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LORDS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 12. 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
The Par.iaAMENT opened by Commission. 


Rort or tHe Lorps— 

Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the Table (in the usual 
manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the First Session of the 
Twenty-third Parliament of the United Kingdom 

Certificate of the Election of Sixteen Representative Peers for Scotland— 
Delivered, and read _ ee - 


CLERK oF THE PartiaMenTs—Appointment of Henry Graham, er as 
4.0.] 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 12. 


A Book containing a List of the Names of the Members returned to serve 
= this Parliament delivered to Sir Thomas Erskine May by Kenneth 
ugustus Muir Mackenzie, Baquire, Clerk of the Crown in ars 79 
+ Britain os 
Phare. from The Lorps Oususumpaes. 
The House went up to the House of Peers; and being returned—The 
House proceeded to the— 
Exection or A SpEAKER— 
The — ht Honourable Arruvr WELLESLEY PzeL unanimously called to 
the ere Se : oe 
[3.15.] 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Tae Royat Commission—Sreaker oF THE House or Cummons, PresEnTED 
AND APPROVED es oé oe = 
|4.0.] 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Mr. SPEAKER — Her a saan, and took and subscribed 
the Oath oe ee 
PARLIAMENTARY pawn (Mr. Brapiaves)— 


Letters received by Mr. Speaker from The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), Mr. rs Cecil a's & and Mr. John H. 
Kennaway .. ee . oe 


The Entry in the Votes oie oe os 

[5.30. } 
LORDS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 14. 

Several Lords—Took the Oath. [4.0.j 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 14. 


Several other Members took and subscribed the Oath, and one other 
Member made and subscribed the Affirmation according to ~— 1 
3.30. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 


Several Members took and subscribed the Oath. 
Resolved, That this House will, at the rising of the House this day, ad- 
journ till Wednesday next, at Two of the clock,—({ Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


[3.15.] 
LORDS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath 
Sar Fixst oe ve es 
[4.15.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Several other Members took and subscribed the Oath. [3.45.] 
LORDS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 21. 
Sar First of ‘ oe oe 
Wer fMajesty’s PMost Gracious “Speech delivered by The Lonp CHANCELLOR 
New Pzer ee 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


Address to Mer Majesty on Her Most Gracious Speech— 

The Queen’s Sprxcn having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Maszsty thereon moved by The Duke of Abercorn— 
(The Motion being seconded by The Karl of Scarbrough) .. 

After debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Onarrman or Commirrees—The Earl of ReprspaLe appointed, nemine 
sheertivate, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
ssion 
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(January 21. ] 
ComMITTEE FoR PrIvILEGEs—appointed. 
Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JoURNALS—appointed. 
AppreaL OomMITTEE—appointed. 


Recgrvers AnD Tryers or Petitions—appointed. 
ScorLanD—ELEcTION oF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS—Murnvtes oF MEFTING .. 


ay Churches Bill sa a ad aaa (The Lord Bishop of Prrtereepl) ; read 1* 
: [8.0.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 21. 
PrivitecEs— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 


Outlawries Bill— 
Bill “‘ for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


New Wrrrts Issvep 


Dovste Rerurn—County or Monacuan (Nortuern Drvision) anp County 
or Derry (Sournern Division) — 
Letter received by Mr. Speaker from ee M. Healy, — 2 as 
to serve for South Derry .. 


Dovste Return—OCounty or Cartow anD Boroven or Dusit (Sr. 
Sreruen’s Green Drviston)—Letter received by Mr. Speaker from E. 
Dwyer Gray, esquire, electing to serve for the Borough of Dublin ors 
Stephen’s Green Division) 


PaRLIAMENT — Business oF THE HovsE — New RviEs oF ‘Pelceaeti 
Notice of Resolutions, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Tue Queen’s SpeecH—AppREss TO Her Masesty—Notice of Amendments, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. J. W. Barclay, Mr. Hunter .. ee 


New Writs Issvep a! ~é ae 


Avvdress to Her Majesty on Her fost Gracious Speech—[Finst Nicur|— 
The Queen’s Srezcu having been reported by Mr. Srzaxer ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Viscount Curson—(The Motion being seconded 
by Mr. Houldsworth) 
After long debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, _( Mr. 
Sexton :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. [1.10.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 


Burmau—Tue Britise Avurworitres—Mitirrary Exxcurions—Tue Pro- 
vost MarsHat — Observations, Question, The Marquess of Ripon; 
Reply, The Under Secretary of State (Lord Harris) oe 


Sm Witw1am Rosz, K.C.B., tare CLerK or THE ParLiAMENTs—ReEsoLv- 
TION— 

Moved to resolve, “ That this House is deeply sensible of the loss which they have sus- 
tained by the death of Sir William Rose, K.C.B., the late Clerk of the Parliaments, 
and think it right to record the just sense which’ they entertain of the zeal, ability, 
diligence, and integrity with which he executed his important duties in that and 
other offices in the service of this House during a — of 50 years,’’—( The weg pe 
of Salisbury) . * 

Motion agreed to, nemine dissentionte. [4.45. 5 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


ed 





Arwy—Tue Testinc or Sipz-Arms—Question, Colonel Salis-Schwabe ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Burman—Tue Barris Avrnorrres—Mirrary Execurioys—Tue Pro- 
vost Marsnat—Questions, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, 
Sir George Campbell; Answers, The Secretary of State (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) 

Inp1a (Finance, &c.)—Income Tax—Question, Mr. J. Chamberlain ; : An- 
swer, The Secretary of State (Lord Randolph Churchill) 

Cuma—Txz Rerortrep Loan — Questions, Mr. M‘Laren; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State (Mr. Bourke) 

Burman—Tae Ontvess GovernmMENtT—Question, Mr. M‘ Laren ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State (Mr. Bourke) 04 





Crmme anp OvrraGe (IrELAND)— ALLEGED Orvetty to a “ Boycorrep” 
Woman — Notice of Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Observations, 
The Chief Secretary (Sir William Hart Dyke) 

Parwiament—Bustvess oF THE Hovse--Inrropvction or Pustic Bris— 
Observations, Mr. Joseph Cowen, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—=[— — 


Avdress in Anstuer to Her Majestu’s fMost Gracious Speech—[ Avsournep 
Dexsate| [Szconp a a 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [21st January : | 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, 1_( Mr. 
Hunter : :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—o— 


Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Connolly, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Timothy Healy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. William ih la presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 1] ee ee ee 


County Government (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John seid Mr. Timothy Healy, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Small); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 2] 

Police Forces Enfranchisement Bill— Ordered (Sir Minis Selwin- IBbetson, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, Mr. Cowen, Sir George Russell) ; presented, and read the 
first time [ Bill 3] 

Church Patronage Bill— Ordered utr. Rylands, Mr. preven Mr. Henry Fowler, Mr. 
Brinton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] . es , 

Poor Law Guardians ( (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edward Harrington, Mr. Edmond 
Dwyer Gray, Mr. Sexton, Mr. — Healy, Mr. — —e and read the 
first time [Bill 5] 

Church of Scotland Bill— Consider - in Committee: Resolution geal to, at 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Finlay, The Marquess of Stafford) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 6] 

Public Health Acts (Improvement Expenses) ‘Bill—Ordered (an. Dodds, Sir 
Edward Reed, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. William Cook, Mr. Bullard) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 7] ee ee ée ee 
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[January 22.] 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers Expenses) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered 


(Mr. Tuite, Mr. Chance, Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Alexander 
Blaine)) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] .. ee oe 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James O’Brien, Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Peter M‘Donald) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 9] ‘e . ee ee 

Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mayne, Mr. T. P. 
O’ Connor, Mr. William O’ Brien, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Sheehy); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 10) oe oe oe oe ee 

Tenure of Town Houses (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Crilly, Mr. Small, Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, Mr. Peter M'Donald, Sir Thomas Esmonde) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 11] ie Se ee Ug ee 

National School Teachers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William O' Brien, Mr. Justin 
Huntly M‘Carthy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Edmond Dwyer Gray, Mr. Conway); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 12] oe ee ee 

Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dillon, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. 
Chance, Mr. Timothy Healy, Mr. ee Mr. Small); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 13] .. ° ee ee v 

University Education (Ireland) Bill —Ordered (Mr. Lalor, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Edmond er Gray, Mr. 7. presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 14] oe . ee ee 

Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Hooper, Mr. Timothy Healy, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Lane, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Leamy); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 15] e¢ es ee 

Butter Substitutes Bill—Ordered, (Mr. Conway, Mr. Lane, Mr. John O’ Connor, Mr. 


Leamy, Mr. Finucane, Mr. Biggar) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 16] oe. 


Crofters (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Marquess of Stafford, Dr. Farquharson) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 17] ve : ¢ 
Technical Education (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Lane, Mr. A. O° Connor, Mr. Edmond Dwyer “a presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 18] oe ee 
Housing of Working Classes in Towns (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. O' Kelly, 
Mr. Edmond Dwyer Gray, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Hooper, Mr. John Redmond); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 19] ee oe ° _ 
Municipal Boundaries (Dublin) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chance, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. 
Edmond Dwyer Gray, Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. Murphy); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 20] .. ee oe ee » 
Rates (Dublin) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sheehy, Mr. Edmond Dwyer Gray, Mr. Mayne, Mr. 
Henry Gill, Mr. Timothy Harrington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] .. 
Private Bill Legislation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sellar, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Raikes, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Robertson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 22) es 
Boundaries of Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Lane, Mr. Small, 
Mr. Tuite, Mr. William Abraham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 23] oe 
Parliamentary Elections (Polls) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Agnew); presented, and read the first time [Bill 24] ee 
Representation of the People Act (1884) Extension Bill — Ordered (Sir Robert 
Fowler, Mr. Lionel Cohen, Mr. Hunt, Sir Roper Lethbridge); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 25] .. ne o pa 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charles James, Mr. Gregory, Mr. 
Stafford Howard, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Mellor); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 26] be oe ee as oe 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill— Ordered (Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Isaac Wilson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 27] oe 
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(January 22.) 

Police Constables’ Pensions Bill—Ordered (Lord Claud John Hamilton, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Raikes, Sir George Russell); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 28] ef fe ef 

Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Goren, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. William Corbet, Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. Barry); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 29) ee oe ee ee 

Trees (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Githooly, Mr. Timothy Harrington, Mr. Marum, 
Mr. Pyne, Mr. O’ Hanlon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] ee 

Metropolitan Board of Works (Fire Brigade Expenses) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Tatton Egerton, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Mr. Rider Cook) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 31] ef ef ff ef ee 

Tobacco (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Pyne, Mr. Barry, Mr. 
Condon, Mr. O’ Hanlon); presented, and read the first time [Bill 32] .. ee 

Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Stansfeld, 
Sir Robert Fowler) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] oe ee 

Metropolitan Board of Works (Water Supply, &c.) Bill — Ordered (Sir James 
M'‘Garel-Hogg, Mr. Bryce, Sir George Russell, Colonel _ ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 34] ** ee ef ef 

Licensing Laws (Amendment) (Local Control) Bill—Considered i in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Stafford Howard, Mr. Houlds- 
worth, Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] es 

Fairs and Markets (Tolls) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sexton, Mr. Hayden, Mr. 

Harris, Mr. J. P. O’Brien, Mr. Chance, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) ; oe and read 

the first time [Bill 36] 


Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Powell Williams, ur. John Bright, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Houldsworth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 37] 


Tenure of Land (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Barclay, Sir George Balfour, Dr 
Farquharson, Mr. Esslemont) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 38] - 
Probation of First Offenders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Sir Aigernon Borthwick, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Molloy); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 39] .. ee o 
Port and Harbour Authorities Bill— Ordered (Mr. Matthew Kony, Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. James aati Mr. Tisnothy 
Harrington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 40] 
Land Purchase Facilities Bill — Ordered (Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Joseph Bolton, Mr. Houlés- 
worth, Mr. Jesse Collings) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 41] ee 
Sites for Schools, &c. (Ireland) Bill —Ordered (Mr. Jordan, Colonel Nolan, Mr. 
Chance, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Flynn); presented, and read the first time [Bill 42] oe 
Landlord’s Right of Distress Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Crompton, Mr. Winter- 
botham, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Brunner); presented, and read the first time [Bill 43] 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Theatres, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rider Cook, Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 44] .. os 
Burial Law Amendment Bil]—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported : —Bill ordered (Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Richard, Mr. 
Carvell Williams) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 45] oe 
Explosive Substances Act (1883) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Herbert Maz- 
well, Lord Algernon Percy, Mr. Long, Sir Robert Fowler) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 46] ee ee 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (er. Peter M-Donalé, Mr. ~— Gil, Mr. Claney, 
Mr. John O’ Connor, Mr. O’ Hanlon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] os 
Land (Highlands and Islands) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gavin Clark, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 48] oe rd * ra) * 
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| January 22.) 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill—Ordered (Mr. Heneage, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Puleston, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Burt, Mr. Areh) ; ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 49] .. ee * ve 

Marriages (Nonconformist Chapels) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shirley, Mr. M'Iver, Mr. 
Newnes, Sir George Sitwell, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Leicester, Mr. Johns, Mr. Channing) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] ee es ee 

Beer Adulteration Bill—Ordered (Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. 
Halsey, Mr. Round, Mr. Abel Smith) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 51] .. 

Spirits in Bond (Great Britain and Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee : — 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Flynn, Colonel Nolan, Mr. John 
(Bal'eay” Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Mr. O Hanlon); presented, and read the first time 

Allotments and Small Holdings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Captain Verney, Mr. Arch, Dr. Foster, Mr. Flower, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Newnes) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 53] ee ee ve 

Church Boards Bill—Ordered (Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Stafford Howard, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. M‘Iver, Mr. Houldsworth, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Gerald Balfour) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] ee oe ee 

Mining Leases Bill—Ordered (Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Borlase, Mr. Burt, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Saunders) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 55] .. vd 

Shop Hours degulation Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Burt, Mr. Macnaghten, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rathbone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 56] oe 

Allotments Bill—Ordered (Mr. Finch-Hatton, Mr. Birkbeck, Viscount Newark) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 57] $e + 2 

Game Laws Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Menzies, The Marquess of Stafford, Dr. 
Farquharson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 58) ee és 

Beer Adulteration (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Birkbeck, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. 
Charles Hall, Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Joseph Cowen); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 59} 7 a ~ - oc 

Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor, Dr. Commins, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Jesse Collings) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 60] as ee ee 

Tithe Rent-Charge (Extraordinary) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Norton, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Pomfret) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] 

Marriages (Hours of Solemnisation) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Ince); presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] f. ee 

Tithe Rent-Charge (Extraordinary) Redemption Bill — Ordered (Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, Mr. Thorold Rogers, Mr. Borlase, Sir John tonal : ert and read the 
first time [Bill 63] .. ee 

Oaths Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution aia to, and aaand :—Bill itil 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Heneage, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Channing) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 64} oe se ob 
Tithe Rent-Charge Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Farquharson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [ Bill 65] ee : ee 
Beer Adulteration (No, 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Quilter, Mr. Dustion, Mr. Heneage, 
Mr. Everett); presented, and read the first time [Bill 66] oe os 
Workhouse Children Bill—Ordered (Mr. Molloy, Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, Mr. Howard 
Vineent) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] ee oe 


Turbary Mountain Grazing and Sea Wrack (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Small, Mr. James O’ Doherty, Mr. Conway, Mr. Crilly, Mr. Alexander Blaine) ; pre- 


sented, and read the first time [ Bill 68] ee * ve 
VOL. OCOII. [rump sznms.] [| ¢ | 
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[January 22.] 
Theatres, &c. (Metropolis) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Macfarlane) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] as ee ee 


Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Woodall, 
Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Yorke); 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] ee ee oe 
Land Cultivation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Arch, Mr. Burt); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 71] oe ee ee 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr, 


Noel, Mr. Cameron Corbet, Mr. Jacks, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. Lacaita, Dr. Clark); pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 72] oe ee ee 
Fishery Acts (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jacks, Mr. Dodds, Mr. — ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 73] Se oe 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Durham) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Theodore 
Fry, Mr. Walter James, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Paulton) ; pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 74] ee ‘ ee 
Manicipal Franchise (Ireland) (No, 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Totaling Mr. De Cobain) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 75] ee ée ve 


Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Joicey, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Lockwood); presented, and read the first 
tame [Bill 76] _ . 

Unclaimed Deposits Bill—Ordered (tr. Edmund Selatan Dr. Clark, Mr. Watt); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 77] . 


Tramways Acts (Ireland) Amendment Bill—0- dered (Colonel Nolan, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. Foley, Mr. Harris, Mr. Molloy); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 78} ~ ~K ‘i Na 
cclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Finlay, Mr. M‘Lagan); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] _ ee oe 
Sanitation of Houses Bill— Ordered (Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Sir Edmund Lechmere) : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] : ee oe 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Keeping of Firewood) Bill—Ordered (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Mr. Morgan Howard) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 81] ° 


Parliamentary Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Shirley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 82] .. 
Land Tenure and Transfer Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ince, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Stanhope 
Kenny) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 83] .. oe Se 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Hunter, Mr. Barclay, Dr. Clark, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. Edmund Robertson); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 84] ee ee 


ADJOURNMENT— 
Resolved, That the House will, at the rising of the House this day, adjourn 
till Monday next,—( Mr. Akers- Douglas.) [12.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JANUARY 25. 


Bourman—Tue Britisa Autnoriries—Mititary Exrecurions—Tue Provost 
Marsuat—Question, The Marquess of Ripon; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State (Lord Harris) * T o's 


Lorp Lrevrenancy oF IntLanp—ReEsotuTion— 
Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the time has now come when the post of aan 
Lieutenant of Ireland may be abolished with advantage,’’—( The Earl of Kilmorey) . 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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GoveRNMENT oF IRELAND—MurntsTERIAL Poticoy—ReEsotvTion— 
~— “ That the Ministerial plan for government of Ireland be introduced forthwith, 
and take precedence of all public business up to report,”"—(The Lord Waveney) > .. 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Irevanp (Execrorat Sratistics)—Morion ror A ReTurn— 


Moved for Return— 

1. “ Of the number of registered electors in each county, city, and borough, or division 
of a county, city, or borough, in Ireland, returning members to Parliament ; 

2. Of the number of electors who voted in each of the above at the late general 


election ; 
3. Of the number of electors, voting in each of the above at the late general election, 
who declared themselves illiterate,’’"—(The Earl of Limerick) se “A 


Motion agreed to: —Return ordered to be laid before the House. 
Greece—Co.iective Nore or rue Evropean Powers—Question, The Earl 
of Limerick ; Answer, The Marquess of Salisbury 


Land Registry Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 7) sh 

| 7.0.} 

COMMONS, MONDAY, JANUARY 235. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 


Tue Svez Canat—Questions, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Sutherland; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State (Mr. Bourke) 

Army (Discrerine)—Disorpers In Betrast Barracks—Question, Mr. 
Ewart ; Answer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. H. 8. 
Northcote) 

Post Orrice—Parcer Post—Question, Mr. Heaton ; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Lord John Manners) , 

Fisnerres (Scortanp) — Private Piers— Prer Dvr s—Questions, Mr. 
Macfarlane ; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Macdonald) oe 

Sea anp Coast Fisnerres (IrELAND)—TRaw.ine In Gatway Bay—Ques- 
tion, Colonel Nolan ; Auswer, Sir William Hart Dyke .. 

Post Orrice—OverneaD Wires—Tue Recent Snowstorw— Question, Sir 
Henry Tyler ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manner 8) 

ImPRoveMENT OF LanpED Property (IrELAND)—LeGIsLation—Question, 
Mr. Marum ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. 

Law anv Justice (Scortanp)—Mr. R. W. Renton, Procurator Fiscan 
or Easr Fire—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
(Mr. Macdonald) . 

Guzse Lanps (Inetanp)—Puncuaszns uNDER THE Lanp Act or 1869— 
Question, Mr. W. O’Brien; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) 

TRADE AND Commerce—-Bountres TO ITALIAN Surrrinc—Question, Mr. 
Tomlinson; Answer, The President (Mr. Stanhope) . 

TARIFF AND Customs Act, 1876—Forreirvures—Question, Mr. Ki ing ; An- 

swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

TURKEY— TREATMENT OF Curistrans—Question, Mr. Bryce; " Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State (Mr. Bourke) 

Army—Ricumonp Barracks, Dustrn—Question, Sir James Fergusson; An- 
swer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. H. 8. Northcote) 

Mapacascar—Treaty with France—Questions, Mr. Johnston, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke; Answers, The Under Secretary of State (Mr. Bourke) 

Crime AND OUTRAGE (IngLranp)—Attecep Cruetty to A “ Boycorrep”’ 
Woman—Questions, Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. Healy; Answers, Sir 
William Hart Dyke : 

Navy—SHIPBUILDING ON THE Tyxz—Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, 
The First Lord (Lord George Hamilton) .. ee 08 
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Burman —Tue Barrish Avrnorimes —Muirary Executions — Toe 
Provost Marsnat—Questions, Sir bg Campbell, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. Conybeare, . Cameron; Answers, The 
Secretary of State (Lord Randolph Churchill) a ‘- 

Inp1a—Txue Uncovenantep Civiz Szrvice—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon; 
Answer, The Secretary of State (Lord Randolph Churchill) i 

Satz or Inroxicatine Liquors—Lecistation—Question, Mr. T. Watson ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer “i is 

Seep Surrty (Irnetanp) Acr—Fourtn Instatment or Rate—PostPone- 
MENT OF Payment—Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, Sir William 
Hart Dyke oe eo. ae me 

Inpustrries AND Satmon Fisuerres (IRELAND)—Tae Setect CommitrErs— 
ReE-aPPpornTMENT—Qnestion, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer eo ee oe oe 

Ene~anp anpd Greece—Ooxttective Nore or tae Evrorean Powrers— 
Questions, Mr. Chamberlain ; Answers, The Under Secretory of State 
(Mr. Bourke) as =e és os 

ParLIAMENT—BusinEss oF THE HovsE—ConpitTion oF IRELAND— Question, 
Lord Claud Hamilton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tse Roya Irtsh Constasutary—Question, Lord Charles Beresford; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. re + 

ParutaMent—TuHe New Rutes or Procepure—Question, Mr. Raikes; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. oe 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


-—o— 


Avdress in Anstwer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech—[Avsournev 
Desate} [Tumep Nicutr]-— 


Order read, for resuming a Debate on Question [21st January : } 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed es os 


Burmau—MIirary Operations—Incipence or Cost— 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the 6th paragraph, to add the words— “ But this House humbly expresses to 
Her Majesty their regret that the Revenues of India have been applied to defray the 
expenses of the military operations carried on in the Kingdom ot Ava, without the 
Senter) of Parliament as required by ‘The Government of India Act, 1858,’ ”’—(Mr. 
Hunter es ee ee ee *e 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’—After debate, 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


AcricutturaL Depression—Amendment proposed, 

By inserting, after the word “ Agriculture,’ in the 11th paragraph, the words, “and 
humbly to represent the pressing necessity for securing without delay to the 
cultivators of the soil such conditions of tenure as will aid and encourage them to 
meet the new and trying circumstances in which the Agriculture of the Country is 
placed,” —(Mr. Barclay) es ‘“ oe oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted :’’—After debate, 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir Richard Temple :) 
—aAfter further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted ”’ - 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. 
Kimber :)—Question put, and negatived. 
Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :”"—The House divided ; 
Ayes 183, Noes 211; Majority 28. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes gin es oe 

Main Question proposed :—Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 

—(Mr. Jesse Collings :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 
Gs SEP S. 
Pustic Petirions— 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee os en 


Lunacy (Vacating of Seats) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. 
Puleston,*Mr. William Corbet) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 85] . 


Sporting Lands Rating (Scotland) Bill — Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Marquess of 
Stafford, Mr. Mackintosh, Dr. Farquharson) ; presented, and read tho first time [Bill 86] 


Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. King, Mr. Kimber, 
Mr. Baggallay, Mr. Fitzgerald); presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] oe 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Borlase, 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. Courtney, Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. 
Bickford Smith, Mr. David Jenkins); presented, and read the first time [Bill 88] .. 

Private Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. William Corbet, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. P. J. Power, Dr. at Mr. Mayne) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 89] ee ee ee ee 


Access to Mountains (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bryce, Mr. Cheney Bolton, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. D. Crawford, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Edward Russell); presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 90] i ee ee ee 


Dovstze Rerurn—Scoitranp Drviston or Liverpoot anp Boroveu oF 
Gatway— 
Letter received by Mr. Speaker from Thomas P. O’Connor, esquire, elect- 
ing to serve for the Scotland Division of Liverpool ws 


19.45.) 
LORDS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 26. 


New Perr a ‘ 


Land Registry Bill (No. a 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Committee negatived : Then 
Standing Order No. XXXV. considered (according to Order), and dis- 
pensed with; Bill read 3*, and passed, and sent to the Commons. | 4.30. | 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 26. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—~——— 


ParttAMent—Sranpina Orpers—Select Committee on Sianding Orders 
nominated :—List of the Committee o . 


Committee or Setection—Nomrnation or ComMITTEE 

Moved, “‘ That the Committee of Selection do consist of Nine Members,” — 
(Sir John R. Mowbray) ; 

After short debate, Jfoved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, = (Ir. 
J. W. Barclay : :)—After "further short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 43, Noes 399; Majority 356.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 

Original Question again proposed ‘Ks ee 

Original Question put, and agreed fo. 

Moved, “That the name of Lord Edward Cavendish be placed upon the 
Committee, "(Sir John R. Mowbray :)—After short debate, Question 
put, and agreed, to :—List of the Committee . ee ee 
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NOTICE. 


——_o-——- 


Tue Srate or IRELAND—LEGISLATION FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE NATIONAL 
Leacvue—Tue Prorection or Lire, Prorerty, Orper, &c.—Notice, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee : _ 


QUESTIONS, 


0 








Foresnores AND Fisuines (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. Macfarlane; An- 
swer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Intanp Revenve—Iuuicit Sritits (Scortanp) — Question, Dr. Canaria: : 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. 

Army—Tue Tesrinc or Sipe Arms—Derective Bayoners—Questions, 
Mr. Hickman, Mr. Carbutt, Captain Fellowes ; Answers, The Financial 
Secretary, War Department (Mr. H. 8. Northcote) .. ve 

ParuiAMENTARY OATH (Mr. Brapiaven)—Questions, Mr. Raikes, Mr. 
Labouchere; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Ramways—Fisu Trarric Rares—Question, Mr. Macdonald Cameron ; An- 
swer, The President (Mr. E. Stanhope) ‘ 

Lanp Reoistry Orrice—TuHe Recistrarn—Questions, Mr. Rylands, Mr. 
Edmund Robertson ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Spain—THE Comnemnceat Necorrations — Questions, Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Tomlinson; Answers, The Under Secretary of State (Mr. Bourke) 

Tue Mavritius—Mr. Cocksurn Srewart—Question, Mr. Heaton; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State (Colonel Stanley) 

Army—QuvuakTerRMAsteRs—Question, Dr. Clark; Answer, ‘The Financial 
Secretary, War Departmont (Mr. H. 8S. Northcote) ‘ 

GreEce—OCo.tectivE Nore or THE European Powers—Questions, Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Heaton ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The Under Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Bourke) . 

Tretanp (Evictions)—Tue Returns—Questions, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Brodrick : 
Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

Country GovERNMENT— REPRESENTATIVE Councits—Question, Mr. Saunders ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Enchequer 

Grerattar—Zesenr Pasoa—Tue Orpinance—Question, Mr. Dillon ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State (Colonel Stanley) 

Ormiat Law—Assautts upon Outtpren—Question, Mr. Conybeare ; ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 

GeneRAL Gorpon—A Pusitic Monumentr—Question, Colonel Brookfield ; 
Answer, The First Commissioner (Mr. Plunket) si 

Navy Estimares—Surpsvitpinc Vores—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, 
The Secretary (Mr. Ritchie) 

War Orrice—Tue Powper Macazine at Beruvpa—Question, Sir Edmund 
Commerell ; Answer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. 
H. 8. Northcote) 

Royat Comursston on Meronant SurpPrxc—Question, Mr. Baden- Powell ; 
Answer, The President (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Members’ Praces—PRorecrion oF sitll Mr. Mitchell Henry ; 
Answer, Mr. Speaker 

Poor Law (Inztawp)— RELIEF or Disrress 1x THe Arran Istanps— 
Question, Mr. Clancy; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Poor Law (InELanp)— BBEYLEIX Uxton—Revizr or THE LaBouRERs— 
Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ee ee ee te ee 
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[January 26.] 

PartiAMENT—OrvDER oF Bustvess—Questions, Mr. Woodall, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Parnell; ‘Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Speaker 

Dovste Rerurn—Easrern Drvisron uF DonEGAL AND Cowes Devanew OF 
QueEENn’s Counry—Mr. Artuur O’Connor, returned for the Eastern 
Division of Donegal, and for the Ossory Division of Queen’s County, 
stated that he elected to sit for East Donegal. 


MOTION. 


—o—— 


ParLiAMENT—Bustness oF THE HovsE— 

Moved, “ That the Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Address, 
in Answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, have pare. this day, over 
the Notices of Motions,’ tr, Chancellor of the Exchequer) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word ‘“ precedence,” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words, “on all days on which it is set down over Notices of 
Motions and Orders of the Day,”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”’—After further short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the words, 
‘‘and To-morrow over other Orders of the Day and the Notices of 
Motions,” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to :—Main 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_  —- 


Avvdress in Anstuer to Her Majesty's Host Gracious Speech—[Apsounnep 
DexatTeE} [Fourtn Nieat |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [alse January : | 

—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed : es 


ALLOTMENTS AND Smartt Hotpines—Amendment mee 
By inserting, after the word “transient,” in the 11th paragraph, the words ‘‘ but this 
House humbly expresses its regret that no measures are announced by Her Majesty 
for the present relief of these classes, and especially for affording facilities te the 
agricultural labourers and others in the rural districts to obtain allotments and small 
holdings on equitable terms as to rent and security of tenure,’—(Mr. Jesse Collings) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :””—After long 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 329, Noes 250; 
Majority 79. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 
Main Question, as amended, proposed. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjournéd till Thursday,” 
—(Mr. Chaneellor of the Exchequer :)—Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at the rising of the House this day, do adjourn 
till Thursday,” —( Jr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Question put, and 
agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. | 1.15.) 
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Rott or THE Lorps-— 

The LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The same was 
ordered to be printed. (No. 8.) 

Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


Queen’s Spezeon—Her Masesty’s Answer TO THE AppREss reported ., 581 
Address and Answer ordered to be printed and published. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT—RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do adjourn till Monday next Seen Lord 
President of the Council, Viscount Cranbrook) 531 
Motion agreed to. [4. 30. 7) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 28. 
Several other Members took and subscribed the Oath. 


ParRLIAMENT—Private Br.tis— 


Ordered, That the Chairman of the Select Committee on Standing Orders have leave 
to seek a Conference with the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, for the 
purpose of determining (under Standing Order 79), in which House of Parliament 
the respective Private Bills should be first considered, and to report the same to the 
House,’’—(Sir John Mowbray.) 


PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT—RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do sSpcibis till sittin next,” — 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 582 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”’—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer :)—Question put, and agreed to. [ 4.30. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


ParLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT—RESIGNATION OF THE MrinistRY—STATEMENT 
OF THE Marquess or SALIssuURY— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do st until pp The Marquess of 
Salisbury) .. 533 
Motion agreed to. [4. 30. 7} 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 


PariiamentT—ADJoURNNMENT—RESIGNATION OF THE Ministry—StTATEMENT 
OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER— 
Moved, “That this House will, at the rising of the House this aay, 
adjourn till Thursday,””—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 534 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, “‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Bachequer : :)—Question put, and agreed to. [4.30. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 
Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only [4.0.] 
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Several Lords—Took the Oath. 

PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now adjourn,” —( The Marquess of en 535 
Motion agreed to. [ 4.30. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


A Member took and subscribed the Oath. 
PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, at the rising of the House this day, 
adjourn till Saturday, at Three of the clock »’—(Mr. Arnold Morley) .. 536 

Question ut, and agreed to. 

Moved, t this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Arnold Morley :)\— 
Question put, and agreed to. [4.45.] 

LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only. [1.45.] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


A Member took and subscribed the Oath. 
PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT— 


Resolved, That this House, at the rising of the House this day, do adjourn 
till Thursday 18th February,—( Mr. Arnold Morley.) [ 3.45. | 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR— 


The Earl Granvitte acquainted the House that Her Majesty had been 
pleased to create the Right Honourable Sir Farrer Herschell, Knight, 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, a Peer of this Realm, by the title 
of Baron Herschell of the city of Durham, and his Lordship, having 
retired to robe, was introduced in the usual manner. 


PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do — until ay mer the 
18th instant,’’"—( Zari Granville) 538 
Motion agreed to. [4. 15. 1 
LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only. [1.0. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only. [ 3.45. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only. [4.0. } 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only. [ 2.0. ] 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only. [1.45.] 
Tae Ministry or THE Rignur Hon. W. E. GuapsTone As FORMED on Ac- 
CEPTANCE OF OFFICE ee ‘< ar is 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


Poticy or Her Masesry’s Government—Ministerial Statement, Earl 
Granville :—Debate thereon 

DistuRBANCES IN THE Merroporis—Questions, Observations, The Earl of 
Limerick ; Reply, Lord Thurlow :—Short debate thereon 

Sourn- Eastern Evrore—Poticy or Her Masesry’s GovernMEntT—Ques- 
tion, The Marquess of pene ; Answer, The sae y of State (The 
Earl of Rosebery) ‘a os 


Women’s Suffrage Bill [«.1.]—Presented (The Lord Denman) ; read 1* (No. 10) 


Marriages Validity Bill [u.1.}—Presented (The Lord Bishop of Carlisle) ; read 1* (No. 11) 
[7.15.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


New Writs Issuep—New Memsers Sworn .. 


ConTROVERTED ELEcTIONsS— 

Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown do attend this House forthwith with the last Re- 
turn for the St. Andrews District of Burghs, and amend the same by striking out the 
name of Stephen Williamson, esquire. 

The Clerk of the Crown attending, amended the same accordingly és ee 

Pouicy or Her Masesry’s Governmentr—Ministerial Statement, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. eee ; Observations, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach “¢- oe ab 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o —— 


Sovurn-Eastern Evrorpe—Grerece anp Turkey—Questions, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen ; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 

Tue EccriestasTicAL Commissioners — ExtTraorpinary TirHE—Question, 
Mr. T. H. Bolton; Answer, 8ir John R. Mowbray é 

Prisons (IreLanp)—Movuntsov Convict Prison — Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Prisons (IreLANp)—Surcrpes iv Gatway Gaot — Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Loca Government Boarp (Iretanp)— Report or INsPEcTrok oN THE 
ProroseD AMALGAMATION oF Portions oF THE DonovcHMoRE Union 
wits THE Unions or RoscrEA AND ABBEYLEIX—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Intanp Navigation anp Drarnace (Iretanp)—Tue Barrow — Question, 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) 

Hien Court or Justice — Tar Lona Vacation — Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, The Attorney General (Mr. Charles Russell) .. 

Buriat Act, 1880—Burt. at CHeLmMsrorp — Question, Mr. Carvell 
Williams ; Answer, The aie of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Childers) 

Poor Law—Ovrpoor Reiter puRING THE EXISTING DistrEss—Questions, 
Mr. Isaacs; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. 

Gladstone), The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. J. 

Chamberlain .. rT oe ee ee 
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DIsTURBANCES IN THE Metropotis—AcTIon oF THE Home DePartwent — 
Questions, Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Algernon Percy, Sir Robert Fowler, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Picton, My. Ritchie, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Puleston; Answers, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Childers), The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone); Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton |no reply] .. 

Iraty—Arrest or Proressor Nichot—Question, Sir Henry Roscoe; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) .. 

Tne Desare on THE Appress—Personal Explanation, Mr. Llewellyn 


NOTICE. 


——@e—— 


East Inpi4, Burman (Expenses or Minirary Operations) — Notice of 
Resolution, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) aa ae - wa 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—— 


Avvress in Anstuer to Her HMajestv’s fMlost Gracious Speech—Avsournep 
Desate [Fiera Nieut|— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question, as 
amended [26th January: |—Main Question, as amended, again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed - oe ve 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the 15th paragraph, to insert the words, —“ This House humbly expresses 
its regret that in Her Majesty's Gracious Speech the reference to the condition of the 
people in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland is of a vague and indefinite character, 
and contains no satisfactory assurance that such Legislation as the serious nature of 
the case demands will be undertaken, and is of opinion that, until a Land Bill dealing 
in a comprehensive manner with the proved and admitted grievances of the Highland 
People has been passed into Law, the Civil or Military Forces of the Crown should not 
be employed to evict those People from their hereditary homes,’’—(Mr. Macfarlane) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’—After further 

debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 104, Noes 234; Ma- 
jority 130.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Committee appointed, to draw up an Address to be presented to Her Majesty upon the 
said Resolution :—List of the Committee oe es ee 


Tue Appress iv ANnsweR TO THE QueeEn’s Sreecn—Report of Address 
brought up, and read oe a es oe 
After short debate, Address agreed to:—To be presented by Privy 
Councillors. 
Surrity— 
Resolved, That this House will, Zo-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 
Estimates referred. 


Ways anp Mzans— 
Resolved, That this House will, 7o-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for raising the Supply to be granted 

to Her Majesty. 


Shop Hours Regulation Bill [Bill 56|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir John Lubbock) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
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Shop Hours Regulation Billi—continued. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—(Sir John 
Lubbock : :)—Motion agreed to. 

Moved, ‘“‘ That this House do now adjourn,”’"—( Mr. Beresford Hope :)—After 
short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 137, Noes 142; 
Majority 5.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 

Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill [Bill 70] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Courtney) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Sir 

Henry James :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided; Ayes 102, Noes 159; Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday 2nd March. 

Resolved, That this House do now adjourn,—(Mr. John Talbot.) —_[1.30.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Tue University or Matra—Question, Viscount Sidmouth; Answer, The 
Secretary of State (Earl Granville) - 


Sranpine OrpEers CoMMITTEE nominated :—List of the Committee 


Private Birus— 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee unless otherwise ordered. 


ComMiTreE oF SELECTION nominated :—List of the Committee 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 12) 
Lunacy Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chanceilor) ; read 1* (No. 13) | 4.30. ] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 


Epvcation DrepartMENT—CorporAL PUNISHMENT IN ScHoots—HILLESDEN 
Nationa, ScuHoor—Question, Captain Verney; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Sir Lyon Playfair) 

Eeyrr (War rv THe Sovpan) — THe GaRRISON AT KassaLa—Questions, 
Mr. O’Kelly ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Expiosions 1x Mines—Rerort or THe Royat Commisston—Question, 
Colonel Blundell ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Childers) 

Tue Lunacy Commissioners Iretanp)—TuE Rerort—Question, Mr. W. 
J. Corbet; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Crvin SERVICE Warirers—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) sie 

Merropotis — OrpER tn THE Streets — Duties or tHe Home Orrice — 
Question, Mr. Burdett-Coutts ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Ohilders) 

Tue Mercnant Service—Tue Sack “ CoLumBrne ”__Question, Mr. Jacks ; : 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 

Epvcation—Non-ATTeNDANCE AT Scnoors—Question, Mr. Jennings ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Childers) 

Tarirr AnD Ovstoms Act, 1876 — Question, Mr. King; Answer, The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) .. ee 
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THe Inpran Crvit ApministraTion—Txe GoveRnMENT oF Inp1a Act, 
1858—Questions, Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Hunter; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 709 

DeEpREssIoN oF TRADE AND InpuUstry—Disrress at Suipsumpine Ports— 
Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 710 

Metropotis—Lonpon MunicrpaL Rerorm—Question, Mr. "James Stuart ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Childers) sé 711 

Cenrrat Amertoa—Tue Pawama Canaz—Question, Mr. sageioe Answer, 


The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. B 711 
Tue Svez Canat—Question, Mr. Magniac; Answer, The ‘Under Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. ryce) . 711 
ScortanpD—Farm Servants—A Roya Comartsston—Question, Dr. Clark ; 

Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) .. 712 


Inp1a (BencaL)—Lecat Appointments — Question, Mr. Hunter ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay- Shuttleworth) 712 
DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND InDUstRY—THE UNEMPLOYED — Harpours OF 
Rervuce—Question, Sir Edward Birkbeck; Answer, The First Lord 


of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) .. 718 
Cuurcnu oF EnatanD—SALE OF Apvowsons—Question, Mr. ‘Bartley ; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) .» 713 


DeEpREssION OF TRADE AND Inpustry —TxHE Commission or Inquiry — 
Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, The President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Mundella) és 714 
Depression oF TRADE AND IlnpUsTry—THE Inquiry—Question, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) 715 
Law anp JusticE—THE REcorDERSHIP OF LivERPooL — Questions, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Childers) «. «715 
ParRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse—Tue CHARMAN OF  ComMrrrEes _ 
Questions, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Joseph Oowen, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Glad- 


stone) 715 
Lorv Ranpotrn Onvrontt’s Visrr To Betrast—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. T17 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 
Evictions (IrEzAND)—Casz oF THE Winow, Anne Saw, Co. Mona- 
GHAN—ReEsoLution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “ the falsification of the records of the Monaghan County Court by the 


Clerk of the Peace, observed on by the Court of Appeal, calls for the immediate 
removal of the officials implicated,’’—(Mr. Timothy Healy,)—instead thereof ., 717 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn. 
Main Question again proposed oe ee -» 721 
Arrairs or Sovurn Arrica—Question, Observations, Sir Robert Fowler; 
Reply, The Under Secretary of State Ut, Osborne Morgen); Observa- 
tions, Sir Frederick Stanley 721 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now ‘leave the Chair, ” put, ae 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee — Crvm. Servicers (SuprLeEMENTARY 
Estimates, 1885-6)— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass I.—Pustic Works anp BuiILpines. 
(1.) £3,300, Furniture of Public Offices, Great Britain.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to 
(2.) £500, Metropolitan Police Court. Buildings. —After short debate, Vote ape to 
(3.) £300, Dover Harbour.—After debate, Vote agreed to ee ° 


Crass II.—Satarres anp Expenses oF Orvit DEPARTMENTS. 
) £450, House of Commons Offices. 

5.) £3, 730, Foreign Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to as oe 

6.) £500, Colonial Office. 

7-) £31, Bankruptcy Department of the Board of Trade.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee *e . *e 
(8.) £2,371, Charity Commission. 

(& ) £2, 100, Civil Service Commission. 

(10.) £7, 490, Local Government Board. 
(11.) Motion made, and Question p oy “That a sum, not exceeding £3,430, be 
oy to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
uring the year ending on the 3lst day o March 1886, for the Expenses of the 
Office of Her Majesty’s Secretary for Scotland ”’ ee 

After short debate, Moved, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,930, be granted, &e.,”"— 
(Dr. Cameron : -)——Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 110; Ma- 
jority 58.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to, - 

cent £100, Lord Ctunets Household, Ireland. 

(13.) £159, Valuation and Boundary Survey, Ireland. 

Oxrass III.—Law anv Justice. 

(14.) £6,383, County Courts.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,327, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the aa ending on the 31st day of March 1886, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Courts of Law and Justice in Scotland, and other 


Legal C a at oe ve ée 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Vote be omitted,’—(Mr. Jacks :)—After 
further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary ™, not aires) 


£41, be granted, &c.,”—(Dr. Cameron) 
After ‘short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 117, Noes 136 ; 


rw my | 19.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(16.) £4,069, County Court Officers, &c. Ireland.—After short debate, Vote ‘a to 


(17-) ) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £7,400, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of ent during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, for 
the Consta = om Force in Ireland ”’ ee oe 

Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again 


upon Monday next. 
Theatres, &c. (Metropolis) Bill | Bill 69)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second a: Te Dixon- 
Hartland) ee 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, %—( Mr. H. “iH. Fowler : :)— 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Wednesday 


17th March. 
MOTIONS. 


—o—— 


DisQvuALIFICATION OF Mempers—Mnr. Octavius VaucHan Moraan—Morion 
For A Setecr ComMMITTEE— 

Moved, “‘ That it be referred to a Select Committee of Seven Members to consider 
whether Mr. Octavius Vaughan Morgan is disqualified from sitting and voting as a 
Member of this House, under the Statute 22 George 3, c. 46, and to report their 
opinion thereon,” —(Sir John Lubbock) on os ee 


Motion agreed to. 
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Coal Mines Bill—Ordered (Sir Richard Cross, Mr. Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Forwood) ; pre- 
- sented, and read the first time [Bill 92] ry ‘i ee 
Glebe Lands Bill—Ordered (Sir Richard Cross, Sir Richard Bge Mr. Gregory); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 93] ee ° ee 
Copyhold and yey’ Tenure Bill— Ordered (Mr. Banister Futeher, Mr. C. M. 
Warmington, Mr. H. L. W. Lawson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] .. 


Common Juries i a oie Bill—Ordered (Mr. Crompton, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. 
Eugene Wason, Sir John Swinburne, Mr. Johns); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 95] z os we x a 


Ground Game Act (1880) Amendment Bill]—Ordered (Mr. Crompton, Mr. A. B. 
Winterbotham, Mr. Eugene Wason, Mr. Channing) ; aeons and read the first time 
[Bill 96] ee ee oe oo 

Railway Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Channing, Me. Joseph Leicester, Mr. John Wil- 
son (Durham), Mr. C. 8S. Parker, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Lawson) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 97] .. ee oe 

Education (Scotland) (School Fees) Bill— Ordered (Ir. Sutherland, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Mr. Finlayson, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Noel); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 98] ee ee . ee 


Commons and Inclosure Acts Amendment Bil]—Ordered (Mr. Walter James, Mr. 
Story-Maskelyne, Mr. Joicey, Mr. Cobb); presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] . 


Parliamentary Voters (Registration) Bill—Ordered (Sir Julian Goldsmid, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Robson, Mr. M‘Iver); presented, and read the first time [Bill 100] .. 


Printinc— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters 
which relate to the renting executed a4 Order of this House, and for the purpose of 
selecting and arranging for Printing Returns and Papers —— in pursuance of 
Motions made by asker of this House :—List of the Committee . 

[1.45.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


Merropotis—Tnre Recent Riots—Question The Earl of Limerick ; Answer, 
Lord Thurlow iy *4 ‘% PY. 


ALLotTmMENts—MorTion For A ReturN— 
Moved, That there be laid before this House— 


“ Return (1.) of all agricultural holdings in England and Wales, both of arable and 
pasture land, occupied as allotments or field gardens, of one-eighth of an acre and not 
exceeding four acres; (2.) of all garden allotments exceeding one-eighth of an acre 
attached to cottages ; (3. ) of all charitable trusts in England and Wales the trustees 
of which are trustees within the meaning of the first and fourth clauses of the 
Allotments Extension Act, 1882,’’—( The Earl of Onslow) «a 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withiren. 


Kincpom or Ava—Resoitution— Moved to resolve— 
“That Her Majesty having directed a mi itary expedition of Her forces charged 
upon Indian revenues to a despatched against the King of Ava, this House con- 


sents that the revenues of India shall be applied to defray the expenses of the military 
operations which may be carried on beyond the external errant of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions,’’—( The Earl of Kimberley) ne os 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


Marriages Validity Bill (No. 11)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Bishop of Carlisle) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 
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PaRLIAMENT—VENTILATION OF THE CommiTrEE Rooms—Question, The Earl 
of Belmore ; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (The Earl of 
Morley) = ee $e 


Tux ConpitTion oF IRELAND (‘ ‘padteelion:” &c.)—Question, Sesveienn 
Viscount Oranbrook; Reply, The Lord President of the Council elke 
Spencer : )—Observations, The Marquess of Salisbury 


Freshwater vera ee Bill - teats (The Lord Pinter read 1* 
(No. 15) 
(7.15. 7 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


Srzecues at Ponitican Meetincs—Srerecn or Mr. Onampertarn at Bir- 
mincHam—‘‘ Ransom ”— Question, Baron Henry de Worms; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 

Lanptorp anp Tenant (IneLaAnp)—Estate or Coronet Crive—Question, 
Mr. Nolan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) : 

Arms Aor | La, Mr. Lewis; ‘Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Merrorotis—Lonvon Livery Companies — LEGISLATION —_ : Question, Mr. 
Howell; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Childers) 

InpustTRIAL Dwe.uines Act, 1885—Drsvsep Prisons, Merrororts—Ques- 
a Mr. Gent-Davis ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 

artment (Mr. Childers) . 

aint Roya Yaour “ Ossorne’ ’_Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 

Paace or WeEsTMINsTER—TuE National Ensiax—Question, Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke; Answer, The Lord of the Treasury (Mr. Leveson Gower) 

Posr Orrice (Parcet Post)—Carriace oF Parcets in SuBURBAN AND 
Rurat Disrricrs—Question, Mr. Boord; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Posr Orrice—Tue Postat Uxton—Exrenston To Avstratasta—Question, 
Mr. J. H. Heaton; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) 

Eoyrt—ArMeEp STEAMERS ON THE Nuz—Question, Mr. Gourley ; . Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 

Coast Derences—-Derence or THE Coast or DurHam — Question, Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) 

Army (ORDNANCE DerartENnt)—Amxun1TI0N—Question, Mr. Carbutt ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
ScorLaND—REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorre Act—Poitine Paces In 
ARGYLLSHIRE—Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

(Mr. J. B. Balfour) . 

Ixp1A —Reuicrovs Provisions — Proresrant Ouartatns AND CATHOLIC 
Prizsts—Question, Mr. Donald Sallivan; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay- -Shuttleworth) 

Army (Smart Arms)—Use or German STEEL ror Sworp Biapes—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Carbutt; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Oampbell- Bannerman) 

GOVERNMENT OF Lonpon—Lxo1st.at10x—Question, Mr. Cremer ; Answer, 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Childers) 
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Eeyet—Tue Stave Trave — Tue Convention or 1877 — Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bryce) .. 

Prers anp Harsovurs (Inetanp)—ARKLOW Harpour Works — Question, 
a. pid J. Corbet ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for ne (Mr. John 

orley) 

LAW AND JUSTICE (Ireraxp)—Case or Mronaxt Storzy — ~ Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) £ 

INLAND , Atte “0 or Customs Orricers—Question, Mr. Baumann ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 

Crime anp Ovrrace (IRELAND)—ALLEGED Ovrraces AT RiIcHFORDSTOWN, 
Cronakitty, Co. Cork—Question, Mr. a Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

Post OrricE—DELIvERY OF Puineindts-- Question: Mr. Forwood ; Aunwer; 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ‘ 

PAaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—INTERFERENCE OF PeERS IN ELECTION OF Mew- 
BERS OF THIS HovsE—Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. T. M. woes 4 
Answers, The Attorney General (Sir Charles Russell) 

IsLaANDS OF THE WeEsTERN Pactric—Tue New Hesripes—Question, Mr. 
Baden-Powell; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Pustic Hearn (Merroproris) — ~ Unwnorzsome Hasrrations — Question, 
Mr. Shirley; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Childers) bis as os 

Law AnD JUSTICE (Scortawp)—Mr. Rerton, Procurator Fiscat For 
East Fire—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. 
J. B. Balfour) 

Army (Smartt Arms)—STEeEL For Sworp Bayonets—Question, Mr. Johns ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) , . 

Tue Mauritius — Apporntment oF Mr, Oxirrorp Luoyp as Linuraxast 
Governor—Questions, Mr. Cox, Sir George Campbell, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) 

Coat Mines— Tue Uswortn Cottrmry Expioston—Question, Mr. Burt; . 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Childers) ; 

Sparin—Oase or Mr. WEtrorp, ‘Misstonary aT Fernanpo Po—Question, 
Mr. Burt; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bryce) 

Army (Roya ARTILLERY) —VACANCIES FOR SUBALTERN OrFicers —_— Ques- 
tion, Colonel Hughes-Hallett; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 

WESTMINSTER Tate (Restoration) —Question, Sir Henry "Holland ; An- 
swer, The Lord & the Treasury (Mr. Leveson Gower) . 

County GovernMENT—LocaL Daxssnest+—Lacmnesne--Ondstions, Vissonné 
Curzon, Mr. Saunders; Answers, The President of the Local onan 
ment Board (Mr. J. Chamberlain) é bs . 

Law anp JusticE—APPoINTMENT TO THE Ransansuur OF Lavnaeess — 
Questions, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Forwood ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Childers) . . 

FRANCE AND Mapacascan—TseE TREATY OF Pate Dunstion Sir Donald 
Currie; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
B ryce) ‘ 

Inpia athinare DrraRrtMEnt)—Promorion—GRIEVANCES or OFFIcERs— 
Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The Under Ronetany of State for 
India (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) as 
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Burman—Tue Britisn Avtrnoritres—Mritary Executrions—TueE Provost 
Marsuat—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) } 

Ramway Ratres—Leoistation—Questions, Mr. Macdonald Cnebaven, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Mundella) as 

Burman—TuHeEe ANNEXED Sansenenm~-Amestions: Lord neta Hervey, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) , 

Tue Recistrar GENERAL’s Dapanruans (inatase) — Questions, Mr. P. 
M‘Donald; Answers, The Chief maceieiied for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) es 

Epvucation DEPARTMENT — Scnees Boarp Seunsiouts — Gestion, Mr. 
Jennings ; Answer, The reer of State for the Home enaeingert 
(Mr. Childers) 

Spzecnes aT Powiricat Mensuee—Sransn_ or Mr. — Morey ArT 
CuELMsFoRD—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) od 

Sea anp Coast Fisnerres (InEtAND) — Report oF THE CoMMISSION ON 
TrawiiInc—Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Szep Surrry (IreLtanp) Act—Fovurtu Inerexacae OF Re Posrrons- 
MENT OF Payment — Question, Colonel Nolan; — The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

DisTURBANCES IN THE MeEtropotis—PowER OF THE Cums ‘Quensiosumen, 
or Potice 1x Event or Recurrence — Question, Colonel Hughes- 
Hallett; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home — (Mr. 
Childers) ; 

Burman—LiIcensep Opium Susee—Questlte, “Mr. Waster: ‘Aeed, The 
Under Secretary of State for Ireland (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 

Intanp Revenve—Income Tax—Scuepute A—Question, Mr. Barry; An- 
swer, The Attorney General (Mr. Charles Russell) as 

IreLanp—Svuppression oF THE Nationat Leacue—Question, Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 

Busryess oF THE Hovse—Tue Setect ComMITTEE on ProcepuRE — Ques- 
tion, Mr. Norris; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) 

Scortanp—TueE EstasiisHEeD Onvnon—Disgsrantisuatext— Question, Sir 
Donald Currie; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) 

REGISTRATION OF Vounne—Lacenste—~Qnesiiesit, Mr. Conybease, Mr. T. 
M. Healy; Answers, The First Lord of the era (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) .. 

Hovse or Commons’ ARRANGEMENTS—SELECT Comarrree or 1867-8— 
OVER-CROWDING IN THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Mitchell Henry; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ‘ 

Eastern Arrarrs—Sir H. Drummonp Wo trr’s Mission — Questions, Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ‘ 

DistuRBANCES IN THE METROPOLIS—REPORT OF THE Onanrem OF Invae- 
TIGaTION—Statement, The =o of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Childers); Questions, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir James Fergusson ; 
Answers, Mr. Childers 

Crorrers (Scortanp) (No. 2) Bux — Observation, The ‘Seoretary for 

Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) ., ve ve 
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Loca, GovernmMENT Brrt—Question, Viscount Cranborne; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ee 


QuvurEn’s Srrecu—Her Masesty’s Answer To THE AppREsS reported .. 


MOTIONS. 
— )/§ —— 
PartiAMeNT—Business of THE HovseE—Orprer or Pusiic Business — 
Resotution—Observations, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; Reply, Mr. 
Speaker; Observations, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. 


Gladstone) 


Moved, “‘ That the Notices of Motions relating to Pictinniitiony Pienibane and East 
India, Burmah (Expenses of Military ee. have — of the Orders 


of the Day,” —(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ee 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Surrry [19th February |—Correction of Division List ee ee 


PARLIAMENTARY ProcepDURE—Mortion For A SELEcT CoMMITTEE— 


Moved, “‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the question of Procedure in 
the House of Commons, and to report as to the amendment of existing Rules, and 
upon any New Rales which they may consider desirable for the — despatch of 
business,”—(Mr. W. EB. Gladstone) ., ee 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


East Inpra, Burman (Expenses or Mitrrary Orrrarions)—Resotvtion— 


Moved, “ That, er Majesty having directed a Military expedition of Her forces charged 
upon Indian revenues to be despatched against the King of Ava, this House con- 
sents that the revenues of India shall be applied to defray the expenses of the Military 
operations which may be carried on beyond the external frontiers of Her Majesty's 
Indian possessions,’’—(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) ee ee 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘'That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House is of opinion that it would be unjust to defray the expenses of 
the Military operations in the Kingdom of Ava out of the revenues of India,’’—(Mr. 
Hunter,)— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 297, Noes 82; Majority 215. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes es ee 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [19th February] reported $s 

Resolution 1 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 

Resolution 13 (£159, Salaries and Expenses of the General Valuation 
and Boundary Survey of Ireland):—After short debate, Resolution 
agreed to. 

Renstaiiean 14 to 16 agreed to. 

Resolution 17 (£7,400, Constabulary Forcein Ireland) .,. ee 

After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Land Registry Bill [ Zords)} [Bill 91)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mfr. H. H. Fowler) 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(2/r. Ince :)—After short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 
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Land Registry Bill—continued. 
Original Question again proposed és 
After short debate, Original Question oat, and agreed to :—Bill read a 
second time, and ‘committed for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o—— 


Enpowep Scuoots Acrs—Morion ror A Setect CommirrEE— 


Moved, “‘ That a Select Committee be appointed ‘to inquire into the operation of ‘ The 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869,’ and the amending Acts, and to consider and report how 
far it may be expedient to amend the powers exercised "under them by the Charity Com- 


missioners,”’—(Sir Lyon Playfair) .. os oo ee 
Motion agreed to. 

Rivers Purification Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hastings, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Sir W. Guyer Hunter, General Sir William Crossman, Colonel Sandys); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 101] ee ee ee 

Mines Bill—Ordered (Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Borlase, Mr. Burt, Mr. Blake, Mr. Allison, Mr. 
Abraham (Rhondda Valley), Mr. Mason, Mr. Saunders) ; presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 102) mn is € * 6 
Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr. Fowler, Mr. 
Broadhurst); presented, and read the first time [Bill 103] ee ° 


Leaseholds (Facilities of Purchase of Fee Simple) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Puleston, Colonel Hughes-Hallett, Mr. Holden, Mr. Arthur Cohen) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] a oe 


Removal Terms (Burghs) (Scotland) Act (1881) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, Mr. J. W. Barclay, Mr. Eugene Wason); presented, and read the 


first time [Bill 105] .. ss a a i 
Corrupt Practices (Municipal Elections) (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. W. A Hunter); presented, and read the first time [Bill 106] w 


Kircnen anc RerresoMent Rooms (Hovse or Commons)— 


Committee appointed, “to control the arrangements of the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms, in the ee of the Serjeant of Arms attending this House: ”—List of 


the Committee ee ee TT ee 
Glebe Loans (Ireland): Acts Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Henry Fowler); presented, and read the first time [Bill 107] oe ee 


Coal Mines Regulation Act (1872) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur O’ Con- 
nor, Mr. T. P. O'Connor) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 108] ee 


Real Assets Administration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. 
Molloy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 109]... ee 
3 [1.30. | 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Navy—Coast Derences—Reso.tution— 
Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House Reports of Admiral Hamilton or of any 
other pfiicer commiss; sjqned to inquire into Coast Defences and the nee Naval Volun- 
teer Artillery Corps,” —( The Viscount Sidmouth) .. a6 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) ollireine. 


Tse Merroporitan Potice Force—DerartMenTAL CoMMITTEE oF 1879 — 
Questions, Observations, Viscount Enfield, Viscount Midleton ; Replies, 


Lord Aberdare, Lord Thurlow Phas Fr. ra 
[5.15.] 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


Spgzecues at Porirican Meztincs—Srrrecn or Mr. OnAMBERLAIN AT Bir- 
MINGHAM—‘‘ Ransom ’’—Notice of Question, Viscount Grimston; An- 
swer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) oo 

Srescnes at Poxttica, Meerincs—Mr. Tuomas Hucues at Oxester— 
Questions, Mr. Johns, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, The Attorney 
General (Sir Charles Russell) 

Commissioners OF [RIsH Licurs—Licurnovse " Keepers — ’ Question, Mr. 
Donald Sullivan; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) 

AusTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND - — THE Pace Post — Question, Mr. 
Spensley ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Roya Irish ConstabuLAry—TuE Force at MuLLiIncAR — Question, Mr. 
Tuite; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. 

Crime anp Ovrrace (InELaAnp) — Rior at ArmacH — Question, Mr. 
Alexander Blaine ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) - 

Crimz AND OUTRAGE (InELanp) _ Maticiovs Burwine at Newoasttz 
West, Co. lLiwerick — Compensation — Question, Mr. William 
Abraham (Limerick, W.); Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) : 

Sourn Arrica—Sa.e. or Sprarrs IN BEcHUANALAND—Question, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) 

Army (Discuarcep anv Inv. ALIDED Men)—Case or MicHart Heros, 
Ist Royat Intso—Question, Mr. John Redmond ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) 

Ixtaxp Revenve — Cases or Smucorine 1n Scorch Deer Forests stxce 
1879—Questions, Mr. Macdonald Cameron; Answers, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 

Cuarity ComMIssionERsS—ScHEME FoR CaRist’s Hosrrrat—Question, Mr. 
Spensley ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) 

Morocoo—SraTe oF THE Prisons—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) ee 

IrELAND—DitstTreEss in WickLtow—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

Evictions (IrEtanp)—Oo. Mayo—Question, Mr. Deasy ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Distress (InELAnD)—Western Istanps—Question, Mr. Deasy ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) , 

Fisnery Prers ano Harsours (IrELanp)—Kyocktow Heap, Granae, Co. 
Stico—Question, Mr. P. M‘Donald; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

GovEeRNMENT OF InpIA—THE Comarrree—GvuaRanteEp Carrrat or Ratt- 
ways—Question, Mr. Lionel Cohen; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) ph 

Army (Smartt Arms) — Manvuracrure or Sworps — Question, Colonel 
Salis-Schwabe; Answer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. 
Woodall) : 

IrneLanp-—-DistrEss in ACHILL IstaxpD—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; An- 
swer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Post Orrice (IneLanp) — Tue Post Orr 1ce AT TRALEE — Question, Mr. 
ago Harrington ; mee The ee to the mee (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) .. ve 
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Evictions (InEtanpD)—OCo. TyroneE—Question, Mr. Matthew Kenny; An- 
swer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Apmrratty—Saz or SurpPtus anp UnsERvVICEABLE StorEs—Question, Sir 
Roper Lethbridge; Answer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance apse 
Woodall) - 

Government or Ixpt—Tae Comaarrss—Pay or Native Orrctars — 
Question, Sir Roper Lethbridge ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for India (Sir Ughtred Kay- -Shuttleworth) 

Trape AND Commerce —Iarorrs or Burrer anv Burrerins — Question, 
Captain Field; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) “3 

Epvucarton Derartwent—Etementary Scnoots—Free Epucatron—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Cobb ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) 

Sourn-EastERN Evrore—Grerce axp Turkey — Question, Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bryce) 

Government or InpIa—Tue Comarrrere—Tue Covenantep ann Uncove- 
NANTED Crvit Service—Question, Mr. James Maclean; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 0 

Inpra (Frvance, &c.) — Depreciation or Sitver—Question, Mr. James 
Maclean ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) 

Army (AvxILIARY Forces)—Tur Vorunrzer Force — " Question, Mr. 
Howard Vincent; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Camp- 
bell- Bannerman) 

Roya Iaisu ConsTaBuLARY—ExTra Poticr AT CLONES Far, Co. Mowa- 
cHan—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Came anp Ovrrace (IRELAND)—Ruor ar Cuones, Co. Moxacuan—Ques- 
tion, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answer, The Chief ne for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) re 

Srate or IrELAND—CHARGE AGAINST Ewercency Men At CorNnaFranE, 
Co. Cavan—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 

Pustic Heatrn Act, 1875—Removat or DEap Bopres—Question, Mr. J. 
E. J ohnson-Ferguson ; Answer, The President of the Local Governraent 
Board (Mr. J. Chamberlain) , 

DistrEss IN THE MeEtTrRopotis — Sours Lonpon — Question, Mr. Thorold 
Rogers ; Answer, The Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Sir James M‘ Garel- -Hogg) 

Spain — DirrerentT1aL Duties — Question, Mr. Forwood ; " Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) 

Inetanp—Tue Crry or Cork Stream Packer Company—“ Boycorrine ”— 
Questions, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Mr. John O’Connor; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Harzovurs oF Reruce—Questions, Mr. Conybeare, Colonel Nolan ; An- 
swers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), The 
Comptroller of the Household (Mr. Marjoribanks) ‘ 

Burman—Tue British Avrnortrres—Mrrary Executions — Tue Pro- 

vosr MarsHat—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Under Secre- 

tary of State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth). , 


MOTIONS. 


ae Joe 


Impertat Revenve (IRELAND anp Great Brirain)—ReEso_vrion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House, a Return of the Gross Imperial Revenue of 
Ireland derived from taxation, and of the Population of Ireland for the years 1851, 
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ImperiaL Revenve (IRELAND AND Great Briratn)—continued. 
1861, 1871, and 1881, and a like Return for Great Britain for the same years, being in 
both cases a continuation, in like me of Taare Paper, No. dor, of Session 
1874,°’"—(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna) ee 
After debate, Amendment made, in lines 3 ‘and 4, by leaving out the 
words “ Great Britain,” and inserting the words ‘‘ England and Scot- 
land,”’ instead thereof. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE CrowN—Morion For A Serect CommirreEr— 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the method of a 
ment and apportionment of salaries and duties under the Crown,”—(Mr.Cossham) . 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-9 —— 


Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment Bill [Bill 60|)— 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Arthur 

0’ Connor) es 

After debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Viscount 

Cranborne : :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed 

After short debate, Original Question put, “and agreed to:—Bill read a 

second time. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and that it be an Instruction 
to the Committee that they have pe to — into the — of ‘The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880’ "’ 

After short debate, Motion are to :—Bill counted to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to inquire 
into the operation of “The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880: "*—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 





Mines Rating Bill—Ordered (Mr. Warmington, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Cobb) 
Pustic Accounts ComMITTEE— 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 4 
[12.45.] 
LORDS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Their Lordships met for Judicial Business only. [11.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Mr. Ocravius Vavenan Morcan— 


Ordered, That the Order ee February!, appointing a Select Committee to consider 
whether Mr. Octavius aughan Morgan is disqualified from sitting and voting as a 
Member of this House, be read and discharged,—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


QUESTION. 


——_0—> 

Pusrtic Meretrncs—Spreecu or Lorp RanporpH CuurcHitt at Betrast— 

Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) °* ee és 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—pj———. 
Tenure of Town Houses (Ireland) Bill [Bill 11]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Crilly) .. 1117 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill [Bill 26]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. C. H. James) 1159 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday 22nd March. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Water Supply, &c.) Bill [Bill 34] 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir James 
M' Garel-Hogq) - ee os -. 1164 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,”—( Mr. Coope.) 
Question proposed, ‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o——. 


Married Women (Maintenance in Case of Desertion) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Pulley, Mr. Thomas Blake, Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Warmington) ; presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 111] ” ss a .» +1168 
Payment of Members Bill—Ordered (Mr. Spensley, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Lawson, Mr. 
Boyd-Kinnear, Mr. Conybeare) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] -. 1168 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill—Ordered (Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 113] ee +» 1168 
School Fees of Non-Paupers Bill—Ordered (Mr. Llewellyn, Sir Richard Paget, Mr. 
Hobhouse) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 114] ee +» 1168 


Income Tax Administration Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Sir Charles 
Forster, Mr. Leatham, Mr. Whitley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 115] .. 1169 


Merchandise Marks Act (1862) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Baden-Powell, Viscount Cranborne); pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 116] -- 1169 
[6.50.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Freshwater Fisheries (Eels) Bill (No. 15)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( The Lord Thurlow) .. 1169 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


Tae New Pustic Orrices—Resotvution— Moved to resolve— 
“‘ That in the opinion of this House no further steps either of demolition or construction 
ought to be taken under the Public Offices Site Act before Her Majesty’s Government 
have heard the deputation from the Institute of Architects, arranged to take place on 
the Ist of March next,”"—( Zhe Lord Stratheden and Campbell) os «+ 1170 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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Merrorotis—Suxpay Mxermas iv Tar Squares AnD Parks — Question, 
Observations, Lord Lamington, Viscount Midleton, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, Viscount Cranbrook; Replies, Lord Aberdare, Lord Thurlow 1174 

IreLanD—Tue Nationat Leacvue—Locat Courts—Question, Observations, 

The Earl of Limerick, Lord Ashbourne; Replies, The Lord President 
of the Council (Earl Spencer), The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Earl Granville) .. 1181 


Arbitration Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord oe read 1* =. 17) «» 1187 
Justices’ Jurisdiction Bil] [=.1.]—Presented (The Lord Bramwell); read 1*(No.18) 1187 


Law of Evidence Amendment Bill L. ee (The Lord pease read 1* 
(No. 19) ie + 1187 


Union of Benefices Bill Fe ants (The Earl of Milltown) ; read 1* (No. 6.0. ; 1187 
6.0. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


a 


PaRLiAMENT—Sranvine ORDERS— 
Question, in Standing Order 1834, in line 49, after the word ‘‘ Metro- 
polis,” to leave out the words ‘‘ or Scotland, i put, and agreed to -. 1188 
Question, in line 50, after the word “ Department,” to insert the words 
“and as regards Scotland, the Secretary for Scotland,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Betrast Mat Drarwace Bitt—Resotvution— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Petition against the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, depo- 
sited in the Private Bill Office on the 19th instant, be nee and circu- 
lated with the Votes,”—(Mr. Sexton) oe .. 1189 

Motion agreed to. 


NOTICE. 


1) 
PaRLIAMENT—ORDER—ARGUMENTATIVE Questions — Notice of Question, 
Colonel Waring ; sitesi Mr. amass Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; Answers, 
Mr. Speaker ,. .. 1190 


QUESTIONS. 
—_-o0-—- 


Wates—Insrrcoror or State anv Serr Quarrres—Question, Mr. Jones- 
Parry; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home so eiprs: (Mr. 
Childers) 5 .. 1191 

Roya Irisx ConsTaBULARY—ALLEGED Disorper—Conpvuct | or PoLice AT 
BEnNeETSBRIDGE, Co. KitkeEnny—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, The 


Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) -» 1191 
Rartways—Raitway Covrirines—Question, Mr.  Saanneg ; ; ’ Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) - -. 1192 


IrELAND — ComMIssIONERS OF CHARITABLE Donations AND BrEquests— 
“ Betrast Waite Linen Hatt’’—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) : , 
Sza anp Coast Fisnertes (IRELAND)—GRIEVANCES OF THE FoYLE FisneEr- 
MEN—Question, Mr. James O’ Doherty ; —, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) ve +» 1198 
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Excisz—Cortacz Brewine Licences—Questions, Mr. Everett, Mr. Jasper 
More; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William 

Harcourt) ae 1194 
Cxuvurcu oF Reet.snn—Ooiryoours0"—" THE Hovsn OF Lavan” — re 
tions, Mr. Picton, Colonel Waring, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. ‘Childers), Mr. Speaker 1195 
Lanptorp AND Tenant (InELAND)—Mr. Micnart Lynon, Barna, Co. 
Gatway—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; aren The Chief Secretary 

for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . 1196 
Covrt or Bankruptcy (Irptanp)—THE LATE ; Openers, Assoxns (Mr. 0. 
H. James)—Questions, Mr. Peter M‘Donald ; SRR The Secretary 

to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) as 1197 
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Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Childers) 
Tramways AND Pustic Companres (InEtanp) Act—Tue West O1are 
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Lalor; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 


MOTION. 


——— Qe 
Orvers or THE Day— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day jee, post to the Order for the Committee on the 
Land Bill [Lords] be —— until after the Notice of Motion for the 
tar Diao we relating to Cro in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland,” 
ee r tone * ** ee *e ee 


Motion agreed to. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Crvi Services (SuPPLEMENTARY 
EstmmatTEs, 1885-6)— 
(In the Committee.) 


Oxrass IV.—Epvcation, Science, anp Arr. 


{: .) £460, London University.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
2.) £750, University Colleges, Wales. 
(3-) £27, 700, Public Education, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Crass V.—Forrien anp OCotonrat SERVICES. 


(4.) £3,000, Slave Trade Services. 
(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,200, be granted to Her Majesty,’ to defray the Charge which will come in 
dg on the “bls day of March 1886, in aid of 


course of payment during the year en 
e Salaries and Allowances of Governors, 


Colonial Local Revenue, and to defray 
&c., and other Charges connected with the Colonies, including ws incurred 
under ‘ The Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 1875’ ” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £45, be granted, &c.,’"—(Mr. T. M. Healy) .. 

After further short debate, Question a :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 66, Noes 
Original Majority 143. —(Div. List, No. 10.) 

uestion put, and agreed to. 


es ga VI.—Non-ErrectivE AND CHARITABLE SERVICEs. 
(6.) , te Superannuation and Retired a —After —_ debate, — 


agreed 
(7-) 2612, Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 
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Crass VII.—MiscELLANEovus. 


(8.) £2, 7 Registration of Voters, land.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(9.) £2,000, Registration of Voters, d.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 


REVENvVE DEPARTMENTS. 


(0. £12,000, Inland Revenue.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 
(11 £46, 000, Post Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe ee 


Navy (Suprrementary Estmares, 1885-6) 


(12.) 2,600 Men and Boys, Navy 

(13-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £308, 400, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ch which will 
come in course of pe yment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1886, 
to meet additional Expenditure for Navy Services 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Item of £32,200, for Dockyards at Home and Abroad, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote. "—(Dr. Cameron :)— After short debate, Moved, “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. Brunner :)\— 
After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 
246 ; Majority 179.—{Div. List, No. 11 :)—After further short debate, Original 
Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—( Mr. 
Brunner - :)—Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 





PaRLIAMENT—Buvsiness OF THE Hovse — Observation, The First Lord of 
The Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) on ve oe 


MOTION. 
—_—~e—— 


Crofters (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to the tenure 
of Land by Crofters in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and for other ve 
relating thereto,’’—(Mr. Trevelyan) 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, 

The Lord Advocate, Up. Solicitor General for Scotland); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 118.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Lunacy (Vacating of Seats) Bill [Bill 85|— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Dr. Cameron) .. , es os 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Rivers Poxtvtion (Rrver Lea)—Mortion ror a Serecr CommirrEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
condition of the River Lea, and to make such recommendations as may appear neces- 
sary,” —(Mr. Attorney General) oe ee oe a 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Nationa, Provipent InsukancE—APPOINTMENT oF SeLEct ComMMITTEE— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the best system of National Provident 
Insurance against Pauperism,’”’—(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 
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EpvcatTionaL EnDowMENTS—NOoMINATION OF SEetEct ComMITTEE— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee . 


Waterworks Rating Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gerald Belfour, Mr. Dodds, Mr. cndltitins 
Sir H. Roscoe, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Picton); presented, and read the first time [Bill 117] 
| 1.30.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Cotonres—IMPERIAL AND CoLon1AL Derences—Appress ror Returns— 


Address for— 


“ Returns of the number of naval and military officers now employed in the service of 
the Colonies by the permission of the Board of Admiralty a of the War Office ; of 
officers who have, in addition to the above, applied for permission so to serve ; of 
assistance given to the Colonial Governments in — guns, or other military 
stores,”"—(The Viscount Sidmouth) .. 


After short debate, Return amended, and agreed to. 


Satz or Porsons—Lecistation—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Milltown ; Reply, The Lord President of the Council (Earl Spencer) . . 
Orrice or THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND Orrice oF THE GENTLE- 
MAN UsHER OF THE Brack Rop — Motion for Appointment and 
Nomination of Select Committee, The Earl of Redesdale 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: —List of the Committee 


[5.0.] 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—~o——— 


Glasgow Bridges, §c. Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” ; 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed. 


Pouce anp SantTrary Recuiations—ResotvTion— 


Moved, “That the Committee of Selection do appoint a Committee not exceeding nine 
Members, to whom shall be referred all Private Bills promoted by Municipal and 

other Local Authorities, by which it is proposed to create powers relating to Police 
or Sanitary Regulations which deviate from, or are in extension of, or repugnant to, 
the General Law. 

That Standing Order 173, shall be applicable to all Bills referred to the said Committee. 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and a 

That Five be the quorum,”—(Mr. Broadhurst) ee 


Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( dr. Saxton : :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o——_. 


Post Orrice (InELAND)—ApPoiInTMENT oF Surveyors’ CLERKs—Question, 
= se M. Healy; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
owler) ‘ 
Pustic Meerines (IRELAND) — ‘Srzecn or Mr. G. H. Sura at Newry 
—Question, Mr. Alexander Blaine ; —— The Chief nk rs for 
Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. : oe 
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Corbet ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. ss a so 
Bannerman) . 
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Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne 
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inc, OrrictaL AssigNEE—Question, Mr. Peter M‘Donald; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Post Orrice (IrELAND)—TuE PosTMAsTER AT Bara—Question, Mr. Hen: 


cy 
Campbell ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 


Post Orrice (IrELanp)—Erection or a TetecraPnH Pote on Private 
Prorerty at EnniskiLLeN—Question, Mr. Henry Campbell; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Tae Merroporttan Potrce—Sir Epmunp HeEnprrson — Questions, Sir 
Robert Fowler, Sir Henry Tyler ; Saat The baud of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Childers) . 

Penstons—Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. 5 ree : ” Hiteleaes! The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Law anv Jusrice (IreLanp)—Case or Morcan Brien, ‘Geax Wuresa 
Assi1zes—Question, Mr. P. J. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief aan: 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Navy (Smz Arms)—Svurrty or Ourissexs—Question, Dr. ‘Cameron ; An- 
swer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. Woodall) 

Merroprotis—Meetines In Hypr Parxk—Question, Mr. Addison ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department Mr. Ohilders) 

Law anp Justice (Enetanp)—Pvusiic Execution: uestion, Sir Joseph 
Pease ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home onscinesaen ( 
Childers) ; Question, Mr. O’Kelly [no reply] 

Tre Eastern TELEGRAPH Company—Question, Mr. Hutton; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne Morgen) 

Invra (Frvance, &c.)—DeEpreciaTIon oF THE RurEE—Question, olonel 
Hughes-Hallett ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) ; 

Law = Jusr1cE—OomPENsATION TO Szamen Wirnesses—Question, Mr. 

; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) 
erat” RISH ConstasuLary — Croruine Contracts — Questions, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) 4 

Cama—Txe CuHeroo Convention—TueE Orrum Durres—Question, Sir 
Joseph Pease; Answer, The Under ey of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bryce) : ee 
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Forzren Customs Recutations—Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ( Mr. Bryce) 
Poustrc Meetines—Distoyat Meetine at THE CRITERION ‘REsTAURANT— 
Question, Mr. Baumann ; Answer, The Attorney General (Mr. Charles 
Russell : 
Law anv J RB or Porrce ConstaBie Hive at Fenny Comp- 
ton—Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Childers) 

Army (Inpra)—Inpran MIniTary Leave—Question, Mr. Shirley ; ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 

Post Orrice—Matts BETWEEN Oyprus AND ALEXANDRIA—Question, Mr. 
Howard Vincent ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (Mr. Osborne Morgan).. om yf 

Emeroyexs’ Liasmury Act—Kixprep Lectstation mx Foreran Coun- 
TRIeEs—Question, Mr. W. F. Lawrence; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) . 

Army—Prince Henry or BarTrEensERG—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) 

Law anv Justice (Enaranp anp Watrs)—Tne New Maaistrates— 
Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Childers) 

Eeyrpr—OperaTIONs IN THE Sovpan—Question, Mr. O'Kelly ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 

Law anp Porice—EmpLoyMent or A Broopnounp IN Pursvrr oF PoacnErs 
—Question, Mr. Saunders; Answer, ‘the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Childers) é 

Hicn Covurr or Jusrice—Tue Bar Liprary 1x tae Law ‘Courrs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
Leveson Gower) 

PaRtiaMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN THE CoLontes—CoLONIAL Vorers— 
Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 

Pantiawent — Procepure — Questions — Question, Captain Verney ; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. G@ Gladstone) 

Pustic Mzzrincs—Srxrcn or Lorp Ranpouen Cuvrceiut at Bevrast— 
Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ‘ 

Tue Lanp Laws—Lecistation—Question, Viscount Ebrington ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 

ParLiIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT oF Business — Question, Lord Randol oh 
Churchill; Answer, The First Lord of the renee (Mr. W. 
Gladstone) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0-—- 


Svrp.y—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Merropotis—Tue Merropotrran Potice Force—Orcanization—Reso- 
LuTrion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no reform of the administration and organi- 
zation of the Metropolitan Police Force will be satisfactory unless provision is 
made for such reform of the government of the Metropolis as will insure to repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers of the Metropolis a direct — over their own 
police,’’— (Mr. James Stuart,)—instead thereof . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After long debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read—continued. 
ear Moret wn again proposed, “‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air: ’— 


Loans To Lanpowners—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ it is desirable that more extended facilities should be given by legislation 
to owners of land to improve their estates by means of moneys wed on 
Terminable Annuities from the State,”"—(Sir John Swinburne) .. «» 1450 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand of 
the Question : ”—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. ey 
Main Question again proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair : ”"— 


Tenants or Giese Lands (IreLinp)—Observations, Mr. W. O’Brien; 
Reply, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) :—Short 
debate thereon ws és bs -. 1478 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn :—Committee upon Jfonday next. 


Sporting f.ands Rating (Scotland) Bill | Bill 86]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—{Dr. Cameron) .. 1487 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


— 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr. John Morley); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 119 1488 


CorpyHotp EnrrancuiseMentT [Stamp Duty ]— 


Considered in Committee oe ee ee +» 1488 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday next. 


Compensation for Damages Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. Broadhurst) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 120] os oe «. 1488 


Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) Bill — Ordered (Sir Richard Webster, Sir 
Richard Cross, Mr. Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Baggallay); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 121] «. 1489 
[1.18.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAROH 1. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill (No. 12)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) .. 1489 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 15th instant. 


Lunacy Bill (No. 13)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) .. 1504 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Drill Grounds Bil] [«.t.]—Presented (The Lord Sandhurst) ; read 1* (No. 24) .. 1504 
[6.15. | 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 1. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——f— 
Lambeth Water Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Sir Charles Forster) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed,” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words “‘ to a Select Committee, to consist of Nine 


Members, Five to be nominated by the House, and Four by the Committee of 
Selection BR Thorold Rogers.) 

Question 5 sor ‘«That those words be there added : ’’—After short 
debate, Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Bill commitiod to a Select Committee, to consist of Nine Members, Five to 
be nominated by the House, and Four by the Committee of Selection. 
Moved, “ Lay F all Petitions the Bill, presented within the time limited by the 

Standi Orders, be refi to the Committee; and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon 
their Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against 

such Petitions,”’—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Question put, and agreed to :—Ordered accordingly. 


Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bili— 


Bill read a second time . 
Bill committed to a Select Committee, to consiat of Nine Members, Five to 
be nominated by the House, and Four by the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions the Bill, presented within the time limited by the 
— Orders, be refi to the Committee : and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by sing their Counsel, ts, or Witnesses, be heard upon 


their Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against 
such Petitions, —(Mr. Thorold Rogers. ) 


NOTICE. 
—)——— 


Evictions (IrELAND)—Empitoyment oF THE Mrtitary Forces c¥ THE 
Crown—Notice of Resolution, Mr. Lewis 4: : 


QUESTIONS. 


— o—— 


Tae Merropourran Potice Force—Questions, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. Stuart-Wortley; Answers, The seer of State 
for the Home "Department (Mr. Childers) 

Law anp Justice (Svortanp)—Txe ProcuraTor Frsoar, OF Onsuay— 
Questions, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Dr. Cameron; Answers, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) . 

PaRLIAMENTARY Wn0rtene—Parvsznes—Inesaenanece OF Pans AT Exzo- 
tions—Questions, Mr. T. H. Bolton, Colonel Brookfield ; Answers, The 
Attorney General (Mr. Charles Russell) 

Tse Comace—Questions, Mr. 8. Montagu, Mr. Brodrick ; ‘dncmees The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 

Scotrtanp—Txae SuertrF Crerxk Derure or Sxye—Question, Mr. Wrasse 
Mackintosk ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 


ScortanD—ARrREARS OF Rares ry Skye—Question, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) . 
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IrnELAND—RaFFLEs FoR Lanps or Prorestrant LanpLorps—Questions, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Albert Grey ; Answers, The Chief ne for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) es 

[IRELAND — ConpDITION OF THE WESTERN Tora Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 


Orme anp Ovurrace (IRELAND)—ALLEGED OUTRAGES NEAR Ae 
Question, Mr. Joseph Nolan; Answer, The Chief Sonereny for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) ° 

Poor Law—DeERIVATIVE ieaviaiieneen — Caisitten. Mr. Norton ; ; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 


Army—Tae Tzstine or Sinz Anms—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The 
Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. Woodall) oe 


PaRLiAMENTARY Exxctions—Lisrs oF Slag Te ay ‘Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson ; Answer, The asad of State for the Home re 
(Mr. Childers) 

Army (AUXILIARY Fonozs)—ARTILLEny Votuwrans—Queation, Mr. Mark 
Stewart; Answer, The ry we of State for War (Mr. ee. 
Bannerman) . 

Law AND JusTICcE (Soorzamp)—Panocunarors Frecar—Question, Mr. J. Ww. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 

ScoTttanp—TuE Epvcation CopeE—Scnoot ATTENDANCE — Question, Mr. J. 
W. Barclay; Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) 

Post OFrrice— ost Carps—Question, Mr. Northcote; Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Post OrricE—ADDREssEs oF TELEGRAMS— Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) _.... 

IneLano—A.tecep “ Boycorrine’’— Questions, Captain M‘Calmont, Mr. 
W. O’Brien, Mr. Johnston ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) 

Lasovurers (IRELAND) Act—Tirrerary Boarp oF Guvanvians—Question, 
— Saunderson ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) 

Law AND JUSTICE (Enonaxp AND Waxes)—ArporntMENr ro THE REcorDER- 
sue or Liverrpoor—Questions, Mr. Orilly, Mr. Addison; Answers, The 
Attorney General (Mr. Charles Russell) 

Crime anp Ovutrace (IrELAND)—Ovrrace at Cronzs, Uo. Mowacuan— 
Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) 

Tae Inish Nationat Leacue—Murper OF Mr. Currin—Questions, Mr. 
Macartney, Mr. Parnell; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr 
John Morley) .. ° 

Intanp REVENUE DerarrMent—Lowsr Drvistox Crenxs—Question, Mr. 
Pickersgill ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Savinas IN RELAND —Rerorts—Question, Mr. Mitchell Henry ; Answer, 
The Ohief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

METROPOLIS—ORGANIZATION OF THE Potice—Question, Colonel Sandys; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Childers) ee 

Merroponis—Po.tce REGuLATIONS FOR Docs —Questions, Mr. Macfarlane, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Childers) 

Ecypr—Britisn Force 1n Eayrt AND THE Sovpan—Questions, Sir George 
Campbell, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) , 

Seep Supprty (Inetranp) Acr—Tue Seep Rare—Posrronement or PAYMENT 
or Fovatu InstaLMeENT—Question, Colonel Nolan; Auswer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. oe 
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Post Orrice Q Tretanp)—Tue Gatway Mars—Question, Colonel Nolan; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Iretanp—Lorp kanpotpn Onvrcat at Betrast—ExTra Poracm—Quee- 
tion, Mr. Johnston ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) be ee 

Eoyrr—Irrication Works anp Forcep Tateen—Qbsiien, ‘Sir initieed 
Samuelson ; Answer, The Under oe of State for catia Affairs 
(Mr. Bryce) oe 

Tue Irtse Lanp Onan Reoaiite i IN See, Mr. Tuite ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Post Orrice—Extra Postace—Question, Mr. E. R. Cook; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) - ‘ 

Prers anD Harsours (IrEtanp)—Harsovr; Works at OosTELLo AND 
Krexerrty, Co. Gatway—Question, Mr. taal sash The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) . ° 

Navy—Use or a Gunsoat By THE ResmpEnt ‘Wecameiiats at Banrry— 
Question, Mr. T. OC. ngage sidy Answer, The ee to the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. Hibbert) 

Cyprus (France, &o. 1 teste Colonel ‘Deldgemen ; : “Acai The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne Morgan) , 

Eeyer — Mepats anp Graturries—H.M.S. “ Jomyna”—Question, Mr. 
Vanderbyl ; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) . 

Commutation or Penstons—Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Burtats—Lecistation—BourtaL Grounps uri-—Chadetion, Mr. Richard ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home samara (Mr. 
Childers) Py 

Poor Law (Inmtamp)—Benorr0n oF Quasninienis Bie: Jecuie: D. ine 
OCrerk or THE Cavan Unton—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Johan Morley) 

Merroporis — Sunpay Meetincs in THE Parks — Question, Captain 
Fellowes ; Answer, The eieties of State for the Home a 
(Mr. Childers) 

TRADE AND OomMERCE—FALS&LY Stuemm Guete~Quediiean, Mr. Hickman, 
Mr. A. O’Oonnor, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ° 

Eeyet—Tue War 1n tHe Sovpan—ENGuLisH AND Anrenstas Puure— 
Question, Mr. Hickman; Answer, The Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance (Mr. Woodall) ee os 

Army—Prince Henry or Batrrenserc—Question, Mr. Tabonsbedd : An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) 

Army—Errects or A Deceasep So.tprer—Case or Dennis M‘DonnELL— 
Questions, Mr. O’Kelly; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman) ; ee 

Post Orrice (IrELanp)—Postr Gana AT Bee csamaiiate on - Question, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

ADMINISTRATION AND ExpgnDITuRE—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) . 

Paris Iypusrrtat Exurerrion—Question, Mr. Spensley ; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—oj— 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estrmmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—Forericn anp CotonrtaAt SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a aemeany sum, not exceed- 
ing £25,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1886, for the 
Expeases of Her Majesty's Embassies and Missions Abroad ”’ eo ee 

Motion made, and Question pro » “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£12,500, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Bradlaugh : :)—After long debate, Question put :— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 98, Noes 185; Majority 87. (Div. List, No. 12.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £69,210, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, for 
certain Charges pods with the Urange River Territory, the Transvaal, Zula- 
land, Bechuanaland, the Island of St. Helena, - the High Comemenrene for 
South Africa”  .. oe oe 

After debate, Motion made, and Question ciated “ That a Saieneee sum, 
not exceeding £1,210, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After further debate, 
Question put: —The Committee divided ; Ayes 85, Noes 229; Majority 144.— 
(Div. List, No. 13.) 


Original Question again proposed . on ee 
After short debate, Original Question put, and paar to. 


Army (Suprremenrary Estates, 1885-6)— 


(3-) £100, Warlike Stores and Works.—After short debate, Vote agreed to in 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Land Registry Bill | Zords| [Bill 91]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Mr. Henry H. Fowler) ; 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill peer in Committee, wail 
reported, without Amendment :—Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) Bill [Bill 103|— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Leveson Gower) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Zord 
Algernon Percy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts Continuance Bill { Bill 107 }— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Wr. John Morley) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday uext. 
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MOTIONS. 


Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation Bill— 

Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide for the transfer of the Ulster 
Canal and the Tyrone Navigation or Coal Island Canal from the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland to the Lagan ee Company, — for other eal 
poses,”’—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) « 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate ‘be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 

Arthur 0? Connor : :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :— 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Post Orrice—Svusmartne Tetecrapn Conrracr (St. Vincent To tHE West 
Coast or Arrica)—Resotvrion— 


Moved, “ That the Contract, dated the 19th day of January 1886, for the construction 
of a Submarine Telegraph Line from the Island of St. Vincent to the West Coast of 
Africa be approved,’’—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) ee 


After short debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Shop Hours Regulation Bill— 
Select Committee nominated :— List of the Committee .. é 
[1.15.1 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 


Movunrep Votunrgeer Inranytry — Question, Observations, Viscount 
Midleton; Reply, The Under Secretary of State for War (Lord 
Sandhurst) .. oe oe -_ ; 


VENTILATION OF THE Hovse—ReEsoLtvution— 


Moved, “ That the evidence of John Percy, Esquire, M.D., taken before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod in session 1869, be laid as the Table, and that the same 
be printed,’’—( The Earl of Limerick) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: —The said wtbiiidi laid on the 

Table accordingly, and to be printed. (No. 26.) 


Electric Lighting Act (1882) Aeneas = [u.L.] — Presented (The Lord 
Rayleigh) ; read 1* (No. 25) 
[4.15. ' 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


-—— 0 ——_- 
Kast London Water Bili (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Sir Charles Forster) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, Five to be nominated by the 
House, and Four by the Committee of Selection,” — (Mr. Thorold Rogers.) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, presented within the time limited by 
the Standing ore a be referred to the Committee ; and that such of the Petitioners 
as pray to be heard b by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, be heard 

upon their Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel ‘peard in favour of the Bill against 

such Petitions,—(Mr. Thorold Rogers.) 
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Midland Railway Bill (by Order) — 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir Charles Forster) 1666 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House, whilst not unwilling to consider favourably an application from 
the said Company, under proper conditions, for power to make arrangements with 
other Companies tending to economise the cost of transport to the Company, refuses to 
entertain the same as a mere incident in a Bill for miscellaneous objects, and 
unaccompanied by the offer of any compensating advantuges to the public,” *—(Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” — (Mr. Staveley Hili:)—Motion agreed to:—Debate ad- 
journed till Tuesday next. 


Belfast Main Drainage Bill—Rxeso.tvtion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, 
that they do insert in the Bill Clauses for the following marae 

To assimilate the Manicipal franchise of the borough of Belfast to the existing 
Parliamentary franchise ; 

To enable every person qualified to vote at a Municipal election in Belfast to be a 
candidate for election to the office of councillor or alderman ; 

To constitute the present boundary of the Parliamentary borough of Belfast the 
boun ders the Municipal borough, and to direct and provide for a new division 
of the cipal borough into wards, as recommended in the Report of the Muni- 
cipal Boundaries (Ireland) Commission, dated the 27th of June 1882, and to au- 
thorize a proportionate increase in the number of aldermen and councillors ; : 

To provide for an entire new election of all the aldermen and councillors of the 
borough, upon the reformed franchise, within the present year,’’—(Mr. Sexton) 1677 


Previous Question proposed, ‘ That the Original Question be now put,”— 
(The Chairman of Ways and Means : :)—After long debate, Question A 
—The House divided; Ayes 84, Noes 200; Majority 116.—(Div. ist 
No. 14.) 


NOTICE. 
—_0——_- 
Marxtenance or Socran Orper (Iretanp) — Notice of a Mr. 
Holmes wis ve ss .. 1751 


QUESTIONS. 


ee 


Harsours (Scorzanp)—Invercorpon Harsour — Question, Dr. R. 
M‘Donald; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) a . 1752 

Tue MacisTracy (Inetawp)—Mr. Joun O. Pang, J.P., Corx—Question, 

Mr. Gilhooly; Answer, The Chief Secretary” for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) os . 1752 

Poor Law (Inmtaxp)—Anwacn ‘Unsoe—Rumovas. OF A Paurm BY THE 

Retrevine Orricer—Question, Mr. Alexander Blaine; Answer, The 


Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) - . 1753 
Fisnerres (Scoranp) —THEe TwEEp Fisnertes Acts—Question, Sir Charles 
Tennant; Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) .. 1758 


Post OFrFIcE (Inutanp)—Tas Postmaster oF Bata—Question, Mr. Henry 
Campbell; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Arnold 
Morley) ° . 1754 

Epvcation Derartuent—T2cunicat Epvcation—Question, Mr. J. acoby i 
Answer, The Vice President.of the Council (Sir Lyon Playfair) . 1755 
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Tar Pooenrx Park (Dustiw)—Barracks ror Marriep OonsTtaBuLaRY— 
Tue Postic Parxs—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Secre- 
oe to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler), The First Lord of the Trea- 

(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). . 
liar” Purcuase SETTLEMENT Company—Question, Major Saun- 
derson; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) .. 

Contacious Diseases (Annmats) Act—Foor-anp-Movutn Diszasz IN Fire— 
Question, Viscount Grimston ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Heneage) .. 

Evictions (InELanp)—Oase oF THE WiIDow, Anne Suaw, Co. Monacnax— 
Questions, Mr. Macartney, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) ee 

Savines Bayxs Returns (ENGLAND AND Goer: tt Queition, Mr’ nee 
O’Brien ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) 

ImportaTion oF Irntsh Catrne—Tue Montuty Retrvrns—Question, Mr. 
Duckham ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) 

Lanp PUncHasE (Ingtanp) Acr—Question, Mr. Mulholland; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Epvcation Department (ScoTtanD)—Gaetioc in Boarp Soucors—Question, 
Mr. Beith ; Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) 

ELEcTRIO Ligutina Act, 1882—Provisronat or Private Brrts—Question, 
Mr. Northcote; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) 

IreLaNp—Oranck Emercency Comairree (Oo. Cavan)—Question, Mr. 
Johnston ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Lunacy (IreLanp!—Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 

Scortanp—Untversity or St. ANDREW’ s—Question, Mr. Edmund Robertson ; : 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) . 

Navy—Sperciar Promotions—Question, Captain Verney ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) 

Scortanp—ABERDEEN UniIversiry—Tne Cuarr oF Prystococy—Question, 
Mr. James Campbell; Answer, The ne for Scotland (Mr. 
Trevelyan) ° 
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Question, Captain M‘Calmont; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. J ohn Meloy) 
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Se og ee Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
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MOTIONS. 
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Moved, “* That, in the opinion of this House, immediate s should be taken to 
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Statistics,””—(Mr. Bradlaugh) * ee ** 
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Lazsour Sraristics—REsoLuTiIoOnN—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘“‘That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to insert 
the words “a Select Committee be appointed to consider the best means of collecting 
and oe ~ as to Labour in the United Kingdom,”—(Mr. EZ. Stanhope,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words pro to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Town Hoxtprves—Morion ror a Serect CommitrrEe— 


Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed, ‘to inquire into the terms of occupa- 
tion and the compensation for improvements by the occupiers of town 
houses and holdings in Great Britain and » (Colonel Nolan) , 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Labouchere :)—Question 
put, and agreed to. [1.15.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—) — 


Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 10 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—({ Mr. Mayne) : 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 

committed for Monday next. 


Unclaimed Deposits Bill [Bill 77}— 
NM pa, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Zdmund 
ertson) ae we oe ee oe 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 107, Noes 
88; Majority 19.—(Div. List, No. 15:)—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Tuesday next. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act (1872) Amendment Bill [Bill 108]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Arthur 
O° Connor ) - ee oP oF oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
“ Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,”—(Mr. Tom- 
inson. ) 

Question pro , ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 31st March. 


Coal Mines Bill | Bill 92)}— 
—_ ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir R. Assheton 
ross - ‘as “i e . 
After ~ eo debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be committed for Monday next,’—(Sir 2. 
Assheton Cross :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill 
committed for Monday next. 
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Marriages Validity Bill (No. 11)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read .. 1872 
After short debate, House in Committee :—Bill reported, without amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* 7o-morrow. 


Cuarrtasre Trusts (Attorments Exrension Act, 1882)—-MorTion For A 
RetuRN— 
Moved for “ Return of all charities known to the Charity Commissioners, the income of 
which is shown to be distributable in articles in kind or in money, in the ‘ General 
Digest of Endowed Charities’ laid before Parliament on the motion of Lord Robert 
Montagu between the years 1868 and 1876, as supplemented by the information 
subsequently acquired by the Charity Commissioners ; and distinguishing those 
charities the income of which may be otherwise applied in + eines of schemes 
established by the Charity Commissioners,’’—(The Earl of Onslow) . «- 1878 


Motion agreed to :—Return ordered to be laid before the House. 


Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Bill [.1.]— Presented (The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell); read 1* (No. 27) - .. 1874 
[4.45.] 
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HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


First Sesstoy or tue Twenry-Turrp PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unrtep Kincpom or Grear Barirarmy anv IJIneranp, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 12 JANuARy, 1886, In THE Forry-NINTH 


YEAR oF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF SESSION 1886. 





rqXxHE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT of the United Kingdom— 

which had met for the despatch of Business on Thursday, the 
23rd day of October, 1884—was prorogued on the 14th day of August, 1885, 
to Saturday, the 31st day of October, and from thence further prorogued to 
Wednesday, the 18th day of November ; and, on the same day, was dissolved 
by Proclamation :—And Her Majesty thereon declaring Her pleasure to call a 
new Parliament, directed Writs to be issued accordingly ; which Writs were 
made returnable on Tuesday, the 12th day of January. 

The PARLIAMENT was opened by Commission. 





Then Five of the Lorps ComMissIonERS 
HOUSE OF LORDS, §|—namely, Tho Lorp Crancettor (Lord 


|Halsbury); The Lorp Pxresipenr or 
Tuesday, 12th January, 1886. tug Counctt (Viscount Cranbrook); The 


|Eant or Ippgsieien (First Lord of the 

“iy ‘Treasury); The Eart or Coventry 
Tuz House of Pzers being met, beoospee <a oi of oo at 
rms); an e Viscount BarRrincTon 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR | ac- | (Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard) — 
quainted the House, ‘being in their Robes, and seated on a 
“That Her Majesty, not thinking fit to be | form placed between the Throne and 
personally Present here this day, has beer the Woolsack, commanded the Gentle- 
P man Usher of the Black Rod to let the 


under the Great Seal, in order to the opening | : 
and holding of this Parliament.” . Commons know “ The Lords Commis- 
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3 Took the 


sioners desire their immediate Attend- 
ance in this House, to hear the Com- 
mission read.” 


Who being come ; 


Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
“* My Lords, and Gentlemen of the TTouse 


of Commons, 


“Her Magszsty, not thinking fit to 
be present here to-day in Her Royal 
Person, hath been pleased, in order to 
the opening and holding of this Parlia- 
ment, to cause Letters Patent to be 
issued under the Great Seal, consti- 
tuting us and several other Lords therein 
named Her Commissioners, to do all 
things in Her Majesty’s name, on Her 

art necessary to be performed in this 

arliament, and this will more fully 
—— by the Letters Patent themselves, 
which will be now read. 


Then the said Letters Patent were read 
by the Clerk. And then 


Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“We have it in command from Her 
Majesty to let you know, that Her 
Majesty will, as soon as the Members 
of your House shall be sworn, declare 
the causes of Her calling this Parlia- 
ment; and it being necessary that a 
Speaker of the House of Commons shall 
be first chosen, it is Her Majesty’s Plea- 
sure that you, Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons, repair to the Place where 
you are to sit, and there proceed to the 
Choice of some proper Person to be your 
Speaker; and that you present such 
Person, whom you shall so choose, here, 
to-morrow, at Two o’clock, for Her 
Majesty’s Royal approbation.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
PRAYERS. 


The Lord Chancellor—Singly, in the 
first place, took the Oath at the Table. 


Rout or tuE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
{in the usual manner) a List of the Lords 

emporal in the First Session of the 
Twenty-third Parliament of the United 
Kingdom : The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


{LORDS} 








Oath. 4 


Certificate of the Election of Sixteen 
Representative Peers for Scotland — 
Delivered, and read as follows :— 


Earl Mar and Kellie. 
Strathmore and Kinghorn. 
» Haddington. 
» Lindsay. 
Airlie. 
Leven and Melville. 
» Northesk. 
» Orkney. 
Viscount Strathallan. 
Lord Forbes. 
», Saltoun. 
»» Sinclair. 
Blantyre. 
» Balfour of Burleigh. 
» Polwarth. 
» Borthwick. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


CrerK oF THE ParttAmMEents — The 
Lord Chancellor informed the House 
that Her Majesty had been pleased to 
appoint, by Her Letters Patent dated 
the 26th day of December last, Henry 
Graham, Esquire, to the office of Clerk 
of the Parliaments, vacant by the death 
of Sir William Rose, K.C.B., the late 
Clerk of the Parliaments: Patents read; 
and the said Henry Graham then made 
the prescribed declaration (which decla- 
ration is set down in the Roll amongst 
the oaths of the great officers), and took 
his seat at the Table. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire—Sat 
first in Parliament after the death of his 
grandfather. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales—Singly took the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh—Singly took the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn—Singly took 
the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge—Singly took the Oath. 


Several Lords—Took the Oati. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, Two o’elock. 














Election of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 12th January, 1886. 





The House met at Two of the clock ; 
and, it being the first day of the meet- 
ing of this Parliament, pursuant to 
Proclamation, the Right honourable Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, K.O0.B., Clerk of 
the House of Commons, and Jteginald 
Francis Douce Palgrave, and Archibald 
John Scott Milman, esquires, Olerks 
Assistant, attending in the House, and 
the other Clerks attending, according 
to their duty, Kenneth Augustus Muir 
Mackenzie, esquire, Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery in Great Britain, delivered 
to the said Sir Thomas Erskine May a 
Book, containing a List of the Names 
of the Members returned to serve in 
this Parliament. 


Several of the Members repaired to 
their Seats. 


A Message was delivered by Admiral 
Hon. Sir James Drummond, G.c.z., Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod: 


‘* Gentlemen, 

‘‘The Lords, authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission to open this 
Parliament, desire the immediate attend- 
ance of this Honourable House in the 
House of Peers, to hear the Commis- 
sion read.” 


Accordingly, the House went up to 
the House of Peers;—And a Commission 
having been read for opening and hold- 
ing the Parliament, the Lords Commis- 
sioners directed the House to proceed 
to the Election of a Speaker, and pre- 
sent him To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock, in the House of Peers for the 
Royal Approbation. 


And the House being returned ;— 


ELECTION OF A SPEAKER. 


Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY, address- 
ing himself to the Clerk), who, standing 
up, pointed to him, and then sat down)— 
Sir Thomas Erskine May, in obedience 
to the gracious communication from Her 
Majesty, which we have just listened to 
in “ another place,” it now becomes the 
first duty of the House of Commons, as 
it is its ancient and undoubted Privilege, 
to proceed to the Election of a Speaker. 
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I feel it, Sir Erskine May, to be a high 
honour and a great gratification that I 
have been requested on this occasion to 
propose as a candidate the name of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for War- 
wick and Leamington (Mr. Arthur Peel), 
with the confident assurance that that 
name will be received with cordial ap- 
proval, and will meet with universal 
assent. Two years ago the House of 
Commons sustained a serious and a 
signal loss by the retirement of so able 
and experienced a Speaker as Sir He: 
Brand; and I do not think I shall be 
guilty of exaggeration if I say that at 
no period of our history, and under no 
circumstances, was the choice of a fit 
person to fill that Chair a matter of 
greater public interest and concern than 
it then was. The heated debates of 
1881, the intervention of the Speaker, 
the extraordinary powers subsequently 
conferred upon Sir Henry Brand, the 
rolonged controversy over the New 
Rules in 1882, all were fresh in the 
recollection of the House. I believe the 
question we all anxiously asked was— 
who among the Members of the House 
could be found capable of sustaining 
the unremitting toil, of bearing the 
heavy burden, and the immense respon- 
sibility of so arduous a post? I think 
I may say that it was a matter of uni- 
versa] congratulation when the choice 
of those who were concerned in the 
original selection and nomination of 
a fit person to fill the Chair fell upon 
Mr. Arthur Peel. The son of a great 
Commoner, of a great Prime Mi- 
nister, and a great Leader of this 
House, bearing the name of England’s 
most illustrious hero— Mr. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel seemed tu have double 
claim upon the confidence of this House 
and upon the respect and affection of 
the British nation. But he had other 
claims, and stronger claims—personal 
and individual claims—which recom- 
mended him to the notice of the House 
of Commons, and which were his real 
recommendation for the high post for 
which he was selected. He was known 
for his high and independent character, 
for his spotless integrity, for his un- 
varying courtesy. Vout cheers. Mr. 
Biacar: No, no! }] He was known to 
have had experience of official life; he 
was known to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with all the work of the House 
of Commons. His name was received 
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with acclamation. He was proposed 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), in a speech 
which still lingers inour memories. His 
Proposer, on that occasion, in forcible, 
dignified, and eloquent language, enun- 
ciated those Constitutional doctrines 
which should guide the House of Com- 
mons in the selection of a Speaker, 
and then proceeded to make special 
application of them to Mr. Peel, 
grounded on long and intimate know- 
ledge of his personal character. Mr. 
Peel was called to the Chair by the 
unanimous voice of the House. And we 
were at once assured of the wisdom of 
our choice, for as soon as he was elected 
the Speaker Elect, standing on those 
steps, before he proceeded to take 
his seat in the Chair, addressed the 
House in words so striking, so weighty, 
80 dignified, and so becoming his high 
station, that I believe we felt, every one 
of us, that he had raised by that address 
the moral tone of the whole House. We 
were satisfied that we had found in Mr. 
Peel a worthy Successor of the most dis- 
tinguished men who had preceded him 
in the Chair. It is not for me, on this 
occasion, to review his conduct in the 
Chair. I feel myself precluded, in his 
presence, from saying that which Ishould 
like to say both in a personal and public 
capacity. The whole House is, I be- 
lieve, perfectly conscious of the high opi- 
nion entertained of Mr. Peel; but this 
much I may say—and no one will, I be- 
lieve, deny it—that he has fulfilled, to the 
utmost, all the anticipations of his most 
sanguine supporters. He has conducted 
himself in the Chair with dignity. He 
has presided over our deliberations with 
ability and impartiality. He has ex- 
hibited clear apprehension, ready deci- 
sion, sound judgment, self-possession, 
and resolution. He has proved himself 
well acquainted with the Rules and Or- 
ders of the House. He has shown him- 
self capable of protecting all our Privi- 
leges. He has discharged, in an ad- 
mirable manner, other duties, not less 
arduous, not less important, though less 
conspicuous. He has watched carefully 
over the course of our Private Business. 
He has been kind, courteous, and acces- 
sible to every individual who has ever 
sought his advice. He has enjoyed and 
retained the confidence of the House of 
Commons-—a confidence which I boldly 
say neither rank, nor attainments, nor 
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inheritance of proud name, nor personal 
prestige, without high personal charac- 
ter, can ever command orinsure. I pro- 

ose, therefore, to this new House of 

ommons, composed to so large an ex- 
tent of new Members, representing so 
many new constituencies, an old, an 
honoured Speaker, tried and approved by 
the last House of Commons. i propose 
him in accordance with all the best pre- 
cedents which are to be found recorded 
in our Journals during the last two 
centuries—the best period of our Parlia- 
mentary history. I propose him espe- 
cially in accordance with the precedents 
which regulated the re-election of Mr. 
Manners Sutton in 1833, of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre in 1841, and of Mr. Brand in 
1874. I cite these precedents because I 
think they prove the usage of continuity 
in the Chair, and the importance which 
the House has always attached to that 
continuity. Such continuity has long 
been recognized as adding weight and 
authority to the Speaker for the time 
being. But, besides and beyond this, I 
emphatically propose Mr. Peel on his 
own merits; because I feel assured that 
the House at large is well convinced that 
there is not at the present moment, 
within these walls, any other man so 
pre-eminently qualified to guide and 
direct our deliberations, to maintain our 
Privileges, and to hand down unsullied 
to remote posterity all those lofty tradi- 
tions which have ever appertained to the 
unique position of Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Ibegnow, Sir Erskine May, 
to move—‘‘ That the Right honourable 
Arthur Wellesley Peel do take the Chair 
of this House as Speaker.” 

Me. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir Erskine 
May, I rise for the purpose of seconding 
the Motion submitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir John R. Mow- 
bray). The House will feel, as I feel, 
that there is very little to be said after 
the admirable speech in which he has 
introduced this subject to the House. 
To hon. Members sitting in the Parlia- 
ment now about to commence who had 
seats in the last Parliament, and in the 
last Session, it seems’ absolutely un- 
necessary to say a word in favour of the 
candidate before us. But to the new 
Members what has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman is of importance. 
I know not that I ought to trouble the 
House with anything like a repetition 
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of it; but, at the same time, I feel dis- 

to add two or three sentences to 
those which he has offered. What 
qualities are required in the presiding 
officer of the House of Commons have 
been, to a certain extent, described. 
To new Members it must, I think, be 
clear, although they have no acquaint- 
ance with what has been done in this 
House heretofore, that it is absolutely 
necessary that the Speaker should have 
a very compiete and minute know- 
ledge of the proceedings of the House, 
and of its modes of transacting Busi- 
ness. That, I think, we have found in 
our late Speaker, as I doubt not we 
shall find in the Speaker who is to come 
ample knowledge of that kind. At the 
same time, with regard to the question 
of courtesy, I have observed that the 
Speakers who have sat in that Chair 
during the 40 years that I have been in 
this House have been themselves marked 
for their courtesy to individual Members. 
There are abundant cases in which Mem- 
bers require to consult the Speaker on 
little difficulties that arise, or as to 
points in their own procedure; and I 
have looked sometimes almost with 
wonder, but always with great admira- 
tion, at the manner in which applica- 
tions of this kind to the Speaker, from 
every part of the House, have been re- 
ceived by him. I have no doubt what- 
soever that in the Speaker whom we 
are about to elect we shall find this 
courtesy as conspicuously displayed as 
it has been by those who have preceded 
him. Then there comes the question to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred, and to which I would refer in 
one sentence; and that is the idea, the 
opinion, and the faith we have that 
whosoever occupies that Chair should 
be a man of inflexible impartiality, that 
there should be no taint of Party feel- 
ing or of Party spirit to influence him, 
or attach to him, or be suspected of him. 
in any of the transactions with which he 
is connected. Then we have another 
quality to which also some reference has 
been made, and that is the quality of 
courage and firmness. In a House like 
this, composed of more than 600 Mem- 
bers, debating with a freedom rot sur- 
passed, I suppose, in any other Legis- 
lative Assembly, there occur cases in 
which I should say that excitement and 
passion take the place sometimes of 
calmness and of reason. The questions 
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discussed are so great, they interest so 
many, the feeling of Party sometimes is 
so strong, that it would be deplorable 
and a lamentable thing if we had, in 
the Chair of this House, a feeble man, 
wanting in courage and firmness on 
these occasions. Well, I think, judging 
by the past, that in placing Mr. Peel in 
that Chair we shall have the confidence 
that, while he will do justice to every 
Party and every section in the House, at 
least he will be certain to do this—to up- 
hold the dignity of his own Office, and to 
support the authority of the House 
itself. I think I have said pretty nearly 
all that is necessary in regard to this 
matter. I believe that the House is 
disposed, as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has suggested, by a unanimous 
vote, to elect Mr. Peel to that Chair. If 
they do so they will confer upon him a 
signal honour, and they will do a signal 
service to the House itself, and to the 
millions whom we are supposed to repre- 
sent within these walls. Of Mr. Peel I 
will say that he bears a name famous in 
the annals of Parliament ; and I believe 
that if he is elected to that Chair, when 
the time shall come that his time of ser- 
vice shall be completed, it will be found 
that he has not lessened that fame, but 
has rather added to it. I beg, Sir, to 
second the Motion that Mr. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel be called to the Chair of 
this House. 

Mr. JUSTIN MCCARTHY: Sir 
Erskine May, in the absence of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Parnell), the Leader of the 
Party with whom I have the honour to 
act, it is not my intention to offer any 
opposition to the Motion just submitted 
to the House, or to what seems to be the 
general decision of the House. It would 
have given me pleasure if I could have 
sincerely joined in all the commendations 
which have been passed on the Gentleman 
whose name has been proposed to-day. 
It would have given me pleasure even if 
I could have abstained on this occasion 
from saying a word or two on behalf of 
the Party with whom I act in this 
House. But, Sir Erskine May, it would 
be the merest affectati n and something 
like hypocrisy on my part, and on the 
part of those on whose behalf I now 
speak, if I were to allow the language 
of unmitigated eulogy which has been 
poured out in regard to Mr. Peel to pass 
without some form of protest. I myself, 
Sir Erskine May, had on the Books of 
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this House, for a lengthened period of 
last Session, a Notice of Motion inviting 
the House to say that, on one occasion at 
least, Mr. Peel did not act in an equitable 
and impartial manner as regards one 
Party in this House. Several of my Ool- 
leagues also had on the Books of this 
House Notices of Motion of a similar kind 
referring to the same, or to some other 
and similar, transaction. The House, 
therefore, will understand that, without 
any wish to introduce debate on a ques- 
tion of this nature, it would not be pos- 
sible for me or my Friends to allow it to 
go forth to the country—after having 
endeavoured as well as we could last 
Session to obtain a vote from this House 
finding fault with Mr. Peel’s conduct for 
want of impartiality—it would not be 
possible for us to allow this Motion to 
pass without protest, and to allow it togo 
to the country that we admitted that 
Mr. Peel was right in his action towards 
us, and that we were wrong when we 
endeavoured to induce the House of 
Commons to censure him for that action. 
I have no wish to intrude longer on the 
attention of the House. So far as I am 

rsonally concerned, in my relations 
with Mr. Peel I have received nothing 
but kindness and courtesy at his hands. 
But I am not speaking now of Mr. Peel, 
the private Gentleman whom we all 
respect, nor even of him as Speaker of 
this House in his ordinary relations 
with Members; but I am speaking of 
him as an officer of this House, who, in my 
firm and sincere belief, acted on morethan 
one occasion with a distinct want of that 
impartiality which is one of the noblest 
qualities in a Speaker, and for which he 
has received such high, and I might al- 
mostsay such unmeasured, praise to-day. 
Beyond entering that protest, in order 
that it may not be supposed that I and 
we Friends concur in the compliments 
which have been paid, I shall not fur- 
ther detain the House. 


The House then unanimously calling 
Mr. Pzzt to the Chair, 


Mr. PEEL stood up in his place and 
said: Sir Thomas Erskine May, I re- 
spectfully thank the House for the man- 
ner in which they have received the 
mention of my name. I should be alto- 
gether wanting, Sir, in the discharge of 
the obligations of courtesy, and I hope 
I may add of friendship, too, if I failed 
to thank the right hon. Baronet the 
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Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir John R. Mowbray) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) forthe terms 
they have used towards mein respectively 
proposing and seconding my nomination 
to the Chair of this House. Two years 
ago, Sir, it was the pleasure of this 
House to elect me to fill that Chair. 
They have been two years of eventful 
history. I speak not of the mere per- 
sonal considerations which arise in con- 
nection with them. No Speaker could 
have occupied that Chair for those two 
years without having the importance of 
that time pressed steadily upon him in- 
dividually. But I may say that if I 
have learned, as I have learned, much 
during the occupation of that Chair for 
two years, I have above all things learnt 
this—more deeply to appreciate and more 
fully to estimate the difficulties and the 
delicacies which surround the occupant 
of that Chair. AndI am more deeply 
conscious—I say it unaffectedly—I am 
more deeply conscious than I ever could 
have been before of my own short- 
comings and failure to act up to the 
great traditions of that Office. Sir, 
these have been eventful years ; they 
have resulted in a General Election, 
conducted, as it has been, under a Re- 
form Bill and a Redistribution of Seats 
Bill. The result has been that we are 
now met together in this House with an 
infusion of new Members such as has 
never been paralleled forthe last 50 years. 
As one who has sat in this House for 
20 years, may I remind those hen. Gen- 
tlemen who, conversant as they are with 
business of great importance outside this 
House, are yet taking their places in 
this Assembly for the first time—may I 
remind them, as I wish to do without 
presumption, that the Rules aud Forms 
and Proceedings of this House are 
wedded to remote antiquity; that many 
of them which seem to be new are deve- 
lopments of the old; and that, while we 
have adopted new Rules to suit the sup- 
posed requirements of the day, we have 
ever been influenced by a regard for pre- 
cedentand old times. Many of our Forms 
and Rules are old; some are new ; some 
are girt with the prescriptive dignity 
of immemorial custom. Rie if 1 am 
elected—if it is the pleasure of the House 
to elect me to that Chair, I shall appea] 
with equal confidence to new Members ag 
toold. Ishall askthemto approach thos, 
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Rules, Forms, and Orders, with that 


erous and equitable spirit in which 
oo they ought to be approached, 
whether they have to be interpreted 
and administered on the one hand, or 
have to be complied with on the other. 
I shall, above all, Sir, ask for the for- 
bearance of the House. No one knows 
better than I how much I shall stand in 
need of it. The position of a Speaker, 
the moral strain upon him, to say 
nothing of the physical tedium, are 
great calls and demands “per any indi- 
vidual. Whatever those burdens may 
be, Sir, whatever those difficulties may 
be, they are lightened if one can feel 
assured that one will have the co-opera- 
tion and support of the House. With- 
out that a bp the position of a Speaker 
is untenabie and intolerable; but there 
is ample reward for anything that may 
be gone through in the discharge of that 
Office—I would say more, those difficul- 
ties, which I have alluded to, vanish al- 
together if one can be assured that in 
some small measure, at least, one has 
won the confidence of the House of 
Commons. Sir, I respectfully thank 
the House, and I very humbly place 
myself at its entire disposal. 


The House then again unanimously 
ealling Mr. Peet to the Chair; he was 
taken out of his place by the said Sir 
Joun R. Mowsray, and the said Mr. 
Bricut, and conducted to the Chair. 


Then Ma. SPEAKER Exzct, standing 
on the upper step, said: Standing in 
this place, { beg again most respectfully 
to thank the Members of this House for 
the great honour they have done me, 
and for the dignified Office with which 
they have been pleased to invest me. I 
shall remember all I have said; and I 
beg to assure the House that I shall, 
above all, try to exercise that virtue of 
impartiality to which allusion has been 
made. I shall strive to know no dis- 
tinction of Party, but to appeal, with the 
utmost confidence, not to one section of 
the House or another, not to one Party 
or another, but to the entire Assembly 
of this House of Commons. 


And then the Mace, which before lay 
under the Table, was now laid upon the 
Table. Then— 

Tae OHANCELLOR or ruzE EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bgacn) rose 
and said: It ismy agreeable duty, in the 
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name of this House, to tender to you, 
Sir, ourhearty congratulations upon your 
unanimous election, for the second time, 
to the high and honourable Office of 
8 er of the House of Commons. 
That Office, Sir, is, as you have already 
stated, one of t labour and great 
anxiety ; but it is something more than 
that. It is an Office requiring the 
highest qualities in anyone who can 
successfully perform its duties. The 
highest sense of honour, the strictest 
impartiality, not only as between diffe- 
rent Parties or sections, but as be- 
tween all the Members of the House; 
the power to maintain with dignity and 
firmness, but also with temper and with 
tact, due order and liberty in our pro- 
ceedings ; a capacity for rapid and ac- 
curate judgment, by which alone the 
Speaker can deal with those many and 
difficult questions which so often occur, 
and which have to be decided in a mo- 
ment under very unexpected circum- 
stances—this, Sir, is a combination of 
qualities which very few individuals are 
fortunate enough to possess; and yet 
such qualities are essential to the success- 
ful performance of the duties of Speaker 
of this House. But, Sir, there is some- 
thing more without which even those 
qualities cannot secure success, and that 
is the possession of the confidence of 
this House. That confidence, Sir, you 
have already won. When, nearly two 
years ago, you succeeded in that Chair 
a man whose long and admirable ser- 
vices had won for him the respect and 
the affection of the House of Commons, 
you stated, with becoming modesty, that 
in your judgment the choice then made 
was, at any rate tosome extent, dictated 
by a recollection of your near connection 
with that great man whose name will 
always stand as one of the first in our 
Parliamentary history. Then, Sir, you 
were reminded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) that 
much was expected from you. That ex- 
pectation has been morsthan fulfilled. If, 
at that time, the name of the father had 
any influence in determining thechoiceof 
the House, though that name can never 
be forgotten, yet, to-day, we choose you 
on account of the proved merits of the 
son. We congratulate you on your 
election to that Chair. Wecongratulate 
ourselves still more that we have been 
able to make such a choice. I have 
dwelt upon the qualities necessary for 9 
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Speaker. You, Sir, have reminded this 

ouse that we owe to any Speaker our 
cordial support. I think, Sir, I may | 
that that support will be warmly an 
continuously accorded ; for I believe that 
this House, which more fully and more 
completely represents the people than 
any previous House of Commons, will be 
mindful, with the best of its Predecessors, 
that the authority of the Chair must be 
supported in order to secure that order 
and regularity in our debates without 
which it is impossible for this House to 
maintain the character which it should 
enjoy of a working, business-like As- 
sembly, fittingly representing the people 
of this great country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir Erskine May, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), in the excellent though 
brief address which he has delivered on 
the present occasion, has, I am quite cer- 
tain, expressed the sense, not only of 
those who sit behind him and who may 
be considered as the supporters of his 
Government, but of the House at large. 
At the same time, Sir, I think it may 
not be out of place if, in conformity with 
the usage of at least some former periods, 
I venture more directly, on behalf of those 
with whom I am more closely associated 
in political opinion, to echo from this side 
of the House those assurances of sup- 
port and confidence which the right hon. 
Gentleman has wisely and ably delivered. 
Sir, in the course of more than half-a- 
century I have witnessed changes in 
this House, among which, undoubtedly, 
none is more undeniable, none more 
conspicuous, than the very great change 
that has taken place in the character of 
the Office you_have again been elected 
to fill. It is not, I think, saying too 
much if I affirm that, at the time when I 
entered Parliament, the choice of a 
Speaker was a mattercomparatively easy; 
and the demands made upon him, though 
even then very great, yet were demands 
which might have been satisfied by not 
a very large proportion, perhaps, but yet 
byan appreciable proportion of the Mem- 
bers who sat on the Benches of the 
House. One historical incident which 
illustrates the change which I refer to is 
this—that within the last 100 years 
Members were chosen tothe Speakership 
at a very early period of their life. It 
is now felt that, among the essential con- 
ditions of that Office, independently of 
all other gifts, a large experience—a 
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great Parliamentary knowledge, founded 
upon experience and even habit, are 
among the primary and indispensable 
qualifications for filling the Chair. In 
truth, Sir, the demands on our Speaker 
have reached a point at which I will 
venture to say they will admit of no 
further augmentation ; for if it were to 
ae that changes in the habit of 
mind, of thought, and of speech, and of 
conductin this House became less favour- 
able than hitherto they have happily been 
to the authority of the Chair—if, also, 
there were to be any weakening of that 
strong and powerful alliance in which 
the mass of the House habitually stands 
with the occupant of the Chair—then I 
do believe that the strongest mind, that 
the firmest nerve, that the best inten- 
tions, that the most distinguished talents 
must necessarily fail under the burden 
that in such case would necessarily lie 
on the Speaker. But, Sir, I feel that, in 
this instance, that is not the case. In 
the few words that have been spoken 
to-day by way of protest on behalf of a 
particular Party—a third Party—in this 
House, I did not read any more than 
what was felt to be, by the person who 
spoke them, the reluctant fulfilment of 
what was to him a conscientious duty. I 
have no doubt that it may have occurred 
to that hon. Gentleman, as it will have 
occurred to others, that the relations in 
which he and his Party have stood to 
the Chair on some occasions have been 
strained relations, and relations in which 
it was hardly within the compass of 
human possibility that perfect satisfac- 
tion oh ry be given to the individuals 
immediately concerned, and perfect satis- 
faction given to the general obligations 
of the Speaker. But, Sir, I wish to say 
that, in the speech of the hon. Member, I 
did not detect—I do not read in it—any 
indication of a disposition to relax the 
duties incumbent upon himself and upon 
other Members of this House towards 
the Chair; rather I recognize in it an 
acknowledgment of those duties; and I 
earnestly hope that the circumstances 
in which the hon. Gentleman now ap- 
ears may render it, perhaps, more easy 
or him to conduct his relations with the 
Chair in future contingencies than it has 
been in the past. But, Sir, one thing I 
wish to say, and for the Purpose of say- 
ing it I was especially desirous to rise. 
Allusion has been made, and has been 
very properly made, to the change in 
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the composition of this House brought 
about by the important Acts for the ex- 
tension of the Franchise and for the 
Redistribution of Seats. I remember, 
Sir, very well, at the time of the first 
Reform Bill, there were great and per- 
haps not unreasonable apprehensions in 
the mind of the Government of the day 
—the Government of Lord Grey—as to 
the increased difficulties which the 
Speaker might find in controlling the 
debates and proceedings of the House 
of Commons, in consequence of the 
very large number of new Members 
elected, and to a certain amount of 
change in the circumstances and classes 
to which those new Members belonged. 
Happily, Sir, in effect, the practical 
result was entirely to dissipate those 
apprehensions. I have carefully 
watched, from time to time, what the 
effects have been of the successive 
widenings of the popular basis of this 
House ; and I do not hesitate to say, as 
a matter of fact, that those classes of 
Members which have been introduced 
into the House in consequence of that 
widening of the basis have borne, 
and will bear, no disadvantageous 
comparison in respect of conduct, in 
— of submission to the Chair, 
and in respect of disposition to support 
the Chair, and to observe in all par- 
ticulars the order and the courtesies of 
this House—will bear no unfavourable 
comparison with the class who, up to the 
year 1832, had almost a monopoly of the 
House. Sir, it is not necessary to dwell 
upon the particular qualities which are 
now so urgently necessary in the Speaker, 
and which have been so admirably stated 
by those who have preceded me. I will 
only observe this—that it is quite con- 
ceivable that there might be in this 
House Gentlemen with qualifications 
not only good, not only high, but abso- 
lutely incomparable for many of the 
purposes which it is the business of the 
Speaker to serve, and yet who might be 
totally disqualified for the satisfactory 
discharge of the duties of that Office; 
because, Sir, it is in the combination of 
a great number of qualities, a num- 
ber of qualities not easy to unite to- 
— often apt to run in different 

irections—it is in that combination and 
in that happy balance that alone can be 
found that sum of qualifications accord- 
ing to which the Speaker in the Chair 
will give satisfaction or will not give 
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satisfaction. Sir, the House believed 
when you were chosen, that we had 
found in you that happy balance and 
that combination which would enable 
you to deserve and to win their confi- 
dence. Your name gave you a favour- 
able introduction to the notice of the 
House; but your name, at the same 
time, heightened the expectations and 
heightened the demands which were 
made upon your mind and your powers. 
You now, however, have no longer to 
rest upon your name, or to depend upon 
anticipations alone. In looking to your 
past, Rie, I feel the most confident ex- 
pectations of your future. It is with 
these expectations that I venture to con- 
gratulate the House upon the thorough 
harmony of to-day’s proceedings ; and I 
venture to congratulate you, Sir, upon 
having again received, in so marked a 
manner, one of the highest honours that 
can be conferred upon a British citizen, 
in the ascription to you of the great 
Office you have again been elected; to 
hold, and the conferring of which, Office 
is, above all things, the note, the stamp, 
and the seal of your possessing the 
thorough and unbounded confidence of 
the House of Commons. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuaet Hicxs-Beacn): I 
beg to move that this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. Speaker Exzct put the Question, 
which, being agreed to,— 


The House was adjourned accordingly, 
and Mr. Speaker Exxcr went away with 
the Mace before him. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Three o’cleck till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 13th January, 1886. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


The Lords Commissioners — namely, 
The Lorp Cuancettor (Lord Halsbury) ; 
The Lorp Presment or THE CovuNcrL 
(Viscount Cranbrook); The Earn or 
Ippestricu (First Lord of the Treasury) ; 
The Eart or Coventry (Captain of the 
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Corps of Gentlemen at Arms); and The 
Viscount Barrineton (Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard)—being in their 
Robes, and seated on a Form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘“«The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate Attendance in this House.” 


And the Commons being at the Bar; 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PRESENTED AND APPROVED. 


Tue Ricur Honovraste ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY PEEL, Speaker Elect, 
said— 

“My Lorps, 

“‘T have to acquaint your Lordships, 
that in obedience to Her Majesty’s 
commands, Her Majesty’s most faithful 
Commons have, in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights and privileges, pro- 
ceeded to the Election of a Speaker, and 
that their choice has fallen upon myself, 
and I now present myself at your Lord- 
ships’ Bar, and humbly submit myself 
for Her Majesty’s gracious approba- 
tion.” 


Then Tue LORD CHANCELLOR 
said— 


‘“‘ Mr. Peet, 


‘“We are commanded to assure you 
that Her Majesty is so fully satisfied 
of your zeal for the public service, and 
of your ample sufficiency to discharge 
the arduous duties which Her faithful 
Commons have selected you to dis- 
charge, that She does most readily ap- 
prove and confirm you as their Speaker.” 


Then Mr. SPEAKER said— 
‘My Lorps, 


“T submit myself with all humility 
and gratitude to Her Majesty’s gracious 
commands. It is now my duty, in the 
name and on behalf of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom, to lay claim by 
humble Petition to Her Majesty, to all 
their undoubted rights and privileges ; 
especially to freedom of speech in de- 
bate; to freedom from arrest of their 
persons and servants; and, particularly, 
to free access to Her Majesty whenever 
oceasion shall require, and that the 
most favourable construction shall be 


put upon all their proceedings. As for 
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m I pray that if any error shall be 
committed it may be imputed to myself, 
and not to Her Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons.” 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 


said, 
“Mr. SPEAKER, 


‘We have it further in command to 
inform you that Her Majesty does most 
readily confirm all the rights and privi- 
leges which have ever been granted to 
or conferred upon the Commons by any 
of Her Royal Predecessors. 

‘* With respect to yourself, Sir, though 
Her Majesty is sensible that you stand 
in no need of such assurance, Her 
Majesty will ever put the most favour- 
able construction upon your words and 
actions.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
IRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Vis- 
count Bangor a Representative Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the late Earl of 
Erne, deceased, with the Certificate of 
the Olerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


Several Lords—took the Oath. 


House adjourned at Four 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock, 


Saath ete need 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 13th January, 1886. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


The House being met, and Mr. 
Speaker Exxcr having taken the Chair, 
a Message was delivered by the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black : 


‘Mr. SPEAKER, 
“The Lords, authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
immediate attendance of this Honourable 
House in the House of Peers.” 
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Accordingly, Mr. Spzaxer Exxcr, with 
the House, went up to the House of 
Peers, where he was presented to the 
said Lords Commissioners for the Royal 
Approbation. 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, one 
of the said Lords Commissioners, signi- 
fied Her Majesty’s approbation of Mr. 
Speaker Elect. 


The House being returned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER said: I have to re- 
port to the House that, in the House of 
Peers, Her Majesty, by Her Royal 
Commissioners, has been pleased to ap- 
prove the choice made of myself for the 
Office of your Speaker, and that I have, 
in your name and on your behalf, laid 
claim by humble Petition to Her Majesty 
toall yourancient Rightsand Privileges— 
freedom of speech in debate, freedom 
from arrest of your person and servants, 
and, particularly, of free access to Her 
Majesty whenever occasion may require, 
and that the most favourable construction 
shall be placed upon all your proceedings. 
All these, Her Majesty, by Her Commis- 
sioners, has been pleased to grant and 
confirm, in as ample a manner as they 
have ever been granted and confirmed 
by Her Majesty, or by any of Her Royal 
Predecessors. 

It is my duty again to thank the 
House for the high honour they have 
done me in electing me to the Chair of 
this House. I have now to remind the 
Houso that the first duty of its Members 
is to take the Oath according to the form 
prescribed by law. 


And thereupon Mr. Srzaxer, firstalone, 


standing upon the upper step of the 
Chair, took and subscribed the Oath. 
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PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 

Mr. SPEAKER, again rising, said: 
Before hon. Members come to the Table 
to take the Oaths it is my duty to inform 
the House that I have received a letter 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) in respect to the proceeding as 
affecting the hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh). I have thought it my duty, 
under the very exceptional circumstances 
of the moment, and inasmuch as by the 
nature of the case there can be no de- 
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bate, to put the House in ion of 
the main facts of this letter ; and also of 
another notice or letter which I have re- 
ceived from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes), signed by himself 
and by another hon. Member of this 
House, the hon. Member for the Honiton 
Division of the County of Devon (Sir 
John Kennaway). The letter of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) con- 
tains an historical retrospect of the case 
which I do not propose to read to the 
House. It is, as far as I know, a state- 
mentof mere facts, and it is not necessary 
for me to put the House in possession of 
those facts. The letter concludes by 
putting an important question, which it 
is my duty, I think, to read in the very 
words the right hon. Gentleman has 
used. It is as follows :— 


** Tt will thus be seen that the House of Com- 
mons consistently, and notwithstanding new 
writs and fresh elections of Mr. Bradlaugh, has 
refused to permit him to repeat words which in 
his case would be simply an act of profanation. 
The Court of Appeal has decided, by a judgment 
which the House of Commons could not but 
recognize, that Mr. Bradlaugh was incapable of 
taking an Oath. [Cries of “No!”’] No one 
doubts his identity ; and I am advised that, as a 
matter of law, a state of facts once established 
is presumed to exist until the contrary is proved, 
(Cries of “No!”] Until the House of Com- 
mons is fully constituted, any action by the 
House is difficult, if not impossible. I there- 
fore respectfully submit for your consideration, 
in view of the facts to which I have deemed it 
my duty to direct your attention, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should not be permitted to go through 
the form of taking the Oath without an oppor- 
tunity being afforded to the House of expressing 
its opinion upon a proceeding which I believe, 
if fully constituted, it would decline to sanc- 
tion. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. E. Hicxs-Bgacu.” 


The other notice to which I have referred 
as proceeding from the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University and the 
hon. Member for the Honiton Division 
of the County of Devon, containing also 
an historical retrospect of the case, and 
differs very slightly indeed from tho 
letter which I have just read, except in 
calling my attention to the fact of the 
appearance of a newspaper styled Zhe 
National Reformer of January 10, 1886. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) 





and his Colleague conclude with a pro- 
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test, and ask my opinion upon a point] Tae CHANCELLOR or rus EXOCHE- 
of Order. I have said that I deemed it | QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn): I 


my duty, under exceptional and extra- 
ordinary circumstances, to place these 
letters before the House; and I think it 
may be for the convenience of the House 
that I should, before the House is con- 
stituted and before hon. Members come 
to the Table to take their Oaths, state 
my view—a view arrived at after full 
consideration—of what ought to be my 
conduct in the course of these proceed- 
ings. It will be observed that the state- 
ments made by the Right honourable 
Gentlemen to whom I have referred 
allude to proceedings in a former Parlia- 
ment, and that in no case cited does the 
Speaker take original and independent 
authority upon himself. Itis always by 
the action of the House, in consequence 
of something that has occurred during 
that Parliament. We are assembled in 
a new Parliament. I know nothing of 
the Resolutions of the past. They have 
lapsed, they are void, they are of no 
effect in reference to thiscase. It isthe 
right, the legal statutable obligation, of 
Members when returned to this House, 
to come to this Table, and take the Oath 
prescribed by Statute. I have no au- 
thority, I have no right, original or 
delegated, to interfere between an hon- 
ourable Member and his taking of the 
Oath. I have been further asked whether, 
when the House is completed, and after 
a quorum has been constituted, it would 
be competent for a Motion to be made 
intervening between the honourable 
Member for Northampton and his taking 
of the Oath? I have come clearly, and 
without hesitation, to the conclusion that 
it would neither be my duty to prohibit 
the honourable Gentleman from coming 
nor to permita Motion to be made standing 
between him and his taking of the Oath. 
The honourable Member takes that 
Oath under whatever risks may attach 
to him in a Court of Law. But it is not 
for me, I respectfully say it is not for 
the House, to enter into any inquisition 
as to what may be the opinions of a 
Member when he comes to the Table to 
take the Oath. I am bound, and the 
House is bound, by the forms of this 
House, and by the legal obligation and 
rights of Members. Ifa Member comes 


to this Table and offers to take the Oath, 
I know of no right whatever to intervene 
between him and the performance of a 
legal and statutable duty. 


Mr. Speaker 





ask, by the indulgence of the House, to 
be permitted to make one observation 
—[ Cries of “* Order!”’ 

r. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that, if he has 
any objection to my decision, a debate 
cannot now be initiated. No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman rises to a point of 
Order. 

TazCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Beacn): I 
understand, Sir, your answer to the 
question which I have ventured to put 
to you to be that you will neither inter- 
vene yourself in the matter, nor will you 

ermit the intervention of any other 

on. Member of this House with a Mo- 
tion. However much I, Sir, or any 
other Member of this House——[ Cries 
of “ Order!” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman of the distinction 
I wish to draw between calling my at- 
tention to a point of Order and making 
a speech. The right hon. Gentleman 
would not be in Order in making a 
speech, seeing that he has not yet, him- 
self, taken the Oath. 


The following is the Entry in Votes 
of the Letters referred to by the 
Speaker :— 


January 12th 1886. 
Sir, 

I beg respectfully to place before you the 
following statement with regard to Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, one of the Burgesses elected to serve 
in Parliament for the Borough of Northampton. 

On the 3rd of May 1880, Mr. Bradlaugh, 
having then been elected as Member for the same 
Borough, claimed to be allowed to affirm instead 
of taking the Oath, by virtue of an Act which 
gives that power to witnesses who have no 
religious belief. The question was referred to a 
Committee of the House of Commons: who re- 
ported, that the power claimed by Mr. Brad- 
laugh does not exist in respect of the Parliamen- 
tary Oath. Onthe 21st May, Mr. Bradlaugh 
claimed to take and subscribe the Oath, and was 


‘in the act of doing so, when Sir Henry Drum- 


mond Wolff interposed with a Motion that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should not be allowed to take the 
Oath. To this Motion an Amendment wag 
moved and carried that it be referred to a Select 
Committee to inquire into the facts and circum- 
stances, and as to the right of the House to re- 
fuse to allow the Oath to be administered to 
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Mr. Bradlaugh. On the 16th of June the Com- 
mittee reported as to the right and jurisdiction 
of the House to refuse to ellow the form of the 
Oath prescribed to be taken by duly elected 
Members to be taken by them, that there is and 
must be an inherent power in the House to re- 
quire that the Law by which the Proceedings of 
the House and its Members in reference to the 
taking of the Parliamentary Oath is regulated, 
be duly observed; that, by making the claim to 
affirm, Mr. Bradlaugh voluntarily brought to 
the notice of the House that on several occa- 
sions he had been permitted to affirm in a Court 
of Justice, under the Evidence Act Amendment 
Act, 1869-70; in order to enable him to do 
which, a Judge of the Court must have been 
satisfied that an Oath was not binding upon Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s conscience. The Committee fur- 
ther reported that, under the circumstances, the 
compliance by Mr. Bradlaugh would not be the 
taking of an Oath within the true meaning of 
the Statutes, 29 Vict. sect. 19, and 31 and 32 
Vict. cap. 72, and that therefore the House can, 
and in the opinion of the Committee ought to, 
prevent Mr. Bradlaugh going through this form. 
On the 21st June it was moved by Mr. Labou- 
chere that Mr. Bradlaugh be admitted to make 
an affirmation or declaration instead of the 
Oath. To this an Amendment was moved by 
Sir H. Giffard, which was carried, that Mr, 
Bradlaugh be not permitted to take the Oath or 
make the declaration. On the 31st March 1881, 
judgment was delivered by the Court of Appeal 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was a person who, by want 
of religious belief, was not entitled by the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Act or the Promissory Oaths 
Act to make or subscribe an Affirmation. On 
the 26th April 1881, Mr. Bradlaugh again 
claimed to take and subscribe the Oath: and the 
House resolved that Mr. Bradlaugh be not per- 
mitted to go through the form of repeating the 
words of the Oath. On the 7th Feb. 1882, Mr- 
Bradlaugh came to the Table to take and sub- 
scribe the Oath: the House again resolved that 
he be not permitted.. On the 21st Feb. 1852, 
Mr. Bradlaugh advanced to the Table and read 
from a paper the words of the Oath, and having 
kissed a copy of the New Testamant signed the 
paper. On the 22nd Feb. the House resolved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh having disobeyed the 
Orders of the House and having in contempt of 
the authority of the House irregularly and con- 
tumaciously pretended to take and subscribe the 
Oath, be expelled the House ; anda new Writ 
was ordered to be issued for the Borough of 
Northampton. On the 6th of March the Housg 


reaffirmed the Resolution of the 7th February, 
and directed that Mr. Bradlaugh be not per- 
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mitted to go through the form of taking the 
Oath. On the 4th May 1883, the House resolved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to go 
through the form of repeating the words of the 
Oath. On the 11th February 1884, Mr. Brad- 
laugh advanced to the Table, proceeded to 
read from a paper the words of the Oath, and 
having kissed a book, signed the paper and left 
the same on the Table. The House ‘resolved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to go 
through the form of taking the Oath. On the 
21st February the same Resolution was re- 
affirmed. In the month of June 1884, the case 
Att.-Gl. ». Bradlaugh was tried at Bar, before 
Lord Coleridge C.J., Grove J., Huddleston B., 
and a Special Jury. The Jury find among 
other things that on the 11th February 1884, 
Mr. Bradlaugh had no belief in a Supreme 
Being, and was a person upon whose conscience 
an Oath, as an Oath, had no binding force ; and 
that the House of Commons had full cognizance 
and notice of these matters, in consequence of 
the avowal of Mr. Bradlaugh. In December 
1884, an application for a new trial, upon the 
ground that the verdict was against the evidence 
was refused, both in the Queen’s Bench Division 
and in the Court of Appeal. In Jan. 1885 an 
appeal was heard, and judgment was given for 
the Attorney-Genl. on the merits, on the ground 
that a Member of Parliament who does not be- 
lieve in the existence of a Supreme Being, and 
upon whom an Oath, as an Oath, has no bind- 
ing effect, is, owing to his want of religious be- 
lief, incapable by Law of making and subscrib- 
ing the Oath of Allegiance appointed by the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act as amended by the 
Promiszory Oaths Act. 

It will thus be seen that the House of Com- 
mons consistently, and notwithstanding new 
writs and fresh elections of Mr. Bradlaugh, has 
refused to permit him to repeat words which in 
his case would be simply an act of profanation. 
The Court of Appeal has decided, by a judg- 
ment which the House of Commons could not 
but recognize, that Mr. Bradlaugh was inca- 
pable of taking an Oath. No one doubts his 
identity ; and I am advised that, as a matter of 
law, a state of facts once established is pre- 
sumed to exist until the contrary is proved. 
Until the House of Commons is fully consti- 
tuted, any action by the House is difficult, if 
not impossible. I therefore respectfully submit 
for your consideration, in view of the facts to 
which I haye deemed it my duty to direct your 
attention, that Mr. Bradlaugh should not be 
permitted to go through the form of taking the 
Oath without an opportunity being afforded to 
the House of expressing its opinion upon a 
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proceeding which I believe, if fully constituted, 
it would decline to sanction. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. E, Hicxs-Beacu. 
The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of 
The House of Commons. 


To the Speaker Elect. 

House of Commons, 
Jan. 12, 1886. 
Sir, 

We, the undersigned, being Members of the 
present House of Commons, direct your atten- 
tion to the facts and circumstances following : 
—That Charles Bradlaugh, of 20, Circus Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, has been returned 
by the Borough of Northampton as one of the 
Members to represent the said Borough in the 
present Parliament. 

That the said Charles Bradlaugh is the same 
person who was elected to serve in Parliament 
by the same constituency in the late Parlia- 
ment. 

That the said Charles Bradlaugh was then, 
and is now, avowedly an Atheist, and is thereby 
disqualified from taking the Oath of Allegiance, 
or making an Affirmation, in the form set forth 
in “ The Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866.” 

That, since the last General Election, and 
under date January 10th of this year, 1886, the 
said Charles Bradlaugh has caused to be printed 
and published in a Newspaper ‘‘ printed and 
published by Charles Bradlaugh, of 20, Circus 
Road, London, N.W., and by Annie Besant, of 
19, Avenue Road, London, N.W., at 69, Fleet 
Street, E.C., the following notice :—“ The full 
legal responsibility for everything which ap- 
pears in these columns rests on Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant as Editors and Publishers of 
the paper. For the opinions expressed in all 
signed articles the writers are morally respon- 
sible. The editorial policy of the paper is 
Republican, Atheistic, and Malthusian, but all 
opinions are freely admitted, provided only that 
they be expressed reasonably and in proper 
language.” This notice appeared in ‘‘The 
National Reformer,” January 10th, 1886. A 
copy of the Newspaper containing the notice 
above written is herewith enclosed. 

We now state, for your information, that the 
late House of Commons repeatedly refused to 
allow the said Charles Bradlaugh to sit and 
vote therein, in consequence of his incapacity 
to take the Parliamentary Oath of Allegiance, 
or make an Affirmation. The Journals of this 
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House show that the said Charles Bradlaugh 
was not allowed to sit and vote in the House 
on the following dates : June 22, 1880; April 9, 
1881 ; April 26, 1881 ; May 10, 1881; August 3, 
1881; February 7, 1882; February 22, 1882; 
March 6, 1882; June 22, 1882; May 4, 1883 ; 
February 11, 1884 ; February 21, 1884 ; July 6, 
1885. In the year 1884 the Attorney General 
filed an information under the Crown Suits Acts 
to recover penalties from Charles Bradlaugh for 
having sat and voted in the House of Commons 
without first having made and subscribed the 
Oath under the Parliamentary Oaths Act. 
After a trial by a jury, judgment was given 
against the Deferdant. On appeal, a Divisional 
Court gave judgment against the Defendant. 
Subsequently, on the 28th of January 1835, 
the Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Cotton and 
Lindley after argument decided that the De- 
fendant, Charles Bradlaugh, was liable to pay 
the said penalties. In giving judgment, the 
Master of the Rolls said, ‘‘that the Law on 
this point had been clearly settled for years, 
and it had been decided that any person whose 
mind was in that state could not be a witness 
in any case or under any circumstances because 
he could not take an Oath. Whatever words, 
or whatever forms a man might use or go 
through, if his conscience was not bound by 
them he was incapable by the Law of England 
of taking an Oath. In his opinion, the ques- 
tion of the belief of the Defendant was an issue 
of fact which must be decided by the Jary in 
precisely the same way as they decided other 
issues of fact, and any evidence relevant to 
that issue was admissible. 


“Tt was said that the House of Commons 
must have a knowledge of the state of mind of 
the person pretending to take the Oath at the 
time he took it; but, in his opinion, if the 
House of Commons had no knowledge whatever 
that the person pretending to take the Oath had 
no belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
or that his conscience was not bound by the 
Oath, if it should subsequently come to the 
knowledge of the Attorney General that the 
Member having gone through the form of 
taking the Oath did not regurd himself as 
bound by it, it would be his duty to commence 
proceedings against him under this statute. 

“He hoped it would be thoroughly under- 
stood from the Judgment of that Court, that it 
was impossible by an artifice, by any subter- 
fuge, by any daring, or by any force, for any 
Member of the House of Commons to avoid or 
evade the penal consequences of this statute, 
and that any such Member who should take 
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his seat without taking the Oath within the 
meaning of the Act would be liable to the 
penalties imposed by the statute, even if the 
House of Commons itself were not only to 
refuse him leave to be sworn but were actually 
to pass a Resolution permitting him to be 
sworn. As long as the Defendant remained in 
his present state of mind, he would be inca- 
pable of taking the Oath within the meaning of 
the Act; and, if he took his seat- without taking 
the Oath, he would be liable to the penalties 
imposed.”” Against this decision the Defendant 
has appealed, and that Appeal is now pending 
in the House of Lords. 

In the event of Charles Bradlaugh presenting 
himself to take the Oath of Allegiance, or to 
make an Affirmation, as prescribed by the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Act, 1866, we submit that he 
is not entitled to take the said Oath or to 
Affirm ; that he is disqualified because of the 
facts and circumstances hereinbefore stated, 
and which, as Members of the House of Com- 
mons, we now formally bring under your 
notice as Speaker thereof: and we protest 
against the said Oath being administered to the 
said Charles Bradlaugh, or his being allowed to 
make an Affirmation, pending judgment on his 
Appeal by the House of Lords, or until this 
House shall have had an opportunity of delibe- 
rating and resolving on the question raised 


herein. 
Henry Cecit Rares, 


Member for Cambridge University. 
Joun H. Kennaway, 


Member for the Honiton Division of 
the County of Devon. 


Then several other Members took and 
subscribed the Oath; and several other 
Members made and subscribed the 
Affirmation required by Law. 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o’clock till Two 
o’clock To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 14th January, 1886. 





Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


The Lord Bishop of Chester—Took 
the Oath for the first time. 

The Lord Bishop of Southwell—Took 
the Oath for the first time. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, to 
y next, Two o'clock. 
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Thursday, 14th January, 1886. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath, and one other Member 
made and subscribed the Affirmation 
according to Law. 


Notice being taken that the Honour- 
able Robert Torrens O'Neill, returned 
as Member for Mid-Antrim, was by a 
clerical error described in the Return as 
the Honourable Edward O’Neill, and 
Lord Arthur Hill, Member for West 
Down, having stated on his own know- 
ledge that the names of the Member 
for Mid-Antrim were Robert Torrens 
O'Neill ; 

Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown 
do attend the House forthwith with the 
Return for Mid-Antrim, and amend the 
same by striking out the word ‘‘ Edward,” 
and inserting the words ‘‘ Robert Tor- 
rens.” 

And the Clerk of the Crown attended 
and amended the said Return accord- 
ingly. 

House adjourned at half after 


Three o'clock till Two 
o’clock To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 15th January, 1886. 


The House met. at Two of the clock. 


Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath. 


Resolved, That this House will, at the 
rising of the House this day, adjourn 
till Wednesday next, at Two of the clock. 
—(MMr. Akers- Douglas.) 

House adjourned at a quarter 


after Three o'clock till 
Wednesday next. 
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Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Wilton—after the death 
of his brother. 
The Duke of Newcastle—after the 
death of his father. 
The Marquess of Abercorn—after tho 
death of his father. 


NEW PEERS. 


‘Sir Thomas Bateson, Baronet, having 
been created Baron Deramore of Belveir 
in the county of Down—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 

Garnet Joseph Baron Wolseley, G.O.B., 
G.C.M.G., General and General Officer 
Commanding -in-Chief the Forces in 
Egypt, having been created Viscount 
Wolseley of Wolseley in the county of 
Stafford—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 

Henry John Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 
commonly called Lord Henry John 
Montagu - Douglas-Scott, having been 
created Baron Montagu of Beaulieu in 
the county of Southampton—Was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable Charles John 
Baron Colville of Culross in that part 
of the United Kingdom called Scotland, 
K.T., having been created Baron Col- 
ville of Culross in the county of Perth 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Four o’clock, to Thursday 
next, One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 20th January, 1886. 


The House met at Two of tho clock. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o'clock till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 21st January, 1886. 


MINUTES. )]—Pvusttc Buwu—First Reading— 
Parish Churches * (5). 


PRAYERS. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Viscount Halifax—after tho death 
of his father. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

The Queen being seated on the 
Throne, and the Commons being at the 
Bar, with their Speaker, the Lord 
Chancellor, taking directions from Her 
Majesty, delivered Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech to both Houses of Par- 
liament, as follows :— 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“My relations with other Powers 
continue to be of a friendly character. 

“The difference which existed, 
when I last addressed you, between 
my Government and that of Russia, on 
the subject of the boundaries of Af- 
ghanistan, has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. In pursuance of a Convention 
which will be laid before you, the 
English and Russian Commissioners, 
with the full concurrence of my ally, 
the Amir of Afghanistan, have been 
engaged in demarcating the frontier of 
that country. I trust that their work, 
which is already far advanced, may 
tend to secure the continuance of peace 
in Central Asia. 

“ A rising in Eastern Roumelia has 
given expression to the desire of the in- 
habitants for a change in the political 
arrangements under which they were 
placed by the Treaty of Berlin. My 
object, in the negotiations which have 
followed, has been to bring them, ac- 
cording to their wish, under the rule 

















The Queen's 
of the Prince of Bulgaria, while main- 
taining unimpaired the essential rights 
of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 
“ Under a Convention which has 
been concluded with the Ottoman Porte, 
Commissioners have been appointed on 
behalf of England and Turkey to con- 
fer with His Highness the Khedive, 
and to report upon the measures re- 
quired forsecuring the defence of Egypt 
and the stability and efficiency of the 
Government in that country. 


“ Greatly to my regret, I was com- 
pelled in the month of November to 
declare war against Theebaw, the King 
of Ava. Acts of hostility on his part 
against my subjects and the interests 
of my Empire had, since his accession, 
been deliberate and continuous. These 
had necessitated the withdrawal of my 
Representative from his Court; and my 
demandsfor redress were systematically 
evaded and disregarded. An attempt 
to confiscate the property of my sub- 
jects trading under agreement in his 
dominions, and a refusal to settle the 
dispute by arbitration, convinced me 
that the protection of British life and 
property, and the cessation of dan- 
gerous anarchy in Upper Burmah, 
could only be effected by force of arms. 
The gallantry of my European and 
Indian forces, under Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir Harry Prendergast, rapidly 
brought the country under my power, 
and I have decided that the most cer- 
tain method of insuring peace and 
order in those regions is to be found 
in the permanent incorporation of the 
Kingdom of Ava with my Empire. 
Papers on this subject will be imme- 
diately laid before you. 


“* The time which has elapsed since 
I assumed the direct government of 
India makes it desirable that the ope- 
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ration of the Statutes by which that 
change was effected should be care- 
fully investigated. I commend this 
important matter to your earnest atten- 
tion. 

“ A protracted negotiation respecting 
the rights of the Republic of France 
on the coasts of Newfoundland under 
the Treaty of Utrecht has been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion by an 
Agreement, which will be laid before 
you and before the Legislature of New- 
foundland as soon as it assembles. An 
Agreement has also been made with 
Spain, securing to this country all 
commercial rights granted to Germany 
in the Caroline Islands. 

“Your consent will be asked to 
legislative measures rendered neces- 
sary by a Convention on the subject of 
International Copyright to which I 
have agreed. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 

mons, 

“ The Estimates for the expenditure 
of the ensuing year, which have been 
framed with a due regard to efficiency 
and economy, will be submitted to you. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T regret to say that no material 
improvement can be noted in the con- 
dition of trade or agriculture. I feel 
the deepest sympathy for the great 
number of persons, in many voca- 
tions of life, who are suffering under 
a pressure, which I trust will prove to 
be transient. 

“T have seen with deep sorrow the 
renewal, since I last addressed you, of 
the attempt to excite the people of Ire- 
land to hostility against the Legislative 
Union between that country and Great 
Britain. I am resolutely opposed to 
any disturbance of that fundamental 
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law, and in resisting it I am corivinced 
that I shall be heartily supported by 
my Parliament and my people. 


“ The social no less than the mate- 
rial condition of that country engages 
my anxious attention. Although there 
has been during the last year no 
marked increase of serious crime, there 
is in many places a concerted resistance 
to the enforcement of legal obligations ; 
and I regret that the practice of or- 
ganized intimidation continues to exist. 
I have caused every exertion to be 
used for the detection and punishment 
of these crimes: and no effort will be 
spared on the part of my Government 
to protect my Irish subjects in the 
exercise of their legal rights and the 
enjoyment of individual liberty. If, 
as my information leads me to appre- 
hend, the existing provisions of the 
law should prove to be inadequate to 
cope with these growing evils, I look 
with confidence to your willingness to 
invest my Government with all neces- 


sary powers. 

“ Bills will be submitted to you for 
transferring to representative Councils 
in the counties of Great Britain local 
business which is now transacted by the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions and other 
authorities. A measure for the reform 
of county government in Ireland is also 
in preparation. These measures will 
involve the consideration of the present 
incidence of local burdens. 


“ A Bill for facilitating the sale of 
glebe lands, in a manner adapted to the 
wants of the rural population, will also 
be submitted to you ; as also Bills for 
removing the difficulties which prevent 
the easy and cheap transfer of land ; 
for mitigating the distressed condition 
of the poorer classes in the Western 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; 
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for the more effectual prevention of 
accidents in mines; for extending the 
powers of the Railway Commission in 
respect to the regulation of rates ; and 
for the codification of the criminal law. 

“T trust that results beneficial to 
the cause of education may issue from 
a Royal Commission, which I have 
appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Education Acts. 

“ The prompt and effective dispatch 
of the important business which, in 
an ever-growing proportion, falls to 
you to transact, will, I doubt not, 
occupy your attention. 

“In these and in all other matters 
pertaining to your high functions, I 
earnestly commend you to the keeping 
and guidance of Almighty God.” 


Then Her Majesty retired. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


NEW PEER. 


John Henry Lord Fermanagh—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced by 
virtue of a Patent dated the thirteenth 
day of January 1876, his father, the first 
Baron (Earl of Erne in the Peerage of 
Ireland, a representative Peer for Ire- 
land), who was created by such Patent, 
never having taken his seat as Lord 
Fermanagh. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read |". 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


The Queen’s Srezcu reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Duxg or ABERCORN (who wore 
the uniform of Lord Lieutenant of 
Donegal) said: My Lords, I rise to pro- 
pose that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty in reply to the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, and 
in doing this I have to crave that indul- 
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gence from your Lordships which is 
always accorded to one who addresses 
your Lordships for the first time. 

I am proud to be able to congratulate 
Parliament that Her Majesty has con- 
descended to open it in person. The 
present Parliament opens with grave re- 
sponsibilities upon those who have the 
administration of affairs in their hands. 
Questionsofvital moment and importance 
affecting the safety of the Empire will 
have to be discussed, and the country 
will carefully scrutinize them ; and the 
manner in which they are treated by a 
Parliament elected for the first time 
under household suffrage will be 
earnestly watched. There will no doubt 
be many difficulties to contend against ; 
but I feel confident that the abilities of 
the noble Marquess and the Prime 
Minister, assisted by his Colleagues in 
the Cabinet, will be able to carry them 
through all the difficulties that surround 
them. 

The country is to be congratulated on 
the friendly character of its relations 
with Foreign Powers, and I trust it will 
not be considered as in me if 
I say that much of that tranquillity is to 
be attributed to the sagacity and states- 
manlike qualities of the noble Marquess 
at the head of the Government. The 
complications that lately existed between 
England and Russia with regard to the 
delimitation of the Afghan Frontier, and 
which some time since threatened to be 
of a serious character, are now about to 
be satisfactorily arranged, and the terms 
of the Convention on this very important 
subject will shortly be laid before your 
Lordships. Dangers in regard to this 
matter at one time were imminent; but 
owing to the ability shown by the 
Boundary Commissioners on both sides 
all fears on this ground have passed 
away. The rising in Eastern Roumelia 
having subsided, it is to be hoped that 
the present cessation of hostilities may 
result in a lasting peace, and it is also 
to be desired that the minor States in 
the East of Europe will not in any way 
endeavour to re-kindle a flame that has 
already been the cause of so great a 
sacrifice of life and limb. Everyone 
must regret a war, however small it may 
be, but the success of the small war that 
Her Majesty has lately been compelled 
to wage against the King of Ava cannot 
be denied by anybody; and the success 
of that war must in a great manner be 
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attributed to the prompt measures of the 
talented Viceroy of India supported by 
a united Cabinet at home, and to the 
energetic action of the Commander, Sir 
Harry Prendergast, who, with the small 
army under his command, so ably carried 
out his instructions. The incorporation 
of the Kingdom of Ava with Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions and the consequent 
opening up of the country will give 
general satisfaction to the many mer- 
chants and traders, both at home and 
abroad, who are trading with the distant 
parts of the Empire. 

But when we turn from the peaceful 
aspect of affairs abroad and cast our 
eyes nearer home we find a cloud of 
gloom hanging over a part of this 
Kingdom. I refer to Ireland. During 
the short time Her Majesty’s present 
Government have been in Office the noble 
Earl the Viceroy of Ireland (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) has endeavoured to rule that 
country in a spirit of fairness and im- 
partiality, and I feel certain that many 
noble Lords in the House will regret the 
cause that has deprived Ireland of the 
service of a Nobleman of such acknow- 
ledged learning, intellectual ability, and 
unvarying sympathy and courtesy. But 
those to whom the hand of conciliation 
has been extended have not responded. 
Those who might have been friends 
have declared themselves foes. Her Ma- 
jesty, in Her Gracious Speech, has men- 
tioned three points. She has alluded, in 
the first place, to the absolute necessity 
of the Union between Ireland and Eng- 
land. Secondly, she has alluded to the 
concerted resistance to legal obligations, 
and thirdly to the reinforcement of those 
obligations, if necessary, by additional 
powers. Her Majesty has in Her 
Gracious Speech expressed her deter- 
mination to maintain the Legislative 
Union between Ireland and Great 
Britain, and that resolute sentiment will 
be received with joy throughout the 
land, especially by the Loyalists in Ire- 
land, and it will give confidence and 
courage to them, and to those who are 
about to join in the coming struggle. 
There is no uncertainty in those tones, 
and I feel sure that the trust expressed 
by Her Majesty in her people to aid her 
in the present emergency will be recipro- 
cated far and wide by them all. ‘the 
country will rejoice to hear of the fixed 
determination of Her Majesty no longer 
to submit to a state of anarchy and re- 
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volt against the law, and to the cruelty 
and persecution practised in many parts 
of Ireland. I regret to say that capital is 
no longer being invested in that country, 
trade is at a standstill, property is with- 
out security, and in some parts of Ire- 
land even life is insecure, and the coun- 
try is gradually sinking into ruin. Her 
Majesty adds that although there has 
been during the past year no marked 
increase of serious crime, there is in 
many places a concerted resistance to 
the enforcement of legal obligations. 
The first part of this statement, my 
Lords, is satisfactory; but the latter 
part shows that the spirit of lawlessness 
and intimidation pervades the country. 
The unwritten law of the National 
League is often stronger than ‘the law 
of the land. No one living out of Ire- 
land can adequately realize the power 
and tyranny of the National League. 
New branches are being formed in all 
directions, and having originated in the 
South have now penetrated into Ulster. 
Like an octopus with its large out- 
spreading arms, it is drawing everything 
into its power. ‘Boycotting,” which is 
the League’s machinery, is the most 
cruel system of persecution that could 
be devised. Respectable merchants and 
tradesmen have been ruined by it; 
whole families have been nearly starved 
by it. I could mention a case where a 
National schoolmistress was ‘ Boycot- 
ted”’ because her father, a postmaster, 
permitted letters containing writs to pass 
through his office; blacksmiths have 
been ‘‘ Boycotted”’ for shoeing the horses 
of ‘ Boycotted” persons. Commercial 
travellers are sometimes ‘‘ Boycotted”’ 
for going to the wrong hotel. But, my 
Lords, if this practice of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ 
is cruel to the living, what can be said 
of it when it is applied to the dead? 
There are even cases in which the 
friends of a dead man, who when alive 
had been “ Boycotted,” cannot procure 
a coffin in which to bury him, and 
where the parish priest, through fear, 
has declined to perform the burial rites. 
There are many courageous and brave 
men, chiefly Roman Catholics, who have 
resisted and are still resisting this out- 
rageous persecution; but by the igno- 
rant it is thought to be of no use resist- 
ing, since the Nationalist Party would 
be sure eventually to have their own 
way. It may be asked how it is that, 
in such a state of things, we do not 
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hear the appeals of the sufferers? But 
to whom could these appeals be made? 
The authorities when applied to in many 
cases reply that they have no power to 
interfere, as no breach of the law has 
taken place. If they write to the local 
Press of Ireland their appeals do not 
extend beyond the shores of that coun- 
try. If they could appeal to the people 
of England, who are always sensible to 
injustice and to the wrongs of others, 
their appeal would, I feel sure, not be in 
vain. Her Majesty further declares 
that no effort will be spared on the part 
of her Government to protect her sub- 
jects in the enjoyment of their legal 
rights, and that if the existing pro- 
visions are not sufficient, further ne- 
cessary powers will be applied for. 
I assume, though with much regret, 
that these powers will be necessary; 
and if enforced, many a man now a 
slave under the laws of the National 
League will become free under the law 
of the land. It is manifest that, 
although the extended franchise has 
conferred privileges and benefits upon 
tens of thousands in England and Scot- 
land, it cannot be said to have conferred 
unmixed benefit upon the country at 
large; for it has given unlimited power 
to a large section of the people in Ire- 
land who are hostile to the connection 
between the two countries. This Con- 
stitutional power, however, when sup- 
ported by unconstitutional agencies, will 
have to be dealt with. 

If not wearying your Lordships, I 
should like to refer to the paramount 
importance of that portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech which alludes 
to the Union between England and Ire- 
land. For the first time in the history 
of the Empire a doubtful voice has been 
raised by a responsible statesinan as to 
the advisability of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Empire. Far better would 
it have been if that voice had never 
been raised, for it has only been re- 
echoed back in dismay and distrust by 
those whom it intended to persuade. In 
the history of a nation there are periods 
when a momentous question has to be 
considered ; when the circumstances are 
such as call for a decision; and when 
upon that decision depends whether that 
nation is to survive in undiminished 
cag or sink in disaster and disgrace. 

uch a time has now, I think, arrived, 
and such a question is now before the 
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people of Great Britain. The question 
of the dismemberment of the Empire 
has been discussed by many from the 
point of view of English advantage 
alone, and by others from the point of 
view of the advantage of Ireland; but 
small weight has been given to the 
claims of the loyal minority in that 
country. Have the people of Scotland, 
who fo!low with affection their kith and 
kin to every distant quarter of tho 
globe, realized the fact that within 20 
or 30 miles of their own shore there is a 
loyal population—Irishmen, no doubt, 
but of Scottish descent—one with them 
in language, in customs, and in religion 
—a population which at the present 
moment is in serious peril, struggling 
for its very existence against those who 
regard them as enemies and aliens? 
Moreover, have the people of England 
realized that a large portion of the 
population of Ireland which is of their 
own race and creed has, through good 
and evil report, alike in weal and woe, 
for more than two centuries maintained 
their loyalty to England, has been a 
connecting link between England and 
Ireland, and has, no doubt, largely con- 
tributed to the well-being of both coun- 
tries? There is again, in Ireland, a 
considerable Roman Catholic element, 
who have always clung to the Union as 
their only protection against the never- 
ending experiments of schemers and 
dreamers who in many ways endea- 
voured to upset the existing state of 
things. To sacrifice them would be 
even more disgraceful. I do not believe 
that we are doomed to witness such an 
act of treachery. Is Scotland, is Eng- 
land, prepared to abandon to the faction 
of treason and disloyalty those who so 
loyally and so devotedly have clung to 
them for so many years—those who for 
so long have been their staunchest 
friends and allies? I believe that such 
a thing isnot possible. Such a proceed- 
ing would be contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of British statesmanship, would 
shatter confidence in British honour, and 
would ultimately lead to the ignominious 
fall of the greatest Empire the world has 
ever seen. It would, indeed, be a dan- 
gerous thing to allow the formation of 
a hostile Government at England’s very 
door; but it would be still more dan- 
gerous to show to the world that Eng- 
land has betrayed her staunchest friends, 
who put their confidence in her in vain. 
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I do not believe that any British states- 
man, whether he be Conservative, Libe- 
ral, or Radical, whether he holds the 
institutions and obligations of the past 
in high repute or low repute, would be 
tempted to sanction the dismemberment 
of the Empire for the sake of Party exi- 
gencies. Were he to do so, he would no 
longer deserve to be classed as a states- 
man or a leader of the people of this 
great country. Having tho rivilege of 
living in the North of Ireland, where at 
present there is peace and quietude, I 
sympathize with those in the South, 
though unable to help them without the 
authority and support of the law. Her 
Majesty has plainly indicated the course 
that will be pursued. The Loyalists will 
be supported, and those who are weak 
and trodden down by others. Lawless- 
ness and intimidation will not be allowed 
to reign supreme. The issue must soon 
be decided, and the British nation must 
be at once awakened to the danger that 
threatens it. Then it will be seen whe- 
ther England and Scotland are true to 
the past or false to the future. My 
Lords, I beg to move this humble Ad- 
dress in reply to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech from the Throne. 


Mosr Gractovs Soverzicn, 


‘*We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


‘We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty’s relations with 
other Powers continue to be of a friendly 
character. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the difference which existed, when Your 
Majesty last addressed us, between Your Ma~- 
jesty’s Government and that of Russia, on the 
subject of the boundaries of Afghanistan, has 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and that, in pur- 
suance of a Convention which will be laid 
before us, the English and Russian Commis- 
sioners, with the full concurrence of Your Ma- 
jesty’s ally, the Amir of Afghanistan, have been 
engaged in demarcating the frontier of that 
country. We learn with satisfaction that Your 
Majesty trusts that their work may tend to 
secure the continuance of peace in Central Asia. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that a rising in Eastern Roumelia 
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has given expression to the desire of the in- 
habitants for a change in the political arrange- 
ments under which they were placed by the 
Treaty of Berlin, and that Your Majesty’s 
object, in the negotiations which have followed, 
has been to bring them, according to their 
wish, under the rule of the Prince of Bulgaria, 
while maintaining unimpaired the essential 
rights of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that under a Convention concluded with the 
Ottoman Porte, Commissioners have been 
appointed on behalf of England and Turkey 
to confer with His Highness the Khedive, and 
to report upon the measures required for secur- 
ing the defence of Egypt and the stability and 
efficiency of the government in that country. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that, greatly to your regret, Your 
Majesty was compelled, in the month of Novem- 
ber, to declaré war against Theebaw, the Kirg 
of Ava; that acts of hostility on his part 
against your subjects and the interests of your 
Empire had, since his accession, been deliberate 
and continuous ; that these had necessitated the 
withdrawal of your Representative from his 
Court ; and that your demands for redress were 
systematically evaded and disregarded. We 
thank Your Majesty for informing us that an 
attempt to confiscate the property of your sub- 
jects trading under agreement in his dominions, 
and a refusal to settle the dispute by arbitra- 
tion, convinced Your Majesty that the protec- 
tion of British life and property, and the cessa- 
tion of dangerous anarchy in Upper Burmah, 
could only be effected by force of arms. We 
learn with satisfaction that the gallantry of 
Your Majesty’s European and Indian forces, 
under Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Prender- 
gast, rapidly brought the country under your 
power, and we humbly thank Your Majesty for 
informing us that Your Majesty has decided that 
the most certain method of insuring peace and 
order in those regions is to be found in the 
permanent incorporation of the Kingdom of 
Ava with your Empire. 

“ We thank: Your Majesty for informing us 
that the time which has elapsed since Your 
Majesty assumed the direct government of India 
makes it desirable that the operation of the 
Statutes by which that change was effected 
should be carefully investigated, and for com- 
mending this important matter to our earnest 
attention. 

“ We learn with satisfaction that a protracted 
negotiation respecting the rights of the Re- 
public of France on the coasts of Newfoundland 
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under the Treaty of Utrecht has been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion by an Agreement 
which will be laid before us, and before the 
Legislature of Newfoundland as soon as it 
assembles ; and that an Agreement has also 
been made with Spain, securing to this country 
all commercial rights granted to Germany in the 
Caroline Islands. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that our consent'will be asked to 
legislative measures rendered necessary by a 
Convention on the subject of International 
Copyright to which Your Majesty has agreed. 


** We learn with regret that no material im- 
provement can be noted in the condition of trade 
or agriculture, and we thank Your Majesty for 
informing us that Your Majesty feels the 
deepest sympathy for the’great number of per- 
sons, in many vocations of life, who are suffer- 
ing under a pressure, which Your Majesty trusts 
will prove to be transient. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
formnig us that Your Majesty has seen with 
deep sorrow the renewal, since Your Majesty 
last addressed us, of the attempt to excite the 
people of Ireland to hostility against the Legis- 
lative Union between that country and Great 
Britain; that Your Majesty is resolutely 
opposed to any disturbance of that fundamental 
law, and that, in resisting it, Your Majesty is 
convinced that Your Majesty will be heartily 
supported by your Parliament and your people. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the sovial no less than the materail condi- 
tion of that country engages your anxious atten- 
tion ; that although there has been during the 
last year no marked increase of serious crime, 
there is in many places a concerted resistance to 
the enforcement of legal obligations; and that 
Your Majesty regrets that the practice of 
organized intimidation continues to exist. We 
humbly thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that Your Majesty has caused every exertion to 
be used for the detection and punishment of 
these crimes ; that no effort will be spared on the 
part of your Government to protect your Irich 
subjects in the exercise of their legal rights and 
the enjoyment of individual liberty ; and that 
if, as your information leads Your Majesty to 
apprehend, the existing provisions of the law 
should prove to be inadequate to cope with these 
growing evils, Your Majesty looks with confi- 
dence to our“ willingness to invest your Govern- 
ment with all necessary powers. 


** We join with Your Majesty in trusting that 
results beneficial to the cause of education may 
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issue from a Royal Commission which Your 
Majesty has appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Education Acts. 


“ We humbly assure your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the sub- 
jects which Your Majesty has recommended to 
our attention, and to the measures which may 
be submitted to us ; and we earnestly trust that, 
with regard to theso and all other matters per- 
taining to our functions, the keeping and 
guidance of Almighty God may be vouchsafed 
to us.” 


Tue Eant or SCARBROUGH (who 
was attired in a Yeomanry uniform) 
said: My Lords, I beg to second the 
Motion of the noble Duke, and in the 
few remarks I have to make I must ask 
your Lordships to extend to me the in- 
dulgence usually granted to one in my 
position addressing your Lordships’ 
House for the first time. In the first 
place, I humbly beg to give expression 
to the very great satisfaction which I 
feel, and which I am convinced is felt 
not merely by every Member of the 
House, but throughout the whole country, 
at the presence of Her Majesty at the 
ceremonial of to-day; and 1 venture to 
hope that on further occasions of the 
same nature Her Majesty may be en- 
abled and may see fit to afford similar 
cause for congratulation, and so receive 
fresh proof of the feelings of loyalty and 
deyotion to the Crown which are so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and which always find 
ready expression on the appearance of 
Her Majesty in person among her 
people. 

Your Lordships will agree that the 
Speech from the Throne brings to the 
notice of Parliament questions of the 
utmost gravity and importance—ques- 
tions the treatment and discussion of 
which I may say without exaggeration 
will be looked forward to by the whole 
country with the utmost anxiety; and 
this being the case, I think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are to be congratulated 
on the plain and bold statement of the 
general line of policy they intend to 
pursue. By so clearly foreshadowing 


their intentions, they enable the country 
the more readily and easily to compre- 
hend the course they propose to take, 
and thus allay to a great extent all feel- 
ings of uncertainty which may have 
existed, and at the same time tend to 
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increase public confidence in their ad- 
ministration of affairs. 


In reference. to foreign affairs in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, I cannot help noticing 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers have one 
great advantage over tho late Govern- 
ment in this respect. They can come 
and meet Parliament with, so to speak, 
a clean bill of health in respect to their 
management of affairs abroad. They 
have had dangers to encounter, and 
difficulties to avoid; but they have no 
long tale of disaster and defeat to ac- 
count for—no disappointments resulting 
from an unfortunate foreign policy to 
explain away. In proof of this, your 
Lordships will observe the satisfactory 
reference to foreign affairs made in the 
Speech from the Throve, and the wel- 
come statement that the relations of 
this country with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be of a friendly character. 


In respect to the definition of the 
Afghan Frontier, it seems to me, my 
Lords, that the grave cause for anxiety 
which existed Jast summer in reference 
to this question has entirely disappeared ; 
and I look upon the statement that the 
settlement of the boundaries of the 
country are very far advanced towards 
completion as an assurance of the 
continuance of the peace in Central 
Asia. 

In Eastern Europe Her Majesty’s 
Government, in conjunction with the 
other Great Powers, have been success- 
ful in their endeavour to localize the 
disturbances which have broken out, 
and which were the outcome of a rising 
in Eastern Roumelia owing to the wish 
of the inhabitants to come under the 
rule of the Prince of Bulgaria. In con- 
nection with that question, I must say 
I think that, in coming to an agreement 
with Prince Alexander, the Porte is 
pursuing a very wise policy, for thereby 
the Sultan not only gains a very useful 
Ally, but there seems to be every reason 
to hope that it will have the effect of 
inducing the Government of Greece and 
Servia to withdraw from the somewhat 
adventurous policy they have hitherto 
adopted. 

The Convention which has been con- 
cluded between this country and the 
Porte in reference to Egypt is, I think, 
of more importance than at first sight 
pera for it not only empowers Her 

ajesty’s Government to assist the 
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Khedive in the establishment of a Go- 
vernment on a firm and satisfactory 
basis, but by obtaining the direct au- 
thority of the Sultan it appears to me 
to very materially lessen the difficulties 
we have hitherto had to contend with in 
dealing with a race of people who are 
so very largely influenced by a religion 
different from our own—the religion of 
which the Sultan, as we know, is ac- 
knowledged the head. I hope that the 
severe lesson administered to the Arabs 
in their advance northwards by our 
own troops on the frontier may give the 
Khedive’s Government time and oppor- 
tunity to so organize and develop their 
own resources as will enable them ulti- 
mately to cope by themselves with any 
dangers that may threaten them from 
without. 

The reference in Her Majesty’s Speech 
to recent events which have taken place 
in Burmah gives reason for the annexa- 
tion of that country. It is most satis- 
factory to note that the restoration of 
order, and the gradual settlement of the 
country, is progressing smoothly and 
quietly, and that theloss of life incurred 
by our troops in the operations which 
took place has been extremely small. I 
believe that the Papers on this subject 
about to be laid before the House will 
show that in assuming control over that 
country the Government have only done 
what was wise and necessary under the 
circumstances, and that there is every 
reason to hope that one ‘immediate 
result of that policy will be a very large 
increase to our trade in that part of the 
world, and also that security will soon 
be afforded to merchants and others who 
have dealings in that and adjoining 
countries—a security which did not 
exist while the country was under 
Native rule. It seems to me at the 
present time, when we hear so much of 
commercial depression, that the prospect 
of the opening up of new trade routes 
towards China and the consequent de- 
velopment of trade in that direction is 
cause for very great satisfaction. 

The mention of trade brings me to a 
clause in Her Majesty’s Speech which 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory— 
namely, the continued deplorable con- 
dition of trade and agriculture, and for 
which it seems there is no present 
remedy. But I think, by at once insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the causes and 
origin of this depression, the Govern- 
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ment have given proof of their anxiety 
to grapple with the question, and, if pos- 
sible, put an end to the present lament- 
able state of affairs. I have every con- 
fidence, my Lords, that the Govern- 
ment will do their utmost in this 
direction. 

The measure which the Government 
intend to introduce to facilitate the sale 
of glebe lands will, I think, if passed, 
prove a great bocn to the clergy, for it 
will enable them, if they so wish, to get 
rid of land, which, instead of being a 
source of income, has, in many cases, 
become an encumbrance, and which, by 
reason of their position as clergymen, 
they may frequently be unable to turn 
to the best account. It will also en- 
courage and give an opening to those of 
the population who wish to become pos- 
sessors of allotments, for it will tend to 
develop the system by throwing land 
into the market which is, as a rule, 
peculiarly suitable for the purpose. 

I am glad to sce that the Govern- 
ment intend to ask that further powers 
shall be given to the Railway Commis- 
sioners to deal with the present system 
of railway rates. I hope some means 
may be found to reduce the great ad- 
vantage which at present rests with the 
foreigner, and that in future the rating 
of goods may be regulated more on a 
scale in accordance with the distance the 
goods have travelled, and so far render 
the competition between ourselves and 
the foreigner fair and equal in this 
respect. 

The noble Duke who moved the 
Address has drawn your Lordships’ par- 
ticular attention to the critical state of 
affairs in Ireland; and I will not, there- 
fore, revert further to that subject, be- 
yond merely expressing my earnest 
approval of the terms in which the Go- 
vernment have expressed their determi- 
nation firmly and unflinchingly to up- 
hold the law and protect life in that 
country; and it is most satisfactory to 
gather, as I do from the Speech 
from the Throne, that no amount of 
threats or pressure put upon them by 
the Separatist Party will induce the 
Government to alter in the slightest 
degree their resolution to set their faces 
resolutely against any line of action that 
may tend to weaken the foundation on 
which the Union of the two countries is 
based; and, further, that they will up- 
hold that Union at whatever cost. My 
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Lords, I heartily approve of that policy, 
and it is my firm belief that it expresses 
the general feeling and common sense of 
both countries. 

It is apparent to me that it is impos- 
sible to forestall with any degree of 
certainty at all what courso events may 
take politically during the next few 
months, or even weeks; but of this I 
think there is no doubt— that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have an undivided 
Party at their back. They are not 
harassed by divided counsels. They in- 
tend, I trust, to carry on the adminis- 
tration of affairs so long as they may be 
able, and so long as they deem it expe- 
dient for the good of the country that 
they should do so. I therefore think it 
is not unreasonable to hope that, with a 
display of moderation and forbearance 
on all sides, and an absence of all factious 
opposition, the Government may be en- 
abled to carry out its policy, and, in 
spite of many difficulties, to accomplish 
much good and useful work during the 
Session. I venture further to hope that 
this the first Session of the new Parlia- 
ment, which by reason of the great 
measure of Reform recently passed may 
be expected to express more accurately 
than ever before the feelings of the 
people of the country, may be charac- 
terized by a determination on all sides 
to deal with the questions of national 
and vital importance which will speedily 
come before them in the broadest pos- 
sible spirit, irrespective of Party con- 
siderations, and having for their ono 
aim and object, always before them, the 
welfare and prosperity of the country 
and the unity of the Empire. I beg to 
second the Motion that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to Her Majesty.— 
[See page 42.] 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
beg to offer my congratulations to the 
noble Marquess opposite upon his having 
had the good fortune, of which I have 
had my share during the past five years, 
to secure two noble Peers to do what 
seems an easy, but which is really a 
difficult thing—namely, to move and 
second the Address in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne. Though, of 


course, I do not particularly like the 
criticisms which they pass on my con- 
duct of foreign affairs during the last 
Administration, I am bound to say 
that the cordial reception given to their 
speeches appears to me to be fully de- 
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served. I entirely agree with what the 
noble Earl who seconded the Address 
stated as to the satisfaction which we 
all feel that, notwithstanding the severe 
character of the weather, Her Majesty 
was able to open the new Parliament in 
person. I believe it was a most auspi- 
cious moment for Her Majesty to do so 
after the great Reform Bill joined in by 
both political Parties, which has ex- 
tended, and I believe strengthened, the 
bases of our representative institutions. 
I own I am not a little surprised that in 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech there is 
no allusion to the return by greatly en- 
larged constituencies of Members of the 
House of Commons. My Lords, short 
as the Recess was, grave events have 
occurred at home and abroad , and before 
I refer to them I am sure your Lord- 
ships will allow me to express my sor- 
row at the numerous losses which this 
House itself has sustained. I remem- 
ber no time so short when the losses 
have been so numerous. It is impossible 
that a great Assembly like this should 
not feel the void created by the death of 
three public men of such high character 
as the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of 
Abercorn, and Lord Halifax; of an 
eminent and successful philanthropist, 
such as Lord Shaftesbury; of such a 
popular man of letters as Lord Hough- 
ton, and of such distinguished Pre- 
lates as those who have passed away 
from us, and also of two brothers, one a 
most brilliant soldier(Lord Strathnairn), 
and the other a valued and esteemed 
servant of this House (Sir William 
Rose). It may be convenient that I 
should repeat the statement which, as 
long as I can remember, ‘has been made 
by the occupant of the seat from which 
I have risen—namely, that I have no 
intention of moving any Amendment on 
this occasion, and I think your Lord- 
ships will dispense with my giving the 
obvious reasons which have been 80 
often given why I should not take that 
course. I sometimes felt that it was an 
act of some self-restraint on the part of 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) to follow that custom; but I 
own that I feel it a great relief to be 
able to avail myself of it when I regard 
the immense majority arrayed against 
me. But even with this majority the 
noble Marquess does not seem to be 
perfectly satisfied, for he has added to 
it an average of one Peer and a third 
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per month ; and if he remains in Office 
the 10 years which he once intimated, 
we shall have 160 excellent new Conser- 
vative Peers to help us in our work. 
I do not intend to delay your Lordships. 
As to the depression in trade and agri- 
culture, I do not propose to say anything 
against the statement in the Royal 
Speech. It does not remove the melan- 
choly fact that this depression seems 
common to all countries in the world. 
I read at the end of last Session a rather 
sanguine letter from the noble Marquess 
—which he had directed to be written— 
in which he assured his correspondent 
that there was every prospect under a 
Conservative Government that there 
would be a return of commercial pro- 
sperity before the end of the year. (‘The 
Marquess of Sauissury dissented.| The 
noble Marquess shakes his head, and I 
think it is very possible indeed that he 
did not write the letter himself, but one 
of his numerous Private Secretaries. 
With regard to the measures promised 
in the Speech, I do not think it neces- 
sary to refer to their objects in detail. 
The value of these objects will entirely 
depend upon the way in which they are 
treated in the Bills, and we cannot 
judge of their merits until the measures 
are actually before us. Iam anxious to 
refer to the numerous and lengthy para- 
graphs with regard to foreign affairs. 1 
have seen what looks like a Foreign 
Office communiqué in The Times of this 
morning. I am sorry I have not had 
time to read it; but if I had, perhaps it 
would have prevented me committing 
some blunders in stating my views. 
There is one omission which I ex- 
pected. It was rumoured the other 
day that Samoa had been annexed by 
the German Government. Weall know 
the interest which Germany has in that 
island; but I felt sure when I saw 
the statement that it was not a fact, or 
that it had been done by an individual 
officer, and would be disowned by 
the German Chancellor. I am glad to 
learn that that is the case. The next 
point on which I wish to congratulate 
the noble Marquess is the arrangement 
between England, Germany, and Spain 
with regard to the Caroline Islands; I 
consider that a good, satisfactory, and 
sensible arrangement. I must also con- 

ratulate him as to the arrangement with 

rance on the subject of the Newfound- 
land fisheries. I felt sure that a proper 
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settlement would be arrived at under 
Sir Clare Ford and Mr. Pennell Ford, 
who have for nearly three years con- 
ducted the negotiations on the sub- 
ject. The other question relates to Bur- 
mah. The reference in the Royal Speech 
to Burmah is the longest and most argu- 
mentative paragraph I have ever seen 
in a Speech from the Throne. IT do not 
know whether it indicates that there are 
any doubts in the mind of the noble 
Marquess as to what has been done. 
There were good reasons why the Go- 
vernment should not have been precipi- 
tate; but the fact that the act was carried 
out by Lord Dufferin strengthens the 
Government very much in the course 
they have taken. Nothwithstanding the 
length of the paragraph, it would bo 
satisfactory if the noble Marquess would 
give us a few more details as to this 
business. As to what constituted the 
casus belli, and what have been the 
reasons for annexation and against a 
Protectorate, my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Ripon) made some observations 
some time ago not approving the course 
taken ; and during the last few days many 
persons of great experience and know- 
ledge have expressed doubts whether tho 
commercial advantages alluded to are 
likely to be as great as expected, and 
whether there will not be administrativo 
and political disadvantages and a drain 
of money and men from India—a drain 
which is exactly what India should not 
be called upon at this time to undergo. 
I trust, however, these apprehensions will 
not be realized. Then, as to the posi- 
tion of Afghanistan, I am glad that Her 
Majesty’s Government have beer able 
to announce what appears to be a final 
settlement. Just ie we left Office 
we had communications from the Russian 
Government stating the agreement and 
understanding at which we had arrived. 
This seemed to us to be a limited and 
restricted proposal; but I was assured 
by the Russian Ambassador that the 
answer was meant to be an agreement 
with us. The adverse vote in the House 
of Commons was taken the next day, 
our resigvation was announced the day 
after, and a subsequent communication 
from the Russian Government, whether 
post hee or propter hoc, arrived, declining 
to accept our interpretation. Since thcn 
both Governments have, by mutual con- 
cessions, arrived at an agreement at 
which I shall not cavil, if the Govern- 
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ment have been advised that it is a suf- 
ficient line, and if Lord Dufferin and 
the Ameer are of the same opinion. 
Next, with regard to the subject of 
Egypt, and the Mission of Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff, I must be allowed to say 
that there were some obvious objections 
to that appointment. Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff is a very clever man; he is 
a man of the world; he has done good 
service in Roumelia in preparing tho 
Constitution, which I believe is only 
too elaborate. Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
succeeded in negotiating an Anglo- 
Turkish Convention on the subject 
of Egypt. Now, we were always of 
opinion that it was desirable in the in- 
terests of Egypt to remain connected 
with the Turkish Empire, with the 
guarantee that that Empire enjoys from 
Europe. We always thought it right to 
pay every mark of respect and honour to 
the present Sultan as Sovereign of the 
country. We thought also that it was 
most desirable to come into communica- 
tion with the Turkish Government with 
regard to the best mode of establishing 
an Army in Egypt, which should not 
affect the independence of Egypt, or 
the safety of the Khedive. What we 
were above all very shy of was to allow 
the Sultan to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the finances of Egypt. Her 
Majesty’s Government appear to have 
been more easy on these points, and 
by this means obtained the Conven- 
tion; but I am afraid that, up to this 
time, the Anglo-Turkish Convention has 
not had much effect. There is another 
question alluded to in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech to which both the Mover 
and the Seconder of the Address have 
referred—I mean with regard to the 
Balkan Provinces. Four months ago the 
revolution at Philippopolis, conducted 
with skill and decision, astonished 
Europe; not that people were unpre- 
pared to believe that the fictitious separa- 
tion of thoso Provinces by the Berlin 
Treaty was likely to come to a very early 
eud, and there was subsequent evidence 
that that attempt would be made; still 
at the precise moment there can be no 
doubt that the revolution was a surprise. 
I have an idea that if the late Govern- 
ment had remained in power we should 
have heard a great many complaints. 
We should have been told that we were 
too late to prevent pases effusion 
of Bulgarian and Servian blood, and 
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that we had not succeeded in obtaining 
the co-operation of European Powers in 
time. Since the noble Marquess made 
his declaration at Newport with refer- 
ence to his policy in Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia—I will not examine too closely 
into the consistency of some of the argu- 
ments he used —we have seen an official 
despatch to Rome on the subject, and I 
must point out that there is a great dif- 
ference in the policy which was an- 
nounced at Newport and the policy laid 
down in the despatch. The result, 
however, of the revolution and the sub- 
sequent war between Servia and Bul- 
garia has been to constitute a great 
military and political position for the 
Prince of Bulgaria and almost financial 
ruin to Greece, Turkey, Servia, and the 
Provinces themselves. Now, I hope that 
what can be done will be done to effect a 
satisfactory settlement, and that thenoble 
Marquess may be able to assure us that 
peace may be assured at an early date. 
And now, my Lords, I come to that part 
of the Queen’s Speech which was so 
ably dealt with by the noble Duke— 
I refer to the subject of Ireland. I do 
not know if the noble Marquess will 
excuse me if I say that the two para- 
graphs on this subject are drawn in 
somewhat vague and involved language. 
I do not believe that these are the words 
that were first drafted by so excellent a 
writer as the noble Marquess. Tome the 
paragraph looks much more as if it were 
the combined literary effort of a Cabinet 
declared to be united, but possibly, on 
this occasion, not exactly of the same 
mind and view. I see in Zhe Times of 
this morning references to the prece- 
dents of 1833 and 1834 in the time of 
Lord Grey. In 1833 Ireland was in the 
most fearful state—much more fearful 
than it has ever been since that time 
till the present moment. Lord Grey’s 
policy in that crisis may have been good, 
or it may have been bad; but, at all 
events, it was a strong policy expressed 
in very clear and decisive language. 
He proposed the strongest Coercion Bill 
that has ever been applied to Ireland 
in modern years, accompanying that 
with a declaration as to the maintenance 
of the Union. In the Speech before us, 
however, we have an abstract opinion 
in favour of the Union; but there is not 
the slightest declaration as to how it is 
to be maintained. And with regard to 
precautionary measures to strengthen 
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the hands of the Government, that is 
put entirely in a conditional and hypo- 
thetical manner. As to any measures 
of a conciliatory character, it is put in 
this form—not that the Government 
have got a measure, but that they are 
preparing a measure which may come on 
after Procedure and after Local Govern- 
ment in England have been dealt with. 
Now, my Lords, to every one of your 
Lordships, I suppose, the state of Ire- 
land has been a nightmare for some 
months past, if that term can be applied 
to a subject that has occupied our 
thoughts by day as well as by night. 
I have no official knowledge. All that 
I have gathered about Ireland is from 
private correspondence, from news- 
perers, and from ‘private conversation. 

ut I am bound to say that impression 
is completely confirmed by the statement 
made by the noble Duke when he moved 
the Address this evening. There is no 
doubt that the statement in the Queen’s 
Speech is a gloomy description of Ire- 
land. But if things in this world’ go 
by comparison, I say it is positively 
cheerful in comparison with the black 
descriptions we have had about that 
country from so many sources. I can- 
not help feeling grateful as an indi- 
vidual that I have no share in, or re- 
sponsibility with, the Government at 
this moment. That responsibility was 
immensely increased by the policy which 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers adopted 
when they formed a Government. Va- 
rious reasons were given for that policy. 
It was announced by the noble Mar- 
quess that it was impossible to strengthen 
the hands of the Government for the 
oe a of maintaining order in Ireland, 

ecause you had lately extended the 
franchise in Ireland. Why, you might 
just as well say that, because the con- 
stituencies in England and Scotland had 
been largely increased, therefore you 
might do away with the laws against 
murder or arson. In the House of 
Commons the reason put forward was 
a very different one. The Leader of 
the House of Commons put it entirely 
on the responsibility of the Government, 
and said that, after careful deliberation 
and consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, they had come to 
the conclusion that a renewal of excep- 
tional powers was not required. Speak- 
ing, I think, at Sheffield, the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India (Lord 
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taking Office, a decision had been come to 
by the noble Marquess and a few of bis 
political Friends, subject to any official 
information he might subsequently re- 
ceive, to form a Government which 
would dispense with all repressive legis- 
lation for Ireland. That decision was 
very well received by all classes in this 
country ; and such a decision was sure 
to be well received when a Government, 
on their own responsibility, state that 
they think such a course can bo safely 
followed. The noble Lord added that 
the Irish Peers sitting in this House, 
when they heard that announcement of 
policy, were perfectly silent; and he 
mentioned the seurces from which the 
information as to the condition of Ire- 
land was received. I see the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland taking notes. 
The noble Lord referred to him, in terms 
which I entirely endorse, as being the 
most experienced, wise, and cautious, of 
modern Irishmen. Well, the noble 
Marquess formed a Government, Dar- 
liament met, and day by day ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting”’ increased, and still continued 
to inerease. The noble Marquess eaid 
publicly at Newport that, in his opi- 
rion, there was no law which could be 
applied to that offence, and that it was 
a thing which would find its own level. 
That was an encouragement to ‘‘ Boy- 
cotters”” when they found that nothing 
could be done ; and now the question is, 
What have the Government in view at 
the present moment? Are they able, or 
are they not able, to say whether, by 
enforcing the law, they can put an end 
to the state of things described by the 
noble Duke? They must have made 
up their minds by this time. I pre- 
sume that during the past six months 
they have been exercising «heir powers 
to put an end to this state of things ; 
and if they have not succeeded in 
putting an end to it, what possible good 
is there in saying that if they get cer- 
tain information, and if certain cireum- 
stances arise, they have no doubt Par- 
liament will be willing to give them 
the necessary powers? Is this the 
proper manner of dealing with a vital 
question? Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
described the condition of Ireland when 
the late Government left Office, and I 
cannot conceive a greater compliment 
than he paid to my noble Friend near 
me (Earl Spencer). He described the 
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state of Ireland as excellent; he said 
that the diminution of crime was most 
gratifying, and that crime was de- 
creasing every day, and he said, further, 
that Ireland was almost in a state of 
normal quiet. I do not know whether 
it was in a state of normal quiet; but, 
at all events, its condition was a very 
great contrast indeed to the state of Ire- 
land as it is at the present moment. 
Since then we have heard of the resig- 
nation of Lord Carnarvon, who, 
regret, is not here to-day. It appears 
that while the noble Marquess spoke 
cheerfully of a long tenure of Office the 
noble Earl seem to have calculated that 
six months would be sufficient to hold 
one of the most responsible positions 
under the Crown. Lord Carnarvon was 
to be exactly six months—and no longer 
—Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Well, 
then, why was his resignation announced 
only three or four days before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, and how was it that 
the Government had no plan for re- 
placing him? And the difficulty became 
the greater to my mind when I saw the 
statement that the Chief Secretary also 
had resigned. That statement remained 
uncontradicted for a time, and then it 
was stated not that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not resigned, but that the 
5 was premature. That does not 
enlighten us as to the means by which 
order and peace would be re-established 
in Ireland. The whole thing seems to 
be in a state of chaos. Then take an- 
other point. Great hopes were held out 
to Ireland of concessions. On the 9th 
of November the noble i. > spoke 
of large organic changes. He did not 
refer to little questions, such as he is 
contemplating now—namoely, the trans- 
fer of duties from one set of men to 
another — which, as I know, is en- 
tirely repudiated alike by Loyalists 
and Parnellites in Ireland; but he 
talked of great organic changes. He 
said— 

‘‘ With regard to large organic questions I 
have nothing to add to what I have said. The 
traditions of our Party are known. The inte- 
grity of the Empire is more precious to us than 
any ion that we can have. We are bound 
by motives not only of expediency, not only of 
legal principle, but by motives of honour to 

rotect the minority, if such exist, who have 
Fallen into unpopularity and danger because 


they have followed, or been the instruments of, 
the policy England has deliberately elected to 
pursue ; and within those lines every English 
Government, and I will say the present Govern- 
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ment, is bound to do all that it possibly can to 
give prosperity, contentment, and happiness to 
the Irish people,” 

What was the effect of that declaration 
of the noble Marquess? The majority 
of the Irish electors voted for the Con- 
servative Party, to whose principles 
they were opposed; and was it to be 
thought that they were not influenced 
by that declaration? It appears to me 
that the Government have no policy. 


I| They have put into the mouth of the 


Queen a statement that the Legislative 
Union is to be maintained; but they 
give us no inkling whatever how that 
Union is to be maintained. They leave 
us practically without any knowledge 
what they will do if things in Ireland 
goon as at present, or by what method 
they intend to conciliate the Irish 
people. Lord Carnarvon, speaking on 
the 30th December, 1880, said— 

‘*T will not disguise my opinion that the first 

and paramount duty which a civilized Govern- 
ment owes to its people is the enforcement of 
law and order ; for law and order are the first 
reasons for which Kings reign and Parliaments 
are assembled, and civilized communities exist ; 
and when life and property are not safe I fail 
to see what useful purpose a Government 
fulfils.” 
These are not my words, but with some 
addition I ae readily adopt them. 
They are the words of Lord Carnarvon 
rebuking Mr. Bright for advising con- 
ciliation. What we want to know is, 
what is the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY, Sz- 
orETARY of Srarze for Foreran Arrarrs, 
(Prime Minister): My first duty, my 
Lords, before replying to the speech of 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville), is to ex- 
= how heartily I feel with him in the 

appy and eloquent eulogy which he 
assed on the Members this House has 
ately lost. He is right in saying that 
we have never, as far as my memory 
serves, had to deplore so many losses, 
or to feel so great and so keen an in- 
terest in the rising talent in this House, 
which may be called upon to replace the 
gifts of those now unhappily absent. 
My Lords, the speeches which we have 
heard from my two noble Friends behind 
me encourages us in the hope that we 
shall not look in vain to that source of 
supply. The noble Earl the Seconder 
of the Address is absolutely new to 
Parliamentary life. I am sure those 
who heard him will feel that he brings 
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here talents of the highest order, and 
we must expect the very ablest service 
from him in the future. The noble 
Duke who spoke first is not so new to 
Parliamentary life, though he is new to 
the debates of this House. I will only 
say of him—and it is high praise—that 
his specch proves to me that we shall 
not look in vain to him for those 
words of weighty wisdom and energetic 
eloquence which we have been accus- 
tomed for many years to associate 
with the distinguished name he bears. 
My Lords, the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) went through the foreign part and 
the Irish part of the Speech from the 
Throne; but he left untouched the ques- 
tion of the various measures which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to bring 
in, and I think I shall do wisely to fol- 
low his example, because the discussion 
is very difficult when the details are not 
before the House. With respect to 
foreign affairs, allow me in the first 
instance, in answer to the first question 
put by the noble Earl, to state that I 
think he is in error in supposing that 
there has been, in any hypothesis, any 
annexation of Samoa by Germany. 
There are recent events which are im- 
perfectly reported by telegraph, but 
which, strange enough, have not reached 
the Court of Berlin at all, and we are at 
present unable to place an exact inter- 
pretation on the news which has come 
to us; but this, which is quite satisfac- 
tory, we have received —namely, the 
most positive assurance on the part of 
Germany that she will adhere to the 
Treaties in respect to Samoa which 
already exist. With respect to Burmah, 
I think the noble Earl himself indicated 
the belief that it would be better to wait 
for a discussion until Papers are before 
us; but there is another reason which 
induces me to suggest to him that such 
postponement would be desirable — 
namely, that, if I mistake not, under the 
Act of Parliament regulating the Go- 
vernment of India it will be necessary 
that this House should be invited to 
consider the operations in Burmah spe- 
cially, and that then discussion should 
be taken at length with respect to the 
policy the Government have pursued in 
that country. I will only say that I 
have no ground for belief that the an- 
ticipations which the noble Earl has ex- 

ressed have any foundation in fact. 

eis quite right, of course, in saying 
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that it is to us, and not to the Earl of 
Dufferin, that the country must look for 
the responsibility for what has taken 
place. We have to express the very 
highest sense of the ability and prompti- 
tude with which the Earl of Dufferin 
carried out the orders which he received 
from the Imperial Government; but, of 
course, the policy pursued by the Earl 
of Dufferin rests upon the responsibility 
of the Government at home. But so far 
as our information reaches us, we do not 
think there will be any heavy burden 
upon the finances of India—even in the 
first few years—imposed by the measures 
that have taken place; and we believe 
that, in the long run, the eddition that 
has been made to Her Majesty’s Empire 
will furnish a very large increase to the 
resources of the Indian Treasury in the 
most healthy and desirable manner— 
namely, by opening cut a large and 
prosperous trade, as we hope, with those 
vast districts of China which hitherto we 
have been unable to reach. It has been 
an object for many years with English 
merchants and manufacturers to find 
some mode of attaining to the markets 
of China in the West and North-West ; 
but it has always been prevented by the 
terrible state of anarchy in which the 
upper valleys of the Irrawaddy have 
been placed. Now that that obstacle 
is removed, and that they will be go- 
verned as well as the rest of India, I 
have ro doubt that new trade will ulti- 
mately be opened to the enterprize and 
energy of this country. My Lords, with 
respect to Eastern Roumelia, on which 
I think the noble Earl asked me some 
questions — he asked me whether I 
was prepared to explain a certain de- 
spatch which I had written to the 
Court of Rome. I do not recognize at 
all to what the noble Earl refers; and 
I am not aware of having written 
any despatch containing views of policy 
on this question to the Court of Rome. 
The noble Earl made a mistake in re- 
gard to that; but I have no difficulty in 
telling him what are the hopes we en- 
tertain. We believe that the course 
which this Roumelian affair has recently 
taken, of being subjected to the imme- 
diate negotiation between the Prince and 
the Sultan, is acourse which we think will 
lead to a prosperous and peaceful con- 
clusion. We have every ground for 
hope that, with the consent of the Great 
Powers, the Sultan and the Prince will 
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come to an agreement; and I am sure 
that if they do so it will not only be to 
the happiness of the people of Bulgaria, 
but will add nolittle strength to the power 
of the Turkish Empire. There are 
dangers, of course. There is the dan- 
ger of disturbance on the part of some 
of the smaller States, who—to us, at 
least—it seems, are very litile interested 
in the events that are going on within 
the borders of the Two Bulgarias. I 
regret very much the views that Servia 
and Greece have taken of their interests 
and their duties in this matter. I be- 
lieve they are imperilling their own 
dearest interests, and that they are im- 
perilling the peace of the Balkan Penin- 
sula—possibly the peace of Europe—by 
the claims that they are setting up. All 
those claims, especially that on the part 
of Greece, to be indemnified at the ex- 
pense of Turkey on account of a change 
which certainly Turkey did not initiate, 
and did not particularly welcome, is the 
most extraordinary introduction into In- 
ternational Law which has been at- 
tempted within my memory. Such 
claims will meet, I am convinced, with 
no sympathy on the part of the Powers; 
they will meet with no sympathy or 
support on the part of England. So 
far as the influence of England goes— 
so long as it is entrusted to our hands— 
it will be used to prevent any wanton 
breach of the peace in the East for ob- 
jects and on pretexts which the conscience 
of mankind cannot justify. I earnestly 
hope the Greek Government may be 
persuaded to abstain from a venture 
which will compromise a future which, 
if they were only prudent, is brilliant 
enough; and we thiuk there is no want 
of real sympathy on the part of the na- 
tions of Europe if they entreat them to 
allow that settlement which was come 
to a few years ago to last, without any 
disturbance on their part, and to believe 
that in the cultivation of their own in- 
ternal resources, and in a strict regard 
for their International duties towards 
the nations that surround them, they 
will find true strength and support in 
carrying out all the promises which 
were then made. My Lords, I have 
spoken strongly on this matter, because 
reports have been spread that England 
has been encouraging the claims of 
Greece in this matter. I wish to give 
them the most absolute contradiction. 
We desire, above all things, to keep 
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peace in the East at this time. My 
Lords, the noble Earl rather accused 
me, I think, of inconsistency in respect 
to the line we have taken with regard 
to Eastern Roumelia. I cannot agree 
with him in the least. I cannot see any 
inconsistency in what we have done. The 
decisions which were come to at the 
Congress at Berlin were come to when 
Roumelia was occupied by foreign sol- 
diers, and while there was every prospect 
and possibility that the sentiments and 
the institutions of that country might be 
moulded by foreign influence. We were 
obliged to take precautions against any 
dangers that might arise on that occa- 
sion. But if we are to treat this matter 
as a matter of consistency, and I am to 
be asked to reconcile my conduct of to- 
day with the conduct I pursued in bygone 
years, I ask that similar circumstances 
may be appealed to, and that our action 
now, if called in question, may be com- 
pared, not with the action which I re- 
comu.ended in 1878, when that country 
was full of foreign soldiers, but with 
the action I recommended in 1876 and 
1877, when the state of things was more 
similar to what it was in September of 
last year, when the matter was again 
opened. If the noble Earl will refresh 
his memory, he will find that my recom- 
mendations were for a much larger Bul- 
garia than was ultimately approved by 
the Conference of Berlin. Before the 
war had begun, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of that day fully recognized the 
importance of bringing, so far as it was 
practically possible, the Bulgarian people 
under a single Government ; and my be- 
lief is now—and every week that passes 
confirms me in it—that in the creation 
of a larger Bulgaria there would have 
been no danger to Turkey; but that 
there will be the creation of an allied 
Power, which, under conceivable circum- 
stances, may be of great value in main- 
taining the independence of the Balkan 
Peninsula. My Lords, I think the rest 
of the speech of the noble Earl was 
devoted to the question of Ireland, and 
he denounced us for a great many 
varied and diverse offences. As I un- 
derstood him, our language, he said, 
was ambiguous and unintelligible. We 
had no policy at all to pursue. We 
ought to have proposed a measure 
of very strong coercion immediately, 
and we ought, at the same time, 
to have proposed some large organic 
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reform, although the noble Earl went 
on to say that such reform would be 
welcomed neither by the Loyalists nor 
by the Separatists. As to the obscurity 
in the paragraph of the Speech to which 
the noble Earl has referred, I am very 
sorry that my powers of writing have 
not at all come up to the flattering de- 
one given of them by the noble 
Earl. But it seems to me that this lan- 
guage is as clear and precise as itis pos. 
sible for language to be— 

“T am resolutely opposed to any disturbance 
of that fundamental law, and in resisting it I 
am convinced that I shall be heartily supported 
by my Parliament and my people.” 


Is it possible to state in more distinct 
and absolute language our resolution to 
maintain the Legislative Union between 
England and Ireland? The noble Earl 
said we had no right to pretend that we 
followed exactly the Speeches that Lord 
Grey prepared in 1833 and 1834. We 
never pretended that we did follow them 
exactly. We have never mentioned the 
Speeches of 1833 and 1834. This is an 
expression, not in the mouth of King 
William IV., but in that of Queen Vic- 
toria. It is an expression of opinion 
which it seemed to us important to give 
in clear and unambiguous language in 
the year 1886, and not in the year 1833; 
and if the result, under the circum- 
stances, is that our Speech is not a pre- 
cise copy of the Speech delivered by 
King William IV., t should say that it 
was a natural result to predict from the 
circumstances of the case. The Speech 
of William IV., to which the noble Earl 
refers, no doubt, was dealing with a 
state of Ireland that, in one sense, was 
very formidable. Order was very much 
more broken up than it is now; but in 
another sense it was far less formidable. 
There was not a concurrence of 86 Mem- 
bers from Ireland in behalf of repeal of 
the Union; and it seems to me that 
every consideration which justified the 
Ministry of that day in recording in 
clear language their determination to 
uphold the foundation of our Constitu- 
tional system and the United Kingdom 
justifies us all the more in using similar 
anguage. And, may I be allowed to 
say that the circumstances of the time 
require such unambiguous language 
from us. But it has not been used by 
everybody ; there are others who have 
allowed impressions of their opinions to 
go forth, fatal to the maintenance of the 
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Legislative Union, and they have met 
those impressions with no clear contra- 
diction. They have practically given 
all the support that their authority could 
furnish to the belief cherished by the 
Separatist Party, that the hour of their 
triumph is at hand. It seemed to us 
very necessary to show that, at all 
events, we would have no share in the 
responsibility for that ambiguity, and 
that our opinions, such as they were, 
should be Holdly stated and manfully 
maintained. My Lords, it has been no 
small addition to the responsibilities 
which this Government has Rad to face ; 
it has been no small addition that from 
time to time we have had declarations 
of opinion—or indications, I should 
rather say, of opinion—-from Mr. Glad- 
stone, operating with fatal effect upon 
those with whom we were dealing. 
Doubtless, your Lordships will remem- 
ber the elaborate statement just at the 
timo when we were negotiating with the 
Sultan and trying to repair the chaos 
that had been created in Egypt. Your 
Lordships will remember the declaration 
that came from Mr. Gladstone, that we 
ought to escape from Egypt as rapidly 
as we could, and apparently by any 
means. What do you imagine the 
effect of that wasin Egypt? The noble 
Earl has reproached me because the 
Convention of Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
did not convince the Soudanese that 
their enterprize was impossible. But 
the Soudanese were speculating on the 
possibilities of English politics. They 
were told that there was an English Mi- 
nister who was prepared to give them 
whatever they liked. and from that mo- 
ment right through Feypt there was a 
change of tone and a belief that the 
policy of England could not be relied on 
as stable and certain, and that they had 
only to wait in order to get the ac- 
complishment of the dreams which 
they had hitherto entertained. The 
same thing has happened with re- 
spect to Ireland. The noble Earl 
spoke of the failure of the experiment 
which we made last summer. I am 
not prepared to admit the description of 
it which he gave. The problem which 
we had to decide was whether the Crimes 
Act was an Act which it was desirable 
for us, under the circumstances then 
existing, to renew. We came clearly 
to the conclusion that it was not de- 
sirable to renew it. Why? Partly be- 
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cause by the accounts we received of the 
state of the country there seemed to be 
a state of returning order; and we 
entertained a hope that the necessity 
of having ceercive legislation had passed 
away. But, much more than that, be- 
cause the special provisions of the Crimes 
Act had ceased to be of any value 
for the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. The special provisions of the 
Act were of very great use at the time 
when they were enacted; but in the 
summer of 1884—though I do not say 
that the evils against which they were 
leveiled had entirely disappeared—there 
was no doubt that there was a very 
great change in the character of those 
evils; and that the evils whieh the 
Crimes Act dealt with were no longer 
prominent or marked, while another 
class of evils which the Act was unable 
to repress appeared to be growing in 
importance. It was, indeed, generally 
admitted on the other side that the 
greater part of the Crimes Act had 
become superannuated ; but great stress 
was laid on that set of provisions which 
provided for a fair jury trial. A fair 
jury trial could not be obtained two 
years before ; but our impression was at 
the time when we had to deal with the 
matter that a fair trial could be obtained, 
and that impression has been justified 
by facts. If you turn to the records of 
the Munster Assizes you will see that 
there was a large number of convictions 
obtained without much difficulty; and I 
am assured by the Law Officers for Ire- 
land that there was not, in their opi- 
nion, a failure of justice in any single 
case; but that does not diminish the 
evils under which Ireland is suffering. 
What I wish to impress upon your 
Lordships is that the character of those 
evils has changed, and that the particu- 
lar provisions of the Crimes Act to which 
so much importance was attached with 
respect to jury trials had ceased to have 
the value which they formerly possessed. 
Then, as to ‘‘ Boycotting.”” The noble 
Karl addresses us as if ‘‘ Boycotting”’ had 
sprung up in our time; as if it was an in- 
vention of the last six months. Why, ever 
since the Crimes Act was passed I believe 
‘* Boycotting” has been steadily on the 
increase. No doubt it is increasing still ; 
but it has been steadily on the increase 
since the passing of the Act, and the 
provisions of the Crimes Act, as a mat- 
ter of fact, did not stop it; and I do not 
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believe myself that any very consider- 
able difference is to be found in the 
rogress of ‘‘ Boycotting’’ before the Act 
apsed, and since. Then, again, the 
real evil—the most formidable evil—is 
the growth of this illegal association. 
Was that an invention of ours? Did 
that begin after we had suffered the Act 
to lapse? I believe that before the Act 
lapsed the number of branch associations 
of the League had already reached the 
number of 1,000. The Act was power- 
less to stop it, and to revive the Act for 
that purpose would have been impos- 
sible an wholly valueless. No doubt 
you may say—‘ Then, why did not you 
bring in some other legislation?” But 
our judgment was—I do not deny that 
it was formed under circumstances of 
some difficulty—that with the state of 
Ireland then before us, the fact which 
the noble Earl despises—namely, that a 
vast amount of power had been given to 
the lowest classes in Ireland, and that 
any new device of coercive law just 
before the elections was very likely to 
be interpreted by them as intended to 
limit the power given to them by Par- 
liament—with these facts before us, and 
with the knowledge that any such legis- 
lation, if proposed, could not be brought 
into existence except at the end of a long 
and exasperating campaign in the House 
of Commons, we came to the conclusion 
that the danger of exasperation attaching 
to such an experiment was larger than 
the danger of going on with the existing 
law in Ireland. Well, my Lords, to 
some extent, standing as we are now, 
you may say that the experiment has 


failed. It certainly has had every 
chance. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the care, benevolence, the tact, the 


skill, which my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) brought to bear on the 
task of executing the message of concilia- 
tion of which he announced in this 
House that he was the bearer. He did 
all that man could have done. He dis- 
played very high qualities of statesman- 
ship in the task which he had under- 
taken ; and I still believe that the worst 
part of the failure, as we see it now, 
and the worst exaggeration of the symp- 
toms which a exhibits, is due to 
the declarations in favour of Home 
Rule which were believed to have been 
made by a leading statesman. [‘‘Oh!’’} 
Yes, I say the worst; I ‘do not say 
all of them. I say that those declara- 
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tions have enormously added to our 
difficulties and increased the belief in 
the minds of certain men that they are 
going to win, and their resolution to 
take every means and to run every risk 
for the purpose of coercing the opinion 
of their fellow-countrymen to the same 
end. 

Eart GRANVILLE: May I ask the 
noble Marquess to what declarations he 
refers ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
To the declarations of a distinguished 
statesman. They were declarations 
which appeared in the newspapers. 
They seemed to be authentic, and they 
were not distinctly contradicted. Do not 
tell me that when a man in the position 
of Mr. Gladstone has attributed to him 
ae at variance with all the opinions 
of his life and fatal to the Constitution 
of this country—do not tell me that he 
is at liberty to skulk behind ambiguous 
denials, and not to say boldly before the 
country whether the opinions which, 
apparently with authority, are attributed 
to him are really his or not. If it be 
really true that he has carefully concealed 
what he really thought, and allowed the 
Separatist Party in Ireland to derive all 
the advantage that they have derived 
from the opinions attributed to him, he 
is scarcely less guilty of the result than 
as if the opinions circulated had actually 
been his own. I heard the other day of 
the effect which those opinions which 
the noble Ear! affects to disbelieve have 
had in Ireland. A great town in the 
North of Ireland desired to borrow 
£100,000, and endeavoured to borrow it 
of some financial authorities in London. 
Then came—what shall I call it ?—the 
kite that was flown, the pilot balloon that 
was sent m," Immediately the negotia- 
tions were broken off, and the refusal to 
lend any money to this great town was 
prompt and decisive. Men saw in the 
supposed opinions of a man like Mr. 
Gladstone, who has played such a splen- 
did and enormous part in the history of 
the last half-century—they saw in the 
opinions attributed to him dangers that 
would make the investment of capital in 
Ireland insecure, and which business 
men, at all events, whether statesman- 
ship did so or not, concluded was a suffi- 
cient ground for acting asif the opinions 
attributed to him had Seon really uttered 
by him. My Lords, the noble Earl says 
that our statement of policy is indistinct. 
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Our statement of policy, I apprehend, is 
the usual statement that pt into a 
Queen’s Speech on such an occasion. 
The government of Ireland has been 
changed. As the noble Earl probably 
knows, my distinguished Friend, Mr. 
Smith, undertakes the Chief Secretary- 
ship of Ireland, which means practically 
that the government of Ireland will be 
committed to his care. Undoubtedly, 
we shall not have long to wait for his 
distinct opinion as to the precise details 
of the legislation which we shall have to 
recommend. I do not think that on the 
point of his going over to Ireland it 
would be fitting or wise to have laid a 
Bill on the Table; but I can assure the 
noble Earl that the language used in 
the Queen’s Speech indicates no doubt, 
no faltering on our part, as to the neces- 
sity of action when we have received Mr. 
Smith’s Report. I will not anticipate 
what that action must be. I know the 
subject is full of difficulty. The noble 
Earlhas blamed me because in my speech 
at Newport I puinted out the singular 
difficulty attaching to all attempts to put 
down conspiracies of this kind, in regard 
to which evidence is so hard to obtain. 
I do not agree with him. I do not ad- 
mit hiscensure. I do not think a public 
man does wrongly in pointing out to his 
fellow-countrymen the difficulties that 
lie in the way of any policy proposed to 
be adopted. Difficulties are made to be 
conquered ; but they are not to be con- 
quered by ignoring theirexistence. We 
wait until we hear from Mr. Smith his 
precise opinion as to the nature of the 
crisis with which we have to deal. We 
should be unworthy, I repeat, of the 
position which we hold, if we did not 
make the utmost effort that the confidence 
of Parliament will enable us to make in 
order to put a stop to a state of things 
perilous to this country and disgraceful 
to its reputation as a civilized Power. 
But, my Lords, do not imagine that the 
evil with which we have to deal is chiefly 
in Ireland. The disease is not in Ire- 
land. The disease is here—in West- 
minster. If you had pursued—if you 
would now pursue—any steady, unvary- 
ing, and consistent policy with regard to 
Ireland, you met find that the pro- 
blems that that country offered to you in 
respect of government are not greater 
than the problems of government which 
have been successively overcome by every 
Government in the world. There is 
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or extreme character that should set at 
defiance the resources of civilization. 
But it is necessary, above all things, that 
the play of our Party system shall not 
call into question the foundations upon 
which our polity rests. It is necessary 
that men should not be able to speculate 
on the change of Party to Party in the 
hope of altering the fundamental laws on 
which the union of the United Kingdom 
is based. If you have instability of 
purpose, if you have a policy shifting 
from five years to five years with each 
change in the wheel of political fortune, 
or the humour of political Parties in this 
country, you are drifting straight to a 
ruin which will engulf England and Ire- 
land alike. Your hope is not so much in 
this or that particular plan or panacea 
for restoring order, or maintaining law, 
or reviving the conditions of civilized life 
in Ireland. Your hope is in this—that 
Parliament shall school itself to adopt a 
steady, consistent policy, and maintain it 
when it is once adopted. A resolution 
of that kind manfully carried out will 
restore that prosperity to which Ireland 
has for so long been a stranger. 

Eant SPENCER: I do not intend to 
follow the speakers that have preceded 
me into the various topics on which 
they have addressed the House; but I 
think it is right that I should make 
some remarks upon what the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) has said with regard to my 
Administration in Ireland. ‘The noble 
Marquess admitted that the state of 
Ireland was very grave; but he added 
that the gravity of affairs in Ireland 
had been largely increased by state- 
ments which appeared — unauthorized 
statements, as I maintain—in certain 
papers. Itis not for me to defend my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), to 
whom those statements were attributed. 
He will himself meet those statements if 
challenged; but I will point out that 
the lawlessness at present prevalent in 
that country could not have occurred in 
consequence of any statement my right 
hon. Friend has made, and I will ask 
the noble Marquess whether the state of 
things of which he speaks, and of which 
we have heard so much within the last 
few days, had not arisen long before 
those statements appeared? ‘They ap- 
peared in the beginning of December; 
and if the reports current in the news- 
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venture to think that the noble Marquess 
himself may have given some encourage- 
ment to “ Boycotting” by the words in 
which he referred to it in his speech at 
Newport. No doubt, the noble Mar- 
quess has a right to point out difficulties ; 
but there are certain things which it is 
not necessary for a person in his position 
to say, and the National League must 
have received considerable encourage- 
ment from the noble Marquess’s state- 
ment that the offence would be likely 
to die from the Nemesis of its own 
action, and that it would be impossible, 
or at least extremely difficult, for any 
Government to deal with it. Having 
regard to the condition of Ireland when 
the present Government came into Office, 
I think that they took on themselves a 
serious responsibility in not renewing 
any portion of the Crimes Act. I do 
not say that they were wrong in not re- 
newing the whole of the Crimes Act— 
there was no question of that—but cer- 
tain important portions of it, which, in 
my opinion, and in that of the late Go- 
vernment, were essential for the main- 
tenance of law and order in Ireland, 
and particularly in relation to the change 
of venue and special juries. In wishing 
to retain those portions, we had no wish 
to interfere with liberty, simply wishing 
that the people should enjoy that 
liberty unmolested, of which, in Eng- 
land, we are so proud. At the time we 
left Office, outrages had fallen to a very 
low ebb indeed. But the fact remained 
that it was only recently that those or- 
ganizations of crime had been broken 
up, and condign punishment had been 
meted out to the offenders. I never 
heard from any reports of the Law 
Officers before I left Ireland that the 
ordinary jurors were to be relied on; 
and I challenge the noble Marquess to 
produce any evidence that, on entering 
Office, his Government had received any 
such reports as would give them reason 
to believe they could rely on any ordi- 
nary jury in either Leinster, Munster, 
or Connaught. No doubt, the jurors 
have recently done well; but that is 
due to the fact that the trial of prisoners 
at the Winter Assizes is tantamount to 
a change of venue and special juries. 
Prisoners from Clare and Kerry, for 
instance, are brought to Oork, and in- 
stead of being tried by rural jurors of 
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their own county, who are subject to be 
intimidated, they are tried by juries 
composed of Cork citizens. I ask the 
noble Marquess whether he has con- 
sidered this matter; and I would ask 
the noble and learned Lord the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland whether he can 
now rely upon a juryin Ireland for con- 
victing a man committed for agrarian 
crime, or crime connected with agrarian 
matters? Take the county of Kerry, 
where we have had the instance of a 
cruel murder—that of Mr. Curtin. 
What has occurred since? The very 
people who boldly and courageously 
came forward to give evidence of the 
murder have public opinion in that 
county raised against them so strongly 
that they have to be protected by police ; 
and his daughters, who came forward to 
protect their father, and afterwards gave 
witness of the murder, have been ‘‘ Boy- 
eotted”’ by the people around. If such 
was the case in these circumstances, 
what would be done to jurors and those 
who may have to come forward and vin- 
dicate the law? I believed that it was 
necessary to introduce this important 
alteration in the law; and I believe it was 
a most serious risk to attempt the go- 
vernment of the country without the 
power of changing the venue. The noble 
Marquess has referred to the decrease of 
ordinary crime. I admit—I am proud to 
admit—that, under the operation of the 
Orimes Act, it had decreased in the most 
remarkable way; but there is always a 
fear of its beginning again. In 1881 the 
number of cases of agrarian crime was 
4,439; in 1882 the number was 3,433 ; 
while in 1884 the number was only 762 ; 
but should there be a fresh outbreak of 
agrarian crime, I believe we should not 
be able to depend on the ordinary law 
or ordinary juries. The noble Marquess 
has referred to the existence of the 
National League, and he said that it 
had increased to an enormous number 
of branches at the time when they took 
Office; but I do not think that they 
ever attacked the Irish Government for 
that. Iadmit the fact that the National 
League, which in its constitution was 
legal, had greatly increased in power; 
but during the time I was in Ireland 
there were no repeated acts of its 
leaders, or its committees, or of any- 
one of sufficient im nee in it, which 
brought it under the ban of the law. 
There are, I admit, great difficulties in 
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proceeding against the members of an 
association such as this; and I believe 
that during the three years in which 1 
held Office it would have been ex- 
tremely hazardous to take any proceed- 
ings against the National League, be- 
cause there is nothing more destructive 
to, aud calculated to discredit, the main- 
tenance of the law than the institution 
of a weak prosecution which breaks 
down. I am not, however, aware that 
there were any special provisions in the 
Crimes Act sufficient to put down such 
associations as the National League. 
What my Government attempted to do 
was this—we endeavoured to maintain 
the law throughout Ireland, and bring 
to justice all those who committed of- 
fences—whether of intimidation or other- 
wise—against the law, whether they 
were members of the National League 
or not. My belief is, that we did check 
to a great extent the influx of the Na- 
tional League, and that we did keep 
intimidation in check, though I admit 
that its existence caused anxiety. For 
that reason I strongly advocated the re- 
enactment of powers to keep it in check. 
If the clause against intimidation were 
allowed to drop I feared that the power of 
the National League and of intimidation 
would increase to an enormous extent, 
and that the liberty of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland would be destroyed. 
We who are out’of Office are not able to 
know the exact number of cases; but, 
from statements in the public Press and 
from the words of the noble Duke oppo- 
site (the Duke of Abercorn) and of the 
noble Marquess, I greatly fear that the 
condition of Ireland with regard to inti- 
midation and “ Boycotting’’ is more 
serious than it has ever been before; 
and if this be so, I maintain that it 
has increased ten-fold or a hundred- 
fold since I had the responsibility of 
the Irish Government. With regard to 
“* Boycotting’”’ having arisen in con- 
nection with the Crimes Act, ‘‘ Boycot- 
ting’ was in full force when I went to 
Ireland. Take Wexford for an — 
in that county ‘‘ Boycotting,” which had 
been prevalent before, ceased entirely 
after the passing of the Act. At this 
moment is it free from it? I do not 
want to dwell too much on this painful 
subject of crime. It is a very serious 
thing that the law should not be main- 
tained in that country, and it is essential 
that a policy should be pursued by which 
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law and order should be restored and 
maintained in Ireland. The noble Mar- 
quess referred to the question of insta- 
bility; but I would ask whether any 
greater sign of instability could be 
shown than that the Conservative Party, 
who have always stood up and said that 
law and order should be maintained, 
should have rejected the advice of those 
who were concerned in the government 
of Ireland, and should have upset the 
policy of maintaining law and order? 
What could have a greater effect upon 
the existence of stability than the policy 
which the Conservative Party, led by 
the noble Marquess, initiated last year? 
When I consider that want of stability, 
I almost despair of finding a remedy for 
the great evils we find in that country. 
I wish the noble Marquess, in the Queen’s 
Speech, had been more explicit about 
what he is going to do. He said that the 
reason why the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) was going over was that 
they might have the advantage of his 
advice. But I should like to know what 
has been the advice of the present Vice- 
roy, and of the present Chief Secretary, 
and what has been the adviceof the noble 
and learned Lord opposite the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland (Lord Ashbourne)? 
Did they say that the law was respected, 
and that the Queen’s writ ran through- 
out the country? I think that the policy 
of the Government in the matter is 
vague and undecided; but I also think 
it is absolutely essential that we should 
know precisely from the Government 
what the actual condition of the country 
is as to outrages and as to intimidation. 
They should either be able to say that 
special legislation was not necessary for 
Ireland, or be prepared with it at once if 
itis. I thank you, my Lords, for listen- 
ing to these remarks, which I have 
thought it necessary to make since allu- 
sion was made to my administration in 
Ireland. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzourne): My Lords, 
it is not surprising, having regard to 
the statements made in the public Press 
and those made by the influential depu- 
tation from Ireland, composed of all 
Parties, that waited upon my noble 
Friend the Prime Minister, as well as 
those made in the course of this debate 
inaugurated by my noble Friend (the 
Duke of Abercorn), that that debate 
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should largely turn upon the condition 
of Ireland. They all lead to a view of 
Ireland which is not satisfactory, and 
which, indeed, has been described as 
very gloomy. I listened with earnest 
attention to the interesting speech of 
the noble Earl the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Earl Granville), and especially 
to his references to Ireland; I listened 
with attention and respect to the speech 
of the noble Earl the late Viceroy (Earl 
Spencer). What the noble Earl said 
was interesting, and entitled to the 
closest attention ; but I venture to think 
that what he did not say is not en- 
tirely unworthy of consideration. The 
general condition of Ireland is one with 
respect to which, though men may 
differ as to details, there is very little 
difference as to the way in which it is 
to be regarded. The Press practically 
regards it in only one way ; and influen- 
tial deputations of all Parties have en- 
deavoured—not always with success— 
to address themselves to the Leaders of 
both Parties. Closely identified with 
Ireland as I am, I have always tried to 
avoid taking a desponding view of my 
country. I have always striven, in every 
debate in which I have had the honour 
to take part, to urge that the best pos- 
sible way, no matter how dark may be 
the prospect at the present time—no 
matter how little room there may be 
for immediate hope—is to avoid the 
language of exaggeration and the lan- 
guage of panic. The condition of Ire- 
land is grave, serious, and anxious; 
and I can use no words too strong to 
express the momentous gravity of the 
crisis. The real questions are—What is 
the present condition of Ireland, and 
what is the remedy for that condition? 
I wish Ireland could be put altogether 
outside the region of Party politics. 
Of course, I am a Party man; but I 
have used this language in Opposition, 
and no one knows that better than the 
late Viceroy. The present condition of 
Ireland is, as I have said, calculated to 
excite anxiety. Intimidation is consi- 
derable. It is not universal. In many 
parts of the country it is potent; in 
other parts it is growing. The National 
League has been referred to, and in a 
way which rightly indicates that it is 
a great factor in the present problem ; 
but I would remind your Lordships that 
it is not the growth of yesterday — its 
organization grew up in the time of the 
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noble Earl opposite the late Viceroy. 
It succeeded almost at once the Land 
League. I do not make these observa- 
tions for the purpose of indulging in 
recrimination; but it is necessary to 
bear clearly in mind that it is not 
the growth of yesterday, and that 
it did not come into existence with the 
resent Government. The Government 
ound it in active operation when they 
came into power. In June last, when 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Carnar- 
von) succeeded the noble Earl, there 
were over 800 branches, and when the 
Crimes Act expired there were about 
1,000. This greatly operates on the 
movement. I beg to tell your Lord- 
ships what also operates upon the 
strength of the movement—and it has 
been alluded to already by the Prime 
Minister, grappled with very feebly by 
those who have since spoken on the other 
side—and that is the statements of re- 
sponsible English Ministers. I venture 
to think that there never was a state- 
ment more wild, more reckless, more 
mischievous, than the statement of Mr. 
Childers in reference to what would 
happen to the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
I am quite aware that he says he used 
the word “ police ; ”” but that was under- 
stood in Ireland as meaning the Con- 
stabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police—the only police there. I think 
that if the noble Earl the late Viceroy 
were speaking after me, he would find 
it absolutely impossible not to endorse, 
by his eloquent silence, every one of 
those adjectives. If there is any noble 
Lord on the Front Bench who is yet 
going to take part in this debate, I ven- 
ture to think he will not use a word 
indicating concurrence in the suggestion 
that any Government, at any time, 
would be justified in handing over the 
control of the Irish Constabulary to any 
other control than that which exists. 
Mr. Childers is, of course, an eminent 
statesman ; but there are other degrees 
ofeminence. His words were compara- 
= mild side by side with the language 
attributed tothe Prime Minister—[ Laugh- 
ter. |—I mean, of course, the late Prime 
Minister. As long as the Elections were 





going on, not a whisper could be gained 
from Mr. Gladstone as to what he 
thought; and when he was appealed 
to by Mr. Parnell, in respectful terms, 
to state what scheme he would like 
presented, Mr. Parnell was told, in 
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weighty and dignified language from 
Scotland, that Mr. Gladstone was not pre- 

ared to do anything of the kind. 

ut, as if by magic, when the last 
poll of the General Election was over, 
the whole country was flooded by a 
statement, of considerable precision, 
that Mr. Gladstone would be pre- 
pared to discuss, examine, or present, 
or something of that kind, a scheme, 
if the opportunity were afforded him. 
I am told by the late Viceroy that Mr. 
Gladstone has denied, and is going to 
deny, that. I do not attribute to the 
right hon. Gentleman any attempt to 
spread these reports; but certainly, I 
must say, he was very unfortunate in the 
mode and method of his denial. If I were 
irreverent—which I am not—I would 
say that his language was involved ; I 
might say that it was “ characteristic,” 
whatever that means. But I desire to 
contrast these earlier denials with the 
method of repudiation adopted by Mr. 
Gladstone within three days, when he 
refused to receive a deputation of 
Loyalists from Ireland. e alluded 
then to the charges which had been 
made as mischievous and groundless. 
What were these charges? If he was 
able so to describe them, three days 
before the opening of Parliament, what 
was to prevent him using these clear 
words, s0 mn greg contradicting 
them, a month or six weeks ago? 
However that may be, I think that 
good has come from the starting of the 
question ; in whatever way it may have 
arisen, it has caused a preliminary dis- 
cussion and examination of the question, 
powerful and exhaustive, in the Press, 
and thus it is that Parliament is now 
fairly able to understand this ques- 
tion. The paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech in reference to the Logislative 
Union is, I venture to say, about one of 
the clearest that ever was framed. It 
represents the views of the Government, 
and, I believe, of the country ; andI call 
the attention of your Lordships to this— 
that not one syllable has been heard to 
indicate that it does not represent the 
unanimous opinion of this House. The 
paragraph is simple ; but the noble Earl 
the Leader of the Opposition, a master 
of phrases, calls it “abstract.” Is it 
meant to be suggested that the question 
has not become a living question now, 
with 86 men returned to Parliament to 
demand hardly anything else? What, 
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word ‘ abstract?” is a very good 
word, but it does not tell much. But is 
the paragraph true? That is the ques- 
tion. The noble Earl sat down without 
dissenting from a single word in that 
paragraph ; and the noble Ear! the late 

iceroy, in his interesting speech, avoided 
absolutely even the smallest reference to 
the subject. Beyond that, none of the 
noble Lords who have spoken have 
offered any hostile criticism upon it. 
What is the meaning of that? Either 
the noble Earl agrees with the para- 
graph and of the way in which it pre- 
sents the question, or else he is afraid 
to suggest to public opinion how it is. 
The only criticism which we have heard 
has been with reference to the inten- 
tions of the Government in the present 
state of the country. My Lords, I am 
not aware that there is any ground for 
hostile criticism in reference to the 
action of the Government on this point. 
The paragraph in reference to the con- 
dition of the country is, in my opinion, 
a true paragraph. It depicts in no 
roseate hue, and under no hopeful 
aspect, what is the position of affairs. 
It also indicates, I venture to think, 
with considerable clearness, what are 
the views of the Government as to the 
best way to cope with this matter. The 
intimidation which prevails in Ireland, 
wherever it does exist in all its vigour, 
is an intimidation which is not confined 
in its operations to one class or one 
creed, but goes equally against Catholics 
as against Protestants, against peer as 
against peasant, against merchant as 
against artizan. The agents which feed 
this organization are sympathy and 
terror. The Government have applied 
to the best of their ability, and with all 
the vigour they could, the powers of the 
ordinary law to put down this deplorable 
system. We have been taunted about 
the Crimes Act and the non-renewal of 
it. I think it is to be regretted that the 
late Government never stated, until they 
left Office, what particular paragraphs of 
the Crimes Act they had decided — 
renewing, although they were asked 
over and over again, in my pre- 
sence, in the House of Commons, to 
do so. The ordinary law—which I 
do not say is sufficient—has, however, 
under the wise and able guidance of my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
been administered with vigour and with 
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effect. Although some of the effects 
of the operation of the ordinary law 
have been extremely good, I do not 
say that all the results have been 
what we could desire. My noble Friend 
the Prime Minister was perfectly accu- 
rate when he referred to the results of 
the Winter Assizes, for the proceedings 
there were satisfactory. Now, it is ob- 
viously right, when there is a change in 
the personnel of the Irish Administration, 
and when my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) is, with great public 
spirit, about to apply his great and 
recognized powers to this difficult and 
somewhat thankless task, that he should 
be given an opportunity, in that great 
position of responsibility which he will 
fill, for considering closely and anxiously 
exactly what it is he would desire to 
have submitted to the consideration of 
Parliament. TheGovernment are keenly, 
seriously conscious of their duty in re- 
ference to Ireland. It is their re- 
solute purpose, to the best of their 
power, to fulfil it. Ireland must al- 
ways be ruled, and should always be 
ruled, with kindly sympathy, impartial 
justice, and unflinching firmness; it 
should be ruled with an anxious desire 
to do justice to Ireland—that is, to all 
in Ireland, and life, property, and 
liberty must be preserved there. Those 
are the conditions of every civilized 
society. One of the first—indeed the 
very first—condition of liberty is that 
men shall be able to go about their 
ordinary avocations, and to discharge 
their duties honestly and fairly, without 
fear of having their lives placed in 


jeopardy or ruin brought upon their 


trade or businesses. The Government 
recognize their duty in these difficult 
and anxious circumstances; and I trust 
that your Lordships will give them 
credit for an earnest and resolute inten- 
tion to spare no effort loyally to fulfil 
their duty to the very best of their 
ability. 

Tue Eart or KIMRERLEY: My 
Lords, there was one observation made 
by the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Ashbourne) in which I thoroughly 
concur, and that was when he stated 
that the Irish Question had been dis- 
cussed far too much from a Party point 
of view. I suppose all of us would 
desire, if it were possible, that our 
Party quarrels should not affect so 
strongly as they have done Irish policy. 
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But what did the noble and learned 
Lord proceed to do? He proceeded 
himself, in sentence after sentence, to 
make a vigorous Party attack on the 
Opposition, and so to bring into his dis- 
cussion of Irish policy that which he, 
with singular inconsistency, said ought 
to be removed from Party warfare, and 
he contrived to bring into the matter as 
much Party animosity as could be ex- 
pected from a Gentleman of his very 
amiable temper. That is not the spirit 
in which we should approach a crisis 
perhaps the most grave during this 
century in Irish affairs. If we do, I 
agree with the noble and learned Lord 
that we are likely to do very little for 
the good of the country. Now we are 
waiting to hear what is the policy which 
the Government recommends; and our 
complaint is that there is a want of pre- 
cision in the statements of the Govern- 
ment. Before we can decide or agree 
about it we must know what that policy is. 
‘Oh, but,” said the noble and learned 
Lord, ‘‘look at our grand declaration 
about the Union’”—which my noble 
Friend behind me (Earl Granville) 
called an abstract Resolution. And so 
I think it is, because the point is not to 
pass some high-sounding Resolution 
that we are all in favour of; the real 
a is how, in the present condition of 

reland, with 85 Parnellite Members re- 
turned, with ‘‘ Boycotting”’ rife through- 
out the country, with the Crimes Act 
lapsed, the withdrawal suddenly of my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
and the advent to Ireland of a Gentleman 
very able and highly respectable, but 
knowing very little of Irish affairs, the 
Government are going to face the crisis. 
The noble Earl (the Karl of Carnarvon) 
certainly had a policy, and a very sin- 
gular policy it was. I listened with 
astonishment to his most rash and un- 
fortunate speech, in which, referring to 
the resolution of the Government not to 
renew any of the provisions of the Crimes 
Act, he said—‘‘I believe, for my own 
part, that special legislation of this sort 
is inexpedient,” and ventured upon the 
prophecy that ‘‘ Ireland will justify the 
contidence which is shown her when this 
Act is allowed to lapse.” There the 





noble Earl laid down the principle that 
special legislation was undesirable; and 
yet six months after, when the Elections 
are over, and the time being over when, 
perhaps, the old policy was not so con- 
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venient, and not so opportune, the Go- 
vernment turn round and indicate that 
the old form of action may have to be 
resorted to. But it is useless now to 
look back upon Irish affairs. What we 
want to know, as I have already said, is, 
what is to be done? I gathered from 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) that it is necessary 
to wait until Mr. Smith has examined 
the problem for himself. I should have 
thought that the Member of the Cabinet 
who is Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who 
has unrivalled experience of Ireland, 
might have been capable of advising 
the Government in this crisis. He has 
had six months of Office, and has a 
knowledge of Ireland that none of us 
Englishmen possess; and, under these 
circumstances, to be told that we are to 
wait until an Englishman, who knows 
practically nothing about Irish affairs, 
goes over to Ireland to make himself 
acquainted with Irish affairs, is nothing 
less than a confession of that weakness 
and indecision which Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Advisers were at one time so fond 
ofdenouncing. We ask, and ask in vain, 
what, after six months’ incubation, is the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this great crisis? A more deplorable 
confession of weakness on the part of a 
Government in a great crisis I have never 
heard of before, and I hope I never 
shall again. The business of the Oppo- 
sition will be, when the Government 
clearly show what their policy is, to 
give it fair and just consideration, and, 
as patriotic men, to throw no impedi- 
ments in the way of its realization if we 
can approve of it; but if they have no 
steadfastness of purpose, and no clear 
aim or object, and if their remedy be 
such as we cannot approve, then it will 
be our duty, by every means in our 
power, to endeavour to replace them by 
a Government more worthy of the ap- 
proval of the country. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
OOUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Kimberley), first of all, asks what it is 
the Government are going to do when 
they are proposing exceptional legis- 
lation ? Was there ever on of such 
a thing—that in a Queen’s Speech the 
form and character of legislation should 
be stated in detail? If not, then the 
attack of the noble Earl, as regards 
ambiguity of language as to repressive 
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legislation, falls to the ground. The 
noble Earl also says that the Members 
of the Government and the Parnellites 
combined to obstruct the late Govern- 
ment in their efforts to maintain law and 
order in Ireland. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I never 
said anything of the kind. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: The noble 
Earl distinctly stated it, though he may 
not have meant it. I called the atten- 
tion of my noble and learned Friend 
near me (Lord Ashbourne) to the words 
at the time, and I would not have risen 
only that he used them. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: If the 
noble Lord says distinctly that I used 
the words I will at once admit it. But 
what I thought I said, and what I in- 
tended to say, was that when the late 
Government were struggling to maintain 
law and order in Ireland they had to 
deal with a strong Opposition in con- 
junction with the Parnellites. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Does the 
noble Earl think that on no conceivable 
occasion are men of different Parties to 
oppose a Government when they differ 
with it on any particular question? I 
wish to deny most emphatically that 
there has been any such alliance as the 
noble Earl imputes between the Par- 
nellites and the late Opposition. I say 
that it was the alienation of the Par- 
nellites from you in consequence of what 
you call your endeavour to support law 
and order, and not their affection for us, 
that made them oppose you. And as 
to how the Parnellites voted at the Elec- 
tions, if the question came to be ex- 
amined, it would be found that they 
voted in as many cases against us as for 
us. My Lords, it is a most remarkable 
thing that those who stand up so strongly 
for the secrecy of the ballot are always 
the first to cry out how persons voted ; 
and yet, without a scrutiny, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to determine. The 
Government of this country admits 
its deep responsibility. It is, first of 
all, responsible for protecting men in 
the exercise of their rights; and I 
invite the criticism which the noble 
Earl has promised us on our policy if 
our measures are inadequate for that 
purpose. Should our measure be not a 
sufficient or good one, then let them 
dismiss us; but if it should prove to the 
contrary, and if we —- in measures 
adequate to the occasion, I hope we may 
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rely on you to support us in endeayour- 
ing to - down organized resistance to 
law and order. 

Tur Eanrt or LEITRIM said, that the 
question of the maintenance of law and 
orderin Ireland fully deserved the serious 
consideration it had received that even- 
ing from their Lordships. He thought, 
however, that a little more might have 
been said upon the good that was in the 
country, and that it was unfortunate 
Her Majesty’s Speech had not contained 
a distinct accusation in that direction. 
The good in Ireland did not seem to 
him to be likely to be developed by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the way it 
ought to be. For instance, the refer- 
ence in Her Majesty’s Speech to the 
question of Local Government in that 
country was in the most indistinct terms. 
The words were— 

** A measure for the' Reform of County Go- 
vernment in Ireland is also in preparation.” 
Now, that was in striking contrast to 
the preceding words of the same para- 
graph, which said— 

* Bills will be submitted to you for transfer- 
ring to Representative Councils in the Counties 
of Great Britain local business which is now 
transacted by the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
and other authorities.” 

So far as his knowledge of local go- 
vernment in Great Britain extended, his 
belief distinctly was that it was far 
better and far more thorough and fairer 
as regarded the taxpayer than local 
government in Ireland. The Grand Jury 
Laws in Ireland, for instance, were per- 
fectly indefensible, and formed a stand- 
ing danger to the country. These laws, 
a3 they now existed, merely represented 
the landowning classes. The fiscal 
powers exercised by the Grand Juries 
were enormous ; while the cesspayer, who 
was really the occupier, was completely 
outnumbered at the Presentment Ses- 
sions. Various powers had been con- 
ferred on the Grand Juries since they 
were first established—such as the 
power to guarantee railways and tram- 
ways at Presentment Sessions. The 
powers exercised by the Presentment 
Sessions, under the Tramways Act of 
Lord Spencer, were exceedingly dan- 
gerous. The cesspayer was by no means 
represented, and yet the Grand Jury 
had the power, subject certainly to ap- 
peal, of taxing them, it might be in 

rpetuity, for a tramway which *~< 
be of no use to them at all. He 
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lieved that county government was much 
desired by a large and important class 
in Ireland, and that no time should be 
lost in introducing a measure for the 
purpose. A very remarkable letter ap- 

red in Zhe Times some time ago from 

r. Clifford Lloyd with regard to the 
remedies which should be adopted in 
Ireland. He contended, in that com- 
munication, that the grievances of the 
country were due—first, to the exclu- 
sion of the people from any share in the 
management of their affairs; and, 
secondly, to the continuation in Dublin 
of a centralized Government, alleged to 
be out of touch with the Imperial Par- 
liament, the British Cabinet, and the 
Irish people alike. Mr. Lloyd went on 
to express an opinion that the creation 
of elective County Boards, with powers 
of taxation, would afford a basis givin 
ample scope for the growth of politica 
life. He (the Earl of Leitrim) believed 
with the writer that in that direction it 
was possible to mitigate some of the 
evils that existed in Ireland; and, fur- 
ther, that it was quite within the natural 
aspirations of the Irish people that they 
should be able to pease 4 their local 
affairs in the counties, and manage that 
taxation which they were called upon to 
pay. In connection with that there 
must come, undoubtedly, the abolition 
of the Viceroyalty, which was quite out 
of date and out of consonance with the 
feelings of the country, both high and 
low. While ready to grant Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government any powers that 
—_ be necessary for repressing crime, 
and bringing Jreland to a better state, 
it was, to his mind, imperatively neces- 
sary that a measure of local government 
should be introduced. 

Lorv WAVENEY said, that there 
was no doubt that crime and outrage 
was increasing in Ireland at a rate of 
which few of their Lordships had any 
conception. He was accustomed to 
watch the rise and fall of the tide; and 
he asserted that in the past month the 
greater part of Ireland had gone back 
a whole year in its neglect of duty. It 
was for the Government to say whether 
that state of things should continue. 
They might judge how matters were 
when they found that in Ulster Liberals 
and Conservatives had been brought to 
act together; and in his opinion it would 
be well if this truce of Parties were not 
only maintained, but extended. Judging 


The Earl of Leitrim 


{LORDS} 
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Churches Bill. 


from these indications, he thought he 
was justified in complaining that there 
was in the Speech from the Throne the 
merest general indication on the part of 
the Government of their intention pro- 
bably to deal with that serious state of 
affairs. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Earl of Reprspate appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CommitrgE FoR Priviteces — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sun-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JoURNALS— 
Appointed. 


AprEAL CommitrgE—Appointed. 


REcEIVERS AND TRYERS OF PETITIONS 
—Appointed. 


SCOTLAND—ELECTION OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PEERS.—MINUTES 
OF MEETING, 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had received (by post) 
from the Lord Clerk Register of Scot- 
land, the minutes of the meeting held 
on the 10th of December last of the 
Peers of Scotland for the election of 
their representatives to sit and vote in 
the ensuing Parliament of the United 
Kingdom; and also, Return by the Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland concerning 
Titles of Peerages called at the said 
meeting, in right of which respectively 
no vote had been received and counted 
for fifty years last past as at the date of 
the said meeting: The same was ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


PARISH CHURCHES BILL [1.L. | 
A Bill to declare and enact the law as to the 
rights of parishioners in respect of their parish 
churehes—Was presented by The Lord Bishop 
of Pererporoven; read 1*, (No. 5.) 
House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 


till to-morrow, a quarter past 
”’ Four o'clock. 
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The Queen's Speech— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 21st January, 1886. 





The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


Message to attend Her Majesty ;— 


The House went ;—and haying re- 
turned ;— 


Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
_ Bill “for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For Croydon, v. Sir William Grantham, 
knight, one of the Justices of Her Ma- 
jesty’s High Court of Justice. 

For Armagh County (Mid Division), 
v. John M‘Kane, esquire, deceased. 

for Edinburgh (South Division), v. 
Sir George Harrison, knight, deceased. 


DOUBLE RETURNS. 


——— oe 


COUNTY OF MONAGHAN (NORTHERN 
DIVISION) AND COUNTY OF DERRY 
(SOUTHERN DIVISION). 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House 
that he had received a Letter from 
Timothy M. Healy, esquire, returned as 
a Member for the County of Monaghan 
(Northern Division), and for the County 
of Derry (Southern Division), making 
his election to serve for South Derry; 
and the said Letter was read as fol- 
loweth :— 

21 Jan. 1886. 

Sir, 

Having been returned for North Monaghan 
and South Derry, I beg to say that I elect to sit 
Sor South Derry. 

I am Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
The Right Honble. 7. M. HEALY. 
The Speaker. 
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COUNTY OF CARLOW AND BOROUGH 
OF DUBLIN (ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN 
DIVISION). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received a Letter from 
E. Dwyer Gray, esquire, returned as a 
Member for the County of Carlow and 
for the Borough of Dublin (St. Stephen’s 
Green Division), making his election to 
serve for the Borough of Dublin (St. 
me te Green Division); and the 
said Letter was read as followeth :— 

Jany. 21st, 1886. 

Sir, 

Having been returned for the St. Stephen's 
Green Division of the City of Dublin, and also 
for Carlow, I beg to say that I elect to sit for the 
Sormer Constituency. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
The Right Hon. E. DWYER GRAY. 
The Speaker. 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTIONS. 
—_—__ —- 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacu): I 
wish to give Notice that, on the conclu- 
sion of the debate on the Address in 
reply to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech, I intend to propose certain Re- 
solutions relating to the Procedure of 
the House; and, having regard to the 
nature of the subject and the precedent 
which was adopted in 1882, I propose 
to ask the House to afford to us faci- 
lities for the continued discussion and 
the determination of these Resolutions, 
subject, of course, to the intervention of 
any specially important or urgent Busi- 
ness. I intend to place a copy of the 
Resolutions which I propose to move on 
the Table this evening. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENTS. 
—-9—_ 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH—ADDRESS TO 
HER MAJES'TY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS gave No- 
tice that he would move the following 
Amendment to the Address :— 

After the word “‘transient,’’ in the 10th 
paragraph, add—‘ But this House humbly ex- 
presses its regret that no measures are announced 
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by Her Majesty for the present relief of these 
classes, and especially for affording facilities to 
the agricultural labourers and others in the 
rural districts to obtain allotments and small 
holdings on equitable terms as to rent and se- 
curity of tenure. ’’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY gave Notice 
that he would move an Amendment to 
the Address— 

To insert, after the word “ Agriculture,” in 
the 10th paragraph, the words “and humbly to 
represent the pressing necessity for securing 
without delay to the cultivators of the soil such 
conditions of tenure as will aid and encourage 
them to meet the new and trying circumstances 
in which the Agriculture of the Country is 
placed.” 


Mr. HUNTER gave Notice that he 
would move an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress— 

At end of the 5th paragraph, add—“ But this 
House rs expresses to Her Majesty their 
regret that the Revenues of India have been 
applied to defray the expenses of the military 
operations carried on in the Kingdom of Ava, 
without the consent of Parliament as required 
by ‘The Government of India Act, 1858.’ ” 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For Carlow County, v. Edmond Dwyer 
Gray, esquire, who, having been re- 
turned as a Member for the said County 
of Carlow, and also for the Borough of 
Dublin (St. Stephen’s Green Division), 
hath elected to sit for the Borough of 
Dublin (St. Stephen’s Green Division). 

_ For Monaghan County (Northern Di- 
vision), v. Timothy M. Healy, esquire, 
who, having been returned as a Mem- 
ber for the said County of Monaghan 
(Northern Division), and also for the 
County of Derry (Southern Division), 
hath elected to sit for the County of 
Derry (Southern Division). 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
_ Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, made by Her Chancellor, 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[FIRST NIGHT. } 

Viscount CURZON (who wore the 
uniform of a Yeomanry officer) said: 
Mr. Speaker, in rising to move the 
Address in reply to the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, I trust that I may 
obtain the forbearance and the indul- 
gence that are invariably granted to 


{COMMONS} 
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Answer to Her 


charge the honourable duty which has 
fallen to my lot this day. 

In the course of the Speech which 
has just been read to the House, it will 
be noticed that the early paragraphs of 
it contain reference to foreign affairs. 
In the first place, I feel sure that hon. 
Members will be pleased to hear that 
the great differences which divided the 
Governments of England and Russia 
for some time have been settled, and 
that an adjustment of those differences 
has been arrived at, through the honour- 
able concession by Russia of certain 
territory on the boundary of Afghan- 
istan, important to the Ameer, but 
which was at that time in the occupa- 
tion of Russian troops, and the pos- 
session of which had been guaranteed 
to the Ameer by the late Government. 
At the same time, I would draw atten- 
tion to the firmness of the Marquess of 
Salisbury in pressing for what was right 
and fair, and for what he thought this 
country had a just claim to. The Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, when he took Office, 
was bound to recognize everything in 
regard to which the word of England 
was pledged. He loyally accepted the 
situation, and made the best out of it 
that he could. Since that time it is 
highly satisfactory to know that the 
demarcation of the frontier had been 
proceeded with in a friendly spirit until 
winter stopped all operations for a time. 
The most cordial relations have existed 
betweon the English and the Russian 
Commissioners, and I feel convinced 
that the House will willingly re-echo 
Her Majesty’s hopes that the peace 
which has been established in Asia will 
be long contiuued. 

Secondly, with regard to Eastern 
Roumelia, the features of the rising 
there, as hon. Members will recollect, 
were, primarily, its unanimity, and, 
secondly, that no bloodshed attended it. 
It appears to have been practically the 
unanimous expression of a desire on 
the part of the people of that country 
to incorporate their Kingdom with that 
of Bulgaria. I need not remind hon. 
Members that circumstances have very 
much changed since the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. There seems to have been a una- 
nimous desire on the part of the in- 
habitants of Eastern Roumelia that the 
arrangements made by that Treaty af- 
fecting them should be re-opened. Afver 


anew Member who endeavours to dis- | the outbreak of last October, it will be 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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understood, I think, that it would have 
been perfectly impossible, even if any- 
one had desired it, to return to the 
status quo ante without the use of force, 
which must have led to great disturbance 
and bloodshed, and possibly to grave 
embarrassment. I think that we must 
all lament the attack—nay, more, the 
fratricidal struggle—initiated by Servia 
on Bulgaria, and I feel equally confident 
that we must deprecate any similar 
wanton proceeding on the part of 
Greece. The fate of the Servian attack 
will, I trust, act as a warning te that 
nationality, which has ever had a large 
share of English sympathy. May I also 
be permitted to add that I am glad Her 
Majesty’s Government have recognized 
the necessity of maintaining the rights 
of the Sultan. So far from the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire being an ex- 
ploded doctrine, I very humbly submit 
to the House that there is a general and 
growing opinion amongst nearly all the 
Great Powers of Europe that on the 
maintenance of that integrity rests the 
best chance of the peace of Europe 
being secured. 

The House will observe with satis- 
faction that a very considerable amount 
of success has attended the Mission of 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff to Con- 
stantinople and Egypt. I feel sure it 
must be a matter of regret to many hon. 
Members on both sides that the House 
has not the advantage of his presence. 
It will, however, be no matter of sur- 
prise to those who are well acquainted 
with his intimate knowledge of the 
East, and his experience of diplomacy, 
to know that he has been able to secure 
the effective co-operation of the Sultan 
in the difficult task of restoring order in 
Egypt, where for the last four years 
there has been so much disorder and so 
much anxiety, financial and other- 
wise. In connection with this matter 
the House will probably be justified in 
commencing to entertain reasonable 
hopes that in the course of time Eng- 
land may look forward to being relieved 
of the burden and responsibility which 
are now entailed on her by her occupa- 
tion of that country. 

With regard to the paragraph in the 
Gracious Speech of Her Majesty an- 
nouncing the Burmese War and the 
annexation of that country to the Bri- 
tish Empire, I feel that very probably 
it would be well that the House should 
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defer any discussion upon the subject 
until hon. Members have had time to 
read the somewhat bulky Blue Book. 
which has been placed on the Table of 
the House to-day. In parting with the 
subject I would merely draw attention 
to the fact that the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been patient and 
tolerant to the last degree towards the 
King of Burmah ever since his accession. 
Although it cannot possibly be a matter 
for unmixed congratulation that the 
cares and anxieties of the Indian Go- 
vernment should be still further added 
to, nevertheless the duty of the Govern- 
meut in protecting the lives and pro- 
perty of British subjects and the honour 
and credit of the Empire, have been so 
systematically violated by the Burmese 
Government, that, in my opinion, Her 
Majesty’s Government were left no 
choice other than the action which they 
have taken. I feel certain, Sir, that the 
House and the country generally will 
willingly and heartily re-echo the gra- 
cious sentiments expressed by Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen with regard to the 
valour of the troops in Burmah. Once 
more the soldiers of the Queen have 
shown what they can do; and I feel 
that the gallantry and effectiveness dis- 
played by all ranks of the Army in Bur- 
mah are worthy of the unanimous appro- 
bation of the House and the country. 
Passing on to the consideration of 
Home affairs, it will be noticed that the 
reform of Local Government occupies a 
prominent place in the Royal Speech. 
Representing, as I do, one of the di- 
visions of an ancient and _ historic 
county, I am the more sensible that 
the time has now eome when consider- 
able changes are desired in the method 
of transacting county business by a 
great majority of the people. I feel 
that until thoroughly representative 
Local Bodies are formed in the localities 
it will be useless to expect that any 
sound and satisfactory reforms can take 
place in the incidence of local taxation. 
With regard to the announcement of 
the Government that it is their intention 
to deal with the system of the transfer 
of land, I am very glad indeed that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have fulfilled their 
promises ; because I cannot but think 
that an easy and cheap transfer of land 
would largely increase the number of 
freeholders, and relieve the owners of 
land from many charges which now fall 


[First Night.) 
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upon them for conveyancing. I have 
oreiy confidence that the measure, when 


introduced, will be a sound and satis- 
factory one, imbued, as it probably will 
be, with the principles and ideas of the 
late Earl Cairns, who, among many dis- 
tinguished lawyers, was the only con- 
spicuous Land Law reformer of the pre- 
sent day. 

Mention has been made of the inten- 
tion of the Government to invite the 
House of Commons to reconsider its 
Procedure. I feel that it would, indced, 
be presumptuous of me if I were to do 
more than offer a parting remark upon 
a question of so much difficulty. 

In regard to the passages in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech which deal with the affairs 
and condition of Ireland, the Irish Ques- 
tion, naturally enough, excites at the 
present time a great deal of interest 
and attention in the minds of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain. Now, for 
myself, I think that a fair and a proper 
view to take of this matter is not to 
judge Ireland by any abstract standard 
of peace and order; but she must be 
judged by the various circumstances 
connected with her history and race, and 
the position of her inhabitants, and not 
judged too harshly. Although there is 
much going on in that country that we 
must all most sincerely deplore, I may 
add a very earnest hope that there will 
soon bea sound and a satisfactory change. 
There is nothing, so far as I know—at 
all events, until Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have spoken—which can compare 
with the events that took place in 1881 
and 1882, or which shows proof of a 
weaker administration on the part of 
the Irish Executive. That, however, is, 
of course, no justification for the pre- 
sent state of things. There is that 
going on in Ireland which must be put 
an end to. The preservation of life and 
property, a due regard for legal obliga- 
tions, and the free exercise of private 
rights should be the primary considera- 
tions of the Government. In the de- 
termination to insure a proper regard 
for these considerations, I feel, from 
the a and effective language of 
the Royal Speech, that we may place 
every confidence in Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government. May I venture to 
express a hope that the House will give 
to the state of things that may be laid 
before it a fair and impartial considera- 
tion. I feel that it is the unanimous 


Viscount Curson 
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desire of all Parties to promote in every 
way the happiness and the prosperity of 
Treland. ually convinced am I that 
there is a growing and overwhelming 
consensus of opinion in favour of the 
maintenance of the Parliamentary Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland; 
and I cannot help thinking that the 
House will hail with the very deepest 
satisfaction the clear and ringing terms 
of the Queen’s Speech. I am convinced 
that it is only under the peaceful pro- 
tection of the Union that the strength 
and safety of the Empire, the progress 
of the two peoples, and the ak happi- 
ness of Ireland can be secured. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, 
while I beg leave to read the Address 
to the House, let me take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the House for the 
generous attention and kindness with 
which it has listened to the remarks I 
have felt it my duty to make—a kind- 
ness and an attention which I appre- 
ciate all the more as being one of the 
highest marks of regard the House of 
Commons can confer upon one of its 
Members. I now beg leave, Sir, to 
read the Address in answer to the Royal 
Speech. The noble Viscount then con- 
cluded by moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech which Her Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 

‘* Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Her Majesty’s relations with other 
Powers continue to be of a friendly character : 

‘**To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the difference which existed, when Her Majesty 
last addressed us, between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and that of Russia, on the subject of 
the boundaries of Afghanistan, has been satis- 
factorily adjusted, and that in pursuance of a 
Convention which will be laid before us, the 
English and Russian Commissioners, with the 
full concurrence of Her Majesty's ally, the Amir 
of Afghanistan, have been engaged in demar- 
cating the frontier of that country. To assure 
Her Majesty that we learn with satisfaction that 
Her Majesty trusts that their work may tend to 
secure the continuance of peace in Central 
Asia : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that rising in Eastern Roumelia has 
given expression to the desire of the inhabitants 
for a change in the political arrangements under 
which they were placed by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, and that Her Majesty’s object, in the 
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negotiations which have followed, has been to 
bring them, according to their wish, under the 
rule of the Prince of Bulgaria, while maintain- 
ing unimpaired the essential rights of His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that under a Convention, concluded with the 
Ottoman Porte, Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed on behalf of England and Turkey to 
confer with His Highness the Khedive, and to 
report upon the measures required for securing 
the defence of Egypt and the stability and effi- 
ciency of the Government in that country : 

“‘ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform. 
ing us that greatly to Her regret, Her Majesty 
was compelled in the month of November to de- 
clare war against Thecbaw the King of Ava; 
that acts of hostility on his part against Her 
Majesty’s subjects and the interests of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Empire had, since his accession, been 
deliberate and continuous; that these had 
necessitated the withdrawal of Her Majesty’s 
Representative from his Court; and that Her 
Majesty’s d&mands for redress were systemati- 
cally evaded and disregarded. To thank Her 
Majesty for informing us that an attempt to 
confiscate the property of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects trading under agreement in his dominions, 
and a refusal to settle the dispute by arbitra- 
tion, convinced Her Majesty that the protection 
of British life and property, and the cessation of 
dangerous anarchy in Upper Burmah, could 
only be effected by force of arms. To assure 
Her Majesty that we learn with satisfaction that 
the gallantry of Her Majesty’s European and 
Indian Forces under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Harry Prendergast, rapidly brought the country 
under Her Majesty’s power. And humbly to 
thank Her Majesty for informing us that Her 
Majesty has decided that the most certain 
method of ensuring peace and order in those 
regions is to be found in the permanent in- 
corporation of the Kingdom of Ava with Her 
Majesty’s Empire : 

‘*To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that the time which has elapsed since Her Ma- 
jesty assumed the direct Government of India 
makes it desirable that the operation of the 
Statutes, by which that change was effected, 
should be carefully investigated, and for com- 
mending this important matter to our earnest 
attention : 

‘*To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that a protracted negotiation re- 
specting the rights of the Republic of France 
on the coasts of Newfoundland under the Treaty 
of Utrecht has been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion by an Agreement which will be laid 
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before us and before the Legislature of New- 
foundland as soon as it assembles, and that an 
Agreement has also been made with Spain, 
securing to this Country all commercial rights 
granted to Germany in the Caroline Islands: 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that our consent will be asked to Legislative 
Measures rendered necessary by a Convention 
on the subject of International Copyright, to 
which Her Majesty has agreed : 

‘*Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the Estimates for the Expenditure of 
the ensuing year, which have been framed with 
a due regard of efficiency and economy, will be 
submitted to us: 

‘*Toassure Her Majesty that we learn with 
regret that no material improvement can be 
noted in the condition of Trade or Agriculture, 
and to thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Her Majesty feels the deepest sympathy 
for the great number of persons, in many voca- 
tions of life, who are suffering under a pressure 
which Her Majesty trusts will prove to be 
transient : 

‘*Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Her Majesty has seen with deep sorrow 
the renewal, since Her Majesty last addressed 
us, of the attempt to excite the People of Ire- 
land to hostility against the Legislative Union 
between that Country and Great Britain : that 
Her Majesty is resolutely opposed to any dis- 
turbance of that fundamental Law, and that in 
resisting it Her Majesty is convinced that Her 
Majesty will be heartily supported by Her Par- 
liament and Her People : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that the social no less than the material con- 
dition of that Country engages Her anxious 
attention ; that, although there has been during 
the last year no marked increase of serious 
crime, there is in many places a concerted 
resistance to the enforcement of legal obliga- 
tions; and that Her Majesty regrets that the 
practice of organised intimidation continues to 
exist. Humbly to thank Her Majesty for in- 
forming us that Her Majesty has caused every 
exertion to be used for the detection and 
punishment of these crimes; that no effort will 
be spared on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to protect Her Irish subjects in the 
exercise of their legal rights, and the enjoy- 
ment of individual liberty, and that if, as Her 
Majesty’s information leads Her to apprehend, 
the existing provisions of the Law should prove 
to be inadequate to cope with these growing 
evils, Her Majesty looks with confidence to our 
willingness to invest Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with all necessary powers : 
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“‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Bills will be submitted for transferring 
to Representative Councils in the Counties of 
Great Britain local business which is now 
transacted by the Courts of Quarter Session 
and other authorities. That a measure for the 
Reform of County Government in Ireland is 
also in preparation. That these Measures will 
involve the consideration of the present inci- 
dence of local burdens: 

“‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty that a Bill for 
facilitating the sale of Glebe Lands, in a manner 
adapted to the wants of the rural population, 
will also be submitted to us; as also Bills for 
removing the difficulties which prevent the 
easy and gheap transfer of Land ; for mitigating 
the distressed condition of the poorer classes in 
the Western Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land; for the more effectual prevention of 
Accidents in Mines; for extending the powers 
of the Railway Commission in respect of the 
Regulation of Rates ; and for the codification of 
the Criminal Law : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we join with 
Her Majesty in trusting that results beneficial 
to the cause of education may issue from a 
Royal Commission which Her Majesty has 
appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Education Acts : 

“HWumbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
subjects which Her Majesty has recommended 
to our attention, and to the measures which 
may be submitted to us, and that we earnestly 
trust that with regard to these and all other 
matters pertaining to our functions the keeping 
and guidance of Almighty God may be vouch- 
safed to us.’’—( Viscount Curzon.) 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH (who wore a 
Court dress) said: Mr. Speaker — I 
rise, Sir, to second the Motion which 
has been made by the noble Viscount 
who sits near me (Viscount Ourzon) ; 
and, in attempting to discharge the 
honourable and, at the same time, re- 
sponsible duty which has been imposed 
upon me, I feel very sincerely that I 
need, and I trust I may rely upon, the 
generous consideration of the House. 

The circumstances under which we 
meet are in many respects peculiar; some 
of them I think I may venture to describe 
as grave. The new House of Commons not 
only contains a greater number of Mem- 
bers than any of its Predecessors ; but, 
what is more important, it represents a 
larger proportion of the nation than it 
has ever Hefore done—in fact, I may 
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say that, practically, it represents the 
whole of the nation. The basis of poli- 
tical power has thus been considerably 
broadened ; while, at the same time, by 
the sub-divisions which have taken place 
in counties, and in the larger boroughs, 
the responsibility of each elector has 
been intensified, or, at any rate, it has 
been brought closer home to him. Itis, 
I think, a matter of sincere congratula- 
tion that though there has never, per- 
haps, been an Election so exciting as 
that which we have just passed through, 
or onein which the excitement has been 
so wide-spread, there has never probably 
been one in which bitter partizan spirit 
has been less exhibited, in which there 
has been a greater maintenance of law 
and order, and in which the results have 
been received with more equanimity, or 
treated as more conclusive. 

I shall not venture to trouble the 
House by referring to the whole of the 
diverse subjects which are mentioned in 
Her Majesty’s Speech—most of them, 
if not all, having been already referred 
to by the noble Viscount. I may, how- 
ever, be allowed in one sentence to say 
with regard to that subject which ap- 
pears most prominently in Her Majesty’s 
Speech—namely, that of Ireland, that I 
thoroughly agree with the noble Vis- 
count who has just spoken. It is a sub- 
ject which is causing at the present 
moment considerable pain to the people 
throughout the country generally. I 
believe that there is no class of politi- 
cians and no class of oo in the coun- 
try who do not sincerely wish to see 
Ireland both prosperous and contented. 
At the same time, I believe that there is 
a very general, if not an universal, con- 
viction, in the United Kingdom at any 
rate, that that prosperity and content- 
ment can only be attained by the pre- 
servation of the connection between this 
country and Ireland, and the main- 
tenance of law and order. 

There is a subject which has not been 
referred to by the noble Viscount, on 
which I would ask the House to permit 
me to say a word. I am very glad in- 
deed to see that a Commission is to be 
issued for an examination into the ope- 
ration of the Education Acts, and espe- 
cially of the Education Act of 1870. I 
do not exaggerate when I say that there 
is in many parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the Metropolis and in the 
larger Northern towns, a very profound 
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dissatisfaction, not with the Education 
Act of 1870 itself, but with the wa 
in which that Act has been worked. 
There are those upon the school boards, 
especially in the larger towns, who 
openly and ostentatiously tell us that 
they seek not to supplement, but to sup- 

lant, the voluntary schools; and the 
het as it stands at present is such that 
they are only too well able to carry 
out their intention. A process of crush- 
ing and starving out the voluntary 
schools has been going on to a very 
great extent even by those school boards 
where the majority are not of the cha- 
racter I have described. The fact is 
that those Acts, as they stand at present, 
do give an immense power to the school 
boards, which has worked very prejudi- 
cially towards the voluntary schools; and 
I feel very strongly indeed that if the 
Acts in question are allowed to be 
worked and used as they have been, our 
voluntary system will in a very short 
time be destroyed—a great injury being 
thereby inflicted on the ratepayers, and 
a great injustice done to the people of 
this country. 

Sir, I would very respectfully congra- 
tulate Her Majesty’s Government upon 
having effected a settlement of some im- 
portant questions which were pending 
when the last Parliament closed. I con- 
gratulate them upon what they have 
been able to do in Egypt. A loan has 
been effected which is of very great im- 
portance, financially speaking, to the 
country ; and I think we may hope that 
in the Convention which has been made 
with Turkey as the Suzerain there is 
every prospect of a permanent Govern- 
ment being established in Egypt, and 
that trade will prosper there to the 
benefit of the people of both countries. 
I may say that we have very great in- 
terests in Egypt; probably more than 
many hon. Members suppose. Espe- 
cially I speak of the interests which 
Lancashire has in Egypt, drawing as it 
does from her a great ae. of its 
supply of raw materials in the shape of 
cotton. Itis of the utmost importance 
that that country should have, if pos- 
sible, a good and settled Government, 
that it may be enabled to develop its 
resources by the assistance of British 
capital and British energy. 

I also congratulate Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment upon having settled a difficulty 
which I believe has existed for 150 years 
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connected with the French right of fish- 
ing on the Coast of Newfoundland, as 
well as another important matter con- 
nected with commerce—we having had 
secured for us all the commercial rights 
granted to Germany in the Caroline 
Islands. 

I now come to what I feel is the most 
important question I shall touch upon. 
It is one in which the constituency I 
represent takes the greatest interest. I 
refer to the annexation of Burmah. I 
believe this is an act which, under the 
circumstances, has received already the 
approval and the support of all commer- 
cial and industrial communities$in the 
country. There are those, I am aware, 
who deprecate annexations of this kind 
because they entail fresh responsibilities ; 
but I do not believe that the industrial 
and commercial classes will be found to 
be of that number. They are not opposed 
to the extension of responsibility when 
justice, the interests of trade, and the ad- 
vancement of civilization seem to demand 
it; and it very often happens, in matters 
of this kind, that a forward step courage- 
ously taken in the interests of right and 
justice, instead of increasing, really les- 
sens, responsibility. I would venture to 
urge upon the Government that the re- 
sponsibilities which they have in connec- 
tion with trade are very great. I do not 
want it to be 5 that I advocate 
annexations simply from a desire of con- 
quest, or for the purpose of enrichin 
ourselves at the expense of others. 
would not defend them either on the 
lower ground of commercial advantage, 
or on the higher ground of the exten- 
sion of civilization, unless there were 
other grounds on which they were found 
to be justifiable and necessary. But 
the extension of commerce is a legiti- 
mate object; and in the pursuit of that 
object, if injustice is perpetrated, if the 
rights of British traders are interfered 
with, and if contracts solemnly entered 
into are broken, then, I hold, the Go- 
vernment of the day are bound to in- 
terfere, and if they interfere at all 
they ought to do so effectively. I am 
quite aware that that is not a doctrine 
universally accepted. A distinguished 
Member of this House—the right hon. 
Gentleman whom I see opposite, the 
Member for the East Division of Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Goschen)—said the other 
day that Government Departments in 
this country were apt to look upon the 
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commercial classes as only a set of 
troublesome traders who went about 
the world creating diplomatic difficul- 
ties, whom it was a duty rather to re- 
press than encourage. But I am'glad 
that the present Government have not 
adopted that view in respect of Bur- 
mah. The facts of the case are very 
simple. A most unjust demand was 
made by the Government of Burmah 
on a British trading company which 
held leases under a solemn contract 
from that Government; that demand 
was supported, to some extent, by a 
Foreign Power; arbitration was pro- 
posed by our Viceroy in India; that 
was rejected, and it appears to me that 
no other course remained to the Govern- 
ment but to defend the rights of British 
subjects that had been so seriously in- 
fringed. Now, what are the probable 
results which will take place in conse- 
quence of this act of annexation, which 
may be criticized, but which I think is 
thoroughly defensible? I think we may 
gather some idea of what the probable 
results will be if we look at the progress 
which British Burmah has made. It is 
practically the same country, a line only 
dividing it on the map. There is no 
more prosperous Province under British 
rule than British Burmah. I will ina 
few words indicate what its progress 
has been during the last 30 years. 
The richest part of it was annexed in 
1852. Since 1856 the population has 
increased four-fold—from 1,000,000 to 
4,000,000 — principally by emigration 
from Independent Burmah, which has 
now been annexed. Since 1861 the 
imports into British Burmah have in- 
creased eight-fold—from £550,000 to 
£4,000,000. The exports have in- 
creased more than four-fold, being now 
£1,500,000, whereas, in 1854, they 
were only £450,000. The Revenue, 
which was in 1854 £250,000, had in- 
creased in 1884 to nearly £3,000,000; 
and the total surplus Revenue which has 
been paid into the Indian Treasury in 
eight years from this Province has been, 
after paying all the expenses of adminis- 
tration, no less than £6,000,009, or at the 
rate of nearly £1,000,000 per annum. 
Now I believe similar results will follow 
in Upper Burmah from the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government in that 
country, while the possibilities of trade 
with the Shan States and Siam and 
China are simply enormous. 


Mr. Houldsworth 
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And I must tell the House it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be 
an extension of the area of British trade. 
Whatever may be the results of the 
Commission which is now sitting to con- 
sider the Depression of Trade, one fact 
will be abundantly proved, and that is 
that the productive power of the world 
is in excess of its consumptive power, 
and that in this country the producing 
power is in advance of the distributing 
power. There is an immense increase 
of capital in this country derived, to a 
great extent, from the working classes 
who have been enjoying wages, 
and whose increased thrift and temper- 
ance have, I am glad to say, enabled 
them to put by considerable savings. On 
the other hand, we have an increasing 
population. Our old markets are be- 
coming closed to us. Our merchants, 
therefore, have to go forward to new 
fields of enterprize, and these new fields 
have to be found amongst barbarous or 
semi-civilized people. Now, the very 
first essentials of trade, protection of life 
and property, and the establishment of 
some kind of law and order, have to 
be set up in these places. Barbarism 
resents the inroads of civilization ; con- 
sequently a civilized system of Govern- 
ment, to some extent at any rate, is re- 
quired. We are then face to face with 
these alternatives—either the Govern- 
ment of this country must support 
British trade in its development through- 
out the world, or the extension and 
development of trade which is so ne- 
cessary for the prosperity of the coun- 
try and its increasing population will 
have to be abandoned. 

I must apologize to the House for 
having devoted so much time to one 
special subject. But my position as 

e Representative of a large commer- 
cial city, itself the centre of a large 
industrial district, is my excuse. Atthe 
same time, I feel that in saying what I 
have said I have not been speaking 
wholly or mainly in the interest of a 
class ; I have been speaking on behalf 
of the interests of the nation. Sir, I 
beg to second the Motion of the noble 
Viscount. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.”—[See page 92. ] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise, Sir, in conformity with the usage 
that I have invariably observed when 
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occupying the seat in this House that I 
have now the honour to do; for it has 
been not only my opinion, but I think I 
may say the traditional opinion of this 
House, that the convenience of this 
House was best promoted, and the de- 
spatch of Business was likewise best 
served, by the practice under which the 
ees occupying the place of the 

eader of the Opposition rises imme- 
diately after the Mover and Seconder of 
the Address to make such observations 
as it may appear the Speech from the 
Throne and the Address called for. 
There are, Sir, two views of a Speech 
and an Address which are in conflict 
with one another, and to one of which I 
very decidedly adhere. For, I think, 
not less than 40 years it has been the 
object of successive Governments— 
almost, I believe invariably almost, 
without exception—to present the Speech 
and the Address to the House as a kind 
of mapping-out of the Business of the 
Session, which collects the principal 
parts of it in one view, and which it is 
eminently advantageous to the House to 
have presented to them at once. Go- 
vernments have felt that, from the very 
nature and magnitude and multitude of 
the matters thus presented to the House, 
it is almost impossible to have, in a 
debate upon the Address, a satisfactory 
discussion of the particular questions 
that are raised. That I think, Sir, to 
be a sound view of the Queen’s Speech 
and of the Address; and, with that 
view, it has been the custom to draw 
the Address in such a manner as not to 
commit the House on the particular 
questions that are contained in the 
Speech. As far as I have been able to 
observe, I believe that the Address 
which we are now asked to adopt has 
been drawn in strict conformity with the 
custom which has been established upon 
that view of the case. On the other 
hand, we cannot be surprised that Gen- 
tlemen who are deeply and conscien- 
tiously interested in many of these sub- 
jects—knowing how difficult it is to 
find an opportunity of bringing them 
forward, and having offered to them 
upon the Address some peg upon which 
they can hang a discussion of a parti- 
cular matter in which they are specially 
interested—that they should have a 
leaning contrary to that view of the 
Address in reply to the Speech, and a 
disposition to raise debates of very con- 
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siderable length in the form either of 
simple speeches or of Amendments to 
the Address. In consequence, Sir, it 
has happened for several years past 
that either a fortnight or more has 
been occupied in disposing of the Ad- 
dress. I must draw a distinction here. 
In certain cases where there is a very 
important question raised—such, I may 
say, as that important Maamtrasna case 
—in a case of that kind I do not com- 
plain ; although the intervention is in- 
convenient, I do not complain; but I 
wish to say that, so far as is possible, 
and so far as I may venture to recom- 
mend a practice which I believe to be 
to the advantage of the House, I do be- 
lieve it is best, as far as we can, that we 
should be content to recognize the 
Speech from the Throne, and the Ad- 
dress moved in consequence of it, as 
presenting to us an outline of what we 
have to do, rather than a convenient 
occasion for the discussion of the several 
parts of it in detail. Therefore, Sir, I 
confine myself to such parts of it as 
appear to me to be important. First, it 
is a duty, which I think is always per- 
formed with satisfaction where it can be 
conscientiously performed, to acknow- 
ledge the manner in which the duty— 
the difficult duty—of the Mover and 
the Seconder of the Address has been 
performed. The Seconder of the Ad- 
dress is an old Member, with whose 
capacity and competency in such matters 
we are already well acquainted. The 
Mover of the Address has informed us 
that he has made this day the first pre- 
sentation of himself to the House; and 
without professing to adopt absolutely 
every opinion in his speech, yet I do 
venture to offer him very heartily my 
congratulations in general, both upon 
the manner and matter of his speech. I 
will say, in particular, that it gave me 
great satisfaction to hear the noble Vis- 
count state, in one of his references to 
Ireland, that, in his view, it was not 
possible to judge of the case of Ireland 
simply by an abstract standard ; but that 
careful regard should be had to the cir- 
cumstancesand the history of the country, 
and to the race and the religion of the 
people. Now, Sir, I will make some 
remarks upon the principal matters of 
foreign policy to which allusion is made 
in the Speech. These remarks will be 
made briefly, and made with reserve ; 
because in all these cases it is well 
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understood that at the commencement 
of a Session we have not usually the 
means of any thorough discussion of 
these points, and that we await the pre- 
sentation of Papers which have been 
promised in one or more cases—and 
which, I have no doubt, will be made— 
with regard to all, or nearly all, the 
principal subjects of foreign policy. 
Subject, Sir, to that general observa- 
tion, I cordially join in the congratula- 
tions which are offered to the Govern- 
ment, and offered to the country, upon 
the adjustment of the question with re- 
gard to the Zulfikar Pass—the remain- 
ing question of difficulty, as it was six 
months ago, in respect to the border of 
Afghanistan. I, upon quitting Office, 
took the very earliest opportunity of en- 
deavouring to give such support as it was 
in my power to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of those nego- 
tiations. [Lord Raypotrn Cuvrcni: 
Hear, hear!] I must own I cannot 
look back with satisfaction upon some 

art of the proceedings of the Russian 
cautemnant during the course of last 
year with reference to this subject; but 
it would be invidious to enter upon that 
topic now, when they have freely arrived 
at a conclusion satisfactory to us. I 
heartily hope, both that the particular 
measure may tend to the maintenance 
of a lasting peace in Central Asia, and 
that, by removing out of the way a pos- 
sible cause of disagreement between 
England and Russia, it may conduce 
to good, and heartily good, relations 
between two great Empires—both of 
them Empires likely to have an enor- 
mous influence upon the future both of 
the civilized and the uncivilized world. 
In the same way, and in the same spirit, 
I can refer to the case of Eastern Rou- 
melia; nor will I mix with that refer- 
ence a single remark that could in any 
manner tend to introduce disagreeable 
or hurtful recollections. I have not, of 
course, been minutely informed of the 
transactions of the Prime Minister and 
of the Government; but so far as I have 
been informed of them, and with regard 
to the principal outline of those transac- 
tions, so far as I have been able to un- 
derstand them, I have pleasure in re- 
peating here, what I have more than 
once stated elsewhere—that the conduct 
of the Marquess of Salisbury appears 
to me to have done him honour, and to 
be worthy of the name and the credit of 


Mr. Gladstone 
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this country. I entertain a hope on this 
subject, and I give an assurance. The 
hope I entertain is that he may be en- 
abled, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be enabled, to work through 
this important question to its conclusion 
in @ manner eondiip congenial to 
British feeling; and I give them the 
assurance that—aware as I am of the 
great difficulties under which he has to 
labour for this end in the Councils of 
Europe, with much variety necessarily 
of interest, of view, and of purpose—so 
far as I am concerned—and I believe 
I may say so far as those around me 
are concerned—he will have every fair 
and favourable consideration. There 
will be no disposition to precipitate 
demands upon him, as it may be most 
injurious that they should be prema- 
turely answered, but every disposition 
to give a favourable construction to his 
acts and words. Nor do I give this 
grudgingly; but, on the contrary, I 
yield a free and willing assent to the 
judicious language in which it is stated 
that, while endeavouring to meet the 
desires of the population, there will 
also be a maintenance unimpaired of 
the essential rights of His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan. I believe that 
these essential rights may be, so far as 
I comprehend the matter, perfectly well 
maintained without in any way inter- 
fering with those views which we may, 
I think, most justly express on the part 
of the population of Eastern Roumelia ; 
nor can I think that the security of the 
Turkish Empire—which was supposed 
at one time to be so essentially con- 
nected with the division of Eastern Rou- 
melia from Bulgaria—I cannot think, 
and I do not thirk, that security will 
suffer in consequence of the adoption 
of measures which may do much to 
reconcile the population of the two Pro- 
vinces, when united, to endure with 
patience and without dissatisfaction a 
sovereignty which will have ceased, as 
I hope, to press upon them in the direc- 
tion of any particular difficulty or griev- 
ance. I must be a little more reserved 
in regard to the next two subjects which 
I have to mention. Reference is made 
to the Convention with Turkey, under 
which a Turkish Commissioner is now 
me’ in Egypt to assist in the consi- 

eration of the measures which may be 
requisite for the welfare of that country 
in connection with the occupation by 
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British troops, and in connection with 
the termination of that occupation. I 
cannot say with a good conscience that 
I am as yet aware of any proof of 
evidence which has been afforded to 
us—though I will not state any ad- 
verse conclusion—I am not aware of 
any evidence or indication which has 
yet been afforded to us that the pre- 
sence of a Turkish Commissioner in 
Egypt — in Cairo — amidst all the 
circumstances of Cairo, is likely to 
diminish the difficulties of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or to advance the 
true interests of Egypt, and the ter- 
mination of the present anomalous state 
of things. I will not go any further 
into that matter, having satisfied myself, 
if I may so speak, with the reservations 
Ihave made. With regard to Burmah, 
I am bound to say I must hold similar 
language, and make asimilarreservation. 
I cannot profess myself altogether satis- 
fied with the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who seconded the Address. Itis 
very possible that I may not have inter- 
preted him correctly. Ido not question 
his great knowledge and competency to 
deal with this subject; but I thought 
the doctrine he laid down came rather 
too near a doctrine which, if it were ap- 
ws as he stated, I should conceive to 

e both dangerous in point of policy and 
questionable in point of morality—the 
doctrine, namely, that extension of 
trade is, in the main, to be hoped for in 
the future that lies before us through 
the application from time to time of 
physical force. I must say in this in- 
stance there is a reason why we must 
specially reserve our opinions upon the 
subject of the war with and the annexa- 
tion of Burmah; for the hon. Gentle- 
man might freely admit that the pros- 
pects of commercial advantage pe the 
prospects of the extension of civilization 
did not of themselves avail to justify the 
proceedings unless we had other legiti- 
mate causes for going to war. Now, I 
do not pronounce any final interpretation 
on this passage in the Speech— 


‘* An attempt to confiscate the property of 
my subjects trading under agreement in his 
(that is, the King of Burmah’s) dominions, and 
a refusal to settle the dispute by arbitration, 
convinced me that the protection of British life 
and property, and the cessation of dangerous 
anarchy in Upper Burmah, could only be 
by force of arms.” 


The inference which may be conveyed 
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by that sentence is, that wherever a civil 
wrong has been done to a British sub- 
ject by a foreign Government, that civil 
wrong may legitimately and wisely be 
made the ground of a demand for arbi- 
tration, with a resort to arms as the 
alternative in the case of arefusal. That 
is a proposition of very great import- 
ance and gravity, and one regarding 
which, undoubtedly, we ought to exer- 
cise much circumspection and much jea- 
lousy before accepting it. Upon this 
ground, Sir, there are many Powers in 
the world with respect to whom we 
should have had the most undoubted 
right to place before them this alterna- 
tive of arbitration or war. Do not let it 
be supposed that I object to the inter- 
olation of arbitration. The objection 
Fables I am really only sug- 
gesting the matter for consideration 
when the time comes—my doubt is, 
whether the general principle justifying 
a resort to war in such cases can safely 
be adopted. Of course, we must bear 
in mind that cases of repudiation of 
public debt, partial or total, have 
abounded over the surface of the globe. 
It is impossible to conceive a more dis- 
tinct case of civil wrong done to those 
who are interested than the violation of 
public and solemn contracts, originally 
formed under a sovereign authority. 
But Lord Palmerston, who was not sup- 
posed to be slow in vindicating the rights 
of British subjects, invariably declined 
to recognize a title on the part of Bri- 
tish subjects to call on him to hold lan- 
guage to Foreign Powers who were in 
that unfortunate position, pe stag, | 
or involving the alternative of war. 
pass on from this matter. I do not in- 
tend to give any positive opinion about 
it; but when I see anything that has an 
apparent relationship to a principle that 
I think unsafe, I wish to indicate the 
ground as dangerous ground, and to say 
that we should consider carefully and 
deeply before we commit ourselves to it. 
The next word I wish to say is a word 
of unmixed pleasure ; it has relation to 
the Committee about to be appointed as 
to the working of the Indian Govern- 
ment Act. I think the only question is 


whether that Committee has not been 
too long delayed. I am of opinion that 
Her Majesty’s Government are emi- 
nently right in asking the House to ap- 
point this Committee. I trust that it 
will be a carefully-selected Committee ; 
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that it will be efficient in proportion to 
the greatness of the subject; and that 
it will devote itself to that subject with 
a zeal and a diligence such as we have 
known in former years and former gene- 
rations ; but such as undoubtedly it has 
become more difficult to secure in our 
Select Committees since the general 
Business of the House of Commons has 
so enormously increased. In passing, 
I will say also that I do not see anything 
to object to in the Commission to exa- 
mine into the working of the Education 
Acts, which have now been in operation 
for 14 or 15 years; and there, again, I 
hope the Commission will be made a 
strong Commission, and that the com- 
peting—I will not say conflicting—inte- 
rests of the various descriptions of schools 
and superintending authorities will all of 
them be carefully and efficiently repre- 
sented in the choice of the Commission. 
One word onlyI wish to say on the subject 
of the Treaty on International Copyright. 
I was in my youth a zealous follower of 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd in his attempts to 
extend the range of copyright privilege. 
I must own, however, that reflection and 
experience in some degree as an author 
of a very humble character have led me 
to entertain serious doubts as to the par- 
ticular form in which an author is to be 
secured that to which he has the best pos- 
sible claim—namely, a reasonable share 
of the fruits of his intellectual labours. 
All I have to say at present is that the 
question is of enormous importance, espe- 
cially in consequence of the almost im- 
measurable market which America offers 
for the sale of English books, and the 
rapid extension of that market through 
the growth of population, and of the 
importance of having our Copyright Law 
on such a basis as to make it possible 
for the American Government to give us 
the benefit of something like a commu- 
nity of market in that vast country for 
our literary productions. My only rea- 
son for referring to this subject at the 
present moment is to express the hope 
that when the International Copyright 
Treaty is concluded it may not be in any 
manner bound down to one particular 
form of Copyright Law now existing in 
this country; but that it may be left 
free, as far as possible, for Parliament 
to consider, when the proper time and 
opportunity arrive, the basis of that 
Copyright Law, and whether the nature 
of the protection and benefit given to 
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the author can with advantage be modi- 
fied. I now pass to the paragraph which 
relates to the condition of trade and 
agriculture. We are assured of Her 
Majesty’s sympathy with the classes 
especially connected with those indus- 
tries. It is gracious on the part of Her 
Majesty to express that sympathy; but 
the danger of its expression is that vigi- 
lant critics begin to desire still further 
particularity; and it not unnaturally 
occurs to many Gentlemen on the pre- 
sent occasion, when for the first time the 
agricultural labourers of this country 
have so large a share in determining 
the composition of the present House 
of Commons, and are so directly repre- 
sented in it, it will not unnaturally 
occur to many to regret that there should 
not have been some more distinct and 
considerable reference to them and their 
interests, and to the possibility of pro- 
moting them, than the very limited one 
contained in the mention of a Bill for 
selling glebe lands. At the same time, 
without raising any question as to the 
peebanat provisions of that Bill, I am 

ound to say that, from my own expe- 
rience in connection with ecclesiastical 
patronage, nothing can be stronger than 
the case for enabling the rural clergy, 
and those under whose superintendence 
they act, to take some measures for re- 
lieving them of the burden of landed 
property under which they labour. I 
do not think I need detain the House 
upon the particular propositions in the 
Address with respect to Bills which it 
is proposed to introduce. Others, no 
doubt, will make commentaries upon 
them ; and, for my own part, I do not 
feel called upon to enter on the subject, 
excepting to observe that I do not think 
that the description of the crofter question 
is a very happy one, so far as the lan- 
guage is concerned. It is something more 
than the mitigation of distress ; it is not 
entirely an eleemosynary task we are 
asked to undertake. There are in it 
some elements of a vindication of for- 
gotten and neglected rights. I do hope 
that that Bill is prepared, and that it 
will be proceeded with as early as Her 
Majesty’s Government can practically 
make arrangements for it. When I 
come to the subject of Ireland I feel 
bound, after all that has been said and 
written during the last three or four 
weeks—and I hope the House will ex- 
cuse me—to preface my comments upon 
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the ———- in the Speech by a few 
words descriptive of my own position 
with regard to the very great questions 
of Irish interests, Irish happiness, and 
Irish peace that are now impending over 
us. At the time when I, although natu- 
rally desirous of yielding to a long- 
cherished intention of repose, determined 
to become a candidate for Mid Lothian, 
and to ask, after 53 years of public ser- 
vice, again to enter Parliament, I was 
governed by a few important considera- 
tions. The main one among them un- 
doubtedly was a slight, but yet a real 
hope that it might be possible—I hardly 
thought it probable—that I might be 
able to make some peaceful contribution 
towards dealing with the legislative case 
as well asthe social condition of Ireland. 
I felt very strongly that a new situation 
had arisen ; and in consequence of that 
sentiment, exercising in a great degree 
my own private judgment, and neces- 
sarily, from the nature of the case, not 
possessing all those opportunities of 
communication which we have when we 
are concentrated together in London, I 
entered rather largely upon this subject 
at the date of September 17, in an Ad- 
dress to my constituents, which perhaps 
I, having recently been at the head of 
the Government, may say without vanity 
was, in some degree, an address to the 
country. I will venture to read one 
passage only of that address, which 
sums up the main features of the posi- 
tion as I viewed them. I said— 

‘*In my opinion, not now for the first time 
delivered, the limit is clear within which any 
desires of Ireland constitutionally ascertained 
may, and beyond which they cannot, receive 
the assent of Parliament. To maintain the 
supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the Em- 
pire, and all the authority of Parliament neces- 
sary for the conservation of that unity, is the 
first duty of every Representative of the people, 
subject to this governing principle— every grant 
to portions of the Empire of enlarged powers 
for the management of their own affairs is, in 
my view, not a source of danger, but a means 
of averting it, and is in the nature of a new 
guarantee for increased cohesion, happiness, 
and strength.” 


This was not my view only in September 
last, but it was one which, on various 
occasions during the last 14 or 15 years, 
I have expressed both in this House and 
in other places, without exciting general 
alarm, though undoubtedly laying my- 
self open to more or less of animadver- 
sion from particular critics. Well, Sir, 
I maintain that, rightly or wrongly, 
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I experienced some satisfaction, after 
having made that declaration, in ob- 
serving that it was nowhere made, so 
far as I know, the subject of animad- 
version by the leading Members of the 
Party opposite. I speak subject to cor- 
rection, to which I would submit readily 
if it be afforded me; but, so far as my 
observation went, that is the case. In- 
deed, perhaps under the influence of a 
sanguine mind, I was even led to think 
from the speeches of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, to which I gave the attention 
due to his eminent position, that he was 
not very far from being of the same 
opinion as myself. In speaking at New- 
port I think he used the expression that 
he had not up to the present seen his 
way to a measure—I do not think hé 
gave a distinct expression to it—of any 
considerable legislative measure in the 
direction of Home Rule. On Lord 
Mayor’s Day, on the very eve of the 
elections, on an occasion when, as is well 
known, the utterances of the Prime 
Minister are most deliberate, and are as 
public and official, I will venture to say, 
as when they are delivered from his 
place in either House of Parliament—I 
find a passage, which I quote from an 
excellent verbatim report in The Scotsman. 
It contains these words, to which I think 
I can give my unreserved adhesion— 

** The integrity of the Empire is more pre- 
cious to us than any possession we can have. 
We are bound by motives, not only of expe- 
diency, not only by legal principle, but by mo- 
tives of honour, to protect the minority, if such 
exists, who have fallen into unpopularity and 
danger because they have followed, or been 
the instruments of, the policy which England 
has deliberately elected to pursue; but within 
these lines every English Government—and I 
would say the present Government—is bound 
to do all that it possibly can to give p - 
rity, contentment, and happiness to the Irish 
people.” 

Within the lines of the unity and the 
integrity of the Empire and the obliga- 
tions of honour to the minority in Ire- 
land. I am not referring to this passage 
for a controversial purpose; but pre- 
cisely the reverse. I am referring to it 
to justify the remark I made that it was 
a great consolation to me to be able to 
cherish the hope that there was some 
sympathy between the Marquess of 
Salisbury in his distinguished position 
and myself upon this great and vital 
question. For, Sir, I am under the 


deep and solemn conviction that nothing 
but the gentle and conciliatory handling 
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of this matter by all persons concerned, 
be they who they may, can by any pos- 
sibility neutralize the dangers, or give 
the hope of attaining the benefits that 
may be in store for us, in the prosecu- 
tion of the questions relating to the eon- 
dition and the government of Ireland. 
And, therefore, from the first my high- 
est ambition has been, and it continues 
to be—and I rebuke myself by antici- 
pation if I deviate by a hairbreadth 
from the principle—not to say one word 
of any man mingling in this question 
that can bring the elements of wrath 
and passion into a debate and a consi- 
deration which nothing but patience, 
nothing but self-restraint, nothing but 
the casting aside of much prejudice and 
prepossession, and nothing but a deter- 
mined disposition to look alone at what 
candour and justice demand will afford 
us the smallest hope of solving. I wish 
to assure the House that since the de- 
claration of the 17th of September I 
have not said one word or done one act 
in extension of that declaration. What 
I have said and what I have done, little 
as it is, except as to private study—and 
I do not deny that the subject has been 
my daily and my nightly thought—has 
been, in the first place, to show where 
responsibility lay. Responsibility lies 
where the means of action lie. In my 
opinion, there could be no greater public 
calamity then to bring this question 
within the lines of Party conflict; and 
if, unhappily, that shall be done—I 
trust it will hot be done of determined 
purpose by anyone—but if, unhappily, 
that shall be done, I will, so far as in 
me lies, take care I will not be the doer. 
It is the Government alone who can act 
in such a matter. In my opinion, the 
action of a person in the position I have 
the honour to hold not only is unneces- 
sary, but would not be warrantable, and 
would be in the highest degree injurious 
and mischievous; and I will do nothing, 
as I have said, that can tend, by making 
proposals—if I were prepared with pro- 
sals—from this Bench, to be a chal- 
enge to others to bring this question into 
the category of Party controversies. I am 
bound to say, without expressing a final 
opinion, that the littleI have said has not 
only been toshow howentirely I was sepa- 
rated from all ideas of personal action or 
Party action in the matter; but I have 
also felt, as the season passed on, that a 
new difficulty might be coming into view. 
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I have no means of knowing what the 
social state of Ireland really is. Evenas 
regards crime, I am without particular 
information. So, also, I am without in- 
formation as to the important questions 
of the fulfilment of contracts and the en- 
joyment of personal liberty in all trans- 
actions to which reference bas been made 
in the Speech from the Throne. But I 
admit I have felt that topics and con- 
siderations of that kind might yet come 
to have importance such as to require 
that they should be taken into view, 
either in connection with, or prior to— 
I will not venture to say which, for I 
have no knowledge to justify me in the 
assertion—either in connection with, or 
prior to, any consideration of the ques- 
tion of what measures were to be taken 
for the extension of loca! government in 
Ireland. That, Sir, I havesaid, and the 
consequenceis necessarily this. My duty 
was to await the plans of the Govern- 
ment; and, having awaited those plans, 
I am bound to say that, though I shall 
listen with great attention to all they 
propose, I intend to reserve my own 
freedom of action. And I do not intend, 
so far as lies within my power, to have it 
determined for me by others at what time 
and in what manner I shall make any 
addition to the declaration I laid before 
the country in the month of September 
last. I stand here as a Member of a 
House where there are many who have 
taken their seats for the first time upon 
these Benches, and where there may be 
some to whom, possibly, I may avail 
myself of the privilege of old age to 
offer a recommendation. I would tell 
them of my own intention to keep my 
counsel, and reserve my own freedom, 
until I see the moment and the occasion 
when there may be a prospect of public 
benefit in endeavouring to make a move- 
ment forward, and I will venture to re- 
commend them, as an old Parliamentary 
hand, to do the same. Now, Sir, I have 
said so much on my own position. I 
think the House will feel that it was 
right that I should endeavour to remove 
misunderstanding by most explicit state- 
ments, for which, of course, I am liable 
to be called to account if they be inac- 
curate. They will forgive me—under 
the circumstances of a certain amount of 
misapprehension which has gone abroad 
—they will forgive me if I have en- 
deavoured to clear my own position 
before I presume to take upon me to act 
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as a critic upon the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government Sir, there are in 
the Speech two paragraphs relating to 
Treland, and likewise a reference to the 
measures which are in preparation. The 
first paragraph is that which refers to 
the Legislative Union as a fundamental 
law, and in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have expressed, undoubtedly 
very strongly, the view they take of that 
important Act of Parliament. I am not 
here to find fault with Her Majesty’s 
Government for having so done. They 
feel, evidently, that it would not be right 
without notice—and the terms of the 
Address very often cannot be heard by 
all the Members of the House—to ask 
the opinion of Parliament. They have 
given a strong opinion themselves, a 
strong opinion incertainterms. If Iam 
to consider that opinion as a declaration 
on their part to maintain at all hazards, 
and under all circumstances, and at all 
costs, the unity and the integrity of the 
British Empire, there is no man who sits 
behind them who will more cordially 
applaud their intentions and support 
their action. I venture still to express 
the hope that there is not a man in this 
House who will rise in his place and dis- 
avow that sentiment. With respect to 
the particular terms in which they have 
conveyed it, I own that it appears to me 
that criticism might be made upon them 
in certain respects. The Queen’s Speech 
is a very formal document, and I do not 
hold that the phrase ‘“ fundamental 
law ” is known to the British Constitu- 
tion. I understand that law is of the 
greatest moment andimportance. I am 
not disparaging that law; but the im- 
portation of the phrase, I think for the 
first time, is a matter upon which there 
might be either a legal or another argu- 
ment; and it is also, of course, open to 
remark that it is stated there can be no 
change of that law ; whereas the fact of 
the case really is that Her Majesty’s 
Government mean to make this a strong 
declaration of their determination to 
maintain our unity rather than they 
wish to be judged hy a minute criticism. 
Of course, it is obvious that fundamental 
law is not infrequently altered in minor 
points, and has been altered, mainly in 
1869, in the case then of the Established 
Protestant Church in Ireland, when the 
Act of Union declared that it was essen- 
tial and fundamental to the Union# I do 
not enter upon those minute critigisms. 
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I look upon it as a declaration by Her 
Majesty’s Government in favour of Im- 
perial unity and integrity; and I will 
only make two very brief observations. 
I have disclaimed Party feeling in this 
speech, and I hope thus far I have kept 
tolerably close to my promise at the 
outset. I cannot help saying that, 
looking at the exact terms of this para- 
graph as compared with the terms of 
the Ministeriel speeches made before 
the elections, I see a considerable dif- 
ference, and cannot help asking whether 
it is intended or not to make that differ- 
ence the subject of Ministerial exposi- 
tion? Sir, one other remark I have to 
make which is not contentious at all. 
I hope and I feel assured that there is 
no intention at all on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or, I hope, of 
any person in this House, whatever his 
political a may be, to interpose 
any obstacle in the way of preliminary 
judgment as a bar to the fullest exposi- 
tion by Irish Members of whatever they 
may think it right to urge on behalf of 
their countrymen. It would be a sad 
error in point of prudence, it would bea 
violation, in my opinion, of Parliamen- 
tary and public decency, were we not, 
at any rate, to admit this fact—that 
though we know nothing of what is 
going to be asked—and certainly we 
know nothing that would justify us in 
saying that it will be easily conceded— 
yet, whatever it is, if it be true that 
five-sixths of the Irish Representatives— 
claiming, of course, the same liberty for 
the other sixth—have come here to make 
representations and pleas in the name 
of their country, armed with the autho- 
rity that their constituents have been 
legally empowered to give them—our 
duty is to accord to them freely a 
patient, a respectful, and a candid hear- 
ing. I think, Sir, I may only say this 
by way of reserve. I feel sure that 
that sentiment will receive the universal 
assent of the House. Well, Sir, I go 
on to the second paragraph, which I 
confess has very considerably disap- 
pointed me. It is the paragraph with 
regard to the social state of Ireland. I 
had hoped that we should obtain from 
Her Majesty’s Government, after the 
experience they have had, some more 
conclusive statement of their views upon 
that subject. There is a difference in 
the situation in which Members of the 
laced with regard to a sub- 
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ject of this kind from the position they 
occupy with regard to matters of legis- 
lation or matters of public principle. 
On matters of legislation and on matters 
of public principle the Party in Opposi- 
tion are generally of opinion that they 
can judge quite as well as, and perhaps 
a little better than, the Party in power; 
but with regard to the social state of 
Treland, it is impossible, in my opinion, 
for us to form a conclusive judgment. 
The information in our possession is not 
sufficient. It requires an outlook so 
large, and, at the same time, so minute 
and particular, that we are dependent 
entirely upon the judgment delivered to 
us by Her Majesty’s Government; and 
certainly, Sir, if we form our impres- 
sions from what takes place at meetings, 
and at deputations, and from the articles 
of journals supposed to be more or less 
in the confidence of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I believe that the whole 
House, so far as I know, have expected 
that the language of the Speech with 
regard to the social state of Ireland 
would be clear and intelligible. Well, 
Sir, what does this paragraph tell us? 
It tells us that Her Majesty has used 
every exertion to maintain the law. It 
tells us that she has failed in maintain- 
ing it, because the information she re- 
ceives leads her to apprehend that she 
may hereafter have proposals to make. 
It tells us that she has more than failed, 
because the evils with which she is en- 
deavouring to deal are, in the language 
of the Speech, “these growing evils.” 
Well, Sir, I certainly had hoped that 
we should have received more light on 
this question of the state of Ireland 
from the Queen’s Speech than is actually 
before us. In the summer we had 
reached a certain condition of things. 
Many Gentlemen who sit here con- 
demned the administration of Earl 
Spencer as warmly as—TI trust they will 
forgive me for saying it—I from my 
heart, with all the knowledge I possess, 
support it. At that period there was a 
certain state of things in Ireland with 
regard to the critical subjects—first of 
crime, and secondly of contracts. It 
was a state of things which led us then 
in the Government to think that we 
could part at once with what we con- 
sidered to be the stringent and coercive 
clauses of the Crimes Act; and that all 
that remained for us to do was to main- 
tain, either in the shape of a positive 
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enactment, or in the shape of discre- 
tionary powers under proclamation, 
district by district, certain of its pro- 
visions, which provisions we did not 
consider to involve interference with 
liberty. Had the Government so clear 
a view of the condition of Ireland? Al- 
though they were completely new to 
Office, with a decision which they de- 
scribed as most formal and most de- 
liberate, made upon due examina- 
tion of the case, they arrived at the 
conclusion that the Act might be al- 
lowed to lapse. I think they are 
aware that the news of the lapsing of 
that Act was not received on this side 
of the House in a grudging spirit. 
It was our desire, our hearty desire, that 
the boldness then shown—boldness ex- 
hibited by their being willing to incur 
a very great responsibility, a great and 
heavy stake upon their success or failure 
in Ireland—we heartily desired the suc- 
cess of their experiment, and did not 
interject so much as an observation to 
detract from the grace which, un- 
doubtedly, in the face of the people of 
Ireland, had surrounded their proceed- 
ings. They must feel it is right that at 
the earliest moment they should give us 
their impressions of that experiment, 
and whether that experiment, in their 
judgment, has succeeded, or has failed. 
For a long time—I refer again to the 
speeches of the Marquess of Salisbury 
—undoubtedly the impression was that, 
upon the whole, it was a success. As 
to crime, there was a decided decrease ; 
and as to “ Boycotting,” I think it was 
described as the result of action essen- 
tially feverish and temporary, and likely 
to pass away, and almost certain to dis- 
appear. That came down to the month 
of November. Is the position to be re- 
versed, or is it not? I am sure taat 
when the Government remember that 
we are looking out for means and ma- 
terial for judgment in regard to Ireland, 
and in this particular are entirely de- 
pendent upon what they can tell us, yet 
not able to cast aside altogether the in- 
telligence that reaches us from this 
quarter and from that, it will be felt 
that it would be cruel to withhold from 
us distinct information, and a distinct 
announcement of their intention any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 
Having said that, I will only add that I 
do not wish to use any strong language, 
or to make any severe charge upon the 
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conduct of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but I wish to say that a great obliga- 
tion rests upon them, and strong expec- 
tations may be reasonably entertained 
as to their conduct in Ireland. Then, 
thirdly, with respect to Ireland, we are 
told that a County Government Bill— 
not so described, but a Bill rather for 
transferring to other hands the functions 
which now belong to county government 
—is about to be introduced. ‘It will 
be submitted to you;” and then comes 
this sentence— 

‘A measure for the reform of county go- 
vernment in Ireland is also in preparation.” 

It appears to me that, all circumstances 
considered, it is evident that the Go- 
vernment have received a severe shock 
on the subject of this measure of county 
government in Ireland. It is right to 
state that not only the intention to have 
a plan, but the main particulars of that 
plan, were made known to the Irish 
public some weeks ago. I am not sure 
how long ago—perhaps a fortnight or 
three weeks—but it appeared in a news- 
paper, known to be of great weight 
and importance in Ireland. [Jronzcal 
Parnellite cheers.| Is there any ques- 
tion that Zhe Dublin Express is a most 
important newspaper ? 

ord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It is not the organ of the Irish Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
the organ of the Government. I may 
have said it was an organ, but not that 
it was the organ of the Government. In 
this newspaper, to which it would appear 
that communications are sometimes made, 
there is a communication which I will 
not read to the House—first of all, that 
a Committee of the Cabinet had, with 
great care, prepared a plan of local go- 
vernment for Ireland; secondly, that 
this plan, having gone through the 
ordeal of the Committee, passed on to 
that which may be considered the final 
ordeal— namely, examination by the 
Cabinet itself, and that by the Cabinet 
itself it had been very considerably 
altered, showing it had been the subject 
of most important and definite con- 
sideration, and it sets out what were to 
be the principal conditions of this plan. 
It set out, on the one hand, that there 
were to be circles of Governments— 
wheels within wheels—and that while 
those county governments were to be 
behind county governments in England 
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in respect of not having control of 
police, they were to be before them in 
regard to their having apparently the 
supreme control of the great and vital, 
and, for Ireland, most important subject 
of primary education. 1 do not com- 
plain of Her Majesty’s Government at 
this moment because their plans for 
Ireland may not happen to be precisely 
those which I should think ample and 
adequate for their purpose; but what 
I complain of is that I consider this 
plan to be a move backwards instead of 
forwards. There appears, from a source 
to which we have a right to ascribe im- 
portance, that early in January a plan 
is substantially prepared. [‘‘No, no! | 
If hon. Gentlemen would like to rea 

this article, by all means let them do so. 
But I must say that, reading it and 
putting upon it the best interpretation I 
can, what I cannot but infer from it is 
this—that although the intention of 
bringing in a plan of local government, 
small or great, for Ireland has existed, 
yet it has receded into the shade. 
Using a phrase that has of late been 
rather popular, it has been gradually 
moving towards “the dim and distant 
future.”” What I would venture to say, 
and to press upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, is this—that whatever is to 
be done for Ireland, whether you take 
Conservative organs, or whether you 
take Liberal or Nationalist organs— 
whatever is to be done for Ireland 
should be done with all the promptitude 
that the nature of the ‘case demands. 
Besides the fact that the County Go- 
vernment Bill for Ireland is in the rear 
of the Representative Councils Bill for 
England, the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite has also informed us to-night that 
he proposes to proceed at once with the 
question of procedure. I myself havea 
very deep sense of the importance of the 
question; and I am almost prepared to 
say that I think considerable sacrifices 
might properly be made by this House 
for the purpose of dealing with pro- 
cedure as aclaim anterior to that of ordi- 
nary legislation. There remains behind 
the question whether the case of Ire- 
land, as it now exists, is a question 
of ordinary legislation. The right hon. 
Gentleman will recollect, no doubt, that 
it cost us from 30 to 40 days of hard 
work to obtain the limited amount of 
reform in our procedure that we ob- 
tained in 1882. Is the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman sanguine as to the prospect of 
making more rapid progress with that 
question than we made? One conclu- 
sion I most deliberately arrived at, and 
I give it him for what it may be worth. 
That was, that it is almost vain to hope 
to make serious progress, except with 
the command of the whole time of 
the House. We got command of the 
whole time of the House; but we got it 
in the month of October, and a pretty 
severe penalty we paid for it. I myself 
felt the fruits of it in the necessity for 
going abroad a couple of months after. 
But it is one thing to ask for the whole 
time of the House after the regular 
Business of the Session; it is another 
thing to ask for it when the Business of 
the Session is commencing. Do what 
he will, the right hon. Gentleman must 
make frequent interruptions of proce- 
dure in order to bring on his Estimates ; 
and, above all, in order to get through 
the Supplementary Estimates, that por- 
tentous labour which of late years has 
added to the burdens of the House. All, 
however, that I now wish to say on the 
matter is, that I am afraid this is a fur- 
ther serious postponement of all attempts 
at legislation for Ireland. Ido not ask 
the Government to study in my sense 
what the legislation for Ireland may be, 
or ought to be, even if my mind were 
made up on the subject; but I do not 
possess the means of making the in- 
quiries that are necessary to any sound 
legislation. But Ido ask Her Majesty’s 
Government if they intend to give to 
Ireland the benefit of legislation, to let 
it be promptly known, and to give effect 
to it at the earliest possible moment. I 
wish I could have dealt with this ques- 
tion exactly as with the question of 
foreign policy, and have congratulated 
the Government on the discharge of its 
arduous duties. I am compelled, how- 
ever, to say that I am unable, regarding 
these paragraphs as a whole, to say that 
they are so entirely sufficient and satis- 
factory. It is an excellent thing to say 
that you will maintain the unity of the 
Empire. In Heaven’s name do main- 
tain it with all your might! But we 
have been maintaining it for 85 years; 
and not only for 85 years since the 
Union, but for 600 years before. Some- 
thing more is requisite. Whatever you 
think is adequate to the case, be it for 
social order, be it for local government, 
let us know, and let us know promptly, 
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what it is. The obligations which I 
have described as incumbent on every 
Member in this great cause would com- 
pel us, even if we were more reluctant 
than we are, to entertain favourably the 
proposals which you may conscientiously 
recommend. What is here you cannot 
yourselves pretend to be altogether 
satisfactory. Our duty will not allow 
us to proceed to deal in any circum- 
stances with the case of Ireland. It 
still remains our duty to listen to what 
others have to say, and to judge and to 
try it under the strictest and heaviest 
responsibility that ever lay on a Repre- 
sentative Assembly. You have most 
properly wound up your Speech by ad- 
vising the Queen to express her con- 
fidence in a protection and a guidance 
for our acts better than any which our 
own unassisted faculties can supply. 
Let us remember the high and solemn 
appeal we have made to that guidance, 
and as in the face of Almighty God, to 
whose keeping we have been com- 
mended, so by taking care to observe all 
the laws and all the qualities by which, 
in any difficult and controverted matter, 
truth may sometimes be attained and 
benefits sometimes realized. Let us not 
deviate from that path of temper and 
self-command ; but, forgetful of every 
prejudice, let us strive to do justice to 
the great, the varied, and the gigantic 
interests committed to our care. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuarn Hicxs-Bracn): 
Sir, I desire, as my first duty, to con- 
gratulate my noble Friend (Viscount 
Curzon) the Mover and my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Houldsworth) the Seconder of the 
Address in reply to the Most Gracious 
Speech from the Throne, on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government, for the 
manner in which they have both ful- 
filled the task entrusted to them to-night. 
I was glad to hear those encouraging 
words which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) on 
this matter. I feel sure by what he has 
done to-night my noble Friend the 
Member for Southern Buckinghamshire 
has earned the right not only to rely on 
the indulgence, but on the desire of the 
House to hear him whenever he may 
take part in our debates; and my hon. 
Friend the Member for North-West 
Manchester, who is a comparatively old 
and tried Member among us, has, with 
his usual good sense and practical know- 
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ledge, placed before the House to-night 
the wants and wishes of the great com- 
mercial community which he represents. 
I wish, in the next place, to express_our 
gratitude to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite for the manner in which he 
has referred to the leading paragraphs 
of Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech. 
We acknowledged last summer the as- 
sistance which he rendered to the Govern- 
ment of the day by his remarks on the 
negotiations with Russia on the subject 
of the Zulfikar Pass; and I would’venture 
again to thank him to-night for his refer- 
ence to that matter, and to the action of 
Lord Salisbury in regard to the negotia- 
tionsrespecting Eastern Roumelia. Ihave 
no cause to complain either of the re- 
ference which the right hon. Gentleman 
made to the position of affairs in Egypt. 
He certainly expressed some doubt whe- 
ther there was any evidence that the 
presence of a Turkish Commissioner in 
Cairo was likely to advance the interests 
of the country, or the settlement of the 
great questions pending there. Well, 
Sir, it is premature to discuss that sub- 
ject in the absence of fuller informa- 
tion; but I think that we shall be able 
to show, not only that the association 
with us of the Suzerain Power of Egypt 
in the work to be done there, and the 
full recognition afforded by the presence 
of the Commissioner of the Porte of 
the right of England to do that work, 
is having a material effect for good, 
but also that, by the concerted action 
of the two Commissioners, matters of 
the greatest importance with reference 
to the frontier defences of that country 
are in active process of settlement. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred shortly 
to the paragraph in the Speech deal- 
ing with Burmah, and he questioned 
some general principles which he ap- 
peared to find in that paragraph. I 
can only say that, in framing that para- 
graph, it was not our object to lay own 
any general ase at all. It has re- 
ference simply to the circumstances of 
that particular case; and when, not 
long hence, my noble Friend fulfils the 
duty incumbent ages him of proposing, 
within a month of the meeting of Par- 
liament, a Resolution authorizing the 
payment out of the Indian Revenues 
of the expenses of the Burmese War, 
and when the Papers on this subject 
are fully in the possession of the 
House, I think these two things will 
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be clear—first, that we had absolutely 
no choice as to the annexation of 
Upper Burmah; and, secondly, that if 
that annexation had been delayed, there 
would have been the gravest risk of 
serious injury to the political and com- 
mercial interests of this country in the 
East. The right hon. Gentleman fur- 
ther complained of the absence of spe- 
cial reference to any measure, except 
in the paragraph relating to the Glebe 
Lands Bill, for promoting the inte- 
rests of the agricultural labourer, and 
also found some fault with the sentence 
relating to the Orofters Bill. I will 
only say, in reply to those remarks, that 
it is absolutely impossible to place 
before the House, in the compass of a 
paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, any 
real information as to the contents of 
any Bills which it is our intention to in- 
troduce. If the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), who has given 
Notice this evening of his intention to 
move an Amendment to the Address 
upon the subject of agricultural allot- 
ments, will wait for the measures which 
we have promised, I think he will find 
that if his wishes are not met, that 
will, at any rate, be a more convenient 
opportunity for raising this question 
than can be afforded by a discussion 
upon a paragraph in the Queen’s Speech. 
The most important part of the speech, 
however, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just delivered, is unquestion- 
ably that relating to Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to a sentence 
in the Address which he put forth 
to his constituents in September last, 
as expressing his opinion upon this 
great question. He reminded the 
House that he had, in that Address, 
dwelt strongly upon the necessity of 
granting enlarged powers of self-go- 
vernment to Ireland, but subject to the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Orown, the unity of the Empire, and 
all the authority of Parliament neces- 
sary for the conservation of that unity ; 
and he rather complained that this part 
of his address had not been animad- 
verted upon by any of the principal 
speakers on our side. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I was de- 
lighted, and expressed my satisfaction. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXOCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman ex- 

ressed satisfaction that this part of 
his address had not been unfavourably 
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commented upon by any leading sup- 

orters of Her Majesty’s Government. 
f I may speak for myself on that mat- 
ter, I will frankly say that I abstained 
from commenting upon that part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s address, because 
I could not understand precisely what 
it was that the right hon. Gentleman 
meant by it. He has talked again to- 
night of the unity of the Empire ; but 
evidently, in his mind, the “unity of 
the Empire” is consistent with the 
existence of a Parliament here and 
of another Parliament in Dublin; be- 
cause he reminded us that the unity of 
the Empire had existed, not only for 
the last 85 years, but for 600 years be- 
fore. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to refer to the speeches made 
by Lord Salisbury. I think that it was 
searcely fair, when Lord Salisbury at 
Newport distinctly stated his own opi- 
nion that no scheme of federation of 
which he had ever heard was applicable 
to the circumstances of England and 
Ireland—I think it was hardly fair to 
suggest that Lord Salisbury referred to 
that proposal as a possible solution of 
the matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted from the speech made by Lord 
Salisbury at the Mansion House; and 
he referred to the opinion then expressed 
by his Lordship on the importance of 
preserving the integrity of the Empire, 
and of protecting the rights of mino- 
rities in Ireland. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the address which he 
quotes to this House to-night as the 
definite expression of his opinion on that 
subject, said nothing about protectiag 
the rights of the minorities in Ireland. 
I welcome his adhesion to that doctrine 
to-night; but I should have welcomed 
it more if he had agreed with us in be- 
lieving that for the due preservation of 
the integrity of the Empire, and for the 
protection of the rights of the minority 
in Ireland, it is essential that the fun- 
damental law of the Legislative Union 
between the two countries should be 
maintained. The right hon. Gentleman 
deprecated any further declaration with 
— to this subject on his own part 
—he even said that any such declara- 
tion would be injurious. Sir, it seems 
to me that in this matter there is 
something more to be considered than 
the tactics of an old Parliamentary 
hand. I could not overrate the value 
to those persons in England, and much 
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more in Ireland, who are in favour 
of maintaining the Legislative Union 
between the two countries, of an out- 
spoken and a frank declaration by the 
right hon. Gentleman, similar to that 
which has fallen from the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for North-East Lan- 
cashire (the Marquess of Hartington), 
of his intention to maintain that Legis- 
lative Union, about which the right hon. 
Gentleman turned and twisted to-night, 
but with regard to which he said no 
definite word. We have thought it not 
only right, but necessary, in this most 
formal and solemn way, to express our 
determination as a Government upon 
this great question. That determination 
will not be welcome to hon. Members 
who follow the lead of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
They have a perfect right and sufficient 
ability to bring before this House their 
opinions with relation to this subject ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested that, by advising the intro- 
duction of this paragraph in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech, we were at- 
tempting to preclude the fair considera- 
tion of it by the House of Commons, 
he made a suggestion which is abso- 
lutely without foundation. We have 
thought it right to say what we think— 
it is for others, if they disagree with 
us, to bring forward their views here in 
that definite state which hitherto they 
have never assumed, and then we shall 
say what we think of them. The right 
hon. Gentleman must have had some 
trouble to convince himself that there 
was no necessity for a declaration from 
him on this question. I have referred 
to the greatest necessity of all; but was 
there no necessity for such a declaration, 
even from an old Parliamentary hand, 
for the guidance and comfort of his own 
Party? We all know to what the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to-night—to 
those rumours which have been intheair, 
those ‘‘ unauthorized communications ”’ 
made by unknown persons to irrespon- 
sible newspapers. hat was it that 
induced the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for North-East Lancashire, in con- 
cert with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kast Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen), who sits near him, to write a 
formal letter to the public Press, to the 
effect that the noble Marquess saw no 
reason to depart in any degree from the 
declarations which he had made upon 
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this subject? Why have we seen those 
impassioned utterances from pillars of 
the Liberal Party in the persons of two 
noble Dukes? Why wasit necessary for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), when addressing a meeting the 
other evening, to go out of his way to say 
that, although no one was willing to 
make greater sacrifices than he was to 
secure the unity of the Liberal Party, 
there was one thing that he would not 
sacrifice, and that was the unity and the 
integrity of the Empire. I want to know 
what is to be the policy of the great 
Party opposite upon this important 
question? We have raised this matter 
plainly before the House and the coun- 
try, in advising this paragraph in the 
Speech from the Throne; if they do not 
agree with us, let them move an Amend- 
ment to that effect. If they do agree 
with us, let them, through the mouth of 
someone who is authorized to speak on 
their behalf—if the right hon. Gentle- 
man with all his authority will not do 
it—let them make a declaration of assent 
to our views. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has charged us with hesitation in 
producing a measure dealing with county 
government in Ireland, and he referred 
to the most extraordinary myth which I 
think could ever have deceived any hon. 
Member of this House. The right 
hon. Gentleman really seems to believe 
that a statement of the kind which 
he quoted from Zhe Dublin Express ap- 
pearing in a newspaper of these days, 
especially in Ireland, was likely to be 
based upon the authority of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Well, Sir, I have 
characterized that statement as a myth, 
and I can find no other description for 
it. If hon. Members agree with us 
in believing that it is necessary to 
maintain the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, I think they 
will also be of opinion that no enlarge- 
ment of the powers of local government 
in Ireland should be given which could 
be used as a lever to weaken and destroy 
that Legislative Union, or which would 
enable a majority—a political or social 
majority—to tyrannize over the minority 
of the people. If this be so, surely they 
will feel that the extent to which the 
reform of local government in Ireland 
should be granted, and the time at 
which it could be undertaken, must de- 
pend very largely indeed upon the con- 
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dition of Ireland and the feeling of the 
People. Now, what is the present con- 
ition of Ireland? I do not wish to 
give to the House an alarmist view of 
the matter. Experience has taught me 
that, in describing the condition of Ire- 
land, Irishmen are apt to exaggerate and 
Englishmen to generalize very hastily 
from particular circumstances. Butwhen 
the right hon. Gentleman charges us 
with having changed our policy towards 
Ireland since November last, I would 
venture to remind him of a speech of 
my own which I know he did me the 
honour to read, because he wrote to 
me upon it, in which, on September 30, 
I distinctly stated that it would be ne- 
cessary for Her Majesty’s Government, 
if the powers of the ordinary law were 
not sufficient to cope with the crime 
of “ Boyeotting,” to apply to Parliament 
for further powers. Well, after that 
statement I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will feel that it is hardly fair to 
taunt us with having held our tongues 
for the sake of securing the support of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
and his Friends until the General Elec- 
tion, which did not take place till the 
end of November, and then changing 
our policy to that indicated in this para- 
graph. The tone of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when referring to the failure of 
our attempt to dispense with exceptional 
powers, was, I thought, somewhat un- 
generous. He spoke very differently 
when he addressed the House on this 
subject in July last. I acknowledged 
then the manner in which he refe to 
this important matter. If that attempt 
had failed, I, for one, should still be 
glad we had made it; because I feel 
strongly, as I then stated to the House, 
that the Government should do its best 
with the powers of the ordinary law, 
and should never resort to exceptional 
legislation without being abundantly 
satisfied of its necessity. But I contest 
the assertion that the course which we 
took in July last has been a complete 
failure. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I did not say so. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: It has been asserted, and I 
thought the right hon. Gentleman said 


so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I did not 
say so. I derived it from the news- 
papers, and I believed it to be the com- 
mon impression. 
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Tae CHANOELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER : There are two points which I 
feel bound to bring under the notice 
of the House. In the first place, we 
have advised Her Majesty to state, 
in this Speech, that there has been 
during the last year no marked increase 
of serious crime. That, Sir, is the case, 
in spite of the cessation of the Crimes 
Act during the last six months of the 
year, and in spite, also, of exceptional 
commercial and agricultural depression 
in Ireland. The facts with regard to 
agrarian crime and outrage are these: 
—In the last six months of 1885 there 
were 543 cases of agrarian crime and 
outrage in Ireland, as against 374 in 
the corresponding six months of 1884. 
But of those 543 cases, as many as 270 
were cases of threatening letters and 
notices, which, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows very well, have not hitherto 
been considered of great importance, 
and many others were by no means cases 
of serious crime. There was, taking 
the whole number of cases, a greater 
proportion of minor crime in the last 
six months of last year than in the last 
six months of 1884. But another very 
important fact, which is not mentioned 
in the Speech, ought to be stated, that 
the House may have the statistics of 
crime fairly before it. Offenders have 
been punished in Ireland during the last 
six months even in cases of ‘‘ Moonlight- 
ing,” and cases of the sort in which it 
has always been difficult to secure con- 
vietions in Ireland—even in these cases 
convictions have been obtained: and at 
the Winter Assizes there was not, so far 
as I know, a single important case in 
which there was a failure of justice ; 
and these convictions were obtained 
through ordinary juries, although one 
of the proposals of the Crimes Act, 
which I believe it had been intended to 
renew, was the power to obtain special 
juries in these cases. I have felt it 
right to put these points fairly before 
the House, as affecting the social and 
material condition of Ireland; but I am 
bound to say that this is by no means 
—I wish it were—a complete picture of 
the state of the country. As we have 
advised Her Majesty to state in Her 
Speech— 

** There is in many places a concerted resist- 
ance to the enforcement of legal obligations,’’ 
by no means confined to matters affect- 
ing landlords and tenants, and— 
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“The practice of organized intimidation con- 
tinues to exist.” 
I have always believed that neither of 
these could have been stopped, or would 
have been materially diminished, by the 
mere renewal of any parts of the Crimes 
Act, and for thissimple reason—that both 
had grown up while the Crimes Act was 
in operation. We may be asked—and 
fairly asked—what measures have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 
Ireland to deal with these serious 
offences ? Well, Sir, where intimidation 
has manifested itself in language, action, 
or in any form of turbulence, prosecu- 
tions have been instituted. In the nine 
weeks ending January 2, 408 individuals 
were proceeded against at Petty Ses- 
sions for offences not amounting to 
actual outrage connected with ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting.’’ Of these 139 were summarily 
convicted, 110 were returned for trial, 
and 76 were adjourned for lengthened 
periods to test the promises of good be- 
haviour in the future made by the per- 
sons charged. Therefore, the House 
will see that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not been slack to enforce the ordi- 
nary law as far as it is possible 
against crimes of this description; but, 
notwithstanding this, as we are com- 
pelled to state in this paragraph, these 
evils are growing—and seriously grow- 
ing—and, in our judgment, it is a mat- 
ter of primary and urgent necessity for 
the welfare of Ireland that they should 
be putdown. Whether it is possible to 
deal with them by any further applica- 
tion of the powers of the ordinary law, 
or whether it is necessary for the Go- 
vernment to ask Parliament to confer 
upon the Executive additional powers, 
are questions which will receive the im- 
mediate and earnest attention of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Strand Division of Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), who has, I think, with great 
patriotism and self-sacrifice, accepted a 
difficult and an anxious task at a very 
dangerous time. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite twitted us with what he 
calls the ‘‘ inconsequent conclusion ” of 
the last sentence of this paragraph. I 
was surprised at such a taunt from the 
right hon. Gentleman ; because, in 1870, 
een he was himself Prime Minister, he 
advised Her Majesty to express herself 
in similar language. He advised her 
to inform Parliament that the recent ex- 
tension of agrarian crimes in several 
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parts of Ireland had filled Her Majesty 
with painful concern ; that although the 
number of offences within that class of 
crimes had been by no means so great 
as at some former periods, the indis- 
position to give stidenes in the admi- 
nistration of justice had been alike re- 
markable and injurious; and then he 
concluded by advising Her Majesty to 
state that she would not hesitate to re- 
commend the adoption of special pro- 
visions should such a policy appear 
during the course of the Session to be 
required in the permanent interests 
of peace and order. The right hon. 
Gentleman at that time was accused of 
ambiguity of utterance and of post- 
poning the protection of life and pro- 
perty to an attempt to deal with the law 
of land tenure, and what was his reply ? 
His reply was, I think, not only sufli- 
cient, but complete. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 

“Tn the intention announced by the Govern- 

in so far as that intention imposes 
a careful daily regard to the condition of Ire- 
land, and their duty to propose everything 
which that condition requires, there is nothing 
ambiguous or contingent.’’—(3 Hansard, [199] 
93.) 
Well, Sir, that is my answer now. That 
is the duty which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment feel it incumbent upon them 
to perform; but it is a duty which I 
will venture to remind the House we 
are called upon to perform in the face 
of no common difficulties. If it be true, 
as the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) some time ago pithily 
stated, that the result of the General 
Election has not been to place the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian in the position that he desired, 
it is no less true that the result of the 
General Election was not satisfactory to 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers. Sir, 
the verdict of the nation was uncertain. 
[**No, no!” and ‘Yes, yes!”]} If it 
was not uncertain, move a Vote of Want 
of Confidence as an Amendment to the 
Address. I repeat, that the verdict of 
the nation was uncertain; and so we 
were compelled, not merely by a feeling 
of duty, but by Constitutional usage, 
to remain at our posts in a crisis of the 
gravest difficulty to the Empire. Well, 
Sir, we may not be strong in our own 
strength ; but there is one opinion 
which I believe will receive the assent 
of every hon. Member of this House 
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—that nothing could be worse for our 
common country than that her affairs 
should be administered by a Govern- 
ment which is daily struggling for a 
precarious and doubtful existence. If 
the majority of this House dislikes 
our policy, if it distrusts our actions, 
let it say so as soon as may be, not for 
our sakes, but for the sake of the coun- 
try. We shall know how to act. But 
if, on the other hand, it be the will of 
the majority of this House that we 
should remain in Office, then I would 
venture humbly, but most earnestly, to 
ask hon. Members, irrespective of Party 
divisions, whether, having come to that 
decision, they ought not to give to us 
that priceless strength which alone, by 
the sense of a free and independent 
support in the House of Commons, can 
enable any Ministers successfully to 
carry on the affairs of our country. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY said, it 
was well, at the outset of the debate, 
that they should reflect that the present 
Parliament was the consummation of 
one of the greatest revolutions which 
the Constitution had witnessed. It was 
a revolution brought about by the action 
of both political Parties. He was within 
the bounds of moderation when he held 
that scarcely ever in the history of Par- 
liament had a Session been opened 
which excited more interest than the 
present. Having listened to the Speech 
from the Throne, and to those of the 
Leader of the Opposition and of the 
Leader of the House, he thought they 
must all come to the conclusion that the 
attitude of the two Parties in the State 
towards the great question of the hour 
showed that they were, as yet, only on 
the threshold of the Irish Question; 
and they had learned little of what 
would be the policy to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had made up their 
minds, or that to which the Leader of 
the Opposition was coming, and to which 
he would direct his Party. They lived 
under a Constitution for which they had 
shed their blood, and to which they 
might look back with satisfaction. The 
revolution which had taken place now 
had been a silent and quiet one, there 
had been no tearing down of park rail- 
ings, and yet nearly 3,000,000 voters 
had been added to the electoral roll of 
the country. The Reform Bill of 1832 
had transferred political power from the 
aristocracy to the middle class; and a 
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further change had been made in 1886 
in the direction of giving a vote to the 
working classes. Now, although he 
might deplore that many parts of his 
own county had departed from the old 
Constitutional attitude which they had 
maintained under a more restricted fran- 
chise, at the same time many on the 
other side of the House would regret 
that a large amount of the new voters 
in the South-East of England had pro- 
claimed their adherence to Constitutional 
principles. They did not know what 
would be the definite result of the revo- 
lution in the future; but one thing had 
been satisfactorily proved—namely, that 
the agricultural labourer was not the 
degraded and unhappy being whom 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House had been 
so fond of depicting. He thought that 
they might congratulate themselves that 
there had been so few spoilt papers in 
the elections. A time would come when 
the agricultural labourer would find out 
that the Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) 
had not been altogether perfect, or 
altogether successful, and would find 
out that (the interests of employer and 
employed were more closely united than 
they now considered. The result of the 
late change had been that they had 
broadened the basis on which the Con- 
stitution rested. With regard to edu- 
cation, much would be done by the fact 
of the labourer being entrusted with 
a vote, and being called upon to dis- 
criminate between the two Parties in 
the State, and by feeling that he was 
no longer outside the pale of the Con- 
stitution. The result of this change, if 
it was to be worth anything, must be 
that fuller expression would be given to 
the general feeling of the country. In 
the present, the labourer had, at all 
events, exercised his vote independently, 
and he hoped that the labourers’ wants 
and desires would receive careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the House. 
No one, however, would say that the 
Parliaments of the last 50 years had 
done nothing for the benefit of the 
working classes. They had passed Fac- 
tory Acts, Acts for the better Housing 
of the Working Classes, and for re- 
moving the disabilities under which 
working men laboured. The relation 
of labour to capital had been greatly 
improved, and the late Sir Robert Peel 
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had greatly benefited the working 
classes by removing taxes on industry 
and by freeing the importation of corn. 
Still, there was no doubt that the effect 
of the recent change would be that the 
wishes of this class would be more 
closely attended to. It was, perhaps, 
difficult to ascertain the precise wishes 
of the rural population; but the three 
acres and a cow, of which they had 
heard so much, were really the expres- 
sion of a desire on the part of the agri- 
cultural labourer to have more share in 
the land on which he lived. There 
could be no doubt that the consolidation 
of farms had divorced the labourer 
from the soil to a very large extent; 
but by the action of individual pro- 
prietors, and of local authorities, he 
hoped that allotments might be more 
easily granted than before. With regard 
to education, he hoped that nothing 
would be done which would tend to di- 
minish the self-reliance of the labourer, 
and that the Commission would look 
carefully into this matter before they 
gave him free education. As to local 
taxation, the producer should have that 
relief given to him which Parliament 
had again and again said it was right 
that he should have. He was glad to 
see that the Procedure of the House 
had been put in the forefront of matters 
to be dealt with, since great impatience 
had lately been shown at the inability 
of Parliament to deal with the questions 
submitted to it. He trusted the result 
of the proposals of the Government with 
regard to Procedure would be to increase 
the efficiency and popularity of the 
House of Commons. In this connection 
they had to look to the change in the 
composition of Parties of the House of 
Commons, and especially to the growth 
and policy of the Irish Party, whose 
aim it was to gain entire control for 
Irishmen over Irish affairs, and prac- 
tically to loosen all connection of Ireland 
with England. | ‘‘ No, no!”] The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had, at all events, avowed such a 
programme. [‘‘Never!”] It was some- 
thing to get that denial; because such a 
programme would mean a hostile coun- 
try at our doors and the reduction of 
England to the position of a second or 
third-rate Power. They had certainly 
heard with dismay that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds, a relative of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
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Lothian, had openly announced that if 
five-sixths of the Members for Ireland 
desired a local Parliament they cer- 
tainly ought to have one. Then it was 
announced, with the semblance of au- 
thority, that the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to endorse the sentiments 
of his son on this subject. [‘*No, no!”’] 
It certainly was announced with the 
semblance of authority. [‘‘ No, no!’’} 
He must say, from what they had seen 
and heard of the sentiments of the right 
hon. Gentleman in regard to other mat- 
ters, it was not very difficult for them to 
believe that he was prepared to take 
this step; and in saying that he did not 
at all accuse the right hon. Gentleman 
of sympathy with revolution. He (Sir 
John Kennaway) hoped the two great 
Parties in the State would put away 
recrimination ‘and mutual charges of 
misgovernment of Ireland, and that 
they would rather admit that they had 
both committed inconceivable folly in 
allowing Ireland to be the battle-field of 
Party politics. Let whichever Party 
could best carry out what was right in 
this matter carry it out, and receive the 
support of both sides of the House, re- 
cognizing, in view of a crisis like the 
present, that however good and useful 
service Party government had done, 
there were occasions when duty to the 
country rose above Party. He trusted 
they would endeavour to do what was 
right in dealing with Ireland. They 
should carry out the spirit of the motto, 
“Be just and fear not.” Let them be 
just to the minority of the Irish people, 
who needed the protection of the Go- 
vernment. Let them be just to the 
landlords, who had purchased their 
lands under the sanction of Imperial 
title. If the law was not strong enough 
for that purpose, it might be strength- 
ened; only if it was to be strengthened, 
let it become more general in its appli- 
cation, so as to reflect as little as pos- 
sible upon the Irish people. Let them 
give to Ireland, as they had given to 
Scotland, control over educational ques- 
tions. Let them make effective the 
Land Purchase Act of last year, and 
let them not hesitate to make use of 
Imperial resources to enable tenants 
to become owners of the land. If 
they approached the subject with an 
earnest desire to do what was right 
they might leave the result to a higher 
power. 
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Mr. T. 0. HARRINGTON said, that 
the last speaker had not done anything to 
meet the objection taken that the House 
had not sufficient information to deal 
with the questions raised. Special promi- 
nence had been given in the Speech of 
Her Majesty to the change that had taken 
place in Ireland recently with regard to 
crime. It was a very strange fact that 
every Government which undertook the 
control of Ireland was able at any time 
it suited them to make the statistics of 
crime suit the poliey it wished to adopt. 
When it suited the Government to re- 
present to the English and Irish people 
that exceptional powers of legislation 
outside the ordinary law were not neces- 
sary the statistics of crime in the country 
were regulated accordingly, and it was 
represented that there was a diminution 
of crime, and that Ireland was pro- 
gressing in peace if not in prosperity ; 
but so soon as the General Election was 
over, and so soon as the party of pre- 
judice and disorder, and the party which 
had encouraged and sown the seeds of 
crime in Ireland, found it necessary, not 
in defence of good government or the in- 
tegrity of the Empire as they pretended, 
but to defend their own narrow interests, 
they had endeavoured to prejudice the 
Government by lies and misrepresenta- 
tion of the foulest character. He. was 
not going to deny that there was a cer- 
tain amount of turbulence and crime in 
some parts of the country, which must 
be deplored by every man who loved his 
country; but he maintained that dur- 
ing the past five or six months there 
had been less crime in Ireland than 
there had been at any period during the 
last five or six years. Even the most 
disordered portions of Ireland would 
compare favourably with the best and 
most moral portions of England or Scot- 
land. It was true that attention had 
been directed to the relations of land- 
lord and tenant; but it was not because 
of ‘‘ Boycotting,” but rather on account 
of the conspiracy. got up by the ad- 
visers of the Government, who did not 
hesitate, for the sake of their own selfish 
interests, to endanger the safety of the 
Empire and the welfare of both coun- 
tries. When they asked Englishmen to 
support the integrity of the Empire they 
aimed at the continuance of a system 
which would place a whip in the hands 
of Irish landlords. In England and Scot- 
land enormous reductions of rent had 
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been assented to, and there was nothing 
in Ireland that would enable the tenant 
farmer to meet his obligations more 
easily than the English farmer. The 
House was asked to lend its sanction to 
a conspiracy got up by the Irish land- 
lords to turn the people of Ireland out 
of their homes, and to cast them adrift 
on the world. In support of the alleged 
divisions in the Liberal Party the noble 
Marquess, one of the Leaders of the Op- 
position, was pointed to as having made 
a speech in favour of what was called 
the unity and integrity of the Empire in 
opposition to the demand for Home 
Rule; but it was well-known that a 
relation of the noble Marquess was 
a President of a so-called Loyal and 
Patriotic Union which was one of the 
conspiracies got up for the purpose of 
driving the Irish people from their homes. 
The Marquess of Salisbury had declared 
that the ordinary law was unable to 
cope with ‘ Boycotting,” and it had 
grown up under the Crimes Act. It was 
not unknown in London—in the City of 
London—in connection with the Prim- 
rose League. But none of the specific 
cases of alleged ‘‘ Boycotting’’ in Ire- 
land which had been mentioned by the 
recent deputations to the Marquess of 
Salisbury would bear the test of exami- 
nation; one by one every statement 
made had been flatly contradicted. Law- 
lessness and disorder were to be found 
in the Loyalist Unions and Emergency 
Associations, whose object was to drive 
eople from their homes; and a noble 
sord who stood high in the estimation 
of Ministers, who thought it his special 
réle to patronize them and suggest their 
Irish policy, had declared that it was 
the duty of himself and of his followers 
not to leave a Roman Oatholic in the 
Province of Ulster. [Mr. Jonnston: 
Name, name! Cries of “Order!” and 
“Cole!” ] He (Mr. Harrington) was 
utterly surprised to find hon. Gentlemen 
opposite interrupt him by calling out 
“Name!” Those Gentlemen, who so 
carefully read the speeches of the various 
National League meetings, seemed not 
to pay any attention whatever to the 
observations of men like Lord Cole. If, 
therefore, hon. Gentlemen were ignorant 
on the subject of such speeches having 
been made he would read the speech of 
Lord Cole, made in Fermanagh. In that 
speech he said— 
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«* It is not the Roman Catholic himself that I 
object to as a neighbour or friend, but it is to 
the Roman Catholics as a body.” 


That was certainly very gratifying—his 
Lordship did not care about the exter- 
mination of one Roman Catholic, for it 
would not effect his purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman kindly [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” } 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is entitled to proceed 
without interruption. 

Mrz. T.0. HARRINGTON: This noble 
Lord did not object to one Roman Ca- 
tholic; but if all Roman Catholics had 
only one head his Lordship would be 
glad to cut it off and dispose of them all. 
His Lordship continued— 

‘* Because when a body of men deliver them- 
selves over to one man, and show themselves to 
be so mean-spirited, low-minded, and weak, 
that they have no opinions of their own, but 
rely on the opinion of one man, and that man 
their priest, it is my opinion that they ought 
not to be allowed to have the powor in their 
own hands in this great country.’ 


The noble Lord had also made other 
similar observations, and proceeded to 
say— 

“For that reason do I preach this crusade 
against Oatholics ;”’ 


and further, 


“T say, therefore, to 
more Protestants, and 
Catholics.”’ 

They had heard a great deal about 
‘« Boyeotting.”” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke of the growth and ex- 
tent of ‘‘ Boycotting.” If exceptional 
powers were given to the Government, 
would they use them impartially, and 
would they prosecute Lord Cole for this 
inflammatory speech? He challenged 
the Government to show on the popular 
side during recent agitation any speech 
approaching to that of Lord Cole in 
cowardliness, violence, meanness, and 
lawlessness. They had no objection 
that the best safeguards should be de- 
vised for the — of the minurity ; 
but he was of opinion that if it were not 
for their own selfish class interests, for 
the belief that their privileges might 
be curtailed, and that the patronage 
they enjoyed as the humble followers 
of one Government or another in this 
country might be taken away, gentlemen 
of the character of Lord Cole would rather 
trust themselves to a Government of the 
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majority of their fellow-countrymen 
than to a Government of this country. 
The language which had been used by 
Lord Cole was only the plain expression 
of a feeling which had been entertained 
by the landlords of [reland during the 
past six months. They had seen an 
organized system of eviction going on 
throughout the country; but instead of 
attention being directed to the Jand- 
lords, the poor peasantry had received 
the exclusive attention of the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that in 
these hard times it was impossible for 
the tenants to pay the rents which they 
had hitherto paid. That fact had been 
forced on the attention of the landlords 
in England; but the landlords of Ire- 
land, instead of meeting the tenants in 
the same spirit as the English land- 
lords, had been allowed to form them- 
selves into a conspiracy to evict the 
people from their holdings. The land- 
lord, of course, in pursuing such a 
policy was held to be carrying out the 
law; but the unfortunate people who 
found themselves totally unable to meet 
their obligations were described in the 
English journals as lawless mobs. He 
contended that the unfortunate people 
of Ireland were as ready now as they 
had been in the past to fulfil their en- 
gagements if they had an opportunity of 
doing so. He regretted to say that so 
far from there being any doubt about this 
the misfortunes of the people had been 
brought about, to a great extent, by 
their readiness to meet the demands of 
the landlords. While it was possible to 
borrow money from the money-lender or 
banker, or while their credit lasted, they 
had been giving their all to the most 
unjust and most merciless class on God’s 
earth. If the House thought that ex- 
ceptional powers given to the Govern- 
ment would wring out of the life-blood 
of the unfortunate peasantry of Ireland 
more than they were able to pay, if 
they believed that by coercion they 
would make the land of Ireland more 
productive than it was at the present 
time, by all means let the Government 
attempt the task. But he, as having 
some knowledge of the country, as 
having been through a period of trial 
and of difficulty at the head of the 
organization which had been attacked, 
knew different. The efforts of this 
organization had been directed towards 
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He challenged any hon. Member to 
point to one letter which he had written 
or a speech which he had made which 
might be regarded as an incentive to 
crime or outrage. He maintained that 
the best efforts of the organization had 
been directed to keep the people peace- 
able and orderly; and he told the Go- 
vernment that so far from any policy of 
repression contributing to the peace of 
the country, instead of diminishing 
crime or abolishing ‘ Boycotting,” 
crime would be increased five-fold. He 
urged the Government not to be led 
away by the false and malicious repre- 
sentations which had been made to them. 
They might render the situation diffi- 
cult to Irish Members; they might drive 
them from the country ; but the Govern- 
ment must not lose sight of this fact, 
that it was not with the Irish Members, 
but with the country behind them that 
they had to deal. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
the speech they had heard showed the 
House what was the commentary to be 
made on the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and the condition to which the three 
Provinces of Ireland had been reduced 
under a policy of conciliation. The hon. 
Member who spoke last referred to the 
Province of Ulster, and called in ques- 
tion the language of a noble Lord lately 
a Member of that House, and whose 
language he represented as having been 
of a character to incite the people of that 
country almost to bloodshed. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had been present to 
have seen by practical and ascertained 
facts what was likely to be the condition 
of Ireland should the policy which he 
practically hinted at that evening be 
adopted by the House. It should be 
known once for all that the solution of 
the Home Rule problem did not consist 
solely in a certain amount of concession 
to the views of hon. Members opposite, 
but in bringing one portion of the 
people of Ireland into direct conflict with 
three other portions. He recollected a 
speech made by a Gentleman who held 
a high position in the organizations 
which had been referred to. The hon. 
Member for East Galway (Mr. Harris) 
made a speech which he (Mr. Bro- 
drick) thought proper to bring before 
the notice of the Government of that 
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The hon. Gentleman then declared that 
if the landlords were shot down like 
partridges in September he would say 
nothing against it. As to the assertion 
that there was a conspiracy on the part 
of the landlords, and from that the 
outrages and the difficulties with which 
the Government had to contend resulted, 
was it not the fact that if the landlords 
had the power of eviction the tenants 
had the power of obtaining a judicial 
rent and also large damages for dis- 
turbance? There had, he said, been 
intimidation by the National League 
at every polling-booth in Ireland. In 
many cases the people were brought up 
to the poll by their priests, and they had 
to deliver their votes openly before a 
member of the League who was in the 

olling-booth. The majority by which 
rish Members sat on the Benches op- 
posite was a cooked majority. The 
number who claimed the privilege of 
voting as illiterate electors was actually 
in excess of the number of illiterate 
electors returned in the Census. The 
hon. Member for East Kerry (Mr. 
Sheehan), in a speech delivered a fort- 
night or three weeks ago, advised the 
tenants to insist on getting 30 per cent 
off their rent then, or to get 50 per cent 
off next March; and by the next rent 
day after that there would be no rent at 
all. It was perfectly well-known that 
not one-tenth of the outrages committed 
in Ireland ever reached the ears of the 
police. When an appeal to the consti- 
tuted authorities involved persecution 
against which the law failed to protect 
a man, there must be a large proportion 
of outrages which were never brought 
to the knowledge of the police. He 
regretted that the Government had used 
language last July which tended to 
encourage the National League in the 
belief that they were not about to vindi- 
cate the law. He did not say that the 
Government had failed in their duty in 
the last six months, so far as the ordi- 
nary law was concerned; but the con- 
victions showed that it was not the will 
of the Government but the power of the 
law that was deficient. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian had declared 
that the paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech in which the Government stated 
their intentions as regarded Ireland was 
not altogether as clear as the House 
might desire; but he asked—was the 
late Prime Minister’s own speech that 
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night clear to any Member of the House? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House had made a straightforward 
and outspoken speech ; but was not the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite a ‘contingent and shilly-shally 
speech?” It was impossible to tell 
what the right hon. Gentleman would 
do. He withheld his counsel and in- 
vited hon. Members opposite from Ire- 
land to state their demands. He laid 
down limits that appeared to be dubious 
as to his own power of concession. He 
wouldremind theright hon. Gentleman of 
what were some of the demands of Irish 
Members opposite. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), ad- 
dressing the Irish Volunteers in America, 
in 1882, said— 

**Oh, that I could carry those arms to Ire- 
land! Well, but it may come to that some day. 
None of us will be satisfied till we have de- 
stroyed the last link that keeps Ireland bound 
to England.” 


Was not that a sufficiently definite 
assurance of what the policy of the hon. 
Gentleman would be? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite think that 
O’Donovan Rossa and James Stephens 
would give their dollars to sustain a 
Parliament that would be friendly to 
England? Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite think that the policy which 
he refused distinctly to discard would be 
acceptable to an English Parliament? 
Whatever the policy of Irish Members 
opposite might be, it was certainly not 
a backward policy, but an advancing 
vne, and one of its objects had been 
plainly avowed to be to get the owner- 
ship of the land for the people of 
Ireland. The irresistible conclusion 
to be drawn from the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
that he was undergoing one of those 
processes of conversion which he in- 
variably underwent when the newness 
of his last concession was gore. In the 
magnificent peroration he had given 
them that night Democratic sentiment, 
Communism, and Conservatism were all 
mingled. They all knew what almost 
invariably followed on such declarations 
from the right hon. Gentleman. They 
knew that he had incubated if the egg 
was not hatched; and they would soon 
see the result. The right hon. Gentie- 
man said that 15 years ago he held 
language similar to that he used at pre- 
sent as to local government in Ireland. 
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That remark conflicted entirely with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own statement 
in 1873, when he appealed to the House 
to pass a University Bill on the ground 
that it would remove the last social 
grievance to be found in Ireland. Each 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s great 
measures had been introduced with the 
solemn promise that it would be the last 
one required to secure complete con- 
tentedness in Ireland; whereas each of 
them had left that country more dissatis- 
fied and nearer to revolution than be- 
fore. What then, it might be asked, were 
the prospects that any measure of local 
government for Ireland which the right 
hon. Gentleman might be willing to sup- 
port was likely to be final? The result 
of all the healing Irish measures that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
induced Parliament to pass was that at 
the recent General Election not u single 
Liberal candidate had been elected for 
Ireland. He warned the House against 
embarking in the fruitless chase of 
seeking to produce contentment in Ire- 
land by means of concession. When the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite talked of 
maintaining the supremacy of the Crown, 
the unity of the Empire, and the autho- 
rity of Parliament, did he mean that 
that was consistent with establishing a 
Parliament on Oollege Green? ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman was scarcely justi- 
fied in twitting Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with a paragraph which had ap- 
peared in an Irish newspaper when he 
had himself failed to disavow the policy 
which had been attributed to him in a 
London newspaper, and which had 
struck terror into the hearts of his poli- 
tical Friends. The fact was that the 
right hon. Gentleman was sitting on the 
rail, willing to be knocked over on 
either side, and waiting to see whether 
the Members of his Party would accom- 
pany him. The right hon. Gentleman 
in the action he was pursuing might be 
paving the way for the disruption of the 
Liberal Party. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had charged the Liberal Party 
with having no policy, the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) had laughed and sneered and 
scoffed. But they all knew what was 
the policy of the right hon. Member for 
Derby. He always waited to see which 
way the wheel turned, and had been 
aptly described as “the High Priest of 
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the Jumping Cat,” whose shrine was the 
only one at which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had ever yet been known to worship. 
He did not believe that this system of 
waiting upon opportunity would recom- 
mend itself to the English people. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his speech that even- 
ing had taken up the strong ground 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not consent to remain in Office unless the 
powers necessary for the proper govern- 
ment of Ireland were conferred upon 
them, and the country was waiting to 
hear what was the policy of those who 
were anxious to take their place. The 
Irish Party in that House were strong ; 
but no Government could exist for a mo- 
ment which was prepared to purchase 
their support. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
certainly not responsible for the inter- 

retations which it suited some hon. Mem- 
Sas opposite to put upon the action of 
the Irish voters in this country during the 
recent elections, inasmuch as before the 
Dissolution of the late Parliament his 
speeches had shown that he was not 
prepared to take any share in the go- 
vernment of Ireland unless the necessary 
powers were conferred upon the Govern- 
ment to enable them to maintain law 
and order in that country. He hoped 
that both Parties in that House in deal- 
ing with this question would be influ- 
enced by considerations of right and 
justice, and would not permit them- 
selves to be swayed by any hope of se- 
curing the votes of the Irish Members. 
The country, however, would be enabled 
to judge by the speeches which had been 
made that night from both Benches on 
which side of the House it was most 
likely that weakness on this question 
would be shown. He trusted and be- 
lieved that Her Majesty’s Government 
would pursue the line of policy with re- 
gard to Ireland which they had laid 
down, and would so deserve and receive 
the support of Parliament and of the 
country. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY remarked that 
he had been much disappointed at the 
speeches which had been delivered by 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Leader 
of the Opposition. They had met at the 
opening of a new Parliament to confront 
a great national crisis, and they had to 
take into consideration two great facts, 
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the first being that in three-fourths of 
Treland the government of the League 
was supreme and the Queen’s writ did 
not run; and the second being that an 
overwhelming proportion of the Irish 
Representatives had openly declared 
that they were resolved not to relax 
their efforts until they had secured the 
legislative independence of their coun- 
try. What were the steps taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in face of a 
crisis such as that? They had intro- 
duced into the Queen’s Speech an am- 
biguous sentence, and they seemed tohave 
no other recourse than to send the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) to Ireland 
to see the state of the country for him- 
self, and to make a Report to them. This 
was an exceedingly feeble line of action 
for the Government to take. The very 
moment they wanted the Report they 
sent the Reporter; and what an insult 
it was to their own officers in Ireland! 
What were Lord Ashbourne and Mr. 
Plunket doing? Could not the Govern- 
ment trust their Reports? Were they 
determined to rule Ireland entirely 
through English eyes that they must 
send the right hon. Gentleman to report? 
Was it not a condemnation on them- 
selves that they should be obliged to 
wait until the right hon. Gentleman 
had prepared his Report before they 
could decide what steps they would take 
for the enforcement of the law in the 
disturbed parts of Ireland? As to 
Home Rule, he was glad that the 
Queen’s Speech rang with no uncertain 
note—namely, an unalterable and de- 
termined resolve to maintain the Legis- 
lative Union. On this point he could 
find no fault with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but he objected to the speech 
of the Leader of the Opposition, because 
it contained no distinct announcement of 
a determination on his part that he also 
was resolved to uphold the Legislative 
Union. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that he would not have his hand 
forced. The crisis was so great that the 
hand of every Member of that House 
ought to be forced, so that the country 
should know who was or who was not 
in favour of Home Rule. Having lis- 
tened attentively to his speech, he was 
afraid that if the closed hand of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian were to be forced, there 
would be found in it a Parliament on 
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College Green. He was surprised that 
so old a Parliamentary hand as the right 
hon. Gentleman, while inviting the Irish 
Members to give full expression to their 
views, should have sought, by his ad- 
vice, to put a muzzle upon the mouths 
of the Liberal Party upon this question. 
Why should the Representatives from 
Ireland be invited to speak, and the 
Representatives from Great Britain be 
urged to keep silent? He trusted that 
they would hear from the other Leaders 
of the Liberal Party a clear and dis- 
tinct statement of their views upon 
this question. He hoped the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
would get up and announce their deter- 
mination to uphold, by every means in 
their power, the Legislative Union. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian expressed a hope that in 
their debates they would not allow any 
hot or angry feelings to disturb the 
calm consideration of the great questions 
at issue. He earnestly hoped that such 
would be the case. But what did the 
country expect at this crisis? It ex- 
pected the absence of Party recrimina- 
tion ; that there should be an indiffer- 
ence on the part of Members as to what 
set of men might enjoy the sweets of 
Office; and that they should’ approach 
this great crisis with an absolute and 
unalterable determination to uphold the 
Legislative Union, and to restore Ireland 
to the authority of the Queen. 

Mr. JOHNS said, he rose with a great 
deal of diffidence to dissent entirely from 
the doctrine which had just been enun- 
ciated by the last speaker. He was one 
of those who thought that it was not for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) to open 
his hand or to raise his voice; but it 
was for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and right hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
the opposite Benches to say what was to 
be done for Ireland. It was no part of 
the duty of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) to say what 
course ought to be pursued. Asa young 
Member of the House he (Mr. Johns) 
had listened with a good deal of respect 
to much which had fallen from hon. 
Members in the course of the debate; 
but he must certainly confess that he 
had been somewhat astonished at the 
remarks which had been made by the 
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hon. Member for the Guildford Division 
of Surrey (Mr. Brodrick). If they were 


to take the language of the hon. Member 
as the standard upon which they were 
to prosecute their debates in that House, 
he was afraid that their deliberations 
would deteriorate very materially from 
those which had taken place in previous 
years. He certainly did not understand, 
politically, what ‘a jumping cat” 
meant. Possibly the hon. Member did ; 
but, if so, he ought to have aequainted 
the House with what his exact meaning 
was. He (Mr. Johns) thought that all 
that had fallen from the hon. Member 
for the Guildford Division was a con- 
demnation of the Queen’s Speech. He 
did not know whether the remarks of 
the hon. Member were intended to 
be delivered in support of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; but most assuredly 
they were as strong a condemnation of 
the Queen’s Speech as could have been 
uttered, although the hon. Gentleman 
dealt only with the paragraphs which 
related to Irish matters. Allusion had 
been made to the political utterances of 
Viscount Cole in Ireland. If his (Mr. 
Johns’) memory served him, Lord Cole 
had never been looked upon as a very 
discreet man, and could scarcely be re- 
garded as a shining political light. A 
good deal had been said as to ‘ Boy- 
cotting.”” He happened to hail from 
an agricultural constituency, and he 
was sorry to say that in the centre of 
England a good deal of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ 
was going on at present. He re- 
gretted to add that the whole of it ema- 
nated from the Party who sided with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The Tories 
were in full swing in North War- 
wickshire, ‘‘ Boycotting” all who had 
supported him. He hoped that hon. 
Members opposite would communicate 
with their friends and supporters in that 
district and intimate to them that ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting ’’ was as undesirable a process in 
England as in Ireland, and that it ought 
to be terminated as speedily as possible. 
If exceptional legislation had to be 
adopted in reference to Ireland upon 
this particular question of ‘ Boycott- 
ing,” he, for one, asked that it should 
be extended to the whole of the United 
Kingdom as wellasto Ireland. He did 
not believe in exceptional legislation for 
Treland so long as ‘‘ Boycotting”’ was 
allowed to remain a marked feature in 
the Midland Counties of England. He 
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thanked the House for having permitted 
him to offer these brief observations. 
Str RICHARD TEMPLE: Mr. 
Speaker, there is one subject in respect 
to which I can contribute something to- 
wards this debate. Itis a subject which 
has received some prominence in the 
Queen’s Speech, and has been repeat- 
edly mentioned by hon. Members this 
evening. Itis the annexation of Bur- 
mah. I have listened with the utmost 
respect to all that fell this evening from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). I 
shall not presume to follow him into the 
abstract principles which he adduced, 
nor attempt to argue as to how far a 
civil wrong may constitute a casus belli, 
nor whether the desire of mercantile ex- 
pansion would justify a certain degree of 
aggressiveness. I shall rather try to 
apply specifically those principles to prac- 
tical politics, and to present the actual 
case as it occurred for the judgment of 
this House. I was Lord Canning’s 
Special Commissioner, in 1860, for the 
formation and constitution of the Pro- 
vince now known as British Burmah, 
and for that purpose I travelled over the 
country. Ihave subsequently governed 
Bengal Provinces adjacent to Burmah. 
Therefore, I have personal knowledge 
of the subject upon which I am about 
to address the House briefly. Looking 
over the 25 years—a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the establishment 
of British Burmah in 1860—and con- 
sidering all that has happened in that 
space, I know—as all India knows, as 
everyone experienced in the East knows 
also—that the recent annexation of the 
Kingdom of Ava, or Burmese Proper, to 
the British Dominions was just, timely, 
and expedient. The Burmese King of 
Ava was bound to us by peculiar bonds 
of political obligation. His relations 
with us were of an intimate character, 
unlike any relations which he had, 
or possibly could have, with any other 
Power. He was not exactly under 
our protectorate; but he was, since the 
several wars which his Predecessors had 
with us, peculiarly situated both as re- 
gards the alliance he could give us, or 
the support which we could afford to 
him. + that special situation he, and 
some of his Predecessors too, pursued a 
course of consistent hostility; at first, 
petty hostility indeed, but, by degrees, 
assuming graver and graver proportions, 
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till it was about to burst out into a 
flame, when the British Government was 
obliged to extinguich it forcibly. The 
Resident at his Court, the accredited 
Agent of the British Government, was 
so slighted that he had to be withdrawn. 
British subjects were maltreated; Bri- 
tish steamers were detained by violence 
in Burmese rivers; Hill tribes under 
British control were claimed as Burmese 
subjects; brigandage was suffered to 
break out in troublesome vicinity to 
British territory. Shocking massacres of 
portions of the King’s own family were 
a by his own orders. The 

umane world began to say that these 
horrors were preventible, and to ask 
how long England would stand by and 
see such atrocities committed without 
any attempt at prevention? Even these 
events, taken by themselves, might not 
have necessitated armed intervention; 
but they were accompanied by a long 
series of intrigues with Foreign Powers 
in Europe, conducted under cover of 
Commercial Conventions. As loyal and 
patriotic Englishmen, we may hesitate to 
allude to these transactions-with much 
of particularity; and there is always a 
need for caution and reserve in touching 
on relationsof some delicacy with Foreign 
Powers. But we are informed that a Blue 
Book containing a mass of official Cor- 
respondence relating to Burmah will be 
shortly presented to this House. How 
far those Papers will explain or illus- 
trate these transactions we cannot yet 
say, till we shall have studied the Blue 
Book. But there is sure to be shown 
quite enough to indicate to those who 
can read between the lines that; for 
several years, the Burmese Sovereign, 
or the Court of Ava, had been endea- 
vouring to set up indirectly some foreign 
European Ally within Burmah Proper 
which could be used as a fulcrum against 
the long-established British influence in 
that Kingdom, or the Upper Valley of 
the Irawaddy, and as a lever ultimately 
for expelling the British from British 
Burmah, or the Lower Valley of the 
Irawaddy. Perhaps these sinister en- 
deavours may have, in some degree, been 
thwarted by the action—loyal to us—of 
the ee Powers thus appealed to. 
Partly, , English diplomatic pressure 
in Europe may have been of some avail. 
Still, the Burmese King persisted in 
introducing foreign Euro agency on 
a large scale into his Dominions, evi- 
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dently with the view of enlisting the 
European Governments, of which those 
Agents were the subjects, on the Bur- 
mese side as against the British. These 
measures were fast maturing into accom- 
plished facts had it not been for the 
prompt intervention by force of the 
British Government. During last au- 
tumn the matter had become so urgent 
that there was hardly a day to be lost. In 
Burmah, too—as we have but too often 
found elsewhere—the season for military 
opetations is very short. This much, I 
am confident, will be perceived by this 
House as soon as the Blue Book shall be 
read. As a climax, there was the affair 
of the Bombay and Burmah Trading- 
Company. No doubt, that was a grave 
civil wrong. Though it was no ordinary 
case, though its magnitude was wide, ex- 
tending over a large area of country, 
affecting the staple of Burmese produc- 
tion—teak timber—though it was closely 
connected with the Burmese Sovereign 
himself, still it alone might not have 
rendered necessary a recourse to arms. 
It was the connection which this case 
had with our political relations that 
brouglt about the necessity,of war. The 
case, indeed, was as a link in a long- 
drawn chain of injury and insult to the 
British nation, or as a spark igniting a 
mass that had been rendered combustible 
by provocation. Military operations, 
then, were the only means of settling 
affairs which, remaining unsettled, would 
have involved us in inextricable com- 
plications with Foreign Powers. Sir, 
besides the justice and reasonableness of 
our action there is the expediency. Such 
expediency relates to the interests of the 
Burmese population. That portion of 
this population which inhabits British 
Burmah, or the Lower Irawaddy, is 
benefited by the freedom aud security 
of the trade with the Upper Irawaddy, 
on which national interests depend, and 
which was constantly interrupted by 
anarchy at Ava. That portion which 
inhabits the Upper Irawaddy, or Bur- 
mah Proper, is benefited by the substi- 
tution of British administration for the 
cruel and inefficient rule of the Burmese 
King. The hon. Member for North- 
West Manchester (Mr. Houldsworth), 
who this evening seconded the Address 
in reply to the Queen’s Speech, showed, 
by statistics, the amazing improvement 
wrought in British Burmah within the 
last 20 years. By that summary this 
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House can measure the progress which 
will take place in Burmah Proper, 
recently annexed. Under Providence, 
the annexation will be fraught with 
blessing to a Burmese population 
already considerable, and capable, 
under our just rule, of multiplying, 
to replenish a fertile area now half- 
waste through misrule. These advan- 
tages will be secured to them at a slight 
sacrifice to us. A comparatively small 
force will suffice for garrisoning the 
country. Such a force would cause no 
perceptible drain on the military re- 
sources of India. We shall, indeed, 
have one more wild and mountainous 
frontier in our Eastern Empire. But 
who that has witnessed the triumphs of 
British management on the Trans-Indus 
Borders, in the Himalayan States, in 
Assam, on the Lushai Hills, can doubt 
that we shall easily settle the new border 
between Burmah and China? That 
which has been so well done in the 
upper regions of the Indus, the Ganges, 
and the Brahmaputra, we may now do 
in the upper regions of the Irawaddy. 
This frontier, too, will touch China, 
becoming the first point of contact 
between the British - Indian Empire 
and China Proper. With the capacity 
and potentiality of China, who shall 
venture to estimate the vastness of the 
commercial result that may arise here- 
after from such a contact? There will 
also be Chinese immigration into Upper 
Burmah; and we know what that will 
be from our experience of what. that 
immigration has been, and is, in Lower 
Burmah. The emigration of the Chinese 
from China towards the United States 
has been checked—that towards Aus- 
tralia is likely to be checked also. It 
will now have an unchecked flow into 
Burmah ; and there it will have free 
play for development. All this will 
appen as among the consequences 
of a just and necessary war, rapidly, 
easily, and cheaply conducted. While 
entirely deprecating aggressiveness for 
the sake of any advantage, however 
pracious, yet if the justice and necessity 
be indisputable, as they are in this 
case, I am not ashamed to express my 
joy at finding that in these days of 
a trade something considerable 
as occurred in Burmah that may am 
to lift our commerce out of the sloug 
of depression. Sir, before I sit down 
I will allude to one more passage in the 
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Gracious Speech from the Throne. I 
rejoice to see that the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) proposes an inquiry 
by this House as to the results of the 
Indian administration since the Crown 
assumed the government of India, nearly 
30 years ago. This inquiry implies no 
disparagement whatever to the noble 
progress which has been attained in 
India during that time. But it does 
imply that we may still direct this pro- 
gress into higher walks of social or poli- 
tical advancement, and towards move- 
ments of a character affecting the self- 
education of the Indian le in the 
best and loftiest sense. It is true, on 
the one hand, that, as responsible for 
the defence of the country, we must 
keep in our own hands the supreme 
direction of affairs. In that we can 
admit of no participation; and, there- 
fore, we must have Europeans in those 
posts which demand British-born capa- 
city. But short of this, on the other 
hand, we should try to promote Natives 
more and more in the Public Service, 
always without prejudice to the rights 
of the European officers actually in that 


Service. We should improve the salary, 
furlough, and pension rules for Native 
officials. We should raise the Natives of 


India more and more to positions in which 
they will feel responsible for evincing 
energy, self-reliance, and promptitude. 
This is, indeed, that practical education 
which lasts through life. But, further, 
we should impart national education to 
them as forming a nation. Such educa- 
tion consists in teaching them the art of 
self-government in local affairs, in in- 
ducing them to take a lively interest in 
the management of their Provincial con- 
cerns, in causing them to perform those 
many honorary duties which are per- 
formed by municipal magnates in our 
British towns at home, and by the 
country gentlemen in our counties—in 
cautiously introducing among them the 
municipal franchise primarily, and after- 
wards that elective or electoral system 
which is the life of our body politic. 
In guiding aright the legitimate aspira- 
tions which they now have, and in in- 
spiring them with an ambition yet nobler 
than any which they now possess, we 
shall imbue them with a real loyalty, 
of which we had an earnest the other 
day, when hostilities with Russia were 
threatened; and we shall render them, 
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as a mighty mass, a source of strength 
to the British Empire at large. 

Mr. PARNELL: I do not intend to 
add to the heat which the hon. Member 
for the Guildford Division of Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick) imported into the debate 
a short while ago. In dealing with his 
speech I will only say that I do not 
think that the hon. Member was either 
fair or accurate in the references he 
made to some of my Friends and also to 
myself. The hon. Gentleman was cer- 
tainly not fair to the hon. Member for 
the Eastern Division of Galway (Mr. 
Harris) when, in reading from a speech 
alleged to have been made by him a 
great many years ago, in support of the 
accusations brought so freely by the hon. 
Member for the Guildford Division of 
Surrey in his speech to-night, that hon. 
Member omitted to tell the House a fact 
which, I think, must have been within 
his cognizance—namely, that the hon. 
Member for East Galway apologized for, 
and withdrew, every word of the speech 
complained of, on the first opportunity 
he could find, afterwards. I think it was 
not fair to my hon. Friend that, under 
these circumstances, this old spsech 
should have been brought up in judg- 
ment against bim and against the Irish 
Members to-night without the additional 
information being afforded by the hon. 
Member which, I submit, it was both in 
the hon. Member’s power to afford, and 
which it was equally his duty, under the 
circumstances, in dealing with the grave 
situation of affairs in Ireland, to have 
vouchsafed to the House. Neither was 
the hon. Member correct in his reference 
to me. He was both inaccurate and 
vague. He tells us that it was stated 
in the English newspapers that I was 
reported in an American newspaper to 
have made a speech in America in 1882. 
The hon. Member will forgive me for 
reminding him that I was not in America 
in 1882. [Mr. Bropricx: In 1881.] 
Nor in 1881. Iwas in America neither 
in 1881 nor in 1882, for I had the mis- 
fortune to be in a rather different place, 
and I certainly was not in a position to 
make the speech of which the hon. 
Member complains. I will only say, in 
leaving the hon. Member, that when the 
hon. Member goes back to rake up 
speeches which he alleges to have been 
reported in certain newspapers he 





might, perhaps, oceupy a little of his 
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his facts and as to his dates. I prefer, 
Sir, rather to imitate the spirit displayed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) in 
dealing with this question; and I desire 
to acknowledge to the fullest extent that 
that right hon. Gentleman has ap- 
proached the question to-night in a 
manner worthy of the traditions which 
attach to his name and to the great 
power he possesses. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has invited me, at some future 
time, to state the demands which are 
made by more than five-sixths of the 
Representatives of Ireland in regard to 
the government of their country, and I 
have no doubt that such an oppurtunity 
would be found at the proper moment. 
For the present, I can only say I have 
little doubt that if the House at large, 
or even a majority, approach the ques- 
tion of the government of Ireland, or 
the alterations to be made in it, in the 
same spirit and with the same largeness 
of views as have characterized the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, such a solution 
would be found as would enable 
Ireland to be entrusted with the right 
of self-government, and secure those 
guarantees, regarding the integrity of 
the Empire, the supremacy of the 
Crown, and the protection of the 
minority—of what is called the loyal 
minority—in Ireland which have been 
required by the Leaders of both the 
political Parties in the House. I have 
always believed that if we could come 
to a discussion—if we could agree upon 
the principle that the Irish people are 
entitled to some self-government, that 
Parliament has to a very large extent 
failed to impose conditions for govern- 
ing Ireland during the 85 years that 
have elapsed since the Union — we 
should not find the details so very for- 
midable, or such greut difficuities in the 
way of securing the Empire against the 
chances of separation, which seem to 
oppress the public mind in England at 
the present moment. My own candid 
opinion is this—that so far from increas- 
ing the chances of separation the con- 
cession of autonomy to Ireland would 
undoubtedly very largely diminish them. 
I believe that the feeling in this country 
upon the matter—a feeling which I be- 
lieve to be a genuine one and really to 
exist—the feeling that the entrusting of 
Ireland with self-government might re- 
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sult in danger to the Empire, simply 
arises from’ the want of "nowied , 
which must befall Englishmen, with 
reference to any Irish question; and 
from the very industrious attempts which 
have been set on foot by some gentle- 
men, who assume to represent the land- 
lords of Ireland, with the view of throw- 
ing the public opinion of this country 
on the wrong scent, and diverting atten- 
tion from the real issue to a question 
about danger to the integrity of the 
Empire, with reference to which I be- 
lieve there is really no apprehension at 
all. Indeed, the very persons who are 
loudest in their talk about the risk run 
by the loyal minority in Ireland, and 
the integrity of the Empire, secretly and 
in their own hearts know perfectly well 
that the statement has no foundation. 
No, Mr. Speaker ; this question is really 
a question of the amount of rent which 
the landlords of Ireland shall receive; 
and when hon. Members, representing 
the landowners of the country, talk about 
the integrity of the Empire they are 
thinking rather about the integrity of 
their breeches pockets. The Land Ques- 
tion is, undoubtedly, a very difficult 
question, and to my mind presents the 
real point of difficulty in arriving at a 
solution of the question of Irish auto- 
nomy; and the House will find that if 
that question be once settled on a basis 
satisfactory to the Irish landlords and 
tenants, if such a basis could be arrived 
at, you would hear nothing more from 
Irish Representatives on the opposite 
Benches about the integrity of the 
Empire and the risk of separation. We 
have been wo to to-night about the 
necessity of protecting the loyal mi- 
nority. Now, I myself was born a Pro- 
testant; I have always lived a Protestant, 
and I hope to die a Protestant ; and if in 
the future, after the concession of the 
Irish claims, any danger were to arise 
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men. They would desire, and it would 
be their object, in view of the wow of 
the past, to give the Protestants of Ire- 
land more than fair play; they would 
endeavour to bring them to the front, 
and give them the fullest share in the 
government of Ireland. Look at the 
considerable proportion of Protestants 
which the Irish national constituencies 
have willingly and freely returned. If 
they have not returned more Protestants 
it is not on account of any prejudice 
against their creed, but because it has 
been difficult to find more from that 
class with the necessary leisure and with 
a desire sufficient to induce them to 
come to Westminster in order to repre- 
sent Irish constituencies. No, Sir; I 
have no belief at all in the talk either of 
the danger of separation or the danger 
to the Protestant minority. The alle- 
gation is brought forward for interested 
motives by the landlord class in Ireland 
in order that they may, for a few years 
longer, retain the power of exacting 
from their tenants exorbitant rents 
which the soil has not produced. If 
there was no Land Question in Ireland 
there would be no opposition from any 
influential or considerable section in the 
country to the concession of a full mea- 
sure of autonomy for Ireland. But in 
any case the Catholics of Ireland are 
perfectly willing that any guarantees 
that the ingenuity of man can frame for 
the protection of the minority shall be 
framed and shall be put in force; and it 
would be found that the Catholics would 
treat much more justly and much more 
generously the 1,000,000 Protestants of 
Ireland in regard to their future repre- 
sentation in the Irish Parliament than the 
Protestants of England and Scotland 





have treated the 2,000,000 of Catholics 
| in regard to their just representation in 
| this Imperial Parliament. Allusion, Sir, 


has been made in the Queen’s Speech, 


to my Protestant fellow-countrymen, I | and also by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be the first to stand up for libertyof the Chancellor of the Exchequer—I ad- 
speech, liberty of conscience, and liberty mit a most moderate allusion has been 
to live and thrive for every section of made by him—to the difficulties in con- 
the community, whether they be Pro- | nection with what is called “‘ Boycotting,” 
testants or whether they be Catholics; | and also the difficulties in the way of 
and perhaps I might be a more effectual | obtaining of rents. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman certainly did not appear to me, 





aid, in times of real danger, than some of | 


those hon. Gentlemen who talk so loudly 
and who boast se much. But I have no 
such apprehension. I am convinced that 


the Catholics of Ireland would not at- | 


tempt to oppress their fellow-country- 


_speaking from his point of view, to 
attempt to magnify these difficulties. 

The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
convictions had been obtained in almost 


| Overy instance under the ordinary law, 
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and that more serious crime had not in- 
creased since the Government allowed 
the more stringent provisions of the 
Coercion Act te drop. He also admitted 
that while, what he terms, and justly 
terms, minor offences, such as threaten- 
ing letters, have somewhat increased, 
yet, in regard to “ Boycotting” offences, 
the Government have obtained about 
150 convictions out of 400 prosecutions, 
and that in other cases prosecutions are 
still pending and have yet to come off. 
I regard that testimony as most im- 
portant, for it shows that at the termi- 
nation of the Crimes Act there was not 
that relapse into serious crime which 
many people had apprehended ; and it is 
a somewhat remarkable result in the 
case of a people of such an elastic nature 
as that which unhappily belongs to the 
Irish. It is much to their credit that 
they should have abstained from crime, 
and set their faces resolutely against 
crime as they have done. I think it is 
a matter which ought to be better 
known and admitted more by the public 
feeling in England than it appears to 
be. Nevertheless, I admit that, un- 
happily, in regard to the question of 
land, affairs in Ireland are at present 
very serious. That result is one which 
I myself have deprecated very much. 
Neither the organization of which I am 
the head in Ireland nor I myself can 
charge ourselves with having done any- 
thing to foment that state of things. On 
the contrary, so far as my influence and 
that of my friends has been available it 
has distinctly been used to prevent 
‘“‘ Boycotting”’ in as many cases as we 
could possibly interfere; and it has also 
been distinctly used in the direction of 
repressing and restraining the move- 
ment which sprung up in a spontaneous 
manner among the people themselves. 
These matters are on record, and, of 
course, it will not be denied that these 
have been the efforts of nearly all of the 
important leaders of the National Party 
in Ireland. I do not deny that some 
extravagant speeches have been made 
by one or two gentlemen—speeches 
which I have been the first to deprecate 
—but we all know that it is very diffi- 
cult at times to put an old head on 
young shoulders, and young men are 
sometimes very much carried away when 
making speeches into saying things 
which in their sober moments they 
would undoubtedly regret. But as re- 
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gards the movement itself, it is a very 
remarkable and a noteworthy fact that 
the present movement was a spontaneous 
one, and in that it differs from the Land 
League movement of 1879. Upon that 
movement £250,000 sterling was spent 
in organizing the tenantry and in per- 
suading them to resist the payment of 
rents which were admittedly, at the 
time, rack rents. That movement re- 
sulted in the passing of the Land Act of 
1881. But upon the present movement 
not one single penny has been spent. 
In addition to the repressing and re- 
straining influences we have exercised, 
we have refrained from making any ex- 
penditure whatever in aid of the move- 
ment for the reduction of rents, to which 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has referred. There- 
fore, it cannot be said that it has been 
a movement which has been encouraged 
and fomented by the National League. 
I think the spontaneoys character of the 
movement is a matter well worthy the 
attention and consideration of the 
House and of the Government. The 
Irish tenantry have, for a _ very 
great number of years, paid large 
sums of money in the shape of rent. 
They are represented as persons desirous 
of evading their obligations. That is 
not my experience. My experience, on 
the contrary, has been that they have 
been rather too willing to pay excessive 
body and soul together, even at the risk 
rents; and so long as they could keep 
of starvation to their families and them- 
selves, they have attempted to keep 
the roofs over their heads at any cost. 
But now their condition is so desperate, 
and brought as it has been to its present 
pitch by such a reduction in the prices 
of agricultural produce as we have not 
had any experience of for 3¢ years—in 
the prices of all the agricultural produce 
which their farms yield—that they have 
been forced into the present movement 
in order to claim from certain landlords 
—not all landlords, because I believe 
the majority of the Irish landlords at 
the present moment are giving fair re- 
ductions, and are, in that way, prevent- 
ing the tenants from going to extre- 
mities, and also saving the remains of 
their own property—but in the case of a 
minority of the Irish landlords who have 
stubbornly refused all reduction of rent 
there does unhappily exist on a certain 
number of estates in Ireland a combina- 
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duction of these rack rents. If the 
matter be inquired into, I think it will 
be found that that is the whole dimen- 
sion to which the complaint is capable 
of being stretched. The House, com- 
posed, as it is, largely of Representatives 
from agricultural districts, must know 
that that agricultural depression does 
exist, and has sprung up since rents 
were fixed under the Land Act of 1881. 
The rents were then fixed for a term of 
15 years; but owing to the depreciation 
in the prices of agricultural produce, 
amounting to 50 per cent, it has now 
become in many cases absolutely im- 
possible to collect these rents. I think 
that it is no discredit to the exertions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) to say 
that the rents fixed under his Act, owing 
to this great fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce, have become impos- 
sible rents, and that the purpose of that 
Act has been defeated. ‘there are many 
examples which I might give of the 
action of landowners in Ireland in proof 
of my contention as to the exorbitancy 
of rents. Take a case which happened 
the other day in my own county of 
Wicklow—a county which has always 
been remarkably free from crime and 
outrage, having been without a single 
case of outrage during the whole of the 
Land League agitation. I will take the 
case of an estate of a nobleman on which 
the rents have been fully 20 per cent 
lower than those of the poorer landed 
gentry—namely, the estate of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, a large property worth 
fully £50,000 a-year. The other day 
Lord Fitzwilliam voluntarily and of his 
own accord gave a reduction of 50 per 
cent on the half-year to all his tenants 
—those who had obtained reductions 
under the Land Act, tenants from year 
to year, and leaseholders. Lord Fitz- 
william gave them all round a reduction 
of 50 per cent. I know that this has 
been denied. I have seen a letter from 
the agent, Mr. Duncan MeNeill, who 
states that it was a reduction for the 
whole year, and therefore was only a 
reduction of 25 per cent. Practically 
speaking, it was a reduction of 50 per 
cent upon the half-year; because, as a 
tenant upon that estate, I had paid my 
rent in full for the preceding half-year, 
and I myself received back from Mr. 
Duncan MoNeill an abatement of 50 per 
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cent upon the amount which I owed to 
Lord Fitzwilliam in respect of a tenancy 
upon which a judicial rent has been 
fixed. This is a conclusive proof that 
there is great agricultural depression in 
Ireland, and that agricultural depres- 
sion is recognized, not only by the 
tenants, but also by the landlords. The 
rents on Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate have 
been so moderate that many of his 
tenants have never gone into the Land 
Court at all; and notwithstanding that 
fact he has given this large reduction to 
the tenants to save them from exter- 
mination. What, then, must be the fate 
of poor tenants in a county like Kerry, 
under an agent like Mr. Hussey, where 
every concession is refused, and the only 
answer to the tenant is a visit from an 
army of policemen and soldiers to drive 
away any poor stock the tenants may 
have? We were told just now that the 
Queen’s writ does not run in Ireland. 
The only answer the tenant gets to an 
application for a reduction of rent is, as I 
have said, a visit from an army of police- 
men and soldiers, to drive away the stock 
he has on the holding, or a shower of 
writs. Queen’s writs not only run, but fly. 
They come in clouds; they come in 
storms. Well, Sir, the situation is un- 
doubtedly a serious one; but if the 
Government step in and support that 
small minority of landlords who are re- 
fusing all reasonable concessions to their 
tenants, like that which I have cited, 
the result will be that these landowners 
and many others will be aye game 
in their unjust demands, an t 
suffering and misery would befall the 
unfortunate and wretched people. The 
weight of authority and power which 
must always exist will weigh down the 
seale unjustly and cruelly towards the 
tenant. I shall be glad if some propo- 
sition can be made for dealing with the 
land difficulty in Ireland, because I 
look upon it as the real difficulty in 
that country, which overshadows every 
other. I do not think that there is any 
real disposition on the part of the Irish 
tenants to refuse just and fair conces- 
sions; and I am sure the great majority 
of the people are most anxious that the 
landlords should receive such fair terms 
and fair treatment as the extremity of 
the times renders at all possible. Some 
scheme of purchase might be devised 
on some such lines as those which are 
understood to have been put forward by 
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the eminent statistician, Mr. Giffen, in 
a recent letter which has attracted a 
good deal of attention. Ido not pledge 
myself to details; but as to the general 
idea contained in that letter, it is one 
under which the bulk of the land in the 
occupation of agricultural tenants might 
be purchased. It must be recollected 
that this is a limited question ; and Iam 
very much disposed to believe—of course, 
I have not accurate information in my 
possession, but I am disposed to be- 
lieve—that the land of Ireland in the 
possession of agricultural tenants, within 
the meaning of the Land Act, including 
bond fide leaseholders, and leaving out 
of the question mesne lands, does not 
amount to the value of more than 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 at the out- 
side; and taking that valuation as the 
basis— and certainly we could not take 
a higher—I think it would be fair to 
arrange to purchase at such a number 
of years purchase as would fairly com- 
ensate the landlords and extricate them 
rom the dangerous and difficult position 
they occupy now. The depreciation of 
prices which now exists makes it diffi- 
cult for the tenant to pay any large 
amount of money; indeed, it is impos- 
sible for him to pay the judicial rents. 
The question demands the careful atten- 
tion of the House and the Government ; 
and I believe, and all those who are not 
influenced by Party motives in Ireland 
are of opinion, that there should be 
some fair settlement, and if such fair 
settlement were arrived at and agreed 
upon by all parties, and if it were really 
a fair one, I am convinced that the pay- 
ments would be made by the Irish ten- 
ants to the last penny. I hope, Sir, 
that we may have a further opportunity 
of reverting to this matter. We are 
bound to stand by our people. When 
it comes to be a struggle between the 
Irish landowners, aided by the Govern- 
ment, and the Irish tenants, whom I and 
my Friends represent, and the Irish 
labourers, we can have no doubt as to 
which side we should cast our lot with. 
But we wish that the “still small voice 
of reason” should prevail. We do not 
desire to go into any contest. We see in 
the present position a desire and a wish 
on the part of Englishmen to study 
and understand, with a view to its final 
settlement, this great Irish question; and 
we are resolved that no extravagance on 
our part of action or language shall mar 
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the chance which we believe our country 
ssesses now for the first time in her 
istory. 

Mason SAUNDERSON: In rising to 
reply to thespeech ofthe hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), I wish to 
say that I did not hear his opening sen- 
tences ; but since I came into the House 
the hon. Member has spoken upon the 
Land Question, but I do not find that he 
has mentioned any of those burning 
questions which are now exciting public 
attention in Ireland and all over the 
Empire. In Ireland the hon. Member 
has declared, in the first place, that he 
has taken off his coat and that he 
stands on a single plank. It would 
now appear that the hon. Member 
is engaged to-night in removing some 
other portion of his garments, or that 
he is increasing his platform. We 
have heard not one word about the 
single plank on which he has informed 
the country he and his supporters intend 
to stand. According to the speech of 
the hon. Member, so far as I can under- 
stand it is now a simple question of the 
land. It is simply the further develop- 
ment of that Land Question with the 
settlement of which, in former times, he 
and his Friends professed themselves so 
entirely satisfied. ao of **No!”} 
Now it seems that all that is required to 
settle the Irish Question is to buy out 
the landlords at a few years purchase, 
and then peace and happiness—nothing 
was said about loyalty—and prosperity 
will return toIreland. Nodoubt before 
the debate closes the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork will move an Amend- 
ment to the Address. To his supporters 
in Ireland he has stated most distinctly 
and repeatedly that he has now but one 
object. It is no longer the land; but 
his object—I am quoting his own words 
—is ‘‘to secure a separate Parliament 
for Ireland, free from outside control.” 
Those are words made use of by the 
hon. Member in a speech delivered at 
Castlebar, and repeated elsewhere. 
Now, I want to know what attitude the 
hon. Member takes on the question at 
issue at present—whether England is to 
remain connected with Ireland, or to be 
separated? The hon. Member for Dub- 
lin (Mr. Harrington) referred to a speech 
made in the North of Ireland by Vis- 
count Cole; and he tried to fasten that 
speech upon the Party to which I have 
the honour to belong. I am not in the 
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least ashamed of it; but the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to fasten on the Party to 
which I have the honour to belong the 
exclusive right of using violent lan- 
guage. Let me point out to the House 
that there are other Members who use 
violent language. Allow me to quote 
words made use of by the hon. Member 
for Fermanagh (Mr. W. Redmond) in 
Dublin the other day, and then let me 
ask hon. Members to compare the words 
of Lord Cole—who I do not believe was 
ever much gifted with the power of 
oratory—with the words made use of 
by the hon. Member for Fermanagh, 
notoriously one of the most polished 
rhetoricians below the Gangway. These 
are the words made use of by the hon. 
Member for Fermanagh, four days 
ago— 

“He did not think it was worth while to 
discuss the matter, for the experience of the 
past had shown that the {more coercion they 
got, the more clearly they would see the neces- 
sity for driving from their ‘midst the Govern- 
ment from which coercion came. The English 
people knew they had enemies in every quarter 
of the world. They knew that the very moment 
they struck at the Irish people they would give 
the signal which would stir the Indian Princes 
to a greater and still more successful mutiny, 
and which would, perhaps, lead the Russians 
into London to stable their horses in the House 
of Commons.” 

Now, Sir, that is the class of eloquence 
which is habitually employed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in speaking to their 
constituents in Ireland; and the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), although he says that he has de- 
plored the employment of language of 
this kind, and adds that it is impossible 
to place old heads on young shoulders, 
never raised his voice in Ireland to de- 
nounce it. This language, to any civi- 
lized assembly, is beneath contempt; 
but when addressed to the sympathizing 
ears of the ignorant multitude, it must 
have the effect of hounding on their 
ignorant dupes in Ireland to the perpe- 
tration of crimes and outrages which their 
leaders have not the determination or 
courage to perform. In regard to the 
measures which the Government pro- 
pose to introduce for Ireland, perhaps I 
may be permitted to saya word. We, 
in Ireland, have been asking ourselves 
the question—and it is a very serious 
question—what is the use of a Govern- 
ment at all, when we see the law evaded, 
broken, and defied with impunity; when 
we see the citizens in any part of Her 
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Majesty’s Empire deprived of their civil 
rights, when they cannot buy and sell 
in any market in the South unless they 
can show the mark of the beast in the 
shape of the National League ticket— 
an organization which meets now all 
over the country with all the parapher- 
nalia of justice and the Law Courts, which 
tries its unhappy victims as they would 
be tried before a Court of Law, and, what 
is more, enforces with unvarying severity 
its unwritten law; when we see these 
things we ask, what is the use of a Go- 
vernment ? This is not the first time 
that the Government—I do not say Her 
Majesty’s present Government, but other 
Governments—have shown a certain 
amount of laxity in dealing with Irish 
crime. We saw it in 1881 and 1882, 
when so unfavourable a shadow was 
cast over Irish history; and when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) to-night 
accuses the Government of vacillation in 
dealing with the Irish Question, I could 
not help recalling those years in the 
history of the late Parliament when 
outrage and murder stalked abroad in 
Treland, and when no hand was raised 
—at all events, not the hands of a para- 
lyzed Government—to arrest its evil 
course, and the first blow at the organi- 
zation, of which the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parneil) was the head, 
was not struck by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but by a few Orangemen on 
the shores of Lough Mask. We believe 
that the first duty of any Government 
is to cause the law to be respected and 
to be observed. When the present Go- 
vernment took Office they undertook to 
give up the exceptional legislation which 
up to that time had been deemed neces- 
sary. It was an experiment. I am sure 
that everybody who cares for Ireland 
desires, from his heart, that no more 
coercion should be necessary; but, in 
my opinion, as an Irishman, and as a 
magistrate, I have certainly come to the 
conclusion that that experiment has 
proved a failure, and I gather from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
Government have come pretty nearly to 
the same conclusion. But there is this 
of value in the experiment—that it has 
shown conclusively that no conciliation, 
by whatever Party, can gain the adhesion 
of hon. Gentlemen eupenite and those 
they represent. The hon. Member for 
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the City of Cork and his Friends have 
declared over and over again that they 
will be satisfied with no concession short 
of separation. [Cries of “No!” and 
**Quote!”] If hon. Members dislike 
the word ‘‘separation,” I would say a 
Parliament in College Green entirely 
without any outside control ; and if that 
is not separation I leave it to any hon. 
Gentleman in this House to describe 
otherwise the distinction between a 
Parliament sitting in College Green 
without outside control and complete 
separation. The experiment tried by 
Her Majesty’s Government has proved 
a failure. I do not attempt to say that 
crime and outrage have assumed the 
proportions it did from 1880 to 1882. 
Why have they not done so? It has 
been because there was no more neces- 
sity for crime and outrage in Ireland. 
What is the meaning of those crimes 
which have stained the pages of our 
Trish history with blood? The object 
was to subjugate the will of the Irish 
people until the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork could erect a platform and 
then stand without his coat on the top 
of it. Hon. Members opposite fre- 
quently say that the landlords are in 
favour of coercion, because coercion is 
an Act simply to protect landlords. 
[ Cheers from the Irish Members.| I am 
glad that I have elicited that cheer. I 
do not know whether hon. Members 
opposite ever go into the statistics of 
crime caused by outrage in Ireland. 
The truth is that out of 57 murders that 
took place in two years, only seven land- 
lords were murdered—so that the land- 
lords had rather a good time of it— 
three were agents, and the rest were 
miserable tenants and caretakers on the 
wild mountains of Kerry, Cork, and the 
West, who refused to bow to the iron 
yoke which the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork sought to weld round their 
throats. When the hon. Member comes 
forward as the Representative of Irish 
grievances, he does not represent that 
class, at all events, whom he tries to 
exterminate and stamp out. As far as 
we, as landlords, are concerned, we 
come off better than the victims in the 
South and West. At that time we had 
the Land League. Well, the Land 
League was proclaimed, and what had 
we then? There is a habit among 
criminals, when a place is made too hot 
for them, to adopt an alias, and in this 
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and called themselves the National 
League. The Land League was re- 
suscitated as the National League, 
and, winked at by Her Majesty’s 
Government, with the same machinery, 
the same objects, and the same leader 
and agents, has ever since been carry- 
ing on its fell work of intimidation 
and disloyalty to the Crown in Ire- 
land. Therefore, I consider that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be abso- 
lutely wanting in the first functions that 
a Government owes to the country it 
rules if it did not accompany any Act of 
a remedial character with another crush- 
ing-out of this organization, which is now 
the curse of the country. Hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway pride them- 
selves on their strength, and are inclined 
to laugh at the weakness of the Con- 
servative contingent from Ireland. They 
are 85; we are 16. But now let me 
observe to the House that it is impos- 
sible to gauge the ratio between loyalty 
and disloyalty in Ireland by the number 
of Members who sit below the Gang- 
way opposite. A very able letter was 
written not long ago by a very honest 
man, although I entirely disagree with 
him, but whose honesty I respect. I 
refer to Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt wrote 
a letter to Zhe Times, in answer to a 
letter from Lord Cowper, in which he 
said—“ Lord Cowper, when he confronts 
these figures, I think, will admit himself 
defeated.” Lord Cowper denied that 
the majority of the Trish people were in 
favour of Home Rule. Mr. Davitt said, 
in his letter— 

«Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that 
an election had taken place in England, that 
this election had returned to Parliament 447 
Members in favour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), and 120 Members who wer? in favour of 
Lord Salisbury, ‘ Could Lord Cowper,’ said Mr. 
Davitt, ‘in confronting these figures, maintain 
that England had not distinctly decided on the 
side of Mr. Gladstone ?’ ”’ 

Mr. Davitt thought that was a very con- 
clusive argument. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it is defective, and the analogy 
breaks down. In order that the analogy 
should be perfect, we must conceive, as 
exists in Ireland, an electors’ intimida- 
tion society. We must, furthermore, 
conceive that the 447 Gladstonian Mem- 
bers were not chosen by their own con- 
stituents, but by the head of the electors’ 
intimidation society. And to further 
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establish the analogy between Eng- 
land and Ireland, we must conceive 
that the power of the intimidation 
society is backed up by the whole 
influence of a powerful priesthood— 
a priesthood possessing unbounded 
influence over the minds and con- 
sciences of the electors—an influence 
not circumscribed by any earthly horizon. 
If such a condition of things could exist 
in England the analogy would be per- 
fect; but I do not think any sane man 
can imagine that such an intimidation 
society would be.suffered to exist for a 
week in this country. The analogy, there- 
fore, breaks down. How are hon. Gentle- 
men who sit below the Gangway oppo- 
site chosen ? They are not chosen by their 
own constituents ; they have no voice in 
the matter. Hon. Members opposite 
may be admirable masters of political 
tactics; but they have been chosen by a 
Council of three. [ Cries of “‘ Name!” | 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington), who has 
spoken this evening, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. Dillon). That Council 
of three chose every single Member who 
sits opposite to me at the present moment 
below the Gangway. I will give the 
House an instance to prove exactly what 
I mean. There was one constituency in 
Ireland —— 

Mr. DILLON: I rise to Order. I 
beg to say that the hon. and gallant 
Member has made a false statement. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order !”’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to interrupt. When the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who is in 
possession of the House has concluded 
his speech it will be quite competent for 
the hon. Member to reply. 

Masor SAUNDERSON : I am quite 
ready to receive correction. I am not 
certain as to the Council of three, for I 
was not present at any meeting of it ; 
but I have been informed, on the best 
authority, that what I state is correct. I 
will now give the instance I was about 
to refer to. There was one constituency 
in Ireland which had a will of its own, 
and which thought it had a right in the 
19th century, and in a free country, to 
choose its Representative. That was 
the constituency of North Louth. The 
choice of the constituency of North 
Louth fell upon a Gentleman who will 
probably be well remembered in this 
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House—I refer to Mr. Philip Callan. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
absolutely refused to sanction the choice 
of the electors of North Louth. [ Cries 
of ‘‘No; he was never chosen!” from 
Trish Members.| A Convention, or what- 
ever it was called, was summoned, and 
various accusations were brought against 
Mr. Callan, which afterwards were 
dropped. One of them was that he fell 
asleep in the House of Commons. Many 
years ago I myself was a Member of 
this House, and I can only say that 
there were few Members who through 
the whole Session escaped that feeling 
of sleepiness. I have repeatedly seen 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Benches nodding through a Scotch de- 
bate. But when the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork went to North Louth he 
did not say one single word about this 
somnolent habit of Mr. Callan’s ; but he 
said that Mr. Callan was unmanageable, 
because he spoke when he was told to 
hold his tongue. And, therefore, poor 
Mr. Callan, who had offered involuntary 
sacrifice to Morpheus in the House of 
Commons, was supplanted by the High 
Priest of the Temple of the Muses at 
Liverpool. I do not wish to express 
any opinion of the choice that was made, 
but what I want to show is this, that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork used 
the influence which he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses in Ireland as the head of this 
great intimidation society, and went 
down to North Louth with hired mobs 
in special trains, and interfered in the 
choice of the constituency. [Cries of 
‘‘No!’] I defy contradiction as to the 
special trains, because [ know who paid 
for them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Irise to Order. I 
wish to ask whether a Member is enti:led 
to make a charge against another Mem- 
ber of taking a hired mob toa particular 
constituency during an election, which 
would be an offence under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, and would render that 
Member legally incapacitated from sit- 
ting in this House? Besides, I may 
remind you, Sir, that there is an Election 
Petition on the subject pending at the 
present time. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
in the form of the words used to 
bring the hon. and gallant Member 
under any remark from the Chair; but 
it certainly is a very grave charge to 
make against an hon. Member, espe- 
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cially in a case in which I understand 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) to say there is a Petition pending. 

Mr. PARNELL: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to explain that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the statement 
which has been made by the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Mason SAUNDERSON resumed, 
amid cries of ‘‘ Withdraw.” He said: 
If it will please hon. Members opposite I 
am quite ready to withdraw the word 
‘“thired;’’ but I will not withdraw the 
statement of the fact that special trains 
brought men from Cavan and Monaghan ; 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork cannot deny that £60 was paid to 
the Great Northern Railway Company 
of Ireland for the hire of those trains. 
I am not saying that it was an illegal 
act; I am only stating what took place. 
I will only add that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork is the political 
father of all the hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite. Now, Sir, we object to a 
House of Commons so made up; and I 
think that the interruptions I have 
elicited from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
afford a standing proof to the House of 
what chance the 15 loyal Members 
would have had of being returned, 
being, as they are, men who would not 
do as they were told by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, and who would not 
sit on those Benches at his beck and 
call, like so many political bagpipes with 
hats on. It is right to look with the 
gravest apprehension at a Parliament 
so composed and so guided; and I 
humbly trust that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will deal firmly but justly with 
Ireland. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork cannot accuse me of being an 
exterminating landlord, because in this 
House I supported the Land Act of 1870. 
I did so because I believed that Irish 
tenants required protection. The mis- 
fortune of all concessions yet extorted by 
Treland has been that they have been 
snatched from an unwilling hand, and 
not accepted as gifts. The opportunity 
has now arrived for turning over a new 
leaf and starting on a better course. 
There is no nation in the world, with all 
her faults, that better understands jus- 
tice than Ireland; but now, when there 
is an opportunity of turning over a new 
leaf and starting on a better course, if 
England is found coming with gifts in 
one hand and with weakness and vacil- 
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lation in the other, the Irish people 
would not believe that Parliament are 
giving of their own free accord, but 
would think they are only conceding 
to fear what they refused to concede 
to justice. I believe that if Eng- 
land would now deal fairly, justly, 
and rightly with Ireland, we might have 
at last that finality without which we 
can never have peace. When the Irish 
people have forgotten the lesson that by 
crime and outrage they can extort con- 
cessions from England, and when they 
learn that the law must be maintained, 
then the darkness and the clouds that 
have so long overshadowed the country 
will flee away before the dawn of 
brighter and better days. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. and 
gallant Member who has just sat down 
has spoken with some pomp in the course 
of his speech of being a magistrate. I 
think the speech which the House has 
just listened to is a very happy example 
of the judicial tone and temper with 
which gentlemen of his class administer 
justice in Ireland, and of the way in 
which, under a Coercion Act, im- 
poverisbed and distressed tenants would 
be dealt with when handed over to their 
landlords. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman has boasted that he is not an 
exterminating landlord, because he sup- 
ported the Land Act of 1870; but I 
should like some better and more inde- 
pendent evidence upon that point than 
that of the hon. and gallant Member. 
I should like to examine the records of 
the Land Commission before I could 
satisfy myself upon any evidence which 
he can give. The hon. and gallant 
Member says that he supported the 
Land Act of 1870. I congratulate him 
upon having done so; but at that time, 
unfortunately, the hon. Member for 
North Armagh (Major Saun:lerson) was 
not a Tory, nor was he an Orangeman. 
The hon. Member did not become a 
Tory, nor did he become an Orangeman, 
until he was kicked out of Cavan by the 
Liberals. 

Masor SAUNDERSON: I beg the 
hon. Member’s pardon. Not by the 
Liberals, but by the Home Rulers. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am delighted 
that they executed so much justice. 
But en being so dealt with and 
turned out of Cavan by the Liberals 
or Home Rulers the hon. and gallant 
Member changed his coat. He went to 
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North Armagh, and what was his con- 
duct there? I ag to English Con- 
servatives to judge of Ireland by the 
conduct of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
poses before the English Conservatives 
as a loyal supporter of Lord Salisbury, 
and of right hon. Gentlemen who sit 
opposite. It is not for me to say a word 
about the conduct of the Government 
opposite. I am willing to confess that, in 
times of difficulty and distress, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have endeavoured to 
the best of their ability to carry out the 
powers entrusted to them; and I do not 
intend to say a harsh word of them, al- 
though I do not agree with some of the 
things they have done. But the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh poses 
before English Conservatives as a _n 
Member of the Party, whereas the hon. 
and gallant Member got his seat as a 
turncoat Liberal. And who was the 
Conservative candidate for North Ar- 
magh? It was the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr. John Monroe, now Judge 
Monroe. These are the loyal Conserva- 
tives who appeal for support to English 
landlords and to the English Conserva- 
tive people on the ground of their great 
loyalty tothe Tory Party. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman and Mr. Justice 
Monroe were both put up for the consti- 
tuency, Mr. Monroe being sent down 
as the Representative of Lord Salisbury, 
to whom the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Major Saunderson) 
went yesterday with his begging peti- 
tion. Having gone to Lord Salisbury in 
his distress and danger, I wonder that 
the noble Marquess did not ask him why 
he did not allow Justice Monroe to be- 
come the Member for North Armagh. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman speaks 
of hired mobs; but who, I would ask, 
broke up the meetings of Judge Monroe 
in Portadown—who smashed the head of 
Mr. Thomas Dickson, the late Member 
for Tyrone ? Why, the loyal Conserva- 
tives of North Armagh. When the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman speaks about 
hired mobs and special trains, the Irish 
Members have not the advantage which 
he possesses of access to the books of the 
Great Northern Railway. I observe that 
the gentleman who is President of the 
Great Northern Railway was included 
in the deputation to Lord Salisbury, and 
I hope the people of Ireland will take 
note of the proved fact that private mat- 
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ters of this kind can be communicated 
in such a manner to private individuals, 
If the secrets of the Great Northern 
Railway could be exposed we should be 
able to know something more about 
hired mobs. We should be able to know 
who paid for the tickets to Dromore and 
Rosslea, where hired demonstrationists 
at 7s. 6d. had to be brought. We 
have been told that there are mobs 
in Ireland; but it is well known that 
there are mobs and mobs—there are 
mobs, I believe, that do not require to 
be paid for at the rate of 7s. 6d. per 
head. There are mobs imbued with 
some ideas of patriotism; but they are 
composed of very common people, who 
have to work at the plough from morn- 
ing till night, and who send Gentlemen 
like the hon. and gallant Member to 
this House. These are mobs which go 
of their own accord to eleetions, and do 
not require to be hired. But will the 
hon. and gallant Member reveal the cost 
of the mobs for his hired demonstra- 
tions? No doubt, these are scarcely 
arguments to be addressed toa delibera- 
tive Assembly, and I would not have 
spoken were it not for the extraordinary 
gyrations and gesticulations of the hon. 
and gallant Member. I and my hon. 
Friends have been told that we are in- 
tolerable, that we are difficult to get on 
with, and that Gentlemen of the class to 
which the hon. and gallaut Member 
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Parliament; but I should say that in 
the English Parliament the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has no chance if 
many of his speeches are constructed on 
the same gigantic, I may say moun- 
tainous, scale as that we have just 
listened to. I believe the hon. and gal- 
lant Member will find that in a House 
intended for debate it would be difficult 
to get up a discussion on the scale which 
he has initiated. I do not think that it 
was the scale of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman when he was Member for 
Cavan, but that it is only since he has 
been branded by the Orangemen of 
North Armagh that he has attempted 
anything of the kind. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has quoted the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh (Mr. 
W. Redmond) as a Gentleman who 
speaks with one voice in Ireland and 
another voice in the House of Commons, 
and whose words on one occasion have 
received no rebuke from the hon. Mem- 
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ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, I will 
say, is the last person in the world who 
should attempt to condemn heated 
speeches; and the position he has taken 
up with regard to that matter reminds 
me very much of Satan’s reproof of sin. 
Not two months ago the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, in defiance of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, surrounded by his excited 
friends, declared at a meeting in the 
North of Ireland that if the Nationalists 
dared to announce a meeting in Fer- 
managh—hedid not say he would cometo 
murder them; but he said—‘‘Give us 
notice when you are coming, and we will 
see what we will see.” That is one in- 
stance of the style of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. Then there is the 
remark about a bullet, which, if uttered 
by Joe Brady, or individuals who, like 
him, had been convicted of crime in 
Ireland, would be very terrible. But 
this magistrate—this holder of the 
Queen’s Commission—who gets up in 
this House to reprove the Nationalists 
for their language—told the population 
in the North of Ireland, never notorious 
for peacefulness, that if the Nationalists 
had won certain elections, “it was not 
by the ballot, but by the bullet, that 
Orangemen would be put down.” The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman seems quite 
proud of that statement; but why did he 
not get up in this House and make a 
speech of the same kind? Instead of 
reproving the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh, why did he not trot out 
some of his own elegiacs, or give the 
House a small taste of the invinciblism 
of the Orange Lodges? Let it be under- 
stood that those Gentlemen who attack 
Irish Members for heated language and 
unfortunate demeanour can coo in this 
House as gently as a sucking dove, but 
that when they are addressing men in 
whose belts are revolvers their language 
is such as I have described. It is such 
language as this that leads to violence. 
Viscount Cole, who lately had a seat in 
that House, said—‘ It is time to preach a 
crusade against Catholics ; ”’ not against 
Nationalists, let it be borne in mind, 
nor against Parnellites, or Absolutists, 
but against those who believe in the 
Seven Sacraments as expounded by the 
See of St. Peter. He said— 


** You ought not to employ Catholics. Dis- 
miss your Catholics, and employ only Protes- 
tants in their stead.” 
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Hon. Gentlemen enjoying the confidence 
of the Ulster Conservatives have very 
simple machinery ready at their hands; 
they have the entire English Press at 
their disposal ; and the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh was not 
ashamed, when attending the deputation 
which waited on Lord Salisbury the 
other day, to make a statement which 
was untrue, and which he might have 
found out to be untrue, if he had taken 
the least trouble to ascertain the fact. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman then 
stated that the Newbridge Board of 
Guardians, or that the National League 
of Newbridge, had passed a resolution 
ordering the Board of Guardians, the 
members of the National League being 
themselves the majority of the Board, 
not to give labourers’ cottages to men 
who were not members of the League. 
Lord Salisbury had naturally asked 
whether that resolution had been ac- 
tually passed, whereupon the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said he believed it 
had been. Would the House believe 
that there is not a single tittle of 
foundation in truth for that statement ? 
It is absolutely and actually a figment, 
and is as false as the announcement 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has just made, that the Irish Members 
have attacked Mr. Callan for having 
fallen asleep inthe House. There is not 
a particle of truth in that statement. 
Other statements have been made about 
Mr. Callan. It has been said that Mr. 
Callan has been drunk in the House of 
Commons. Thus, on the one hand, the 
Irish Party are to be charged with 
being debauched, and now, because they 
have attempted to purge the Party of a 
man whom they feel to be a disgrace to 
it, and whose conduct in the House of 
Commons must very frequeutly have 
given rise amongst English Members to 
the feeling that at least Irishmen might 
return creditable persons to represent 
them there, the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh gets up and says 
that they attacked Mr. Callan because 
he fell asleep in the House of Commons. 
But falling asleep might be Orange for 
getting drunk, just as in the little pla- 
cards sent out last year the Orangemen 
had invited those who attended their 
meetings to bring ‘‘ copies of Moody and 
Sankey’s hymn-books” with them — 
another name for revolvers — and to 
bring their “sweethearts” with them, 
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weapon. This was the Party to which 
the hon., gallant, and truthful Member 
for North Armagh belonged. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now reflecting on a Member of this 
House in a manner which is un-Parlia- 
mentary. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will at once 
withdraw the word “truthful” if it is 
regarded as offensive. I shall be very 
sorry in any way to contravene the 
Rules of the House in addressing hon. 
Gentlemen, and I trust that I shall in 
no way trespass on any ruling of the 
Speaker. In conclusion, I heartily adopt 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, that if those gentlemen 
who are now so ferocious in Ireland 
once have the Land Question settled and 
hade the money for their estates in their 
pockets they will care very little more 
about the Irish people. At the present 
moment they do not live in the country ; 
most of them spend their money and 
time in England. It is quite true that 
many of the Orange Brotherhood live in 
Ireland, and are very creditable and 
respectable members of the community. 
They pay for their halls, they sustain 
their chapels, they pay for their railway 
tickets to and from demonstrations ; but 
subtract from the Orange organization 
the landlord party and it would fall like 
a house of cards, and great would be the 
fall thereof. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotpn Cuvrcnitt): 
Sir, like the general body of the House, 
I have not been able to prevent myself 
taking a very close and deep interest in 
the encounter which has just taken place 
between the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh, who so naturally 
enjoys the confidence of the electors of 
Ulster, and the hon. Gentleman who has 
just resumed his seat. The language of 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh has greatly impressed the 
House. [LZaughter.| I say that with 
all seriousness, because it is evident 
that an hon. Member like himself, who 
represents a great Party and a great 
interest, and who represents a Party, 
moreover, labouring, and rightly labour- 
ing, under the strongest possible im- 
pression as to the critical nature of their 
situation—the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, speaking, as he did, under such 
circumstances, with such fire, and such 
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true eloquence, must have impressed a 
large portion of the Tlouse. Moreover, 
I do not scruple to say that I could not 
help listening with an amount of pleasure 
—such as 7 habe experienced before on 
more than one occasion—to the not un- 
genial or ill-natured, though sometimes 
bitter, humour of the hon. Member for 
South Derry (Mr. Healy). It has oc- 
curred to me within the last hour and a 
half or two hours that there are con- 
siderations which might possibly in- 
fluence the House of Commons to con- 
sider favourably whether it might not be 
in the interest of all Parties, and in the 
interest of the country generally, that 
the general debate on the Address in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne 
should come to aclose to-night. { ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and erties of “Oh!”) I am 
alluding to what I may venture to call 
the general sense of hon. Members; and 
although the remark may seem at first 
rather a strong one, I think I can sug- 
gest one or two reasons which may have 
weight with the House. A great deal 
has taken place since 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. There has been an enormous 
amount of popular excitement attending 
the meeting of the House of Commons. 
There have been some features in the 
political situation tending to give rise 
to considerable uncertainty as to the 
political future, whether of the Govern- 
ment, the Opposition, or the Irish Party. 
All that, Sir, culminated at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The House is now in 
possession of the Speech fromthe Throne, 
and also the House has listened to 
speeches of great interest and great im- 
portance from three Leaders of public 
opinion. I am extremely anxious to 
say, if I may do so without presumption, 
that the tone in which this great debate, 
so long looked forward to by the country, 
was begun, has not in any way degene- 
rated. The House was almost unani- 
mously of opinion that the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address discharged 
their traditional duty in a manner which 
reflected the highest honour upon them. 
But after them came a speech from the 
Leader of the Opposition, perhaps one 
of the most remarkable orations that the 
House has ever listened to from him. I 
do not intend now to argue on that 
oration. As I listened to it there was 
much with which I thought I should like 
to express my agreement, and much also 
from which it would have given me 
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great pleasure to express my strongest 
possible disagreement; but it was a 
h which, like the Speech from the 
hrone, requires consideration. Then 
my right hon. Friend who sits near me 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) explained, in 
terms which were certainly not am- 
biguous, in terms which I think were 
very forcible, the views, and the policy, 
and the position of the Government. I 
venture to think that, coming after the 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition, 
it was a speech which also requires 
consideration. Then, after that, again, 
came the speech of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). Now, 
all the speeches I have mentioned have 
been, more or less, surprises to the 
public. The Speech from the Throne 
contained, I think, passages for which 
the public were hardly prepared. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) certainly sur- 
prised the House ; for we must recollect 
that he is at the head of a great Party, 
which is numerically more powerful than 
the Party supporting the Government. 
It must also be recollected that much 
has been done recently that was calculated 
to enlist the sympathies, if not to obtain 
the support, of hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the public were certainly 
= to receive Notice from the right 
on. Gentleman of a hostile Amend- 
ment, which, if it had been carried, 
would have placed him on this side of 
the House. But nothing of the kind. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition was pleased to express 
unstinted approbation of the general 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He was most generous and un- 
measured in the praise which he poured 
upon Lord Salisbury’s Eastern Roume- 
lian policy ; and not only that, but even, 
as it were, showing that he did not con- 
template making a hostile movement 
against the Government, he expressed 
what was evidently a sincere and earnest 
wish on his part, that the present Go- 
vernment might be fortunate enough 
to go through their policy in Eastern 
Roumelia, and to carry it to a success- 
ful conclusion ; and in that task he pro- 
mised them his cordial and warm sup- 
port. I have some slight knowledge of 
the Eastern Roumelian question; and 
I am of opinion that if the present Go- 
vernment is to remain in Office till that 
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question is brought to a satisfactory and 
permanent conclusion, the present Go- 
vernment will possibly successfully wea- 
ther more than one Session of Parlia- 
ment. I have said that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition was certainly a sur- 
prise; but the greatest surprise of all 
was the speech of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. I made no doubt in 
my own mind—from what knowledge 
I happen to possess in regard to the 
Irish political movement I made sure— 
that there was a passage in the Speech 
of so indubitable a meaning and so clear 
a form, that the hon. Gentleman, head- 
ing, as he does, a strong numerical 
Party, and representing, as he appa- 
rently does, a large portion of the Irish 
people, would have had no choice but 
to meet that paragraph with a direct 
negative. The hon. Gentleman will 
not be surprised—he will not be dis- 
posed to blame me for having come to 
the conclusion—when he recollects that 
the incidents of the late Election were 
still fresh in my mind, and the speeches 
which he and his supporters made both 
before and after the Election—that no 
doubt could be left on the mind of any 
human being as to the issues which he 
would bring before the House of Com- 
mons as soon as Parliament met. More- 
over, I felt assured that the hon. Mem- 
ber, being at the head of a Party rela- 
tively and absolutely stronger than the 
Party led by O'Connell, would have 
adopted the course adopted by O’Connell, 
and would have directly placed before 
the House, in a manner which would 
have enabled the House to come toa 
clear decision, the views, as he under- 
stands them, of the Irish people on the 
question of the government of Ireland. 
The hon. Member, for reasons which 
are best known to himself, and which 
I do not impugn, has not taken that 
course. All I say is, that the speech 
of the hon. Member to-night has been 
a surprise to the House of Commons, 
and will be a surprise to the public. 
That being so, and it being evident, from 
the attitude of the Front Bench oppo- 
site—I may say the condition of the 
Front Bench —and from the pensive 
attitude of the Liberal Party, and from 
the waiting, watching, and cautious 
attitude of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, that neither the Front 
Bench opposite, nor the Liberal Party, 
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nor the Irish Party think the present 
occasion a fitting one for raising a deci- 
sive issue as to the fate of the Govern- 
ment, or as to the future government of 
Ireland, am I not justified in recom- 
mending the House quietly to consider 
whether it might not be well to close 
the general debate on the Address? 
We can then proceed to discuss Amend- 
ments. There are some Amendments 
which have been given Notice of to- 
night. There is one which has been 
given Notice of in regard to the an- 
nexation of Burmah and the war in that 
country. On that point I shall be only 
too glad that the war and the causes of 
the annexation should be discussed with- 
out delay; but I know that the whole 
Burmese Question is a most complicated 
one—that it is a question involving a 
large amount of matter of detail, and 
requiring a considerable amount of 
study to those interested init. A Blue 
Book, containing as much detail as the 
Government have it in their power to 
produce, has been laid upon the Table 
to-night; and I cannot help thinking 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunter), 
who has given Notice of the Motion, 
and who takes great interest in the sub- 
ject, will, at a future time, bein a better 
position to bring his views before the 
House of Commons than he can possibly 
be at the present moment. He may 
have exceptional facilities for obtaining 
information on the subject ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the House at large is not in 
the same fortunate position; and, there- 
fore, if he wishes this subject to be 
fairly discussed in the House of Com- 
mons, I would ask him whether he 
would not do better, in the interests of 
the question itself, to defer the debate 
until the time when it will be my duty 
to make a formal Motion on the sub- 
ject in this House? There is another 
Amendment of which Notice has been 
given by a Member well known to the 
House of Commons, the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), and 
which, as I understand it, is intended to 
raise the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. That is a subject with which 
the Government will not find fault. On 
the contrary, it is a subject which, con- 
sidering the change which has taken 
place in the electorate, and the vast 
number of the agricultural body now 
represented, eminently and pre-eminently 
deserves, I believe, the consideration of 
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the House of Commons, and I have no 
doubt the hon. Member would find little 
difficulty in obtaining an opportunity of 
bringing it forward at a more fitting 
time. But, with the exception of these 
two Amendments, I do not know that 
there is any special subject which the 
House is asked to consider. [An hon. 
Memser: The crofters.] Of course, 
there are the crofters; but they are 
rather a portion of the agricultural 
population; and when I refer to the 
agricultural population I do not refer 
only to the agricultural population of 
England. But, after all, would it not 
be better that this new Parliament, from 
which the country expects such great 
things—which is the result of a larger 
measure of Parliamentary Reform than 
this country has ever known—would 
it not be well for this Parliament 
to consider whether it might not 
adopt a wise and prudent course 
by reverting to the, perhaps, better 
practice of former times, and shorten 
the proceedings on the Address in reply 
to the Speech from the Throne? That 
was, undoubtedly, the practice of earlier 
Parliaments, and was the practice until 
the last few years. I am only anxious 
myself that the House of Commons, 
from which so much is expected, should 
be enabled, by the general co-operation 
of all Parties in the House, to get as 
rapidly as possible through the trans- 
action of the vital Business of the coun- 
try. There is the question of Ireland, 
which will, undoubtedly, have to be 
considered separately,-either on a Mo- 
tion by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork or some one of his followers. There 
is also the question which the Govern- 
ment has given Notice of to-night—the 
question of reforming—no, not reform- 
ing; that is, perhaps, not the right 
word to use—the question of improving 
still further the Procedure under which 
this House conducts its Business. I 
want the House—I want clearly to 
explain to the House, as I view it, and 
as, I believe, my Colleagues view it, the 

osition of Her Majesty’s Government. 

e are perfectly aware—it does not 
require any great wisdom or knowledge 
to be aware of it—that we do not com- 
mand a majority of pledged supporters 
in this House; but, at the same time, 
what we are not aware of is, that there 
is any other set of Members in the 
House who are in a position to say that 
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they do command a majority of pledged 
supporters in the House of Commons. 
That being so—I say it with no Party 
feeling—we have considered it to be our 
duty to meet Parliament, and to endea- 
vour, to the best of our ability, to carry 
on the Business of the country, and to 
place before Parliament the measures 
which we think Parliament would do 
well to adopt. But the position is not 
one that can be a grateful or a pleasant 
position for Her Majesty’s Government. 
We remain here, Sir, not for the plea- 
sure of retaining Office, nor for the 
mere pleasure of governing, but for the 
purpose of fulfilling our duty. As long 
as that duty can be discharged by 
us on reasonably honourable terms— 
{ Laughter |—I am afraid that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite who laugh have not 
been accustomed to follow a Government 
who conducted the Business of the coun- 
try on those terms, and they appear to 
think the position Quixotic. However, 
we have, unfortunately, a prejudice in 
favour of conducting the Business of the 
country on reasonably honourable terms, 
and on those terms only; and the mo- 
ment we see the slightest indication of 
any desire on the part of any consider- 
able section of the Members of this 
House to take up the Government of 
the country, that moment we will take 
every imaginable step to bring the ques- 
tion to an immediate and rapid issue. 
I do not know that there is much more 
on which I need detain the House, 
unless I revert for one minute to the 
matter which has been so effectually and 
indefinitely, though a little confusedly, 
put before the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. To go back, I refer, if I am not 
trespassing too much upon the attention 
of the House, to the question of Irish 
government, as that question was raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), when 
he alluded very scornfully to the terms 
in which the Local Government Bill for 
Treland is alluded to in the Speech 
from the Throne. It appears to me that 
in all the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks he, for some reason best known to 
himself, mixed up the question of local 
government, as we should consider the 
meaning of the term, with local govern- 
ment in Ireland as hon. Members opposite 
would consider the meaning of the term. 
And he seemed to imagine that it was 
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never in the power, or that it was ever 
in the mind, or that it had ever been in 
the dreams of any Member of the Tory 
Party to propose to the House of Com- 
mons any measure that, by any possi- 
bility, could be considered to contain 
any germ of any institution which might 
in .ime possibly develop into an Irish 
Parliament. It may be possible hon. 
Members may think us wrong in that 
conclusion ; but that, I venture to say, 
is the unanimous and united conclusion 
of the Tory Party. Therefore, I do not 
wish Irish Members, nor Members of 
the Liberal Party opposite, to imagine 
that, even if other circumstances were 
favourable for the purpose, any Local 
Government Bill for Ireland which the 
Government might wish to introduce 
and carry would contain anything which 
would come within any measurable dis- 
tance of that which I believe to be the 
object of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork—the institution of an Irish Par- 
liament, on which the Irish people and 
Party are supposed to have set their 
hearts. It would be the wish of the 
Government, as I believe I may say it 
would be the ambition of the Govern- 
ment, to be able to introduce into Ire- 
land—if only peace and order prevailed 
in that country, and the same state of 
law and general acceptance of obliga- 
tions that prevails in England—a local 
government as similar as possible to any 
institution of the kind introduced into 
this country, believing that the great 
principle of the Legislative Union is 
similarity of institutions in England and 
Ireland. That, at any rate, I take to 
be the view of the matter taken by the 
Tory Party. Circumstances may prevent 
that similarity from being attained as 
rapidly as could be wished; but simi- 
larity of institutions and equal laws is 
the foundation of the Union which we 
intend absolutely to maintain. I do not 
know whether, in the course of time, a 
change may come over Ireland which 
may possibly encourage the Government 
to press forward upon the attention of 
Parliament a measure such I have de- 
scribed; but this I will say—that the 
present state of Ireland is not, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
one which would be favourable for the 
consideration of a measure for establish- 
ing local government. A measure is 
under consideration—many of its lead- 
ing features may have been determined 
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—but the time for the introduction of 
that measure has not yet come, and I 
do not know whether it will come ; but 
I hope that it may, and I believe that 
the introduction of a measure of local 
government for Ireland by the present 
Ministry will, when it comes, be a con- 
spicuous sign that peace and order pre- 
vail in that country. That, Sir, is the 
view we take of the position of affairs 
in Ireland. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that the state of things is 
not such as to justify the Government in 
beginning immediately to discuss the 
question of local government. The 
Union between the two countries which 
the Government intend to do their best 
to maintain, whether in Opposition or in 
power, is not a vague phrase, such as is 
used by hon. Gentlemen opposite, when 
they talk about the “unity and inte- 
grity of the Empire,” and their burning 
and intense desire to maintain that 
Union equally with ourselves. But 
when we talk of maintaining the Union 
between England and Ireland, we mean 
the maintenance of the Parliamentary 
Union as established by the Act of 1800, 
and nothing short of that. Itis possible 
that these words may produce feelings 
of anger or of hostility amongst the Re- 
presentatives of Radical feeling in this 
country and amongst Representatives of 
Trish feeling over the Channel ; but they 
are words which must be said. They 
are not said with any malice; they are 
not said, I can say from my heart, from 
any other feeling than that of the truest 
friendship for Ireland, and the most 
earnest and intense desire to promote 
her prosperity. But they are words 
which represent the unshaken, the im- 
movable conviction of the whole body of 
the Tory Party throughout the length 
and breadth of England; and I firmly 
believe myself that they are words which 
will before long unite the vast majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Hr. 
Seaton, )—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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House adjourned at ten minutes 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 22nd January, 1886. 


Several Lords—took the Oath. 


BURMAH— MILITARY EXECUTIONS— 
THE PROVOST MARSHAL, 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Marqvess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I rise to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
It relates to certain statements which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times yesterday from its 
Correspondent at Mandalay. Before pro- 
ceeding to read the statements, I desire 
to say that, by asking this Question, I 
do not in the slightest degree imply 
any opinion on my part as to their cor- 
rectness. They affect very seriously the 
character of a public officer, the Provost 
Marshal in Burmah. I do not know 
who this officer is ; but the conduct attri- 
buted to him appears to me to be so 
unworthy of a British officer that I feel 
great confidence in expressing the sin- 
cere hope that these statements will 
ultimately turn out to beinaccurate. It 
is quite as much in the interests of the 
officer himself, as with a view of putting 
a stop to such proceedings, if unfortu- 
nately they are correctly reported, that 
I put this Question. I will read the 
statements as they appear in The Times 
of yesterday, and I am sorry to add that 
with respect to the first of them further 
confirmation appears to-day in other 
papers. The extract from Zhe Times to 
which I refer is as follows :— 

‘“*The Rev. Mr. Colbeck, the representative 
in Mandalay of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, has addressed a public protest to 
the Chief Commissioner against a recent attempt 
by the Provost Marshal to procure testimony 
against other persons from a Burman while he 
was covered by the presented rifles of a firing 
party. Mr. Colbeck, who has long been resi- 
dent in Burmah, declares that such proceedings 
cannot fail to bring shame and discredit upon 
our name, nation, and religion. The ghastly 
scenes which constantly recur ‘in executions 
carried out by the Provost Marshal constitute 
grave public scandals. The Provost Marshal, 
who is an ardent amateur photographer, is de- 
sirous of securing views of the persons executed 
at the precise moment when they are struck by 
the bullets. To secure this result, after the 
orders ‘ Ready,’ ‘ Present,’ have been given to 
the firing party, the Provost Marshal fixes his 
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camera on the prisoners, who at times are kept 
waiting for some minutes in that position. The 
officer commanding the firing party is then di- 
rected by the Provost Marshal to give the order 
to fire at the moment when he exposes his 
plate. So far no satisfactory negative has been 
obtained, and the experiments are likely to be 
continued. These proceedings take place before 
a crowd of mixed nationalities, and cannot fail 
to have a demoralizing effect on both soldiers 
and spectators.” 


I am quite sure that the noble Lord 
opposite, and all your Lordships who 
have heard or read these statements, will 
agree with me that the proceedings attri- 
buted to the Provost Marshal are very out- 
rageous, and deserve serious reprobation. 
Although I think it very unlikely that 
the noble Lord will be able to give me 
any positive information on the subject 
just now, I earnestly trust that my 
noble Friend will make inquiry without 
delay into the truth of these allegations, 
so that if they are inaccurate, the cha- 
racter of this officer may be cleared, as 
I trust it will; but if, unhappily, they 
turn out to be correct, that measures 
may be taken not only to put a stop to 
those proceedings, but to mark in a 
most signal manner the sentiments of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to them. There is one other matter to 
which I wish to refer. One would 
gather from those statements that a con- 
siderable number of persons are, at the 
present time, being tried by court mar- 
tial and executed in Burmah. I will 
venture to suggest to the noble Lord 
opposite that he should very seriously 
consider to what extent there is legal 
warrant for trying persons within Her 
Majesty’s Dominions who are not under 
the Mutiny Acts. Burmah has now been 
annexed, and is a part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. I do not wish to express a 
positive opinion on that subject at pre- 
sent; but it is, I think, worthy of the 
eareful consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Lord Harris): My Lords, in 
reply to the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Ripon), I have to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
read with the greatest concern the 
account of Zhe Times Correspondent at 
Mandalay with respect to these execu- 


tions, and the manner in which they | 
have been conducted. We have no in-| 


formation, however, at the present 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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moment, which will enable us to say 
whether these accounts are varnished or 
not. The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India, recognizing the concern 
which no doubt the public feel alike 
with the Government on this question, 
has despatched telegrams to Lord Duf- 
ferin and Mr. Bernard requesting infor- 
mation upon the matter, and asking that 
a strict and searching inquiry be made 
into the matter. As soon as this infor- 
mation is obtained, I shall have great 
pleasure in informing the noble Mar- 
quess. With respect to what he has 
stated as to court martials being held in 
Burmab, I would deprecate any discus- 
sion at the present moment, and until 
we have further information about 
them. 

Tuer Eart or KIMBERLEY suggested 
that, as Papers were about to c pre- 
sented on the subject of Burmah, it 
would be as well that they should be 
accompanied with a map of the coun- 
try. 

Lorp HARRIS said, he would make 
inquiries as to that. 


SIR WILLIAM ROSE, K.C.B., LATE 
CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I rise to perform a sorrowful 
duty. It is to move— 

** That this House is deeply sensible of the 
loss which they have sustained by the death of 
Sir William Rose, K.C.B., the late Clerk of the 
Parliaments, and think it right to record the 
just sense which they entertain of the zeal, 
abilities, diligence, and integrity with which 
he executed his important duties in that and 
other offices in the service of this House during 
a period of 50 years.” 


My Lords, I have but little to add to 
the terms of the Motion. The loss of 
Sir William Rose has been regretted, I 
think, by all in this House. There are 


| very few of us who have been here long 


enough to remember the time when Sir 
William Rose was not at this Table. 
His manner and kindness to all the 
Members of this House are well known. 
He was laborious and careful and exact 
in his duties. He possessed a profound 
knowledge of the precedents of this 
House, and of our customary law; and 
he was able to render services to the 
_Members of this House in that capacity 
which we specially require. Owing to 
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the fact that our Speaker does not pos- 
sess authority over us, and that the dis- 
posal of all Order in this House is imme- 
diately the work of the House itself, an 
authority like that, able and willing to 
furnish us with guidance, was of ines- 
timable value. My Lords, I feel that I 
am only expressing the opinion enter- 
tained by all Peers in this House, on 
whichever side of the House they may 
sit, of the deep loss we have sustained 
by the death of Sir William Rose. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
alluded last night in a touching manner 
to the loss we have experienced by the 
death of Sir William Rose. I only rise 
for the purpose of saying how heartily I 
concur in every word that has fallen 
from the noble Marquess. I have known 
Sir William Rose for very many years, 
both in his public and private capacity ; 
and anyone more obliging, more atten- 
tive to his duties, or more anxious to 
assist everyone to obtain information, I 
think none of us have ever known. The 
House has sustained a very severe loss 
by the death of Sir William Rose, and 
Iam sure that noble Lords will concur 
in every word that has fallen from the 
noble Marquess. I beg to second the 
Motion. 


Moved to resolve, “ That this House is deeply 
sensible of the loss which they have sustained 
by the death of Sir William Rose, K.C.B., the 
late Clerk of the Parliaments, and think it 
right to record the just seuse which they enter- 
tain of the zeal, ability, diligence, and integrity 
with which he executed his important duties in 
that and other offices in the service of this 
House during a period of 50 years.’’—(The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
desired, on behalf of the younger and 
private Members of the House, to ex- 
press their deep sense of the assistance 
which was invariably so kindly and 
constantly rendered to them by Sir 
William Rose. 


Motion agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 22nd January, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Pusutc Britis — Resolutions in 
Committee—Ordered—First Reading—Church 
of Scotland * [6]; Licensing Laws Amend- 
ment (Local Control) * [35]; Burial Law 
Amendment * [45]; Spirits in Bond (Great 
Britain and Ireland) * [52]; Oaths * [64]; 
Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) * [72]. 

Ordered —First Reading — Land Law (Ireland) 
Act (1881) Amendment * fi; County Go- 
vernment (Ireland) * [2]; Police Forces En- 
franchisement * [3]; Church Patronage * 
[4]; Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) * [5]; 
Public Health Acts (Improvement Expenses) * 
{7}; Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers Expenses) (Ireland) * [8]; Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) * [9]; Labourers (Ire- 
land) Acts Amendment* [10]; Tenure of 
Town Houses (Ireland)* [11]; National 
School Teachers (Ireland) * [12]; Registra- 
tion of Voters (Ireland)* [13]; University 
Education (Ireland) * [14]; Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) * (15]; Butter Substitutes * (8); 
Crofters (Scotland) * [17]; Technical Educa- 
tion (Ireland) * [18]; Housing of Working 
Classes in Towns (Ireland) * [19] ; Municipal 
Boundaries (Dublin) * [20]; Rates (Dublin) * 
[21]; Private Bill Legislation * 22}; Bounda- 
ries of Towns (Ireland) *[23] ; Parliamentary 
Elections (Polls) * [24] ; Representation of the 
People Act (1884) Extension * [25]; Copyhold 
Enfranchisement * [26]; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday * [27]; Police Constables’ 
Pensions * [28]; lishery Piers and Harbours 
(Ireland) * [29]; ‘Trees (Ireland)* [30]; 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Fire Brigade 
Expenses) * Bri Tobacco (Ireland) * [32] ; 
Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal * [33] 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Water Supply, 
&c.) * [34]; Fairs and Markets (Tolls) (Ire- 
land) * [36]; Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) * 
[87); Tenure of Land (Scotland)* [38]; 

-robation of First Offenders * [39]; Port and 
Harbour Authorities * [40]; Land Purchase 
Facilities * [41]; Sites for Schools, &c. (Ire- 
land)* [42]; Landlord’s Right of Distress 
Abolition * [43], Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Theatres, &c.)* [44]; Explosive 
Substances Act (1883) Amendment * [46] ; 
Bankruptcy (Ireland)* [47]; Land (High- 
lands and Islands) * [48]; Marriage with a 
Deceased Whife’s Sister* [49]; Marriages 
(Nonconformist Chapels) * [50]; Beer Adul- 
teration * [51]; Allotments and Small Hold- 
ings * [53]; Church Boards* [54]; Mining 
Leases * [55]; Shop Hours Regulation * (56); 
Allotments * [57] ; Game Laws Amendment * 
[58]; Beer Adulteration (No. 2)* [59]; 
Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment * 
[60]; ‘Tithe Rent-Charge leg eae 
Amendment * [61]; Marriages (Hours o 
Solemnisation) (62); Tithe Rent - Charge 
(Extraordinary) emption * [63]; Tithe 
Rent-Charge Amendment * {¢5] ; Beer Adul- 
teration (No. 3) *[66]; Workhouse Children ® 
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(67); Turbary Mountain Grazing and Sea 
rack (Ireland) * {68}; Theatres, &c. (Me- 
tropolis)* [69]; Parliamentary Franchise 
(Extension to Women) * [70]; Land Cultiva- 
tion * [71]; Fishery Acts (Scotland) * [73] ; 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Durham) * [74] ; Municipal Franchise (Ire- 
land) (No. 2) * [75]; Employers’ Liability 
Act (1880) Amendment (No. 2)* [76]; 
Unclaimed Deposits* [77]; Tramways Acts 
(Ireland) Amendment * [78]; Ecclesiastical 
Assessments (Scotland) * [79]; Sanitation of 
Houses * [80]; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Keeping of Firewood) *|81]; Parliamentary 
Elections * [82]; Land Tenure and Transfer* 
[83]; Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) * [84]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


ARMY—THE TESTING OF SIDE- 
ARMS. 


Coronet SALIS-SCHWABE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
sidearms, more especially Cavalry swords, 
used to be and are now subjected to a 
test by a viewer or official of the Ord- 
nance Department before issue, and 
whether each Cavalry sword or other 
sidearm used to be and is marked, so 
that the viewer who passed it fit for use 
can be identified ; and, whether several 
sidearms, especially Cavalry swords, 
have, within the last three years, been 
found, after issue to Her Majesty’s 
troops, to be unable to stand the test 
which they should have undergone be- 
fore issue; and, if that be the case, 
whether the viewers or officials of the 
Ordnance Department who passed such 
sidearms are still employed in the public 
service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smirm): All sidearms, including 
Cavalry swords, are and have been sub- 
jected to a test by a viewer before issue 
to troops; and every arm so tested is 
marked in such a manner that the viewer 
by whom it has been passed can be 
identified. No sidearms have been found 
within the last three years unable to 
withstand, after issue to the troops, the 
tests to which they should have been 
and were subjected before issue. It is, 
however, to be observed that a far more 
severe test of fitness than that hitherto 
adopted officially has recently been ap- 
plied to sidearms in the possession of 
the troops; and, I may add, the future 
standard of efficiency at the time of issue 
= regulated by this more stringent 

ial. 
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BURMAH—MILITARY EXECUTIONS— 
THE PROVOST MARSHAL. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
paragraph contained in a telegraphic 
despatch dated Mandalay, January 19th, 
published in Zhe Times of the 21st 
inst. :— 

‘* The ghastly scenes which constantly recur 
in executions carried out by the Provost Mar- 
shal constitute grave public scandals. The 
Provost Marshal, who is an ardent amateur 
photographer, is desirous of securing views of 
the persons executed at the precise moment 
when they are struck by the bullets. To secure 
this result, after the orders, ‘ Ready,’ ‘ Present,’ 
have been given to the firing party, the Provost 
Marshal fixes his camera on the prisoners, who 
at times are kept waiting for some minutes in 
that position. The officer commanding the 
firing party is then directed by the Provost 
Marshal to give the order to fire at the moment 
when he exposes his plate ; ”’ 
and, whether in view of Zhe Times cor- 
respondent’s declaration that 

‘* So far no satisfactory negatives having been 
obtained the experiments are likely to be con- 
tinued,” 
he will telegraph to the authorities in 
India calling their attention to the alle- 
gation with a view, if it be found to be 
true, to the immediate suppression of 
the practice and the prosecution of the 
Provost Marshal ? 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If there is any truth in the following 
statement from Zhe Zimesof January 21st, 
respecting certain executions in Bur- 
mah :— 

“The ghastly scenes which constantly recur 
in executions carried out by the Provost Mar- 
shal constitute grave public scandals. The 
Provost Marshal, who is an ardent amateur 
photographer, is desirous of securing views of 
the persons executed at the precise moment 
when they are struck by the bul'ets. To secure 
the result, after the orders, ‘ Ready,’ ‘ Present,’ 
have been given to the firing party, the Provost 
Marshal fixes his camera on the prisoners, who 
at times are kept waiting for some minutes in 
that position. The officer commanding the 
firing party is then directed by the Provost 
Marshal to give the order to fire at the moment 
when he exposes his plate ; ” 
and, if so, whether the Government have 
taken or intend to take any action in 
the matter ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: There 
is an urgent question arising out of this 
—namely, whether at the present time 
questions of life and death in Upper 
Burmah are under the control of the 
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Chief Civil Authority (Mr. Bernard) or 
whether the military authorities are 
allowed to exercise any sort of uncon- 
trolled martial law ? 

Tue. SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotrn Cuvurcnity): I am not quite 
certain whether the Civil Authorities in 
Upper Burmah have hitherto superseded 
the Military Authorities ; but when Mr. 
Bernard went up to Mandalay, in the 
absence of General Prendergast, on the 
expedition to Bhamo, I was then under 
the impression that Civil government had 
recommenced, in Mandalay at any rate. 
But since Mr. Bernard’s departure from 
Mandalay and General Prendergast’s 
return, I am not quite sure what would 
be the precise relation between the Civil 
Authorities and the Military Authorities. 
If the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) will repeat the 
Question on Monday I will try to ascer- 
tain in the meantime. In reply to the 
hon. Members for Glasgow and Newry, 
I may say I am not surprised that both 
hon. Members should have thought it 
their duty to put Questions on the very 
grave and startling information which 
for two days running has been given to 
the public by Zhe Zimes Correspondent 
at Mandalay. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that any officer wearing the 
Queen’s uniform would have allowed 
himself to perpetrate actions which 
really would have disgraced the officers 
of King Theebaw. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that there is any portion of 
truth in this announcement; but when 
the announcement of the proceedings of 
the Provost Marshal at Mandalay ap- 
peared in Zhe Zimes of to-day, I thought 
it my duty to telegraph to the Viceroy to 
ascertain the exact foundation for these 
serious allegations. And I did more 
than that—I departed, I believe, from 
the established practice. In order that 
no time might be lost, I sent a similar 
telegram direct to the Chief Commis- 
sioner at Mandalay. I trust most 
earnestly that it may turn out that these 
allegations are not well founded ; but I 
have instructed the Chief Commissioner 
at Mandalay, on my own authority, that 
if, in any degree, these allegations are 
true, the gravest and most immediate 
action must be taken against the officer 
concerned. 

Dr. CAMERON: I shall in a few 
days ask if any reply has been received 
by the noble Lord. 


India (Finanee, §e.)— {January 22, 1886} 
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INDIA (FINANOE, &c.)—INCOME TAX. 


Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that the Financial 
Minister for India has proposed, with 
the approval of the Viceroy, a graduated 
Income or License Tax; and, if so, 
whether the Government has offered 
any objection to this proposal ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
RanpotpH Cuvurcnrit): I have some 
difficulty in answering the Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I do not 
quite know what he precisely means by 
a graduated Income Tax. As far as I 
can gather, he has been careful to leave 
not only his opponents, but also his pos- 
sible Colleagues, in a state of the utmost 
uncertainty on this point; and, there- 
fore, I can only answer his Question by 
telling him what the Indian Income Tax 
proposed by the Government is, and 
leave him to draw his own conclusions 
as to whether it comes up to his own 
idea of a graduated Income Tax. The 
draft Bill of the Government of India, 
which has now passed through two 
stages in the Legislative Council, pro- 
vides that non-agricultural incomes shall 
be taxed, and the sources are classified 
under four heads — offices, profits of 
Companies, interest on securities, and 
other sources. The rate of Income Tax 
is five pice a rupee, which, I believe, in 
English money is a little under }d. in 
1s. 6d., on incomes of 2,000 rupees per 
annum and upwards; and, roughly, 
4 pice on incomes under 2,000 rupees. 
There are certain exceptions—namely, 
incomes derived from land or agricul- 
ture, charities, soldiers with pay under 
500 rupees a month, Government offi- 
cials with salaries under 100 rupees a 
month, also all persons with a total income 
of less than 500 rupees per annum. In 
eases of incomes derived under the 
fourth head of ‘‘ other sources,”’ incomes 
under 2,000 rupees per annum are as- 
sessed in six grades, rising from 500 
rupees to 2,000 rupees. The approval 
of the Secretary of State in Gouncil 
has been given to the Bill. This 
is all the information I can give to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and upon 
that, no doubt, he will form his own 
conclusions. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
The noble Lord has not answered the 
last portion of the Question. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Of course, the Indian Budget has not 
come before the Government as a whole; 
but the approval of the Secretary of 
State in Council has been given to the 
Bill, the heads of which I have stated 
to the House. 





CHINA—THE REPORTED LOAN. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give any information 
respecting the truth of the rumours that 
a Chinese Loan is being negotiated bya 
foreign syndicate in Germany for the 
construction of Railways in China; whe- 
ther any inducements have been offered 
by Her Majesty’s Government to the 
Chinese Government to raise their loans 
for public works in the London Money 
Market; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken any steps to 
secure for British manufacturers all 
contracts for Railway material required 
by China? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): We have heard 
the rumour referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber ; but we have no means of knowing 
whether any loan will be brought out by 
the Syndicate in question. The atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Pekin has, however, been called to 
the subject. It would be altogether 
contrary to the usual practice of the 
British Government to interfere with the 
manner in which the Government of 
China may see fit to raise loans. Her 
Majesty’s Government will, if the occa- 
sion arises, be ready to give such assist- 
ance as they can properly afford in 
support of British manufacturing and 
commercial interests in China ; but they 
could not take the steps suggested in 
the third clause of the hon. Member’s 
Question. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: Are we to under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman 
lays down the principle that the Govern - 
ment will, in no circumstances, inter- 
fere with foreign Governments on 
behalf of English commerce in com- 
petition with the commerce of other 
countries ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I said just the re- 
verse. I said ‘the Government would 
always be very glad to give such support 
as may properly be given to gentlemen 
engaged in commercial affairs. 
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BURMAH—THE CHINESE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any representations have been 
made by the Chinese Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government respecting the 
annexation of Burmah ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourse): I have to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government are in 
communication with the Government of 
China with respect to Burmese affairs. 
The time has not yet arrived when it is 
thought advisable, in the interests of the 
public, that those communications should 
be made known. 


IRELAND—* BOYCOTTING "—ALLEGED 
OUTRAGE. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON gave 
Notice that he would ask the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether it is true, as 
stated on the occasion of a deputation to 
Lord Salisbury, that a boycotted woman 
in Ireland was held down by her neigh- 
bours, while a dog gnawed her legs; 
and, if true, whether any persons have 
been arrested for the outrage ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Harr Dyke) said, that this 
statement referred toa very horrible and 
serious outrage if it really occurred. He 
had no doubt that if it had occurred it 
had already come under the cognizance 
of the authorities in Ireland. He had 
taken steps to make inquiries, and had no 
doubt his hon. Friend would get the in- 
formation he sought. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he would repeat the Question on Monday. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that when this Question is asked I shall 
ask the Home Secretary, Whether his 
attention has been called to the action of 
an English lady who tied a little child, 
aged two, to a chair before a fire and 
slowly roasted her to death ? 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—INTRODUCTION OF 
PUBLIC BILLS. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN drew atten- 
tion to the fact that, at the close of the 
debate on the Address, the introduction 
of Bills would occupy some three hours ; 
and he asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the debate could be 
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closed at a reasonable hour, so that 
Members interested in the Bills might 
have an opportunity of introducing 
them ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that they might, 
perhaps, be able to make an arrange- 
ment which would be convenient to the 
hon. Member if it were possible to close 
the general debate on the Address that 
evening, and take the first Amendment 
upon it on Monday. 

Me. JOSEPH COWEN said, what 
he meant was, that when the debate 
closed it should be at a reasonable hour, 
say 10 o’clock, so that hon. Members 
might have an opportunity of introducing 
their Bills. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o—_—_ 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MaA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st January. |— 
[See page 92. } 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, they were not 
able last night to respond to the appeal 
of the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that the general debate on the 
Address should be allowed to close as 
soon as he had himself sat down. If 
there were no other reasons for refusing 
to close the debate, they considered that 
it would not be duly regardful to the 
position held in the Government of the 
country by the noble Lord himself if they 
were to allow his speech on this impor- 
tant occasion to pass by without any 
notice. Moreover, they knew the secret 
of the haste of the noble Lord. They 
knew that he was very anxious to go on 
with what he called the reform of Proce- 
dure. The noble Lord wished the House, 
in regard to the length of the debate on 
the Address, and in regard to other 
matters, to go back to the habits and 
practices of the good old times ; but there 
were more recent times than the good 
old times when the noble Lord himself 
was not anxious to curtail debate. Those 
times might soon return, and the Irish 
Members, for their part, had too sincere 
a regard for the freedom of debate in 
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that House to abet the noble Lord in any 
measure which might prevent aspiring 
and active Members of the House from 
rivalling the former courses of the noble 
Lord, or which would prevent him, when 
opportunity and occasion served, from 
returning to the practice which he for- 
merly adorned. That being so, they 
were not in a hurry at that moment to 
approach the question of the reform of 
Procedure. With regard to the speech 
of the noble Lord, he would say that 
surprise was its keynote. According to 
the noble Lord, everything was surpris- 
ing and everybody was surprised. The 
country, the noble Lord said, was sur- 
prised by the Queen’s Speech. He should 
not wonder if he heard that the noble 
Lord himself was surprised when he first 
saw the Queen’s Speech. The country 
thought that the Government was com- 
posed of men consistent in their course of 
public action. It was thought that they 
were men whose minds were animated by 
a consistent principle of conduct. If that 
were so, he admitted that the country 
had good reason to be surprised. None 
of the Irish Members could forget that 
in the brief interval during which the 
Government had been in powerthe Prime 
Minister made a public speech of the 
greatest gravity and moment, in which 
he referred to the dualism of Austria- 
Hungary in connection with the Irish 
Question. The fact was that those words 
of the Prime Minister were placed before 
the country by him at a time when the 
question of the national legislative free- 
dom of Ireland was occupying the public 
mind to the exclusion of everything else. 
Those words were uttered after the Irish 
Leader had made his declaration that 
the claim of the Irish people to legisla- 
tive independence would be the imme- 
diate care of the Parliamentary Party ; 
and he contended, therefore, that the 
words of the Prime Minister could have 
no other interpretation in the minds of 
intelligent men, and they had no other 
purpose in his own, but to convey tothe 
country that his Administration were 
ready to consider the claim to legislative 
independence of Ireland; and in the 
settlement of that question to consider— 
at least as a general guiding principle— 
the settlement which had made the Im- 
perial authority of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria consistent with the concession of the 
claim of the people of Hungary to 
national independence. At a later date 
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the Prime Minister distinctly shadowed 
out a settlement of the Irish Question in 
a public speech limited, on the one hand, 
by the integrity of the Empire, and, on 
the other, by the protection of the rights 
of the Protestant and territorial minority 
in Ireland. What was the meaning of 
making those limits at all, and of de- 
fining them in a public speech, unless 
they had a relation to a project of legis- 
lative independence for Ireland, and un- 
less the Prime Minister meant to indicate 
to the country that the Tory Govern- 
ment were ready to concede that freedom 
within the bounds of those limits? The 
Government came into Office last June ; 
the elections took place in November and 
December. Ministers spoke often in that 
interval ; and they never directly or in- 
directly, by any declaration or hint, gave 
the country to understand that there 
was lurking in the minds of any of them 
a fundamental objection, or objection in 
point of principle, to a settlement of the 
Trish national question, provided the in- 
tegrity of the Empire were preserved and 
the rights of the minority respected. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranypotrn Cuvurcuttt): I 
particularly inserted in my speech a 
passage saying that I would always do 
my best to support the maintenance of 
the Parliamentary Union between the 
two countries. 

Mr. SEXTON replied that the noble 
Lord appeared to have felt called upon 
last night to make a very specific declara- 
tion on the subject. But up to the General 
Election—and that was the date which 
the House would have to keep in mind 
—there was not conveyed to the mind of 
the country any intimation or hint that 
the Government, as a whole, or that any 
important individual Member of it, saw 
any objection in point of principle to 
the concession of the Irish claim for the 
native care of native affairs, provided 
only, on the one hand, that the integrity of 
the Empire was maintained, and, on the 
other hand, that such guarantees as were 
available should be given that the rights 
of the minority should not be abused. 
If the Government saw any objection to 
the concession of the Trish claim, they 
deliberately withheld from the know- 
ledge of the country the condition of 
their minds. They deliberately excited 
eortain hopes in the breasts of the people 
of Ireland. They deliberately spread a 
certain impression through the minds of 
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the English people—they did all that to 
secure a certain result at the polls; and, 
failing to secure that result, they now 
turned round, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, and by an fa! tee act had 
by their advice induced the Sovereign 
in the Royal Speech to use language 
which he held to be not duly regardful 
either of the freedom of speech of that 
House, or of the usage, the custom, and 
the spirit of the British Constitution. 
He had always understood the function 
of the Sovereign of the Realm, in re- 
gard to the passing of laws, to be 
either to give or to withhold from Bills 
sent up by the consent of both Houses 
Her Majesty’s Royal Assent. But ob- 
serve the language used in the Queen’s 
Speech with respect to the Irish National 
question. The Sovereign was actually 
advised to say— 

“Tam resolutely opposed to any disturbance 
of that fundamental law ”’ 
—that was, the law of the Legislative 
Union— 
“and in resisting it I am convinced that I shall 
be heartily supported by my Parliament and my 
people.” 
The Party who professed themselves to 
be the guardians of the Constitution had 
thus advised and induced the Sovereign 
to depart from the Constitutional course 
of waiting on the action of the House. 
They had advised and induced the Sove- 
reign to take what would be found to 
have been the regrettable course of de- 
claring in advance Her Majesty’s oppo- 
sition to a certain Bill before the two 
Houses of Parliament had been pleased 
to consider that Bill. Was it meant by 
that paragraph (for which the Govern- 
ment were responsible) that if it should 
happen that both Houses were to agree 
to a Bill for the legislative independence 
of Ireland, the Sovereign ‘vould uncon- 
stitutionally persist in the exercise of the 
Royal veto to the extinction of the 

owers and of the functions of both 

ouses? If it did not mean that, it 
did not mean anything. He thought it 
would have been more decent, more 
seemly, and more Constitutional for the 
Government to have refrained from 
giving the advice reflected in that pas- 
sage until the time had come for the 
Sovereign constitutionally to act—not 
in anticipation of the action of the two 
Houses, but as the sequel to it. Again, 
what did the Government mean by the 
“« disturbance of that fundamental law?” 
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How or why was one law more funda- 
mental than another? Did not all laws 
rest on the same sanction—namely, the 
will of that and the other House of 
Parliament, and the assent of the Queen? 
And the lightest law to which those 
united consents were given had the same 
sanction as any other law, however great 
and vital it might be. Moreover, Her 
Majesty’s Royal Predecessor and Rela- 
tive, King George III., in 1782, gave the 
Royal Assent to a law which not only 
conceded the legislative independence of 
Treland, but actually declared—and the 
language remained on the Statute Book 
to England’s eternal shame—that that 
legislative independence, to which the 
Sovereign now declared itself to be re- 
solutely opposed, should for ever remain 
in force. People sometimes talked as 
though an independent Irish Parliament 
were a matter of ancient history; but it 
should be remembered that there had 
been a series of Irish Parliaments. It 
was only 100 years since the last Irish 
Parliament met; and yet Irishmen were 
now told that it was impossible to alter 
‘‘the fundamental law,” although the 
Sovereign and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were pledged 100 years ago to the 
concession, and to the permanent exist- 
ence of that legislative independence 
which now must not be even argued. 
Her Majesty’s Government had, unfortu- 
nately, given the Sovereignill advice. The 
truth of the statement would, no doubt, 
be accepted hereafter. Those who be- 
lieved in the consistency of the action 
and mind of Her Majesty’s Government 
must have been surprised at some pas- 
sages in the Queen’sSpeech. Even those 
who had no faith in their consistency, 
and no belief in their intelligence, must 
have experienced similar astonishment. 
For while he found that the rising in 
Eastern Roumelia was giving an ex- 
pression to the desire of the inhabitants 
for achange in their political arrange- 
ments, and although the desire of the 
inhabitants of Roumelia, expressed in 
that moderate and Constitutional man- 
ner, had led Her Majesty, under the in- 
fluence of her Advisers, to feel herself 
bound to carry on negotiations to realize 
the wish of those inhabitants, a little 
lower down in the Speech he found that 
deep sorrow was recorded to have been 
caused in the Royal mind by an attempt 
to excite the people of Ireland against 
the maintenance of the Union. A rising 
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in arms by a rebel population in Rou- 
melia was conclusive proof to the Royal 
mind of the justice of their cause; but 
the election of Nationalist Representa- 
tives by five-sixths of the Iris ple, 
in the manner prescribed by the British 
Constitution—that election being con- 
ducted in a peaceful and orderly way— 
was not to be accepted as an expression 
of the desire of the people ; but was to 
be treated, in the language of the Sove- 
reign, as simply a regrettable and de- 
plorable 

** Attempt to excite the people to hostility 
against the Legislative Union.’’ 
What was the moral Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment wanted to drive home to the 
mind of the people of Ireland from ‘these 
things? Were they to understand that 
as long as the Irish people confined 
themselves to orderly and legal and 
Constitutional modes of giving expres- 
sion to their desires they would be de- 
spised and contemned; and that there 
was no probability that the expressions 
of their desires would be taken to be 
valid by the Government or by the Royal 
mind of England until they were driven 
and compelled to risein arms? Nobody 
of men vested with the grave and solemn 
responsibility of the issues of Imperial 
rule had ever committed themselves to 
an inference so imbecile or so fatal as 
that which might be drawn, and which 
must be drawn, from those two para- 
graphs in the Royal Speech. The Cabi- 
net consisted of 14 Members; and he 
ventured to say that any 14 schoolboys 
in the country who could not produce a 
more congruous document than that 
which he was criticizing deserved to be 
whipped. The question of local self- 
government in Ireland had occupied the 
fore-front in the Recess, and the Press 
and publie men of all sections had re- 
cognized its urgency. The Government 
had played for a certain stake at the 
General Election, and they had lost it. 
And now it was found that, with an in- 
difference to their own past constructive 
promises and of the expectations which 
they had raised, and with an insincerity 
which could scarcely be exceeded, they 
were preparing, by means of the Queen’s 
Speech, to make a fresh raid at a conve- 
nient moment upon public simplicity and 
credulity. That Speech was not meant 
to be taken by anyone literally—it was 
simply intended to meet the requirements 
of a dramatic exigency. He could only 
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compare that Speech to a letter written 
by a lady who had an action for breach 
of promise looming in the distance, with 
a view to its being read before the jury. 
The Queen’s Speech had been drawn up, 
not as an exposition of the intentions of 
the Government, but for consumption in 
Ireland, so that after they were turned 
out of Office they might point to it and 
say — ‘‘See what splendid things we 
would have done for you had we re- 
mained in Office; and see what splen- 
did things we will do for you if you 
place usin Office again.” But, after all, 
what promise did the Government hold 
out to the Irish people? They were told 
that as soon as Procedure was done 
with the Government would go on to 
give to England and Scotland county 
councils of a representative character. 
They all knew that in England and 
Scotland county government was not so 
offensive or so injurious to the people 
as it was in Ireland. In England and 
Scotland county government was con- 
ducted by gentlemen between whom and 
the people there existed not only no con- 
flict, but a general confidence; and yet, 
while councils of a representative cha- 
racter were promised to England and 
Scotland, not one word about the repre- 
sentative character of the councils was 
said in the case of Ireland. The Bills 
of England and Scotland were to pre- 
cede the Bills for Ireland; and if they 
indulged the wild and improbable sup- 
position that Her re oy Government 
were to remain in Office, the prospect 
before Members for Ireland was this — 
that Procedure would occupy till Easter ; 
that the English and Scotch County Go- 
vernment Bills would consume the time 
until Whitsuntide; and that the House 
would approach the consideration of a 
worthless Bill for the County Govern- 
ment of Ireland about the time when 
hon. Gentlemen in that House began to 
pine for the pleasures of grouse shoot- 
ing, and to think of the charms of coun- 
try life. The sole principle which 
actuated the present Government was 
the desire to get into Office whenever 
they could, to occupy it as long as they 
could, and when they were thrown out 
to get back as soon as possible. This 
Queen’s Speech was not to be treated as 
a frank and candid contribution to the 
political questions of the time. It was 
simply a kind of device whereby the 
Government, after having lost ce, 
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might be able once more to deceive the 
opinions of the public. The-right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) had a majority over 
the noble Lord, and, upon an Amend- 
ment, could throw the Government out 
if he liked. The noble Lord, when he 
nodded assent, left another material 
element out of view. The noble Lord 
forgot that the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian had not a majority of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not been engaged for 50 years in the 
conflicts of public life without knowing 
that it was not wise to take so grave 
and vital a step without something like 
an approach to certainty as to the re- 
sulting consequences. He, therefore, 
thought the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, in abstaining from moving an 
Amendment and taking a division upon 
the Address at the present moment, 
had shown that prudence he had gained 
by the length of his experience. He 
would also say that it was too soon for 
the noble Lord to attempt to give les- 
sons in Parliamentary strategy to the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
But the noble Lord had also been sur- 
prised by the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) refraining from moving 
an Amendment upon the Address, and 
thus having prevented a general debate 
upon the Irish National question being 
raised with a view to a division being 
taken on the subject. Had the Govern- 
ment made any definite propositions 
with regard to Ireland; had they laid 
down any definite principles, and had 
they held out any hope or prospect of 
a permanent settlement of the Irish 
Question, the Irish Party would have 
been prepared to consider those propo- 
sals, and to have arrived at a conclusion 
whether those proposals were satisfac- 
tory or not. The Government, however, 
had made no proposals whatever. The 
paragraph in the Queen’s Speech was 
simply a blunt and an emphatic “No.” 
That paragraph, therefore, in the opinion 
of the Irish Party, offered no fit materials 
for a debate. The effective answer to 
a blunt and emphatic ‘‘No” was not 
action in that House, but organization 
outside. The noble Lord had pointed 
to the example set by O’Connell as one 
to be followed by the Irish Members ; 
but that example was set a long time 
ago, when the Irish Party was in a very 
different position from that which it at 
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resent held, and when the science of 

rish political action had not advanced 
to the point now attained. Moreover, 
the final success of O’Connell was not 
such as to tempt the present Irish Party 
to follow his example. And he thought 
that no hon. Member who heard him 
would question the accuracy of what he 
said when he asserted that the present 
Irish Leader had proved himself to be a 
man of original faculty. He had shown, 
by his manner of dealing with circum- 
stances, that he was a man who used his 
faculties with signal success; and, there- 
fore, he might be absolved from following 
in all respects the example of O’Connell, 
and especially he might be pardoned 
for declining such advice when it came 
from a British Minister. Another reason 
why the hon. Member for Cork had re- 
frained from moving an Amendment to 
the Address upon the present occasion 
was that the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian had repeatedly affirmed, with 
the consent of the country and, as he 
believed, of all reasonable Englishmen, 
that he was favourable to the settlement 
of the claim of the Irish nation to have 
a national Legislature, provided the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, the supremacy of 
the Crown, and the authority of this 
Parliament to wield the requisite supre- 
macy were respected. They knew of no- 
thing in the desires of the Irish people, 
they knew of nothing in the proposals 
which had up to the present been placed 
before them, which were inconsistent 
with the securities demanded by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them, moreover, that the 
study of this question, unutterably grave, 
had been, and was, his daily and nightly 
care. Well, they desired—and no one 
would deny the reasonableness of the 
desire—to allow the right hon. Gentle- 
man to complete his studies. They de- 
sired to allow the right hon. Gentleman 
time to arrive at a conclusion on this 
question with deliberation, and to have 
an opportunity of stating that con- 
clusion, when the proper time had 
arrived, with due definiteness. And 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to state to the House and to 
the country the conclusion at which he 
had arrived, the time would have come 
when the Government would be some- 
what in the frame of mind of the hero 
of a fanciful anecdote of a country- 
man of his (Mr. Sexton’s) who was said 
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to be “blue-moulded for want of a 
beating.” Upon this question the Go- 
vernment were the challengers, and 
they must recollect that the challenged 
had always a right to the choice of 
weapons. It was for them to say whe- 
ther they would proceed by means of a 
division on the Address or by some 
other method which, though less direct, 
might be more effectual. It was quite 
plain to them that this paragraph in the 
Speech was not intended so much as a 
declaration of opinion as for coaxing 
either the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian or the Irish Mem- 
bers into the presentation of a measure. 
In regard to the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, he would say that his hon. 
Friend was now beginning to be rather 
too old a bird to be caught by a certain 
familiar method ; and, even if he were 
not an old bird in politics, the chaff in 
this case had been spread in an exceed- 
ingly artless manner. The Government 
expected that the Irish Members would 
propose an Amendment on the subject. 
When coercion was proposed, and when 
the Government came forward with 
their Bills, they, or their Successors, 
would be left under no mistake for a 
single moment as to the intention of the 
Irish Members to resist such an attempt 
to injure and insult their people. They 
would fight every inch of ground along 
which the measure would have to pass 
to the utmost of their power. They 
would fight it by every means at present 
known to Parliamentary usage, and 
every means their future study of Par- 
liamentary usage would enable them to 
conceive. While, however, they were 
ready to fight positive proposals, they 
were not prepared to hang a debate on 
a contingency, and to to a division 
on a “when” or an “if.” The truth 
was that he pitied the Government more 
than he blamed them. He believed 
that they had good intentions last week ; 
but those intentions had disappeared 
under the pressure of circumstances. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House had, of course, to bear in 
mind that he had arrayed in the ranks 
of his Party a certain poisonous element 
in the shape of 18 Irish Tories, and that 
nine English constituencies had done 
him the ill-service of returning Irish 
Tories to the House. Everyone knew 
that Ireland needed remedial measures ; 
yet if the Government proposed a speck 
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or an atom of remedy for Irish griev- 
ances about 27 Irish Tories, sitting for 
English as well as for Irish constituen- 
cies, would desert their Party. [‘‘No!’’] 
‘*No,” they said ! Why, he saw a Gen- 
tleman, an Irish ex-official of undoubted 
military spirit, opposite him (Mr. John- 
ston), who had proclaimed over and over 
again that upon the day that Home 
Rule was passed—they should remem- 
ber with the consent of this Parliament 
—that he and his valorous followers 
would line with rifles every ditch from 
Belfast to the Boyne. They all knew 
that the cardinal article of this Gentle- 
man’s creed—an article which threw 
into the most complete insignificance 
the Thirty-nine Articles — was that 
rather than allow Home Rule for Ire- 
land they would kick the Queen’s Crown 
into the Boyne. Irish rebels might in 
former days have been found in the Na- 
tionalist ranks; but Irish rebels were to- 
day enshrined in the ranks of the Con- 
stitutional Party. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
think of gentlemen who were capable 
of insulting the Royal dignity by kick- 
ing the Queen’s Crown into the Boyne ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I never said so. 
I rise to Order, Sir. I never made such 
a statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man will have a full opportunity after- 
wards of combating any statement made 
by the hon. Member. He is out of 
Order in interrupting. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I never said so. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not continue in that 
House the habit of indiscipline which 
led to his severance from official life 
in Ireland. He never said that the 
hon. Gentleman had used that specific 
language; but he did assert that the 
hon. Gentleman had repeatedly declared 
that if Home Rule were passed he and 
his friends would line every ditch from 
Belfast to the Boyne with rifles. [Mr. 
Jounston : Hear, hear!] Consequently, 
he could not perceive the practical point 
of the hon. Gentleman’s contradiction. 
It rather appeared to him to be based 
on a fine distinction, like those points 
of Calvinistic doctrines which caused 
very violent discussions inside the fold, 
but the meaning of which was not very 
clear to outsiders. It was very sad to 
see these rowdy supporters of disunion 
springing up in the ranks of the ‘Loyal 
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minority.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bristol was well aware 
that if he were to propose the smallest 
and most contemptible measure of re- 
form he and his Government would im- 
mediately die of an ‘internal disorder.” 
On the other hand, he believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not propose 
coercion, for the common-sense of the 
country would reject it. The right hon. 
Gentleman could only go on doing no- 
thing, and for that reason he from his 
heart rather pitied than blamed the 
Government. He denied that any case 
had been made out for coercion. In the 
Queen’s Speech reference was made to 
the absence of serious crime in Ireland. 
The Grand Juries, the Constitutional 
pilots of coercion, had been silent; not 
one word had fallen from the Judicial 
Bench to intimate that witnesses would 
not come forward or that juries were 
unwilling to find verdicts. Indeed, the 
right hon. Gentleman showed himself 
that the ordinary law was amply suffi- 
cient to deal with the existing state of 
affairs. Only a few days ago two 
Judges in Ireland refused to change 
the venue in a certain case, and stated 
that their knowledge of the verdicts 
found by the juries in that and other 
counties did not entitle them to do what 
they were asked. The only claim for 
coercion rested upon. the charge of 
‘‘ Boycotting.”” He would solemnly tell 
the House that ‘‘ Boyeotting,” though it 
had its grave and condemnable aspects, 
was, in fact, a safety-valve against out- 
rage. He would prove it in a few words. 
The condition of things in Ireland was 
this—that the bulk of the small occu- 
piers had cleared themselves of their 
last penny — sometimes selling their 
stock, sometimes their very furniture— 
two or three years ago, in order to gain 
the advantage of the Arrears Act. 
They robbed themselves of the last 
penny they had in the world in order 
to procure a clean slate; but in the 
years which had elapsed since then the 
value of every staple of agricultural 
produce had gone down upon the aver-’ 
age all round about 40 per cent. He 
could assure the House that the small 
farmer in Ireland was not able at the 
present moment to get for his produce 
all round within 40 per cent of what he 
could have got when the judicial rents 
began to be fixed. The tenants could 
not pay the judicial rents this year—it 
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was impossible. English Gentlemen 
who listened to him knew the truth of 
what he said. They had reason to know 
the gravity and reality of the agricul- 
tural depression. They knew that they 
themselves had cut down their house- 
holds and retrenched their expenses; 
that some of them had parted with their 
town houses, and in various ways had 
practised a rigid economy in order, in 
obedience to the dictates of their own 
consciences and public opinion, to make 
abatements to their tenants. He had 
seen many remissions of 50 per cent. 
Was it not strange that English gentle- 
men, who had shown so generous a re- 
gard for their tenants, who themselves 
were often men of capital able to bear 
a strain as well as the landlords, should 
unite themselves for the purpose of de- 
nying similar rights to Ireland with a 
body of hard driven and unscrupulous 
Trish landlords, who refused to give any 
abatement? The Duke of Devonshire 
had given an abatement of 20 per cent 
to his Irish tenants, and another great 
English landlord in Ireland had given 
a similar abatement; but in these cases 
the Irish tenants had the good fortune 
to be under landlords whose instincts 
were guided, and whose conduct was 
ee by the usages of English life. 

ut what was very strange to him was 
this—that the Duke of Devonshire 
having given this abatement of 20 per 
cent, and thereby admitted the urgent 
pressure of the Irish agricultural crisis, 
should have accepted association with the 
landlords who were refusing abatements, 
and had placed himself at the head of 
the extermination association, and given 
countenance to the deputations which 
waited on the Marquess of Salisbury to 
urge either that the Irish tenants should 
be compelied this winter to pay unre- 
duced rents while parting with every 
shilling they had for fodd, or for dealing 
with their land this year, or else that 
they should be turned out of their hold- 
ings, and the landlords enabled to break 
the tenancy. He was glad the right hon. 
‘Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was present to hear him; and he 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that the real object of this cry for co- 
ercion was to enable the landlords to 
break the tenancies created by the Land 
Act of 1881; to enable these rack- 
renting and unscrupulous landlords, 
with millstones of debt round their 
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necks, to immorally and flagrantly evade 
the responsibilities and duties placed 
upon them by the solemn fiat of the 
law. These purblind landlords were 
all in favour of the Legislative Union. 
The Legislative Union, indeed! Why, 
the Legislative Union had ruined them. 
It took them away from their own 
country into competition with the land- 
lords of England. It had sent them 
out upon a wild goose chase of — 
tition in the cost and expense of life 
with a far wealthier set of men than 
themselves. After 85 years the conse- 
quences of that course were seen. They 
saw this set of poor extravagant Irish 
landlords, with two-thirds of the fee- 
simple value of their land in the hands 
of English money-lenders, engaged in 
the idle attempt socially to compete with 
the landlords of England. Was it be- 
cause three generations of these spend- 
thrifts found themselves in the hands of 
those who were generically termed the 
Jews, that when they had got to this 
desperate pass they were to be enabled 
to extract their unabated rents for the 
purpose of endeavouring to meet en- 
gagements contracted by their own folly 
and their own vice? That was the real 
ease for coercion in Ireland. As to 
‘“ Boycotting,”’ if it was not for the com- 
paratively moderate means which it 
placed in men’s hands for vindicating 
public opinion against those whom the 
people of Ireland considered to be public 
enemies, it would not be within the 
power of law or government to limit 
outrage. The force of “ Boycotting” 
lay in the universality of that public 
opinion. When landlords persisted in 
heaping law costs upon indigent tenants, 
thrust out tenants for the non-payment 
of impossible rents in order to break their 
tenancy and obtain once more the arbi- 
trary ownership of the land, he said 
that the people of the country having no 
power to make the law for themselves, 
and finding their Representatives in the 
House of Commons always overborne 
and often insulted, were morally justified 
so far as they could in making public 
opinion and their consciences stand in 
the place of the law. They were justi- 
fied in refusing association, in refusing 
dealing, with anyone who availed him- 
self of an alien law. He would tell 
the House, once for all, that there was 
only one way of ending ‘‘ Boycot- 
ting” inIreland. It was animpalpable 
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evil, which was the growth of public 
opinion. So long as laws were main- 
tained in Ireland which the people knew 
to be unjust, which they saw to be an 
agency for their extermination and for 
driving them from their homes and their 
country, they would say that as between 
English law and their own self-preser- 
vation it was their duty to make their 

ublic opinion felt as far as they could. 

he only way to prevent the formation 
of that public opinion was to confide the 
power and responsibility of making 
Irish law to the hands of Irishmen, 
thereby giving the best security that the 
law should be administered satisfactorily. 
The Nationalist Members felt that they 
had a position of growing influence and 
of gathering strength. Attempts had 
been made to minimize the National 
success of the General Election in Ire- 
land ; but he thought that the Gentle- 
men who listened would agree with him 
that wherever that National success 
might be questioned, it was not doubted 
in the House of Commons. They were 
five-sixths of the Members from Ireland, 
and they represented five-sixths of the 
population. [“No!”] Unquestionably. 
|‘*No!’’} An hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who looked studious, but who was not 
well-informed, said ‘‘No!”’ He invited 
that hon. Member to go to any record 
he liked and add up the population in 
the 85 seats they had won, and he would 
find that the total generally represented 
five-sixths of the population. He invited 
him further to add up the electors of 
these 85 constituencies, and he would 
find that those electors generally repre- 
sented five-sixths of the electors of Ire- 
land. Another fact was one that Eng- 
lish gentlemen who knew how few seats 
were uncontested in Great Britain would 
hear with interest. Out of the 101 seats 
—counties and boroughs—in Ireland 20 
fell into the Nationalists’ possession 
without contest. The House would 
perceive the significance of that. All 
the contests against the Nationalists 
were managed by a central bureau— 
the silk mercers, he understood, gave 
£1,000—and it had ample funds. They 
had the authority of Viscount de Vesci, 
one of the leaders of the so-called Loyal 
and Patriotic League, that those con- 
tests were inaugurated and carried on 
for the purpose of giving every man in 
favour of upholding the Legislative Union 
between Ireland and Great Britain an 
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opportunity of voting. Why did they not 
give this opportunity in these 20 seats ? 
It was, he presumed, because there were 
no men there who wanted to record their 
votes in favour of the Legislative Union. 
They fought 68 contests with anti-Na- 
tionalists. Well, in the four Divisions 
of the county Tipperary the Nation- 
alists polled 16,000 votes, the upholders 
of the Legislative Union polled in the 
four Divisions 800. In South - West 
Meath the so-called Loyalists polled 200; 
in South Cork, 195; in South Galway, 
164. [Mr. Broprick: East Antrim. ] 
Viscount de Vesci was confident that 
every man who was in favour of up- 
holding the Legislative Union would 
come forward and vote. In East Gal- 
way, 133 voted; in North Kildare, 174; 
in North Mayo, 131; in Mid Cork, 106; 
in South Mayo, 75; and in East Kerry, 
30. Out of 68 contests in which they 
engaged, in only 10 did they poll over 
1,000 votes; while the average vote for 
a successful National candidate was in 
every case 4,000 or 5,000 votes. When 
he heard talk of intimidation and illegal 
acts connected with the elections, he 
asked how came it to pass that after 
this ridiculous result, after this proof 
that the anti-National Party of Ireland 
had no appreciable existence, how came 
it to pass that not a single election had 
been questioned by an Election Peti- 
tion? Well, he would ask hon. Gentle- 
men opposite what was the definition 
of a real contest? It was a contest in 
which each side had at least some 
chance of winning. Now, was it ex- 
pected that people at sham contests 
would have behaved as they would at 
real contests? Many National voters 
were old and feeble and were very poor, 
and the magistrates and the Govern- 
ment in Ireland took good care not to 
extend facilities for polling in propor- 
tion to the extent of the franchise; and 
yet, though the proportion of the voting 
was so great as it was, it had been sug- 
gested by an hon. Gentleman opposite 
that there had been abstentions. He 
knew of poor men in his Division of 
Sligo, badly clothed and badly fed, who 
walked in the most inclement day of the 
week for over 20 miles in order to re- 
cord their votes, and that, of course, 
was a sham contest where he received 
5,000 and the other man got 500, and 
everybody knew from the beginning 
that the seat was won. He never saw 
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anything like the eagerness of the 
voters to exercise the franchise. He 
knew what he was talking of, for he 
was a candidate in two elections, in one 
of which he was defeated by 35 votes. 
He knew of a large number of cases 
that proved beyond doubt the eagerness 
of the people to exercise their votes. 
During his unsuccessful contest in the 
town of Belfast, a dying man when told 
that he could not go to the poll replied, 
that if only he could record his vote for 
the National Party his death would be 
a matter of no concern. Another man, 
aged 91, proposed to walk seven miles 
to vote, and did actually walk four be- 
fore he could obtain a seat in a convey- 
ance. Even the police admitted to him 
at the booths that at other elections the 
difficulty was to bring up voters; but in 
this case it was impossible to hold them 
back ; but he noticed in the deputation 
which recently waited on the Marquess 
of Salisbury, that a flagrant falsehood 
was placed in the forefront of the pro- 
ceeding. |‘‘No!”’] Yes; that was the 
fact. In the progress of reform the 
transition of the party of tyranny was 
generally from brute force to lies. When 
brute force failed, they resorted to false- 
hood. It was their last card in the 
pack. The Marquess of Salisbury was 
told that owing to intimidation (though 
there was no Petition) one-third of the 
voters outside Ulster did not go to the 
poll. Now, could they have common 
patience with that. Could statements 
such as those be listened to with patience 
when he said that in Ulster, Leinster, 
and Connaught, with 51 contests, the 
total number of votes in the three Pro- 
vinces reached 300,000? Striking out 
the constituencies where there were no 
contested elections, and where there 
could be no appeal, and which, there- 
fore, should be thrown out of account, 
the proportion of electors who actually 
came up to poll in the contested Divi- 
sions in three Provinces was 75 per cent, 
not including spoiled votes. Would 
anyone say that there was intimidation 
in London? Yet, in the London bo- 
roughs the proportion of voters was 74 
per cent, whilst the percentage all over 
Ireland was 75. Now, would anyone 
have the hardihood—though he knew 
that was the chief stock-in-trade of 
some Gentlemen opposite—would any 
one get up and say, after that conclusive 
proof that Ireland went to the poll more 
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numerously than London, that intimi- 
dation kept any number away? There 
were six contests in Dublin, four of 
which were shams, two were real. That 
was, there were two contests in which 
the anti-Nationalists might have been 
supposed to have a chance; but four 
were places in which his hon. Friends 
could not be beaten. But in the two 
cases where there were contests the 
voting was 80 per cent, and that in 
a place where, if they wished to inti- 
midate, and could have done so, they 
would, doubtless, have been supposed 
to perform the operation. Out of 68 
contests which the Nationalists fought 
they were beaten in four only; and 
when he told the House that one of 
these seats was taken from them by 
a majority of 27 out-of nearly 4,000, 
and in his own case that he was beaten 
by 35 out of 8,000, he thought it would 
be seen that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who sat for these constituencies in Bel- 
fast and Derry were not safe in their 
possessions; and he might quote for 
their comfort the words of Macbeth— 

“To be thus is nothing; but to be safely thus.” 
If they drew a line round Antrim and 
around two-thirds of Down, they would 
have brought the anti-National Party 
within a paddock. So that it was ap- 
parent that the anti-National Party in 
Ireland had no longer any practical 
standing. As to the charge of intimi- 
dation, in the 10 contests between Libe- 
rals and Tories where the Nationalists 
had no interest, the total poll was 78 
per cent of the register. Where, then, 
was the intimidation? But in the two 
cases where they had a real contest the 
poll was 80 per cent; and now, to cap 
the climax and crown the argument, he 
would point out that in the four Ulster 
contests, where they were beaten, and 
where they had supreme reason for inti- 
midation if they could, and were it 
lawful, in these four, so full and free 
was the election that the voters num- 
bered 90 percent of the register. Well, 
if that was not a conclusive case he did 
not know what was. He had proved 
that where the fight was real the voting 
went up, and that the vote was lower 
when they were not concerned. He 
hoped that the House would not in 
future be troubled or irritated by at- 
tempts to minimize the effect of the Na- 
tionalist victory at the last General Elec- 
tion. Oonsidering the poverty of the 
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people, and the distance they had to 
travel to record their votes, there never 
was an instance of such a manifestation 
of complete confidence in a Parliamen- 
tary Party as was afforded by the results 
of the last General Election in Ireland. 
If the verdict then given by the Irish 
- could not gain for Ireland Par- 
iamentary freedom, he feared that no 
Party means could gain it. It was for 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
who he hoped would soon have Minis- 
terial responsibility, to consider whe- 
ther he would make himself a partici- 
pator in the folly of the present Govern- 
ment, who, while friendly to the rising 
in arms of the Roumelian people, ap- 
peared to think that a great Constitu- 
tional movement was to be despised and 
contemned because it was in a country 
within the British Empire. They, the 
Irish Members, were not called on in 
this stage to define the means of satis- 
fying the demands of the Irish people. 
It was for them to state the grievance ; 
it was for the Government, with its re- 
sources of statesmanship, to find these 
means. It had been shown that during 
the last 85 years since the Union the 
population of Ireland had decayed and 
fallen away, while that of every other 
country had increased; that land had 
fallen, and was falling, out of cultiva- 
tion ; that distress and poverty were in- 
creasing; that famine was becoming 
more frequent and periodic, and that 
discontent and the convulsion of society 
were increasing. When these facts were 
established the functions of the Irish 
Members were discharged, their duty 
was done. Those who had the responsi- 
bility as well as the power of Govern- 
ment knew well that within the bounds 
of the British Empire there were a score 
or so of Parliaments, and that, never- 
theless, the integrity of the Empire still 
existed ; the Government must be versed 
in tke framing and revising of Oonsti- 
tutions; they must be acquainted with 
the construction of these various Parlia- 
ments, and with the securities estab- 
lished to prevent these Parliaments 
transgressing proper bounds. They had 
agents in every country, and could exa- 
mine the duality of Austria and Hun- 
gary, of Norway and Sweden, of Fin- 
land with Russia; they could consider 
the great Federation of the German 
Empire, and the miniature Federation 
of Switzerland. It was for the Govern- 
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ment, with these details in their hands, 
to inform themselves and cull and select 
from those various precedents that sys- 
tem of check and counter-check, of 
balance and counterpoise, by which free- 
dom might be granted the people of 
Ireland, and the integrity of the Zmpire 
at the same time protected. It was 
absurd and delusive to pretend that the 
integrity of the Empire, the supremacy 
of the Crown, or the authority of the 
Empire were imperilled or called in 
question by the wishes or necessities of 
the Irish people. ‘Lhe supremacy of the 
Crown was never called in question. It 
remained unaffected in the Irish Parlia- 
ment that previously existed. The 
supremacy of the Crown was, in fact, 
altogether outside the scope of the ques- 
tion. The supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment required no guarantee; and he 
would tell them that the only permanent 
guarantee rested in ihe satisfaction of 
the people. Let them only consider the 
effect of arbitrary coercion. Nothing 
but discontent and opposition could be 
felt towards the insulting rule of alien 
officials. Let them contrast that with 
the state of affairs which would ensue if 
the laws for Ireland were made by 
Irishmen, and if the Irish people were 
sensible that the law deserved their 
respect and obedience because it was 
framed with a view to their wishes 
and necessities, where, then, would 
be the danger to the integrity of 
the Empire? As to the authority 
of this Parliament, had they not all the 
authority necessary for the supremacy of 
the Crown—the authority that was in- 
herent in them? The Act of 1782 was 
repealed—foully, shamefully, and cor- 
ruptly repealed—in 1800 by this Parlia- 
ment. It must, therefore, be obvious 
that if at any future time they found that 
the existence of an Irish Par‘iament en- 
dangered the supremacy of the Crown or 
the integrity of the Empire this operation 
could be repeated. He called upon them 
to believe him when he said that if they 
looked around, if they considered the 
numbers of the Irish race, if they con- 
sidered their growth and power in other 
lands ; their growing influence in Eng- 
land, in the Colonies and dependencies, 
of this country and in other countries ; 
if they took into account and into their 
minds the persistent and unquenchable 
determination of that race to procure the 
freedom of their country; it they also 
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remembered the growing complications 
of British interests in various parts of 
the world, and the ease with which such 
complications might be affected and dis- 
turbed, the growth of military spirit in 
Europe and other parts of the world, 
they would, he thought, agree with him 
that the danger to the integrity of the 
British Empire would, as far as Ireland 
was concerned, lie in a dogged persever- 
ance in the fatal—the now anachronistic 
—fallacy of keeping at their doors a dis- 
contented country and a convulsed 
society ; and that so far as Ireland was 
concerned the permanent, and sole per- 
manent, safety, both for the integrity of 
the Empire and the supremacy of the 
Crown, lay in boldly, courageously, and 
frankly approaching the question, and 
once for all giving a safe and rational 
measure of freedom to the Irish people. 
He would not be drawn for a moment 
from these grave questions before them 
by any speeches that had been made on 
the other side of the House into any idle 
or bitter discussion. He would only say 
that the peculiar qualities of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Major 
Saunderson) were rather thrown away on 
that House. That House liked to hear 
a little argument. The House was 
patient and attentive whenever it heard 
a speech such as reasonable men might 
be expected to offer, or reasonable 
men to hear with patience; but as 
far as the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was concerned his eloquence was 
rather thrown away—he would be more 
at home in a ditch-lining region. From 
what he had seen of the gallant Gentle- 
man he wouldsay that he would probably 
have made an exceedingly presentable 
dervish. He would conclude by saying 
that he had taken from the right hon. 
Gent]eman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
with all the respect that was due from 
one of his inexperience to one of his great 
ability and experience, the advice he had 
given with regard to the spirit in which 
the Irish National cause should be dis- 
cussed. The question required the wis- 
dom of counsel, the moderation of 
thought, and theforbearance of language 
which had proceeded from the right 
hon. Gentleman; and he (Mr. Sexton) 
was also mindful—and he believed that 
England as well as Ireland would be 
mindful—of the prudence and forbear- 
ance and statesmanship of the course and 
example set bythe hon. Member for Oork. 
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For his part, he had endeavoured to 
confine himself to arguments relevant to 
the question; and he thought he could 
say with some confidence, both for his 
hon. Friends and himself, that they 
would, with all that force that was in 
them, whatever provocation might be 
applied, and from whatever quarter it 
might come, refrain from doing any act, 
or from saying any word, by which{they 
might compete with others in the evil 
system of exciting passion. They would 
say nothing which could prejudice, or 
hamper, or delay that calm, wise, peace- 
ful, and he hoped friendly, settlement of 
the great national and international 
question in which their thoughts and 
affections were engaged. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that 
whatever might be the surprise felt by 
the House at the course taken by the 
Irish Party, that course could scarcely 
have been anticipated. That House, 
which met a few days ago for the de- 
spatch of Public Business, was elected 
under very peculiar circumstances. The 
House would remember, and it had been 
reminded by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that 
over 80 Representatives for Ireland had 
been returned to Parliament for the pur- 
pose, and with the object, of promoting 
and effecting, if possible, the separation of 
themselves and their country from the 
Legislative Union with England which 
now existed. The speeches made by 
those hon. Gentlemen during that elec- 
toral contest were not ambiguous. What 
was claimed by the hon. Members who 
were returned was complete and entire 
legislative independence, and, therefore, 
as a necessary consequence, that there 
should be coneeded to Ireland and the 
Parliament established there power and 
authority over the Irish Executive, and, 
with that, power over the persons and 
property of everyone in Ireland. That 
programme was a very extensive and 
exceptional one; and, when a Parlia- 
ment was assembled in which those 80 
Members found their places, it would 
surely seem to be the clear duty of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown to 
advise Her Majesty to refer in some 
way to these circumstances in the Speech 
from the Throne. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo had, however, 
criticized the paragraph relating to 
Legislative Union in the Speech from 
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the Throne, and he had called it un- 
usual and unconstitutional. Well, he 
(Mr. Holmes) would admit that it was 
unusual; but he denied that it was un- 
constitutional. A paragraph of that 
sort, it was true, did not appear in every 
Speech from the Throne. Indeed, it 
necessarily appeared in very few such 
Speeches ; because the state of circum- 
stances in which such a paragraph 
would be inserted was very excep- 
tional. When, however, those very 
exceptional circumstances did exist, the 
Ministers of the Crown would be want- 
ing in their duty if they did not ad- 
vise the Queen to express the opinion 
which they, as her Advisers, were un- 
derstood to entertain. He might refer 
the House to a great authority upon 
Constitutional usage. When a similar 
agitation arose in Ireland more than 50 
years ago—and many hon. Members 
were returned from Ireland pledged to 
a similar programme—a great Constitu- 
tional authority, Earl Grey, advised His 
Majesty to address Parliament in lan- 
guage stronger than any which was 
used on the present occasion. These, 
then, being the circumstances under 
which the House assembled, and the 
Speech from the Throne was delivered, 
it might have been expected that the 
Leader of this powerful Party would, 
in some way or other, bring the subject 
to the notice of the House, and take the 
sense of the House upon it. He (Mr. 
Holmes) would admit that it was not ne- 
cessary for the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, or his Colleagues, 
to take that course in order to show what 
their views were, for those views had 
been most distinctly formulated on many 
occasions, when they had said that what 
they desired was a separation from the 
Imperial Parliament. For the same 
reason, it was not necessary that they 
should respond to the invitation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) to state 
what were their views, or what their 
countrymen required. But he (Mr. 
Holmes) must confess he was surprised 
to hear the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, the Leader of their powerful 
Party, address the House in very calm 
and temperate language in the course 
of the debate without referring to the 
repeal of the Legislative Union from 
one end of his speech to the other. He 
made some remarks on the Land Laws 
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in Ireland, and the necessity for some 
further legislation, overlooking the fact 
that for the last five years the Legisla- 
ture had been employed in dealing with 
that question. He referred to the fact 
that some landlords were just and others 
unjust ; but, from the beginning to the 
end of his speech, he never once re- 
ferred to the platform on which he and 
his Party were elected, or to the ques- 
tion on which they took their stand. 
Beyond that, on the previous evening 
two other hon. Members of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Party had addressed the 
House; and if they had not altogether 
abstained from the subject, they had 
by no means given it a prominent posi- 
tion in what they said. He (Mr. Holmes) 
must, however, confess that the hon. 
Member for Sligo had that night, to 
a certain extent, relieved the House 
from the surprise with which they lis- 
tened to the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, and had enabled them to clearly 
understand the principle and policy of 
the distinguished Leader of his Party. 
He (Mr. Holmes) understood the hon. 
Member for Sligo to say that he and his 
Friends were not sure at present of the 
course which might be taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, and that it would, therefore, 
be premature in them to formulate their 
demands in a Resolution until they saw 
what prospect there was of that Resolu- 
tion not only commanding the votes of the 
85 Irish Members, but also receiving the 
support of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
might ultimately succeed in educating his 
Party toa greater extent than he appeared 
to have done at present. But there was no 
necessity for the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork to explain what his policy 
and his views were on this subject. Last 
night the hon. Member for the Nuneaton 
Division of Warwickshire (Mr. Johns) 
had approved the policy of the Leader of 
the Opposition not opening his hand, and 
had said that it was not for the right hon. 
Gentleman or his Party to supply views 
or suggest a policy to the Government. 
He (Mr. Holmes) quite agreed with that 
proposition, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not asked for any views ; their 
own views were expressed in the Speech 
from the Throne, and in the speeches of 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer and the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India, who, in his speech, had given a 
temperate and grave explanation, not 
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merely of the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but of the entire Tory 
Party. The hon. Member for the Nun- 
eaton Division of Warwickshire seemed 
prepared to follow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
wherever he went ; but it would be more 
to the purpose to know the policy of the 
Leaders of the Party to which the hon. 
Member belonged, and that, at all 
events, appeared to be the view of the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Albert Grey), who had expressed a 
desire to know what the views of his 
Leader were, and a wish that would, it 
was to be hoped, be gratified before the 
debate concluded—to hear from the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington), or some other Gentleman 
on the Front Opposition Bench, whether 
they were not disposed to furnish some 
little light and leading on this, one of 
the greatest questions ever submitted to 
the House of Commons. He (Mr. 
Holmes) would express the hope that 
the hon. Member for Northumber- 
land would be gratified in that desire ; 
but it was a very slight hope, since 
the condition of the Front Opposition 
Bench from 11 at night to 1 o’clock 
that morning had not been of a cha- 
racter to lead one to believe that there 
was that profound interest in the sub- 
ject which one would have supposed 
would be taken. The hon. Member for 
Sligo in his speech set forth the distinct 
issue that his Party asked, and would 
accept—namely, nothing less than com- 
plete legislative independence, free from 
any control whatever. Here was the 
issue, as to which there was no doubt or 
ambiguity ; and if it could not be sub- 
mitted to the House for those reasons of 
policy which had been thrown out from 
time to time, the day was not far distant, 
he hoped, when the country would know 
the views of all its politicians on the 
subject. The paragraph in the Royal 
Speech dealing with Legislative Union 
was not the only one dealing with Ire- 
land. It was followed by another of 
grave importance, requiring most serious 
consideration from the House. It re- 
presented that the present social condi- 
tion of Ireland was not a cheerful one. 
It painted that condition in colours that 
must be called gloomy. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
in referring to this paragraph, said that 
he had not the means of knowing what 
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the social condition of Ireland was. He 
(Mr. Holmes) would admit that, in a 
—— of that kind, Her Majesty’s 

overnment had more means of infor- 
mation than any independent Member 
of the House; and he did not quarrel 
with the right hon. Gentleman for sug- 
gesting that this was a matter for the 
Government to consider for themselves. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that his mind had been engaged daily 
and nightly in considering this question 
for some time past ; but he (Mr. Holmes) 
would be sorry if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had confined his attention to one 
single aspect of the question. Afterall, 
the foundation of all legislation must 
rest on the social condition of Ireland; 
and, though Her Majesty’s Government 
had more, still every independent Mem- 
ber must have much information on this 
point at his hand. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman had been engaged, and, as 
he (Mr. Holmes) thought, honestly en- 
gaged, from 1869, during the time he 
had been in Office, in promoting mea- 
sures for Ireland. It must surely occur 
to the right hon. Gentleman, from time 
to time, to consider what had been the 
result of all his efforts. A very remark- 
able statement had been made by the 
hon. Member for Sligo in the course of 
the debate—namely, that during the 
past five years Ireland had been going 
from bad to worse; that discontent had 
increased and prosperity lessened ; and 
yet those years were those wherein the 
greatest efforts were made at concilia- 
tion. [Mr. Sexton: I said 85 years, 
not five years.| At all events, they 
might take the last five years of special 
effort as typical, during which time 
so much had been done for Ireland. 
He should, however, go a little more into 
detail, and he should ask whether that 
debate had not thrown some light on 
the matter? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian might not 
have made up his mind; but the hon. 
Member for Northumberland (Mr. A. 
Grey) had no difficulty on that point. The 
hon. Member had told them that in three 
Provinces in Ireland the only law recog- 
nized was the law of the League. Now, 
he (Mr. Holmes) was not accepting that 
himself in its broad and general lines. 
He, however, asked, what had they on 
this subject from the Representatives of 
the National Party? He thought the 
speeches of the Members for the City of 
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Cork and for Sligo were very remarkable. 
The House would remember what was 
stated in the Royal Speech, that there 
was no marked increase in serious 
crime; but it was further stated that 
there was evidence of concerted resist- 
ance to the enforcement of legal obliga- 
tions and also organized intimidation. 
Now, he had followed carefully the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, who, in referring to the 
many branches of the National League, 
said strong efforts were made by the 
Central Authority to keep those branches 
within legal and proper bounds. He 
(Mr. Holmes) would admit that those 
efforts had been made; but the hon. 
Member had not told the House how 
the efforts were received by the local 
branches, and whether they were suc- 
cessful. {Mr. T. C. Harrineron: They 
were.] What were the facts? The Na- 
tional League had been growing steadily 
for some years ; indeed, from 1883, when 
it stood at 242, until,at the end of 1884, 
it had 592 branches. In July last it 
had over 800 branches, and on the 31st 
of December it had 1,280 branches. 
| ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He was quite pre- 
pared for those cheers. .He knew that 
it was their anxiety and wish to increase 
this organization; and, further, the 
House had been told, in the most dis- 
tinct terms, by the hon. Member for 
Sligo, that the League intended to con- 
tinue its work until the Irish Party had 
carried their great object, an indepen- 
dent Legislature. Indeed, he was very 
much mistaken if a great portion of the 
hon. Member’s remarks was not a justi- 
fication of that very intimidation con- 
demned in the Queen’s Speech, seeing it 
was referred to by him as a safety-valve. 
What was the character of this concerted 
action, this organized intimidation? 
From the information they had been able 
to obtain it amounted to this—that the 
League dictated to every person in 
many parts of Ireland what their course 
of action should be, and interfered with 
that individual liberty which should be 
protected in every civilized State, and 
that not as between landlord and ten- 
ant alone, but in every relation of life. 
[‘*No, no!””] He should be able to 
satisfy the House by evidence that that 
was so. The question could not be re- 
solved by mere statistics of crime. To 


borrow a word from the hon. Member, 
the operations of the system were fre- 
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quently intangible; they could hardly 


reach it, or touch it. They knew meet- 
ings were held; but they had no means 
of learning what was done at them. 
[‘*Oh, oh!’’] He was well aware that 
there were public meetings of this body; 
but the dangerous action of this organi- 
zation originated not at the public, but 
at the private meetings. It was in pri- 
vate houses that their plans were carried 
out with regard to intimidation, and it 
was there that the danger lurked, that 
the danger was to be found. The effect 
could only be judged by combining the 
evidence of certain isolated facts, each one 
small in itself, and by the statements of 
those well acquainted with the country. 
The statements in the Royal Speech were 
based on documents prepared by Go- 
vernment officials. They were based on 
statements of those who had no power 
or wish to manipulate statistics. They 
were also based on the statements of the 
Judges, who, in the month of December, 
had directed that the writs of the Supe- 
rior Courts should be served through the 
post, and not personally, owing to the 
system of intimidation by these 1,200 
branches of the National League. They 
were also based upon the fact that at 
the Licensing Sessions in October it was 
necessary for the Crown to oppose the 
issue of licences; because publicans, by 
refusing to supply persons obnoxious 
to the League, failed to fulfil the obliga- 
tions attaching to their licence. He 
might also refer to the remarkable case 
of the ‘‘ Boycotting ’’ of the Cork Steam 
Packet Company. That was once a 
prosperous and wealthy concern; but 
because they carried out their obligations 
as common carriers to an Association, 
they had been almost ruined and brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”} The cheers of hon Members 
showed that they approved of that. It 
was unfortunate, perhaps, that Her 
Majesty’s Government were obliged to 
say that they considered that such action 
on the part of any organization was one 
which was contrary to the first principles 
of law. In support of his assertion that 
that organization carried on its opera- 
tions in almost every part of the country 
and in relation to almost every business 
of life there was one piece of evidence 
he would like to bring before the House. 
It so happened that there was published 
in United /reland, a journal conducted 
with great ability, and in support of the 
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National League, each week, a series of 
resolutions supplied by the secretaries 
of various branches throughout the 
country; and by on those resolutions 
one could form some idea of the nature 
of the operations of this organization. 
In a copy of the paper for October 24, 
he found that at a meeting of the branch 
at Oughterard the following resolution 
was passed :— 

“That in view of the present depression and 
fall in the price of stock and farm produce we 
call upon the shop keepers to grant a reduction 
of 25 per cent in all outstanding debts, as it is 
impossible for the poor tenant farmers to meet 
all their liabilities at present.’’ 


It would thus be seen that this was not 
a matter between landlords and tenants, 
but that the ordinary shop-keepers were 
called upon, with the sanction of the 
National League, to make a reduction 
of 25 per cent. From the same journal, 
and almost next in succession, he read 
that at a meeting at Caherline, County 
Limerick— ' 

“ The case of a land-grabber, who had made 
a half-hearted surrender of his ill-gotten 
plunder, was before the meeting. It was re- 
solved to exercise the force of public opinion 
—— him until a complete restitution is 
made. 


What wasthe meaning of a land-grabber 
according to this resolution? It meant 
a man who, when a farm was vacant, 
chose to enter into it, having made a 
contract with the owner. It was not 
contended that this person was not per- 
fectly entitled by the law todo so. He 
made a bargain with the owner to occupy 
the land for a certain time on certain 
terms, and for this the operations of the 
society were directed against him. It 
might be said that proceedings were 
only taken against men who had taken 
farms from whieh men had been evicted. 
{Mr. T. ©. Harrineron: Unjustly 
evicted.} But he (Mr. Holmes) main- 
tained that men who took land year after 
year from certain landlords were put 
under the same ban. Again, he read in 
United Ireland, of November 21, that the 
following resolution was unanimously 

assed at a meeting held at Grane and 

rlingford :— 

“That as Lord Mountgarret’s agent, Mr. 
Keough, has deprived James Herke of his posi- 
tion as gamekeeper for no other crime than re- 
fusing to herd an evicted farm, we hereby 
announce to all whom it may concern that who- 
ever grabs James Herke’s situation as game- 
keeper shall be looked upon as an ordi grass 
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or land-grabber, and that we use all lawful 
means to secure that Lord Mountgarret’s ducks 
and grouse shall be allowed henceforth to take 
care of themeelves.”’ 

It would be observed that this was not 
a case of land-grabbing, but that of 
taking the ordinary situation of game- 
keeper. Here was a resolution put and 
carried at a meeting at Kilworth and 
Aralen— 

“ That we hereby reiterate our determination 
not to pay rents without the abatements already 
agreed upon,and that any one receding from 
this determination be hereby declared a traitor.’’ 
He would go next to a resolution passed 
on the same day at a meeting of the 
branch at Barraduff, County Kerry— 

‘* That the resolution against Patrick Neagle 
be rescinded, and any persons who wish to hold 
intercourse with him may do so, though we will 
not at present admit him a member of our 
branch.” 

Again, at Ballygran (Charleville), the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

“ That we call on the contractors for labourers’ 
cottages throughout the Croom Union not to 
deal with any obnoxious persons in the taking 
of lime or any other materials for the building 
of same.” 


At Rathmore, County Kerry, on De- 
cember 12, the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously :— 

““(1) That any person found communicating 

with a few obnoxious individuals in this locality 
will be expelled from the League henceforth ; 
(2) that every person presenting cattle for sale 
at a fair shall produce his card, and that no 
buyer purchase from any person without pro- 
ducing same; (3) that no individual sell to any 
dealer without presenting his card, as it is the 
only way of detecting those employed by the 
Defence Unionists, and that we call on the 
other branches to follow this example.” 
So that, in point of fact, every person 
who did not belong to the League was 
prevented from buying and selling in 
the ordinary fairs and markets of the 
country; and in County Limerick one 
of the branches called the attention of 
the surrounding branches to the presence 
of an Emergency gang in the neigh- 
bourhood, and asked the people to co- 
operate with them in refusing to have 
any dealings with the “wretches.” At 
Newcastle West, according to the re- 
cord— 

“A man came before the meeting and ex- 
pressed his sorrow for having worked for Darcy, 
the ‘ Boycotted’ land-grabber. He now pro- 
mises to leave his yas ted forthwith, as did 
also his wife, who is a washerwoman there. His 
apology was accepted, and the League promised 
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to find a house for him. The secretary was 
directed to write to the landladies of two public 
officials who are persistently keeping company 
with Darcy and his family, with the view to 
have them shift their lodgings.”’ 


At Ballylanders, a charge being made 
against Peter Creagh for using English- 
made nails, he promised to encourage 
‘‘Trish manufacture for the future.” 
There seemed to be some notion of a 
Statute of Limitations on the part of the 
League, as was shown by a resolution 
from the branch at Ahabollogue, County 
Cork— 


“Mr. J. Carroll laid a statement before the 
committee of his eviction in 1867 and the 
grabbing of his farm by his brother. The com- 
mittee consider that the conduct of Mr. Thomas 
Carroll was very bad ; but having some doubt as 
to the power of the League in a case occurring 
in 1867, the secretary was directed to com- 
municate with the Central League on the sub- 
ject.”’ 

Would the National League go to the 
trouble of passing resolutions of that 
kind if they were not aware that there 
was a power behind them which gave a 
sanction to such resolutions? The fact 
was, that unless thisorganization changed 
its mode of operation, or unless it could 
be compelled to change that mode of 
operation, they could not have in many 
parts of Ireland that authority of law 
and order which was necessary in any 
civilized country. Now it might be said, 
what had the Government done for the 
purpose of getting this organization 
under control ? e did not, in the 
slightest degree, shrink from that ques- 
tion. The Government had been in 
Office for six months. During the years 
1884 and 1885 the National League was 
rapidly developing, and the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian did nothing to 
check its advance. ‘‘ Boycotting” was 
not a ‘growth of six months, but had 
been going on for some years past. It 
was somewhat difficult for the Govern- 
ment to find a remedy when they had 
been in Office only six months, seeing 
that the late Government were un- 
able to discover any practical remedy 
after being in Office five years. Then, 
again, in November last, there was a 
great deal of excitement arising from the 
Elections ; and he thought that it would 
be unreasonable to take notice of words 
that might be used at such a time— 
words which would not be repeated in 
calmer moments. Before the Executive 
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took exceptional powers, it was quite 
right that they should wait and see what 
the state of the country would be when 
the contest was over. During that period 
of excitement, however, all measures that 
could be taken ought to be taken under 
the ordinary law. No blame, he sub- 
mitted, could be attached to the Execu- 
tive, who had been making every effort 
to crush intimidation. But if they had 
not succeeded up to the present time, it 
might be asked what they intended to do 
in the future? The Speech from the 
Throne indicated pretty clearly that if 
the ordinary law was found to be in- 
sufficient for crushing this organized in- 
timidation, exceptional measures would 
be asked for by the Government. The 
Speech indicated something further— 
namely, that, as far as the present infor- 
mation of the Government went, the 
powers which the ordinary law gave 
were not sufficient for that purpose. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Albert 
Grey) had asked what was the necessity 
of waiting for the Report of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
who, in a day or two, would be respon- 
sible for the Government of Ireland ? 
The Government of Ireland had in its 
possession many means of information ; 
but, surely, it would be a very excep- 
tional course to formulate what might be 
necessary at a time when the Govern- 
ment was in a state of transition. The 
House had the assurance of the Govern- 
ment that it would shrink from no re- 
sponsibility for the purpose of securing 
in Ireland good order and obedience to 
the law. He contended that the lan- 
guage used in Her Majesty’s Speech was 
justified by the state of the case. But 
he took no pleasure in makin;; that state- 
ment. He believed that Her Majesty’s 
Government were as anxious as any Go- 
vernment ever were to do full justice to 
Ireland ; and he said more, for he be- 
lieved that the Supporters of the Govern- 
ment, from whatever part of Ireland 
they came, were convinced that full and 
fair justice must be done where it was 
necessary to carry out any change of the 
law. As far asthe Irish Executive were 
concerned, the House might rely that no 
effort would be lost to restore order and 
to remedy any grievance that existed— 
any grievance that could be legitimately 
remedied. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian yesterday, 
in solemn words, asked the House to 
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remember that in the difficult position 
in which they were at the present time 
placed, their great object should be to 
arrive at the truth, and that they should 
put aside prejudice, and free themselves 
from anything like Party conflict. As 
far as they on the Ministerial side were 
concerned, they would be sorry indeed 
to make any political capital out of this 
question. In anything they might do, 
and in anything they had said, they had 
the deepest sense of responsibility, and 
were under the obligation of a most 
sacred duty. If it had been announced 
that it was the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
responsible Advisers that the Union 
should be preserved, the reason of that 
was that they believed the dissolution 
of the Union would not only be fatal to 
the interests of the Empire, but also 
fatal to Irish interests. I1f the Govern- 
ment thought it might be necessary to 
ask the House to confer upon them 
powers to cope with intimidation, their 
only reason was that they believed it 
was of the first importance for Irish in- 
terests and for everyone connected with 
that country to have order and Jaw main- 
tained. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
pay any very great attention to what 
fell from the lips of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Holmes). He had observed 
that the very last persons consulted by 
the Government with regard to its 
policy in Ireland were the Law Officers 
for Ireland. As far as he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) could understand, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman threw over, as 
far as he possibly could, the Leader of 
his Party. He stated, after explaining 
that all the supporters of the Govern- 
ment coming from Ireland—a very small 
body—would do full justice to Ireland, 
that he considered the Government ought 
as soon as possible to bring in some 
Coercion Bill. It was perfectly true, he 
said, that in the excitement of the Elec- 
tions things were said and done that 
ought to be overlooked; but it should be 
remembered, he remarked, that ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting’’ still continued, and therefore 
a Coercion Bill should be brought in at 
once. There had been, he pointed out, 
a great deal of ‘‘ Boycotting.” Why 
had not the Government prosecuted the 
‘« Boycotters?”’ The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) said that in 
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every case where the crime was known, 
and ‘‘ Boycotters”’ had been prosecuted, 
convictions had been secured. In the 
face of that admission of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he (Mr. Labouchere) failed 
to see the necessity for any coercive 
legislation. He should like to. know 
why the ordinary law was not put into 
force against the persons known to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who stood 
alone on the Front Bench in demanding 
a Coercion Bill to deal with intimida- 
tion? He thought he was justified in 
saying that the Government rarely con- 
sulted their Law Officers for Ireland as 
to what they intended to do in Ireland. 
With respect to the Address, there was 
one paragraph to which he was not pre- 
pared to give his assent. It was the 
paragraph relating to Ireland. The 
paragraph stated that the Queen re- 
gretted that an attempt had been made 
to excite the peuple of Ireland to hosti- 
lity against the Legislative Union be- 
tween that country and Great Britain, 
and Her Majesty was resolutely opposed 
to any disturbance of that fundamental 
law—namely, the Legislative Union. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) did not attach 
undue importance to a Queen’s Speech ; 
for, as hon. Members were well aware, 
it merely embodied the sentiments of 
the Government for the time being, and 
was in itself of no more binding effect 
than a speech delivered by a Minister 
in his place. Lord Salisbury and his 
followers had been prating and protest- 
ing a good deal of late against any dis- 
turbance of fundamental law, forgetting 
that that fundamental law was only 
established at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and had already been 
changed by the destruction of the Irish 
Church. It might be supposed, from 
what had been said, that this was one 
of the laws made by the Saxons. It 
was, however, not an old law, but, prac- 
tically, a new one. If hon. Gentlemen 
who were always talking about the Con- 
stitution knew what the Constitution 
was, they would see that there were no 
fundamental laws init. The Constitu- 
tion meant not permanency, but change. 
They could change and modify anything 
to suit the requirements of the age. It 
was a@ most unconstitutional thing to 
say that one law was a fundamental law 
and that another should be changed. 
He stood by the Constitution, and con- 
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the defenders of the Constitution had | passed 


invented an entirely new principle with 
their fundamental law. He did not 
regret that the attempt spoken of had 
been made. He rejoiced that it had 
been made, and hoped that it would be 
successiul. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
why an Amendment had not been pro- 
posed from that side of the House? He 
(Mr. Labouchere) was not going to 
answer for right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench ; but the reason 
why an Amendment had not been pro- 
posed by hon. Members sitting below 
the Gangway was because an Amend- 
ment only dealt with practical politics, 
and there was no reason in the world 
why they should interfere with the re- 
grets contained in the Queen’s Speech, 
or rectify, by means of an Amendment, 
the historical errors of the Government. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to con- 
sider that this Parliament was a sort of 
Irish faction fight. They were continu- 
ally trailing their coat along the ground, 
and asking someone to jump upon it; 
and they almost went on their knees, 
imploring someone to come forward and 
turn them out of Office. Considering 
the present state of Ireland, as set forth 
in the speech of the. right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, he should have thought that 
the Government would have mads some 
more practical recommendations in the 
Speech from the Throne than were to 
be found there. Ministers absolutely 
told the House that they knew nothing 
at all about Ireland. They had been in 
Office for many months now; they had 
had the assistance of Lord Carnarvon and 
of the late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant; but at present their only 
scheme for the government of Ireland 
consisted in sending the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) to Ireland as the 
new Irish Minister. He could not un- 
derstand how that right hon. Gentleman, 
in a few weeks’ time, was to discover 
everything connected with the state of 
Ireland, or how he could possibly know 
more about the condition of the country 
than Lord Oarnarvon or the late Chief 
Secretary. There was one fact, how- 
ever, more important than this new ap- 
pointment. It consisted in this—that 
86 Members had been returned to this 
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Parliament under the Electoral Law 
last year, and passed deliberately 
with the intention that the opinion of 
the people of Ireland should be fairly 
represented in this country. The Irish 
Representatives had come back to the 
new Parliament with a policy. He did 
not say that they were prepared at once 
to go into the details of that policy; 
but the Government certainly knew what 
the opinion of Ireland was. In these 
circumstances, what did the Government 
do? In the Speech from the Throne, 
the Government tried to tell the Irish 
Members that no conciliation was pos- 
sible. The Government would not even 
listen to their arguments, but imme- 
diately stepped in, before hearing what 
they had to say, and told them that it 
was a fundamental law of this country 
that they could not grant what Irish 
Members considered just and desirable 
for Ireland. Was the government of 
Ireland, at the present time, so excellent 
that the Government could come forward 
and say that no possible change in that 
government could be made? He would 
read two extracts from speeches which 
had been delivered on this question by 
two distinguished politicians. One was 
from a speech delivered by Lord Cowper, 
whom the Conservatives almost lauded 
when in Ireland, a Nobleman not dis- 
tinguished for his exaggerated Radical 
views. 

‘*In Ireland all local matters are really 
managed through the instrumentality of the 
Resident Magistrate, and the Resident Magis- 
trate is in constant communication with the 
Castle. This state of things has partly arisen 
from the helpless nature of the Irish. . . A 
hateful system of bureaucratic government is 
the result.” 

The other extract was from a speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain), in which he said that 
the system of Irish government was 
founded on the bayonets of 30,000 sol- 
diers, encamped permanently in a hos- 
tile country, and that it was a system 
completely centralized as that of Russia 
in Poland, or Austria in Venice. But 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
said that the Government would not 
even grant to Ireland at present any 
concession in regard to County Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord had adopted a 
most extraordinary theory in regard to 
this matter. He said, in effect, that 
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the Government would, perha rO- 
vided the Irishmen pa as gp aoe 
selves properly, kindly grant this reform 
to them, and would throw to them some 
little sop in the way of County Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord complained, 
frequently, of some ambiguity in the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone). It was pointed out that when 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
Local Government, he, perhaps, did not 
mean the same thing that was meant 
by the Government when they spoke of 
Local Government. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) thought it was somewhat strange 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should complain of ambiguity 
on the part of any Member on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, considering 
that during the last few weeks they 
had been doing nothing but trying to 
muddle up the whole question of Local 
Government or Home Rule, and to 
insist in their newspapers and in public 
that Home Rule meant nothing but 
separation. Did Home Rule mean no- 
thing but separation? Were they to 
understand that if in Ireland there was 
a separate Parliament, perfectly inde- 
pendent of the Imperial Parliament, 
this would necessarily mean separation ? 
Did hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
know that in Hungary, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, Germany, and in many 
other countries there were locai Govern- 
ments and an Imperial Government 
also, and that the local Governments 
were absolutely independent in all local 
matters of the Imperial Government ? 
What was Canada? Was Canada an 
integral part of the Empire, or was it 
not? Were our Colonies not an inte- 
gral part of our Empire? To say that 
the fact of there being one, two, or three 
Parliaments must necessarily produce 
the disintegration of the British Empire 
was to absolutely ignore the fact of 
what the British Empire was composed. 
As he had said, the British Empire was 
composed not only of these Islands, but 
also of our Colonies. One would sup- 
pose that hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were under the impression 
that the system of one Parliament for 
two Islands was a sort of Divine insti- 
tution, and that anything else was likely 
to bring ruin to the Empire that accepted 
it. What was this Union? It was the 
outcome of the grossest corruption ever 
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rpetrated. That was an historical and 
admitted fact. Titles were sold openly 
in the market like cattle, and yet they 
were told that they must listen to the 
views of Dukes and Peers, when they 
chose to say that we must not grant 
Home Rule, or, if we did, those who 
called themselves Liberals now would 
join the Conservatives henceforward. 
He noticed the other day in a Conserva- 
tive paper a statement to the effect that 
the letter written by the Duke of Bed- 
ford and the speech delivered by the 
Duke of Westminster were of more im- 
portance to the country than the results 
of the late General Election. As far as 
he (Mr. Labouchere) was concerned, it 
was a matter of the most absolute indif- 
ference to him, and he thought to most 
hon. Members of the House, what the 
Dukes of Bedford and Westminster 
thought. He knew this, however—that 
the Duke of Westminster the other day 
made one of the most disgraceful and 
scurrilous speeches which could have 
been made either by a Duke, or by any 
other person. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON: I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
the hon. Gentleman is in Order in refer- 
ring to a Member of the other House of 
Parliament in such a manner? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Gentle- 
man reflects in disparaging terms on a 
Member of the ao House of Parlia- 
ment he is clearly out of Order. But I 
do not gather from the remarks of the 
hon. Member that he is referring to the 
House of Lords, or to anything which 
has passed in that Assembly. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that hon. 
Members who had sat in the previous Par- 
liament were well aware, from his conduct 
in the past, that he would not say a word 
of a disparaging nature in reference to 
the other House of Parliament. He 
was referring to a speech delivered by 
the Duke of Westminster in his indi- 
vidual capacity ; and he said that if that 
was the mode in which the allegiance of 
Ireland was to be won over to this coun- 
try, the mode adopted was a most strange 
one. He thought that the Duke of 
Westminster ought to be ashamed of 
that speech. The Legislative Union 
with Ireland had lasted less than a cen- 
tury, and it had been one of the most 
conspicuous failures in political history. 
There had been some 80 Coercion Bills; 
and, so far from our having won over 
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the Irish, they were, with few excep- 
tions, determined to do all they could to 
ut an end to that Legislative Union. 
No doubt, as the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) pointed out, 
the land was the difficulty; but when 
hon. Gentlemen opposite said that the 
object of hon. Members from Ireland 
was to confiscate the property of the 
landlords, what justification had they 
for that assertion? Could they produce 
any statements on the part of Irish 
Members showing that they dreamed of 
confiscating the land in any way? It 
was always said that anything which 
would allow tenants to live and thrive 
on the land must, in the nature of things, 
be confiscation. But why should not 
Irish Members be believed when they 
said that they did not aim at confisca- 
tion? Why should not that declaration 
on their part be received with the same 
respect as would be given to a similar 
declaration coming from the right hon. 
Gentleman the late President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain)? If the rents fixed under the 
Land Act were right at the time they 
must be wrong now, because produce 
had gone down enormously in value. 
The primary idea of the Act was to 
enable tenants to live and thrive on the 
land by their own industry, and to pay 
the excess, if there was an excess, to the 
landlord; but in many parts of Ireland 
that had become an impossibility. The 
Irish clung to the land; but you could 
not get rent from them if they had no 
money. They could not pay, and we 
ejected them. Why did not we hear 
more said against wholesale ejectments ? 
‘“* Boycotting” had always existed, and 
always would; and the meaning of it 
was that you were not to have social 
relations with a man who was regarded 
as an enemy of his country, and who 
was injuring, as far as he could, the 
cause of his country. He wished hon. 
Members would read Irish newspapers, 
instead of reading only the letters of 
correspondents in the London papers. 
They would then see that ‘‘ Boycotting ” 
was not the crime they assumed it to 
be; but that the real crime in Ireland 
was that some landlords were driving 
men, women, and children out of their 
homes because they could not pay rent. 
Would fathers allow their wives and 
children to starve on the roadside if they 
had money to pay rent? If such evic- 
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tions were going on in England, there 
would be such an outcry that they would 
be put an end to at once. The hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Brodrick) 
had protested against ‘‘ Boycotting ” in 
Ireland, and against the terrorism exer- 
cised during the Elections; but that 
terrorism was nothing to be compared 
with the terrorism exercised by squires 
and by dames of the Primrose League, 
some beautiful and others not, over the 
labourers in the English counties; while, 
in the National churches, clergymen 
might have been heard invoking damna- 
tion in the next world upon anyone who 
voted against the Conservatives. Then 
it was said that in Ireland Catholics 
were the difficulty—showing that as soon 
as you disposed of one difficulty another 
was raised. Yet, in Ireland, Protestants 
were returned by Catholics; but how 
many Catholics were returned by the 
Protestants of England? Sectarian spirit 
was strunger in England than it was in 
Treland. Orangemen used Protestantism 
asa means to an end; and for a long 
time Orangemen had been the curse of 
Ireland. They made use of religious 
differences to perpetuate ill-will ; and he 
rejoiced, that even in Ulster, in the 
greater number of constituencies, they 
had been defeated. Now these self- 
styled Loyalists were talking of civil 
war, and trying to frighten us by say- 
ing that if Home Rule were granted 
they would die in the last ditch. It was 
a scandalous speech that was made by 
Lord Cole the other day, and his lan- 
guage exceeded in violence any that 
had been used by Nationalists in the 
moment of their wildest excitement; 
but he (Mr. Labouchere) had never 
heard of its condemnation. Why should 
not the House believe the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and his Friends, 
when they said that they did not desire 
any separation beyond legislative inde- 
pendence? Why should they desire 
more? There was nothing to be gained 
by it. The Irish Members were ready 
to give every species of guarantee that 
could be desired; but what need of 
them ?—for England was far stronger 
than Ireland, and would hold the 
forts and command the troops in Ire- 
land, and could destroy the country 
in a fortnight if she should choose 
to do so. There was no desire on 
the part of Ireland to claim or de- 
mand a Navy and troops for Ireland. 
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Did the Government mean to tell him 
that the Irish would be such absolute 
fools as to engage in a wild, mad, 
rebellion with England? Our real 
guarantee was the Army, and the fact 
that we were the stronger power. If 
Ireland was as strong as England, and 
had a large Army and Navy, we might 
say, with some show of reason, that we 
would not give Parliamentary independ- 
ence to Ireland, because it might lead to 
separation. The utter absurdity, how- 
ever, of holding sueh a view under the 
present circumstances was quite ap- 
parent. What did hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite suggest as the only 
alternative to Home Rule? Coercion. 
They must elect to do either one thing or 
the other. They must either please the 
Irish, and gain their goodwill and good 
feeling, or perpetually coerce them. If 
they embarked in coercion, they would 
finally arrive at the point of treating 
Ireland as Russia treated Poland, and 
deprive her of her whole representation, 
and rule her by martial law and the 
sword. There was no choice between 
the two. It was curious to hear the 
hints of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland with regard to coercion. They 
did not hear any of those hints when 
the Conservative Party were desirous of 
obtaining the Irish vote. He believed 
it was also a coincidence, and not the 
result of any arrangement to that effect, 
that the Conservatives, although now 
ready to bring in a Coercion Bill, did 
not bring in that Bill during the last 
Parliament. He accepted that as a 
simple coincidence; but he might also 
observe that they heard nothing either 
about the ‘‘ fundamental law.” There 
was a speech made by Lord Salisbury at 
Newport which did not contain any- 
thing about it; and it was only when 
the Irish votes had been given to the 
Conservatives that they heard about 
these ‘‘ fundamental laws” and the in- 
tegrity of the Empire. As regarded 
that, the integrity of the Empire would 
be unimpaired, if there were a dozen 
Parliaments in Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. But the suggestion that it 
was assailed was thought to be a good 
electioneering ery by those who wished 
to stave off democratic changes in this 
country; for if they could engage this 
country in perpetual disputes about Ire- 
land, they knew that they would arrest 
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democratic progress in this country. It 
was the old game of the Conservatives. 
Mr. Pitt engaged in foreign wars simply 
to stop the progress of democracy, and 
Jingoism was only another means to- 
wards the same end. The Jingoes wanted 
to make them forget all domestic re- 
forms; and now that they found the 
country was not prepared to grant to 
any Government money to aid, as it was 
ealled, some foreign nation—the aid 
offered generally ending in the absorp- 
tion of that foreign nation, they wished 
to engage them in an internecine war 
at home, and to force England and Ire- 
land to become perpetual enemies. If 
once they were unhappily embarked in 
such a contest with Ireland, whom would 
the electors of England prefer to carry it 
on? The Conservatives, of course. The 
Liberals were not the fit agents to do that 
abominable work ; and if the Conserva- 
tives could establish such a war between 
the two countries, and absolutely refused 
to listen to the voice of lreland uttered 
through her Constitutional Representa- 
tives, he believed that they would re- 
main in power, with some short inter- 
vals, for the next 20 years. Supposing 
that Sicily desired to have a local Par- 
liament, and Italy refused to grant it, 
insisting or ruling Sicily by means of 
coercion, would there not be articles 
written in many of our newspapers to 
show how absurd it was for Italy to 
deny self-government to that island ? 
They were always fond of lecturing 
other Powers on such matters, telling 
them what grand principles and rocks 
of men and liberty England possessed ; 
but when they were confronted with a 
problem of that kind at home they 
could not find a way to deal with it, and 
at once threw over their principles, and 
talked, forsooth, of a ‘‘ fundameptal 
law.” An eminent Irish Conservative 
statesman (Mr. Burke), in 1798, had 
said— 

‘*Treland could not for one moment be sepa- 
rated from England. The closest connection 
was essential ‘for the well-being of the Three 
Kingdoms, and the whole of the Imperial poli- 
tics should be decided in England ; but Ireland 
should have local, civil, and commercial inde- 
pendence, but look up to Great Britain in all 
matters of peace or war.”’ 

That was substantially what the Irish 
Members said now, and that was the 
statement of an Irishman respected all 
the world over; and he did not believe 
there was anything in the Irish demands 
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which would not be in conformity with 
what had been said nearly 100 years 
ago. What Ireland wanted was to be 
civilly and commercially independent. 
They did not ask for separation, or ab- 
solute independence, and were ready to 
leave to Her Majesty’s Government and 
to the Imperial Parliament all Imperial 
matters; but they asked to be allowed 
to legislate for themselves on matters 
essentially regarding Ireland, in order 
that they might insure that Ireland 
should be in the future more prosperous 
than she had been in the past. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian had urged them to look at 
that question with calmness and delibe- 
ration. That was the spirit in which 
hon. Gentlemen on that side were ready 
to discuss it, desiring by every means 
in their power to unite the local inde- 
pendence of Ireland with the mainten- 
ance of Imperial authority. He there- 
fore protested against any English Mi- 
nister meeting the just and reasonable 
demands of the Irish people, expressed 
on their behalf by the vast majority of 
their Representatives, with a mere non 
possumus. 

Cotonen WARING said, he did not 
wish to go into the whole question of 
Home Rule for Ireland on that occa- 
sion, his object being to say a few words 
in reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) in regard to a speech attri- 
buted to Lord Cole while he was speak- 
ing in County Fermanagh. He would 
not contend that the noble Lord was 
justified in making the remarks which 
had been attributed to him. He had 
not seen the source from which the re- 
port had been quoted, and he was un- 
able to say whether it was or was not 
correct. If it was correct, it was to be 
regretted that Lord Cole should have 
used such language; but it must be re- 
membered by those who condemned it 
that the speech was made under strong 
provocation. He did not intend to adopt 
a tu quoqgue argument; but it would not 
be out of place to remind the House 
that the hon. Member for South Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Healy) informed them 
that loyalty in Ireland would be driven 
into the North-Eastern portion of the 
Kingdom, and then hedged in with a 
ring of fire. In such circumstances 
Lord Cole would have to migrate; and 
he did not think it wonderful that an 
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excitable young Nobleman should have 
thought the time had come when re- 
taliatory measures ought to be contem- 
plated. With regard to the main ques- 
tion at issue, he held that no one could 
understand or could deal properly with 
the Irish Question who did not study 
history, both ancient and modern. It 
was not sufficient to go back to the his- 
tory of the Union, or even to the history 
of the 18th century. It was, he believed, 
necessary to start with the first connec- 
tion between England and Ireland, and 
to follow through the successive cen- 
turies and varying chains of events. The 
hon. Member for Cork professed that he 
could not conceive what it was that the 
loyal Gentlemen of Ireland mistrusted in 
the proposition he made. In the first 
place, they would like to know a little 
more definitely what that proposition 
was. At all events, there were strong 
reasons for mistrusting any proposition 
which proceeded from the hon. Member. 
The House must not judge of the views 
of the hon. Member from the moderate, 
temperate speech he delivered last night, 
or of the views of hon. Members who 
acted with him from the words they 
used when speaking from those Benches. 
A more correct opinion might be, per- 
haps, formed by a study of their ges- 
tures when Gentlemen who disagreed 
with them were speaking. But if Eng- 
lish Members wanted to know why the 
Ulster Members were unwilling to trust 
themselves to the tender mercies of the 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues they 
must look back into Irish history, and 
study the annals of the periods when 
the Party now represented by the hon. 
Gentleman held power in Ireland. He 
believed they must begin in the year 
1641. If they wanted to see what would 
be the probable result of any line of 
policy, they should ascertain what had 
been its consequences before. When 
the Party which the hon. Member for 
Cork now professed to lead held sway in 
Ireland in 1641, they knew what the 
loyal portion of the community suffered 
at their hands. They also knew how 
the loyal minority were treated in 1687 
and 1638; and they had good reason to 
suppose that if the same Party again 
held sway in Ireland similar results 
would follow. He did not believe in the 
possibility of safeguarding the loyal mi- 
nority by any guarantees whatever. In 
the first place, by whom were the gua- 
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rantees to be given? It did not appear 
to him that there was any person on the 
part of the so-called National Party 
in Ireland who could guarantee what 
they would do, or what they would not 
do. Secondly, to whom were the gua- 
rantees to be given? If they were to be 
given to the English Government, what 
security had the Loyalists that when the 
time came the English Government would 
exact those guarantees? It was possible 
that, under certain circumstances, the 
Loyalists might take guarantees for 
themselves ; and, if so, they would be 
very careful to exact observance of them. 
The Loyalists did not fear Home Rule 
in the abstract ; they did not fear that 
any English Government would ever 
agree to establish an independent Par- 
liament in College Green. But they did 
fear that, bit by bit, and little by little, 
concessions might be made to the dis- 
loyal Party, and that tribunals might be 
established, with small powers at first, 
but by degrees having such seope and 
power as might sap the safeguards of 
Loyalists’ lives and liberties. ‘They did 
not fear at all the withdrawal of the 
English power from Ireland. If that 
power was withdrawn, the men whose 
ancestors dispersed the Army of King 
James II. at Newtown- Butler, and 
starved behind the ramparts of Derry, 
would be able to take care of their own 
interests; but they did not wish to be 
chained by English laws, like Prome- 
theus to the rock, while the twin vul- 
tures of bigotry and Atheism from Rome 
and from Chicago were pecking at their 
vitals. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, that 
that debate showed that they had already 
realized some of the advantages which 
they hoped to realize from the extension 
of the Parliamentary franchise. Nothing 
in connection with the debate had given 
him more pleasure and hope than the 
exceedingly moderate and courteous 
way in which the hon. Member for Cork 
approached the solution of this problem, 
and the magnificent speech of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, which 
raised the discussion to a very high posi- 
tion. He was, however, sorry that the 
House did not get from the Government 
the aid they expected in the solution of 
this problem ; but the Tory Party seemed 
to be incapable of striking out any 
policy but one of coercion, or of apply- 
ing any other method than that to the 
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solution of a political problem. Coer- 
cion was spoken of by them as if it 
had never been heard of before; 
but the truth was that it had been 
tried in Ireland for the last 80 years, 
with what results they saw. He, for one, 
would never vote for any coercion for 
Ireland which was not applied to Eng- 
land. The facts and arguments in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the previous evening pointed to 
the conclusion that coercion was not re- 
quired ; but his conclusion was that it 
must be adopted. When they were told 
this on the opposite side of the House, 
he could not forget that they heard 
nothing about coercion for Ireland from 
the Tory Party six weeks ago, and that 
the ery for it had only recently sprung 
up in that Party. A Party which got 
the Irish vote at the Elections by ab- 
staining from saying aught about coer- 
cion, and then, when the last vote was 
polled, turned round and said that 
coercion was required, was not, in his 
(Mr. Handel Oossham’s) opinion, worthy 
of the confidence of that House or of 
the country. For his own part, he 
could not believe that a Government 
was deserving to be trusted with coer- 
cive power in Ireland who first used the 
Trish Party as the means of climbing to 
power, and then, when they had at- 
tained power, kicked down the ladder 
by which they had mounted to Office. 
It was, at any rate, surely their duty to 
listen to the Irish Members, who had 
been returned by the great body of their 
countrymen ; and it was also their duty, 
if possible, to give effect to the demands 
which they preferred on behalf of those 
whom they represented. As to the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, he was charged 
to say that no one on that side of the 
House attacked that integrity; but he 
believed that the integrity of the Em- 
pire could be best secured by doing jus- 
tice. The more they built their laws on 
doing justice and on the belief in the 
justice of those laws, the more likely 
their laws were to be permanent. The 
only shock which the permanency of the 
Empire had ever received had, in fact, 
come from the policy of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They had, as 
everyone knew, lost the Oolonies in 
America through following their policy, 
and they might lose Ireland now be fol- 
lowing the same course. He believed, 
however, that not only the Irish Party, - 
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but a large contingent of the Liberal 
Party, would be able and would be de- 
termined to prevent a coercive policy 
being adopted towards their fellow-sub- 
jects in Ireland. As a Party, it was true 
that the Liberals were under no obliga- 
tion to the Irish. As a Party they owed 
them nothing, while hon. Gentlemen 
opposite owed them a good deal. In 
truth it was notorious that a great many 
seats on the other side of the House 
would be vacant if it had not been for 
the Irish vote. But, allowing that the 
Liberals owed nothing to the Irish asa 
Party, they did owe something to jus- 
tice. More than that, he believed that 
the Union between the two countries 
would be cemented, and would be ren- 
dered more firm, by giving the Irish 
jurisdiction over their local affairs. He 
had, he must confess, heard with some 
surprise the regret expressed by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that they had not 
come to finality in legislation for Ire- 
land. The truth was that there was no 
finality in human affairs, and they cer- 
tainly had not attained it in Ireland. 
A great deal of misery still existed in 
that country; but, at the same time, it 
was not true that our legislation had 
been unsuccessful. For instance, the 
removal of the Irish Church had, he 
believed, altogether removed religious 
dissensions and the religious difficulty. 
As to the existence of “ Boycotting” in 
Ireland, he wished to confirm a remark 
of an hon. Friend of his on the previous 
evening, that ‘‘ Boycotting” was not 
confined to Ireland. Let hon. Gentle- 
men visit the rural districts of England, 
and they would find the Primrose 
League ladies, the parson, and the 
squire ‘‘ Boycotting ” to an extent they 
ought to be ashamed of. The Noncon- 
formists in the rural districts were, to his 
knowledge, as much ‘ Boycotted”’ as 
anyone in Ireland; and he could only 
say that if these practices continued it 
would be necessary to take adequate 
steps to make those guilty of ‘‘ Boycott- 
ing” in England ashamed of them- 
selves, and to put a stop to these prac- 
tices. 

Cotonen DAWNAY said that, in 
common with many other hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, he deeply 
regretted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not seen their way to take 
immediate action for the better pro- 
tection of the loyal classes in Ireland. 
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The hon. Member for Sligo had said he 
and his Friends were unable to proceed 
with their demands because they were 
thwarted by 27 loyal Members. He 
(Colonel Dawnay) ventured to say that 
that extended further than he supposed, 
and that he would find other Members 
in the House who would stand by those 
27 loyal Members. The House was told 
in the Queen’s Speech that if the exist- 
ing provisions of the law proved to be 
inadequate, further provisions would be 
asked for. But could there be better 
proof that the existing laws had broken 
down than the statements of the depu- 
tations that waited upon the Prime Mi- 
nister Jast Tuesday? It seemed to him 
that the speeches on that occasion 
proved to any unprejudiced person that 
the Loyalist classes in Ireland were suf- 
fering under a system of persecution 
and terrorism which no other civilized 
Government would tolerate for a single 
day. That this system of persecution 
was steadily increasing, that it was 
spreading to all classes, that it was 
paralyzing every trade and industry, 
and rapidly bringing Ireland to social, 
moral, and financial ruin was perfectly 
plain. He listened attentively last night 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. It was a studiously 
moderate speech; but the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, speaking to the 
House of Commons, was always mode- 
rate. He only disclosed his reai views 
and intentions when he spoke in Ireland 
and America. They all knew what his 
real intentions were, because he had 
said he would never rest until he had 
broken the last link which joined Ire- 
land to England. And his iiethod of 
carrying this object out was simple. 
Every concession wrung from an un- 
willing British Government was to be a 
lever, a coign of vantage, and a starting 
point for a fresh concession. Now, only 
one thing was necessary for the success 
of this plan, and that was to have a 
weak and irresolute Government to work 
upon—in fact, the sort of Government the 
country had during the last five years. 
The experience of the last five years had 
proved that concessions to lawlessness 
were alway useless, and that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork would 
never be satisfied with concessions—in 
fact, he dared not be satisfied until he 
had ruined England, because he drew his 
support from the enemies of England in 
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every part of the world. There were two 
faces to the Irish Question. These were 
the real Constitutional agitation and the 
sham agitation, the sham Oonstitutional 
agitation inside the House and the real 
agitation outside the House, the dagger 
and the dynamite of the Leaguers and 
the Fenians. We had now a new Go- 
vernment—a Government that in its 
foreign policy, on the testimony of the 
late Prime Minister, had proved itself 
worthy of the highest traditions of Eng- 
lish statesmanship. He earnestly trusted 
that it would show the same courage in 
protecting the loyal classes in Ireland ; 
that it would throw aside all unworthy 
Party considerations ; that it would pro- 
claim the National League and put down 
with a strong hand the most brutal and 
cowardly system of despotism and ter- 
rorism the world had ever seen. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
thought the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had been some- 
what premature in expressing a wish 
that the general debate on the Address 
might be concluded in one evening. 
When it was remembered that this was 
a new Parliament, with many Members 
new to Parliamentary life, that they 
had practically a new Government, and 
a House of Commons elected on an en- 
larged constituency, they must all agree 
that it would be improper to leave the 
important questions in the Speech from 
the Throne without some discussion. 
The noble Lord had made a pitiful 
appeal to the Leaders of the Opposition 
to initiate legislation ; and then, not 
having much expectation that his wish 
in that direction would be gratified, he 
turned to the hon. Member for Cork in 
the hope that issue would be joined with 
the Government on the Address. He 
(Mr. Illingworth) thought every Mem- 
ber on the Liberal side of the House 
had reason to be satisfied with the posi- 
tion which the Opposition had taken up. 
They held it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to initiate legislation, and the duty 
of the Opposition, if not constantly to 
oppose, as used to be the canon of the 
noble Lord, yet to examine with care and 
deliberation, the proposed legislation. An 
additional reason why they should act 
deliberately at this stage was that they 
might have very few chances for some 
time to come to criticize specific measures 
of legislation. If they were to enter into 
a wrangle about procedure as soon as 
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the Address was disposed of, he would 
advise new Members to say good-bye 
for this Session to any specific proposals 
of legislation on any subject whatever. 
He thought hon. Members who had just 
spoken, and also the Secretary of State 
for India, had very much exaggerated 
the commendativns made by the Leader 
of the Opposition of their foreign policy. 
When the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
with approval of the foreign policy of 
the Government, he almost specifically 
limited it to the course taken by Lord 
Salisbury in regard to the union of 
Bulgaria and Roumelia and the agree- 
ment with Russia. The less that was 
said on the opposite side of the House 
upon this question the better. They 
had come to adopt the views of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian ; 
and the moral was that they should 
distrust their own inspirations and 
their own selfish views as to what was 
good for other countries as well as 
for their own, and more readily adopt 
suggestions from that quarter. As to 
Burmah, the right hon. Gentleman had 
distinctly reserved any definite opinion ; 
and, for his own part, he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) did not listen with satisfaction to 
the observations of the Seconder of the 
Address (Mr. Houldsworth) when he 
broadly hinted that the industrial classes 
of this country would condone an action 
which might not be politically or morally 
sound if, forsooth, an increase of trade 
would come to the people in the North 
of England. The hon. Member was 
then exercising his own imagination, for 
there was no class of the community 
which more readily took sacrifice upon 
itself, in order to escape immoral trans- 
actions, than the majority of the work- 
ing classes of this country. The House 
could not forget the course taken by the 
working classes in Lancashire, who 
voluntarily subjected themselves to pri- 
yation rather than this country should 
take part with the.South in the quarrel 
between the Northern and Southern 
States of the American Union. He 
begged the Government to understand 
that they on the Liberal side had not 
abandoned their right to a free and un- 
fettered examination of the merits of 
the annexation of Burmah. Then the 
noble Lord had sought to raise political 
capital out of the Mission of Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff to Constantinople and 
Cairo; and in this case, too, he (Mr. 
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Illingworth) thought they should wait 
to see some fruits before they gave even 
that astute diplomatist very much credit. 
He was afraid, indeed, that, instead of 
benefiting Egypt by asking for the in- 
terference of the Sultan in its internal 
affairs, they would add another evil to 
the mischief which they had already 
done to that misgoverned country. The 
next part of the Queen’s Speech to which 
he would allude was that addressed ex- 
clusively to the House of Commons, 
stating that the Estimates for the en- 
suing year had been framed with due 
regard to efficiency and economy. In 
the very next paragraph they were as- 
sured that Her Majesty felt great sym- 
athy for the great number of persons 
in distress; but he should like to see 
deeds as well as words. They knew 
that for the last 10 years there had been 
a general failure of harvests, and that 
as a result all classes in the country, 
from the most opulent and idle to the 
most industrious and needy, had been 
called upon to bear more or less priva- 
tion. They had not command of the 
sunshine ; but when the suffering was so 
acute and protracted as to be recognized 
in the Queen’s Speech they had a right 
to ask whether the Expenditure of the 
country was on such a scale as would 
relieve the people from unnecessary bur- 
dens? He must admit that economy had 
not been duly observed by his own 
Party for many years; but he did not 
see how they could have economy with 
the spirit which the present Government 
had displayed. Economy could not be 
made to any large extent in the Civil 
Expenditure ; but this new Parliament 
owed it to the country, and particularly 
to the industrial classes, to watch with a 
vigilant eye the extravagant Estimates 
to which of late years they had been 
accustomed for the Army and Navy. It 
was impossible to look into a newspaper 
without seeing every day that a new 
ship had been either launched or put 
upon the stocks. Ever since the time of 
Sir Robert Peel, when Liberal Ministers 
vied with Conservatives in keeping down 
expenditure, a new spirit had prevailed 
of rivalry in increasing the Army and 
Navy Expenditure; and what were the 
fruits of this rivalry? Was this country 
stronger in comparison with the other 
countries of Europe for these bloated 
armaments? ‘The reverse was the case, 
and the increase of our ships and our 
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munitions and armaments had only found 
its fruit in corresponding increase abroad, 
and an increase of the burdens on the 
industrial classes in every country in 
Europe. Lest this rivalry led to some 
great calamity and crash, he would urge 
new Members not to yield to the evil 
traditions of the last 30 years. Then 
there was another point. Towards the 
close of Her Majesty’s Speech there was 
a paragraph to the effect that a Royal 
Commission had been issued to inquire 
into the working of the Education Act. 
This Government had, during the short 
time it had been in Office, hastened most 
indecently to avail itself of every oppor- 
tunity of perpetrating a job. He au- 
gured from that that their confidence of 
remaining in power a long time was not 
very great. He did not complain very 
much of those smaller acts ; but it was a 
reasonable ground for complaint that 
when Commissions were appointed on 
great public questions they were not 
fairly constituted. Whatever might be 
the Report of the Commission on Trade, 
the fact that it was unfairly constituted 
would affect its value ; and he regretted 
that when he looked over the names 
of the Commission on Education he 
found a repetition of the same unfairness. 
The object of the Government in ap- 
pointing this Commission was to but- 
tress up what were called the voluntary 
schools. The Address gave the House 
plainly to understand that the object of 
the inquiry was as to the value of the 
two methods —namely, the miscalled 
voluntary system on the one hand, and 
the State system on the other hand. 
The Commission should have had upon 
it equal numbers of men known to 
favour either side, in order that there 
might be no suspicion of partiality at 
the source of the inquiry. But, so far 
from that being the case, from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the Commis- 
sioners were men wedded to voluntary 
schools. Why should such a man as 
Mr. Alderson, who recently received an 
important appointment as Charity Com- 
missioner, and whose services should be 
given to his office every hour, why 
should he be taken away to this Com- 
mission when other men could have 
acted who were eminent in education? 
Why should the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, 
who probably knew as much of the na- 
tional system of education as anyone in 
the country, have been overlooked or 
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thrust aside? He also would like to 
know why a late official in the English 
Department, now a member of the 
Scotch Department, should be made a 
Member of the Commission? The De- 
partment with which that gentleman 
was connected formerly was coming 
under the review of the Commission, 
and he was, in point of fact, to be put in 
judgment upon his own work; and that 
he (Mr. Illingworth) held to be a disqua- 
lifieation in the ease of Sir Francis Sand- 
ford. He could only say that whenever 
this great education controversy was re- 
opened, he, and those who thought with 
him, would not feel themselves bound 
by the verdict of a packed Commission. 
The Education Act of 1870 was re- 
garded as a compromise in which every 
consideration was shown to what were 
called the voluntary schools—schools 
which were really State supported, 
though unfortunately not under public 
management ; and if that compromise 
were now disregarded on one side, those 
who held that public expenditure should 
be followed by public control would, of 
course, no longer be bound by the con- 
tract. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, it 
was easy to understand what had 
prompted the delivery of the speech to 
which they had just listened. The 
hon. Member spoke with indignant 
regret of the enormous Estimates of the 
last few years, during which, while those 
Estimates were growing, the hon. Mem- 
ber was a loyal supporter of the Govern- 
ment under which those Estimates grew. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH protested that 
he frequently took exception to the 
amount of the Estimates under the late 
Government. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
if the hon. Member had done so he had 
always done it in a very gentle voice ; 
and there was very little heard from the 
economists of the Liberal Party while 
the expenditure was rising year by year. 
With regard to the Commission on the 
Depression of Trade, which the hon. 
Member had criticized so adversely, it 
was rather curious to hear the hon. Gen- 
tleman lamenting that the present Go- 
vernment had words and not deeds with 
which to remedy the sufferings of the 
people, when the present Government, 
at all events, had set on foot that inquiry, 
which the hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends would rather not have seen 
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commenced. As to the criticisms of the 
hon. Gentleman on the appointments 
made to the Commission on Education, 
he did not believe that any appointment 
made by the Government was open to 
adverse criticism in the House. With 
regard to Mr. Alderson, he was known 
by those who were acquainted with his 
Department to be a careful and zealous 
worker, and that he had had a large ex- 
perience in matters of education ; and as 
to Sir Francis Sandford, he was well 
known to be one of the most experienced 
and capable men, and well qualified to 
guide the deliberations of the Commis- 
sion. He wished, however, to say a few 
words tothe House upon the other subject 
which the House had already been con- 
sidering, and upon which he hoped, 
before the debate on the Address closed, 
they would get from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench some definite and intelligible 
speech. No one, he thought, could feel 
that the discussion that evening had 
been in any way wasted. It was a clear 
advantage to the House that the chal- 
lenge which was thrown out in definite 
and deliberate language by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India at 
the close of the debate on the previous 
evening had been, to a certain extent, 
accepted by the hon. Member for Sligo 
that evening, and that he had ventured 
to say what his Chief (Mr. Parnell) yes- 
terday did not say—namely, what was 
the real meaning and purpose of the 
Irish Party. In the speech of the hon. 
Member for Cork there was a very 
curious suppression of the meaning and 
purpose of the Irish Party; and he said 
there was only one difficulty with regard 
to the Irish Question, and that was the 
Land Question, and that if that difficulty 
were solved there would be nothing to 
interfere with the discussion and decision 
of the question. But when the hon. 
Member spoke of the Land Question as 
being a difficulty, he meant that it wasa 
difficulty in the way of the establishment 
of a Legislative Assembly in Ireland; and 
his suggestion was intended to be that 
if this country would only provide the 
funds to buy out and pacify the land- 
lords of Ireland, it would cease to be to 
their interest to resist the severance of 
the Legislative Union, and they would 
easily submit to that proposition. Now, 
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with regard to the Irish Question ; and, 
with the permission of the House, he 
would say a few words upon the ques- 
tion from the point of view of an [ng- 
lish Member of Parliament not asso- 
ciated with either of the two Irish 
Parties, and as one who, he thought he 
might venture to say, had held himself, 
during the past five years, somewhat free 
from Party with regard to this question. 
The ingenious speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had two very obvious purposes. 
In the first place, he invited hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting opposite to object to any 
discussion of procedure in the House of 
Commons until the Government had put 
forward a definite proposal of its own 
with regard to Irish affairs ; and, in the 
second place, he expressed, in magnifi- 
cent terms of sympathy and moral feel- 
ing, his desire to do all that could pos- 
sibly be done to serve the purpose of 
those hon. Gentlemen. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion was acted upon. 
They had a speech from the Leader of 
the Irish Party, in which he took care 
to be as graceful and pleasant as possible 
in his reference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
studiously kept out of view anything 
that could clash with the suggestion 
made from the Front Opposition Bench ; 
and the Party opposite now declined to 
formulate their proposals to the House 
until they heard what the Government 
proposed. The fact was, they would 
wait to hear what the Government said, 
and what the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite would say, and then they would 
deal as seemed to them best with regard 
tothis problem. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site came to the House, being five-sixths 
of the Representatives of Ireland. He 
was not going to quarrel with the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) as to their authority to represent 
the greater portion of the people of Ire- 
land. The world was governed by facts, 
and not by explanations ; and whatever 
might be the explanation of the presence 
of hon. Members opposite, it was a very 
serious fact with which Parliament 
had to deal, He should have thought 
that with 86 Representatives of Ireland 
there, with a Leader at their head who 
had been trusted for years past, and 
who, by his Parliamentary conduct, had 
well deserved the reward of their trust 
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would have been perfectly capable of 
formulating and putting forward a de- 
finite proposition. The straightforward 
course would have been to say through 
their Leader’s lips what was the measure 
they asked the English Parliament to 
grant. [‘*No!” from the Irish Members. | 
They repudiated that suggestion, be- 
cause they held that such a course would 
not be wise in a tactical point of view. 
They desired to hold the balance be- 
tween the two great Parties in the House 
of Commons, waiting to know what the 
Government had to offer them, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian would not out- 
bid that offer, and then their conduct 
would be guided by expediency. They 
might think that an astute and well- 
calculated policy; but he thought it a 
mistaken one. They could not consign 
to oblivion the statements made by their 
leaders outside the House, and they 
could not involve in obscurity the real 
objects for the accomplishment of which 
they had won their way into the House. 
In the debate yesterday the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Guildford Division of Sur- 
rey (Mr. Brodrick) had quoted from a 
speech said to have been delivered by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
in 1882. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork repudiated the quotation to a cer- 
tain extent, saying that he was not ina 
position to speak in such a tone in 1882, 
as he was in another place, referring 
by that euphemism to the locality to 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) consigned him in 1881. The 
fact was that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork went to America in Janu- 
ary, 1880. [‘*No!”] He was sure he 
was correct ; and from January 2, when 
he arrived at New York, until shortly 
before March 21, he was peregrinating 
in that country, and making speeches 
with a view to obtaining money. It 
was on the evening of February 20 or 
21 he spoke at Cincinnati, and unless 
the newspaper reports were designedly 
incorrect he used the words which the 
hon. Member for the Guildford Division 
quoted as to separating the last link be- 
tween this country and Ireland ; and up 
till last night no repudiation of that 
quotation, which had been used over 
and over again in political controversy, 
came from the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. But yesterday the hon. 
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which no authority was given, and as 
having occurred, if it was uttered at 
all, in a speech delivered a considerable 
hes 


time ago. He had referred to s 
of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork delivered at a later date. On the 


25th of September, 1881, there was a 
great procession and demonstration in 
the streets of Dublin. In that pro- 
cession the hon. Members for the City 
of Cork and Sligo were the two prin- 
cipal personages; and the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork was reported in 
The Times, in his speech on that occa- 
sion, to have referred to the 

“Spirit which will never die until it sweeps 
that detested alien rule, with its buckshot and 
its bayonets, clear away over the Channel 
whence it came, never to return. We ask to 
rule ourselves; we ask that Irishmen shall 
make laws on Irish soil.” 


The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
speaking on the same occasion, said— 

“To-night will be marked for ever as a me- 
morable and glorious night in the history of 
Dublin and Ireland. The City of Dublin has 
broken loose from the Lion and the Unicorn, 
and has arrayed itself under the sacred banner 
of the Shamrock and Harp. Whereas Ireland 
poor has long been Ireland enslaved, I tell you 
that Ireland prosperous will soon be Ireland 
independent.” 


The hon. Member for Sligo had said 
that night that there was nothing in 
the desires of the Irish people incon- 
sistent with the limitations laid down by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
The sentences which he had read to the 
House were in direct opposition to 
those limitations. [Cries of “No!” 
Srom the Irish Members,| There was the 
phrase ‘‘ The independence of Ireland.” 

Mr. SEXTON: Legislative inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Like Australian in- 
dependence. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: No; “the 
independence of Ireland.”” Nothing was 
said about legislative independence. 

Mr. SEXTON: That was quite un- 
derstood. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
it was such phrases as ‘“‘ The indepen- 
dence of Ireland,” ‘‘Sweeping away 
the alien rule,” and ‘‘ Severing the last 
link that binds the two countries,” that 
had given the Irish Party subscriptions 
in America and votes in Ireland. Those 
declarations could not, by any stretches 
of ingenuity, be brought within the com- 
pass of those laboured ambiguities to 
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Leader of the Opposition: Byg, how 
Members did not choose to avow and to 
ask the support of the House fomthg 
programme which they had proclaime 
in the country. No doubt they were 
exercising a wise judgment, as a matter 
of tactics, in not seeking a division; for 
he imagined there were very few Libe- 
ral Members who would venture to go 
into the Lobby with them. If they put 
upon the Notice Paper a Motion de- 
claring that the time had arrived for 
reconsidering the existence of the Legis- 
lative Union between this country and 
Ireland ; if they really meant what they 
had said ; if all this fine language was 
an expression of a real and deliberate 
determination, and was not merely a 
bid for political and pecuniary support, 
why did they not take the first oppor- 
tunity of putting their proposals before 
the House, and of letting their Leader 
expound the reasons by which those 
proposals could be defended? The fact 
was that the moment they began to 
make speeches about the Legislative 
Union of the two countries, they fur- 
nished the House with the best reasons 
why that Union should never be severed. 
That very night the speech of the hon. 
Member for Sligo with regard to the 
landlords of Ireland and the practice of 
‘** Boycotting’’ afforded the strongest 
warning which could be given to an 
English Parliament against allowing an 
Irish Parliament to be set up in Dublin. 
lf such a Parliament were set up, those 
who would guide its policy and direct 
its debates would be the very men who 
represented Ireland in the House of 
Commons now. By them the system 
of “ Boycotting,” which was a social 
tyranny of a most intolerable kind, was 
not only extenuated, but almost justified, 
as a mild but effective substitute for 
outrages; and the words uttered that 
night by the hon. Member for Sligo 
with reference to landlords, if spoken 
in a Legislative Assembly in Ireland in 
which the hon. Member and his Friends 
wielded a commanding influence, could 
not but have a deplorable result. The 
hen. Member and his Colleagues were 
possibly miscaleulating the general tone 
and temper of Parliament. He had 
spoken of the presence of 16 or 17 
Ulster Members who would not allow 
the present Government to do anything 
in the way of concession or justice to 
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Ireland. The hon. Member misunder- 
stood the position and desires of those 
Ulster Members. They were, at all 
events, just as deeply interested in the 
welfare of Ireland as a great many of 
the hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House. They had been attacked 
as the Representatives of that landlord 
class, three-fourths of whose estates 
were said to be in the hands of English 
usurers. If that was the case, they had 
manifestly an immense interest in the 
welfare of Ireland. Men in their finan- 
cial position would be the very men to 
whom it would be of intense import- 
ance that Ireland should be law- 
abiding and prosperous. He did not 
believe that the interests of the Irish 
landlords would be safe in the hands 
of an Irish Parliament. Was there ever 
a Parliament which made more sacrifices 
of time and energy, of traditions and of 
prejudices, of the principles of political 
economy, and of justice and equity, than 
the last, in the vain and futile hope of 
satisfying those who made each succes- 
sive concession a ground for coming for- 
ward with further demands? He be- 
lieved that if they were to deal with the 
interests of all classes in Ireland, protect- 
ing the rights and interests of the ma- 
jority, while considering and carefully 
desiring to serve the interests of the great 
body of the people, it was in that House 
that that work could and would be ac- 
complished, and that it would be accom- 
plished far better there than by any Par- 
liament assembling in Dublin. The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
thrown out a hint that if his Party as- 
sisted or allowed the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition to carry 
an Amendment against the Government, 
the Liberals might themselves be sub- 
sequently thrown out by the votes of the 
Irish Members. In that case, he (Mr. 
Clarke) was, he believed, expressing the 
feeling of a very large number of those 
who sat on his (the Conservative) side, 
that if the Government which took the 
place of the existing one was a Govern- 
ment in which the opinions of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) were sufficiently represented, 
and in which they held authority, hon. 
Members from Ireland would be quite 
mistaken if they thought the Conserva- 
tive Party would join them in any at- 
tempt to eject such a Government from 
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Office. The immediate necessity of the 
moment was the good government of Ire- 
land; that was the object of the House ; 
and the great body of the House, with- 
out distinction of Party, would be pre- 
pared to support any administrator of 
affairs in Ireland who showed himself 
determined not to yield to the invitation 
to establish a separate Legislature for 
Ireland, but who, subject to that limita- 
tion, proceeded to endeavour at once to 
enforce the law of the country as it should 
be enforced, and to study the interests of 
the people. It was possible there might 
be a change of Government; and it was 
precisely because those who sat on the 
Conservative side and spoke without 
dread, without anxiety, and without bit- 
terness of the possibility of a change of 
Government, that a Government which, 
while refusing legislative disunion, would 
steadily endeavour to serve the interests 
of Ireland, would have the steadfast 
support of many on his side of the 
House. They had had the advantage in 
that debate of a distinct avowal from the 
hon. Member for Sligo of the aims of his 
Party. If this debate went on to its 
end, if no Amendment was moved, if the 
Address was agreed to, the country would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
underground influences or intrigues had 
not hitherto sapped the fidelity of the 
Liberal Party to that which he believed 
was essential to the cause of good go- 
vernment of the Empire—the mainten- 
ance of the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. — 

Mr. MATHER said, he must apolo- 
gize for interrupting the debate upon the 
Irish Question; but, taking advantage 
of the presence of the Vice President of 
the Council on Education, he must say 
that he was painfully struck with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Houldsworth), in seconding 
the Address yesterday, on the proposed 
Royal Commission to consider the ope- 
rations of the Education Acts, inasmuch 
as he, in aposition almost official, strongly 
denounced the operations of the Act of 
1870. He felt that the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Lling- 
worth) might possibly be justified, when 
he said that the Commission would not 
be a Commission fairly representing the 
opinions of the House and of the coun- 
try, if the definition of the hon. Member 
for Manchester of what it was to do and 
to consider was accepted. The hon. 
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Mayesty’s Most 
Member had declared that the o 

tions of the Education Act had 

unjust to a large number of voluntary 
schools in the country, and that that 
injustice was extremely detrimental to 
the welfare of the nation. He (Mr. 
Mather) took exception to that state- 
ment as being a gross exaggeration of 
the case; and he differed from hon. 
Gentlemen who cheered the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester. The operation and 
administration of the Education Act in 
the larger towns of the country—he 
spoke from experience—and in Man- 
chester had been conducted with the 
most sacred—he thought that was not 
too strong a word—regard to those in- 
stitutions which existed before the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 came into force. The 
efficient, well-managed voluntary schocls 
then existing in Manchester and other 
towns had been immensely benefited 
by the operations of the Act, by the 
education given in them being made of 
a higher and more far-reaching charac- 
ter than it formerly was. There was 
not in the whole country a voluntary 
school that had suffered in the least 
from the Education Act of 1870 that 
was worthy of existence at all; but such 
had been put into a more efficient con- 
dition, and only those schools had gone 
to the wall which were inefficient and 
cumbered the ground. He wished it to 
be understood that the hon. Member 
for Manchester did not represent the 
entire feeling of that large industrial 
community. Their constituencies were 
contiguous, and they represented much 
the same class of people; and he (Mr. 
Mather) spoke with some authority, 
having served on the Salford School 
Board for 12 years. The hon. Member 
for Manchester declared that the Act 
required revision, and its operations 
carefully examined, for the purpose of 
restricting and taking some power and 
control from the boards which they had 
previously exercised. He ventured to 
say, from his experience, that the con- 
trol and powers which the boards had 
exercised during the last 12 years in 
Manchester and Salford had never been 
used except in the cause of education, 
both in board and voluntary schools. 
On both boards the majorities had been 
continuously composed of the Conserva- 
tive and Church Parties, and had, there- 
fore, represented the sectarian, or so- 
called religious interests in education. He 
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looked forward to the work of this 
Commission with far greater e on 


than if he thought it would merely take 
into consideration no wider question 
than that of a few decrepit voluntary 
schools. The working classes ought to 
have still greater power of exercising 
their faculties by being taught to be 
more scientific and more artistic in in- 
dustrial and technical schools. Then they 
would have every reason to believe that 
in the immediate future the working 
man would take a different and a higher 
rank than at present, in comparison 
with the highly educated artizans of 
some other nations. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester had told them of 
new markets to be opened up for our 
trade in Burmah ; but, in his own opi- 
nion, what they had to look forward to 
was a consuming power continually in- 
creasing at home, effected by an im- 
provement in the condition of our work- 
ing classes. The policy with regard to 
the annexation of Burmah would be 
judged on the issue whether it was just 
or unjust, and not with reference to 
the opening up of new markets. His 
opinion was that the best markets for 
English industries were those which 
were nearest home. The wants of civi- 
lization, rather than those of semi-civi- 
lized or barbarous countries, were those 
which best suited the manufactures we 
ought to produce; and if we would only 
endeavour to satisfy those wants by pre- 
viding for the improved education of the 
children of this country there need be 
no fear for our industrial future. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought that 
with regard to Ireland they had come 
to where two ways diverged. The one 
was a road on which each step required 
the greatest caution, and which was 
dark and difficult, but which, if boldly 
taken, would lead to safety ; the other 
seemed easy, but was dangerous and 
treacherous, and would lead them into 
an abyss of revolution and disaster. 
He believed that the right way was 
firmly and distinctly to maintain the 
law as it stood, and that anything else 
would only tend to promote and foster 
the idea of disloyalty. They must, un- 
doubtedly, make up their minds, first 
of all, to maintain the law in its pre- 
sent state, before they thought of re- 
forming and improving. During the 
first three years of the last Parliament 
Ireland had monopolized a great part 
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of the attention of Parliament. In what 
way had the heroic legislation which 
had then been passed tended to pro- 
mote the well-being of Ireland? They 
had had the Disestablishment of the 
Church, the two Land Acts, the Ar- 
rears Act, and others, none of which 
had done the good to the country which 
was confidently predicted. Since 1868 
she had been going backwards; why 
should another sop be given in the form 
of County Government? Would it tend 
to promote justice in that country, or the 
welfare of the people, in handing over 
the government to what would practi- 
cally be the National League? These 
concessions had been made to Ireland 
simply and solely because, from time to 
time, each side of the House had com- 
peted for the Irish vute. The late Go- 
vernment had in 1880 refused to renew 
an Act which was absolutely necessary 
to enable the law to be maintained in 
Ireland, and had had to retrace its steps ; 
and in 1885, he regretted to say, his 
own Party had done the same. Those 
who depended upon the Irish vote de- 
pended upon what could not be trusted; 
the Party which had given so much 
to Ireland had not gained one seat in 
that country at the last Election. ‘The 
Irish Party wanted separation, and 
nothing less. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork spoke plainly out- 
side the House; while, from his mild 
speech in that debate, it appeared 
that they would be satisfied with a 
few millions for the present. The 
policy of always giving to Ireland was 
the greatest possible mistake. The first 
principle was to maintain the law. He 
considered that the perpetual saying 
‘that something must be done for Ire- 
land ”’ was one of the great curses of our 
relationship with that country. Ire- 
land, at the present time, had no 
practical grievance. Ireland had all 
the advantages which this country en- 
joyed. No doubt, Ireland had had a 
bad agricultural time. | Jronical cries 
of ‘No, no!” from the Irish Members. | 
Well, he was glad to hear that; but 
if she had had a bad time she was no 
worse than England and other countries. 
It was said that Ireland wanted capital. 
Was that to be wondered at with the 
legislation which had been going on? 
Ireland was as free as England, and 
certainly freer than America. For 
was it to be supposed that any State 
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in America would be tolerated if it 
treated the United States with dyna- 
mite as the Irish had treated this coun- 
try? All he could say was that America 
would have found a short way to put a 
stop to it. The only grievance of Ire- 
land was a sentimental one—that she 
formed part of Great Britain and Ire- 
land—and this grievance many greater 
nations than Ireland would like to 
share; but it was one which England 
would never allow to be removed. 
The only power of this agitation con- 
sisted in the 86 votes; and he trusted 
that both Parties in that House, leav- 
ing aside, of course, a few “‘ faddists,” 
would unite to uphold the Constitution, 
and to oppose all idea of separation. 
The integrity of the Empire was of 
greater importance than the triumph of 
Party. What Ireland wanted was a 
firm and decided maintenance of the 
law, which was the primary condition 
of government ; and. he hoped that the 
powers necessary for that purpose would 
be embodied in what should be called 
an anti-Coercion Act, which might be 
made applicable not to Ireland alone, 
but to the United Kingdom. When, 
under the provisions of such an Act, the 
maintenance of the law in the country 
was restored, the power of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) would fade away. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, a great 
deal might be urged on this important 
question of coercion pro and con; but 
there was a much more important sub- 
ject before the country than the mere 
question of inserting fresh clauses in a 
Criminal Law, or whether this or that 
measure should be passed. It was un- 
doubtedly the case that for the last five 
or six weeks the whole country from 
one end to the other had been disturbed 
by this question of Home Rule, which, 
in his opinion, was one of the greatest 
questions that had arisen within the 
last generation. He regretted to say 
that in the new House of Commons they 
had not had in the two days’ debate 
that amount of leading which they had 
a right to expect. The whole country 
had been ringing with one subject. The 
Press had been full of it; and yet they 
had but one speech, and that from their 
great Leader, the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian. He should like to hear a 
great deal more than that from the 
Leaders of the Liberal Party. The 
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question of Home Rule was not so pro- 
minent when they were before the elec- 
tors as it was now; but they had dis- 
cussed the question of Home Rule to 
some extent, and he should like hon. 
Members to say in the House of Com- 
mons what they had said to their con- 
stituents. He remembered that a few 
months ago he sat below the Gangway 
with several of his hon. Friends. There 
were the two hon. Members for Man- 
chester(Mr. Slagg and Mr. Jacob Bright), 
and there was his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hopwood). Better and steadier Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party never sat in 
that House than those with whom he used 
to sit in that part of the House. Where 
were they now? He should like to ask 
why they were not there? The reason, 
he believed, was this—that those hon. 
Members followed in their policy the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian. If they had 
had any idea in their minds that any 
policy of this kind was to be suggested, 
they would have been bound, as honest 
men, to tell the electors. The views of 
the Liberal candidates were not con- 
cealed during the battle of the General 
Election. The noble Lord the Member 
for the Rossendale Division of North- 
East Lancashire (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington), who was not now in his place, 
went over to the North of Ireland during 
the very height of the contest, and, per- 
sonally, he was very glad he did go 
over. What did he say, with the full 
sanction and approval of the Liberal 
Party—because not one Member of 
Parliament, not one leading statesman 
on their side, ventured for a moment to 
throw doubt or discredit upon the views 
held by the noble Lord? The noble 
Lord told the people of Belfast that the 
differences between Conservatives and 
Liberals, important no doubt, were as 
nothing to the differences which divided 
loyal men from disloyal men. That 
kind of language was held not only by 
those who, like the noble Lord, were 
Whigs—a name certainly not to be 
ashamed of—but also by other hon. 
Members of a very different type, such 
as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. John 
Bright), who had been so long identified 
with Birmingham. That was the way 
in which they of the Liberal Party went 
to the country, and now what did they 
find here? He hoped he did not find 
any departure from the line recently 
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taken ; but he was bound to say that if 
there was to be no departure from it 
they should be told there was to be no 
departure. He, for one, could only say 
that if this debate came to an end with- 
out a speech, and a speech expressing 
such views as he had indicated, from 
the noble Lord and from the right hon. 
Gentleman in whom he had very con- 
siderable faith, the more youthful Mem- 
ber for the town of Birmingham, he 
could only say that they, the Liberal 
Party, were left in that House in the 
position of a helpless crowd. However 
admirable the selection of the constitu- 
encies might be, they were nothing better 
than a crowd unless they were led. 
What they wanted was leading, and 
leading of a definite and certain kind. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, for whom no one had 
a higher respect than he had, was a 
little too humble in the way in which 
he had described his position in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that unless he was 
oceupying the position of First Minister 
of the Crown he had not any gigantic 
responsibility. For his part, he thought 
the position which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman held and his great abilities and 
eminent services to the country made 
the responsibility weigh upon him 
wherever he sat. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the Government as 
being responsible; but was he not one 
of those who governed the country as 
much as any who sat in that House? 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!”"} Hon. Members 
said ‘‘No;” but he did not think they 
quite followed his meaning. In the 
House of Commons they were often 
rather narrow and limited in their views 
of the word ‘Government,’ for those 
who governed the country, in fact, were 
very often men who sat upon the one 
side of the House as upon the other. 
He hoped they would have clear and 
plain language. The Gentlemen whom 
he saw around him on the Liberal 
Benches were a mere perversion of the 
Liberal Party. And those who thought 
that these Benches at present repre- 
sented the Liberal Party would some day 
or other find themselves uncommonly 
mistaken. He, for one, had read with 
immense satisfaction those words in Her 
Majesty’s Speech— 

‘“*T am resolutely opposed to any disturbance 
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that was, the Legislative Union between 
Ireland and Great Britain— 

*‘ And in resisting it I am convinced that 
I shall be heartily supported by my Parliament 
and my people.” 
He had no hesitation in saying that 
with that paragraph he thoroughly 
and entirely agreed, and he wished 
to congratulate Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers that that appeal had been made 
to Parliament, which, at all events, 
had not been made in vain. They had 
heard some explanations asked for as 
to why no Amendment was moved. 
His hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton had said the Speech bound no 
one; but he thought that it did, be- 
cause if they differed with that they 
were certainly bound to come forward 
and say so. They knew-what the real 
reason was; it was that not a single 
Member below the Gangway dared 
move such an Amendment. For his 
part, he was prepared to vote for that 
paragraph in the Speech, and he be- 
lieved the greater part of the Liberal 
Party would support it. | ‘‘ No, no!’’} 
If the hon. Member who said ‘ No” 
believed that, let him put it to the test. 
This question was important, and the 
views of the Liberal Party should be de- 
clared before the debate came toa close. 
The whole country was waiting for it. 
There was no closer attendant upon the 
House of Commons than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
but he was not the only right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and he wanted to hear—and he 
knew that the majority of the Liberal 
Party wanted to hear—what other right 
hon. Gentlemen had to contribute to the 
debate. Owing to the hesitation which 
seemed to have come over so many, they 
were in some serious danger of drifting 
to he knew not what. This was not the 
time to discuss in detail the merits of the 
Home Rule Question ; but what they had 
to do, as reasonable men, was to bear in 
their minds what it was that Home Rule 
really meant. The Government had de- 
scribed it as severance of Legislative 
Union; but it would not hold good fora 
moment. They heard a good deal about 
good policy and management, and how 
to manage their own affairs; and he could 
only say he honestly believed that the 
country was in want of outspoken, 
simple honesty, and he hoped as this 
debate went on there would be no lack 
of that quality. He did not think there 
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would be from those who sat on those 
(the Liberal) Benches ; but those sitting 
there now were not the Liberal Party— 
they were the Irish Members who were 
attached to the Liberal Party. In con- 
clusion, he would appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers and right hon. Members to come 
forward and tell them what they thought 
the policy of the country ought to be. It 
was the function of the Leaders to lead 
them ; and he said without any hesitation 
that if any Leader of the Liberal Party 
came forward, and appealed to them— 
and not only them, but the whole coun- 
try—to maintain the Legislative Union 
of the three countries—he cared little 
whether it was the noble Lord or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham—he felt sure that which- 
ever of these Gentlemen it might be who 
spoke for the country and desired to 
maintain the Union, he would rally at 
his back those who would make him the 
principal Leader of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he hoped that 
some expression of opinion would be got 
from right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench in regard to this im- 
portant subject. As for himself, he 
would give an independent support to 
any Government that would maintain 
the integrity of the Empire. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS observed, 
that an hon. Gentleman had that even- 
ing compared their fellow-countrymen 
in Ireland te highwaymen and wolves. 
That did not seem to him to be a par- 
ticularly conciliatory spirit in which to 
approach the great question between the 
two peoples. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), 
with an audacity which he hardly ex- 
pected from a Scotch Member, had for- 
gotten the very fundamental rule which 
had always governed Constitutional op- 
an yw in that House, and which was 

aid down by so great a Conservative as 
the late Sir Robert Peel—namely, that 
it was not their business to announce a 
policy until they were called on. It was 
not just, fair, or generous, to the Front 
Opposition Bench to demand of them 
that they should explain before their 
imitators and their enemies what policy 
they intended to adopt with regard to 
Ireland. The House had been told that 
there was a great deal of crime prevail- 
ing in Ireland. That had been denied 
by Irish Members ; and he frankly told 
the House that he would as soon believe 
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them as he would believe the Dublin 


Correspondent of The Times. Nothing 
had done more harm to the good rela- 
tions between the English and Irish 
peoples than the incessant trumpetings 
of those Solomons of the day—the daily 
papers. He regretted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech held the threat of coercion 
over the Irish people. He believed that 
no greater political blunder could be 
committed by any Government than the 
establishment of a special Criminal Law, 
and he repented very much that he had 
ever supported coercion. Nothing could 
be baser than the temporary alliance of 
the Tory and Irish patriot. That 
alliance had borne its fruits, and one 
result of it, at any rate, was to convert 
him for the future against supporting, 
under any circumstances whatever, a 
single scintilla of special criminal legis- 
lation for Ireland. That legislation had 
been tried over 85 years, and it had 
failed. If they adopted it again over a 
similar period they would only embitter 
still more the Irish people, who ought 
to be our natural allies and our friends. 
The present state of things brought dis- 
honour upon this country. The hon. 
Member for Roxburghshire had told 
them about the sentiments of the people 
of England. Had he ever reflected that 
there were 2,000,000 Irishmen in Eng- 
land, and had he ever found the slightest 
bitterness, the slightest hostility, on the 
part of the English working men to- 
wards their Irish fellow-countrymen ? 
He had not, except on the part of some 
foolish persons. Did they believe that 
if Scotland was governed by Englishmen 
on the lines on which they had governed 
Ireland they would not have rebelled? 
If he, an Englishman, had been governed 
in the same way as the Irish had been, 
he confessed that he should have been 
a rebel, and, perhaps, a village ruffian. 
Those who were distinctly responsible 
should endeavour to settle this great 

roblem, and not claim from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition anything more than 
the high duties and the great privilege 
of criticizing that which Her Majesty's 
Ministers might submit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Hunter.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Beacu): I 
understand that the hon. Member makes 
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this Motion with the view of proceeding 
with his Amendment at the next meet- 
ing of the House. With that under- 
standing, and being aware that there 
are not a few hon. Members who desire 
to introduce Bills of which they have 
given Notice without being compelled to 
sit up till a late hour, I willingly yield 
the Motion. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 


——_~9—— 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1881) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Connolly, Bill to amend 
“The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Connotty, Mr. 
Parnett, Mr. Trworny Hearty, Mr. Sexton, 


and Mr. Witi1Am O’ Brien. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John O’Connor, Bill to 
provide for the better government of Counties 
in Ireiand, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Joun O’Connor, Mr. Trworny Hearty, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Ditton, Mr. Reynoups, and Mr. 


SMALL. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


POLICE FORCES ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Bill for the complete enfranchisement of the 
Police Forces of the United Kingdom, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Henry Setwiy-Isper- 
son, Lord Craup Hamitton, Mr. Rapciirre 
Cooxr, Mr. Cowen, and Sir Georce Russet. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 3.] 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Rylands, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Sale of Church 
Patronage, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rywtanps, Mr. Leatnam, Mr. Henry Fow er, 


and Mr. Brinton. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Edward Harrington, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the election and 
constitution of Boards of Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland, crdered to be brought in by Mr. 
Epwarp Harrineton, Mr. Epmonp Dwyer 
Gray, Mr. Sexron, Mr. Trworny Hearty, and 
Mr. Jorpan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 

move the House, That leave be given to bring 
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in a Bill to declare the Constitution of the 
Charch of Scotland. 

Resolution reported:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Frviay and The Marquess of 
Srarrorp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS (IMPROVEMENT EX- 
PENSES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dodds, Bill to amend the 
Public Health Acts in relation to Private Im- 
cg gg Expenses, ordered to be brought in 

y Mr. Dopps, Sir Epwarp Reep, Mr. Arnoip 
Morey, Mr. Wri114M Cook, and Mr. Buttarp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 
OFFICERS EXPENSES) (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr.- Tuite, Bill to amend the 

Law relating to the ~~ of Returning 

Officers at Parliamentary Elections in Ireland, 

ordered to be brought in; » 7 Mr. Turre, Mr. 

Cuance, Mr. Timotuy ARRINGTON, Mr. 

Mavnuice Heaty, and Mr. ALEXANDER BLAINE, 
Bill presented, and read, the first time. [Bill 8.) 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James O'Brien, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Municipal Fran- 
chise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. James O’ Buren, Mr. Trmorny Harnrieron, 
Mr. Ricnarp Power, Mr. Mayne, and Mr. 
Perer M‘Donatp. 


Bill presented, and read the first}time. [Bill 9.) 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mayne, Bill to amend the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Maynz, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
Wittusm O’Brien, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. 
SHEEHY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.) 


TENURE OF TOWN HOUSES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Orilly, Bill relating to the 
Tenure of Houses in Towns in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Critry, Mr. Sax, 
Mr. T. D. Sutirvan, Mr. Peter M‘Donaxp, and 
Sir Tuomas Esmonve. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 11.] 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William O’Brien, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to National School 
Teachers in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Witu1uaM O’Brien, Mr. Justin Huntiy 
M‘Carruy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Epmonp Dwyzr 
Gray, and Mr. Conway. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.) 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dillon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Registration of Voters in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ditton, 
Mr. Maurice Heaty, Mr. Cxance, Mr. Timorny 
Heaty, Mr. Harrineoron, and Mr. Satu. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13. ] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lalor, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to University Education in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lator, 
Mr. Ditton, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Jonn Repmonp, 
Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray, and Mr, Crancy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 14.] 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hooper, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Salmon Fisheries in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hoorgr, Mr. 
Timoruy Heaty, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Lane, Colo- 
nel Notay, and Mr. Leamy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 15.] 


BUTTER SUBSTITUTES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Conway, Bill to regulate 
the importation, manufacture, and sale of 
Butter Substitutes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Conway, Mr. Lanz, Mr. Jonn O’Connor, 
Mr. Leamy, Mr. Finvcanr, and Mr. Biecar. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Stafford, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the tenure of 
land by Crofters in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland; and to make other provisions for 
improving the condition of the Crofters, ordered 
to be brought in by The Marquess of Strarrorp 
and Dr. Farqunarson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. P. J. Power, Bill to pro- 
mote Technical Education in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. T. D. 
Sutirvay, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. Lang, Mr. A, 
O’ Connor, and Mr. Epmoypy Dwyer Gray. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 18.] 


HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES IN TOWNS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O'Kelly, Bill to provide 
for the better Housing of the Working Classes 
in Towns in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. O’Keztiy, Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray, Mr. 
Mvurruy, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Joun Rep- 
MOND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES (DUBLIN) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Chance, Bill to provide for 
the Extension of the Municipal Boundaries of 
Dublin, ordered to be brought in by Mr 
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Cuance, Mr. T. D. Sutirvan, Mr. Epmonp 
Dwyer Gray, Mr. Timorny Harrinerton, and 
Mr. Murpny. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.] 


RATES (DUBLIN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sheehy, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the collection of Rates in 
Dublin, ordered to he brought in by Mr. Suerny, 
Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray, Mr. Mayne, Mr. 
Henny Git, and Mr. Trmorny Harrincron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sellar, Bill to amend the 
system of Private Bill Legislation in the United 
Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Settar, Sir Lyon Piayrair, Mr. Rarxes, Mr. 
Joun Montey, and Mr. Roserrtson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 22.) 


BOUNDARIES OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Reynolds, Bill to extend 
the Boundaries of certain Cities and ‘Towns in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Reynoups, Mr. Lanz, Mr. Smart, Mr. Turre, 


and Mr. Witt1amM ABRAHAM. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 23.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (POLLS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Joseph Cowen, Bill to 
provide that at every General Parliamentary 
Election all the Polls shall be taken on the 
same day, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jossrpu Cowen, Mr. Lasovcuers, a. | Mr 
AGNEW. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACT 
(1884) EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Robert Fowler, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Representation 
of the People, by cnapliies and extending the 
Service Franchise, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Rosert Fowrer, Mr. Lionet Conen, Mr. 
Hunt, and Sir Roper Lerusrince. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.) 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Charles James, Bill to 
amend the Copyhold Acts, and for the Enfran- 
chisement of Copyhold and Customary Lands, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuaries 
James, Mr. Grecory, Mr. Srarronp Howarp, 
Mr. Ferevson, and Mr. Mettor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joseph Pease, Bill for 
Closing Public Houses on Sunday, making ex- 
ception for the sale of beer during certain 
hours, and for the Metropolitan District, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Jossrn Pzrasz, Mr. 
Pater, and Mr. Isaac Wizson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.] 





POLICE CONSTABLES’ PENSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Claud John Hamilton 
Bill to make provision respecting the Pensions’ 
Allowances, and Gratuities of Police Constable® 
in Great Britain, and their widows and chil- 
dren, and to make other provisions respecting 
the Police of Great Britain, ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Craup Joun Hamitton, 
Sir Henry Se.win-Ippetson, Mr. Rares, and 
Sir Grorce Russert. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 


(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Carew, Bill to amend and 
extend the Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ire- 
land) Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cargw, Colonel Notan, Mr. Witt1am Corser, 
Mr. O’Ketty, and Mr. Barry. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gilhooly, Bill to encourage 
the Planting of Trees in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gituoory, Mr. Timotuy 
Harrinotron, Mr. Marvum, Mr. Pyne, and Mr. 
O’ Hanton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (FIRE 
BRIGADE EXPENSES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Tatton Egerton, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Expenses of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Tarron Ecerton, Sir James 
M‘Garet-Hoae, and Mr. River Coox. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


TOBACCO (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Bill to 
permit the growth of Tobacco in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
Pynz, Mr. Barry, Mr. Convoy, and Mr. 
O’ Hanton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS REPEAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill to 
repeal the Contagious Diseases Acts,“1866 and 
1869, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Srvart, Mr. Sransrerp, and Sir Roserr 


Fow ter. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (WATER 
SUPPLY, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, 
Billto confer further powers upon the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works with respect to the Supply 
of Water, ordered to be brought in‘by Sir 
James M‘Ganet-Hoege, Mr. Bryce, Sir Georce 
Russg11, and Colonel Hucues. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 
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LICENSING LAWS (AMENDMENT) (LOCAL 
CONTROL) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws by es- 
tablishing Licensing Boards to exercise Local 
Control and to reduce the number of existing 
Licences. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Srarronp Howarp, Mr. 
Hovipsworrn, and Mr. C. T. Drxe Acianp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 35.] 


FAIRS AND MARKETS (TOLLS) (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Tolls at Fairs and Markets in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Haypey, Mr. Harris, Mr. J. 
P. O’Brrex, Mr. Cuance, and Mr. Jvstin 
M‘Canrtuy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 


QUARTER SESSIONS (BOROUGHS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Powell Williams, Bill to 
repeal certain provisions relating to Quarter 
Sessions (Boroughs) of ‘‘ The Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act, 1882,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Powett Wiis, Mr. Jonn Bricut, Mr. 
Hersert Guiavstong, and Mr. Houtpsworru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 37.] 


TENURE OF LAND (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Barclay, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Tenure and Occupancy 
of Land in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Barctay, Sir Georce Batrovur, Dr. 
Farquuarson, and Mr. Essiemont. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.) 


PROBATION OF FIRST OFFENDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howard Vincent, Bill to 
permit the conditional release of First Offenders 
upon Probation in certain cases, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Howarp Vincent, Sir 
Henry Setwin - Inpetson, Sir ALGERNON 
Bortuwicx, Mr. Lawson, and Mr. Mottoy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 39.] 


PORT AND HARBOUR AUTHORITIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Matthew Kenny, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the constitution of 
Port and Harbour Authorities in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Marrnuew 
Kenny, Mr. Biecar, Mr. Justis Hvuntiy 
M‘Carray, Mr. Perer M‘Donatp, Mr. James 
O’Douerry, and Mr. Timornuy Harrineron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


LAND PURCHASE FACILITIES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the compensation of owners 


of Land acquired for undertakings of public 
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utility, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Laxren, Mr. Joseru Botton, Mr. Hovups- 
wortn, and Mr. Jessz CoLtines. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


SITES FOR SCHOOLS, &o. (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jordan, Bill to facilitate 
the acquiring of Sites for Schools and Churches, 
and for Residences for Clergymen and School 
Teachers in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jorpan, Colonel Notan, Mr. Cuance, Mr. 
Reynoups, and Mr. Fiyny. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


LANDLORD’S RIGHT OF DISTRESS 
ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Crompton, Bill to abolish 
the Landlord’s Right of Distress for the rent of 
agricultural holdings in England, and his right 
of priority over the other creditors of the tenant 
in England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Crompron, Mr. Winrersoruam, Mr. Artuvur 
Extiot, and Mr. Brunner. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(THEATRES, &cC.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Rider Cook, Bill to confer 
further powers upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for inspecting Theatres and Music Halls, 
and granting certificates, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Riper Coox and Sir James 
M‘Garet-Hoae. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


BURIAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for the further Amendment of the 
Burial Laws. 

Resolution reported: —Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ossorng Morcan, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowrer, Mr. Ricuarp, and Mr. 
CarveLtt WILLiAMs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 45.] 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT (1883) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Explosive Substances Act, 1883,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Hernert 
Maxwett, Lord Atcernon Peroy, Mr. Lone, 
and Sir Roperr Fower. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46. ] 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Peter M‘Donald, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Bankruptcy in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Peter 
M‘Donatp, Mr. Henry Gut, Mr. Ciancey, 
Mr. Joun O'Connor, and Mr. O’Hantoyn. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 
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LAND (HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gavin Clark, Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to the tenure of Land 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gavin Clark, 
Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Mack- 
intosh, Mr. Jesse Collings, and Mr. Burt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 48.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 


SISTER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heneage, Bill to alter and 
amend the Law as to Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Heneage, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Albert Grey, 
Mr. Puleston, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Burt, and 
Mr. Arch. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.]} 


MARRIAGES (NONCONFORMIST CHAPELS) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Shirley, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to Marriages in Nonconformist 
Chapels, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Shirley, Mr. M‘Iver, Mr. Newnes, Sir George 
Sitwell, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Leicester, Mr. 
Johns, and Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 

On Motion of Baron Dimsdale, Bill for the 
better securing of Purity in Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Round, and 
Mr. Abel Smith. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


SPIRITS IN BOND (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill dealing with the One of Spirits in 
Great Britain and Irelan 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Flynn, Colonel Nolan, Mr. 
John O'Connor, Mr. Peter M‘Donald, and Mr. 
O'Hanlon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill to 
facilitate the creation of Allotments and Small 
Holdings of Land, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Captain Verney, Mr. Arch, Dr. Foster, Mr. 
Flower, Mr. Co , and Mr. Newnes. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 
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CHURCH BOARDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Albert Grey, Bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of Church Boards, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Albert Grey, 
Mr. Stafford Howard, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
M‘Iver, Mr. Houldsworth, Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, ‘and Mr. Gerald Balfour. 

Bill, presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


MINING LEASES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to regu- 
late the granting of Mining Leases in the coun- 
ties of Cornwall and Devon ; and to amend the 
Law relating to the payment of wages of miners 
and the inspection of mines, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Borlase, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Blake, and Mr. 
Saunders. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to limit 
the Hours of Laboar of children and young 
persons in Shops, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Burt, Mr. Macnaghten, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Rathbone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


ALLOTMENTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Finch-Hatton, Bill to 
encourage and facilitate the provision of Allot- 
ments for Cottagers, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Finch-Hatton, Mr. Birkbeck, and Vis- 
count Newark. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill57.] 


GAME LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Menzies, Bill for the 
better protection of occ ~¥~ of land against 
injury to their crops and lands from Ground 
and other Game, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Menzies, The Marquess of Stafford, and Dr. 
Farquharson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 58.] 


BEER ADULTERATION (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Birkbeck, Bill for better 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Birkbeck, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Mr. Charles Hall, Mr. Fellowes, and 
Mr. Joseph Cowen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AcT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Bill to 
amend “ The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880,’ 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Dr. Commins, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. 


Jesse Collings. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60. ] 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (EXTRAORDINARY) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Norton, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Extraordinary Tithe in respect 
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of any special cultivation of land, and to make 
reasonable compensation to the present Tithe 
owners, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Norton, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, and Mr. Pomfret. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


MARRIAGES (HOURS OF SOLEMNISATION) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Carvell Williams, Bill for 
extending the Hours within which Marriages 
may be lawfully solemnised, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. 
Richard, and Mr. Ince. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (EXTRAORDINARY) 
REDEMPTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Thomas Bolton, Bill to 
amend the Tithe Commutation Acts as to Ex- 
traordinary Tithe Rent-Charge on hop grounds, 
orchards, fruit plantations, and market gardens ; 
and to provide for fixing the capital value 
thereof and the redemption of the same, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Thomas Bolton, Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, Mr. Borlase, and Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 63.) 


OATHS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Oaths. 

Resolution reported:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. “+ w Simon, Mr. Stans- 
feld, Mr. Heneage, Mr. Charles Russell, and 
Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 64.} 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brookfield, Bill to com- 
mute Extraordinary Tithe Rent-Charge, and 
otherwise amend the Tithe Commutation Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brookfield and 
Mr. Farquharson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 65.] 


BEER ADULTERATION (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Quilter, Bill for bettter 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Quilter, Mr. Duckham, Mr. 
Heneage, and Mr. Everett. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 66.] 


WORKHOUSE CHILDREN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Molloy, Bill to amend 
and regulate the instruction of Children in 
Workhouses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Molloy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and Mr. Howard 
Vincent. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 
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TURBARY MOUNTAIN GRAZING AND SEA 
WRACK (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Small, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Turbary Mountain Grazing 
Lands and Sea Wrack Beds in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Small, Mr. James 
O'Doherty, Mr. Conway, Mr. Crilly, and Mr. 
Alexander Blaine. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. { Bill 68.] 


THEATRES, &c. (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Bill for 
the better regulation of Theatres and Music 
Halls in the Metropolis, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dixon-Hartland and Mr. Macfarlane. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTENSION 
TO WOMEN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Woodall, Bill for extending 
the Parliamentary Franchise to Women, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Woodall, Sir 
Robert Fowler, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Illing- 
worth, Mr. Stansfeld, and Mr. Yorke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


LAND CULTIVATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bradlaugh, Bill to promote 
the better Cultivation of Land, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Arch, and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 71.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to enable owners and occupiers in 
burghs, wards of burghs, parishes, and districts 
in Scotland to prevent the common sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors, or otherwise to have effec- 
tual control over the Drink Traffic within such 
areas. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. M‘Lagan, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Noel, Mr. Cameron Corbet, 
Mr. Jacks, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. Lacaita, and 
Dr. Clark. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 72.] 


FISHERY ACTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jacks, Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Fishery Acts applying to Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jacks, 
Mr. Dodds, and Mr. Beith. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 


SUNDAY (DURHAM) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Theodore Fry, Bill to 
—— the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
undays in the county of Durham, ordered to 
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be brought in by Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. 
Walter James, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Gourley, and Mr. Paulton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Johnston, Bill to assimilate 
the Municipal and Parliamentary Franchise in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. De Cobain. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to amend “ The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880,’’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Joicey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Lockwood. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill 
to provide for the Publication of Unclaimed 
Stocks, Shares, Deposits, and Debentures in 
Trading Companies, ordered to be brought in 
ty Mr. Edmund Robertson, Dr. Clark, and Mr. 

V att. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


TRAMWAYS ACTS (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL 


On Motion of Colonel Nolan, Bill to amend 
the Tramways Acts (Ireland), ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Nolan, Mr. T. P. 
ma Mr. Foley, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
Molloy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 78.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Finlay, Bill to amend the 
Law as to Ecclesiastical Assessments in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Finlay 
and Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.] 


SANITATION OF HOUSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Bill for 
the better Sanitation of Houses in the Metro- 
— ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dixon- 

artland and Sir Edmund Lechmere. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80. ] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (KEEPING 
OF FIREWOOD) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Bill 
for the safe keeping of Firewood within the 
limits of the Metropolis, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg and Mr. Morgan 
Howard. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to amend 
the Acts relating to the Registration of Voters 
and the conduct of Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Conybeare, Mr. 
Macdonald Cameron, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Hob- 
house, and Mr. Shirley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


LAND TENURE AND TRANSFER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ince, Bill to amend ‘‘ The 
Settled Land Act, 1882,” and for the simplifica- 
tion of Titles, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ince, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Stanhope Sainy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 83.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 

OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to provide for 
the payment of the Expenses of Returning Offi- 
cers at Parliamentary Elections in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Barclay, Dr. Clark, Mr. Esslemont, and Mr. 
Edmund Robertson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Resolved, That the House will, at the 
rising of the House this day, adjourn till 
Monday next.—( Mr. Akers- Douglas.) 

House adjourned at a quarter after 


Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 25th January, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Biir—First Reading— 
Land Registry ® (7). 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


BURMAH—THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
— MILITARY EXECUTIONS — THE 
PROVOST MARSHAL.—QUESTION. 

Tue Marovess or RIPON asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he had received any answer 
with regard to certain proceedings al- 
leged to have taken place at Mandalay 
under the orders of the Provost Mar- 
shal ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Lord Harrts): 
My Lords, I am able to inform the noble 
Marquess on all the points raised the 
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other day except the first, which has 
reference to the question of the photo- 
graphing of the men who were about to 
be executed. The reply received under 
that head is from the Chief Commis- 
sioner at Rangoon, and is as follows :— 


“Rangoon, Jan. 23.—First point—namely, 

hotographing prisoners at moment of execution. 

Tom telegraphing to Mandalay for fuller infor- 
mation.” 


On the point as to a certain prisoner 
having been asked questions under fear 
of death, the reply from Mr. Bernard 
is— 


“Tt is true that Provost Marshal did place a 
man suspected of treasonable correspondence in 
fear of instant death in order to induce him to 
give information which might have criminated 
two members of Burmese Durbar. On hearing 
of this, I pointed out to Provost Marshal that 
evidence extorted was valueless, and that it was 
contrary to all laws to extort evidence by moral 
torture, and I requested that similar proceed- 
ings might not recur. I believe Provost 
Marshal had done nothing of the kind on any 
previous occasion, and will not do anything of 


the kind again.’ 
Then follows a telegram from the Vice- 
roy— 

**Tt is also clear that Provost Marshal has 
proceeded in most unjustifiable manner, at all 
events in one case. I have telegraphed to 
Prendergast direct, that if primd fucie case is 
made out against Provost Marshal on one of 
the counts mentioned, he and any other officers 
implicated should be suspended from their 
functions, and, if proved guilty, visited with 
the severest penalty.” 


A telegram from the Viceroy, dated 
January 24, says— 

** We have English Civil officers and Police 
officers in command in each of the five districts 
—Mandalay, Minhla, Ningyan, Pagan, and 
Myingyan. These officers are supported by 
troops, and they are working through local 
Woons and Thagyis. Rest of country is nomi- 
nally dominated by Hlootdaw or Burmese 
Supreme Council. At several points, Bhamo, 
Tagaing, Hwebo, Ava, Upper Chindwin, Lower 
Chindwin, Myodaung, we have military detach- 
ments stationed with Civil officers in attend- 
ance. At present country is still under military 
occupation. ‘Though rebels taken in arms on 
the field day are liable to be shot, no one is to 
be shot or punished by Civil officers otherwise 
than after trial. Then, in districts nomi- 
nally under Hlootdaw, sentences of death can- 
not be carried out by Native officials or other- 
wise than on responsibility of, and after trial 
by, Civil officer who may be nearest the ground. 
Prisoners punished under martial law by Pro- 
vost Marshal or by commanding officers do not 
come under Civil officers’ cognizance, while 
country is under military occupation. My hope 
is that within few weeks’ time I may be in 
position to post Civil officers backed by troops in 
remaining districts of country.” 
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The map that the noble Karl (the Earl 
of Kimberley) alluded to will be placed 
in the Library ; it is not a recent one, as 
it is dated 1875. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the real point he had in view, in 
inquiring about the map the other day, 
was to ascertain the precise territory 
which had been annexed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. 


LORD LIEUTENANCY OF IRELAND. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tux Eart of KILMOREY, in rising 
to move— 

‘‘ That in the opinion of this House the time 
has now come when the post of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland may be abolished with advantage,”’ 
said, the gravity of the question which 
he had the honour to bring before their 
Lordships at a time when anything con- 
nected with Ireland was of unusual in- 
terest would, he trusted, be a warrant- 
able excuse for his asking at their Lord- 
ships’ hands all the indulgence which 
the difficulties of his position required. 
He had been painfully conscious of the 
fact that, amongst the Members of their 
Lordships’ House, there were no less 
than four past Viceroys of Ireland, 
two being present; and, no doubt, if 
the duties of his Excellency the pre- 
sent Lord Lieutenant did not necessi- 
tate his presence in Dublin, he also 
would have been present. It had been 
his original intention to move this Re- 
solution last Session; but he was told 
the occasion was inopportune, and was 
advised to postpone it. At that time 
there was one more past Viceroy in their 
Lordships’ House; but since then the 
hand of death had removed from their 
midst one whose place it would be hard 
to fill, and whose loss it would be diffi- 
cult to make up for. It might be said 
of the late Duke of Abercorn that he 
had no enemies, for even his political 
opponents vied with his closest followers 
in the expression of their admiration 
and regard forhim. Of him it might be 
said that, having arrived at the highest 
ponent of personal popularity, he never 
ost the charm which he held over his 
fellow-countrymen until the grave closed 
over him. He would miss the friendly 
criticism of the late Duke of Abercorn 
with regret, and he would look to others 
to supply similar criticism, especially to 
his noble Friend who had twice braved 
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the acknowledged dangers of the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland (Earl Spencer). 
He yielded to no one in his admiration of 
the ability and the indomitable courage 
with which the noble Earl had served his 
Party. He not only spoke his own senti- 
ments, but those of the entire loyal popu- 
lation of Ireland—though many of them 
were opposed to him in politics, and did 
not share the admiration of the noble Earl 
for the great Chief of his Party—when 
he said that they were ten times better 
cared for and ten times better off under 
the high pressure of that noble Ear!’s 
Administration than they were now under 
that of his amiable and more popular 
Successor. In this case they preferred 
the fortiter in re to the suaviter in modo. 
The subject of his Resolution, as their 
Lordships were aware, was no new one. 
The abolition of the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been before Parliament on 
many oceasions. It was an Office which 
had existed, he believed, for 700 years ; 
but that was no reason why it should 
exist for ever. Its abolition was moved 
in 1823, in 1830, in 1844, in 1850, and 
in 1858 ; and the opinions of many emi- 
nent statesmen, both for and against, 
were ventilated on those occasions. The 
history of Ireland repeated itself with 
the fidelity of a stock-piece at a Pro- 
vincial theatre—the piece was always 
the same, and the only change was in 
the actors. The question had always 
been and was now a non-Party question ; 
and, therefore, he would look with the 
more confidence to their Lordships for a 
fair and impartial hearing. In addition 
to the debates reported in Hansard, he 
had sought for information from The 
Times. He had also found a great deal 
of interesting information in The Life 
and Letters of Mr. Croker, and The Me- 
moirs of Mr. Greville; but he would not 
presume to occupy too much of their 
Lordships’ valuable time, nor to flood 
the House with a series of long and un- 
necessary quotations, inasmuch as they 
were within easy access for their Lord- 
ships, and it was more than probable 
that they were far better acquainted 
with them than he was. When he looked 
back to Hansard’s Debates he saw that 
such men as Lord Althorp, Lord Grey, 
Mr. Sheil, Lord John Russell, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, and Mr. Hume had taken part 
in the discussion. Once, and once only, 
the question of the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland was mooted in 
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their Lordships’ House, and that was 
in June, 1850, the year in which Lord 
John Russell introduced a Bill on the 
subject in the House of Commons. 
The Marquess of Londonderry of that 
day succeeded in anticipating the in- 
troduction of the measure by taking 
advantage of an opportunity given him 
of presenting various Petitions from 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin and others 
interested in the trade of that City. On 
that occasion, while all the Members of 
their Lordships’ House admitted the 
desirability of raising a discussion, they 
one and all said they considered the 
oceasion inopportune, and yet, with great 
inconsistency, insisted on debating the 
matter at considerable length. At the 
end of the Session of 1850 the Bill 
lapsed. Since 1858, so far as he could 
make out, the matter had never been 
before the attention of Parliament; and 
there was the fact that although in 1858 
a Motion brought forward by Mr. Roe- 
buck was thrown out, the one in 1850 
was carried by a large majority. To 
keep the trade of Dublin going was the 
only excuse for maintaining the Office. 
There were other arguments for uphold- 
ing the Office; but they were all more or 
less of a sentimental nature, and, there- 
fore, all the less forcible. Forinstance, 
one distinguished Irishman, now a Judge, 
was heard to say in defence of the re- 
tention of the Office that it would be 
hard lines if an Irishman, who was pre- 
eluded from basking in the sunshine of 
Royalty, should not have an o unity 
occasionally of airing himself in the 
moonshine of the Viceroy. If that was 
the strongest argument that a great and 
distinguished lawyer could raise in that 
day, he thought there was not much to 
be said in its favour. The objection as 
to the difficulty of coming to London to 
attend a levée was merely a sentimental 
one. In these days sentimental objec- 
tions had very little weight. These 
were days in which only practical ob- 
jections had any weight. Sir Peter 
Teazle’s views with respect to sentiment 
were very much like his. He believed 
they were extremely proper and popular. 
He did not think the Rules of their Lord 
ships’ House would prevent him giving 
a quotation from Zhe School for Scandal ; 
but it was unnecessary, since all their 
Lordships must be acquainted with the 
a. made use of by that iras- 
cible Baronet. It was amusing to look 
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back and find even such a great and 
eminent statesman as Lord John Russell 
talking about the facilities of communi- 
cation as they existed in 1850 in com- 
parison with those which existed in 
1805. He believed he was right in 
stating that Lord John Russell actually 
quoted from, if he did not lay upon the 
Table of the Hoase, a copy of Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Guide ; but if he (the Earl 
of Kilmorey) wished to quote from any 
publication to show the enormous strides 
which had been taken within the last 35 
years, he would refer to the records of 
scientific institutions and papers read at 
scientific meetings; and, looking at the 
records of the marvellous inventions of 
the last 35 years, he found there were 
no inventions which excited more marvel 
and admiration than the telephone. 
What were the facilities of communica- 
tion in 1850 to those in the present 
day? As the locomotive had superseded 
the old stage coach, so the telephone had 
cast into the shade other marvellous in- 
ventions which at one time it was thought 
impossible to supersede. In the present 
day it was not impossible for the noble 
Marquess in Downing Street to hold an 
animated conversation with the Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland in Dublin 
Castle, nor was it more difficult for His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief to give his order, vivd voce, to 
Prince Saxe-Weimar. This disposed of 
the argument brought forward in their 
Lordships’ House in 1850 by the Duke 
of Wellington. That objection was that 
in cases of disturbance, in the absence 
of the Lord Lieutenant, who could give 
orders to the troops? He saw no possi- 
ble difficulty, in the absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, of directions being given 
with regard to the Forces. He main- 
tained that facilities for communicating 
were now so great that there was no- 
thing to prevent the Lord Lieutenant 
answering with rapidity any question 
put to him by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces. The same facility would 
enable him to transmit his orders to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and to take steps 
to see them properly carried out. Al- 
though science had done much to alle- 
viate their sorrow and to mitigate their 
distress, it had not yet provided them 
with the same means of communication 
between England and Ireland that now 
existed between Birkenhead and Liver- 
pool. There always had been, and he 
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feared there always would be, one great 
and insuperable difficulty in the way of 
the realization of all the schemes of 
reconciling Irishmen to England; and 
that was the nauseating barrier that 
existed between the two countries— 
hine tlle lacryme. It might be that the 
opening of the Mersey Tunnel the other 
day might give a fillip to science ; and he 
trusted their Lordships would all live to 
see a submarine tunnel between Eng- 
land and Ireland constructed. But they 
had communication by means of some 
of the finest steamers in the world; and 
what was the journey from Dublin to 
London? What would their forefathers 
have thought of their making complaints 
of a journey of from 10 to 12 hours’ 
duration, when they were accustomed to 
travel on a coach for days and nights 
together? As to the danger of travel- 
ling, although there were occasions on 
which outrages were committed in rail- 
way carriages, they were very few and 
far between when compared with the 
dangers which were run on the King’s 
highway in the time of stage-coach tra- 
velling. What was the journey from 
Dublin to London now? Why, it was 
simply the rapid whirling along of 
their recumbent bodies, surrounded by 
every luxury and comfort. He regretted 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
not present. His appearance was well 
known to their Lordships, and they would 
readily agree with him that the noble 
and learned Lord showed no signs of de- 
cay, although he was frequentiy subject to 
the fearful ordeal of these constant jour- 
neys. He was stating a fact when he said 
it was not unusual for the noble and 
learned Lord to take his seat in the Four 
Courts in Dublin on Monday, to run 
over by the mail to attend a Cabinet 
Council on the Tuesday afternoon, and 
to return to the Four Courts on the 
Wednesday as fresh as if he had not 
undergone the slightest fatigue. It was 
an acknowledged fact that science had 
now minimized the geographical difficul- 
ties between the two countries. He took 
leave to conclude that the position in 
which the present Lord Lieutenant had 
lately found himself, harassed and worn 
by the innumerable difficulties and un- 
avoidable annoyances of Office, strength- 
ened nota little his argument that the 
administrative and State functions of 
the Lord Lieutenant should no longer 
be combined in one man. That unfor- 
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tunate combination ought never to have 
existed. It appeared to him to have 
been a great mistake in the Act of 
Union ; and, as far as he could judge, it 
was acknowledged by the statesmen of 
that day that the combination was a 
mistake. Lord John Russell, on the 
introduction of his Bill, on the 17th of 
May, 1850, said— 

“Tn fact, the Members of the present Govern- 
ment have for a very long time had in con- 
templation the measure I have now to propose, 
and when Lord Clarendon went to Ireland he 
went there on a distinct understanding with me 
that the Office of Lord Lieuterant would, if 
Parliament should coneur with us, be totally 
abolished.’’—(3 Hansard [111], 171.) 


Later on his Lordship said— 


“Tt appears, however, at the time of the 
Union with Ireland the subject of the abolition 
of the Lord Lieutenancy was taken into consi- 
deration by the Sovereign who then ruled the 
destinies of this country.’’"—(Zbid. 173.) 


His Lordship then proceeded to quote 
from a letter from Mr. Addington ; and 
he (the Earl of Kilmorey), from a gene- 
ral résumé of the speeches of that day, 
was led to the conclusion that it was an 
acknowledged difficulty, and that it was 
handed as a legacy from one Cabinet to 
another, where it was looked upon with 
so much distaste that when a memoran- 
dum on the subject came to the top it was 
at once put to the bottom. It was im- 
possible for him to point to a stronger 
argument in favour of his suggestion 
than that 50 years after the Union an 
able statesman like the late Lord John 
Russell should have proposed to the House 
a Bill to carry out what he was now ad- 
vocating, and left the matter in abeyance 
solely on the ground that more important 
matters were engaging attention. It was 
no secret that he (the Earl of Kilmorey) 
desired to see the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland abolished as at present 
constituted. He wished to see the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant transferred to a Secretary of State 
for Ireland, whilst those of ceremonial 
might very well be allowed to slip into 
oblivion as unnecessary and out of place. 
It should be remembered that, however 
vehemently he might attack the evils 
which arose from the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant, nothing should fall from 
his lips in any way to reproach those 
who had successively held that high 
Office, and discharged the onerous du- 
ties of Lord Lieutetenant. What he 
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wanted to see abolished, was not the 
holder of the high Office, but the em 
which had im on so many Noble- 
men the thankless combination of poli- 
tical patronage and Viceregal State. He 
knew that Lord Lieutenants had con- 
ducted the social administration of the 
country with the greatest ability. But 
faithfully as they had discharged their 
duties in that respect—right royally as 
they had spent their money and distri- 
buted their favours—why were they 
weighed down by politics? He saw no 
reason whatever why the machinery of 
administration and the ceremonial of 
Royalty should be coupled in what was 
only a mock Court. It was well known 
that the Sovereign had no politics, and 
therefore he contended that the Repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign should have 
no politics. The principle had been 
broken through from the very com- 
mencement so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, and he hoped the words of the 
late Lord President would be well con- 
sidered when he said— 

“ However high-minded and well-intentioned 
the Lord Lieutenant might be, it is impossible 
for him to be anything else than a Party man.’’ 
Now, these few words struck at the root 
of the evil of which he complained. He 
said that the Office, being a political ap- 
pointment—however kind and humane 
the Viceroy might be, and however well- 
intentioned, it was impossible for him 
to administer the affairs of an unruly 
people with more than passing success. 
A new Lord Lieutenant’s policy was in- 
variably the reverse of his Predecessor’s ; 
and however anxious a Lord Lieutenant 
might be to strike out a line of his own, 
and to make a new departure, he in- 
evitably found that his endeavours were 
hampered and rendered futile by the 
officialism of Dublin Castle. He be- 
lieved more influence, more power, and 
more beneficent results would have ac- 
crued from the successive Administra- 
tions of Lord Lieutenants since the Act 
of Union if their number had been 
fewer and their term of Office longer. 
But, for his own part, he hoped sincerely 
he should never see a Lord Lieutenant 
again. He was not so careless, havin 
regard to the wholesale abolition whic 
he proposed, as to forget to make 
some suggestions as to what should be 
substituted for that which was abolished. 
To discharge some portion of the duties 
of the Lord Lieutenant, he had sug- 
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the appointment of a Secretary 
of State for Ireland, and he would 


award him such a salary as would 
enable him to keep up the customary 
grants of money, and to continue the 
customary patronage to the charitable 
institutions of the country; and, in re- 
lation to those other duties performed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, he should have 
a scheme to submit which he knew would 
not only meet with the approval of the 
loyal section of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland, but which was the only one 
to soothe the savage breast of the 
Separatist and bring the rebel back to 
reason and allegiance. It might be 
said that the Dublin trade had had a 
great deal to do with this matter in the 
past, and that it might have a great 
weight in dealing with the subject in 
the future. He did not know exactly 
what Dublin trade consisted of. Some 
might say it was whisky ; some might 
say it was poplin; but those who took 
the trade view of the case were really 
not those who carried on an Irish trade, 
but they were chiefly dressmakers and 
others who represented London and 
Paris firms. If there were a single 
Irish trade or industry which could be 
romoted, or which could be better 
ept alive by the retention of the Office 
of Lord Lieutenant, he should be the 
last man in the world to desire .to see 
that Office done away with. But there 
was not a single trade, so far as he could 
discover, which would be affected one 
way or the other by the retention or 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. Who 
would be affected ? It would not affect 
the hotel keepers; it would not cause 
less traffic on the railways; the tailors 
would make as many pairs of trousers, 
the boot makers as many pairs of boots, 
and the carriage builders would make 
as many carriages as they did now. The 
question of the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, he was aware, could not 
be raised and passed over in a few 
words. There was, of course, that large 
question of the privileges enjoyed by 
the presence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and his advocacy of the claims of the 
various charitable institutions and hos- 
~~ in Ireland generally, and in Dub- 
in in particular, and which had done 
so much good for the country. He cer- 
tainly would not think of submitting a 
scheme which would rob those institu- 
tions of any of their privileges. It 
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was, as he had said, a scheme which 
would attach to the Secretary of State 
to be appointed such a salary as would 
enable him to meet the claims of chari- 
table institutions in the future as they 
had been met in the past. | He proposed 
to raise from the ashes of an anomalous 
Office the Phoenix of a new and more prac- 
tical post, and to establish it altogether 
upon a more reasonable and responsible 
basis. That no injury should accrue to 
Ireland by the loss of the costly acces- 
sories of Viceregal glitter, he suggested 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers should 
submit to Her Majesty the long- 
entertained and long-silent but now 
loudly-expressed complaint of her Irish 
people, and urge upon her gracious 
consideration their fervent prayer— 
namely, that as for many years past ia 
England and Scotland where there were 
any public duties for Royalty to per- 
form, and the Sovereign was not able 
to be present, she was officially repre- 
sented by a Royal Deputy, so should 
the same course be taken with reference 
to Irish institutions. They desired that 
in great public ceremonies the Queen 
should be represented by Royalty, and 
not by a mock Court, which was a base 
imitation of the real thing. The Court 
in London had been considered suffi- 
cient for the extremes of England, 
Scotland, and Wales; and he thought 
that it should be quite sufficient for the 
extreme parts of Ireland. Irish people 
who were desirous of paying personal 
respects to Her Majesty would gravitate 
to the Metropolis if the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy were abolished, and would help 
to swell the rank and file of those who 
constituted the retinue of the Court. 
During the recent visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Ireland, it 
was found that the ceremony of being 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant did not 
count as a presentation to the Sovereign, 
which he considered the climax of ano- 
malism. He hoped that in any remarks 
he had made he had not said anything 
which would be painful to the feelings of 
those distinguished Noblemen who had 
occupied the Viceregal Chair in the past, 
or to any of their relations. He did not 
profess to be original; but he could 
not help making use of epithets such 
as “mock,” after studying this sub- 
ject in the books and papers which 
he had recently perused. Whilst on 
this subject he could not refrain 
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from quoting the words of an article 
in Zhe Times in 1858, which was 
made to say that in conceding a mock 
Court to Ireland Englishmen only did 
so as they would give glass beads to 
savages. The language of the present 
day was pretty strong; but he thought 
that that far exceeded anything that 
was now written. When the late Lord 
John Russell introduced his Bill in the 
Commons, he held out what in vulgar 
parlance was called a ‘‘sop.” He sug- 
gested that, to assist in the passing of 
the Bill, the Irish people should be led 
to understand that Her Majesty the 
Queen would pay them a visit not only 
once, but frequently. That, he thought, 
was a very unfair thing to have done. 
He did not know whether the bait took ; 
but, at any rate, the Motion was passed. 
There was not, however, the slightest 
chance in 1886 of anything of that sort 
being placed before the Irish people, 
because they knew that it would be un- 
reasonable to expect Her Majesty to so 
severely strain her health and time, 
neither would they for a moment ex- 
pect His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, whose hands were already full, 
to undertake the duty. Although the 
Irish people might rejoice to see His 
Royal Highness, they would not expect 
to see in him the accepted deputy of 
their Sovereign; but what people in 
Ireland bore in mind was, that there 
was another of Her Majesty’s sons, 
whose name and title lent themselves 
not a little to the occasion ; and it would 
give the greatest pleasure all over Ire- 
land, and considerably reduce what was 
now called disloyai feeling, if an an- 
nouncement were made semi-officially 
that a Royal residence was to be pur- 
chased for the Duke of Connaught, 
who should represent Her Majesty. 
No particular duration of time need 
be named for the existence of the 
Office; it would do a great deal of 

ood, and the people would always 
om that there was living among 
them one of the Royal Princes whom 
they could justly call their own. One 
of the objects he had before him was 
to impress upon their Lordships that 
the Act of Union was not complete, and 
that it was not too late to make it com- 
plete by taking these steps in the right 
direction, and, by assimilating the law 
of Ireland to that of England, to draw 
the two nations together. What he 
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Government should bring in 3 bill’te 


abolish the Office of Viceroy, and estab- 
lish a Secretary of State, who should be 
an Irishman, if possible; if not, both 
the Under Secretaries should be taken 
from the ranks of resident Irishmen. 
Then a Bill should be introduced giving 
suitable salaries to these officials. “What 
was even more important was that 
Dublin Castle should be thoroughly re- 
organized, placed thoroughly under the 
complete control of the Secretary of 
State, and put into proper touch with all 
boards of official administration through- 
out the country. At present there wasa 
great complaint that there was not suffi- 
cient connection, in feeling or other- 
wise, between bodies like the Irish 
Board of Works and Dublin Castle. In 
the event of the changes he proposed 
being made, the Secretary ought, of 
course, to have a seat in the Cabinet; 
and it was also indispensable that he 
should have a private residence in Ire- 
land, as well as an official one. It had 
always been a source of complaint that Ire- 
land had been governed by Englishmen ; 
and the only thing that could be said in 
its favour was that it was like the doctor 
who said that he could always prescribe 
better for his patients when he never 
saw them. With regard to the changes 
he had proposed, he was reminded of 
the saying that if you could not get 
what you wanted you must put up with 
what you could get; he hoped, there- 
fore, that the noble Marquess, if he in- 
tended to reply, would, at all events, see 
his way to carry out some of the changes 
proposed. It was impossible, without 
possessing the power of prophecy, to 
conjecture, with the slightest degree of 
certainty, what the noble Marquess the 
Prime Minister would say, even if he 
condescended to notice thespeech. Pro- 
bably the noble Marquess would ad- 
minister to him a rebuke for having 
dared to occupy so much of their Lord- 
ships’ valuable time, and for having 
struggled to his feet into paths where 
statesmen feared to tread. If the noble 
Marquess, however, did administer a 
rebuke, he hoped it would be a kind one, 
and that he(the Earl of Kilmorey) should 
have sufficient spirit left to accept the 
rebuke with fitting humility, especially 
when he remembered that it came from 
such a distinguished statesman as the 
Prime Minister. But perhaps the noble 
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Marquess might say that, although it 
possessed some defects, there were some 

ints in his scheme worth considera- 
tion, and that he might promise to take 
some action in the matter. If he did 
not succeed in impressing upon their 
Lordships’ House the advisableness of 
abolishing the Lord Lieutenancy in 
favour of a Secretaryship of State, at 
any rate he would have the consola- 
tion of knowing that he had given their 
Lordships a great subject for their care- 
ful and dispassionate consideration. 

Moved, “‘ That in the opinion of this House 
the time has now come when the post of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland may be abolished with 
advantage.’’—(The Earl of Kilmorey.) 

Eart COWPER thought that a great 
deal was to be said in favour of the Mo- 
tion which had been brought before 
them. After the exhaustive manner in 
which it had been treated he did not 
intend to make a long speech ; but as he 
had had the honour of holding the Office 
of Lord Lieutenant he thought that he 
might be permitted to say a few words. 
He did not place the same stress as the 
noble Earl had laid upon the functions 
of Viceregal hospitality, or upon the 
effect of the Lord Lieutenant’s Court 
upon the trade of Dublin. The func- 
tions of hospitality and the Court held 
at the Castle were, some time ago, mat- 
ters of considerable importance ; but 
now, owing to the rapidity of communi- 
cation between Dublin and London, 
they were of very little importance. 
While he filled the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant he must say that he did so with 
very mixed feelings. The hospitable 
part of the duties he looked back to 
with great pleasure. There was some- 
thing so essentially kindly, hospitable, 
and generous in the Irish nature, which 
made him look back with pleasure on 
that part of his experience, and made 
his duties very easy. The people were 
so generous and hospitable themselves, 
and so willing to respond cordially to 
any civility which one might attempt to 
show, that entertainments were very 
pleasurable things. At the same time, 
he could not deny that the people who 
attended drawing-rooms, balls, and other 
Castle entertainments were, as a rule, 
either those who were what might be 
called ‘‘the English garrison’? — the 
people quartered there—a large number 
of officials and others who came because 
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show to the Representative of 
the Queen by attending. Of this last 
he had an example at the time he was 
in Ireland. At the beginning of his 
first Castle season the Government of 
the day was not at the time very popu- 
lar with the upper classes in Ireland, 
and there was a feeling prevalent that 
there would be a general resolution not 
to attend his levées. But’ when the 
levee was held several gentlemen dif- 
fering from him in politics made a point 
of coming to attend. Amongst these 
latter he might mention the present 
Lord Chancellor — whom he did not 
know personally at the time—he came 
over specially to Ireland, and remained 
only a few hours in Dublin in order to 
attend. There was however, nobody 
who wished to attend a drawing-room 
or a levée who could not do so by 
coming over to London. So much for 
this part of the matter. Of course, 
there was also the question of the trade 
of Dublin. In these days, when trade 
was everywhere very stagnant, one must 
be sorry that anything in Dublin or else- 
where should have the effect of taking 
money out of the pockets of the trades- 
men. He and others, no doubt, would 
be very sorry for their sakes that any 
such thing should take place. But he 
thought that so far as the encouraging 
trade was concerned there was really 
not any serious importance to be at- 
tached to the question. There was 
absolutely nothing in the duty of the 
Lord Lieutenant which could not be 
performed by a Secretary of State, who 
would have power as Lord Spencer had 
power. He could not see why Lord 
Spencer should not have been called 
Secretary of State for Ireland. Mr. 
Smith had now gone over to Ireland, 
and he was a Member of the Cabinet ; 
and anyone appointed to the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant with the Chief Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet would find himself 
in a very unenviable position. It was 
always disagreeable to have nominal 
responsibility, and to bethe nominal head, 
when the man who was supposed to be 
your subordinate had the real power. 
He thought Her Majesty’s Government 
would have some difficulty in finding 
anyone to fill the Office under the cir- 
cumstances. In times of disturbance 

men were ready to serve the Queen and ~ 
country; but, however anxious they 
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might be, he thought it would be 
asking too much of them to expect 
them to occupy that position. If there 
was a Secretary of State appointed in 
substitution of the Lord Lieutenant, he 
would have an Office in London and in 
Dublin. He would go backwards and 
forwards. In quiet times—if, indeed, 
they were ever to have quiet times again 
—certain advantages would be occa- 
sioned by having a great deal of the 
business concentrated in London. He 
thought—judging from his former ex- 
periences in Ireland—that there was a 
great deal too much of a disposition to 
refer everything to the Central Authority 
of Dublin. Not only what in the ordi- 
nary course of business was submitted 
to the Castle, but everybody who had 
anything to do with Ireland would ac- 
knowledge that there was a tendency on 
the part of the people, or of a class of 
them, in that country to trust too little 
to themselves, and too little to local 
action, and to cume up to the Castle at 
every little difficulty—in former times 
he would have said for every little job, 
though he hoped it did not exist now. 
Everything that might be wanted caused 
these people to come up to the Castle, 
and have it done. If they could trans- 
fer the business to London in these days 
of telegraph, railways, and steamers, 
this condition of things could be broken 
down and done away with. The Chief 
Secretary or Secretary of State could go 
backwards and forwards, and everything 
could still be done in Ireland which 
could not be done in this country. He 
knew, of course, that the question of 
abolishing an Office that had existed 
for 600 years was most important and 
difficult. It was impossible not, to con- 
sider it in connection with the existing 
state of things, or how it should be 
regarded in connection with the ques- 
tion of Home Rule, which, after all, 
was the great question of the day, and 
one which was concerning and occu- 
pying the minds of all men, and on 
which everybody’s thoughts were fixed 
more than on anything else. Now, 
there was no doubt that the Irish Mem- 
bers—the great bulk of them—were not 
disposed to have a very close union with 
England, and they had taken up the 
question of abolishing the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant. He could not help 
thinking that those Members did so at 
a time when they thought that Home 
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Rule was altogether out of the sphere 
of ager politics. If, however, they 
really thought there was a chance of 
getting Home Rule, they would feel 
that there would be, as in Canada, a 
Governor or Lord Lieutenant absolutely 
necessary. He was one of those who 
considered Home Rule impossible, and 
that they could never grant a separate 
Parliament to Ireland. It eould not be 
too soon thoroughly known thet it was 
not the intention of any Party to do 
this; and feeling that, and as a great 
deal of the business connected with the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant could be done 
in London, the announcement that the 
Government intended to do away with 
the Office would be as good as a delibe- 
rate statement that they did not intend 
to do anything to sever the Union. He 
considered the present a very opportune 
moment to declare that this last vestige 
of what was once a separate Constitution 
should be done away with. 

Tue Eart or HOWTH said, that not- 
withstanding the many objections to 
the proposal he could not refrain from 
supporting it. At the same time, he 
thought that the importance of trade in 
connection with the Viceregal Office had 
been somewhat overlooked; and he 
trusted that if the Lord Lieutenancy was 
abolished a Representative of Her Ma- 
jesty would still hold a Court in Dublin. 
Two Viceroys had lately ruled in Ire- 
land—one with uniform firmness, and 
the other with uniform kindness, and it 
remained for history to record which 
was most successful. He agreed that in 
reference to the expenditure, imme- 
diately the result of the Viceroyalty, the 
question was a very small one; but it 
was one which could not be entirely 
overlooked. His principal objection to 
the Viceroyalty was based on the fact 
that it was a political office. If they 
looked to India, Canada, and the Colo- 
nies, the Viceroy or Governor General 
continued to hold the Office in spite of 
any change of Ministers. In Ireland if 
the Office was continued it should be the 
same. The Office of Viceroy was now 
in abeyance ; and what they desired to 
know was, how long it would remain so 
before something was done in connec- 
tion with that part of the Administration 
in Ireland? ‘There was a sum of about 
£20,000 a-year which was granted for 
the upholding of the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant ; and he strongly maintained 
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that although that Office was in abey- 
ance the sum ought to be available for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of what might be termed a Royal resi- 
dence in Ireland. He sincerely trusted 
that if another Lord Lieutenant was not 
to be appointed there would be every 
one or two years a visit paid to Ireland 
by an illustrious Prince representing 
Her Majesty ; and he believed that those 
periodical visits would be an effective 
substitute for what he hoped was the 
defunct Office of Lord Lieutenant. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that two 
and a-half years experience in holding 
the Office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
had convinced his father that the main- 
tenance of that Office was not only un- 
necessary but undesirable. Not only 
that, but what he (Earl Fortescue) him- 
self saw there during the same time, 
acting as he was as his father’s private 
Secretary, led him to the conclusion that 
the Office ought to be abolished. He 
should support the Motion, believing 
the time to be very appropriate for 
carrying out the object at which it 
aimed. In securing that object they 
would efface, as far as possible, all re- 
miniscences, and discourage also all 
hopes, of the revival of a separate Par- 
liament and a separate Administration 
in Ireland. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that it 
would be difficult for any Government 
in future to appoint a new Lord Lieute- 
nant if the House passed a Resolution 
apa the continuance of the Office. 

e considered it inexpedient in the face 
of the Resolution that they should bind 


themselves in this matter before they: 


had a definite proposition before them. 
It was quite true the noble Earl who 
had introduced the Motion had made 
suggestions; but they must fall to the 
ground, as they were not the suggestions 
of the Government. Indeed, he did not 
know whether the Government had any 
plan upon the subject ; but he knew this 
—that the Motion came by surprise to 
the whole of Ireland, which country as 
yet had had no opportunity to express 
any opinion whatever upon the matter. 
If they were to affirm the Resolution he 
saw no way out of it. There were great 
difficulties in connection with this sub- 
ject. It was not merely the abolition of 
an ancient Office that should be consi- 
dered. There was another question— 
namely, the substitution of something 
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else in its place ; and they were now 
asked to vote in favour of the abolition 
of the Office of Lord Lieutenant before 
they knew what was to be given in 
return for it. If the Office was to be 
abolished no sentimental views should 
be allowed to prevent its abolition. 
There was no law or statute requiring 
the appointment of a Lord Lieutenant. 
The government of Ireland might be 
carried on without one; but it would be 
exceedingly awkward to have the Office 
abolished before they knew what scheme 
the Government had in store in substi- 
tution, and before they had had an op- 
portunity of considering and discussing 
it. When Lord John Russell brought 
forward this question, it was by Bill, and 
not by Resolution. The difficulties of 
the subject were so great that the Bill 
was abandoned, although it was carried 
through the Commons by a large majo- 
rity. It should not be forgotten that if 
they abolished the Viceregal Office an- 
other important Office would fall with it. 
He referred to the Office of the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland. What Dublin 

recisely wanted was to be let alone. 

e believed if she had no legislation for 
many years to come they would find that 
there would not be a more prosperous or 
happy city in the United Kingdom. He 
felt it was very undesirable, and very 
unadvisable, before the country was in 
any sense in a contented state, to enter- 
tain such a proposal. He believed, more- 
over, that the country ought to have 
time to consider the proposal before 
their Lordships committed themselves 
to an abstract Resolution which really 
there had been as yet no opportunity to 
consider. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he thought 
it should be laid down asa distinct prin- 
ciple that there was no need for this 
change; and he ventured to say that the 
opinion of the country was not favour- 
able to the abolition of the post of Lord 
Lieutenant. He was aware that, on his 
side of the House, at all events, it was 
a tradition of their policy that the Lord 
Lieutenancy should be abolished. A 
substitution, however, was so difficult 
—touching so many tender and subtle 
webs—that there must be a remedy of 
some other kind. He believed the re- 
medy for the present state of things 
would be found in making the Office more 
or less of a permanent character. The 
first thing to do, in his opinion, was to lift 
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the Lord Lieutenancy above the level of 
Party politics, and so change the posi- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant that he 
should become, in a certain sense, a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign, and not merely 
represent, as he now did, the Imperial 
Parliament of this country. Thus, for 
instance, he would appoint him to the 
post for a term of five years ; and, as the 
Representative of no school of politics, 
he would be able to vindicate that law 
which the Irish only required to know 
was being steadily and persistently en- 
forced to obey. 

THe Marqvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, my noble Friend at the Table 
made an able and interesting speech, a 
speech which I am sure will do much to 
stimulate opinion and discussion upon 
the important question to which it re- 
lates. If we were merely dealing with 
a speculative subject from an historical 
point of view, I confess my sympathy 
and my assent would be completely at 
the service of my noble Friend. But my 
impression is that there is no maxim of 
politics which has been more generally 
accepted by statesmen during the last 
30 years than that the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland was superfluous; but, on the 
other hand, there has been no conelusion 
more usually arrived at than that it was 
necessary to postpone the practical con- 
sideration of the subject. When that 
course has been followed out by men of 
different minds and of different opinions 
in various circumstances, it appears to 
me that there must have been some very 
good reason for doing so. Nobody can 
doubt but that the Lord Lieutenancy is, 
what is called in these days, only “‘a 
survival.” It arose in very different 
times and circumstances. It represented 
the difficulty of reaching Dublin from 
London at a time when adverse weather 
might make the difficulty of communi- 
cation between the two countries an 
affair of weeks. At that time it was ne- 
cessary that there should be a Represen- 
tative of the Sovereign in Ireland. But 
that necessity has entirely passed away. 
My noble Friend went at some length 
into the scientific facilities which exists 
for governing Ireland from London. My 
impression is that he exaggerated them 
a little. But the thing which he pro- 
poses could no doubt be done if we had 
no past history, no present feeling, no 
danger of misconstruction, and no dis- 
turbance of the normal condition of 
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things to take into account. I will go 
further. I think that the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy is not only anomalous, but in 
some respect it is inconvenient. The 
noble Earl, who has been a former Lord 
Lieutenant, dwélt on this inconvenience 
in strong language. He spoke of the 
future ; but I understood him to be 
referring to the past. He said it was 
very inconvenient for the Chief Secre- 
tary to be in the Cabinet and have 
all the power, and for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to be without power altogether. 
And he went on to say, in effect, that the 
position was so degrading that he did 
not understand how anyone could accept 
it. 

Eart COWPER: I did not use the 
word ‘ degrading.” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Perhaps not. That was my impression. 
I hope he will forgive me for saying that 
the observation has not made it more 
easy for the Government to provide an- 
other Lord Lieutenant; and if there isany 
delay in appointing that useful officer, 
I hope the person who is impeached 
will be the noble Earl opposite. Un- 
doubtedly there is a certain anomaly 
and inconvenience in the fact of the 
officer who is nominally subordinate to 
the Lord Lieutenant sitting in the Cabi- 
net and settling the policy which the 
Lord Lieutenant is to pursue, and the 
orders he is to obey; and it is pos- 
sible that a little friction may some- 
times arise in these circumstances. And 
more than that, where the Lord Lieute- 
nant is taken into council, and where he 
has a share in fixing the policy which his 
Chief Secretary really directs, you al- 
ways have the inconvenience of a double 
Government, and an occasional weak- 
ness in the direction of affairs in conse- 
quence. Therefore, I quite agree with 
my noble Friend that if we had to begin 
again it would not be desirable to have 
a Lord Lieutenant. But I am afraid I 
must follow the long course of precedents 
before me by saying that I do not think 
this an opportune moment for entertain- 
ing this question. After all, except for 
its inconvenience, the Lord Lieutenancy 
does not do very much harm. And 
whom should we please by abolish- 
ing it? Is it the Loyalists who are 
very largely interested in the trade of 
Dublin? I very much doubt whether 
that excellent and patriotic body are 
very anxious for its abolition. Should 
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we please the Nationalists? I was ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear the outspoken 
language of my noble Friend (Earl 
Cowper), a former Viceroy, as to the 
possibilities of Home Rule. I listened 
to that language with the most hearty 
sympathy, and I desire to re-echo it; 
but when he went beyond that and said 
that the best way to teach the Nation- 
alists that you would not give them 
Home Rule was to give them a 
more centralized Government, that was 
going to the other extreme. I would 
rather put it in this way—that un- 
doubtedly the substitution of a Chief 
Secretary, with his offices in London, 
for a Lord Lieutenant would be to in- 
crease, and not to diminish, centraliza- 
tion, and, therefore, would displease the 
Party known as Nationalist, as well as 
the Party known as Loyalist. I do not 
know that to increase the subjects on 
account of which Ireland is displeased 
with England would be precisely the 
wisest course to pursue at the present 
time. There is another point to which 
allusion has been made. I think it was 
my noble Friend at the Table who said 
that he looked forward to the time when 
everyone who desired to be presented 
would come to London for the purpose. 
Well, but that means a very consider- 
able displacement of the class of persons 
who under ordinary circumstances, at 
least, add to the trade of the country and 
keep money in it, by giving employment 
to industry and prosperity to trade. Is 
the present condition of Ireland, espe- 
cially with regard to trade, one which 
should be selected for the performance 
of an operation which would have the 
effect of diminishing the causes of pros- 
perity and trade? On the contrary, the 
great evil resulting from past circum- 
stances in the case of Ireland is that 
money is leaving the country too fast, 
and that it is very difficult to keep it 
there ; and gratuitously to add to these 
causes of impoverishment seems to me 
to be very injudicious in the present 
state of things. I donot think on either 
side, on the side of the abolition or on 
the side of the retention of the Office, 
that the arguments are of that over- 
whelming importance that I should ap- 
ere any great disaster either way. 

ut weighing the arguments against 
each other, not with respect to their 
importance, but with respect to the time 
at which the Motion is made, I am com- 
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lied to with the noble and 
earned Lord opposite that the time is 


not opportune ; and that Her Majesty’s 

Government could not, I think, without 

a derogation from their duty, give any 

— to the Motion of the noble 
arl, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he also agreed very much with what had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend 
behind him (Lord FitzGerald). This 
was by no means an easy question to 
settle. It could not properly be dis- 
cussed as an abstract Motion, but only 
when there was a distinct and well- 
conceived plan laid before the House. 
There were a great many questions that 
had to be dealt with in considering the 
abolition of the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and they were of such a cha- 
racter that they could only be dealt with 
by the responsible Government. The 
noble Earl at the Table suggested that 
the proposed Secretary of State should 
permanently reside in Dublin; but, of 
course, he would have to be in London 
for a great i of every year. In 
that they had before them the real diffi- 
culty in the matter, as, undoubtedly, the 
Chief Secretary, if in the Cabinet, was 
practically the superior of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Until all the questions 
that were involved in this matter were 
fully before the House — and before 
the House on the advice of the Go- 
vernment of the day—he maintained 
it would be exceedingly imprudent and 
hasty for the House to come to the con- 
clusion that the Office of Lord Lieuten- 
ant should be abolished. It had been 
said that there was no Statute com- 
pelling them to appoint a Lord Lieu- 
tenant; but there certainly were 
Statutes providing that certain things 
should be done by the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and, for this reason, legislation was ab- 
solutely necessary. He agreed with a 
great deal that the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) had said; but 
he could not detach the present pro- 
posal from the whole question of policy 
with regard to Irish affairs. The time 
might come when it might be expe- 
dient to abolish the Office; and as a 
personal opinion, looking at it from a 
general point of view, he should be in- 
clined himself, providing that the admi- 
nistration could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged for, to take the view that there 
would be an advantage in abolishing 
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the Lord Lieutenancy. There was always 
a weakness in having a dual office, even 
although there might be an excellent 
understanding between the two officers. 
At the same time, he thought—and he 
had thought so during the period when 
he had filled the position of Lord Lieu- 
tenant—that there was very consider- 
able disadvantage in not having Irish 
affairs directly represented in the Cabi- 
net; for without that representation Irish 
affairs, which, he was sure, were as im- 
portant as any others, were apt not to 
get that consideration and full attention 
which they deserved. He concurred with 
the noble Marquess that the House 
should suspend its judgment in regard to 
this Resolution ; although, if brought for- 
ward in a practical form, the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the Viceroyalty 
might be one deserving considerable at- 
tention. ~ 

Tue Eart or KILMOREY said, 
that having elicited the expression of 
opinion which would be useful in the 
country, and which he thought was not 
altogether hostile to the principle of his 
Resolution, he would ask leave to with- 
draw the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND — MINIS- 
TERIAL POLICY.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv WAVENEY, in moving— 


“That the Ministerial plan for government 
of Ireland be introduced forthwith, and take 
precedence of all public business up to report,”’ 
said, he must complain of the prolonged 
silence of the Government, and declared 
that the debate on Thursday evening 
had satisfied no one. This he knew 
from private communications he had 
received from Ireland. He had no 
desire whatever to interfere with the 
discretion of the Government, nor did 
he desire to promote a discussion upon 
this point by any remarks which he 
might make; but they had now, as it 


were, come into a new world, and they | 


had a very altered state of affairs to face. 
It might be asked why he had brought 
the matter before their Lordships? It 


was, first, because he desired that in all | 


Constitutional matters the House should 
reserve, exercise, and vindicate its rights 
in these Constitutional matters; and, in 
the second place, because he thought the 
matter could be dealt with in a calmer 
tone than “elsewhere.” He wished 
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to put the matter plainly in a few sen- 
tences; and he assured the Government 
that people were waiting with great 
anxiety for their answer, and for the 
policy which it was intended to intro- 
duce. People in England had no con- 
ception of the excitable and exasperated 
state of the people of Ireland. The 
public mind there was in a condition he 
never knew before. Day by day the 
tide was rising, which he feared would 
saturate the country with even greater 
dangers than those which even now ex- 
isted. He said in no exaggerated terms 
that even in the peaceable districts he 
knew, where they were desirous of carry- 
ing on quietly their home industries, 
a sensible alteration had taken place of 
late. The people were determined to 
have a reply which would satisfy them 
that peace and security would be theirs. 
He hoped the mission of Mr. W. H. 
Smith would be productive of good re- 
sults; but he feared otherwise. Mr. 
Smith had been brought up in the 
English school of politicians, and he 
doubted if he would be able to obtain 
all the information necessary to form a 
sound judgment. Parliament had al- 
ready neglected too much, and thought 
too little of their responsibilities with 
regard to Ireland. They forgot how 
great a difference there was not only in 
the character, but in the free way in 
which matters were looked at, and in 
fact had not the same political effect in 
both countries. For instance, the elec- 
tion to all offices of trust were dependent 
on public taxes in England. He re- 
membered some years ago how a very 
powerfully constituted Committee of the 
House of Commons, sitting on the ques- 
tion of Elective Boards for Counties and 
its success, had so little evidence that 
no further proceedings were to be taken. 
There must be a combination which 
would mutually aim at the adjustment 
of the body politic ; and he held that an 
experiment to be a success must be car- 
ried through all the adverse circum- 
stances which might arise. The position 
which the Irish Members of the House 
of Commons hoped to attain was in- 
consistent with the maintenance of Im- 
perial power ; and he therefore cordially 
approved the firm words which were 
read from the Throne when Parliament 
was opened by Her Majesty. But those 
words were not enough by themselves. 
In the fevered and disturbed state of 
public opinion in Ireland at the present 
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time it was of vital importance that the 
Government should give the country, 
without delay, a clear indication of their 
intended policy. It was the wish of 
many people in Ireland to subject the 
classes possessing most intellectual 
power to the rule of uneducated men, 
and the strange spectacle was there 
seen of the persecution of its own mem- 
bers by a particular class. He alluded, 
of course, to ‘‘ Boycotting,’”’ which had 
wrought such evil as was difficult to 
conceive. To show how greatly this 
form of intimidation had spread it would 
be sufficient to tell the House that the 
heads of some of the most powerful 
banks in the country had hesitated to 
support resolutions of loyalty because 
they feared to imperil the money of their 
shareholders, having the example of the 
run upon the Bank of Ireland before 
their eyes. No one could have any 
conception of the state of things unless 
it came home to him. The matter was 
not confined to the banks, for they could 
not place their cattle on board ship, 
they could not drive them to market or 
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He stood by the side of their Royal 
Highnesses when they visited Ireland, 
and was able to speak of the absolute 
sincerity of the reception they received. 
It appeared to him that the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant, above all others, should 
be outside Party politics. No doubt he 
should be a man in whom both Parties 
had confidence; but they had no diffi- 
culty in this particular in other direc- 
tions, and would find none with regard 
to Ireland. In conclusion, he begged 
to move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Moved, “ That the Ministerial plan for govern- 
ment of Ireland be introduced forthwith, and 
take precedence of all public business up to 
report.’’— (The Lord Waveney.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I suppose that the noble Lord 
does not propose to take the sense of the 
House upon the Motion which he has 
made, but rather regards it as the text 
of the interesting speech to which we 
have just listened, because the Motion 
itself is hardly applicable to the state of 
Business in this House. It asks— 


‘* That the Ministerial plan for govern- 


industry without running the risk of! mcnt of Ireland be introduced forthwith, and 
being ruined or of bringing ruin to| take precedence of all public busizess up to 
those with whom they were dealing. | ™P°T 

No time should be lost by the Goverr- | If the Ministerial plan, as the noble Lord 


ment in putting down such a state of 
things. They could defy the world in 
arms; but it was impossible for them to 
defy the murder and burning which 
went on throughout the country. Never 
was there a time more favourable for 
bringing back the people to a condition 
in which they would respect the law. 
He had been perfectly astounded at the 
rapidity with which the corruption had | 
spread. This was no time for tampering | 
with the solid resistance to law which | 
existed in Ireland. Where an example | 
could be made without harshness let it | 
be made. If a municipality showed | 
that it was determined in its resistance 

to authority then take from it the charge | 





says, is introduced into this House, I do 
not imagine that there will be anything 
in the way of our ordinary Business 
which would make it impossible to go on 
with it. Ithink that this Motion rather 
looks like as if it were intended for the 
other House, and I am afraid that a Con- 
stitutional objection might be taken to 
it from that point of view. But the mat- 
ter to which the noble Lord has referred 
is undoubtedly one of the gravest that 
can oceupy us at any time, and I do not 
differ very much from many of the criti- 
cisms which have fallen from him. It 
is undoubtedly true that in addition to 
the positive and actual evils with which 
we have to deal—and they are very great 


which it did not deserve to have. With | indeed—we have also to deal with an ex- 
regard to one question which had been | cited state of public opinion in Ireland, 
brought up—namely, that of a Royal and, perhaps, to some degree in this 
residence in Ireland—he warned them country, which I hardly need say enor- 
that it would become a centre for all in- | mously aggravates the task of those 
trigues; but let the Constitutional charged with the maintenance of public 
Sovereign pass through her territories , order and the preservation of peace, and 
freely, unbidden, and spontaneously, | increases tenfold the difficulties that lie 
and he was prepared to assert that Her before us. If it had net been for the 
Majesty would meet with a reception as excited state of public feeling I cannot 
warm and as hearty as any she had ever imagine how sea an interpretation of, 


received in any part of her dominions. | and commentary upon, our intentions, as 
Lord Waveney 
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appears to have affected the minds of the 
noble Lord and many others, could have 
come into circulation. We are unfortu- 
nately in the condition which wasspoken of 
bya great American President—‘‘ We are 
changing horses at the moment of cross- 
ing the stream.”’ We thought it essen- 
tial that the Minister who would have 
the conduct of any propositions which 
we might make to Parliament should 
satisfy us and himself thoroughly on 
certain points by conference with the 
authorities in Ireland before we sub- 
mitted to Parliament steps which we 
proposed to take for remedying the great 
evils upon which the noble Lord has 
dwelt. But to found upon that neces- 
sary act of circumspection the imputa- 
tion that we had the intention of in- 
definitely delaying any explanation of 
our policy, or any action of the kind, is so 
exaggerated an interpretation that I can 
only attribute it to this very excited state 
of public opinion which conjures up dan- 
gers greater than those by which the 
community is actually surrounded. I 
imagine that there is no necessity for 
such a hasty Motion as this. I appre- 
hend that we shall be very shortly in a 
position to make an announcement to 
Parliament ; and I hope we shall be able 
to explain—it may be in a day or two— 
the steps which we think, at all events, 
will do much to remedy this terrible and 
scandalous state of things. I hope it will 
not be delayed more than 24 or 48 hours ; 
and I hope, at all events, the noble Lord 
will acknowledge that in taking steps 
to perfect what we proposed, and to be 
fully armed—which, in dealing with 
Parliament, where everything is care- 
fully questioned, is not least necessary— 
with all the facts by which our opinion 
is supported, we have not outstepped 
that Constitutional prudence which it 
behoves every Government to observe in 
a conjuncture so grave as this, and which 
is in no way inconsistent with the re- 
solution firmly and promptly to meet the 
evils which we are responsible for meet- 
ing. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I think the noble Marquess has 
somewhat misunderstood the criticisms 
which have been passed on the proceed- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
is not that the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment have been somewhat vague, or that 
they are to be blamed for the appoint- 
ment of a new Chief Secretary ; but the 
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fault we find with them is that they, 
having been in Office for some six 
months, and having had all the oppor- 
tunities of forming opinions as to the 
policy which should be pursued, have 
suffered Parliament to come together, 
and have informed us that they have not 
made up their minds as to the course 
they would pursue. And whilst I am 
glad to learn from the noble Marquess 
that a very short time is likely to elapse 
before they make known their policy, I 
own I am lost in astonishment at the 
mode in which that resolution as to 
policy is approached by the Govern- 
ment; because it appears now that 
after we have been informed that they 
have thought it necessary to wait until 
the Chief Secretary had time fully to 
examine the state of affairs in Ireland, 
in point of fact, after 48 hours, or even 
24 hours’ residence in Ireland, he is to 
be suddenly endued, by a kind of second 
sight I suppose, with the means of giving 
to the Government that advice which 
they have not yet been able to obtain, and 
enable them to announce a policy in 
what, I agree with the noble Marquess, 
is one of the gravest conjunctures which 
this country has found itself in for many 
years. When that policy is produced, 
I am sure, such is the keen sense on all 
sides of the difficulties of the situation, 
it will be fairly and I hope justly judged; 
but I cannot say that we shall come to 
it with an anticipation of a satisfactory 
policy being announced, so far as we 
can judge from the singular and most 
unsatisfactory mode of preparation for 
that policy which the noble Marquess 
has just announced. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


IRELAND (ELECTORAL STATISTICS). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 

Moved for Return— 

1,.Of the number of registered electors in 
each county, city, and borough, or division of a 
county, city, or borough, in Ireland returning 
members to Parliament ; 

2. Of the number of electors who voted in 
each of the above at the late general election ; 

3. Of the number of electors, voting in each 
of the above at the late general election, who 
declared themselves illiterate.—( Zhe Earl of 
Limerick.) 

Lorpv DE ROS said, Returns 1 and 
2 could be granted. There would be 
no difficulty in supplying them ; and as 
to the third, the Sheriffs must be referred 
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to; but, no doubt, no difficulty would be 
met with in obtaining it also. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


GREECE—COLLECTIVE NOTE OF THE 
EUROPEAN POWERS.—QUESTION. 


Tne Eart or LIMERICK: Before the 
House adjourns I wish to put a Question 
to the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. It is a 
Question dealing with the reports which 
have appeared in the evening news- 
papers as regards Greece. The state- 
ment is that some despatch or communi- 
cation has been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to that Power. Perhaps 
the noble Marquess is in a position to 
state whether there is any truth in the 
paragraph ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, there has been no isolated action 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to Greece; but six Powers 
—Russia, Austria, Germany, France, 
Italy, and England—have, at the in- 
stance of Her Majesty’s Government, 
presented a Collective Note to the Greek 
Government intimating to them that, in 
the absence of any just cause for war 
between Greeca and Turkey, any naval 
attack on Turkey will not be permitted. 


LAND REGISTRY BILL. 


A Bill to make temporary provision for the 
conduct of the business of the office of Land 
Registry—Was presented by The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR ; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* To-morrow ; and Standing Order No. XX XV. 
to be considered in order to its being dispensed 
with. (No. 7.) 

House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 
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Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commirrer — Public 
Petitions, appointed and nominated. 

Punic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Lunacy (Vacating of Seats)* [85]; Sporting 
Lands Rating (Scotland)* [86]; Merchant 
Shipping Act (1854) Amendment * [87] ; Sale 
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S Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Corn- 
aie 88]; Private Lunatic Agen (Ire- 
ind) * 89]; Access to Mountains (Scotland) * 


Wi iadrewn~Mining Leases * [55]. 
QUESTIONS. 


——) —— 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can inform the House what 
is the present position of the question 
pending between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Suez Canal Company, as 
to the consent of Egypt to the widening 
of the Canal ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): The Suez Canal 
Company having applied to the Egyptian 
Government for their consent to an al- 
teration of their Statutes in connection 
with the loan of £4,000,000 which they 
wish to contract for the purposes of the 
new works of improvement, the Egyptian 
Government have refused, on the ground 
that the project involves the widening 
of the Canal beyond the dimensions 
authorized by the original concession, 
and that the consent of the Khedive 
must be obtained to this feature of the 
plan. The Company hold that, as the 
works are to be executed within the limits 
of the land belonging to them, there is 
no legal or equitable ground for this 
contention. Her Majesty’s Government 
has taken the advice of certain legal 
persons in respect to it, and Papers are 
now before the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: With reference 
to the reply now made, I would be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would state 
whether he is aware that, so far from the 
Suez Canal Company requiring addi- 
tional territory for the purpose of exca- 
vating, or rather enlarging, the present 
channel of the Suez Canal, it is a mat- 
ter of fact that the Canal at present 
covers the ground which is now neces- 
sary for the purposes of enlargement, 
and all that is necessary is that a further 
excavation be made in the space already 
covered by the water of the Canal ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In a matter of fact 
of this kind, raised by my hon. Friend, 
I should not like to give a definite answer 
which would be taken as official; but I 
know my hon. Friend is so very well 
acquainted officially with everything 
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connected with this question, and also 
with the details of the construction of 
the Suez Canal, that, in all probability, 
the assertion he has made is accurate. 


ARMY (DISCIPLINE)—DISORDERS IN 
BELFAST BARRACKS. 


Mr. EWART asked, Whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to recent disorders in 
Belfast Barracks, in which a girl was 
maltreated, and a man unfortunately 
lost his life; and, whether any military 
investigation has taken place, or will be 
instituted, in respect to the same ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
Norrucote): Attention has been called 
to certain disgraceful transactions which 
took place at Belfast Barracks during 
the New Year festivities of a Highland 
battalion. The sergeant who maltreated 
a girl has been remitted for trial by the 
Civil power. The assailants of the sol- 
dier who lost his life have not yet been 
identified. A military investigation by 
the Staff officers sent specially from 
Dublin has taken place, and the matter 
is still engaging the most serious atten- 
tion of the military authorities. 


POST OFFICE—PARCEL POST. 


Mr. HEATON asked the Postmaster 
General, What impediment delays the 
connection of the English parcel post 
with the system in operation in France 
and Italy, in the same manner as has 
recently been done in Germany and 
Belgium ; and, when there is a possibi- 
lity of the impediment being overcome ? 

Tuze POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): There has been 
no delay, so far as this Department is 
concerned, in pursuing the negotiations 
with the French and Italian Post Offices 
for the establishment of a parcel post 
with this country. An agreement on 
the main points has been arrived at; 
and I hope to be in a position shortly to 
put the whole scheme before the Trea- 
sury. It is understood that legislative 
sanction will have to be obtained both 
in France and Italy to what is pro- 


posed. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—PRIVATE 
PIERS—PIER DUES. 
Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been called 
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to an action brought by Sir John Orde, 
baronet, before the Sheriffs’ Court at 
Lochgilphead, against a number of fish- 
ermen, to recover certain dues for the 
use of a pier; if he can say under what 
Act of Parliament, or other sufficient 
authority, the said quay was erected ; if 
the quay is erected upon public or pri- 
vate property ; and, if upon public pro- 
perty, if he will take steps to allow of 
the free use of it by the fishermen, or 
cause its removal, so as to leave the fore- 
shore free ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Mao- 
DONALD): The actions which took place 
some little time ago were not brought 
to my notice until I saw the Question 
of the hon. Member on the Paper. 
Actions were raised for dues at a pier 
called Kilmorey Pier, which was erected 
in 1813 by Mr. Campbell, of Kilmorey, 
who was an ancestor of Sir John Orde. 
From that time forward dues have been 
paid for the pier, amounting in the case 
of fishermen to the sum of 5s. per boat 
for the use of the pier during the year. 
The pier, so far as I can ascertain, was 
not erected under any Act of Parliament. 
It was erected as a private enterprize, in 
a similar manner to many such piers 
in that part of Scotland. It is erected 
partly on private property belonging to 
Sir John Orde, and he appears on the 
valuation roll as the proprietor of the 
pier, and is rated upon it. The pier 
cannot be used without the use of pri- 
vate property. I have no power to 
order its removal. I am satisfied that 
it is for the convenience of the fisher- 
men, and I am not prepared to take any 
steps with regard to it. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if the 
House was to understand that it was 
the law of Scotland that the owner of a 
pier erected partly upon his private pro- 
perty and partly upon public property 
could levy dues from fishermen and 
others using it ? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Mac- 
DONALD): I believe it to be the law of 
Scotland that when a pier has existed 
for so long a period as from 1813 to the 
present time, without objection on the 
part of anybody, the proprietor cannot 
be by the Crown turned off and the pier 
taken down. Any person is entitled to 
raise the question of law; but I am 
satisfied it would not be wise on the 
part of the Crown to raise any such 
question. , 
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SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRE- 
LAND)—TRAWLING IN GALWAY 
BAY. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he can ascertain, through 
the Constabulary or otherwise, if the 
great majority of the fishermen and the 
inhabitants residing near Galway Bay 
would desire that trawling should be 

rohibited in the whole or part of the 

ay, as it was formerly in Galway Bay 
and now is in Dublin Bay ; if his atten- 
tion has been called to the Report of 
Lord Dalhousie’s Trawling Commission 
of last year, and if he is aware that this 
Report in general terms coincides with 
the views of the Galway fishermen, that 
trawling may be often hurtful in bays 
to other kinds of fishing; and, if he 
will endeavour to give effect to the 
wishes of a great majority of the 
fishermen, if their opinions are found to 
agree with the latest and best scientific 
evidence procurable ? 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE (who 
replied) said: I have no doubt the fact 
is as stated in the first paragraph of this 
Question. From a Report which I have 
received from the Inspectors of Fisheries, 
I gather that in the course which they 
adopted, after due inquiry with regard 
to trawling in Galway Bay, there is 
nothing inconsistent with the views of 
the Trawling Commission of last year, 
as expressed in their Report. The duty 
of determining such matters is imposed 
by an Act of Parliament on the In- 
spectors of Fisheries. 


POST OFFICE— OVERHEAD WIRES— 
THE RECENT SNOWSTORM. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked, Whether 
attention has been drawn to the failures 
of telegraph and telephone wires used 
overhead in the Metropolis during the 
recent snowstorm, and to the accidents 
which have been occasioned thereby ; 
whether a Return of these failures and 
these accidents will be prepared and 
presented to the House; and, whether 
any steps will be taken to prevent this 
constantly increasing danger to all per- 
sons using the streets of the Metro- 
polis ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): My attention 
has been drawn to the failure of tele- 
graph wires during the recent snow- 
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storm; and I am glad to be able to 
state, in reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member, that no case of accident 
to any human being has been caused 
by the wires belonging to the Post 
Office. A large proportivn of tho over- 
head wires in the Metropolis do not 
belong to the Post Office; and the De- 
partment has no means, therefore, of 
furnishing the Return asked for. The 
policy of the Post Office for many years 
past has been to substitute underground 
for overhead wires in London, and also 
in other large cities, wherever the extra 
expense involved could be justified ; and 
since my appointment I have given re- 
newed instructions on this point. I may 
add that the mileage of postal telegraph 
wires in the Metropolis on the 31st of 
December was 9,832 miles, of which 
9,005 miles, or about 11-12ths, were 
underground wires. In the Eastern 
Central and Western Central postal dis- 
tricts, which comprise the half of the 
Metropolis, there were only 44 miles of 
overhead wires the property of the De- 
partment. As the House is aware, a 
Select Committee was appointed last 
Session to consider the law relating to 
the control over telephone, telegraph, 
and other wires, and made a Report ; But 
it has not been considered desirable to 
take action in the direction of the course 
recommended in that Report. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY 
(IRELAND)—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce Bills to consolidate and amend 
the Acts for facilitating the improve- 
ment of landed property, and for the 
drainage and improvement of lands in 
Ireland, especially in view of the pre- 
sent depressed condition of the labour- 
ing classes in Ireland? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) : 
Yes, Sir; it is my intention to move on 
an early day for leave to introduce Bills 
for consolidating and amending the Acts 
referred to. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—MR, 
R. W. RENTON, PROCURATOR FISCAL 
OF EAST FIFE. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether Mr. R. W. Renton, Soli- 
citor, of Cupar, has been appointed Pro- 
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curator Fiscal of the Eastern Division of 
Fifeshire ; and, if so,‘if he would please 
state the date of the appointment and 
the salary attached to the office; and, 
whether Mr. Renton’s commission con- 
tains any provision restricting him from 
engaging directly or indirectly in private 
practice ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Mac- 
DONALD): Mr. Renton was appointed 
by the Sheriff Procurator Fiscal of 
Fifeshire. That appointment has not 
yet been confirmed. The salary is £600 
a-year, and the Sheriff did not in his 
nomination debar Mr. Renton from pri- 
vate practice. 

Dr. CAMERON gave Notice that if 
Mr. Renton’s appointment was con- 
firmed, he should call attention to the 
conditions when his salary came before 
the House in Committee. 


GLEBE LANDS (IRELAND)—PUR- 
CHASERS UNDER THE LAND 
ACT OF 1869. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, in view of the 
distressed condition of the poorer olasses 
of purchasers by right of pre-emption 
of glebe lands in Ireland, owing to the 
largeness of the purchase-price, fixed at 
a time of exceptional prosperity, and 
owing to the heavy depreciation of every 
description of stock and farm produce 
in recent years, arrangements can be 
made for their relief by enabling them 
to obtains loans from the State or from 
the Church Temporalities Commissioners 
of the fourth part of the purchase-money 
supplied by themselves (which was in 
most cases raised from money-lenders 
at exorbitant rates of interest), on the 
same reduced terms as to interest that 
they are now offered under the 23rd sub- 
section of the Land Purchase Act, with 
respect to the three-fourths advanced by 
the Commissioners on mortgage; and, 
whether the benefit of the 23rd section 
can be extended to purchasers who held 
short terminable leases of their holdings, 
and upon whom the agricultural depres- 
sion has told with equal severity ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson): 
In reply to the first paragraph of the 
Question, I have to say that the question 
how far the terms allowed to purchasers 
of church lands under the Act of 1869 
could be modified was most carefully 
considered by the Government when the 
Purchase Act of last Session was under 
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discussion ; and it was decided that no 
change in these terms could be justified, 
except that embodied in the 23rd section 
of the Act of 1885. The Government 
see no reason to modify this conclusion, 
and are not prepared to propose the 
legislation which would be required to 
carry out the hon. Member’s present 
suggestion. With regard to the second 
paragraph, the 23rd section of the Act 
of 1885 extends to— 

‘** Any land which is held immediately from 
or under the Commissioners by virtue of any 
lease or tenancy,” 
and this would seem to cover such cases 
as those now referred to. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—BOUNTIES 
TO ITALIAN SHIPPING. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have any infor- 
mation with respect to an Act lately 
passed by the Parliament of Italy giving 
a bounty to Italian ships; and, whether 
they have any objection to lay on the 
Tabie a Copy of the Act with a transla- 
tion ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. E. Stannore): 
Yes, Sir; we have received a copy of the 
Act recently passed in Italy giving boun- 
ties to Italian shipping, and if my hon. 
Friend will move for it a translation 
of it shall be published. It may pro- 
bably not be necessary to circulate the 
Italian version also. 


TARIFF AND CUSTOMS ACT, 1876— 
FORFEITURES. 


Mr. KING asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, in view of the 
fact that Section 179 of “The Tariff 
and Customs Act, 1876,” by providing 
that— 

‘Every person who shall be found to have 
been on board any ship or boat liable to for- 
feiture shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one 
hundred pounds, and may be taken before a 
justice to be dealt with,” 


by its terms exposes innocent persons to 
conviction, the Government will consent, 
at an early day, to repeal or revise that 
section ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, his attention had 
been called to that matter by the Ques- 
tion, and he certainly was of opinion 
that the law as it stood at present could 
not be defended. He would communi- 
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cate with the Commissioners of Customs 
on the subject, to see what amendment 
should be made in the law. 


TURKEY --' TREATMENT OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to reports 
which have recently appeared in the 
newspapers, of acts of religious op- 
pression practised by the Turkish autho- 
rities upon Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, in violation of the engagements 
repeatedly contracted by the Sultan’s 
Government for the securing of religious 
liberty within bis dominions; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will in- 
quire into the facts; and, if satisfied of 
their existence, remonstrate with the 
Turkish Government upon the subject? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
(Mr. Bourke): The rumours in question 
have not escaped the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and are at the pre- 
sent time the subject of inquiry by 
Majesty’s Representative at Constanti- 
nople, in communication with the branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance in that city. 
I may mention that of the 16 persons 
who were stated by the Evangelical 
Alliance to have disappeared, and were 
supposed to have been imprisoned, some 
have now been discovered to be at large. 
When the facts have been thoroughly 
investigated, Her Majesty’s Government 
will be ready to make representations to 
the Porte as to any departure by the 
Turkish officials from the principles of 
the Hatt-i-Houmayoun of which there 
may be sufficient evidence. 


ARMY—RICHMOND BARRACKS, 
DUBLIN. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON asked, 
Whether attention has been called to 
the insanitary state of Richmond Bar- 
racks, Dublin ; and, whether any Special 
Reports have been made upon the 
drainage and other circumstances of the 
Barracks ; and, in that case, whether 
any early steps will be taken to remedy 
the defects ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
Norrnoore): The attention of the War 
Department has been drawn to the in- 
sanitary state of Richmond Barracks, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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t | (Mr. Bourke): 
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Dublin; but their unhealthiness is be- 
lieved to be attributable rather to the 
condition of the neighbourhood gene- 
rally than to any special defects in the 
drainage or ventilation of the barracks 
themselves. It is under consideration 
whether any steps can be taken to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of Richmond 
Barracks. 


MADAGASCAR — TREATY WITH 
FRANCE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can communicate to the 
House the terms of the Treaty alleged 
to have been made between the Queen 
of Madagascar and the French Republic; 
and, if he is aware if freedom of worship 
for the native Christians is secured 
thereby ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had given Notice of a Question on this 
subject which the right hon. Gentleman 
might be able to answer now. 

Tuz UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
We are not in possession 
of the precise terms of the Treaty. Until 
the text of the French Treaty has been 
received, I am unable to state whether 
its provisions are inconsistent with the 
Treaty rights of Great Britain. As to 
the Consul, a new Consul has just been 
appointed, but has not left for Mada- 
gascar. Meanwhile, there is an Acting 
Consul at Tamatave, a paid Vice Consul 
at the capital, Antananarivo, and unpaid 
Vice Consuls at various points on the 
coast. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED CRUELTY TO A “ BOY- 
COTTED” WOMAN, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked, 
Whether it is true, as stated on the 
occasion of a deputation to Lord Salis- 
bury, that a boycotted woman in Ire- 
land was held down by her neighbours, 
while a dog gnawed her legs; and, if 
true, whether any persons have been 
arrested for the outrage ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
will answer this Question, at the re- 
quest of my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
H. Smith). The statement in question 
appears to be based upon the following 
evidence which was given by a “‘ Boy- 
cotted”” man named Donoghue, in a 
case of assault upon his wife and child 
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by a neighbour named Mrs. Sullivan. 
The case occurred in the Mill Street 
district in County Cork— 

“‘Heard Mrs. Sullivan callthe names. I left 
my spade and came down. Saw my wife down, 
Mrs. Sullivan's son holding her, and she fisting 
her with a stone. Saw the dog tearing my 
wife’s legs. The dog ran away. My wife 
lifeless against the ditch. Went to the police. 
Had to call in Dr. Leader. He has been at- 
tending my wife and son. She has not been 
able to walk since.’’ 


Mrs. Donoghue swore that “the dog 
was set at her.” The magistrates im- 
posed a sentence of two months’ impri- 
sonment on Mrs. Sullivan for each as- 
sault. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as a matter of 
fact, this case, which was one of assault 
arising out of a dispute between two 
women, was not amicably settled out of 
Court and the sentence of two months’ 
imprisonment withdrawn? 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that he must ask the hon. and learned 
Member to give Notice of his Question. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that he 
would repeat his Question on an early 
day. 
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NAVY—SHIPBUILDING ON THE TYNE. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether his 
attention has been called to the delay in 
the building of the naval vessels now in 
the course of construction on the Tyne; 
and, whether this delay is in consequence 
of an attempt, on the part of the firms 
intrusted with the work, to enforce a re- 
duction of wages to a less rate than that 
which was paid at the time the estimates 
were made and the contracts entered 
into for the building of these vessels ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton): I am informed that there 
has been a difference between certain 
shipbuilders on the Tyne and some of 
the men whom they employ ; but I do not 
know the exact cause of the dispute. 
The ships now building on the Tyne for 
the Admiralty are, so far as their con- 
struction is concerned, in advance of the 
Estimate made last year of their pro- 
bable progress; and, in all a 
a Supplementary Vote will be required 
to provide funds for the payments the 
contractors can claim over the provision 
made in the Estimates of the present 
financial year. 


{January 25, 1686} 
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BURMAH—THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
—MILITARY EXECUTIONS—THE PRO- 
VOST MARSHAL. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
since the Annexation of Upper Burmah, 
the control of affairs is under the Chief 
Commissioner and the Military authori- 
ties are amenable to his orders in regard 
to the treatment of the Burmese; and, 
whether they exercise any uncontrolled 
power of life and death under any sort 
of Martial Law ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN asked, 
whether the prisoners stated to have 
been shot by order of the Provost Mar- 
shal at Mandalay were subjected to any 
form of trial; and, if so, how and for 
what offences, and under what law, if 
any, were they tried ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranvotru Cuvurcnity): I imagine that 
part of the Question of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is of a highl 
technical and legal nature, and as suc 
he will hardly expect me to answer it 
without Notice. I can, however, give 
the House a good deal of information in 
answer to the Question which the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Campbell) has 
placed upon the Paper, onl, perhaps, 
will also to some extent answer the 
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Questions = te me the other day by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron). With regard to the Ques- 


tion on the Paper, the Viceroy informs 
me that the original instructions to 
General Prendergast, who was at the 
head of the Expedition, and therefore 
responsible for everything that was done 
while the military operations were going 
on, were to this effect—that he and Mr. 
Commissioner Bernard were to establish 
a Civil jurisdiction as soon as the Mili- 
tary authorities could pacify the dis- 
turbed districts. Mr. Bernard has tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy— 

“The present state of affairs with reference 
to the Civil and Military jurisdiction is as fol- 
lows:—We have English Civil officers and 

lice officers in command in each of the five 

istricts of Mandalay, Minhla, Ningyan, P ‘ 


and Myingyan. These officers are suppo by 
troops, and they are working through local 
Woons and Thagyis.”’ 


Of course, in these districts obviously 
Civil law prevails— 

“The rest of the country is nominally do- 
minated by the Burmese Supreme Council.” 
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I cannot pronounce the Native name for 
that body. 

“At several points, however — Bhamo, 
Tagaing, Slwebo, Ava, Upper Chindwin, 
Lower Chindwin, and Myodaung—we have 
military detachments stationed, with Civil offi- 
cers in attendance. At present the country is 
still under military occupation.” 


Mr. Bernard goes on to say that— 


“The rebels taken in arms on the field are 
liable to be shot ; no one is to be shot or pun- 
ished by Civil officers otherwise than after trial. 
In districts nominally under the Burmese 
Supreme Council sentences of death cannot be 
carried out by Native officials otherwise than 
on the responsibility of, and after trial by, the 
Civil officers who may be nearest the ground. 
The prisoners punished under martial law b 
the vost Marshal or any of the officers do 
not come under the Civil officer’s cognizance 
while the country is under military occupation. 
My hope is that in a few weeks’ time I may be 
in a position to post Civil officers, only backed 
by troops, in the remaining districts of the 
country.” 


That is all the information I have in my 
possession with reference to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet on the Paper. 
With regard to the Questions asked me 
on Friday, I am sorry to say that the 
information in my possession is far from 
satisfactory. The Viceroy telegraphs to 
me that it is clear that the Provost Mar- 
shal has proceeded in a most unjusti- 
fiable manner; at any rate, in one case. 
That alludes to the case where evidence 
was sought to be extorted by placing a 
prisoner apparently under the fire of 
soldiers. ‘The Viceroy says he has tele- 
graphed to General Prendergast direct- 
ing that if a primd facie case is made 
out against the Provost Marshal on 
either of the counts mentioned, he and 
other officers implicated are to be sus- 
pended from their functions, and, if 
proved to be guilty, to be visited with 
the severest penalty. Mr. Bernard tele- 
graphs from Rangoon to the Viceroy 
that he is still investigating or asking 
for information at Mandalay as to the 
allegations with regard to the Provost 
Marshal photographing prisoners under 
execution. With regard to the second 
point, Mr. Bernard says— 


“Tt is true that the Provost Marshal did 
place a man suspected of treasonable corres- 

mdence in fear of instant death, in order to 
induce him to give information which would 
have criminated two members of the Burmese 
Durbar. On hearing of this, I pointed out to 
the Provost Marshal that evidence extorted was 
= and that it was contrary to all 
av a 
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Executions. 
Ories of “Oh, oh!” from the Home 
ulers and cries of ‘‘ Order!” |—I am 

giving the House the best information 

I can— 

‘*to extort evidence by moral torture. I res 

quested that similar proceedings might not 

recur.”’ 

The result of the Viceroy’s telegrams 

would undoubtedly be that the Provost 

Marshal will be suspended, and the closest 

and most rigorous investigation will be 

made into the officer's conduct ; and if it 
should turn out that he had so disgraced 
the Queen’s Army, I make no doubt 
whatsoever that, in the Viceroy’s words, 

‘‘the most exemplary punishment will be 

meted out to him.” 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether Burmese resisting the conquest 
of their country were to be treated as 
rebels—to be treated as rebels taken in 
arms; and, further, whether, in case of 
such a jurisdiction being exercised by 
the Military authorities, the noble Lord 
would direct some record of these trials 
to be kept, so that so-called rebels 
should not be shot without any record ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I imagine that when King Theebaw and 
the Burmese Army surrendered it was 
held by the Military authorities that 
regular military resistance had come to 
an end. The Military authorities aro 
occupied now in putting down what is 
called dacoity, which is another word 
for brigandage. The dacoits are bands 
of armed men, who did not attack the 
British troops, but who attacked the 
Burmese villagers, burnt their houses, 
and plundered the towns. As long as 
the country was in military occupation 
the dacoits would be tried by Martial 
Law if taken in the field and red- 
handed; but in districts where the Eng- 
lish Civil officer has troops under his 
command, then I imagine dacoity will 
be put down by the Civil officer’s Court, 
according to the form of the English 
law. Records will, of course, be kept 
of all proceedings of this kind. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give Notice that I shall take the ear- 
liest opportunity of calling attention to 
this very important question. 

Mr. O’K ELLY asked, whether orders 
had been given to stop the shooting of 
prisoners taken in arms in Burmah ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The noble Lord, 
in his first answer, spoke of ‘ rebels,” 
and in his second answer he spoke of 
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England and 


dacoits. I beg to ask whether dacoits 
and rebels are synonymous terms ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I believe I did not use the word rebels. 
With regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly), 
Mr. Bernard telegraphs to the Viceroy 
in the following words :— 

“Certain pretender had razed villages and 

committed other crimes. He was captured by 
Burmese officers, and sent to Mandalay for trial. 
The pretender admitted the truth of the charges, 
but said he was not aiming at the Throne of 
Mandalay, but at the Throne of one of the Shan 
States. The trial was conducted by the Bur- 
mese Supreme Court, and the prisoner was 
sentenced to death; but the British authorities 
had pointed out that if execution were to take 
place they must have evidence themselves, as 
they couid not execute on the strength of the 
decision of the Burmese Supreme Court.” 
It was further pointed out that if the 
facts of the charges were proved, the 
life of the pretender would be forfeited. 
Colonel Sladen had agreed to conduct 
further ;inquiry personally. I have not 
heard the result; but I will make fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, would the 
noble Lord consider the propriety of 
laying Papers on the Table on the sub- 
ject ? 

: Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I will lay all the information possible on 
the Table, and as quickly as possible. 


INDIA—THE UNCOVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether any 
steps have been taken to remedy the 
grievances of the uncovenanted Civil 
Servants of India, as set forth in the 
Memorial presented by them to the In- 
dian Government two years ago? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotru CuvurcHi1y), in reply, said, 
he had not seen any Memorial from the 
Indian police, who, he understood, were 
the Civil Servants alluded to. If those 
officers had grievances, they would be 
included in the Indian Committee, which 
he wished very much to see appointed. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. T. WATSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When the Go- 
vernment intend to introduce their mea- 
sures dealing with the Sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors and the Licensing system ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, any proposals which Her 
Majesty’s Government have to make for 
the purpose of dealing with the sale of 
pon maggie liquors and the licensing 
system will be, so far as I know, em- 
bodied in the County Government Bill. 
I do not think I can give any further 
answer than that. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT— 
FOURTH INSTALMENT OF RATE — 
POSTPONEMENT OF PAYMENT. 


Cotonen NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If, in consideration of the difficul- 
ties caused by the agricultural depres- 
sion, he would permit such unions as 
might apply for more time to defer the 
payment of the fourth and last instal- 
ment of the Seed Rate for another twelve 
months ? 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE (who 
replied) said, this was more a Question 
for the Treasury than for the Chief Se- 
cretary. He would ask the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to postpone it for a 
few days. 


INDUSTRIES AND SALMON FISHERIES 
(IRELAND) —THE SELECT COMMIT. 
TEES—RE-APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with regard to the 
recommendation made by the Select 
Committees on Irish Industries and Irish 
Salmon Fisheries at the close of the last 
Parliament, Whether the Government 
intend to move for the appointment of 
Select Committees to carry on and con- 
clude the inquiries in question ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Government 
would be prepared to assent to a Mo- 
tion for the re-appointment of these Com- 
mittees. 


ENGLAND AND GREECE—COLLECTIVE 
NOTE OF THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I wish to put 
to the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which I 
have not been able to give him Notice, 
but which I hope he will be able to an- 
swer. It is, Whether the telegrams 
which appear in this morning’s papers 
to the effect that a communication has 
been addressed by Sir Horace Rumbold, 
our Minister at Athens, to the Greek 
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Prime Minister, on behalf of Lord Salis- 
bury, in which there is alleged to be 
contained a threat in regard to the action 
of the British Fleet, are correct? Per- 
haps, also, the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to give to the House the 
terms of such communication—if any 
such communication has been made; 
and, if not, perhaps he will say whether 
the telegrams are substantially accu- 
rate ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARYorSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke): Inanswer to the Question 
of theright hon. Gentleman, I havetostate 
that, at the instance of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the six Great Powers pre- 
sented a Collective Note to Greece yes- 
terday, intimating that a naval attack 
by Greece upon the Ottoman Empire 
would not be permitted. No answer to 
that Collective Note has been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I wish to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he has not answered my Question. 
The telegrams speak of a special com- 
munication presented by Sir Horace 
Rumbold on behalf of England, and not 
of a Collective Note presented by the six 
Powers. I wish to know whether any 
such special communication has been 
made by the English Minister; and 
whether, if so, it contains a direct threat 
that the British Fleet will be sent to 
Athens to prevent any naval movement 
on the part of Greece ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give me Notice 
of this Question. I do not think that, 
in a matter of this importance, I should 
be justified in stating more than I have 
done. What I have stated is perfectly 
accurate ; and it contains all the infor- 
mation I am instructed to lay before the 
House at the present moment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg to give 
Notice that I will repeat my Question 
to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 

HOUSE—CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON: I wish 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a Question of which I have given him 
rivate Notice—namely, Whether Her 
Majosty’s Government contemplate pro- 
ceeding de die in diem with the considera- 
tion of the New Rules of Procedure; or 
whether they will suspend any such dis- 
cussions for the production of mea- 
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ee eat with the condition of Ire- 
an 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: In reply to my noble Friend, I 
may remind him that when I stated it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to ask the House to give 
special facilities for the discussion of the 

ew Rules of Procedure, I added that it 
was subject to the intervention of any 
specially urgent or important Business. 
Any legislative proposals in regard to 
Ireland of the nature referred to by me 
on Thursday last, which Her Majesty’s 
Government might think it their duty 
to make, could not properly be delayed, 
as my noble Friend seems to fancy. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
wish to put a Question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of which I have given 
him private Notice, having regard to 
rumours which have been lately circu- 
lated as to the future control of the 
Police Force in Ireland. I beg to ask, 
Whether the Government will give an 
assurance that the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary will be maintained as at pre- 
sent constituted—an Imperial force ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOCHE- 
QUER: In reply to my noble Friend, I 
really cannot understand how any doubt 
could have arisen as to the attitude or 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this subject. The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, speaking in ‘‘ another place ” 
a few days ago, denounced in the 
strongest terms any proposal to hand 
over the Royal Irish Constabulary to 
any other control or authority than that 
which at present exists. He spoke on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and with the full concurrence of his 
Colleagues. 


PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE. 

Mr. RAIKES asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, having re- 
gard to the inconvenience that would 
arise in the conduct of Public Business 
in the event of the first Resolution re- 
specting Parliamentery Procedure being 
affirmed, and the second Resolution 
being subsequently rejected by this 
House, he would consent to postpone 
the consideration of the former until the 
House had arrived at a decision upon 
the latter proposal ? 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER: I should wish to consider any 
suggestion made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with that care to which it is en- 
titled; but the Government has placed 
the Rules on the Paper in the order 
which they thought would be most con- 
venient, and at present I see no reason 
for departing from that order. 

Mr. RAIKES : In the event of these 
Rules being proposed in the order in 
which they stand, I beg to give Notice 
that I shall move the Previous Question 
in respect to the first Resolution, and 
that I shall move the rejection of the 
second. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—0—_ 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER Ma- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st January. |— 
[See page 92. ] 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


BURMAH (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
INCIDENCE OF COST. 


Mr. HUNTER, in rising to move, as 
an Amendment, to add, at the end of 
the 6th paragraph, the words— 

“But this House humbly expresses to Her 
Majesty their regret that the Revenues of India 
have been applied to defray the expenses of the 
military operations carried on in the Kingdom 
of Ava, without the consent of Parliament as 
required by ‘The Government of India Act, 
1858,’ ”’ 
said, the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) made an appeal to the House 
on Thursday night to close the debate 
on the Address, and in the course of 
that appeal addressed a suggestion to 
him (Mr. Hunter) that he should bring 
on this subject at a later stage; but the 
noble Lord spoke under a misapprehen- 
sion of the scope and terms of the 
Amendment. The noble Lord sebmed 
to him to speak under the impression 
that the Amendment was one to chal- 
lenge the policy of the Government with 
respect to the war of annexation in Bur- 
mah. That was not the object of the 
Amendment. It related to only one of 
the questions which arose out of the ac- 
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tion of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Burmah ; but the question was wider 
than the Burmese Question, and raised 
an issue of the most important character 
with regard to the exercise of a real and 
effective control by that House over the 
foreign policy of the Government of 
India. What were the circumstances 
under which this question came before 
the House? When the last Parliament 
was prorogued, no indication had been 
given to the country of any difficulties in 
connection with King Theebaw, which 
were to end with the appropriation of 
his Kingdom ; but when the new Parlia- 
ment met, it was announced that a terri- 
tory, the exact limits of which it might 
be difficult for Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to define, but which was generally 
supposed to cover an area nearly as large 
as the whole of France—that that terri- 
tory had been added to the Empire. 
He did not discuss at that moment the 
policy of the annexation. He did not 
ask whether it was in accordance with 
those principles of international morality 
that ought to govern the conduct of 
every great nation ; but there could be no 
doubt that, whether it was right or 
wrong, it was one that involved grave 
and far-reaching consequences. He be- 
lieved, when a union of two distinct races 
under one Government was attempted 
to be formed, that union would meet 
with the most happy results if it was a 
union founded upon mutual consent and 
mutual interest; but they had this re- 
markable fact—that a great territory had 
been added to this Empire without the 
consent of the people of Burmah, and 
without the consent of the people of 
England; nor did he think that the 
transactions which had recently taken 
place in Burmah were calculated in any 
remarkable degree to win the affections 
and love of her people. No doubt, 
there were expressions in the despatches 
of military officers, suggesting and in- 
dicating that they had the consent of the 
people; but these statements were not in 
harmony with the principles of human 
nature. It might be considered by some 
persons to show very bad taste on the 
part of the Burmese people; but the 
Burmese people, like all other peoples, 
would, he submitted, rather bear the 
vices of their Native Rulers than the vir- 
tues of foreign officials. ‘This annexa- 
tion had been carried into effect by a 
Government with respect to which he 
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would not employ any disparaging -_ 
thet; but of which it could not be de- 
nied that it did not either in 
this or the last Parliament, that degree 
or kind of support which was the usual 
basis of a firm Administration. It was a 
Government that represented a minority 
in England, and that had met over- 
whelming defeat in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. Those facts alone, he thought, 
would justify some objection; but his 
specific complaint was that this action 
had been taken in disregard of the very 
statutory provisions which were intended 
to secure to Parliament the control over 
transactions that might compromise the 
safety and well-being of the Empire. 
The words of the 55th section of the Act 
of 1858 were— 

“ Except for preventing or repelling actual 

invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
Revenues of India shall not, without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any Military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
Possessions by Her Majesty’s Forces charged 
upon such Revenues.” 
Let him remind the House of the cireum- 
stances under which that provision was 
introduced into law. When, in 1858, 
the Crown took over the direct Govern- 
ment of India, it was found necessary to 
permit a departure from Constitutional 
principles, and to sanction in the 
Indian Department a separate purse, 
not under the direct control of the House 
of Commons. That was a necessary 
exception, not entirely free from danger. 
The danger was perceived, and it was 
met by a proposal emanating from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), and ac- 
cepted by the late Lord Derby upon the 
part of the Government of the day, and 
that proposal was embodied in the sec- 
tion which he had read. The object of 
the section was thus described by Lord 
Derby, who said— 

**The same constitutional -check, therefore, 
was imposed upon the Crown with regard to 
troops serving in India which was imposed 
with respect to troops serving in every other 
part of the globe. If the clause were not 
agreed to, it would be perfectly competent for 
any unconstitutional Sovereign ’’— 


and the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to, commenting on the speech, added, 
‘* or unconstitutional Minister ”’— 


**to employ the whole of the Revenues and 
troops of India for any purpose which the 
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Crown might direct, without the necessity of 
going to Parliament for the advance of a single 
shilling.” —(3 Hansard, [151] 1697-8.) 

Two great interests were intended to be 
safeguarded by that provision. There 
was the interest of the people of Eng- 
land, and there was the interest of the 
people of India. It was necessary to 
protect the liberties of this country 
against what might occur under an un- 
Constitutional Minister. If that provi- 
sion were not law, there would be 
nothing to hinder a Minister, of his own 
choice, without the knowledge or sanc- 
tion of Parliament, from bringing over 
an Army of Sepoys, and bringing them, 
not only to the Mediterranean, but to 
this country, and also as far as Dublin 
and Tipperary. It was necessary, also, 
to protect the Indian Exchequer from 
the predatory attacks of selfish interests. 
They learned from the newspapers that 
the Native Press of India, with almost 
entire unanimity, condemned the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Bur- 
mah. There could be little doubt that 
if the consent of the Indian people were 
required for the expenditure of their 
own money, not a single shilling could 
have been obtained for the purpose of 
the’ Burmese War. Was that not an 
important consideration for the judg- 
ment of that House, if it was called 
upon to sanction such an expenditure ? 
But the money had been spent without 
giving to that House any opportunity 
of estimating the justice or wisdom of 
the course that had been pursued; and 
by-and-by the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, or his Successor, 
would come down and ask the House 
to sanction that which had been done, 
and which could not be undone. The 
House might possibly, if the question 
were open to it, hesitate before, in 
the present unsatisfactory state of the 
finances of India, it would impose any 
additional burden upon the Indian 
people, either for the ree of a war 
of annexation, or for the cost of admi- 
nistering a Province which it was now 
admitted would not pay its way. Tho 
Act of 1858, and, in particular, the pro- 
vision to which he (Mr. Hunter) had 
alluded, had been the subject of discus- 
sion in that House. In the Autumn 
Session of 1878 his lamented Friend 
the late Mr. Fawcett moved an Amend- 
ment to the Motion to sanction an expen- 
diture from the Revenues of India upon 
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the war in Afghanistan; and in the 
course of that debate several hon. Mem- 
bers took occasion to point out that the 
Government, in that war, had pursued 
an illegal course, and it was illegal be- 
cause it was without the sanction of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian seconded 
the Amendment, and stated that, in his 
opinion, the Government had clearly 
broken the Act of Parliament. That 
view was supported by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James), and by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for East Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), and generally by the 
Front Opposition Bench. But they were 
overpowered by numbers when it came 
to the vote; for the Government of that 
day possessed a large majority in that 
House. The Government were driven, 
in order to justify themselves, to main- 
tain the proposition that the consent of 
Parliament need not be given before 
the expenditure was incurred, but that 
it was sufficient if that sanction was given 
afterwards. However, that contention 
was thoroughly pulverized in the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentlemen to whom 
he had referred. Such a construction 
took away from the Act all its virtue 
and effect. It would deprive Parlia- 
ment of the power of control over the 
foreign policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and would leave them the barren 
privilege of consenting to an irrevocable 
act, or the equally barren privilege of 
dissenting from it. Moreover, the ex- 
ceptions which were mentioned in the 
section itself clearly proved that pre- 
vious consent—the only consent that 
had any meaning—was intended, be- 
cause the section specified certain cases 
where the previous consent might not 
be required. There were exceptions 
provided for, such as to prevent or repel 
an actual invasion of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, or under other sudden and 
urgent necessity. When the Indian 
Empire was in danger the Government 
were empowered to act promptly, with- 
out waiting for the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Had there been any danger 
in the present case? He thought not; 
indeed, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive any case where there was less 
danger to the Empire of India than 
from the Kingdom of Ava. It was a 
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British Province, and all importations of 
arms or ammunition must pass through 
British Custom Houses. The Govern- 
ment of India, very properly, he thought, 
took advantage of its position, and pre- 
vented the importation of arms and 
ammunition. The consequence was that, 
in a military sense, for years past the 
Kingdom of Ava had been entirely at 
our mercy. With regard to the other 
exception, had there been any sudden or 
urgent necessity? The annexation of 
Burmah was not a new idea. It had 
not occurred to the minds of our officials 
in India for the first time since Parlia- 
ment was prorogued. For many years 
there had been an Annexation Party, 
not only among the merchants of Ran- 
goon, but also in the ranks of the Go- 
vernment Service. So far back as 1869 
there was a protest addressed to the 
Chief Commissioner of Burmah, warning 
him not to pursue such a course of con- 
duct with respect to the King of Ava as 
would result in annexation. This much 
was gathered from a letter addressed by 
Lord Mayo to the Chief Commissioner 
of Burmah, in which he warned him 
against aggressive tendencies. The let- 
ter was dated the 11th of January, 1869; 
and in it Lord Mayo said, from certain 
expressions he had observed in some of 
the letters of the Chief Commissioner, it 
occurred to him that it was possible that 
the views of the officers of the Commis- 
sion as regarded British policy in Bur- 
mah did not altogether agree with those 
entertained by the Government of India. 
Lest there should be the slightest mie- 
apprehension, Lord Mayo said— 


‘*T think it my duty to inform you that Iam 
wholly opposed to any interference in the affairs 
of foreign States that can be by any honourable 
means avoided. The future annexation of 
Burmah, or any of its adjacent States, is not an 
event which I either contemplate or desire. On 
the contrary, I should view with extreme regret 
and disapproval any course of action that would 
impose upon the British Government the neces- 
sity of occupation, or of assuming, even in a 
temporary manner, the government of any of 
the States lying adjacent to the Provinces now 
in your charge.” 


In 1881 a more determined attempt was 
made by the Annexationist Party to 
force the hand of the Indian Govern- 
ment in order to bring about an armed 
intervention. The ery then was that 
King Theebaw had granted monopolies 
that were injurious to British trade. It 


Kingdom separated from the sea by a| turned out, ultimately, that the only 
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monopoly of any importance that was 
given was in the article of ‘ cutch,” and 
that that monopoly was in the hands of 
the Bombay-Burmah Trading Corpora- 
tion, the very same Company which had 
now supplied the annexationists with 
that which they desired, in founding a 
good cry for intervention. The only 
other matter that was at all new in the 
position of Burmah was in respect to 
the controversy between the King of 
Burmah and this Bombay Corporation. 
He would not enter into that question, 
or express any Opinion as to which 
party was right or wrong. But he 
would ask the House to consider that 
there was nothing in the transaction 
that could be construed into any sudden 
and urgent necessity for military opera- 
tions. In the first place, suppose it had 
come to the worst, and that the decree 
of King Theebaw, of which the Bom- 
bay Corporation complained, had been 
executed, it could only have given 
rise to a claim for damages, which 
might probably have been properly 
pressed by the Indian Government; 
but that Government did not appear to 
have been very anxious to settle the 
difficulty. It was proposed by the 
British Government to refer this ques- 
tion to arbitration. But to what arbi- 
tration? The arbitrator was to be ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy. That was a 
new idea of arbritration. He had never 
before heard of an arbitration in which 
one of the parties had the right to select 
the Judge. He could scarcely conceive 
with what object this form of arbitra- 
tion was put forward, except with the 
certainty that it would be refused. If 
the manner in which King Theebaw 
had been treated was to be imitated, 
and the British Government was to act 
upon the principles which had been ap- 

ied to Burmah in dealing with other 

tates, they could not be surprised if 
the Sovereigns of other States took 
warning, and were chary of bestowing 
concessions and privileges upon British 
subjects. But, so far from this contro- 
versy coming within the category of a 
sudden and urgent necessity menacing 
the British Empire, it appeared that the 
controversy could have been settled. 
That was evident from a letter written 
by Mr. Jones, the agent or representa- 
tive of the Bombay Company, to the 
Chief Commissioner of Burmah, dated 
the 2lst of September last year. He 
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said he could have settled the question, 
and Je _— have been in the interests 
of the Company, in a pecuniary sense, 
to have settled it; but, having been 
assisted in the way they had been by the 
Government, he was not going to do it. 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranporrn Cuurcuitz) : 
The date of that letter, please ? 

Mr. HUNTER: The 21st September. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 

Is it in the Blue Book? 

Mr. HUNTER said, it was a letter 
ublished in Zhe Times. It was a 
etter addressed to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Burmah, and was an official 

communication. He ventured to say 
that if an illustration had been desired 
to point a moral, and to show the ne- 
cessity for the Constitutional safeguards 
that were provided by the Act of 1858, 
a better illustration could not have been 
found than this annexation. To make 
a military promenade up to Mandalay 
was an easy thing. To issue a Proclama- 
tion of Annexation was easier still. But 
that step, once taken, was very hard to 
retrace. If Parliament was to exercise 
its judgment on the important and grave 
issues that were submitted to it, it ought 
to be able to preserve that judgment 
unfettered by acts that could not be re- 
called. There could be no doubt that 
the presence of an English Administra- 
tion in Mandalay closed some questions. 
But it opened other questions, which 
might, in the long run, prove more 
serious than those which were closed. 
No one could study the history of the 
conquest of Burmah by this country 
without being forced to this conclusion 
—that the same influence and forces 
which had driven the Government to 
Mandalay would not permit it to rest 
there; but these same influences and 
forces would sooner or later bring us 
into collision with the Chinese Empire. 
He said nothing with respect to the com- 
plications looming in the not distant 
future with European Powers. Surely 
a great question, so vitally affecting the 
interests of this country, ought not to 
be withdrawn from the consideration of 
Parliament. It was to secure this that 
Section 55 of the Act of 1858 was passed. 
It was a section of great value to the 
English people; and to the Indian 
people it was of the greatest import- 
ance that that House should exercise a 
jealous guardianship over their rights 
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the gracious Proclamation of Her Ma- 
jesty in the same year, were regarded 
by the people of India as their Jlagna 
Charta. The provisions of that Act had 
been violated. He, therefore, asked the 
House to adopt the Amendment he now 
moved, inorder to maintain the law and 
to vindicate its own statutory rights and 
Constitutional powers. 

Mr. CONYBEARE seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the 6th paragraph, to add the 
words—‘* But this House humbly expresses to 
Her Majesty their regret that the Revenues of 
India have been applied to defray the’expenses 
of the military operations carried on in the 
Kingdom of Ava, without the consent of Par- 
liament as required by ‘The Government of 
India Act, 1858.’ ""—( Mr. Hunter.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) said, he was sure 
that hon. Members would be glad to 
welcome the hon. and learned Member 
for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) as a 
participator in their debates. There 
were many subjects on which the great 
experience and learning of the hon. and 
learned Member would be able to assist 
the House; but he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) must confess he was sorry that it 
should have fallen to the lot of the hon. 
and learned Member, as a new Member, 
to move the present Amendment; be- 
cause he (the Attorney General) would 
venture to submit that the hon. and 
learned Member had somewhat mis- 
understood the restrictions imposed by 
the Act of 1858, and that, under existing 
circumstances, there could not be any 
substantial ground for the Amendment. 
He therefore proposed, with the permis- 
sion of the House, to deal with the legal 
argument which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had advanced, and then tosay 
a word or two upon some of the general 
considerations by which he had sup- 
ported his Amendment. The hon. and 
learned Member for North Aberdeen 
had been arguing before the House 
as though, by the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, it had already 
been decided that the expenses of 
the operations, the responsibility of 
which Her Majesty’s Government fully 
recognized, were to be defrayed out of the 


Revenues of India. He (the Attorney 
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General) be; to point out that nothing 
of the kin oa tem decided. The 
question, no doubt, might be raised, as 
a similar question was raised in 1878 by 
the Motion of Mr. Faweett, against 
charging the Revenues of India with the 
expenses of the operations in Afghan- 
istan. He thought a few minutes’ consi- 
deration would show hon. Members, even 
if they had not the advantage of the legal 
training of the hon. and learned Member 
for North Aberdeen, that the section to 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
referred imposed certain restrictions, not 
one of which had been in any way neg- 
lected by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
argued as though it were unjustifiable in 
the Government to go to war without the 
previous consent of Parliament. The 
same question was raised indirectly in 
1878, and the then Attorney General 
(Sir John Holker) showed that that was 
by no means a correct construction of the 
Act of Parliament. The question was 
involved in the terms of the 54th section 
of the Act, that section providing that, 
when an order was sent to India direct- 
ing the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, the fact of such order being sent 
should be communicated to both Houses 
of Parliament within three months, if 
they were sitting, and, if they were 
not, within one month after the next 
meeting of Parliament. He thought he 
need scarcely point out that two alterna- 
tives were contemplated by the section— 
the commencement of war at a time when 
the House was sitting, and at a time 
when the House was not sitting. Inthe 
latter contingency, which applied to the 
present case, the responsibility of those 
who undertook the operations was to 
communicate the fact to Parliament one 
month after the meeting of Parliament. 
He submitted, therefore, that to any- 
one who was capable of Fa pit 
the plain language of the section, it coul 

not have been passed without it being 
in the contemplation of those who 
were responsible for the enactment 
that war might be declared without 
the consent of Parliament, otherwise 
there would have been no object in say- 
ing the fact should be communicated to 
Parliament within a month after its next 
meeting. Passing on to Section 55, he 
submitted that it provided for a state 
of things not within the purview of 
the hon. and learned Member’s Amend- 
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ment. It enacted that, except for pre- 
venting or repelling actual invasion of 
our Indian Possessions, the Revenues of 
India should not, without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament, be appli- 
cable to defray the expense of any mili- 
tary operations carried on beyond the 
frontiers of such Possessions. The state 
of circumstances contemplated by the 
section was the preventing or the 
repelling of invasion; but what was 
the case which was to depead on this 
state of circumstances? It was whe- 
ther the Revenues of India should or 
should not be applicable to defray the 
expense of military operations. The 
House would see, therefore, that it was 
not a question of whether war should 
be undertaken or not. The hon. and 
learned Member, no doubt, honestly 
wished to raise a great question ; but he 
(the Attorney General) should like to 
point out that the question whether war 
should be, or should not be, commenced, 
and whether military operations should 
be undertaken, rested with the Advisers 
of Her Majesty at the time, and it was 
not a question of previously obtaining 
the sanction of Parliament. The hon. 
and learned Member, in his Amend- 
ment, which expressed the regret of the 
House that the Revenues of India were 
to be employed in the operations in 
Burmah, assumed that that question 
had already been determined which 
must be submitted to the House; and 
if he chose, when the debate arose on 
the question as to how the expenses 
were to be defrayed, he had the oppor- 
tunity of raising any objection he 
thought proper as to the course of action 
ym by Her Majesty’s Government. 

ut he (the Attorney General) trusted 
that he had shown the House that the 
responsibility of beginning the military 
operations was to be determined by Her 
Majesty’s Advisers, subject to the con- 
dition that certain communications were 
to be made to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with the addition that the ques- 
tion as to how such expenses should 
be borne should be governed by the 
decision of Parliament. When he re- 
membered that this question practi- 
cally formed the subject of a solemn 
debate in 1878, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) took part, and when 
he remembered that the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government on that occasion 
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was supported by a majority of 110, and 
that it did not please the Party opposite 
to alter the law during the five years 
they had been in Office, he ventured to 
think that Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
visers would have been shirking re- 
sponsibility if they had hesitated to act 
under the circumstances, because they 
were afraid that some such Motion as 
this would be brought forward. While 
the hon. and learned Member dis- 
claimed, at the beginning of his speech, 
any intention to call in question the 
general policy of the Government, he 
had thought fit to make certain state- 
ments which, if they remained unan- 
swered, might seem to lead to the con- 
clusion that the Government had acted 
indiscreetly or improperly. It was no 
part of his (the Attorney General’s) duty 
to argue whether or not there was a 
sudden or urgent necessity in this case ; 
but no one who would candidly read the 
contents of the Blue Book, instead of 
referring to letters in Zhe Times, and 
other newspapers, which did not appear 
in it, could doubt that there was a 
sudden and urgent necessity which jus- 
tified the action of the Government. The 
hon. and learned Member had spoken of 
the Bombay and Burmah Corporation as 
though it was a body which merely had 
some claim against the Burmese Go- 
vernment which might be made the sub- 
ject of arbitration. For 20 years the 
Bombay and Burmah Corporation had 
been in intimate relations with the 
Burmese Authorities. The dispute be- 
gan by suggestions being made that the 
Bombay and Burmah Corporation had 
bribed the present Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Ninghyan, with a very large 
bribe—namely, six lacs of rupees, in 
order to cover their frauds. Upon that 
suggestion being at once challenged the 
Burmese officials shifted their ground, 
and alleged that the Bombay and Bur- 
mah Corporation had not paid a suffi- 
cient amount under the leases of 1880, 
and that they had defrauded the foresters 
who had been in their employ. He 
would undertake to demonstrate to any 
hon. Member that there was no founda- 
tion for either of those charges. When 
the charges were made, they were only 
supported by the testimony of a few 
discharged servants, or of persons acting 
under the compulsion of the Burmese 
Government. The Bombay and Bur- 
mah Corporation courted, from the be- 
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ginning, a thorough investigation of 
the charges made against them; but 
they were unable to secure either the 
substantiation of the charges, or an in- 
vestigation. But the matter did not, 
by any means, stop there. The hon. 
and learned Member had referred to the 
question as a mere money demand, 
which might be made tho subject of 
arbitration, or an action for damages; 
but there were other considerations. In 
the end of 1882 and the beginning of 
1883, a new lease having been arranged, 
the Corporation paid down in advance 
for the right of cutting wood in the 
forests no less than four and a half lacs 
of rupees. He wanted the House to 
understand that this, which was called 
by the hon. and learned Member a 
money claim, was something which was 
alleged by the Burmese Government as 
having happened with reference to 
timber in 1882. Having paid that large 
amount in advance, this Corporation 
had other considerations which ought 
to have influenced, and he trusted did 
influence, their minds. They had in 
their employ several thousand persons, 
of whom no less than 2,000 were British 
subjects; and instead of the Government 
of Burmah simply declining to accept 
the proposals for arbitration, or saying 
that some other tribunal must be de- 
vised, whereby the questions in dispute 
could be determined, on the 24th Sep- 
tember, four days after the hon. and 
learned Member had told the House the 
dispute might have been amicably set- 
tled, they demanded payment of 23 lacs 
of rupees from the Corporation in respect 
of those alleged breaches. On the 24th 
of September this was the condition of 
matters, as stated in a telegram from the 
Bombay and Burmah Corporation— 

*“‘ Burmese soldiers insist on stopping the 
rafts, notwithstanding the orders of the Gover- 
nor of Ninghyan. He has no power to enforce 
his orders. Soldiers have fired on several of 


our rafts. Raftsmen are frightened, have been 
arrested, and put in the stocks by soldiers.”’ 


There were various degrees of opinion 
as to the extent to which Govern- 
ments ought to forbear; but it seemed 
to him (the Attorney General) that 
Her Majesty’s Government had some 
duty to perform towards the 2,000 
British subjects who were in the em- 
ploy of the Bombay and Burmah Cor- 
oration. The hon. and learned Mem- 
er would have a further oppor- 
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tunity of criticizing the conduct of 
the Government ; but he (the Attorney 
General) submitted that that conduct 
was not to be criticized by a side wind, 
on a Motion made by way of we. area 
that some condition in an Act of Parlia- 
ment had not been fulfilled before the 
operations began. He only desired to 
add that, having given his careful con- 
sideration to the matter, and looking at 
it not only as a lawyer, but also with the 
object of finding out which side was in 
the right, so far as he had been able to 
form an opinion, he had come to the 
distinct conclusion that there was no 
foundation whatever for the charges 
made against the Company, and that 
those who represented Burmah, know- 
ing they were in the wrong, were at 
once proceeding to enforce their un- 
righteous and improper demands by 
force, which Her Majesty’s Government 
could not allow to pass unnoticed. The 
general policy of the Government in 
matters of this kind rested in far wiser 
hands than his; but it was well known 
that prompt action in these matters did 
not, as a rule, lead to prejudicial results. 
They knew perfectly well that the ex- 
penditure of a few hundreds might pre- 
vent the ultimate loss of thousands, and 
that the expenditure of a few thousands 
might prevent the ultimate loss of tens of 
thousands; and when it was suggested 
that Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to have stayed their hands before they 
undertook the responsibility of these 
operations, he ventured to point out that 
they were inviting criticism, because 
the question of how this expenditure 
was to be met was still open; and, 
in his opinion, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have been entirely want- 
ing in their duty to the country and 
the first principles of government if, 
having made up their minds that 
there was a case for prompt and ener- 
getic action, and in view of the inter- 
pretation of the law for which they 
contended, they had delayed to under- 
take these operations. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Like the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down, I do not feel it necessary to 
enter at any very great length into the 
question that has been raised by the 
hon. and learned Mover of this Amend- 
ment. But I must say, in passing, that 
this being the first opportunity we have 
had of hearing the hon. and learned 
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Mover, I have listened, in two respects, 
with great pleasure to his speech. I 
thought the general principles he pro- 
pounded were eminently sound; and 
otherwise he appeared to be a Gentle- 
man who, in the course of his speech, 
proved to us, in the most satisfactory 
manner, his power to bear a very useful 
and distinguished part in the discussions 
of this House. But the hon. and learned 
Member the Mover of the Amendment 
is, in this respect, I think, unfortunate 
—that the Amendment he has moved 
does not cover the whole breadth of the 
ground he undoubtedly occupied in his 
speech. The Amendment only raises 
the question—one of grave importance, 
no doubt, but still the comparatively 
narrow question—of who is to meet the 
expenses that have been incurred? But 
a considerable portion of his speech un- 
doubtedly touched what is a deeper 
matter—namely, the merits of the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this very important matter. I would 
keep those two questions entirely dis- 
tinct. ‘The Attorney General, I am 
bound to say, has kept them entirely 
distinct. But, before referring to either 
of them, I must undertake to point out 
to the Attorney General that tliere is a 
palpable error in the proposition with 
which he concluded his speech, because 
he contended that the Parliament of 
1878 passed a direct judgment upon this 
question. I, without hesitation, say that 
this is an entire mistake. I quite agree 
that the argument was made, and made 
with great decision, certainly by myself, 
with regard to the construction of the 
Act. I quite admit that the whole tone 
and temper of that Parliament was en- 
tirely the opposite to our contentions on 
that and on other matters which have 
been since dealt with in a somewhat 
different way. The issue was not raised 
on the Motion, and no decision was 
given by the Parliament, directly or in- 
directly, upon the construction of the 
Act. With regard to the second part of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and which touched the same 
subject-matter as the second portion of 
the hon. and learned Mover’s speech, I 
agree undoubtedly with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to this extent—and 
it is a very important agreement—that 
I do not think the House is at this mo- 
ment in a condition—even if the ques- 
tion had been raised by the Amendment, 
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and it has not been—to pronounce that 
there was no sudden or urgent necessity 
in the condition of things in Burmah 
which led to the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If there was a sudden 
and emergent necessity, then, by the 
confession of all parties, it was open to 
Her Majesty’s Government to proceed 
without obtaining the prior assent of 
Parliament to the employment of Indian 
Forces, or to creating a charge upon 
Indian Revenues. In other times it 
has been in this condition—that ques- 
tions of the most vital importance— 
questions of war, of conquest, far larger 
in their character even than this—were 
decided without the smallest hope or 
possibility that Parliament would exer- 
cise any control over them whatever. In 
this instance, I think I need only say 
that, as regards the merits of the ques- 
tion, I keep my mind entirely open. I 
noticed on a former night a sentence 
in the Speech from the Throne, not 
because I thought it conveyed a doc- 
trine in distinct and intelligible terms, 
but because I thought it somewhat 
more savoured of a doctrine that this 
House ought to watch with considerable 
jealousy and reserve—namely, the doc- 
trine that a civil wrong inflicted on Bri- 
tish subjects constitutes a case on account 
of which we are to gotowar. It isa 
very large and a very grave question. I 
am far from denying that the right of 
going to war may arise upon it; but the 
general proposition that warlike mea- 
sures ought to be undertaken upon that 
ground is a proposition which we ought 
to hesitate, I think, to inscribe among 
our political axioms. The speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, I may say, 
on this part of the question, I thought, 
was open to some exception ; because he 
argued this war as though it-had grown 
entirely out of the relations of the trading 
Company and the Burmese Government. 
There is no doubt that much more was 
involved than the question between the 
Company and the Burmese Government; 
and though I do not deny that there is 
force in the plea that the conditions and 
interests of the 2,000 persons employed 
by the Company were matters for coa- 
sideration, yet I think if there is to be 
an ultimate defence and justification of 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to making war and the 
annexation of Burmah—and at present 
I do not say whether there will or will 
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not be such a justification—that it cer- 
tainly must be drawn from broader and 
deeper considerations than the mere re- 
lations of a Company with the Burmese 
Government. Ido not know the hon. 
and learned Member’s intention ; but I 
doubt whether the House will approach 
this question satisfactorily by any divi- 
sion on the Amendment now before us. 
In asking the House to assent to this 
outlay, the Government will have to 
make a Motion, which will afford ample 
and legitimate opportunity for consider- 
ing the question of the liability of the 
Indian Revenues; and with respect to 
the matter which constituted so great a 
part of the speech of the Mover of the 
Amendment, and which was not touched 
by the Amendment itself. I venture to 
hope that the House will not be called 
to decide anything by voting upon the 
Amendment. I must say a few words 
upon the more legal and professional 
portion of the speech of the Attorney 
General. He has stated his views to- 
night, as he has done during his short 
experience in this House, with great 
clearness and force ; and he has referred 
to the argument made use of by the late 
Sir John Holker when he so honourably 
filled the position now occupied by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Though I 
differed much from Sir John Holker in 
polities, this I will say—that I appre- 
ciated and admired his legal knowledge. 
I never heard a legal argument from Sir 
John Holker, whether I agreed with 
him or not, without great pleasure and 
admiration for the masterly way in which 
he handled his subject. Therefore, I do 
not approach this subject under pre- 
judice. But I must give fair notice 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that I am prepared to contest to the 
uttermost his legal doctrine as to the 
construction of the Act of Parliament. 
The doctrine was advanced—I do not 
like to use the word extravagant—but 
in the most advanced form it was capable 
of assuming by the Earl of Iddesleigh ; 
and, if I remember his contention, he 
argued thus :—He said there is nothing 
in the Act of Parliament to prevent the 
advance of the money from the Indian 
Treasury; and if Parliament subse- 
quently determines that those advances 
shall be repaid, and the charge shall be 
finally borne by the Consolidated Fund, 
then the Act of Parliament has been 
satisfied. That I also understand to be 
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the contention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had sat as long as I have sat 
in this House during a multitude of 
Indian wars—during the first Afghan 
War, during the Scinde War, during the 
Persian War—[General Sir GrorcE 
Batrour: And the Chinese Wars. | 
Well, the Chinese wars are a very pain- 
ful subject. As far as my recollection 
goes, I do not know that those wars 
raised this particular question. My 
recollection rather is that in the case of 
the greater of these conflicts, in the 
Chinese War of 1839, we had a per- 
fectly free hand, and were able to pass 
judgment upon the question, irre- 
spective of any financial embarrass- 
ment. But in these cases to which I 
have referred—and, perhaps, the list 
of them could be enlarged — what 
Parliament, and what successive Parlia- 
ments, felt was that they were reduced 
to a state of absolute impotence. The 
question came before them simply as a 
question of censure upon the Govern- 
ment, and in no other practical shape. 
The clause of the Indian Government 
Act of 1858 was intended to provide an 
effectual remedy for that mischief. Not 
in every case. That clause was much 
considered—I do not say it was much de- 
bated in this House. It was intended to 
provide a remedy ; but not in every case. 
It was generally felt that where there 
was actual or meditated invasion, there 
you must be content to take the risks of 
compromising the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and leaving the Indian subject 
practically without remedy. It was felt 
that the exception of invasion was not 
wide enough, but that another exception 
should be introduced, and that was the 
case of sudden and urgent necessity. 
These were words which, in the hands of 
the Government, might be elastic words; 
but, nevertheless, it was necessary, un- 
doubtedly, to have a provision of that 
kind in the Act of Parliament; and so 
far I admit that it is not possible for us 
to exercise any previous control. But I 
affirm, in the boldest and most confident 
manner, that the purpose of Parliament 
was, setting aside the case of invasion, 
and the case of sudden and urgent neces- 
sity, to provide a prior control for Par- 
liament in questions of thiskind. What 
is the contention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman? His contention is that the 
whole object of the clause was to reserve 
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the question, who is to pay? Then, I 
can only say, most deplorable is the 
position, not only of the Indian tax- 
ayers, but of the British taxpayers also. 
ecause, according to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, how stand the British 
taxpayers? In respect of wars and like 
operations conducted in all other parts of 
the globe, we have a tolerably effective 
control. I will not go now into the 
technical question ; but, on the whole, it 
is well known that, although the pre- 
rogative of making peace or war is in 
the hands of Her Majesty, yet the wars 
made by this country are generally, 
through the privileges and rights of this 
House, practically under an effective 
prior control. But how stand we under 
the doctrine of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in regard to these wars that 
can be made by the Indian Army? Under 
that doctrine we have no control what- 
ever in regard to these wars. 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp WesstEr): Yes; we have. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: What control 
have we, then? Parliament usually 
prorogues at the end of July, and meets 
again six months after. The Indian 
Forces may be operating to any extent 
during the whole of that period; and 
then there is nothing for the House of 
Commons to do but to say in the subse- 
quent Session whether they will or will 
not pay the bill. Under these circum- 
stances, I say that we have no Parliamen- 
tary control whatever over these wars. 
We have no power remaining, except to 
condemn the Government. The hon. 
and learned Member may say that I have 
not been complimentary in my remarks 
to the Parliament of 1878; but he, in 
his observations, has been most uncom- 
plimentary to the Parliament of 1858, 
and the Government of 1858, and, I 
may say, to a series of Parliaments 
which have groaned under the state of 
things that previously existed with re- 
gard to wars made from India, and by 
meaus of the Indian Army. Well, Sir, 
I would remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman of what were the sensations 
in this country produced by the first 
Afghan War. He may remember that 
such was the belief in the responsibility, 
in the error, and perhaps almost in the 
crime, of that war—such was the uni- 
versal sentiment of public opinion in 


respect to it, and, at the same time, the 
sentiment of the perfect helplessness of 
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this House and this Government in pre- 
venting a repetition of such things, that 
Mr. Roebuck, in 1843, under the Go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel, made a 
Motion to inflict retrospectively the 
severe censure of this House upon a 
Government that had been out of 
Office for two or three years; and it 
was only with difficulty that Sir Robert 
Peel, exercising all the skill and in- 
fluence he possessed, could restrain the 
House of Commons, and the large ma- 
jority that confided in him at that period, 
from pronouncing that censure. I do 
not wish to go further at this moment ; 
or to enter into the details of the Act of 
Parliament ; but I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself will do me 
the justice to say that if his construction 
of this Act is right our position is this— 
Dividing the word geographically into 
those regions which are accessible to 
the Indian Army and those regions 
which are not, Parliament can control 
the military action of the Advisers of 
the Crown in the regions which are not 
accessible to the Indian Army. But 
with respect to those which are acces- 
sible, the Government are under no ne- 
cessity or occasion whatever to come to 
this House for prior sanction—they can 
operate through the Indian Army, and 
then content themselves with presenting 
to us the bill after the whole matter is 
atanend. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposes, by his construction of 
the Act of Parliament, to convict the 
Parliament of 1858, and all those who 
had to do with it then, of the crime of 
what I should call political idiotcy. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” and laughter.) I was 
obliged to say as much as this; because 
the general question involved is one of 
extreme importance. It is not now legi- 
timately before us in connection with 
the present state of things. What is 
the present state of things? The noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) may 
undoubtedly, three or four weeks hence, 
if he thinks fit, raise the doctrine of 
1878 in its full breadth— namely, that 
the Act of Parliament does not touch a 
case in which India pays, provided that 
she is subsequently repaid. That is the 
high doctrine on the subject. But when- 
ever that high doctrine is broached, we 
on this side of the Hause shall be bound 
to meet and contest it. Then the noble 
Lord may have it open to him—and 
I hope he will take that course—to pass 
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by that high doctrine altogether. If 
there were a sudden urgent necessity, 
then he would not require that doctrine 


at all. I know not which plea will be 
raised; but when the proper time comes 
undoubtedly we shall see. I leave my 
mind entirely open and unprejudiced 
with respect to this case, which involves 
many considerations of great difficulty 
and importance. I hold the construction 
of the Act of Parliament to be not only 
clear, but to be of vital moment to the 
age of the Privileges of this 

ouse. I hope that on the merits of 
the question we may not be driven to a 
division at present, especially on a Mo- 
tion which would but imperfectly ex- 
press its own purpose, and on which 
we should vote with very iniperfect 
knowledge. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpoten CxvurcHitt): 
I imagine that the House will be in- 
clined to follow the advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), and will for- 
bear discussing the general policy in- 
volved in the war with Burmah, and the 
annexation of that territory to the Do- 
minions of the Crown. I imagine, 
moreover, that that course will be agree- 
able to hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, and possibly to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment, 
as he is now aware that it will be my 
duty under the Act of Parliament, within 
a month from the first day of the meet- 
ing of Parliament, to place before the 
House a formal Resolution sanctioning 
the war by authorizing the payment of 
the expenses caused by it out of the Re- 
venues of India. A legitimate and a 
more convenient occasion for debate will 
then arise. And I am the more con- 
firmed in that opinion from the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self; because I am convinced that if 
there is one quarter of information to 
which he has not gone, and to which he 
ought to go, it is the official Blue Book, 
and the further record which has been 
placed before the House by the Govern- 
ment. It is obvious that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, for some reason or 
other, has not been disposed even to 
consult that Blue Book, or, if he has con- 
sulted it, he evidently is not disposed to 
ae the slightest reliance upon it; but 

believe that the hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman has not studied it. I am not 
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surprised at this, because the time that 
has elapsed since it was laid before the 
House has been so short. That being 
so, I shall confine my remarks within a 
very brief compass, if the House will 
kindly grant me its indulgence. I wish 
to support, as far as I can, every word 
which fell from the Attorney General, 
and with great respect, but at the same 
time with perfect conviction, to contest 
every word which has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition. I think that I shall be able 
to show the House that, in support of my 
assertion, I can call to witness acts of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, and 
very recent acts. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has advised me to avoid basing 
the action of the Government upon what 
he calls the high doctrine, that the 
proper interpretation of the Statute is 
the one placed upon it by the Attorney 
General—namely, that the Government, 
the Crown, and the Ministers of the 
Crown, have the undoubted right to de- 
clare war, to initiate hostile proceedings, 
without the prior sanction of Parliament, 
whether by the Indian Army or the 
Forces of the Crown. That was the 
doctrine of the Attorney General, and I 
believe it to be the Constitutional doc- 
trine. In the case of making war by the 
British Forces in Europe, obviously the 
power of the House of Commons is very 
great; because, within almost a few 
hours of acts which lead to hostilities 
being done, the Government is bound to 
come to Parliament for a Vote of Credit, 
and Parliament has at once the power 
to arrest proceedings by refusing the 
credit. Therefore, there is no helpless- 
ness whatever of the House of Commons 
as far as hostilities in Europe by British 
Forces are concerned. But the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the House of 
Commons is perfectly helpless, if our 
contention of the interpretation of the 
Statute is right, in the event of war 
being made by Her Majesty’s Indian 
Forces. In the first place, I venture to 
deny altogether that the House of Com- 
mons is helpless, even if the right hon. 
Gentleman is right; because the very 
remarkable illustration which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave of the action of 
Mr. Roebuck proves that the House of 
Commons is not helpless. [An hon. 
Memper: Two years after.}] Well, if 
the House of Commons could, on the 
Motion of Mr. Roebuck two or three 
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years after the occurrence, when another 
Government was in Office, take hostile 
action, that would almost have amounted 
to an impeachment of the servants of the 
Crown who were responsible for the 
course pursued ; and if it required all the 
power and influence of Sir Robert Peel 
to restrain the House of Commons from 
taking that action, how can the right 
hon. Gentleman contend that the House 
of Commons is perfectly helpless with re- 
gard to the present Burmese War, either 
as regards censuring the Government, 
evacuating the country, or sanctioning 
the payment of the expenses of the war 
out of the Revenues of this country ? 
The House of Commons can censure 
Her Majesty’s Government, if it should 
be of opinion that its action in this mat- 
ter has been immoral or wicked, and it 
can evacuate the country and replace 
King Theebaw on his Throne. The 
House of Commons can direct that the 
Revenue of this country should bear the 
charge, and not the Indian Revenue. 
There is only one thing which the House 
of Commons cannot do. It cannot go 
back upon the action which the Crown, 
in the exercise of its Prerogative on the 
responsibility of the Advisers of the 
Crown, has committed. It cannot pre- 
vent the expenditure from having been 
incurred. [ Laughter.) Hon. Gentlemen 
who laugh do not understand my con- 
tention, and I do not think they will 
laugh so loudly when they find that the 
very action I am contending for is within 
the power of the Crown ; and the action 
which, as I am contending, is within 
the power of the Crown was actually 
performed by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the late Government. The contention 
of the right hon. Gentleman is that it is 
not enough that Parliament should be 
able to say afterwards whether Indian 
Revenue should be expended or not. 
That, he says, is not the construction 
of the Statute; the construction of the 
Statute is, that the Government intend- 
ing to spend Indian Revenue or British 
Revenue must obtain the consent of Par- 
liament before a single shilling of Indian 
Revenue can be expended. Now, as a 
matter of fact, that construction has 
never been adopted by any Government, 
Conservative or Liberal. I take the 
ease of the third China War of 1859; 
and I am under the impression that at 
that time the right hon. Gentleman had 
a seat in the Government. I find that 
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the order for Indian troops to take 

in that war was issued in September, 
1859; and, of course, the cost of the 
Expedition from India was defrayed out 
of Indian Revenue. More than that, 
although certain portions of the extra- 
ordinary charge were paid out of Im- 
perial Revenue, the ordinary charge 
was paid out of Indian Revenue. The 
expenditure began in September, 1859, 
when the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member of the Government, and no 
Vote of Credit was taken from the 
House of Commons till March 16, 1860 
—five months after the commencement 
of the war. Now, why do not hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite laugh? However, I am 
not going to rest on 1859, the evil days 
before the great Reform Bill, when the 
majesty of the people was not repre- 
sented in this House. So I will take 
another case—that of the Abyssinian 
War. The order for Indian troops to 
take part in that war was issued from 
this country in August, 1867, a Conser- 
vative Government being then in Office; 
and the Resolution authorizing the pay- 
ment of Indian Revenue towards the 
expenses of that war was not brought 
before the House of Commons till No- 
vember 28, 1867—four months after- 
wards. Therefore, the Conservative 
record is a little better than the Liberal 
record. Then I come to the Afghan 
War of 1878. An order went for the 
commencement of hostilities on Novem- 
ber 21, 1878, and the Resolution sanc- 
tioning the payment of the expenses out 
of Indian Revenue was brought forward 
in December, 1878—the Government, if 
I recollect aright, summoning a special 
Autumn Session of Parliament to sanc- 
tion that war. Now, Sir, I come to the 
recent Administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was the urlappy lot of 
the right hon. Gentleman to conduct 
more than one ‘‘ military operation ;” 
and in one of these ‘“ military opera- 
tions” the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues very properly decided that 
Indian troops sliould bear a useful part, 
and that in the security and independ- 
ence of Egypt the interests of India were 
very closely concerned. So Indian troops 
were ordered to take part in the Egyp- 
tian Expedition of 1882. Orders were 
sent from the India Office on July 24 ; 
and here I will admit that the Govern- 
ment acted with immense promptitude, 
and only the most microscopic criticism 
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which ingenuity could devise can be 
passed — their conduct; but, never- 
theless, they broke the law. [A laugh. ] 
I am not contending that they broke the 
law; I am contending that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite contends that 
they broke the law. Well, orders had 
been sent on the 24th of July, prepara- 
tions for those orders had been going 
on for some days beforehand, and con- 
siderable expenditure had actually been 
incurred in India; but the sanction of 
Parliament was not taken till the 27th 
of July. [Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear ! } 
What about the contention of the right 
hon. Gentleman ? How about the help- 
lessness of Parliament? The money 
had been spent in India, and Parlia- 
ment was utterly helpless to prevent its 
being so spent. What, then, is the con- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Either it is that the prior sanction of 
Parliament must be obtained before a 
single shilling is expended— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: “ Before a single 
shilling is expended ”’ are not my words 
at all. I know too well the uniform 
practice to which the British Votes and 
every other Vote is subject. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon. I understood him to argue 
totidem verbis from his contention of 
1878; and if he will refer to Hansard 
he will find that he construed the 
word ‘‘defray”’ as containing and 
meaning the issue of money; and for 
the issue of money he contended that 
the prior sanction of Parliament was 
necessary. But there I admit that only 
avery fine-drawn criticism can be brought 
to bear on the right hon. Gentleman. I 
should not have thought of making such 
a criticism had it not been for the tre- 
mendously high-flown doctrine which 
the right hon. Gentleman laid down. It 
is obvious that the period of time, small 
as it was—three days—was a fatal flaw 
in the virtue of the right hon. Gentleman. 
However, I come to a case far more 
glaring, which utterly destroys the posi- 
tion taken up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I come to the second Egyptian 
War—the Suakin Expedition—and there 
Ihave been able to ascertain from the 
India Office exactly the amount of money 
which was spent before Parliament was 
asked to vote one shilling. Orders were 
sent from the India Office for Indian 
troops to go to Suakin on the 8th of 
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February, 1885, and the sanction of 
Parliament in the form of a Resolution 
was not demanded until the 5th of March 
—a whole month nearly. What becomes 
of the prior sanction of Parliament now ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman would care 
to know—because, of course, his atten- 
tion was so taken up with the general 
conduct of the Government that pro- 
bably he does not know the details of the 
expenditure connected with Egypt— 
£350,000 of Indian money was disbursed 
before the sanction of Parliament autho- 
rized the expenditure. It was expended 
between the 8th of February and the 
5th of March. Now, see to what lengths 
the Expedition had gone before the 
sanction of Parliament was obtained. 
The whole force had been embarked, 
and was aboard the transport. They 
could not possibly have prevented that 
force from being embarked, nor the 
transport being engaged. A transport 
had been engaged; troops had been 
embarked; 9,000 camp followers had 
been engaged; 5,500 camels had been 
purchased between the date when 
the Government was first instructed to 
prepare for the despatch of a foree— 
namely, the 8th of February—and the 
date that Parliament was informed; in 
addition to which large liabilities were 
incurred by the Government of India for 
contracts for transports, although the 
actual payment did not, perhaps, fall to 
be made on the instant. Now, observe, 
I doubt very much whether the Burmese 
War up to the present moment has cost 
£350,000, well within the margin of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I ask the House 
after such habitual practice of Liberal 
and Conservative Governments with re- 
gard to wars in which Indian troops took 
part—and there is not a single instance 
on record in which the prior sanction of 
Parliament has been asked—I ask the 
House how it could really now be con- 
tended that that is the meaning of the 
Statute, and that the Statute is absolutely 
worthless, and that, in the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it ‘“‘must have 
been drawn by idiots,’ unless it bears 
that meaning? Obviously, Sir, the per- 
sons who drew the clause in question 
were under the wing of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. I am not saying 
that in the least degree in a jéering 
way. I think it is a most valuable 
clause, one which does bring the Govern- 
ment under the control of Parliament; 
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but which, at the same time, does not 
fetter the initiative of action on which 
the English Government, and far more 
the Indian Government, must depend. 
I contend, therefore, that the true con- 
struction of the Statute is this—that the 
Indian Government, acting under the 
instruction of the Advisers of the Crown, 
can undoubtedly declare war, and can 
use the Indian Revenue for the pur- 
pose. The declaration of war, if Indian 
troops are employed in such war, must 
be communicated to Parliament within 
three months, if Parliament is sitting ; 
and if Parliament is not sitting, within 
a month after it meets. That is un- 
doubtedly within the power of the In- 
dian Government; on that interpreta- 
tion of the Statute they have invariably 
acted, and on that they are acting now. 
As I said before, the object of the 
Statute is to prevent the Crown using 
the Indian Revenues without the con- 
sent of Parliament for carrying on war- 
like operations, and that the House of 
Commons can do. The House of Com- 
mons can arrest the whole of the mili- 
tary operations in Burmah. It can order 
the immediate evacuation of the country 
and the restoration of King Theebaw; it 
can order the payment of any indemnity 
almost that the House of Commons 
chooses, in case, in its philanthropy, it 
should determine that that benevolent 
Monarch has been wronged. That is 
the power of the House of Commons; 
and I cannot see how that great power 
can be reconciled with the expressions 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who threw 
his hands up to Heaven and talked about 
the utter helplessness of the House of 
Commons. I would not have taken part 
in this debate, after what has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman, if it had not 
been for the extraordinary contention he 
has raised. I do bold that I have shown 
to the House that by the reasonable 
construction of the Statute and by the 
invariable practice the Government have 
acted within their legal and just rights. 
I shall be prepared, when the proper 
time arrives, to defend the action of the 
Government upon that subject. But I 
do believe that in the position which I 
have the honour to fill I should be 
utterly false to all that is absolutely 
essential to the discharge of the duties 
of my Office, and the immense responsi- 
bility that must ultimately repose on 
the Indian Secretary, if I had not at 
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once contested the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman—a doctrine which I 
venture to say might, in the future, if 
accepted by the House of Commons, 
and ratified by Parliament, bring utter 
ruin on the Indian Government. I will 
not further detain the House to-night. 
At the first opportunity which will be 
most convenient to the House I will be 
prepared to move the formal Resolution 
sanctioning the Burmese War and an- 
nexation. I have no doubt whatever as 
to what the verdict of the House of 
Commons on that issue will be. If I 
could bring it on to-morrow I would be 
delighted to do so; because, I will own, 
I am more than proud to have had the 
responsibility of recommending to my 
Colleagues the action which has been 
taken in regard to Burmah; and I am 
proud of belonging to a Government 
which has added to the Dominions of 
the Crown, and the enterprize of British 
commerce, and which has added to the 
area of civilization and of progress so 
vast and so valuable a possession. 

Mr. HUNTER said, that in response to 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone), and considering that the 
main issues on this question must come 
up for discussion at another time, he 
would ask leave of the House to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, in rising to 
move, asan Amendment, after the word 
“* Agriculture,” in the 11th paragraph, 
of the words— 

“ And humbly to represent the pressing ne- 
cessity for securing without delay to the culti- 
vators of the soil such conditions of tenure as 
will aid and encourage them to meet the new 
and trying circumstances in which the Agri- 
culture of the Country is placed,” 
apologized for introducing the question 
at this stage on the ground of its urgency 
and importance, and the small prospect 
there was of finding an opportunity for 
some months to come of discussing the 
subject of agricultural reforms. This 
question of Land Reform was discussed 
during the General Election as one of 
the most urgent questions for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. It was true 
that now Parliamentary exigencies had 
brought the Irish Question to the fore- 
most consideration of Parliament; but 
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the Government had made no proposi- 
tion to deal with the question, and mean- 
time he thought the time of the House 
could not be better employed than in 
considering whether any measure might 
be introduced to relieve, so far as legis- 
lation could do so, the present condition 
of the agricultural industry. In diseuss- 
ing the question he would assure the 
House that he had no hostility to the 
landlords as a class. Few of them were 
free to manage their estates as they 
thought proper, even if they had the 
inclination to do so; and he was pur- 
suaded that if they knew their own in- 
terest they would as eagerly support the 
reforms he intended to urge as the cul- 
tivators of the land themselves. No one 
doubted the existence of agricultural 
depression. The Government referred 
to the subject in the Speech from the 
Throne, and, he was sorry to say, in a 
very hopeless manner. They did not 
make any suggestion whatever of any 
remedy. Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment confessed themselves as incompe- 
tent and impotent to deal with this ques- 
tion as with the Irish difficulty. The 
agricultural depression was keenly felt 
by all classes. If it were of a temporary 
nature they would endeavour to bear it 
as cheerfully as possible, encouraged by 
the hope of better times; but, unfortu- 
nately, it had assumed a permanent cha- 
racter. In former times, if the crop was 
deficient in this country, the farmer was 
to some extent compensated by receiv- 
ing a higher price for his produce. But 
for the last seven or eight years,although 
the seasons had been bad, the price of 
wheat had been falling ; and within the 
last 18 months or two years the price of 
live stock had fallen somewhere about 
30 per cent. During the last seven or 
eight years the development of the rail- 
way system had opened up the great 
wheat-producing centres of India and 
America; and, at the same time, the 
cost of transit by sea had been very 
largely decreased. The competition with 
the foreign producer had now reached 
an acute stage; and he was convinced 
that, under the present conditions on 
which they held their lands, it would be 
impossible for the farmers of this coun- 
try to maintain the competition. He 
did not wish to go into any elaborate 
caleulation as to the relative cost of pro- 
ducing wheat in India and America and 
this country; but in America the farmer 
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held his land at almost a nominal price. 
The price of land in the wheat centres was 
not, perhaps, more than 5s. an acre in 
fee simple, while nearer the centres of 
shipment the price would not, perhaps, 
be more than 50s. an acre. The farmer 
worked his land himself; and though 
the wages of labour might be higher, 
the cost of producing an acre of wheat 
was less than in this country. A great 
advantage enjoyed by the American 
farmer was that he could cultivate his 
land as he pleased. On the other hand, 
the British farmer had to pay for his 
land a very considerable rent. He could 
not grow such crops as he pleased, and 
in many cases he could not dispose of his 
crops in the most advantageous manner. 
Then, if he intended to develop the re- 
sources of the soil, he had no security for 
his capital. How, then, was it possible 
for the competition of the British farmer 
to goon? Would it be possible for their 
manufactures to prosper if the manu- 
facturers were obliged to carry on their 
business under similar conditions to 
those of the farmers? Of course, he 
should be referred to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act passed by the last Go- 
vernment; but that Act, as he had 
inted out at the time, had been a de- 
usion and a snare. There had been 
two or three years’ experience of it, and 
there was a general consensus of opi- 
nion in England and Scotland that it 
failed to meet the necessities of the case. 
Farmers thought it safer to abstain from 
making claims under the Act, and to 
allow matters to go on as before, than to 
attempt to avail themselves of its pro- 
visions. One obstacle to their doing so 
was the clause which provided that 
tenants should not be compensated for 
any improvements that were due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. That 
was a very elastic phrase, which skilful 
arbitrators made to cover any improve- 
ment. Again, tenants under leases were 
estopped by heavy penalties, which might 
quadruple the rent, for varying the rota- 
tion of crops. Under the clause which 
enabled landlordsto make counter-claims 
for compensation, landlords had turned 
to account unsuspected terms in the 
leases, and in some cases had succeeded 
in claiming much more than the tenants. 
In the face of such facts, it was impos- 
sible to regard the Act as meeting the 
necessities of the case. The great ob- 
ject to be aimed at was to stimulate 
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tenants to make improvements by secur- 
ing to them the advantages derived from 
them, and the Act altogether failed to 
do that. With the foreign competition, 
the decreased cost of transport, and 
other causes, the natural protection of 
the British farmer had been reduced by 
one-half in 20 years. He had no doubt 
that if the British farmers had fair rents, 
freedom to make the mostout of theirland, 
and security for their capital, they would 
be able to maintain their position against 
farmers in any part of the world. The 
British farmer had, in his proximity to 
markets, a natural protection equal to 
not less than 40s. per acre ; and, at the 
same time, the best markets in the 
world. He held that they ought to be 
able to hold their position against 
farmers in any other country, provided 
they had fair conditions of tenure. 
An illustration of what might happen 
in this country had been furnished 
by the experience of America. Some 
30 years ago, when the wheat fields 
in the Central States of America were 
opened up by the railway, and wheat 
from there was delivered in the Eastern 
States at a price at which it could 
not be produced in these latter States, 
it was supposed that the land in the 
Eastern States would become practi- 
cally valueless, and no doubt there was 
a great amount of depression among 
the farmers for some time; but in 
almost every case in the Eastern States 
the farmers owned their own land, and 
had free scope. So, in a short time, those 
farmers turned their attention to dairy 
farming, to poultry rearing, and the 
produce of vegetables and fruit; and 
the consequence was that the State of 
New York was now yielding from two 
to three times the value of agricultural 
produce which it did 20 yearsago. Bri- 
tish farmers wanted the same freedom 
that had enabled the farmers of the 
Eastern States to meet their difficulties. 
Of dairy produce, poultry, vegetables, 
and fruit we imported not less than 
£20,000,000 worth annually. He did 
not say that all that could be produced 
in this country; but a very large pro- 
portion could, if the farmers had odie 
to cultivate as they chose. Moreover, 
there would be a great development in 
the consumption of those articles if they 
were supplied in the large towns at a 
reasonable price. That was the ex- 
ample they had from the Eastern States 
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of America. He did not say that legis- 
lation could do everything to relieve the 
existing agricultural depression. The 
farmers must do much for themselves ; 
but before they could be called upon 
to act for themselves they must have 
freedom of action; they must have se- 
curity of capital; and they must have 
the raw material—the land—at a mode- 
rate price. He submitted that Parlia- 
ment ought to secure to the man who 
cultivated the land a fair rent, and also 
such freedom and conditions of cultiva- 
tion as would enable him to make the 
most of the land. He should, at the 
same time; have security of capital, so 
that he might be fully satisfied in his 
own mind that when he invested his 
capital in the soil of the country he 
would have the right to reap the full 
fruits of his industry, capital, and skill. 
These were the changes which, in his 
opinion, were absolutely necessary for 
any improvement in the condition of the 
British farmer. With such conditions 
as those he had enumerated, the farmer 
would be encouraged to put capital in 
the soil; and if his skill and experience 
were not fettered, as they were now, he 
could compete successfully with the 
foreign producer. Referring to the 
position of the farmers of Scotland 
under the lease system, he pointed out 
that Scottish farms were held almost 
entirely under the system of 19 years’ 
leases. Of late years there had been a 
great all in the price of agricultural 
produce, and the position of those 
farmers who entered into such leases 
four or five years ago was a very serious 
one indeed. They felt it to be impos- 
sible to make the rent out of the land, 
owing to the great reduction in the price 
of agricultural produce. The farmers 
of Scotland were very much.ia the posi- 
tion of a manufacturer who had con- 
tracted at a fixed price for his raw mate- 
rial for a period of 19 years, and who 
found soon after that there was a reduc- 
tion of 30 or 35 per cent in the price of 
the manufactured article. The farmers 
asked either that they should have a 
re-valuation of their farms by indepen- 
dent and competent authorities, or, if 
that was denied, that the landlords would 
allow them to leave their farms. But it 
was said this would be an interference 
with contract, and no doubt it would be a 
great interference; but Parliament had 
interfered already when the necessity 
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case there was no doubt. He hoped, 
therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
would express some opinion on this 

uestion favourable to the views which 
he had indicated. He could assure the 
House that this was a very serious 
question in Scotland. Few could look 
forward with equanimity to ruin such as 
was steadily approaching the farmers, 
and which would overwhelm them if the 
present rents were exacted. Much the 
same causes were in operation all over 
Scotland as prevailed in the West High- 
lands; and if this Constitutional appeal 
received no response from Parliament, a 
state of circumstance would arise with 
which it might be difficult to deal. He 
knew that many farmers were looking 
forward with the greatest anxiety to see 
what Parliament would do in the matter. 
Of course, he was aware that a great many 
landlords had given considerable abate- 
ments of rent. Those abatements, how- 
ever, were unsatisfactory in this respect 
—that although they might afford tem- 
porary relief to the farmer, they did not 
secure a future reasonable rent, such as 
was necessary to induce him to make the 
exertion necessary to lift agriculture out 
of its present depressed condition. Some 
landlords were having their estates re- 
valued, and if the re-valuation was real 
and not a sham, it was creditable and 
wise. Landlords who made an impartial 
re-valuation had nothing to fear from 
any proposal of the tenants, and their 
conduct would not be interfered with by 
any action of Parliament such as he 
suggested. What he really asked from 
Parliament was to do what those wise 
and prudent landlords were doing 
for themselves, in order to put their 
estates in a safe position. In asking for 
the support of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), he said 
he was himself in favour of the in- 
crease of small holdings; and he should 
be prepared to ask Parliament, at the 
proper time, to co-operate in assist- 
ing landlords and tenants to break 
up the larger farms, in order to sup- 
ply a large proportion of the people 
with land to cultivate. He contended 
that an increase of small holdings was 
very advisable in the interests of the 
landlords and the larger farmers them- 
selves. He would next refer to the case 
of the agricultural labourer. If they 
were to maintain their position in farm- 
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ing a much larger amount of labour 
must be employed on the soil. In Scot- 
land the married ploughmen with their 
families packet | a most exemplary 
class. They were sober, industrious, - 
and self-denying, and in bringing up 
their children they sought to equip them 
well for the world; but he was sorry to 
say that the house accommodation they 
had was not what it ought to be. For 
that the landlord was responsible. The 
farmer had not hitherto been in a posi- 
tion to do for the agricultural labourer 
what he would like to do; but when 
the farmer was made secure he would 
find it his interest and his duty to pro- 
vide the labourer, if not with the ‘‘three 
acres and a cow,” of which they had 
lately heard so much, with at least as 
much land as he could conveniently 
cultivate in his spare hours, and in 
many cases with the cow also. He could 
tell hon. Gentlemen opposite that the 
idea of three acres and a cow did not 
seem quite so impracticable or so absurd 
to the labourers as it appeared to be to 
them; and the extension of the system 
of giving small patches of land to the 
agricultural labourers by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would probably secure 
more support for Conservatism than the 
establishment of a Primrose Habitation 
in every parish throughout the country. 
The question which he had brought 
forward was a pressing one. It might 
be delayed—it could not be evaded ; and 
the longer it was delayed the greater 
would be the suffering. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 

Generat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

By inserting, after the word “ Agriculture,’’ 
in the 11th paragraph, the words “ and humbly 
to represent the pressing necessity for securi 
without delay to the cultivators of the soil suc 
conditions of tenure as will aid and encourage 
them to meet the new and trying circumstances 
in which the Agriculture of the Country is 
placed.”’—(Mr. Barelay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MARK STEWART said, he was 
not surprised that the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) had 
addressed the House in the manner he 
had done. He recognized among the 
various platitudes which the hon. Mem- 
ber had given them some portions of 
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those numerous speeches which had been 
fully recorded in Northern newspapers. 
He did not think that the hon. Gentle- 
man hed adduced any new matter on a 
very important subject; and while 
deeply sympathizing with the agricul- 
tural interest, he (Mr. Stewart) could 
not agree with the various remedies the 
hon. Member proposed. For himself, 
he expressed the gratification he felt, in 
common, he was sure, with the whole 
House, at the sympathy manifested in the 
gracious Speech from the Throne with the 
deplorably depressed state of agriculture 
and trade. There was great distress in 
every branch of agriculture, and in none 
was there visible any symptom of re- 
vival, The dairying department, which 
had long striven to meet in some degree 
the difficulties of the times, was now 
suffering severely from the recent fall of 
prices. Representing, as he did, a 
purely agricultural county, he could 
state that occupiers of land who had 
hitherto braved that disastrous period 
could no longer rely on that system 
to pay their rent. If agriculture, the 
greatest industry of the British Isles, 
suffered, the whole country must suffer 
with it, and the well-being of vast num- 
bers of people who were totally unfitted 
for any other employment or vocation in 
life was at stake. He had not perceived 
that much commiseration had been shown 
by hon. Members opposite for the hard- 
ships existing among the county consti- 
tuencies which they were so anxious to 
represent. Even in the Manifesto and 
the speeches of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) the 
unfortunate condition of agriculture was 
wholly ignored. It was not fair to taunt 
the landlords with taking as much as 
they could get; because the tenants had 
held their farms, as a general rule, 
during prosperous times, and had made 
their money out of the land. The hon. 
Member had alluded to the state of Ire- 
land; but that was not a very happy 
illustration, for they heard anything but 
lowing accounts of the working of the 
d Act, fixity of tenure, and fair rent. 
These were matters to be settled, not 
merely by debates in the House, but by 
practical observation. It had been sug- 
gested that the system of yearly valua- 
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creased or diminished as the price of 
wheat rose or fell. That gave the ten- 
ant a fair chance of paying his rent, 
even though prices became exceedingly 
low. The prices of dairy produce, &c., 
mere also be taken into consideration, 
and in that way some satisfaction was 
now given by perpetual abatement of 
rent. Landlords were not, as was some- 
times represented, turning a deaf ear to 
their tenants’ grievances. Those who 
were able were giving very large abate- 
ments of rent. Some were not able to 
do so. They were themselves in diffi- 
culties through no fault of their own. 
The class was, in his opinion, to bo 
judged by those who had the means, 
and who were willing to distribute that 
means. The hon. Member had twitted 
the Conservatives with believing and 
propagating the story of three acres and 
a cow. Well, that was a story which 
served the Liberal Party a good turn 
during the early part of the late General 
Election, and the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chamberlain) waited a long time 
before he repudiated its authorship. So 
long as it served the purpose for which 
it was originated, the three acres and 
the cow doctrine was held to be the pet 
child of the improvement of the agricul- 
tural labourer’s social condition. Speak- 
ing as a landlord, and as one interested 
in the management of a large property, 
he might say it had been his desire and 
his practice to encourage the growth of 
small farms, although he knew how 
much the pocket suffered through the 
necessity for building suitable steadings. 
What landlords did not like was that 
their land should be compulsorily seized 
at the option of some Local Authority. 
He might also mention in this connec- 
tion that he had known many instances 
where a labourer who had a garden at- 
tached to his dwelling allowed a part of 
it to run wild rather than cultivate it. 
Members on that (the Conservative) side 
of the House would be delighted if any 
way could be shown by which the agri- 
cultural labourer could be provided with 
the necessary capital to buy his cow, 
and sufficient plant to farm three or four 
acres of land. He would be the first to 
encourage in every possible way that 
spirit of self-dependence which was so 
much to be desired among the agricul- 
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tion of those farms had been 
caused by the fact that hitherto it had 
been found impossible to make the small 
holdings pay. Even the large farmers 
found it difficult to make a living in these 
distressful times. It had been suggested 
that estates should be re-valued, and he 
had no doubt that it would come to that 
if these bad times continued. Many 
landlords who knew the impossibility of 
getting the present rents would take a 
reasonable view of the matter, and be 
satisfied with a thoroughly fair re- 
valuation, although it was no easy mat- 
ter in the present condition of affairs, 
and with such large importations of 
grain and meat from America, to fix 
what a fair valuation was. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Barclay) found fault, to 
some extent, with the system of 19 
years’ leases ; but although that system 
had not found much favour in England, 
it had been popular in Scotland, and 
had done a great deal of good until 
these very depressing times set in. The 
tenant had practically the entire control 
of the land for the 19 years; and 
although the landlord reserved certain 
conditional powers, he had never known 
a case in which they had been exercised. 
In conclusion, he expressed his disap- 
pointment with the working of the Arbi- 
tration or Referee Clause of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act. There was no sort 
of confidence in it, and it ought to be 
amended. He hoped the hon. Member 
would not deem it necessary to move his 
Amendment to Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech. 

GenErAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had great pleasure in seconding 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Forfarshire. The hon. 
Member who had spoken last had con- 
fined himself to deprecating the remedies 
which the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
had suggested, and had refrained from 
giving the House the benefit of his own 
knowledge and experience, as he might 
very well have done. It would have 
been useful, as well as interesting, to 
have heard the results from the 10,000 
cows kept by the Dairy Company of 
which the hon. Member was Chairman. 
The remark had been made that there 
was great difficulty in saying what the 
causes of the existing depression really 
were. He would mention one cause. 
He believed that most of the land- 
lords had the welfare of the farmers 
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at heart; but he said distinctly that one 
of the great causes of the evil was the 
inability of the farmers to pay their 
rent. In 1855 the farm rentals of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland amounted 
to £46,000,000 per annum, and since 
that time they had gone on increasing 
till they reached a sum of no less than 
£58,000,000. In this way £12,000,000 
of rental had been added to the farmers’ 
burdens since 1855. That fact pointed 
to one way by which the farmers could 
be relieved; if they would bring back 
the rentals of 1855 they would in some 
degree enable the farmers to pay rents. 
It was far from his desire to advocate 
the ruin or unjust spoliation of land- 
lords, because he well knew that no 
class could be injured without injuring 
all classes. His object was to enable 
landlords, farmers, and labourers to 
live. But whilst landlords had had 
high rents, farmers had suffered. He 
believed that the £400,000,000 of 
capital necessary for the cultivation of 
the land by the farmers had been nearl 

exhausted ; but, nevertheless, he ha 

great hopes that if only Parliament 
would give security to the farmers they 
would be able to find capital wherewith 
to carry on advantageously the agricul- 
ture of the country. It was essential 
that the farming should be so improved 
as to yield more produce to meet the 
high rents; but if the present system 
of poor cultivation were continued the 
tenants would disappear, and the fields 
already out of heart from insufficient ma- 
nuring would be still further destroyed. 
Abatements of rent were only partial re- 
medies, and there must besomething more 
substantial. As tothe labourers, he might 
say that in his part of the country they 
had shown a surprising degree of intelli- 
gence. Their dwellings, however, were 
quite insufficient for their comfort ; and 
unless Parliament enabled the farmers 
to provide the necessary cottages they 
must look forward to still greater evils 
in the country. He advocated the con- 
clusions of his hon. Friend (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), and maintained that if no 
remedy were devised evils might occur 
the same asin Ireland. He urged that 
information should be obtained and pub- 
lished as to the value of the produce 
that was raised on the soil. As to the 
question of small farms, he had the con- 
viction that small farms would be more 
successful and would pay better than 
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large ones. He strongly urged that the 
landlords should have more regard for 


the old farmers. Many farmers had 
one away ruined, and their place had 
een taken by younger men by no 
means so well qualified to till the land as 
the old farmers. 

Coronet BROOKFIELD said, he was 
quite ready to second the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire 
(General Sir George Balfour) in advo- 
cating any moderate measures for the 
welfare of agriculture in general; but it 
was not right that the impression should 
get abroad that agricultural depression 
was confined to one part of the Kingdom 
only. Those who, like himself, repre- 
sented essentially agricultural consti- 
tuencies in the South of England were 
more alive to the facts of the case, and 
represented more persons directly inte- 
rested in agriculture than even the hon. 
and gallant Member. The object of the 
present debate, he thought, was liable 
to be lost sight of, especially by new 
Members. That object was to send a 
loyal Address to Her Majesty in reply 
to the Speech from the Throne; and he 
did not believe that any particular agri- 
cultural interest would be advanced by 
further delaying the adoption of the 
Address. It was true that affairs had 
reached a desperate pass; but when the 
time came for discussing the grievances 
of agriculturists it would be found that 
those who were interested in the matter 
formed a much stronger Party than 
those who occupied the very sparsely 
filled Benches that evening. Speaking 
for the part of the country which he re- 
presented, he must say that one of the 
most essential measures which they 
looked forward to was the revision of 
the present system of local taxation. He 
was glad to hear that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire 
avoided the general cant of the day, and 
admitted that it would be desirable that 
rents should be as high as in 1855. It 
was for the interest of all that we should 
have good rents, good prices, and good 
wages. There were some who seemed 
to grudge that their landlords should 
get good rents; but these gentlemen 
practically ignored the labourers as well 
as the landlords, and only thought of 
the tenants, with whom they happened 
for the moment to be identified. But 
the progress of democracy was so rapid 
—([‘ Hear, hear!””]—that Gentlemen 
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who said ‘“‘ Hear, hear!” would pro- 
bably disappear from the House alto- 
gether in the course of time, and it 
might be the duty of the Speaker to pre- 
side over a House of Commons entirely 
composed of agricultural labourers ; but 
as they advanced in that direction they 
would sooner or later have to consider 
whether they would not impose retalia- 
tory tariffs. The tendency of thought 
in all classes of society was, he observed, 
moving in that way. Our present com- 
mercial policy was more or less suicidal. 
[ Cries of “No!” ] Well, he spoke his 
own opinion, and he believed they must 
sooner or later cease the custom of giv- 
ing to foreign countries that which was 
meant for ourselves. He was unable to 
support the Amendment; but he cor- 
dially agreed with many of the observa- 
tions that fell from the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay). 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, two hon. 
Members opposite had sneered at the 
speeches which had been delivered from 
his side of the House; but he could 
assure them that those speeches repre- 
sented the feelings of the agricultural 
interest in the North, and that they 
could not be ignored. The hon. and 
gallant Member who had just resumed 
his seat had assured them that there 
was a sentiment of co-operation on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen representing 
agriculture on the opposite side towards 
hon. Members on his side ; but he would 
point out that it was against the omis- 
sion of that sentiment from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech that they were 
now protesting. There ceriainly was 
an oiaien to the depression of trade 
and agriculture ; but he would tell hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side that more 
was wanted than sympathy. It had 
been said that the most practical way 
of giving evidence of sympathy was 
by landlords granting such a reduction 
of rents as would enable the tenant to 
tide over the prevailing depression until 
the arrival of better times. He wished 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to. tell the 
House what were the tenant farmers 
and crofters to do who did not live under 
a beneficent landlord who had given a 
reduction of rent? But he would also 
ask whether it was fair, or consistent 
with a proper independence of spirit and 
of action, that the agricultural interest 
should be in the position of reci- 
pients of the mere charity of the land- 
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lords; and whether the circumstances 
were not such as entitled them to more 
than the charity of those under whom 
they sat? It appeared to him that 
nothing would so much depreciate the 
spirit and enterprize of agriculture as 
a sense of dependence on the charity and 
beneficence of proprietors. What the 
tenant farmers wished was,that the 
regulations under which they held their 
farms should be such as to give to the 
proprietor his fair and equitable rights, 
and, at the same time, to prevent the 
possibility of their hard-won earnings 
being confiscated. The present Land 
Laws had been made entirely in the 
interests of the proprietors, and against 
the interests of the tenants. He did not 
blame former Parliaments for having 
passed laws in their own interests; 
nothing else could have been expected, 
when the agricultural labourers and the 
small farmers were unrepresented ; but 
he would ask hon. Members opposite 
to give their best consideration to the 
present emergencies and circumstances, 
and say candidly whether, under the 
present Land Laws, a remedy may be 
found for the depression. He had heard 
with great pleasure from the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
the expression of his opinion that if there 
were a fair and equitable settlement of 
the important subject of the Land Laws 
a fair solution of a great part of the 
grievances felt in Ireland would be 
arrived at. As far as Scotland was con- 
cerned, he was quite satisfied that ex- 
actly the same feeling and sentiment 
prevailed there; and that if they were 
fortunate enough to see such a measure 
brought forward as would be satisfac- 
tory and fair and equitable both to 
the proprietors and occupiers of the 
land a large amount of contentment 
would be produced, and a great stimu- 
lus to enterprize and energy among 
the agricultural population would be 
afforded. An hon. Member on the op- 
posite side had suggested that rents 
should be fixed upon fiar ; but he stopped 
short in implying that the Government 
would give effect to that opinion. He 
(Mr. Esslemont) believed that if rents 
were settled on the principle of fiar it 
would, to a large extent, meet the pre- 
sent difficulty. The depression of prices 
had placed those farmers who were 
under leases in a position in which they 
were unable to pay the rents that they 
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had promised. It was quite true that 
farmers in Scotland had encouraged 
leases; but he would remind the House 
that leases of 19 years were all very 
well when land for 50 years was in- 
creasing in value at the rate of about 
1 per cent per annum. Times were 
changed now ; and it was not reasonable 
to say that the farmers ought to have 
foreseen the great factors which had 
recently come into play. The bringing 
of food from all parts of the world by 
the reduction of the cost of transit was 
a factor in itself sufficient to have upset 
all the calculations formed by either 
landlords or tenants. In the circum- 
stances, he appealed to the Government 
to meet the emergency by such a reme- 
dial measure as would prevent the 
tenant—if he was obliged to continue 
his lease—from losing all his capital, 
and all his enterprize and spirit. They 
must not expect that the tenant farmers 
would be put off with a mere sentiment 
of sympathy. He must earnestly give 
it as his opinion, formed on long expe- 
rience, and with an intimate knowledge 
of agriculture in Scotland, that if reme- 
dial measures were not proposed in the 
present Parliament, a state of things 
would arise which would be disastrous 
to the tenant farmers, and inimical to 
the best interests of the country. The 
tenant farmers and labourers did not 
wish any measure which would bring 
disaster to the landlords. An hon. 
Member opposite had asked why the 
landlord should not get a good rent if 
it was earned, and there was nothing 
against that; but what the tenant 
farmers of Scotland objected to was the 
giving to the landlord of a large rent 
which he had not earned, and had done 
nothing to earn, but which the tenant 
farmers and crofters and labourers had 
earned by their enterprize and industry. 
The country had been made rich, not 
by the landlords, but by the bone and 
sinew of the labourer and the farmer; 
and all they wanted was that the pro- 
prietor should, by law and justice, share 
in the depression. Beyond that the 
farmers and labourers did not want to 
go. They desired to deal generously 
and respectfully with the landlords; but 
they ought not to be asked to yield up 
the last penny they had earned to those 
who had, in many cases, contributed 
nothing—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” and cheers \—yes ; 
and, in most cases, very little to that 
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wealth and progress which had been so 
marked during the last half-century. 
Viscount GRIMSTON, in opposing 
the Amendment, said, he wished to call 
attention to the question of leases. They 
had had very strong evidence of their 
inutility in the case of the Sister Isle, 
where, only a short time ago, a law was 
gp which practically gave a 15 years’ 
ease, at what was then considered a low 
rent, to large numbers of agricultural 
tenants. But now, from the language 
of hon. Members below the Gangway on 
the opposite side of the House, it ap- 
peared that there was hardship in having 
to pay that rent, on account of the 
as depression. But it would 
ea hardship on a landlord to give a 
reduction of rent on leaseholds, as he 
got no proportionate increase of rent in 
prosperoustimes. Therefore, he thought 
that leases were not good for agricultu- 
rists. Again, he did not approve of 
legislation as between landlord and 
tenant ; for they all etood upon the same 
ground—landlord, tenant, and labourer 
—and must stand or fall together. It 
was necessary to promote that good 
unders!anding and good feeling which 
alone made a community prosperous 
and happy; and he was convinced that 
that great desideratum could only be 
attained by friendly action between the 
landlerd and the tenant and by their 
assisting each other. In these hardtimes 
landlords had reduced rents, tenants 
were foregoing a portion of their re- 
turns, and even the poor labourers were 
receiving a less wage than a few years 
ago; but he was convinced, if they 
hoped for prosperity, they must not act 
one against the other, for they were all 
in the same boat, and would sink or 
swim together. The Legislature might 
take steps to aid those who were con- 
cerned in agriculture by relieving the 
pressure of local burdens, like the 
education rate and highway rate. He 
could not understand why the landlords 
should be the only sufferers from legis- 
lative action. If legislation, detrimental 
to the interests of the landlord, were 
passed for the benefit of the tenant, the 
labourer, in his turn, would very soon 
cry out against the farmer. He did not 
approve of legislative interference, when 
satisfactory results might with more 
facility be arrived at by mutual arrange- 
ment. In England, tenants could make 
almost what terms they pleased with 
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landlords, for there were more farms to 
let now than tenants to take them. He 
held that the landlord should recognize 
that his fortune was indissolubly bound 
up with that of the tenant and the 
labourer, and maintained that the inte- 
rests of all parties would be best served 
by conducting their business as friends. 
Mr. JAMES ELLIS said, he quite 
agreed with many of the remarks that 
had fallen from hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on that side of the House during the 
course of the debate, and he should sup- 
port the Amendment because he be- 
lieved that, at the present time, the 
agricultural question, as a whole, was 
the greatest question that could occupy 
the thoughts of the Government. He 
thought, moreover, that the matter ought 
to be given due prominence in the reply 
to the Speech from the Throne. Ho 
would never have been in the House of 
Commons, and he should never have 
taken part in politics at all, if it had not 
been from the wrongs he had suffered 
as an agricultural tenant. When he 
was 21 years of age he was silly enough 
to take a farm on an annual tenancy. 
Thank goodness he had other things to 
do besides farming, or he would have 
been ruined. On that farm he planted 
trees, made improvements, and, he was 
sorry to say, built cottages, and what 
was the result? At the end of 14 years 
he received six months’ notice to quit, 
and his trees, his improvements, and his 
property to the value of £800 were taken 
from him. That was how hé had been 
treated ; and from then to the end of his 
life he had determined that he would 
fight on the side of the agricultural 
tenant. This was not his case alone. 
It was the case of his ancestors, and the 
case of the peop!e who were living around 
him, and who had been robbed. His 
father had taken a farm on an agree- 
ment that he should kill those vermin, 
the rabbits; but a young man came into 
the property, and when he grew up he 
was like the Israelites in Egypt, he did 
not know Joseph. He was eaten out of 
the farm ; for when he attempted to kill 
the rabbits he was warned off the land. 
He had no freedom ; and until they had 
free men on the farms, and in their vil- 
lages, the same thing would happen. 
His ancestors for ages, on both sides, 
had been tenant farmers. apes a #2 
Did they think they would stop his 
speaking by laughing? He told them 
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mers; and although he was not a ten- 
ant farmer now himself, he had got still 
a bit of land that he occupied, and he was 
sorry to say he lost money by it. Whe- 
ther the Government or hon. Gentlemen 
opposite took up this question or not, 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House were determined to do so. 
The real question at issue was, whether 
the people who tilled the land were not 
the people who should own it? He should 
support the Amendment, although it did 
not in every particular meet his views. 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Mac- 
DONALD) said, he presumed that the 
Members of the House of Commons 
would not be led into the belief that 
the state of the country was that the 
landlords were combined together for the 
purpose of oppression and behaving un- 
fairly to their tenants at the present time. 
He presumed that there was no relation 
of life in connection with which there 
were not to be found numerous instances 
of gross and scandalous injustice; but 
to bring up for purposes of argument, 
as fair specimens of the state of things 
in this country at the present time, those 
isolated illustrations adduced by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
James Ellis) was manifestly unfair and 
misleading, and, in fact, reduced a sub- 
ject of the most grave and serious im- 
portance to the level of the burlesque. 
He could not help noticing through- 
out the debate that the whole ques- 
tion had been treated by hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken on the oppo- 
site side as if the whole depression at 
present oppressing this country related 
to agriculture alone. All would agree, 
on the contrary, that it was a time of 
great depression in all classes and posi- 
tions of life; and when hon. Gentlemen 
considered the matter with care, they 
would come to the certain conclusion 
that they never could have a long and 
severe agricultural depression in a coun- 
try like ours without that depression 
spreading its wave of misery beyond 
those who cultivated the soil. They could 
not possibly impose upon the landlords 
of this country more than their fair share 
of the general depression without affect- 
ing the interests of a great number of 
people, who were just as much labourers 
as those who cultivated the soil. It was 
quite certain that the landlords of this 
country did not use the rents they re- 
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ceived for the purpose of hoarding them 
up. They had Big pesncsie «Som of 
money, and many of them employed a 
large number of people. But it was 
equally certain that the moment it be- 
came necessary to give reductions of 
rents it at once became imperative to re- 
duce their establishments, and thus, ulti- 
mately, the labouring classes would 
suffer. Therefore, these things could 
not be considered in a narrow spirit, or 
in reference to a state of depression ap- 
plicable to one particular industry alone. 
Agricultural depression reacted, and 
must always do so, upon the welfare of 
the whole community. Now, if that was 
so, Her Majesty’s Government took a 
proper step last Session in endeavouring 
to discover the cause of this depression, 
not merely in the agricultural interest, 
but in all other interests in which this 
country carried on its hitherto prospe- 
rous work. This step was wise and de- 
serving of support. He ventured to ask 
whether, now that this agricultural de- 
pression was being pressed on the atten- 
tion of the new Parliament, it had been 
wise or unwise of the Government to 
propose, last July, that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to inquire 
into this subject; and if the right hon. 
Gentlemen who sat opposite, and whom 
he was sorry to see represented during 
this important debate only by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Lord Advocate and his hon. and learned 
Friend the late Solicitor General for 
Scotland—if those Gentlemen thought 
the proposal of the Government a wise 
one, he asked, if the Opposition deemed 
it a proper response to make to that 
effort to find a remedy for a very serious 
matter to practically ‘‘ Boycott” it? He 
hoped before the debate closed to hear 
from them what practical suggestions they 
had formed in their own minds for the 
purpose of meeting this great difficulty; 
for he presumed they would not be told 
that the difficulties had arisen since the 
present Government took Office. The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) had told them that agricultural 
depression had existed for a period of 
about 10 years. If that were so, he (the 
Lord Advocate) wanted to know who it 
was who, during that time, had had the 
best opportunity of studying, and exami- 
ning, and finding out the causes of that 
depression? He wanted to know what 
statistics, what information, the late Go- 
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vernment obtained, from the time they 
were in Office, for the purpose of in- 
forming their Successors as to the real 
state of things? The hon. Member for 
Forfarshire told them that, in his opi- 
nion, the agricultural depression had 
become of a permanent character. For 
his own part, he (the Lord Advocate) 
trusted that was not so, and he felt sure 
that the hon. Member had stated the 
case rather too broadly. But his state- 
ments indicated the hopeless condition 
into which many men had fallen in con- 
sequence of the agricultural depression 
having lasted so much longer than any 
agricultural depression which had taken 
place during the memory of any Member 
of that House. If that was so, it was 
quite plain that it could not be met by 
any empirical or carelessly thought-out 
remedies. It was better to wait for the 
result of the inquiry, than to adopt a 
hasty remedy which might bring about 
a worse condition of affairs than that at 
present prevailing. They had heard 
speeches on the subject from Gentlemen 
who were honestly and deeply interested 
in the subject—from the hon. Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Mr. Esslemont) 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Kincardineshire (Sir George Balfour). 
He (the Lord Advocate) had listened 
carefully to those hon. Members’ speeches, 
and what had been the real and practical 
remedies proposed by them? He found 
that the remedy suggested as regarded 
his own country had been practically the 
abolition of 19 years’ leases. For his 
own part, he was rather inclined to 
agree that this was a practical sugges- 
tion. But when hon. Members found 
fault with the 19 years’ leases as being 
the system under which the landlords 
found a means of oppressing their 
tenants, if they would only look back to 
the history of Scotland they would find 
that it was in the interests and at the 
desire of the tenants that the 19 years’ 
leases were instituted, and what was 
more, in the year 1855, which had been 
referred to, under that system the far- 
mers of Scotland were in a very pros- 
erous condition. The 19 years’ leases, 

owever, might have proved, in some 
respects, to be a failure under the present 
depression; and he thought landlords 
and tenants alike were satisfied that a 
modification of the system was necessary 
as long as this exceptional and crushing 
depression existed. But he trusted they 
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were all satisfied that it was exceptional 
—exceptional in its severity and in its 
length. If it was not exceptional in its 
severity and in its length, then, to that 
extent, it was an incurable depression, 
and no means they could take would have 
the effect of restoring agriculture to the 
state of prosperity in which it once stood. 
If the present state of things were to 
continue to exist which now existed, then 
at all times landlords and tenants must 
be worse off, and they would only hope 
that the labourer would not be worse off 
too. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Kincardineshire made a suggestion that 
money should be found in the form of 
capital, to enable tenants to carry on their 
farms and work them better than they 
could do at the present time, in conse- 
quence of their having lost so much and 
being so depressed in mind. He (the 
Lord Advocate) thought that was a most 
practical suggestion; but was it not a 
suggestion which must be worked out 
after some inquiry as to how it was to be 
done, as to the means by which it was to 
be carried out, and as to the results 
which might be expected from it? How 
could that be better done than by means 
of an inquiry before the Royal Commis- 
sion, which necessarily must take some 
time to complete its labours? Was it 
not wiser to take some time in considering 
what they were going to do to meet the 
greatand trying crisis than to adopt some 
empirical remedy, the adoption of which 
might turn out worse than the original 
evil, at the suggestion, perhaps, of per- 
sons who had not deeply studied the 
question? Another practical suggestion 
he had heard was to create market 
gardens and grow fruit trees. There 
was no doubt that, wherever a man could 
get a market for the produce of a market 
garden, he could not have a better in- 
vestment for his money; but did any 
hon. Member suggest that that was 
really a solid and practical remedy for 
this agricultural depression which was 
crushing the whole country at the present 
moment? It might benefit one man 
out of 100. So far it was a valu- 
able and useful suggestion; but those 
who lived near large towns, and sc had 
a market for produce, were surely clever 
enough to understand their own interests. 
Was there at present any lack of good, 
cheap garden produce in their great 
towns? [‘Yes!’’] Very well, then, if 
there was, they would be for appropriat- 
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ing a certain amount of land for market 
gardens. Did any hon. Member suppose 
that if a landlord thought he could get a 
reasonable rent out of his land at the 
present moment by turning it into a 
market garden he would not turn it into 
such a garden? Some time ago they 
had had a practical suggestion from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone)—a man of 
great experience in life, and no doubt of 
great experience as regarded agricultural 
matters. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion was that farmers should take 
to growing strawberries. He (the Lord 
Advocate) could not say but that was a 
very large and increasing industry in 
Scotland. It so happened that the soil 
of Aberdeenshire was specially favour- 
able to the growth of that excellent 
fruit, and a very large trade was done in 
sending strawberries to London. In- 
deed, it might be said of Aberdeen that 
strawberries grown there found a sale in 
the market later in the season than other 
fruit produced in more southern dis- 
tricts. But he would again ask whether 
anybody, even if they took the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian as the best guide they could get 
on any subject, supposed that the agri- 
cultural depression would be materially 
affected, even to the extent of 1 per cent, 
by the growth of strawberries? The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire had spoken 
of what had happened in Ireland, and 
said that the agitation had spread itself 
to the Western Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, and was now cropping up 
also in Wales, and that very soon, if they 
did not take care, it would occur in 
Forfarshire and Kincardineshire. He 
(the Lord Advocate) recollected how 
they were told, many years ago, that 
the whole and sole reason for having any 
such legislation as they had had for Ire- 
land was that Ireland was an entirely 
exceptional country ; andif the Western 
Highlands of Scotland were not looked 
upon by the hon. Gentleman who sat 
opposite him as being entirely excep- 
tional in Scotland, he should like to 
know why, in the Crofters Bill which the 
late Government brought in last year, 
they expressly named only the counties 
on the West Coast and the Islands of 
Scotland? Now, however, they were 
told that the agitation was spreading 
over the whole of Scotland as well. The 
hon. Member had reproached him for 
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smiling, but had quite misinterpreted his 
smile. He could not help smiling, when 
he recollected how Parliament was drawn 
into legislation for Ireland upon what 
proved to be the hollow pretence that 
Ireland was an entirely exceptional 
country. As he had referred to the sub- 
ject of Ireland, he must say, judging from 
the tone of Irish Members who sat below 
the Gangway, that, whatever the present 
Government might resolve to do in con- 
nection with this matter, he did not think 
they could find much encouragement 
from the success of the Irish Land le- 
gislation. What was now asked for 
was, that there should be some one on 
behalf of the Government to value pro- 
perty. That had been done under the 
Land Act of 1881, following that of 1871. 
It was supposed at the time that the 
Irish Land Act of 1881 would be abso- 
lutely final, and would remove all dis- 
contentin Ireland. Now, however, they 
found, from the wayin which hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland expressed themselves, 
that never at any time were the people 
so discontented, as an agricultural popu- 
lation, than they were after the heroic 
legislation of 1871 and 1881. They were 
told the present was a Government in a 
minority ; and they were called upon by 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House to go in for legislation the 
same as they themselves had gone in 
for before, which, by the declaration of 
some Gentlemen who spoke on that 
side, had, in so far as it had been in- 
tended to produce contentment and 
eace in Ireland, been a total failure. 
Pe No, no!”’] He observed that it was 
not hon. Gentlemen from Ireland who 
said ‘‘No, no!” When up to this time 
any statement was made with which 
Irish Members disagreed the House 
soon heard the voices of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen; but they were silent now. For 
instance, in the course of the debates 
which had already taken place he had 
heard cries of great dissent when it was 
suggested that Ireland was not in the 
most miserable, degraded, and held- 
down condition. But they made no si 
of dissent when it was stated that the 
legislation of 1871 and 1881 had not pro- 
duced contentment in Ireland. Well, if 
that was the state of matters, he ven- 
tured to say that the Government would 
be justified, and would have enough to 
do in the coming Session, whether it 
were a Ministry in a minority or not, in 
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carrying what undoubtedly was the first 
necessary sequel of the legislation of last 
Session, for the purpose of giving local 
Boards to the counties. The depression 
in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales and 
England was not one bit greater at that 
moment than it was at any time during 
the last Session. [‘‘ Yes, yes!”"] Well, 
it was greater in this sense, no doubt, 
that it was still protracted for a greater 
length of time; but it was only greater 
in thatrespect. They knew how long it 
had prevailed ; but he ventured to think 
that if it had lasted for 10 years they 
had some reason, when hon. Gentlemen 
rose up on the other side of the House 
and asked the Government to cure it in 
their first Session, to inquire why it was 
never dealt with before. The present 
Government had not before them the 
materials prepared by the late Govern- 
ment for dealing with it; and if they 
would supply the information which they 
did collect for the good of the country 
upon that matter, and show them that 
the Royal Commission appointed by the 
Government was unnecessary, then he 
thought they would have something to 
say on the question. The first duty of 
this Parliament was to carry out what 
necessarily must be the sequel of the 
legislation of last Session—namely, to 
confer a measure of local government 
upon those who lived in the counties. 
That was absolutely essential as their 
first duty ; for the reason that whatever 
were the grounds that might be given 
for the course which was taken last 
Session, it was undoubtedly, in ordinary 
language, a putting of the cart before 
the horse. The natural course was to 
confer upon dwellers in the counties the 
management of their own affairs in the 
counties, as a training for the exercise 
of that more important franchise which 
required greater political education to 
enable them to use it with advantage to 
the State. In saying that he was only 
quoting the words of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Hartington), 
who, in speaking on the question before 
it was quite settled whether a Franchise 
Bill was to be brought forward, ex- 
pressed a decided opinion that, in the first 
place, the people ought to be trained by 
the exercise of the local franchiso before 
they received the franchise for the elec- 
tion of Members to Parliament. The 
result of that course would be that they 
would have a far better body of public 
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opinion bearing upon the great questions 
which were eae is ths Aupapdanie’. 
They would have county councils, who 
could discuss these matters and bring 
great light to bear upon them, which 
would be most useful in any future legis. 
lation which might be thought wise. 
He feared he had detained the House 
too long on the question of the tenure of 
land. [‘*No,no!”} If not, he should 
like to say a word or two on the estab- 
lishment of small farms, and on what 
should be done for the labourers. As 
regarded small farms, he knew of no 
landlord who had any objection what- 
ever to the establishment of small farm 
holdings; but he ventured to say 
that no one could suggest a time 
at which it was more difficult to 
carry out any such excellent scheme 
than a time when everybody was short 
of money. They could not possibly 
establish a large number of new farms 
without an immense outlay in enabling 
the new small farmers to have a roof 
over their heads within reasonable reach 
of their farms, and to have proper farm 
buildings, proper approaches, and every- 
thing required to make farm work 
satisfactory. It was a most difficult 
thing to determine how that was to be 
done. Some people, possibly, might 
propose that a large sum should be 
given by the State; but the matter was 
one which required to be considered 
with the greatest and most earnest care, 
for fear they should make anv mistake 
in the line they adopted. If they could 
at once, by the wave of a magician’s 
wand, establish a number of small farms 
throughout the country, it might be of 
the greatest possible benefit; but it was 
a delusion and a snare if it were imagined 
that by any such means they could make 
the country carry a great increase of the 
population of the present time. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!” ] He repeated that it was a de- 
lusion and a snare to imagine that they 
could, by establishing a certain number 
of small farms, get rid of the difficulty 
that the population of this country in- 
creased so rapidly and so enormously, 
that the people from the country dis- 
tricts were constantly crowding the 
towns, and that labour in the towns was 
thereby made extremely cheap, to the 
benefit of the manufacturer. When 
fon talked so much about the land- 
ords, he thought it might be remem- 
bered also that there were certain things 
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which happened in this countcy which 
were of the greatest benefit to the manu- 
facturers in the way of getting cheap 
labour. One word about the labourers. 
As to them, he knew something himself 
of the Scottish labourer in counties. He 
used to spend the summer months in his 
youth in one of the best-farmed counties 
in the world, he supposed—the county 
of Berwick—and he could say that at 
the time to which allusion had been 
made—between 1850 and 1860—there 
was not a more comfortable set of people 
for their position in life than the hinds 
of Berwickshire, and, he believed, of the 
neighbouring counties. They were well 
off; their houses were clean and well 
appointed; their families were well 
cared for; and they themselves were 
contented, well-fed, and happy. He 
knew something of them, and did not 
speak from having merely driven along 
the roads. These men had no excep- 
tional privileges, except through the 
farmer for whom they worked. They 
got their long run of potatoes in a field ; 
they kept their cow; and the farmer 
gave them the grass for the cow. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Members cried 
‘Hear, hear!’ but was it not perfectly 
obvious that that was given them as 
part of their wages? Do not let them 
suppose that a thrifty Scottish farmer 
was going to allow a cow to graze on his 
farm and not take account of it? The 
uso of the field for the cow was an easier 
way of paying wages than by giving 
money, and the labourers also got a good 
deal in kind, which probably would be 
objected to now on the ground of being 
against the Truck Act. What was wanted 
in the case of labourers was continuous 
and reasonably-paid work. They never 
could have that if they had an overgrown 
population ; and if hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway would transfer a large 
number of starving operatives from Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and other large 
towns on to the soil in the counties they 
would find that a new difficulty would 
arise again in the course of half a gene- 
ration. If they would devote all these 
men to celibacy they might do some- 
thing with such a scheme; but people 
always forgot that putting down a cer- 
tain number more of persons on a parti- 
cular spot meant an exceptional increase 
of the population within a certain time, 
which necessarily must lead to emigra- 
tion at one time or another before very 
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long. It must lead either to emigration 
into the towns where the workmen would 
compete one against the other, or to 
some land where there was less compe- 
tition ; and he ventured to say they would 
never get rid of the difficulty about the 
labouring population of this country as 
long as people went about pretending to 
them that they would not really benefit 
themselves by going abroad. |‘ Oh, 
oh!”] They could not possibly sustain 
surplus a when wages were 
low; and they could not raise wages 
until they had got work enough, and 
just the proper number of people to do 
it to get good wages. They might fight 
as they pleased against that law; but 
that law would defeat them in the end. 
As regarded emigration, they all in that 
House belonged to what were called the 
better classes in life, and they went in 
for emigration. There was scarcely a 
man with a large family who had not 
one son either in India, Australia, or 
America ; and when men went about to 
persuade the population that it was 
cruelty to induce them to emigrate, they 
did a grievous harm to the ignorant 
people whom they deceived. He would 
conclude by thanking the House for the 
attention with which they had listened 
to him; andif he did not now allude 
to the Orofter question it was because 
there was an Amendment on the Paper 
which would give another opportunity 
of speaking upon that subject. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that in Eng- 
land farmers had the best market in the 
world in which to sell their produce ; 
and yet on all hands a large area of 
land was in a sterile state, and much 
more was going out of cultivation. This 
must arise from a want of security. For 
many years tenants were ruined by the 
preservation of game; and even in times 
of comparative prosperity landlords did 
nothing to improve the homesteads and 
protect the valuable properties of the 
manvre from being washed away by the 
rains. Such a system had an inevi- 
table tendency to reduce the number of 
tenants and the capital of the occupiers. 
The Lord Advocate had assumed that 
there was substantially no difference in 
the depression between last year and 
this; but since last year the prices of 
live stock had been reduced by 20 per 
cent, whilst corn was further reduced in 
= No improvement in prices could 

e expected, with the immense vessels 
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that were crossing the Atlantic, bringing 
American produce that was distribute 

by our railways at preferential rates, 
while wages were rising and local taxa- 
tion increasing. India, too, and even 
Australia were now sendiug large quan- 
tities of wheat to this country; in fact, 
successfully competing with America. 
Something must be done to enable the 
occupiers of the soil to compete with 
foreign producers. True, rents were 
being reduced; but the merely casual 
and temporary reduction of rents kept 
occupiers in a state of uncertainty; they 
felt that should an unfortunate out- 
break of war take place, and prices 
rose, rents would he raised. Land 
ought to be let in such a way that the 
tenant could pay the rent from year 
to year without having to go hat in 
hand to the landlord. A sitting tenant 
now had no security, for he knew that 
as soon as there was any temporary 
advance in the value of the produce his 
rent would be raised, and he would 
have to pay an increased rent for the 
very improvements he had made with 
his own capital. Compensation ought 
to be paid before rent was raised, the 
same as it would be had he to quit his 
holding and an increased rent obtained 
from his successor. One of the worst 
clauses in the Agricultural Holdings Act 
was that prohibiting compensation for 
what were called the inherent capabili- 
ties of the soil. If rents were to be re- 
gulated by the price of wheat, as sug- 
gested, they would be low indeed. The 
increase of live stock was hindered by 
the withholding of compensation for 
corn consumed on a farm; and restric- 
tions of this kind operated most preju- 
dicially against the adoption of the 
measures called for by foreign competi- 
tion. Relief from local taxation would 
aid a little. The burden of local taxa- 
tion was felt by the farmers of England 
more than of Scotland. There half the 
rates were paid by the landlords. The 
Scotch tenantry had been shrewd enough, 
when they saw fresh impositions threat- 
ening them to make that arrangement ; 
but in England the farmers had sub- 
mitted almost without remonstrance 
until they were weighed down with the 
burden. It was remarkable that agri- 
culture had been omitted from the refer- 
ence to the Commission now sitting, for 
the Report of which the Lord Advocate 
suggested the House should wait before 
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dealing with the question; and he be- 
lieved that no agricultural authority 
was asked to sit upon it. The question 
of valuation for rating purposes must 
come to the front; and he hoped that 
before long there would be a good and 
equitable system propounded. The far- 
mer, further, had also to fight against 
preferential rates, which was most un- 
just, and formed one of the numerous 
questions affecting agriculture demand- 
ing earnest consideration. 

Mr. LONG said, that direct attacks 
had been made upon landlords as a class, 
and it had been denied that the remis- 
sion of rents afforded any security to the 
tenants. But surely there was nothing 
better calculated to give a feeling of 
security to tenants than the fact that in 
hard times landlords were ready to meet 
them half way. There was no good to 
be gained by pointing out an evil unless 
they could suggest a remedy. It was 
said that the tenant wanted security ; 
but surely the best security he could 
have was that he knew the landlord 
would do almost anything to keep him 
on his farm. He had great sympathy 
with the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber, because it expressed to a very largo 
extent his own feelings regarding tho 
matter. He felt that the present state of 
agriculture demanded a greater attention 
than it had hitherto received from either 
Party in the House. The present de- 
pressed condition of agriculture was 
certainly grave enough to justify every 
word in which the hon. Member for For- 
farsbire had described it. The condition 
not only of the tenant farmers of the 
country, but also of the landlords, was 
so bad that it demanded the instanta- 
neous and prompt attention of Parlia- 
ment. But was there anything in the 
Amendment which would justify them 
in voting for it, thereby leading the 
House to believe that if it was passed 
the condition of agriculture would be im- 
proved, or that it would bring about a 
better state of things to the farmers? 
His opinion was that the tenant farmers 
desired to be placed on a fairer footing 
with those who at present competed with 
them ; they wanted a fair field and no 
favour, and then they would be able to 
hold their own. At present the farmers 
were heavily handicapped with foreign 
competition; and it was absurd to say 
that their position would be materially 
improved if better security of tenure 
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instances in which landlords had lament- 
ably failed to do their duty. The hon. 
Member for Leicestershire (Mr. Ellis) had 
detailed circumstances in which he and 
his ancestors had suffered at the hands 
of landlords. They could, at all events, 
congratulate him on the very satisfactory 
appearance which so distressed a farmer 
presented at the end of such a long re- 
cord of unfair treatment. But it seemed 
to him that he and his ancestors must 
have walked very easily into a snare 
which must have been openly laid for 
them ; and, with great respect for the 
hon. Member, he questioned very much 
whether the majority of tenant farmers 
would walk so blindly into a similar 
snare, or be so proud to talk about it 
afterwards. Did the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) believe 
that if tenants were given security of 
tenure it would induce them to spend 
more money in the cultivation of their 
holdings? Did the hon. Member pro- 
pose a fixed rent and a fixed statutory 
term during which tenants should enjoy 
their holdings? How would the hon. 
Member be able to guarantee that in 
four or five years’ time a similar fall 
would not take place, and leave the 
farmers much in the same position as 
they were in now? He was certain that 
if an appeal was made to the tenant- 
farmers of England as a body—he spoke 
not of Scotland, the circumstances of 
which he did not know—to state what 
they desired most they would express a 
preference to be left to the arrangements 
which they were able and competent to 
make with their landlords, rather than 
that legislation should be passed for 
them on the lines laid down by the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire. In many of 
the speeches which had been delivered 
that evening a strong feeling had been 
apparent that the landlords, as a body, 
were opposed to the well-being and the 
prosperity of the tenants. Putting on 
one side the question that the interest of 
the landlords must be bound up with 
that of the tenants, he believed, as a 
rule, it would be found that the land- 
lords and the tenants were as good 
friends as any two classes in the length 
and breadth of the country. So far 
from there being, either in the Conser- 
vative ranks or among the landlords of 
the country generally, any feeling op- 
posed to the real interests of the tenant- 
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farmers, he believed that if any hon. 
Member ——— measures which had 
a practical chance of clearly benefitin 
tenant farmers as a class he would fin 
them supported from all quarters of the 
House, and by landlords as well as by te- 
nant farmers. The hon. Member for Bris- 
tol (Mr. Cossham) the other day charged 
the Tory landlords and Tory parsons with 
having ‘‘ Boycotted ” those in this coun- 
try who had voted for the Liberals. If 
that was his honest opinion it showed 
that his knowledge of the question upon 
which he spoke was very slight indeed ; 
and if his information with regard to 
** Boycotting” in Ireland was as accu- 
rate as his description of the course he 
asserted had been taken by the Tory 
landlords and the Tory parsons in Eng- 
land, his remarks were not calculated to 
throw much light upon the subject. 
Above all, his remarks proved con- 
clusively that the hon. Member did not 
know much about the question. He 
defied the hon. Member for Bristol to 
prove that the Tory landlords or the 
Tory parsons had, as a class, “‘ Boy- 
cotted” the tenant farmers or anyone 
else. No doubt they might at times have 
done things which they would not like 
to defend in every particular; but had 
the Liberals done nothing of which they 
had reason to be ashamed? It seemed 
to him idle to make charges of this kind 
and attaching them to particular classes 
and to a particular Party. He had no 
doubt that the question of agriculture 
called for the immediate attention of the 
Government, no matter which Party 
happened to be in power at the time. 
Unless the Government, whether Tory 
or Liberal, realized that the agricultural 
question had reached very serious di- 
mensions — unless they were prepared 
to put it in the forefront of their pro- 
gramme, and to deal with it not upon 
Party, but upon national lines—they 
would fail to do that which the country 
expected them to do. In this connection, 
too, the Government might well turn 
their attention to the subject of railway 
rates and charges. It seemed to him to 
be a monstrous state of things that rail- 
ways in this country should convey home 
produce at double the rates which were 
charged for that coming from forei 
countries. It was for the interest of the 
whole country that something should be 
at once done to stimulate the great in- 
dustry of agriculture. 
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Mr. J. B. BALFOUR observed that, 
having regard to the course the debate 
had taken, he did not think his hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) owed any apology 
to the House for having brought this 
subject under its notice. His hon. 
Friend had set forth in the forefront of 
his speech the magnitude and import- 
ance of the depression which now 
affected the agricultural interest ; and 
that depression had been painted in 
even darker colours by hon. Members 
who had spoken on the opposite side. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcudbright 
(Mr. Mark Stewart) had complained, 
indeed, of the failure of Members on 
the Opposition Benches duly toappreciate 
the depression of agriculture, and the 
tone of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Rye’s (Colonel Brookfield’s) remarks 
had been somewhat similar. That was 
quite a mistake ; but, at the same time, 
he must observe that if the state of the 
agricultural interest was so urgent and 
important, surely it might fairly have 
been expected that the Government 
would have indicated in the Speech from 
the Throne their view whether any re- 
medy for the evil was possible by way of 
legislation. That was, however, exactly 
what the Government had not done; 
and it was on account of their omission 
to do it that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire was brought 
forward. His hon. Friend did not de- 
sire to commit those who might give a 
general assent to his Amendment to any 
of the particular provisions that he had 
suggested. His hon. Friend had stated 
his own views, that was all; and he com- 
plained that the Government had no- 
thing whatever to suggest. All that 
Gentlemen on the other side had urged 
in answer was only a recrimination 
against those who had declined to serve 
on the Commission on the Depression of 
Trade, as if their refusal implied indif- 
ference to that question. But all who 
had followed the course of the discussion 
on the appointment of that Commission 
must have been very well satisfied that 
those who declined to serve on it gave 
what most of them on that side thought 
very good and sufficient reasons for not 
serving. These reasons might be very 
shortly summarized in two sentences. 
In the first place, there had been, and 
was, a very prevalent idea that it was 
what was commonly called a “ Fair 
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Trade” Commission [‘‘No!”]; and, 
secondly, those who justly appreciated 
the magnitude of the agricultural ques- 
tion felt strongly that a Royal Commis- 
sion would in this, as in so many other 
cases, prove a way of postponing or 
shelving it. The idea that it was a 
‘‘ Fair Trade” Commission derived con- 
firmation from the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Rye, who had 
pointed out that the only remedial mat- 
ter, after local taxation, related to hostile 
foreign tariffs. If the Government 
thought that nothing but an inquiry 
into the causes of trade depression gene- 
rally, and all over the world, could be 
suggested by way of amending the con- 
dition of the tenant farmers and labourers 
of this country, it was well that that fact 
should be generally known. But surely 
while there was no doubt a connection 
between the cardinal industry of agricul- 
ture and all other industries and trades, 
there were also points relating to the 
occupancy and tenure of land which could 
be considered, and on which the judg- 
ment of Parliament could be taken quite 
apart from and independently of the ia- 
quiry before the Royal Commission. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. 
Mark Stewart) had spoken of the very 
slender references made to that matter 
by Liberal candidates, and particularly 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), 
atthe late Election; but if that hon. Mem- 
ber had read the speech delivered by his 
right hon. Friend at Dalkeith, he would 
find that the question of the land had not 
beenoverlooked. The question of the land 
had been put in the forefront by the 
Liberal Party. 

Mr. MARK STEWART explained 
that what he had remarked upon was 
the almost entire absence from Liberal 
speeches of any allusion to the depressed 
state of the agricultural interest. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, if the 
hon. Member only meant that there 
were few expressions of barren sympathy 
with agricultural distress from Liberal 
candidates, he might be right; be- 
cause those who aspired to seats in that 
House hoped to have something more 
practical to offer than mere commisera- 
tion. A great deal had been said about 
the Agricultural Holdings Acts. Well, 
no one who had had anything to do with 
the framing of those Acts considered that 
they were perfect. They were a very 
great step at the time; but they could 
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not shut their eyes to the experience 
they had had since the passing of those 
Acts. There was, by general consent, a 
variety of defects in them which, he 
hoped, it would be possible to amend. 
One of the points to be considered re- 
lated to security for tenants’ improve- 
ments. Again, while the case of the 
farmer was very urgent, that of the 
labourer, by universal consent, also re- 
quired to be dealt with at a very early 
date. Why should they delay the in- 
troduction of a measure providing the 
labourer with an allotment, or a bit of 
land to cultivate as his own, until the 
inquiry into the general state of trade 
was concluded? Nothing like irritation 
or indignation against a particular class 
existed on his side of the House. What 
they desired was, that all the classes in- 
terested in the land, and certainly in- 
cluding the landlords, should each be 
placed on an equitable footing, by which 
they should all receive a just share in 
the products of the soil. He, therefore, 
hoped it would be clearly understood 
that there was not the least wish to deal 
unjustly with any class; and he would 
be sorry if any Government were to do 
anything that would have that effect. 
This was not the time or the place for 
those who were merely expressing regret 
that a particular matter had been en- 
tirely overlooked in the legislative pro- 
posals of the Government to table their 
own schemes. He thought no one who 
had followed the discussions throughout 
the electoral campaign could doubt that 
there were remedies, whether they might 
meet with the approval of this House or 
not, that the laws relating to the tenure 
and occupancy of land were not perfect, 
and that, not being perfect, and the 
magnitude and importance of the evil 
being recognized, it was the incumbent 
and urgent duty of those who had to 
frame the Speech for Her Majesty to 
make some suggestion by way of amend- 
ment which might, at all events, miti- 
gate, if it did not entirely remove, those 
evils. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz DUCHY 
or LANOASTER (Mr. Cuariiu): The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down has blamed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government because while call- 
ing attention to the fact of agricultural 
depression we have not indicated a 
remedy for it. I admit that it is very 
difficult, at the present time, to suggest 
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a remedy for that depression. The real 
cause of the depression is to be found in 
the great depreciation in the price of agri- 
cultural produce which has taken place 
during the last few years. I do not sup- 
pose that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman anticipated that either the present 
or any other Government would be pre- 
pared to come to Parliament with pro- 
posals for any artificial means of raising 
the price of agricultural produce; and 
unless such proposals were made it would 
be very difficult to suggest anything that 
would be a remedy for that depression. 
One of the great complaints that have 
been made by agriculturists for years 
past is that the land is heavily and un- 
fairly rated. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken the trouble to 
study the Speech from the Throne he 
would have seen that a measure dealing 
with County Government will shortly be 
laid before the House, and that mea- 
sure will propose to give substantial 
relief to the land with regard to local 
burdens. The hon. Member for Here- 
fordshire (Mr. Duckham) has suggested 
that the burden of the rates might be 
divided between the landowners and the 
farmers. That is one of the recom- 
mendations which was made by the 
Royal Commission appointed some few 
years ago by a Conservative Govern- 
ment; but although the Liberal Party 
have been in Office, with the exception 
of the last few months, ever since that 
recommendation was made they have 
taken no steps to carry it into effect. 
The hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Long) has also expressed some anxiety 
that recommendations should be made 
for the relief of agricultural depression ; 
but the only suggestion the hon. Mem- 
ber has made himself is one with regard 
to preferential railway rates, which is a 
subject that has already engaged the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Moreover, Her Majesty’s Government 
had scarcely been 10 days in Office when 
they thought it was their duty to pro- 
pose an Address to Her Majesty pray- 
ing her to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into all the causes of the de- 
pression of trade. That Commission is 
now engaged in investigating the whole 
question; and it is no doubt considering, 
among other subjects, the question of 
preferential railway rates. I entirely 
agree with the Mover of this Amend- 
ment that this is a most important and 
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ave question; but I am not surprised 
that the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) in his speech 
made no reference to it, and suggested 
no remedy for the evil. The right hon. 
Gentleman no doubt laboured under the 
same difficulty that the Government 
do in proposing any adequate remedy 
for agricultural depression. One feature 
is encouraging. All classes throughout 
the country are becoming alive to the 
fact that it is a matter of great import- 
ance not only to those who are directly 
connected with agriculture, but to all 
classes of the community. The only 
danger I fear is that some of those who 
are not thoroughly instructed in the sub- 
ject may be led into wishing to adopt 
some of those remedies which have been 
frequently proposed, and, if adopted, 
would prove to be wholly delusive. In- 
deed, their only effect would be to aggra- 
vate and increase the existing depres- 
sion. What is the case of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay), 
who has moved the Amendment on this 
occasion? I confess I have experienced 
some difficulty in finding out exactly 
what he wants. He has contrasted the 
position of a farmer in England with 
that of a farmer on the other side of 
the Atlantic. He talked about the ge- 
neral consensus of opinion on the part 
of the farmers of the country; but per- 
haps he will forgive me for saying that 
I altogether question his right to speak 
on behalf of the farmers of the country. 
He told us that, in his opinion, the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act has proved a 
complete failure altogether. Finally, he 
said that the three essential require- 
ments are freedom of cultivation, se- 
curity for capital, and moderate rents. 
I should be disposed, generally speak- 
ing, to answer those three requirements 
in this way. It cannot be doubted that 
the farmer, at the present time, is abso- 
lutely master of the situation. The 
difficulty in these days is not for a far- 
mer to get a farm, but for a landlord to 
find a tenant. In such circumstances, 
if a farmer fails to make an agreement, 
which gives him freedom of cultivation, 
security for capital, and moderate rent, 
he has nobody to blame but himself. 1 
will give an instance which occurred 
only a few days ago. I was reading 
a letter, which was addressed by one 
of the best farmers in England to 
a man who was generally considered to 
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be an excellent landlord. It was a 
letter resigning his farm, which was a 
first-class farm, in admirable order, and 
thoroughly equipped with every modern 
requirement, and it was let at what the 
tenant admitted to bea reasonable rent. 
Well, what is the purport of that letter? 
The purport of the letter was, in the 
first place, to express the writer’s grief 
at finding the time had come when it 
was absolutely necessary for him to 
give up his farm. A more kindly or 
more generous letter was never written 
by a tenant to a landlord; but what he 
says is this— 

* I have had such heavy losses for many 
years that it is impossible for me to continue 
in this business. You have granted me every- 
thing I ask; you have made reductions of rent, 
which have been liberal in the extreme, and for 
the last few years I have never made a request 
which was not acceded to by you. If your 
farm is worth farming at all, it is worth a 
great deal more than I am paying you at the 
present time.” 
[ Opposition laughter.| Hon. Members 
opposite seem to think that this is a 
matter for laughter and amusement ; 
but I venture to think that they very 
much under-estimate the gravity of the 
position. So grave and serious is that 
position, that in treating it as a matter 
of amusement hon. Members are labour- 
ing under a great mistake. The writer 
of this letter winds up in this way— 

‘*Tf your farm is worth farming at all, it is 
worth a great deal more than I am paying you 
at the present time; but so serious has the 
agricultural position become, that I must de- 
cline any longer to invest capital in anything 
of the kind.” 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay), when he contrasted the posi- 
tion of the English farmer with that of 
the farmer in America, suggested that 
if there were more freedom of cultiva- 
tion here, as in America, farmers might 
embark more largely on dairy business 
than they do at present. The fact is, 
that that has already been done in a 
great many parts of England, with this 
result—that the competition in that line 
of industry has already become so great 
that prices have depreciated, and ‘some 
farmers have been obliged to give it up. 
Allow me to say a word or two on 
the subject of freedom of cultivation. 
‘Freedom of cultivation” has a capti- 
vating sound ; but there are two parties 
to be considered ‘in the matter. Al- 
though it may be desirable on the one 
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hand that farmers should have as much 
freedom of cultivation as can be allowed, 
and as is compatible with the interests 
of the landlord, I do not suppose 
that even the hon. Member for For- 
farshire would desire to allow free- 
dom of cultivation to such an extent 
that a farmer might hold a farm for 
three or four years, cultivate it as he 
liked, ruin it irretrievably for a number 
of years, and then hand it back to the 
landlord. What security would the 
landlord have for his own protection 
and fair treatment? Yet that is the 
meaning of freedom of cultivation unless 
precautions are taken for the fair treat- 
ment of the landlords; and on that 

int the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
had not one word to say. The hon. 
Member talked a great deal about 
security of capital. What did he mean 
by it? For my own part, I was under 
the impression that when the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill was brought in a 
few years ago absolute security was 
conferred upon the farmer. The gene- 
ral effect was either that the Act would 
be adopted by landlord and tenant at 
the same time, or else that where either 
landlord or tenant desired it, liberal 
arrangements would be made on terms 
mutually agreeable to those who entered 
into them. Although I have listened 
attentively to-night to every word that 
has been said, I cannot say that I heard 
a single syllable from any hon. Member 
which leads me to believe that at the 
present moment there is any real griev- 
ance on the part of the farmer, on the 
ground that he has no security for the 
capital he invests. The real object of 
the hon. Member.began to crop out 
towards the close of his speech. The 
pith uf the speech was a plea on the 
part of the hon. Member, on behalf of 
the Scotch farmers, for permission to 
break their leases before tribunals which 
should establish fair rents over the 
whole of the country. If there is one 
moral more than another to be drawn 
from this debate it is this—that the 
debate is a severe condemnation of the 
system of leases which, not many years 
ago, was exceedingly popular with Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. 
I wish to say a word on the subject of 
leases in reply to the arguments put 
forward by the hon. Gentleman. Having 
made this proposition, the hon. Member 
proceeded to say that it would be de- 
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nounced at once as a great interference 
with the freedom of contract. The hon. 
Gentleman made a mistake. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member with regard 
to leases does not involve so much inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract as 
a distinct breach of existing contracts. 
But as that was the position taken up 
by the hon. Member let me say a word 
more. I want to ask the hon. Member 
whether, if the lease is to be broken in 
the interest of the tenant because times 
are bad, he will pledge himself to this 
—that the lease shall be broken in the 
interest of the landlord when times are 
good ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I did not 
advocate fixed rents. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am not talking 
about rents; I am talking about leases; 
and I ask if the hon. Member will 
pledge himself to the proposition that 
when times are good the lease shall be 
broken in the interest of the landlords ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I am quite 
prepared to accept re-valuation from 
time to time. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: From time to time! 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: The Bill 
which I introduced last year proposed 
that there should be re-valuation every 
seven years. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Then the hon. Mem- 
ber, as I understand, proposes that in 
the interest of the tenant the lease shall 
be broken at any period when times 
are bad; but that in the interest of 
the landlord it shall only be broken 
every seven years! [Mr. J. W. Barciay: 
No.] Then I should like to know what 
it is that the hon. Member does mean ? 
I feel the deepest sympathy with tenants 
in Scotland, who are suffering from the 
fact that they have entered into a long 
lease in times of prosperity, and who 
are now suffering greatly because they 
hold these leases in depressed times. 
But I must confess it seems to me that 
unless hon. Members are prepared to 
adopt a course which would be mani- 
festly unjust to one of the parties to the 
contract the only way of dealing with 
the hardship is to leave it to the gene- 
rosity and good feeling of the landlords 
in Scotland to make such arrangements 
with their tenants as the necessities of 
the times may require. From all the 
information which has reached me from 
time to time, that is being done to a 
large extent at the present time, and it 
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will continue to be done. The hon. 
Gentleman also desired to have fair 
rents; but, to my great surprise, he 
illustrated his argument in that direc- 
tion by a reference to Ireland. We all 
know what has followed from the adop- 
tion of that principle in that country. 
Will any hon. Member on that side of 
the House tell me that the institution of 
fair rents in Ireland has been either to 
the advantage and prosperity of that 
country, or that it has tended in any way 
to the development of agriculture in 
Ireland? All I can say is this—that if 
the same consequences were to follow 
from the adoption of the system of fair 
rents in any part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions as we witness, to our sorrow, 
in Ireland at the present time, God 
forbid that I should live to see the day 
when the system should be introduced 
into England! Does the hon. Member, 
or those who think with him, really be- 
lieve that much advantage is to be 
1 by the adoption of that system ? 

f so, I would venture, with great 
respect, to refer him to some observa- 
tions made on that subject by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) not long after 
I came into the House, during the pas- 
sage through Parliament of the Irish 
Land Act of 1870, in which he absolutely 
demolished the proposal of fair rent 
even as applied to Ireland, and proved 
conclusively, even to demonstration, that 
the adoption of the Ss could only 
have the result of demoralizing the 
whole mass of the people in that 
country. Whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was right in his forecast or 
wrong, I will leave it to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to decide. For myself, I can 
see no relief whatever for the present 
agricultural depression in the institution 
of fair rents proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber. Neither do I believe in the further 
pores which has been made by the 

on. Member that the large farms of 
the country should be broken up. It 
seems to me a strange proposal that if 
men of capital, with the advantage of 
every appliance of science, have failed to 
make agriculture pey by breaking up 
the large farms and putting them in the 
hands of men who have neither capital 
nor the same means of turning them to 
account wm beara be made to pay. This 
system has been tried largely for years 
in the part of the country which I have 
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the honour to represent. There, great 
tracts of country, which formerly were 
large estates, have been broken up and 
divided into thousands of small holdings, 
which are occupied and farmed at the 
prowess time. hat is the result? If 
on. Members will sometimes take the 
trouble to refer to the Reports of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture—and 
they certainly do contain a great deal of 
valuable information—I think a very 
brief study of those Reports will show 
them that among all the different classes 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, much 
as they have suffered, of landlords, 
tenants, and labourers, all put together, 
there is not one class whose sufferings 
can for a moment be compared to those 
of the freeholders of Lincolnshire farm- 
ing these small holdings into which the 
hon. Member desires, in the interests of 
the country, to see the land generally 
broken up. I wish with all my heart that 
it was possible to say somethipg more 
encouraging in regard to agricultural 
prospects than I am able to say to-night. 
There is only one gleam of hope under 
present circumstances which I continue 
to cherish, and it is this—that I cannot 
believe it is possible that foreign coun- 
tries can continue for any prolonged 
period to send us, at a profit, their pro- 
duce at the prices which prevail at the 
present time. If I am right in that, 
then, as a matter of course, prices would 
rise at once; and with a rise of prices 
for agricultural produce we may be sure 
that the relief of agricultural depression 
would commence. It seems to me that 
there is only one thing we can do at the 
present time ; and that has been alluded 
to, in touching terms, by my noble Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Viscount 
Grimston)—namely, that all classes en- 
gaged in agriculture must be prepared 
to make self-sacrifices, and do ai 
their power to help each other through 
this terrible and Sedeipens eriod of 
depression. I believe that has been 
done already to a great extent. We 
have heard much of landlords, and the 
rents they receive, and the terms upon 
which they ought to receive rent ; and 
some hon. Gentlemen appear to think, 
from the tone of the speeches delivered 
to-night, that landlords have waited for 
their lectures before they adopted a 
course of reducing and remitting largely 
the rents paid to them by their tenants. 
It does not follow that because every 
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landlord in the country does not think 
it necessary to advertise the fact when- 
ever he makes a large reduction that he 
has been slow to take that course. If I 
were to tell hon. Gentlemen opposite all 
I know with regard to the enormous re- 
duction of rent that has taken place 
already, and the enormous reduction of 
the incomes of hundreds and thousands 
of landlords throughout England, I think 
I should tell them something which I 
suspect would astonish a great many of 
them. If there is nothing to be con- 
demned on the part of the landlords— 
and I do not think there is, for I believe 
they have behaved well and rightly, and 
have come forward nobly to do their duty 
in this time of agricultural depression 
—still less have I one word of complaint 
against the tenant farmers, who have 
shown singular patience, pluck, and 
energy in the most difficult and trying 
circumstances. Nothing is more re- 
markable, or does them more credit, than 
this—when after six or seven years of 
such bad seasons as were probably never 
paralleled, when it was impossible to do 
justice to their farms, and when it 
pleased Providence, at the end of that 
weather, to send them fine weather and 
fine seasons—nothing is more remark- 
able than the way they buckled to, and 
did everything in the power of men of 
business to restore the charactor of their 
occupation. Then with regard to the 
labourers. I should like to say one 
word on that subject. It is with great 
regret that I observe that they, too, at 
last have begun to feel the effects of 
agricultural depression. For several 
years they probably suffered less from 
the prevailing pacts depression 
than any other class engaged in agri- 
culture ; but I regret to say that the time 
at last has come when it has begun to 
bear most heavily and disastrously upon 
them. Their wages have fallen to a 
degree which fills me with compassion. 
I know this—that in my own county, 
where eight or ten years ago the la- 
bourer was receiving wages at the rate 
of 3s. per day, he is now receiving 
not more than 2s. per day, and I have 
been told that even that rate will be 
reduced during the coming winter. That 
means much suffering not only to him, 
but to the family he has to support. I 
have often thought that it was won- 
derful how, upon such a miserable 
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labourer should be able to bring up his 
family and maintain his home so re- 
spectably and admirably as many of 
them do. But that is not all. Not only 
have wages fallen largely, but great 
numbers of labourers are out of em- 
ployment altogether; and I am afraid, 
before this winter passes, that the num- 
ber will be largely increased. What is 
to be the remedy for all this? How 
am I to be blamed, speaking on the part 
of the Conservative Government, be- 
cause I am unable to submit measures, 
or to put before the House proposals, 
which are adequate to deal with so grave 
@ position and so serious an emergency 
as the present is? Has anything fallen 
from any hon. Gentleman to-night which 
can be considered, for a single moment, 
as an effectual remedy for the agricul- 
tural distress? If there has been, or 
if there is anything to be said, I can 
only join with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire (Mr. Long) in 
saying that we would rally as one man 
in doing all that lies within our power, 
within legitimate bounds, torelieve the de- 
pression, and to help those who are suffer- 
ing to tide over their difficulties until 
the time may come when we may look 
forward to happier and brighter times. 
Mr. LIONEL COHEN said, he would 
ask for that forbearance on the part of 
the House which was usually accorded to 
any Member who rose to address it for 
the first time. There were, besides, special 
reasons why he should ask for the for- 
bearance and indulgence of the House 
in making a few observations upon this 
question. He was the first new Member 
who had risen to claim especial sym- 
pathy on the ground of his being a ‘‘ Boy- 
cotted”’ individual, asa humble Member 
of the Royal Commission on Trade and 
Agriculture. It might afford some con- 
solation to hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
his right, below the Ministerial Gang- 
way, when they saw that in his case the 
process had not been attended with 
those unfortunate results ascribed to it 
in the Sister Island. Indeed, he might 
say that he looked with some degree of 
hope and confidence to the action of that 
much-maligned body, the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade; and he hoped it 
would have the effect, through the 
operations of commerce, of securing 
without delay those conditions of tenure 
which alone could fit both tenant far- 
mers and labourers for the new and 
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trying circumstances in which they were 
forte He thought he was justified in 
ooking to the operations of commerce 
foraremedy. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), in his address 
the other night, attributed the difficul- 
ties in which his country was placed 
mainly to agricultural depression. The 
chain between commerce and agricul- 
ture was a close one, and rivetted by 
many links; and, as a commercial man, 
representing a commercial and artizan 
constituency, he had some cause to com- 
plain that, notwithstanding the closeness 
of the links of the chain between com- 
merce and agriculture, the general dis- 
cussion on the Address had all tended to 
enlist the sympathy of the House on the 
side of those engaged in agriculture, 
whereas those who were engaged in the 
large pursuits of commerce had neither 
received notice nor sympathy. What 
was the cause which brought about all 
these agricultural difficulties? In the 
first place, taking a wide range, it was, 
no doubt, the operation of political mis- 
trust in different parts of the Kingdom. 
Capital was stagnant to an extent which, 
in the course of a long business experi- 
ence, he hardly ever recollected. With 
that, enterprize became dormant, em- 
ployment became difficult, and those en- 
gaged in commerce were unable to pay 
the prices formerly paid for agricultural 
produce. This acted and re-acted all 
over the world; and the result was 
shown both in the condition of the 
tenant farmer and of the labourer. 
Therefore, he maintained that the con- 
ditions were both direct and immediate 
in the operation of commerce upon the 
produce of the land. They had been 
told by the right hon. Member for Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) that it was 
impossible to do that which was asked 
for by legislation. In that opinion 
he ventured humbly to concur; but 
it was not impossible, by confidence and 
by encouragement, to free our trade in 
some degree from the shackles which 
surrounded it, and to give an impetus to 
commerce. There werethree modes by 
which the agriculturist and the labourer 
might be benefited. The first was by 
enabling better prices to be secured for 
articles of consumption. The second was 
by giving the producer better facilities 
for carrying his produce from one part 
of the country to another at fair and 
equitable rates; and the third was by so 
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regulating the incidence of taxation that 
no undue burdens should be laid upon 
the shoulders of those who were en- 

ged in the cultivation of the land. 

e ventured to ask the House with con- 
fidence whether, if more attention were 

aid to these three branches of Economic 

ience, a speedier result would not be 
secured for the agricultural interests 
than by going into Committee or bring- 
ing in Bills with complex clauses deal- 
ing with a subject so difficult as the 
tenure of the land? The first way to 
secure better prices was to encourage 
traders to send their goods to all parts 
of the world. In connection with this 
point he must say that he had heard 
with apprehension the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
speak of their adventures in Burmah as 
treading on dangerous ground. That 
was not the way in which the merchants 
and traders of foreign countries were 
spoken of by the statesmen of those coun- 
tries. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, no matter to what Party it be- 
longed, not to present a cold shoulder to 
mercantile industry — he did not mean 
to operations that were improperly 
carried out, or subject justly to fine and 
—s in the various countries—but to 

old out an encouraging hand to those of 
their merchants who were engaged in 
commercial enterprize abroad. To the 
collapse which had attended some of the 
commercial enterprizes of the country 
to a considerable extent tke depression 
of agriculture was due. Asa Member 
of the Royal Commission on Trade, it 
would not become him to say in what 
direction their inquiry tended; but he 
wished to observe that he repelled most 
emphatically the observations of the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) when 
he said that the Members of the Com- 
mission had entered upon their labours 
with a preconceived bias, and with pre- 
possessions in favour of one set of econo- 
mical doctrines over another as governing 
remedial measures. He had yet to learn 
from any Member of the Commission 
that he had entered upon the inquiry 
with any other object than the desire 
and intention of following it out for the 
benefit of trade and agriculture free 
from all prejudices in favour of any of 
those economic doctrines which some 
hon. Gentlemen wrongfully attributed 
to them. He came now to another 
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subject—one of the most important 
questions which could occupy the mind 
of the Legislature. It was no Party 
question, and the difficulties attending it 
were very great, because it had large and 
powerful interests to struggle against— 
he referred to the question of the carry- 
ing trade for the purposes of home trade. 
The hon. Member for the Banbury Divi- 
sion of Oxfordshire (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) had done good service by 
calling attention in his able pamphlet, 
which ought to be in the hands of every 
hon. Member, to the difficulties which 
the producers of this country were sub- 
jected to in the carrying of their goods. 
Whatever the result of the Commission 
might be, that was a matter which would 
need all the attention it could receive 
from every section of the House, so as 
to secure to the producer that freedom 
in removing his goods from one part of 
the country to another which was en- 
joyed by producers in foreign countries, 
and also in their own Colonies. The 
third branch of the subject—namely, 
the incidence of taxation, was too large 
and too difficult a matter for him to 
venture to obtrude upon the House in a 
maiden speech at that hour of the even- 
ing; but he desired to say that local 
taxation was, in this country, placed 
almost entirely upon the shoulders of 
those who resided in the locality, whereas 
abroad it was placed, to a great extent, 
upon the consumer in the shape of 
octroi duties. The next question was 
the desirability of securing improvements 
without delay. There was no royal road 
to prosperity, as they would find out 
when they began to turn the corner, as 
he certainly hoped they would do shortly. 
Prosperity could not be secured rapidly, 
but only by the gradual process of 
time, and by studying these economic 
questions in no Party spirit. The col- 
lapse of the industry of the country was 
the cause of the low prices of produce, 
and the low prices of produce were the 
causes of the depression of agriculture. 
The whole thing worked round in a con- 
tinual circle, the effect of depression both 
in trade and agriculture rebounding on 
the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer and the tenant farmer. Already 
the words ‘‘too late” had brought 
grief and sorrow upon the country ; and 
he sincerely hoped that the same words 
would not be made to apply to the com- 
merce and agriculture of the country. 
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He trusted that due care would be taken 
not to apply the improvements of com- 
merce too late. If they wasted their 
time in quarrelsome legislation it would 
be impossible to introduce the improve- 
ments that were necessary ; and the result 
would be that commercial enterprize 
would leave the shores of this country, 
and trade would be directed into other 
channels. It was in the hope that this 
discussion would have a tendency to 
draw greater attention to the pursuits of 
commerce than they had already received 
that he had ventured to obtrude himself 
on the notice of the House. He had 
now only to thank the House for the 
patience with which they had listened 
to him. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE rose to 
address the House, but was received with 
loud calls for a division. The hon. Ba- 
ronet said, that if he was in Order he 
would move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Richard Temple.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or the EXCHE- 
QUER : My hon. Friend behind me is 
anxious to address a few words to the 
House on this subject as representing a 
great agricultural county; but he was 
received in a way which induced him to 
think that some Members of the House 
did not care to listen to him at this hour 
of the morning. I trust that my hon. 
Friend will withdraw his Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate, and that 
the House will be disposed to receive 
with favour the remarks he wishes to 
make. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE said, he 
was quite ready to comply with the re- 
quest of his right hon. Friend; and he 
would, therefore, withdraw the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Sm RICHARD TEMPLE said, that 
it was all very well for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to cry “Divide;” but it 
was impossible to divide until the re- 
marks which had been made in the 
course of the debate had received a 
complete answer from that side of the 
House. As the Leader of the House 
had just observed, he (Sir Richard 
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Temple) represented a great agricultural 
constituency. He was also personally 
connected with the land, and he had had 
the management of allotments which 
had been successful under the arrange- 
ments which had endured for many 
years. He therefore trusted that those 
who took an interest in the question 
would be good enough to listen to the 
remarks he intended to make, seeing 
that they came from a practical man. 
He would remind hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that they were asked to remodel the 
conditions of tenancy in reference to the 
cultivation of the soil; but the debate 
so far had been so inconsequential that 
he claimed permission to remind the 
House that the principal class among 
the cultivators of the soil was composed 
of the farm labourers. There was in the 
country plenty of land available for 
allotments if the labourers would take 
it; but something more was desired ; 
because the truth of the matter was that 
when the land was offered to the la- 
bourers for allotments they sometimes 
refused to take it. The fact was that 
while allotments of limited area, favour- 
able situation, and fertile soil answered 
well enough, on tho other hand allot- 
ments of average soil were apt to fail. 
Instances of such failure were common 
in the West of England. Market gar- 
dening had been alluded to during 
the debate; and, no doubt, that was 
an industry suited to the allotment sys- 
tem. He was himself connected with a 
constituency which was one of the great 
centres of market gardening; and he 
was satisfied that he was only re-echoing 
the opinion of his constituents when he 
stated that market gardening might 
easily be overdone. If it were to be 
overdone by means of an allotment 
system artificially introduced, the prices 
of market gardening produce would be 
so lowered that the industry would cease 
to be profitable. Much was said about 
farms lying waste, and waiting only for 
labour. The meaning of that was that 
such farms should be cut up into allot- 
ments. But it was forgotten that such 
a parcelling out required capital—per- 
haps £500 for each allotment of three 
or four acres. The agitators who urged 
this never indicated how this capital 
was to be raised, or how the allotment 
holder was to pay the interest. Nor 
was it fair to compare, as was too often 
done, the rents of allotments having 
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rent of farms having various sorts of 
land, good, bad, and indifferent. But, 
apart from these larger allotments on 
which the labourer was to subsist with- 
out working for wages, he was heartily 
in favour of small allotments—half-an- 
acre or so—attached to the cottages 
of farm labourers, whereby they could 
supplement their earnings, and whereon 
they could employ themselves for the 
good of their families when employment 
with the farmer might be slack and 
wages irregular. If this system could 
be rendered universal the farm labourers 
could never be the victims of enforced 
idleness and consequent want. He de- 
nied that the rents which were asked for 
allotments were at all too high. 

Sm ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
asked the permission of the House, as 
the Representative of a constituency 
largely agricultural as well as commer- 
cial, to say a few words. Any person 
who looked round and saw the condition 
of agriculture or trade throughout the 
country must regard it with the very 
greatest amount of feeling. As far as 
his experience had gone—and it had been 
a pretty long one—as to landlords and 
tenants—at all events as to landlords and 
tenants in Scotland—it was felt there 
was great community of interest between 
the two classes. In Scotland there was 
a deep feeling that although the agri- 
cultural depression might become worse 
than it was at present, the best way 
they could get over it was by mutual 
confidence and concession. He was 
thankful to think that that confidence 
had not been misplaced, either by the 
landlords or by the tenants. The fact 
of the matter was that the land was only 
worth what it could produce. If pro- 
duce came in from foreign countries in 
larger and larger quantities year by 
year, continually depreciating the prices 
of the produce and commodities which 
the tenants supplied, it was very clear 
that the profits on both sides must de- 
crease. The landlords were willing to 
accept that position; but they asked 
that they should be allowed to make 
fair bargains, such as were made in all 
trades -— that freedom of bargain and 
contract between landlord and tenant 
should be preserved. If they felt con- 
fident of that, and then made a bad 
bargain, they must take the conse- 
quences. They hoped and trusted, after 
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the experience they had had, that they 
might be able to hold their own, and that 
they might be able to make fair arrange- 
ments between themselves — between 
landlords and tenants—to keep up that 
great system of agriculture—one of the 
largest and, as had been well said, one 
of the oldest trades in the country. 
Landlords felt that their profits might 
be less; but they were willing to face 
the altered state of things, if they were 
only allowed to trust to confidence be- 
tween man and man. Hon. Members 
had spoken of the necessity of cultivating 
a great deal of the land now lying 
waste. What was the reason that land 
was now lying waste? Some of this 
land might appear fair to those who 
looked upon it; but he was bound to 
say that when the matter was fully in- 
vestigated, it would be found that the 
land would hardly pay the interest on 
the capital required to break itup. If 
the money which had been expended by 
the Duke of Sutherland had been laid 
out on other improvements, instead of 
on trying to improve land, the noble 
Duke and a great many of his people 
would have been much better off. Costly 
experiments like the cultivation of waste 
land could not be carried on without 
capital; and he asked whether it was 
likely, with the continual changes and 
the difficulties which had to be con- 
fronted, that capital would be put in 
the land if landlords did not expect to 
get some return for it? He knew that 
2 per cent was considered very good 
percentage upon money invested ia land. 
Landlords were willing to take less than 
that if they could only look for some 
fruit of theirindustry. He was perfectly 
certain that nothing was so mischievous 
as interference between those who were 
most interested in the better cultiva- 
tion of the land—namely, the landlords 
and tenants. If they were only allowed 
to fight the battle out themselves, he 
felt perfectly certain that in his part of 
the country, at any rate, the good feel- 
ing prevailing would enable them to 
tide over the present depression. At 
the same time, if any measure could 
be proposed by which the local taxa- 
tion could be made more equitable, 
he should be most happy to co-operate 
in such a measure. He thanked the 
House for the kindness with which 
they had received this, his maiden 
speech. 
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Mr. KIMBER said, that a careful 
reading of the proposed Amendment 
would show that it involved a dilemma, 
either horn of which was either a 
iw or a logical absurdity. Hon. 

embers would notice that the Amend- 
ment stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have recommended Her 
Majesty to say that she would propose 
measures of law for the purpose of se- 
curing to one class of individuals—culti- 
vators of the soil—certain favourable 
conditions of tenure, such as would en- 
courage them to cope with their present 
adversity. Now, a law ‘to secure con- 
ditions of tenure” meant that the con- 
tract between the cultivators of the soil 
and the persons with whom they would 
have to make the contract—namely, 
the owners of the soil — would have 
to be made either voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily. If voluntarily, it was ob- 
vious that no law was required, seeing 
that it was competent for the cultivators 
and the owners of the soil to make any 
contract they pleased. To propose, on 
the other hand, that a measure of law 
should be passed which should impose 
a forcible condition on the landlords 
involved this—that one class of per- 
sons in the country, a very important 
one—the owners of the soil—should 
not be allowed to make a_ contract 
with that freedom with which other 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects were 
at liberty to make contracts. If Par- 
liament imposed such a condition, it 
would, in fact, transgress one of those 
primary conditions upon which the pros- 
perity of this and of any country which 
had any prosperity at all was founded— 
that was, the freedom and inviolability 
of contract. Whether the law which 
the Mover of the Amendment suggested 
was to be imposed compulsorily or not, 
there was involved that infringement of 
those commercial laws upon which this 
country had founded its greatness; and 
he (Mr. Kimber) asked, if they were to 
interfere on behalf of one class because 
of the depression of the time, what was 
to be said about the other classes who 
were also suffering from the depression ? 
Let them even take the case of the stock- 
broker who had bought Stocks at 80, 
the value of which had now been reduced 
to 60. Was he to have an alleviating 
law passed by which he was to have his 
contract subjected to re-valuation by rea- 
son of after-events which showed he had 
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suffered great loss? What was to be said 
of the merchant who had bought a ship- 
load of merchandize to arrive, and then 
found there was no market in which to 
sell the goods? Was he to be relieved, 
or to be entitled to relieve himself, at the 
expense of the other parties to the 
contract? Where was this relief to end 
if they were to cancel the power which 
now existed, and had existed in this coun- 
try practically for all time, to buy and 
sell in a free and open market? The 
moment they cancelled that power, that 
moment they would interfere seriously 
with liberty of action ; they would accept 
a principle which, if carried to its full 
extent, would deprive the people and 
commerce of the country of everything 
that could be called by the name “‘ free.” 
What would be thought of any English- 
man or Scotchman—he believed the case 
ofthe Sister Island wasexceptional—who, 
having made a bargain, wished to back 
out of it when he found it working disad- 
vantageously to himself? Was not the ful- 
filment of a bargain a matter of honour? 
A man who did not face adversity when 
it befell him was no longera man. A 
man was only a man when he stood by 
the bargains he had made; and when 
once there was a general disposition to 
escape from the ill-effects of bargains it 
would be found that the prosperity of 
the country had departed. He did not 
at all wonder that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) should make a 
sort of apology for the Mover of the 
Amendment hy telling the House that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) did not mean 
to propose any particular law of a hard- 
and-fast character, but that all he com- 
plained of was that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not announced in the 
Queen’s Speech their intention of intro- 
ducing some measure of law to provide 
for these special conditions of tenure. 
He would like to know what would have 
been the result if they had all sat down 
together, and, as business men, at- 
tempted to frame a law such as the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire seemed to 
desire ? How would they have described 
euch a measure? He was not quite sure 
whether he would not have been entitled 
to have appealed to the Speaker whe- 
ther, as a matter of Order, it was com- 
petent for Her Majesty’s Government 
to advise Her Majesty to put a para. 


Mr. Kimber 
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as, on the one hand, the making of a 
law to permit people to do that which 
they could now do voluntarily, or, on 
the other hand, the making of a law to 
compel people to make contracts. In 
the great speech which the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) made in Leeds in 1881, 
he described the Land Bill of 1881, 
which afterwards became law, as a great 
innovation upon the principles of free- 
dom of contract—one which could only 
be justified in the case of Ireland by the 
most exceptional circumstances. The 
right hon. Gentleman thought it so great 
a sacrifice in favour of the exceptional 
circumstances of Ireland, and an inno- 
vation which was not to be treated as a 
precedent, that in a speech which he 
delivered after the Land Bill had become 
law he spoke of the time when the coun- 
try might be able to”revert to the old 
system of freedom of contract. What 
were the words he used? The right hon. 
Gentleman said—{“ Divide, divide! ’’] 
He (Mr. Kimber) begged to move that 
the debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —(2r. 
Kimber,)—put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes.183; Noes 
211: Majority 28. 


AYES. 


Abraham, W.(Glam.) Chamberlain, rt. hn. J, 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Chamberlain, R. 


rick, W.) Chance, P. A. 
Allison, R. A. Channing, F. A. 
Arch, J. Clancy, J. J. 

Asher, A. Clark, G. B. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Cobb, H. P. 
Barbour, W. B. Cobbold, F. T. 
Beith, G. Coleridge, hon. B. 
Biggar, J. G. Collings, J. 
Blades, J. H. Commins, A. 
Blaine, A. Compton, Lord W. G. 
Blake, T Condon, T. J. 
Bolton, J. C. Connolly, L. 
Bolton, T. H. Conway, M. 
Borlase, W. C. Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Brown, A. H. Cook, E. R. 
Brunner, J. T. Cook, W. 
Burt, Coote, T. 
Byrne, G Corbet, W. J. 

eron, Cossham, H. 
Cameron, J. M Cox, J. R. 
Campbell, H Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Carew, J. L Craven, J. 
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Crawford, W. Moulton, J. F. 

Cremer, W. R. Newnes, G. NOES. 

Crilly, D. Nolan, Calne J.P. | Agg-Gardner, J.T. Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Crompton, C Nolan, J Ainslie, W. G. Evelyn, W. J. 

Currie, Sir D O’Brien, J. F.X. Allsopp, G. E , W. 

Dillon, J. O’Brien, P. J. Amherst, W. A. T. Ewing, A. 0. 

Duckham, T O’Brien, W. Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Duncan, D O’Connor, A. Baden-Powell, G.S. Fellowes, W. H. 

Ellis, J. O’Connor, J. Baggallay, E. Fergusson, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Esmonde, Sir T. O’Connor, T. P. Baily, L. R. Field, Captain E. 

Esslemont, P. O'Doherty, J. E. Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Fineh, G. H. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. O’Hea, Balfour, G. W. Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 

Fenwick, ©. 0’ Kelly, J Bartley, G. C. T. a. G. 

Ferguson, J. E. J. Parnell, C. S. Barttelot, Sir W. B. Fisher, W. H. 

Finlayson, J. Pickersgill, E. H. Bates, Sir E. Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Finucane, J. Picton, J. A. Baumann, A. A. Fletcher, Sir H. 

Fletcher, B. Powell, W. R. H. Beach, right hon. Sir Folkestone, Viscount 

Flower, C. Power, P. J. M. E. Hicks- Forwood, A. B. 

Flynn, J. C. Pulley, J. Beadel, W. J. Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Foley, P. J. Pyne, J. D. Beresford, Lord C. W. Fraser, General C. C. 

Forster, Sir C. Redmond, J. E. De la Poer er, R. Richard- 

Foster, Dr. B. Redmond, W. H. K. | Bethell, Commander son- 

Fox, F. Reynolds, W. J. Bigwood, J. Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 

Gibb, T. E. Richardson, T. Birkbeck, E. J.8. 

Gilhooly, J. Righy, J. Blaine, R. 8. Gent-Davis, R. 

Gill, H. J. Roberts, J. (Curvn. E.) Blundell, Col. H.B. H. Gibson, J. G. 

Gill, T. P. Roberts, J. (Flnt. Bgs.) Bonsor, H. C. 0. Giles, A. 

Gladstone, H. J. Roe, T. Boord, T. W. Goldsworthy, Major- 

Gourley, E. T. Rogers, J. E. T. Bourke, right hon. R. General W. T. 

Gray, E. D. Russell, E. R Bridgeman, Col. hon. Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Grenfell, W. H. Saunders, W. F. 0. Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Grey, Sir E. Sexton, T. Bristowe, T. L. Green, E. 

Haldane, R. B. Shaw, T. Brodrick, hon. W. St. Greenall, Sir G. 

Harker, W. Sheehan, J. D. J. F. Gregory, G. B 

Harrington, E Sheehy, D. Brookfield, A. M. Grimston, Viscount 

Harris, M. Sheil, E. Brooks, Gunter, Col. R. 

Hayden, L. P. Small, J. F. Burdett- Coutts, W.L. Hall, C. 

Hayne, C. Seale- Smith, W. B. Ash. -B. Hallett, Colonel F. C. 

Healy, M. Spencer, hon. C. R. Burghley, Lord Hughes- 

Healy, T. M. Spensley, hon. H. Campbell, Sir A. Halsey, T. F. 

Hooper, J. Spicer, H. Camphell, J. A. Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hunter, W. A. Stack, J. Chaplin, st. hen. it. Hamilton, Lord E. 

Ince, H. B. Stafford, Marquess of Charrington, 8. Hamilton, Lord F. S. 

Jacks, W. Stevenson, F. 8 Coddington, W Hamilton, right hon. 

Jenkins, D. J. Stuart, J. Cohen, L. L. Lord G. F. 

Johns, J. W. Sullivan, D. Commerell, Adml. Sir Hamley, Gen. SirE. B, 

Jordan, J. Sullivan, T. D. J. Hanbury, R. W. 

Kelly, B. Sutherland, T. Compton, F. Hankey, F. A. 

Kenny, M. J. Tanner, C. K. Cooke, C. W. R. Hardcastle, E 

Kitching, A. G. Thomas, A. Coope, O. E. Hardcastle, F. 

Labouchere, H. Tuite, J. Corbett, A. C. Hartington, Marq. of 

Tacaita, C. C. Verney, Captain E. H. | Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. Heaton, J. H. 

Lalor, R. Wason, E Courtney, L. H. Heneage, E. 

Lane, W. J. Watson, T. Cranborne, Viscount § Hervey, Lord F. 

Lawson, H. L. W. Watt, H. Cross, rt. hon. SirR. A. Hickman, A. 

Leahy, J. Wayman, T. Cross, H. 8: Hill, Lord A. W. 

Leamy, E. West, Colonel W. C. Cubitt, right hon. G. Holland, rt. hon. Sir 

Leicester, J. Westiake, J. Curzon, Viscount =, ti 

Macfarlane, D. H. Will, J. 8. Dawson, R. Holmes, rt. hon. H. 

Maclean, F. W. Williams, A. J. De Cobain, E. S. W. a a right hon. A. J. 

M‘Arthur, A Wilson, H. J. Denison, E. W. 

M‘Carthy, J. Wilson, J. (Durham) | Denison, W. B. Houldsworth, W. H. 

M‘Carthy, J. H. Wilson, J. (Edinbgh.) | De Worms, Baron H. Howard, J 

M‘Donald, P. Winterbotham, A. B. | Dimsdale, Baron R. Howard, J. M. 

M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Yeo, F. Dixon-Hartland, F.D. Hughes, Colonel E. 

M‘Lagan, P. Duncan, Colonel F. Hunt, F. 8. 

Marum, E. M. TELLERS. Duncombe, A. Hunter, Sir G. 

Mason, 8. Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. — J. F. 

Mayne, T. Balfour, Sir G. H. Isaacs, L. H. 

Molloy, B. - Barclay, J. W. Edwardes-Moss, T. 0. Jackson, W. L. 

Montagu, S. Egerton, hn. A.J. F. James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. Jennings, L. J. 
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Johnston, W. Powell, F. 8. House all requisite information respecting their 
Jones, P. Price, Captain G. E. contents, and do report the same from time to 


Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir 
U. J. 


Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
Ker, R. W. B. 
Kimber, H. 
King, H. 8. 
Kinnear, J. B. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
hon. H. T. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Lloyd, W. 
Long, W. H. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macdonald, rt. hon. J. 
H. A. 


Maclean, J. M. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
. J. R. 
Marrictt, rt hn. W. T. 
Marton, Maj. G. B. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E 
Mills, C. W. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mulholland, H. L. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Norton, R. 

O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, R. H. 

Pearce, W. 

Pease, Sir J. W. 
Pease, A. E. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Percy, Lord A. M. 
Pilkington, G. A. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Pomfret, W. P. 


Ritchie, C. 'T. 

Robertson, J. P. B. 

Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Sandys, Lieut-Col. T. 
M 


Saunderson, Maj. E. J. 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 

Seton-Karr, H. 

Sidebottom, W. 

Sitwell, Sir G. R. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, D. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hon.Col. F. 

Stanley, E. J. 

Stewart, M. 

Sturrock, P. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Temple, Sir R. 

Tipping, W. 

Tollemache, H. J. 

Tomlinson, W. E. M. 

Trotter, H. J. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 

Valentine, C. J. 

Vincent, C. E. H. 

Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 

Waring, Colonel T. 

Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 

White, J. B. 

Whitley, E. 

Winn, hon. R. 

Wodehouse, E. R. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 

Wroughton, P. 

Yorke, J. R. 

Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Main Question proposed. 


Debate arising. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. 
Jesse Collings,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Ordered, 'That a Select Committee be ap- 





pointed, to whom shall be referred all Petitions 
presented to the House, with the exception of 
such as relate to Private Bills ; and that such 
Committee do classify and prepare abstracts of 
the same, in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to the 





time to the House ; and that the reports of the 
Committee do set forth the number of signatures 
to each Petition only in respect to those signa- 
tures to which addresses are affixed :—And that 
such Committee have power to direct the print- 
ing in extenso of such Petitions, or of such parts 
of Petitions, as shall appear to require it:—And 
that such Committee have power to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to the 
House. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Sir Cuarues Forster, Mr. Wit11am Lowruer, 
Mr. Cavenpisn Bentinck, Marquess of Srar- 
rorp, Colonel Bripeeman, Sir Caartes Ten- 
NANT, Mr. Mutunoiianp, Viscount Lymineton, 
Sir Artuvr Bass, Mr. Ricnarp Power, Sir 
Herpert Maxwett, Mr. M‘Lacan, Mr. Reat- 
NALD Yorxe, Mr. Henry Toittemacue, and 
Mr. T, P. O’Connor. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 


LUNACY (VACATING OF SEATS) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend the 
Law in regard to the Vacating of Seats in the 
House of Commons, ordered to be brought in by 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Pule- 
ston, and Mr. William Corbet. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 


SPORTING LANDS RATING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend the 
Law as to the Rating of Lands occupied for 
Sporting Purposes in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Marquess of Staf- 
ford, Mr. Mackintosh, and Dr. Farquharson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. King, Bill to amend “ The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. King, Mr. Kimber, Mr. 
Baggallay, and Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (CORNWALL) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Borlase, Bill to prohibit 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday in 
Cornwall, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Borlase, Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. 
Bickford Smith, and Mr. David Jenkins. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 88.] 


PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William Corbet, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to Private 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, and to make other 
and more suitable provision for paying-patients, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. William Corbet, 
Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. P. J. Power, Dr. Cameron, 
and Mr. Mayne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 
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ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to secure to 
the public the right of Access to Mountains and 
Moorlands in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Cheney Bolton, Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. D. Crawford, Sir Henry Roscoe, and Mr. 
Edward Russell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 90.) 


DOUBLE RETURN. 


—o——. 


SCOTLAND DIVISION OF LIVERPOOL 
AND BOROUGH OF GALWAY. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House 
that he had received a Letter from 
Thomas P. O’Connor, esquire, returned 
as a Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool, and for the Borough of 
Galway, making his election for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool ; and the 
said Letter was read as followeth :— 


Jan, 25. 
Sir, 

Having been elected for both the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool and the Borough of Galway, 
I beg to inform you that I elect to sit for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool. 

Your obedient Servant, 
T. P. O CONNOR. 

The Right Hon. 

The Speaker. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 26th January, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Took the Oath— The Lord 
Headley. 

Pustic Bit —- Second Reading — Committee 
negatived — Third Reading—Land Registry 
(7), and passed. 


NEW PEER. 


William Buller Fullerton Baron El- 
phinstone in that part of the United 
Kingdom called Scotland, having been 
created Baron Elphinstone of Elpbin- 
stone in the county of Haddington— Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


{January 26, 1886} 
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LAND REGISTRY BILL.—(No. 7.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, the mea- 
sure had become necessary in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Brent Spencer 
Follett, Q.C., who had for some years 
been Chief Registrar of the Land Re- 
gistry Office, and because no provision 
had been made in the Act of Parliament 
which constituted the office for the duties 
of the Registrar being performed by 
another Registrar, and it might be that 
any proceedings in the office in regard 
to titles of land would be void. It was 
therefore necessary that something 
should be done ; but as considerable dis- 
satisfaction had been expressed at the 
amount of business done and at the dis- 
proportionate expenditure of the office, 
it had been thought inexpedient to make 
&@ permanent appointment, especially 
pending the proposed alterations in re- 
gard to land transfer, which subject the 
Government hoped shortly to deal with. 
The Land Transfer Bill would include 
provisions for the registration of land 
generally, and for the discharge of duties 
by the Registrars. Under all the cir- 
stances, the Government thought it 
would be desirable to make temporary 
provision for the discharge of the duties 
of the vacant office. He begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived : Then Stand- 
ing Order No. XXXV. considered (ac- 
cording to Order), and dispensed with ; 
Bill read 3*, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter past 
Four o’clock, 
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Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—— 


PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS. 


Select Committee on Standing Orders 
nominated: — Ordered, That the Com- 
mittee do consist of Twelve Members :— 
Mr. Josern Cowen, Mr. Dwyer Gray, 
Mr. Hausey, Mr. Witttam Lowruer, 
Sir Joun Mowsray, Colonel Notan, Mr. 
Rarkes, Mr. Crate Setar, Mr. Srans- 
FELD, Sir Cartes Tennant, Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD, and Mr. Yorke were nominated 
Members of the Committee. —( Sir John 
R. Mowbray.) 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee of Seleetion do 
consist of Nine Members.” —( Sir John R. 
Mowbray.) 


Dr. CAMERON said, the functions 
of the Committee of Selection were, 
under ordinary circumstances, not very 
important or responsible. They had 
the duty of appointing Members to 
serve on Private Bill Committees—a duty 
that involved no feeling of political 
partizanship; and the duty of appoint- 
ment had, no doubt, been performed as 
efficiently and fairly as anyone could 
desire. Up to two years ago the nomi- 
nation of Members to serve on Commit- 
tees involved nothing in connection with 
Party politics or Public Business; but 
two years ago the Rule was passed to 
refer two classes of Public Bills to Grand 
Committees, and on that occasion the 
selection of Members to serve on these 
Grand Committees was entrusted to the 
Committee the appointment of which 
was now moved. On that occasion, 
when the Committee was nominated, it 
was considered that the change proposed 
to be made in its functions had so 
greatly increased its importance that its 
constitution should bereconsidered; anda 
long and somewhat acrimonious debate 
resulted in the number of Members of 
the Committee being augmented from 
five to eight. In passing, he might call 
attention to one circumstance he could 
not understand. He found that in the 
Standing Order it was provided that the 
Committee of Selection should consist of 
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the Chairman of the Committee on 
Standing Orders, who, ex officio, was to 
be Chairman of the Committee of Se- 
lection, and seven other Members, eight 
in all. That was the provision he found 
in the Standing Orders, in the edition so 
late as August last. If the action of the 
Rule, entrusting to the Committee tho 
selection of Members of the Grand Com- 
mittee, rendered it necessary for the 
House to reconsider the constitution of 
that Committee, then the nature of the 
new Rules of Procedure, which it was 
proposed to submit to the House in the 
present Session, rendered it doubly 
necessary to be vigilant in the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. When the 
Grand Committees were appointed, only 
two classes of Bills were proposed to be 
sent to them, and when those Bills came 
back from the Committees the House 
was at liberty to reconsider any Amend- 
ments made, and re-open the whole sub- 
ject; but, under the proposed new Rules 
of Procedure, it was proposed that a 
number of different Select Committees 
on Public Bills should be appointed, 
and that virtually the entire powers 
the House in Committee exercised over 
the details of the Bills should be en- 
trusted to those Committees, so that, 
when the Bills came back to the House, 
the House would be deprived of that 
opportunity of thorough discussion it 
had hitherto enjoyed. When the Bills 
came back without Amendments they 
were to be set down for third reading, 
and it would be difficult to propose any 
Amendment—it would have to be done 
on a Motion for the re-committal of the 
Bill. When the Bills came back with 
Amendmentsthe House was to have an op- 
portunity of considering them; but, those 
being considered, then the question of 
third reading was to be put without de- 
bate. He would not now discuss the merits 
of the proposed new Rules of Procedure ; 
but it became very evident that the 
Committee to whom it was proposed to 
entrust such powers should be very 
carefully selected. As he had said, in 
selecting Members to serve on Private 
Bill Committees, no Party questions 
were involved. From his point of view, 
the constitution of the tribunals before 
which Private Bills were promoted, and 
the means offered for discussion of Busi- 
ness, were utterly unsatisfactory, and it 
would be impossible by any contrivance 





| to make them worse; but with that, for 
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the moment, he was not concerning him- 
self. But now it was pro to en- 


trust to the Committee of Selection the 
selection of Select Committees, to whom 
all Public Bills, unless they were Money 
Bills, were to be referred. It was ad- 
mitted, in connection with any Commit- 
tee on a public matter, that it was neces- 
sary the existence of Party feeling should 
be recognized, the division of Select 
Committees was determined by the 
pte ; so many Members to represent 
the Government, so many representing 
the Opposition, and so many the fol- 
lowers of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell). But the 
appointment of these Committees was 
always made by the House; and if any 
unfairness was thought to exist in the 
nomination, it was open to any Member 
of the House to challenge the nomi- 
nation. But when a Committee was 
appointed by the Committee of Selection 
the House had no opportunity of doing 
any such thing; the nominations were 
made by the Committee sitting in pri- 
vate, and the House was deprived of all 
jurisdiction in the case. He did not 
wish to impute to any Member of that 
Committee any but the highest con- 
scientious motives; but it was obvious 
that a man entertaining particular poli- 
tical views would think that the best and 
most sensible Member likely to thrash 
out any subject would be a Member of 
his own Party. Thus, without any con- 
scious bias, a Committee would be found 
constituted in a manner more or less 
reflecting the composition of the Com- 
mittee of Selection. That rendered it 
very important to look to the composi- 
tion of that Committee before placing it 
ina Pare in which it might be soon 
called on to exercise most important 
functions. He supposed it was no secret 
that certain differences of opinion existed 
in the manner in which they regarded 
political questions between the two 
wings of the Liberal Party. Probably 
there was as much difference as to the 
standpoint from which questions were 
regarded between Whigs and Radicals 
as between certain portions of the Con- 
servative Party and the Whigs. That 
being so, it was but proper that the 
Radical element should be represented 
to an extent commensurate with its 
strength and importance in the House 
on that Committee, which would have to 
Select the Grand Committees or the 
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Select Committees, as they were called, 
which would have to deal with all 
legislation that came before the House. 
In the proposed Committee of nine, 
only one Radical was nominated among 
the number. As for the followers of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
they were very well able to take care of 
themselves; they did take care of them- 
selves on the last occasion, and were 
retty certain to get what they desired. 
ut another section of the House, in which 
he had the honour to be included, con- 
sisted ofScotch Representatives, who were 
not so pertinacious in ventilating griev- 
ances they might feel. Scotch Members 
were represented by a single name, and 
of course, in nine, they could not well 
expect a great many more; but the 
Gentleman selected was a Conservative ; 
and if it was necessary to treat the com- 
position of the Committee from a Party 
point of view he would point out that 
six-sevenths of the Scotch representa- 
tion were Liberal, and therefore it was 
doing anything but reflecting the nature 
of that representation to nominate a 
Scotch Conservative Member. Scotch 
representation was only conceded, if he 
remembered rightly, after the vigorous 
remonstrance of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay). So long as the duties of the 
Committee were unimportant, so lon 
as they had to deal with Private pm, | 
not Public Business, its composition wasa 
matter of little importance. Its business 
had been to select Members almost in a 
sort of rota for service on Private Bill 
Committees, and the manner in which 
that was done left no ground for com- 
plaint. When it was proposed to en- 
trust it with the selection of Grand Com- 
mittees the question of the constitution 
of the Committee of Selection was natu- 
rally raised, and serious alterations were 
made in that Committee ; and now, when 
it was proposed to entrust the Committee 
with far greater and more responsible 
duties, it was proper that the House 
should seriously consider the nomina- 
tions. It might be said that the new 
duty to which he referred had not yet 
been imposed on the Committee. That 
was quite true; but if they allowed this 
Committee of Selection to be appointed 
without challenge, then, when the new 
Rules of Procedure came before the 
House, they would be told if they made 
any objection that the new Rules were 
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known to the House when this Com- 
mittee was appointed, and no protest 
was made. At least he thought that a 
protest should be made; and to empha- 
size that protest he would move the ad- 
journment of the debate, were it not 
that by doing so he should formally 
debar the right hon. Baronet from 
making explanations. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, the 
hon. Member grounded his objection to 
the appointment of the Committee on the 
hypothesis that under new Rules of Pro- 
cedure new duties would be imposed on 
the Committee. But the new Rules 
were not yet before the House, and it 
was a rather strong hypothesis to as- 
sume their adoption as a reason for not 
appointing a Committee having neces- 
sary duties to perform. When the new 
Rules were before the House for discus- 
sion, then would be the time to consider 
whether, in view of new duties to be 
entrusted to it, the question of a recon- 
stitution of the Committee should be 
raised. But there were present duties 
for the Committee to discharge ; whether 
important or not, they were necessary 
for the conduct of Private Bill legisla- 
tion. Undoubtedly, as the hon. Mem- 
ber said, in 1882, in view of the ap- 

ointment of Grand Committees the 
Eommittee of Selection was enlarged, 
after an important discussion, to eight 
Members, subsequently raised to nine 
to meet the views of hon. Members 
from Ireland. In the nominations the 
object was to secure Gentlemen of known 
experience, and the House at large would 
admit that hitherto the Committee had 
well performed its duties. It would be 
invidious to go into the various shades 
of opinion represented; and he could 
assure the hon. Member that Party con- 
siderations were set aside by the Com- 
mittee upstairs ; but it would be observed 
that in the endeavour to secure Gentle- 
men of large Parliamentary experience 
there had been included from the Op- 
osition side of the House the noble 
rd the Member for West Derbyshire 
(Lord Edward Cavendish), the junior 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy), the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), and the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he re- 

gretted that the explanation of the right 
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hon. Baronet was not at all satisfactory. 
In the last Parliament he raised this 
question in consequence of the Scotch 
Representative being selected from the 
Conservative Party, and a concession 
was then made, another Scotch Member 
being added to the Committee, who, 
however, did not now represent a Scotch 
constituency. New Members should 
understand that important duties would 
devolve on thisCommittee. Toit would 
be referred the selection of Members to 
serve on Private Bill Committees, and, in 
many cases, on Hybrid Committees; and, 
according to the proposal in the new 
Rules of Procedure, the Committee 
would be entrusted with the duty of 
selecting Committees on Public Bills. 
The right hon. Baronet retorted upon 
his hon. Friend that it would be time to 
raise his objection on the discussion of 
the new Rules; but he did not know 
that there was any urgency in the ap- 
pointment of this Committee of Selection. 
It might very well be deferred for some 
time. The House appeared to be in a 
transition state, and might very well 
defer consideration of this subject for a 
time, in order to give the fright hon. 
Gentleman and those who advised him 
time for consideration of their position, 
and to submit new proposals to the 
House. He did not object to the 
nominations, but he thought the num- 
ber too few. It was all very well 
in former times, when the two Parties 
were very distinct and divided in the 
House, and the principle of =qual repre- 
sentation was followed by appointing 
half from each side of the House; but 
Irish Members had secured recognition 
of their claims, and the old method was 
revised. He did not wish, and he did 
not think, that Party considerations 
should entirely determine the appoint- 
ment of this Committee; he did not 
think that the question of nationality 
should decide it; but there were prac- 
tical reasons why the Committee should 
be fairly representative of the House. 
It was obviously desirable that the Com- 
mittee of Selection should, as far as 
possible, be acquainted with the general 
sense of the House, and with the special 
qualifications of Members; and there 
would be more probability of that in an 
increased and proportional representation 
of each country. Then it was obvious 
that if the Committee was to select Mem- 
bers who were to give decisions on Public 
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Bills, the Members appointed should be 
selected from the various Parties. The 
Committee of Selection should be very 
considerably increased, securing better 
representation of the feeling of the 
House, and better qualification for its 
responsible duties. He did not wish to 
raise a point of Order ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had not explained why he 
had deviated from the Standing Order 
in nominating nine Members, the Stand- 
ing Order providing that the number 
should be eight. That was a point to 
which he would direct attention ; and 
for the purpose of giving the right hon. 
Gentleman the opportunity of expla- 
nation, and for the purpose of allow- 
ing time for further consideration, he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. J. W. Barclay.) 


.Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped the 
House would not adjourn the debate, 
seeing that the appointment of the Com- 
mittee was a matter of ordinary business 
arrangement. ‘The names now proposed 
were those of Gentlemen who would 
command the confidence of the House ; 
and he would remind the hon. Member 
who moved the adjournment that one 
or two of the names were proposed ex- 
pressly in recognition of a somewhat 
similar complaint made in the last Par- 
liament. The names of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) and 
of his right hon. Friend Sir Henry Wolff, 
who was then Member for Portsmouth, 
were added to give to the Committee a 
certain infusion of new blood. Having 
regard to the past services of the Gentle- 
men nominated, he could not but think it 
would bea rather bad example fora House 
anxious to earn a good name in the coun- 
try for prompt attention to business if, 
on the threshold, they stumbled over 
the nomination of a Committee for or- 
dinary business upstairs. He could not 
but think that the hon. Member, on re- 
flection, would think there was hardly 
sufficient reason for postponement. The 
House was full; the names proposed 
were well known; and he could not be- 
lieve the House at a future time would 
be better qualified than now to arrive at 
a conclusion. 

Mr. THOMAS WATSON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was addressing a 
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number of practical men. Would he, 
therefore, be good enough to explain 
why it was necessary to appoint the 
Committee to-day rather than a few 
days hence ? 

Str ROBERT FOWLER said, as he 
understood one objection to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, it was that 
the right hon. Member for Leeds, 
who represented Edinburgh University 
in the last Parliament, was no longer a 
Scotch Member. But, though bis right 
hon. Friend had changed his seat, he 
had not lost his knowledge of Scotch 
matters. It seemed absurd that the 
Private Business of the House, and 
some of its Public Business, too, should 
be delayed and thrown out of gear be- 
cause his right hon. Friend had changed 
his seat from Edinburgh to Leeds. 

Dr. CAMERON said, one reason for 
adjournment was that in 1883, when 
the Committee was in a similar position, 
the appointment was not made until the 
27th of February, a month subsequent 
to the present date. Another reason for 
adjournment was that the right hon. 
Baronet had not answered the objection 
raised to the effect that the Standing 
Order provided that the Committee 
should consist of eight Members. That 
was the rule laid down in the last edi- 
tion of the Standing Orders, August, 
1885; and that prevented him from 
moving the omission of eight to insert 
a larger number. That being so, it 
appeared to him an irregularity that 
showed the rather loose manner of con- 
stituting the Committee, when the Chair- 
man gave Notice of a Motion in direct 
contravention of Standing Order 98, to 
which he referred. For this reason, and 
because, two years ago, the Committee 
was not appointed until February 27, 
and no one suffered inconvenience in 
consequence, the +f apy “By might 
very well be deferred for a few days. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
could assure the hon. Member there was 
nothing irregular in the Motion. Last 
year, or the year before, the number 
was enlarged to nine, and the House 
agreed to the appointment. The House 
met earlier this year; Private Bills had 
to be grouped, Members had to be com- 
municated with, and there must be 
delay and inconvenience if the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was delayed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he felt they 
should hesitate to interfere with the 
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re course of Business in matters of 
this kind at the present stage, unless 
there were very strong and clear grounds 
for doingso. The objections were urged 
at an earlier hour than he usually 
attended the regular course of Business, 
and, perhaps, he had hardly heard them 
all. He could hardly think, in the in- 
terest of Scotland, there was any great 
reason to complain, or to found a Mo- 
tion for postponing the nomination. He 
did not know whether any other sub- 
stantial objection had been or could be 
taken ; and when there were no objec- 
tions of a solid or substantial character 
he, in matters of detail, felt a disposition 
to defer to the authority of old Members 
experienced in these matters, and to 
whose labours the House was consider- 
ably indebted. As at present informed, 
it might be imperfectly, he should be 
sorry to see the Motion pressed to a 
division. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 43; Noes 
399: Majority 356.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, ‘‘That 
the Committee do consist of fifteen 
instead of nine Members.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has exhausted his right of speaking. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the name of Lord ward 
Cavendish be placed upon the Com- 
mittee.”—(Sir John R. Mowbray.) 


Dr. CAMERON said, he had been 
careful to explain that he had not made 
his protest on any personal grounds, but 
ted upon general considerations. But, 

aving made a protest, he desired to 
intimate that he should take action upon 
the matter when the new Rules were 
proceeded with, if ever they did come 
on for discussion. He should then have 
an opportunity of pressing his objection 
to the policy of placing such large 
powers in the hands of the Committee 
of Selection. Having made his protest, 
he would not consider it proper to ob- 
trude himself further on the time of the 
House, or to waste time by challenging 
the various names upon the list. He 
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should, therefore, not make objection to 
any of the names. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lord Epwarp Cavenpisu, Mr. Cunrrr, 
Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Intineworrn, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carruy, Mr. Orr Ewrne, Sir 
Lyon Prayrarr, Mr. WuiTsREAD, and 
the Cuatrman of the Setecr Commitree 
on Sranpinc Orpers, nominated Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


QUESTIONS. 


——~¢—— 


THE STATE OF IRELAND—LEGISLA- 
TION FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE — THE 
PROTECTION OF LIFE, PROPERTY, 
ORDER, &c. 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Bracu) : 
Sir, I beg to give Notice, on behalf of 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, that on Thursday next 
he will move for leave to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of suppressing the 
National League and other dangerous 
associations, for the prevention of in- 
timidation, and for the protection of life, 
property, and public order in Ireland. 
In the event of the debate on the Ad- 
dress in reply to Her Majesty’s Gra- 
cious Speech not being concluded be- 
fore Thursday, it will be my duty to 
move the postponement of the Orders 
of the Day in order to give say right hon. 
Friend an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward his Motion; and we shall ask the 
House to give precedence to this mea- 
sure on every day on which it may be 
set down. It is our intention, Sir, to 
follow this measure by a Bill dealing 
with the Land Question, pursuing in a 
more extensive sense the policy indicated 
by the Land Purchase Act of last Ses- 


sion. 


FORESHORES AND FISHINGS 
(SCOTLAND). 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will cause 
to be prepared and lay upon the Table, a 
Return of all persons to whom the rights 
of the Crown to foreshore and exclusive 
fishing privileges have been granted 
around the coasts of Scotland ; the date 
of such grants; the consideration for 
which they were originally granted ; the 
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rent or other consideration now received 
for such rights; and their probable 
value to the grantees; also a Return of 
the same rights and privileges still re- 
tained by the Crown ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) : 
If the information desired were limited 
to time—say to the last 30 years—it 
would be possible to prepare a Re- 
turn of all persons to whom any Crown 
rights to salmon fishings or foreshores 
in Scotland have been sold or leased, 
with the dates of nt and the con- 
sideration paid, whether in a lump 
sum, or as rent tothe Crown. Such a 
Return would be mainly a compilation 
from Papers presented to this House by 
the Board of Trade and Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests. But it would 
not be possible to estimate the present 
value of these rights to the grantees ; 
and it would be neither possible nor ex- 
pedient to give a Return of such pro- 
perty still in the possession of the Crown. 
As to the last point, however, I believe 
that the presumption at law is that all 
foreshores and fisheries of the kind re- 
ferred to belong to the Crown, unless an 
adverse title can be proved. If the hon. 
Member will communicate with me, I 
will arrange with him the form of a 
Return which can be given. 


INLAND REVENUE-—ILLICIT STILLS 
(SCOTLAND). 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table a copy 
of the Correspondence between Mr. 
Winans and the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue relative to action of cer- 
tain excise officers searching for illicit 
stills on land occupied by him as deer 
forest ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson): I 
think it would be contrary to practice 
to present Correspondence of this na- 
‘nxe. to Parliament. But the Board of 

ments tevenue have no objection, and 

Tur % Member will communicate 

WAR Dbl! arrange for his seeing it. 
Norrucorte) : 
prohibiting suctTING OF SIDE ARMS 
tically, quarterm7g BAYONETS. 
appointment in al. asked the Secretary 
cause, as a rule, thy) ether it is true 
appointed to the jum, 4. were made 
the Army Pay Depart,,¢ where they 
it was deliberately .+..) » 
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Taz FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
NorrucoTe): The bayonets which, under 
the new and more severe test, have been 
found defective fall under two categories; 
the one long triangular Martini-Henry 
bayonets, and the other sword- bayonets. 
The former class have all been made in 
England, and, with few exceptions, at the 
Entield Factory. They were manufac- 
tured of crucible steel supplied either by 
Messrs. Firth and Sons or by Messrs. 
Saunderson, both being Sheffield firms. 
The sword-bayonets were made many 
years ago, partly at Enfield, from steel 
supplied by the above-named firms, and 
partly in Germany. It is not known 
whence the steel came from which the 
German arms were made. The majo- 
rity of the defective sword-bayonets are 
of German make. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, he wished to 
know how many years ago these bayo- 
nets were made, and whether the name 
of the firm and the date of their manu- 
facture were stamped upon them ? 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE: I cannot 
answer the Question without Notice; but 
a full Report is being made on the sub- 
ject by Colonel Arbuthnot, and will 
shortly be presented to the House. 

Cartars FELLOWES asked whe- 
ther Cavalry swords would be submitted 
to as severe a test as the bayonets had 
been ? 

Mr. H.8. NORTHOOTE: They will be 
submitted to a severe test ; but whether 
it will be as severe as the bayonet test I 
will leave the Surveyor General to 
answer. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 

Mr. RAIKES asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, having 
regard to the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal in the case of the Attorney Ge- 
neral v. Bradlaugh, by which it was de- 
clared that, ‘‘as long as the defendant 
remained in his present state of mind, 
he would be incapable of taking the 
oath within the meaning of the Act,” 
and also to the statement made by him 
in his letter to Mr. Speaker, printed in 
the Votes of this House of the 13th 
January 1886, that he was “ advised 
that, as a matter of law, a state of facts 
once established is presumed to exist 
until the contrary is proved,” Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to 
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take immediate action in this House 
to prevent the honourable Member for 
Northampton from sitting and voting 
in this House until he has established 
his capability of taking the oath of 
allegiance, or until the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal is reversed by a higher 
tribunal ? 

Mx. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he could 
state whether, when action was taken 
against the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, the Government would also 
consider whether they should not also 
take action against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bristol (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), who had ren- 
dered himself liable to a fine of £500 
and the loss of his seat by speaking be- 
fore he took the Oath ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am bound to say, in reply to 
the latter Question, that my opinion with 
regard to the action contemplated would 
be that it is extremely undesirable. In 
regard to the Question of my right hon. 
Friend, now that the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has, 
Sir, in consequence of your ruling, 
gone through the form of taking and 
subscribing the Oath, the validity of 
that form, in his case, now that it 
has been gone through, seems to me to 
be a question for the Courts of Law; 
and I understand that the hon. Mem- 
ber is now prosecuting in the House of 
Lords his appeal from the judgment of 
the Court oo Avenel. Therefore, I am 
not prepared to take action in this 
House upon the subject. 


RAILWAYS—FISH TRAFFIO RATES. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Government will 
consider the expediency of taking such 
action as will induce the several Rail- 
way Companies in the United Kingdom 
to make such reduction in their Fish 
Traffic Rates as will enable the fishing 
population of our northern coast towns 
to bring their products into competition 
with those now being imported from 
the Continent of Europe ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. E. Sray- 
nore): Sir, we propose shortly to intro- 
duce a Bill pen! wn with the rates and 
charges of Railway ery pk and 
in the preparation of that Bill we have 
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undoubtedly taken into consideration 
the point brought forward by the hon. 
Member. iI may add that we have 
lately received a numerously signed 
Petition from those interested in the 
fish trade in the North of Scotland ; and 
I have sent copies of it to the Railway 
Companies concerned asking for their 
observations upon it. 


LAND REGISTRY OFFICE — THE 
REGISTRAR. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
ment will postpone filling up the vacancy 
which has occurred in the office of Re- 
gistrar of the Land Registry Office, until 
the House has had the opportunity of 
considering the constitution of the Land 
Registry Office with the view either of 
abolishing it altogether or of extending 
its operations, so as to justify the ex- 
penditure connected with it? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the office, of Re- 
gistrar at the Land Registry Office with 
a salary of £2,500 per annum, has be- 
come vacant; whether the business of 
the said office is very slight; and, 
whether Government will abstain from 
filling it up until it can be ascertained 
whether said office can be abolished 
without inconvenience to public inte- 
rests ? 

Troe CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: The duties of ‘the Office of 
Land Registrar will be provided for with- 
out any fresh appointment. My noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor 
has introduced a Bill in “‘ another place” 
to enable the necessary provisioral ar- 
rangements to be made; and we hope 
that this House will assent to that Bill 
as rapidly as possible. 


SPAIN—THE COMMERCIAL NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 


Mr. PALMER asked the ™* 
eretary of State for Fore’ 
Whether this Government- Mr. Chan- 
a Treaty of Commerce «6 will cause 
Government so as to °0 the Table, a 


from this Country un¢ Whom the rights 
nation clause ? ore and exclusive 
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uested to give early attention to the 
subject of the unsatisfactory position of 
the commercial relations between this 
country and Spain. Preliminary com- 
munications have taken place between 
him and the Spanish Ministers ; but the 
new Spanish Ministry does not appear 
to be ready as yet to enter upon com- 
mercial negotiations. The hon. Member 
may be assured that this question will 
continue to receive the best attention 
both of the Foreign Office and of Her 
Majesty’s Legation at Madrid. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired to 
know whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to include 
in these negotiations the commercial re- 
lations between this country and the 
Spanish Colonies ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir. 


THE MAURITIUS—MR. COCKBURN 
STEWART. 


Mr. HEATON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Is Mr. Cockburn 
Stewart, late Colonial Secretary of Mau- 
ritius, still in the service of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and, has this 
gentleman satisfactorily replied to the 
charges alleged against him at Mau- 
ritius ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Colo- 
nel Srantey): Mr. Cockburn Stewart, 
Assistant Colonial Secretary of Mauri- 
tius, still holds that office. He is now 
on leave, but is about to return to Mau- 
ritius, where an inquiry will be held as 
to the charges which have been made 
against him. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS. 


Dr. CLARK asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If Quartermasters are at 
present ineligible, by War Office Regu- 
lations, for employment in the Pay, 
Ordnance, Commissariat, and Prison De- 
partments; and, if so, on what grounds 
those officers are debarred from appoint- 
ments in these Departments ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
Norrucore): There is no rule absolutely 
prohibiting such appointments ; but, prac- 
tically, quartermasters are ineligible for 
appointment in all the departments, be- 
cause, as a rule, they are too old to be 
appointed to the junior grades. When 
the Army Pay Department was formed, 
it was deliberately intended that it 
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should act in relief of the compulsory 
retirement to which eaptains were liable. 
With this view, appointments were re- 
stricted to lieutenants and captains. As 
quartermasters can serve till 55 years of 
age, the same reason for opening the 
department to them does not exist. 


GREECE—COLLECTIVE NOTE OF THE 
EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is true that the British 
Minister at Athens has been instructed 
by Lord Salisbury to inform M. Delyannis 
that the British Government was pre- 
pared to send a fleet into Greek waters, 
in order to prevent the possibility of an 
attack upon Turkey by sea ? 

Mr. HEATON: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I wish to ask him the following on the 
same: subject — namely, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement made to-day by the Corre- 
spondent of The Times :— 

‘*Lord Salisbury’s sensible action is most 
opportune for the peace of Europe, and kindly 
to Greece herself. Telegrams have come in all 
the afternoon and evening testifying to the joy 
which all parts of this Empire feel at being 
relieved from the horrible nightmare of a 
European war ?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is only reading extracts from a 
newspaper. The reading of such ex- 
tracts is not asking a ocean of a 
Minister. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): In reply to the 
Question of the right hon. Pad 
opposite, I have to state that no such 
instruction was sent. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I wish to 
ask another Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of which I have not 
given Notice ; but I think he will find that 
it is included in the terms of the Notice 
I have already given. I wish to ask 
whether it is a fact that the six Powers, 
at the instance of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, presented a Collective Note 
intimating that a naval attack by Greece 
on Turkey would not be permitted; and 
whether it is a fact that, previous to the 
aa a of this Collective Note, 

er Majesty’s Minister at Athens had an 
interview with M. Delyannis, and in- 
formed him that in case this threat were 
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disregarded the British Fleet would be 


sent into Greek waters ? 
Mr. BOURKE: I think, Sir, that in 
the first place, with to the first 


of the Question of the right hon. 

entleman, my reply yesterday was a 
sufficient answer. As to the last Ques- 
tion, it is quite a different one. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman will see 
that a Question of such great importance 
cannot, consistently with my duty, be 
answered without Notice. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the Question on the Paper, 
Whether the British Minister at Athens 


has been instructed by Lord Salisbury | n 


to inform M. Delyannis that the British 
Government is prepared to send a fleet 
into Greek waters; and I now ask whether, 
at the interview which was held between 
M. Delyannis and the British Minister, 
this intimation was given? 

Mr. BOURKE: Exactly; I quite 
understand the Question. I have an- 
swered the Question which is on the 
Paper, which is quite different from the 
one which is now put to me. I have 
said no such instruction as is referred to 
in the Question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was sent to our Minister at 
Athens. That was the Question on the 
Paper, and that is my answer. But, I 
must repeat, it would not be consistent 
with my duty to answer the Question 
which the right hon. Gentleman puts to 
me now without Notice. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg to 
give Notice to the right hon. Gentleman 
that I will put another Question to him, 
and that, in consequence of the very 
unsatisfactory nature of his answers 
hitherto, I will, on the Report stage of 
the Address, if we ever get to it, call 
attention to this subject. 


IRELAND (EVICTIONS)—THE RETURNS. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, When the Irish Evic- 
tion Returns for quarters endi.g Sep- 
tember and December 1885 will be 
published ; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table a Return of the number 
of Uivil Bill processes and ejectments 
served, and judgments marked, in the 
four quarters of 1885 respectively ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question I 
would like to ask whether, at the same 
time, a Return would be furnished of 
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the cases of crime and outrage which 
have occurred in Ireland ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): The Return 
referred to in the first portion of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question was, I be- 
lieve, presented on the 21st instant, and 
will soon be ready. As regards the 
second part of the Question, I am not 
aware that the Government has any 
means of ascertaining the number of 
ae and ejectments which have 

een served; but if the hon. Member 
desires a Return of those entered in the 
books of the Clerk of the Peace, he can 
obtain it if he moves for it in the ordi- 


ary course. 
Mr. DILLON: I would ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
the number of processes served could 
not be ascertained from the Civil Bill 
officers ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I will make inquiries 
on the subject. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT — REPRESEN- 
TATIVE COUNCILS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When the Go- 
vernment intend to introduce the mea- 
sure for establishing Representative 
Councils for County Government in 
Great Britain ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Iam unable at present to name 
a day for the introduction of the mea- 
sure. 


GIBRALTAR—ZEBEHR PASHA—THE 
ORDINANCE. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Under what 
authority, and by what Law, Zebehr 
Pasha is detained a prisoner in Gibral- 
tar; and, how it is proposed to hold 
him prisoner ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Colo- 
nel Srantey): Zebehr Pasha is detained 
in custody at Gibraltar under the autho- 
rity of an Ordinance of the Legislature 
of Gibraltar, a copy of which is given 
in Parliamentary Paper 156 of April, 
1885. I am not in a position to say 
how long he will be detained. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ASSAULTS UPON 
CHILDREN. 
Mr. CONYBEARE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
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Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the case tried by Mr. Mansfield, at 
the Marlborough Street Police Court, 
of a man who quarrelled with his mis- 
tress’s five months old baby and brutally 
beat it on the arm, who excused himself 
on the ground that he did it in a fit of 
temper, and was ordered to find security 
in the sum of five pounds to be of good 
behaviour for the next three months; 
and, whether he will take any and what 
steps in order to protect innocent infants 
for the future ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHEeton Cross), in reply, said, he 
had learnt, with regard to the case re- 
ferred to, that no sensible injury was 
inflicted on the child. Although the 
Secretary of State had power to advise 
the Sovereign to remit a sentence, he 
had no power to interfere in order to 
make the punishment heavier. 


GENERAL GORDON—A PUBLIC MONU- 
MENT. 


CotoneL BROOKFIELD (for Sir 
Rosert Fowrer) asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he has 
taken any steps, pursuant to the Vote 
obtained last Session, for the erection 
of a public statue to the late General 
Gordon ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
PiunKet): Having carefully considered 
the subject, I decided to ask Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft, A.R.A., to undertake the 
execution of the statue of the late Gene- 
ral Gordon which was voted by Parlia- 
ment last summer; and I am glad to 
be able to inform the House that he has 
already made considerable progress with 
what appears to me to be a very beauti- 
ful design for the purpose. 


NAVY ESTIMATES—SHIPBUILDING 
VOTES. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether there is any 
foundation for the report published in 
The Daily News of the 19th instant to 
the effect— 

‘* That discovery has just been made at the Ad- 
miralty of a deficiency amounting to £200,000 
in connection with the Shipbuilding Votes ; ”’ 
and, if so, whether it is true, as stated, 
that it has hitherto been the practice of 
the Construction Department to minimise 
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the work done by contract each year so 
as to ensure a balance on the Contract 
Vote to make good any deficiency that 
may arise in the Dockyard Vote ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Rironte) : 
The statement that 


“A discovery has just been made at the Ad- 
miralty of a deficiency amounting to £200,000 
in connection with the Shipbuilding Vote” 
is somewhat misleading. The facts are 
that the progress which has been made 
with the ships building by contract has 
been in advance of the Estimates made 
at the commencement of the year. This, 
I think, the House will consider a mat- 
ter not of regret, but of congratulation. 
The result is that payments will have to 
be made this year to contractors of about 
£200,000 in excess of the amount taken 
for that purpose in the Estimates for the 
year. With reference to the second 
Question, I may say that, for some 
years past, the whole amounts inserted 
in the Estimates for contract work have 
not been so expended ; but considerable 
sums have been used for the purchase 
of stores, and for Dockyard wages. In 
1880-1 the saving on Contract Votes 
was £78,917 ; in 1881-2 it was £50,030; 
in 1882-3 it was £76,204; in 1883-4 it 
was £157,899; and in 1884-5 it was 
£47,791. Of these savings, roughly 
speaking, during the past five years 
£300,000 has been appropriated to 
Dockyard wages and purchase of stores. 


Magazine at Bermuda. 


WAR OFFICE—THE POWDER MAGA- 
ZINE AT BERMUDA. 


Stk EDMUND COMMERELL asked 
the Financial Secretary at War, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to 
the great danger to the dockyard at 
Bermuda from the close proximity of the 
powder magazine, and its faulty con- 
struction and condition, which have been 
repeatedly represented by the Military 
and Naval Commanders in Chief, notably 
by the late Director of Fortifications ; 
and, what steps are in contemplation to 
remedy such a serious danger to life and 
Government property ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
Norrucore): Steps are in course of 
being taken for the construction of a 
new magazine, which shall supersede 
the magazine referred to in the hon. and 
gallant Officer’s Question. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MERCHANT 
SHIPPING. 


Mr. BADEN-POWELL asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he 
can give the House any information as 
to what has become of the Royal Com- 
mission on Merchant Shipping? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. E. Srannore): 
The natural curiosity of my hon. Friend 
has been largely shared by others among 
us. He is, no doubt, aware that the Go- 
vernment has no control over the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commission on 
Merchant Shipping ; but, from inquiries 
which I have made, I learn that the 
next meeting of the Commission is likely 
to take place on Friday next. 


MEMBERS’ PLACES—PROTECTION 
OF SEATS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Mr. 
Speaker, I wish, Sir, to address a Ques- 
tion to you, which, at the commence- 
ment of the last Parliament, I addressed 
’ to your Predecessor. It is with refer- 
ence to the mode of securing seats in 
this House. I think it is understood 
that the only mode in which a Member 
can secure a particular seat for the night 
is by placing his hat upon it and attend- 
ing Prayers, and afterwards depositing 
a card in the place provided for the pur- 
pose on the back of the bench. I wish 
to ask you, Sir, whether it is permissible 
for hon. Members to come down to the 
House, and to place hats, which are not 
their own working hats, but duplicate 
hats—very often wideawakes—upon the 
seat, and then to leave the House and 
go about their ordinary business, and 
thus claim the right of retaining the 
seat during the evening ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Mitchell Henry), I have to 
say that the conditions of securing a 
seat, so far as the hats are concerned, 
are these:—In the first place, that the 
hat should, undoubtedly, be the bond 
fide ordinary hat in daily use by the 
hon. Member. The second condition, 
which is almost implied in the first, is 
that the hon. Member who owns the 
hat must be within the precincts of the 
House, either in the Committee Rooms 
upstairs, or elsewhere in the House. 
The third condition is that he must 
attend Prayers himself before he can 
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(Ireland). 
secure a seat. I will only remind the 
House that the whole question is one 
of mutual arrangement and courtesy 
between Member and Member; and al- 
though I do not wish to anticipate it 
for a moment, should any inconvenience 
be felt it would be my duty to revert to 
the Standing Order on the subject, 
which I will read to the House— 

“No Member’s name may be affixed to any 
seat in the House before the hour of Prayers; 
and that the Speaker is to give directions to 
the doorkeeper accordingly.” " 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—RELIEF OF 
DISTRESS IN THE ARRAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. CLANCY: I desire to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Ques- 
tion which I do not think will require 
any Notice. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether the promised Bill 
for the protection of life and property 
in Ireland will contain any provisions 
for the saving of the lives of the hun- 
dred families now threatened with star- 
vation in the Islands of Arran ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER: At present I can give no in- 
— as to the details of the 

ill. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — ABBEYLEIX 
UNION—RELIEF OF THE 
LABOURERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Might 
I ask the right hon. Geutleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the ab- 
sence of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether the Government is aware that 
the labourers in the Union of Abbeyleix 
are at present threatened with death 
from starvation ; whether the Abbeyleix 
Board of Guardians have telegraphed to 
the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to extend outdoor relief to these 
labourers, and the Local Government 
Board has refused to sanction the issue 
of outdoor relief; and, whether the Irish 
Government will communicate with the 
Local Government Board for the purpose 
of removing the difficulty ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot answer this Question 
without Notice. I would ask the hon. 
Member to put the Question to the Re- 
presentative of the Department about 
which the information is required. [ Cries 
of ‘*‘ Where is Smith ? ”) The Attorney 
General for Ireland, in the absence of 
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my right hon. Friend, I have no doubt 
would be prepared to answer the Ques- 
tion. 
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PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he wished to 
put a Question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in regard to the order of 
Business to-morrow. The Parliamentary 
Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill 
was down for second reading on that 
day. It was admitted to be a question 
of great importance; and seeing that it 
was largely supported on both sides of 
the House, and that the Leader of the 
Opposition, as well as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had expressed a desire 
for an early decision upon it, might he 
ask that Wednesday, at any rate, might 
be left sacred to private Members, who 
had so few opportunities of making 
progress with legislation ? 

TarCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the question to 
which the hon. Member referred was 
one of undoubted importance, although, 

erhaps, he did not concur in the hon. 

entleman’s views upon it. If the Bill 
did not come on to-morrow, he did not 
see how the question was likely to be 
fairly discussed during the present Ses- 
sion. Under these circumstances, he 
would not press the prosecution of the 
debate on the Address to-morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, whether 
he was to understand that they were 
going on with the debate on the Address 
to-morrow, or whether the Bill of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Woodall) was to 
be put down as the first Order; and, if 
so, whether or not it would be necessary 
that evening to move the adjournment 
of the debate upon the Address until 
after that Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, according to the Orders 
of the House, Private Business on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays took precedence 
of any debate on the Address; and, 
therefore, he had given Notice of the 
Motion which he was about to move, 
that the Order for resuming the ad- 
journed debate on the Address should 

ave precedence over Notices of Motion 
on that day. He did not intend to make 
a similar Motion to-morrow. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished, 
for the convenience of the House, to 
ask what would be the Motion made on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
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with reference to the course of Business 
at the close of the debate that evening ? 
He believed it had been expected by 
many, at any rate, that the debate on 
the Address would proceed to-morrow. 
It appeared, however, that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to proceed to-morrow 
with that debate; but that the second 
reading of a Bill of great interest was 
to be allowed by the Government to 
take its place; and the debate on that 
second reading, he presumed, in its 
natural course, would occupy Wednes- 
day. Therefore, was he to understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he 
would move that night that the debate 
on the Address should be adjourned 
until Thursday ? Or what Motion would 
he propose to make ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXOCHE- 
QUER said, that he should make no 
Motion with regard to the adjournment 
of the debate on the Address. Any 
hon. Member who thought fit to do so 
would, at the proper time, be entitled to 
move the adjournment of that debate. 
It would then stand over till Thursday, 
and on Thursday he would make the 
Motion of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I apprehend the 
day should be named on which the ad- 
journed debate is to be resumed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I speak with all deference to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s far greater 
experience ; but I should — 
that in the ordinary course of Business 
the debate on the Address would be 
adjourned till the next Government 
night, which is Thursday. 

rk. JOSEPH COWEN: Would it 
not, Mr. Speaker, be competent for any 
private Member to move that the de- 
bate on the Address be proceeded with 
to-morrow instead of a Bill introduced 
by a private Member? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If I may be 
permitted, I should like to ask you, Sir, 
if to-night, at the proper time, a Mo- 
tion is made for the adjournment of the 
debate, and if no other Motion be made, 
what would be the effect on the debate 
relating to the Answer to the Speech 
from the Throne ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : It would be neces- 
sary to name a day to which the debate 
would be adjourned, and that course 
could be taken day by day. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask, Sir, 
whether, in the event of the debate on the 
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Address being adjourned till Thursday 
by the House to-night, it would not ne- 
cessarily stand as the first Order of the 
Day for Thursday ; or whether the Go- 
vernment would not have the power of 
its own accord—as Thursday will be a 
Government night—of putting some 
other Business before it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: A Motion would 
have to be made that the Order of the 
Day should be postponed in order to 
make way for any other Motion. 


DOUBLE RETURN. 
—_—p— 


EASTERN DIVISION OF DONEGAL AND 
OSSORY DIVISION OF QUEEN’S 
COUNTY. 


Mr. Arruvr O’Connor, returned for 
the Eastern Division of Donegal, and 
for the Ossory Division of Queen’s 
County, stated that he elected to sit for 
East Donegal. 


MOTION. 
—_—jp— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazn Hioxs-Bzacn): I 
beg, Sir, to propose the Motion of 
which I have given Noticeo— 

“That the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Address, in An- 
swer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
have precedence, this day, over the Notices of 
Motions.” 

In doing so I should wish to explain 
in a very few words the position which 
I thought it proper to take up with 
reference to to-morrow. I had under- 
stood that there was a very strong 
feeling on both sides of the House in 
favour of an early discussion, and, if 
possible, a decision on the important 
question dealt with by the Bill of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Woodall). 
Well, Sir, for that reason, when the 
hon. Member appealed to me not to 
propose the resumption of the debate 
on the Address to-morrow, in order that 
his Bill might be discussed, and bear- 
ing in mind my own intention to pro- 
pose the tponement of the debate 
on the Address on Thursday, it seemed 
to me that the request of the hon. Mem- 
ber was one to which I might properly 
accede. We have no wish whatever to 
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accede to that request unless it is the 
desire of the House that we should do 
so. But if it is the desire of the House 
that the hon. Member’s Bill shall be 
postponed to an indefinite day, and that 
the debate on the Address should oc- 
cupy to-morrow, without, so far as I can 
see, a chance of arriving at a conclusion, 
Her Majesty’s Government will agree 
to that. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Address, in An- 
swer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
have precedence, this day, over the Notices of 
Motions.””—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Then, Sir, doI 
understand that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman understands it to be the desire 
of the House—and certainly, so far as I 
am able to gather it, I think it is the 
general desire of the House—that this 
Private Bill, however important, should 
not interfere with the debate on the Ad- 
dress, and if this Motion is agreed to to- 
night, in that case the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will likewise consent to give 
Notice of a similar Motion to-morrow ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rHz EXCHE- 
QUER: I will make inquiries in the 
course of the evening. 

Mr. DILLON said, that before this 
Motion was put he would like to make a 
few observations upon what seemed to 
him the extraordinary course which had 
been pursued by the Government. He 
thought that this Motion should not be 
allowed to pass by the Members of that 
House, more especially by the Members 
who represented the Irish people, with- 
out taking the present opportunity, the 
only one they would have, of entering 
their protest against the extraordinary 
course which was being adopted by the 
Government. The Government did not 
state their intention when they were 
laying the Most Gracious Speech of Her 
Majesty before the House, although 
they had had ample opportunities pre- 
viously of finding out all that they 
desired as regarded Ireland. If they 
had not then arrived at the conclusion 
that the affairs of Ireland had reached 
that condition that immediate action 
on their part was required, he would 
ask hon. Members what could have oc- 
curred within the t three or four 
days which had induced the Govern- 
ment to perform this extraordinary 
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somersault? They were told that if on 
the receipt of information which they 
were led to suppose was awaited from 
Ireland —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must point out to the hon. Member that 
he would not be in Order in discussing 
the Irish Question on the Motion for the 
postponing for this day of the Notices 
of Motion. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would not, 
then, continue that line of argument; 
but he had supposed that there was 
some connection between the two mat- 
ters. Of course, he bowed to the decision 
of the Speaker, and he would confine 
himself to the observations he had to 
offer upon the question whether the 
Orders of the Day should be postponed 
for the purpose of making way for the 
debate on the Address. The point to 
which he wished to address himself was 
this—that Tuesday also was a private 
Member’s night. Either the subjects 
raised in the Queen’s Speech from the 
Throne were of such importance as to 
justify the House in postponing the 
Business of private Members, so as to 
enable the consideration of the Speech 
to be proceeded with from day to day, 
or else they were not of sufficient im- 
portance. The House had been led to 
believe, until that evening, that the 
Speech would be proceeded with from 
day to day; and what he wanted to 
know was this—what reason had the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer given to induce the 
House to consent to the postponement 
of the Orders of the Day that evening, 
which would not apply equally wellon to- 
morrow, and equally well on Thursday ? 
He thought the House were entitled, 
before they agreed to the Motion, to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
state the reasons why they should agree 
to it. One new fact had certainly come 
under the notice of the House, and it 
was that the Government did not con- 
sider the questions raised in the Queen’s 
Speech to be of sufficient importance to 
justify the House in proceeding with 
the discussion of them from day to day, 
until they could arrive at a conclusion 
upon them. He should like to have 
some little information as to the Forms 
of the House. He was not much versed 
with them, having been for a long time 
absent from the House, and having been 
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Member, when he attempted to take 
part in the deliberations of the House. 
The argument he had been endeavour- 
ing to bring out when he was called to 
Order by the Speaker was this—that 
the statement, now for the first time 
ae before the House, that the de- 

ate was to be interrupted, and for all 
they knew interrupted for a week, a 
fortnight, or it was exceedingly likely 
to be even longer, if the Bill announced 
to be brought forward on Thursday was 
persisted with, was of so startling a 
nature that the debate, if postponed at 
all, would have to be pos 
very long time. Indeed, if the debate 
the Government proposed to continue 
that evening were of so little importance, 
he failed to see why it should be allowed 
to interfere at all with the privileges of 
private Members, whose opportunities 
were certainly not very enormous. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn OCsvrcart): 
I think, Sir, I can answer the Questions 
of the hon: Member in a manner which 
will satisfy him. The course which the 
Government propose to adopt to-night 
is, I imagine, in strict accordance with 
the course adopted on all former occa- 
sions when the debate on the Address 
has not been concluded within the first 
week in which the House met. In re- 
cent years the debate has been generally 
of a prolonged nature; and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite(Mr. Gladstone) 
will, I think, bear me out when I say 
that on several occasions, when the de- 
bate on the Address was not concluded 
before the first private Members’ night, 
a Motion of this kind was always made 
in order to enable the House to deal 
with the debate on the Address before 
proceeding to other Business. There- 
fore, there is nothing extraordinary in 
the course which the Government have 
adopted. Also the hon. Member will 
perceive, if he looks at the Notice Paper, 
that there is no Motion of any private 
Member of any very great importance— 
certainly no Motion of any importance 
compared with the Motion which the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) is going to submit to the 
House. The House will perceive that 
there is additional reason why the Go- 
vernment should make the Motion they 
have made to-night. There is no reason 
I know of to come to the conclusion that 
the debate on the Address may not con- 
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clude before Thursday ; and on Thurs- 
day my right hon. Friend has stated that 
he will make a Motion, if the debate on 
the Address is not concluded, to bring 
another subject before the notice of the 
Honse—a subject which he considers of 
the highest and most important charac- 
ter; a subject to which further debate 
on the Address must necessarily give 
way. Those are the reasons which the 
Government have for making this Mo- 
tion; and I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite and others will be in- 
clined to agree that there is nothing 
' extraordinary or abnormal in the Mo- 
tion, and nothing at variance with the 
regular and established practice of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. PARNELL: I apprehend, Sir, 
that the conduct of the Government, in 
making the Motion now under discus- 
sion, is not found fault with, except on 
the ground of the incompleteness of the 
Motion itself. It appears to me that it 
would be well for the House to decide, 
on the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether the debate on the Address 
should be interrupted in the extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented way suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman. From 
the hasty examination I have been able 
to make, it certainly seems to me that 
the debate on the Address has scarcely 
ever, if ever, been interrupted as the 
right hon. Gentleman suggests that it 
should be interrupted on this occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the Question is 
not one of the interruption of the debate 
on the Address, but the continuation of 
the debate on the Address. It is the 
ordinary Motion which is made when it 
is considered desirable to postpone the 
Motion standing in the names of private 
Members, so as to allow the debate on 
the Address to be proceeded with. 

Mr. PARNELL: With the view of 
putting myself in Order, I shall move an 
Amendment to the Motion. I propose 
to leave out all the words in the Motion 
after the word ‘precedence,’ in order 
to insert— 


“On all days on which it is set down over 
Notices of Motions and Orders of the Day,” 


so that the Motion will then read— 


“ That the Order of the Day for resuming the 
—- Debate on the Address, in Answer 
to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, have 
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precedence on all days on which it is set down 
over the Notices of Motions and Orders of the 
Day.” 

I wish, Sir, in other words, to ask the 
House to deal with this question as a 
whole, and to settle it now, so that our 
Business may not be interrupted to- 
morrow by a Motion to give precedence 
to the Address over the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Woodall), and 
so that it may not be interrupted again 
on Thursday, as ee by the Go- 
vernment, by a Motion with regard to 
precedence for coercive measures against 
Ireland. I think, Sir, we are in a posi- 
tion to deal with this question now, and 
to decide whether we shall adhere to 
existing precedents, which I believe are 
all on one side; or whether we shall 
declare that the debate on the Address 
shall be a continuous proceeding, as it 
has always been up to the present date, 
and shall not be interrupted each day 
by questions of the relative importance 
otf this, or that, or the other Bill. I wish 
to direct attention to the fact that, in all 
human probability, if the course which 
the Government has foreshadowed, and 
if my important Amendment be not 
agreed to, the discussion on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) cannot be con- 
cluded to-night, and that instead of re- 
suming the discussion on that Amend- 
ment to-morrow you will turn aside to 
the discussion of a Bill on the undoubt- 
edly important question of female fran- 
chise, and that instead of resuming the 
debate on Thursday you will turn aside 
to the other question of the coercion of 
Ireland. I would ask English agricul- 
tural Members, returned by the counties 
of England, whether they think they will 
be carrying out the wishes of their con- 
stituents, if they allow the Government 
to turn them away from the discussion 
of the very important subject of the 
agricultural situation in England, and 
the rights of the agricultural labourers 
on the Land Question? The motive and 
desire of the Government appears to 
be self-evident. Their stratagems are 
various. An Amendment was placed 
on the Paper late last night, just before 
the adjournment of the House—I have 
no doubt as the result of hurried con- 
sultation and communications between 
the front Treasury Bench and their fol- 
lowers—an Amendment to insert after 
the word ‘ Agriculture,” in the 11th 
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paragraph of the Speech, the following 
words :— 


“And humbly to represent to Her Majesty 
the injury which Trade and Agriculture both 
in this Country and the Colonies are suffering 
in consequence of the system of Bounties 
granted by foreign Powers.”’ ‘ 


The Government desired to put for- 
ward for discussion any question rather 
than the question of the interests of the 
labourers in the English counties; and 
when, Sir, as I understand, by the 
ruling of Mr. Speaker, the hon. Mem- 
ber, who gave Notice of the Amend- 
ment I have quoted, was unable to cut 
out the precedence obtained by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, the front Treasury 
Bench resort to another stratagem. They 
give Notice that on Thursday they 
will interrupt the dehate on the Address 
in order to get on to the question of Irish 
Coercion; and then, following the lead 
which was unwittingly given them by 
the hon. Member for Stoke on Women 
Suffrage, they eagerly jump at that 
question also, with a view to getting rid 
of another day, so as to render it more 
likely that the discussion on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
may be futile, vain, and of no issue 
whatever. I think it must be evident 
to the House that if we are to proceed 
in order and with due reverence to the 
Throne, we must go on with the debate 
on the reply to the Speech from the 
Throne until it has been concluded. 
The device of the Government must be 
patent to everybody—namely, to drag 
in any question they can for the purpose 
of evading debate on the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Ipswich, just as 
the drowning man clutches at a straw. 
The discussion upon the Address has 
not been carried on at any excessive 
length up to the present time, and the 
Amendments have not been pressed with 
undue pertinacity. I recollect occasions 
when Amendments to the Address occu- 
pied a fortnight in debate; and, as 
yet, two nights only have been taken up 
this Session. There is, therefore, no 
ground, from any point of view, for the 
claim of the Government to interrupt 
the proceedings in connection with the 
Address in order to proceed to the ques- 
tion of Irish Coercion, and to get rid of 
the agricultural question which was 
raised by the hon. Member for Ipswich. 
The only way in which the House can 
prevent the loss of time and energy will 
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be by agreeing to some such Amendment 
as I now pro 


Mr. T. M. HEALY seconded the 
Amendment. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
** precedence” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words, “‘ on all days on which 
it is set down over Notices of Motions and 
Orders of the Day.’’—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question ~ sed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there seemed to be no doubt that the 
House was placed in a somewhat diffi- 
cult position by the announcement 
which the Government had made. Every- 
one would agree that, whatever the 
causes that might lead to the necessity, 
it was a very inconvenient process, to say 
the least of it, that the Address to the 
Crown should be postponed to an inde- 
finite period. But he wished to suggest 
to the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) that he might confine the 
purport of his Amendment to that day 
and to-morrow. If that course were 
followed, the House would have time to 
ascertain how matters stood. The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had sug- 
gested that the debate on the Address 
might be concluded to-day or to-morrow. 
He was glad to hear that suggestion; 
because every Government was bound to 
do everything in its power to hasten the 
conclusion of a debate upon an Address 
proposed by itself. The House had dis- 
posed the previous evening of two 
Amendments to the Address; and he saw 
no reason why the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) should not be disposed of that 
night. The other Amendments might 
then be disposed of to-morrow ; and thus, 
the discussion arising out of the Address 
having been concluded, there would be 
no necessity for interrupting the debate. 
But the whole matter was hypothetical, 
and could not be determined until they 
should see what progress was made with 
the various Amendments set down for 
that and the following evening. If the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork should 
think fit to modify his Amendment so as 
to limit its effect to Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, the House would probably find 
a convenient way out of the difficulties 
which had arisen. 
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Mr. FINCH-HATTON observed that, 
as one of the English Members referred 
to by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), he was anxious to 
lose no time in taking up the challenge. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had threatened English county Members 
with the displeasure of their constituents 
if they did anything to postpone the dis- 
cussion of the interesting question about 
to be raised by the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). Probably 
his (Mr. Finch-Hatton’s) was about the 
worst case which the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork could have cited; be- 
cause his was a purely agricultural con- 
stituency, which took the greatest possi- 
ble interest in the question to be brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Ipswich. 
He (Mr. Finch-Hatton) had himself laid 
on the Table a Bill similar to that of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich. He begged 
to tell the hon. Member that his consti- 
tuents, interested as they were, would 
wish that it and every other subject 
should be postponed in favour of the 
consideration of an important question 
affecting the integrity of the Empire. 
His constituents would approve the pre- 
cedence of any measure which the re- 
sponsible Advisers of the Crown might 
hold to be necessary for the re-assertion 
of the supremacy of the law in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he would be 
very sorry to press the Motion; but it 
certainly did appear to be extremely in- 
convenient for the House to tie its hands 
with regard to what might be its possible 
action on Thursday next. He thought 
that when the proposal was made to- 
night that the debate be adjourned, the 
sense of the House should be taken as 
to whether it should be adjourned over 
to-morrow, or until to-morrow. 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I very much agree with what 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt); and after the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Woodall), 
of course I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with the debate 
on the Address to-morrow. Therefore, 
the matter could be simplified by the 
amendment of the Motion as proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, to which the Government 
would be willing to accede. But, in my 
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own defence, I may saythatI havesimply 
followed invariable precedent in giving 
Notice of Motion as applicable toa single 
day. Thehon. Memberforthe City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) made a suggestion which 
I must most earnestly repudiate. He 
seemed to suggest—and the remark was 
received with cheers by hon. Members in 
that quarter of the House—that we were 
endeavouring in this way to get rid of 
the agricultural question, which the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
wishes to raise on the Address. I never 
heard a more baseless assertion made in 
this House. We have placed this Mo- 
tion on the Paper in order that the hon. 
Member for Ipswich might have an op- 
portunity of bringing forward his Amend- 
ment this evening ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber who, so far as I know, is chiefly 
instrumental in postponing the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Ipswich is the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork himself. 
We are extremely desirous that the 
House should get to the discussion of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich. I had supposed, when I made 
a conditional promise to the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Woodall), that 
it would be perfectly possible that that 
discussion could be closed by a division 
to-night; but, if that be not possible, it 
might be resumed and concluded to- 
morrow. We in no way shirk the issue 
to be raised by the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich. But with regard to the additional 
proposal of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, that we shouid tie the 
hands of the House and the Government 
with reference to all days until the 
debate on the Address should be con- 
cluded, I must most earnestly entreat the 
House not in any way to sanction such 
a Motion as that. What it means is 
simply the delay of the proposal which 
we feel it our duty to make to the House 
on Thursday. I dare say that several 
hon. Members may think that we have 
been some time in making up our minds 
before presenting this proposal to the 
House. Iam not ashamed to say that 
we have been very reluctantly forced to 
the conviction that such a proposal is 
necessary. But, having arrived at that 
conviction, it is a necessary corollary that 
the proposal should be placed before the 
House without delay, and that the House 
should be asked by the Government to 
press it forward with the utmost expedi- 
tion which may be possible. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Everyone must, 
I think, subscribe to what has been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite with regard to the Motion of 
which he has given Notice to-day. That 
Motion is in perfect form and regularity, 
and when we are prepared I presume 
we may assent to it without any diffi- 
culty or objection. But the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that he has given 
a Notice to-day which raises a new 
question of very great importance with 
regard to the order of Business of the 
House—namely, whether it is desirable, 
either with a view to the observance of 
the usual practice of this House, or 
with a view to the ultimate despatch 
and expedition of any measure, that the 
Government should interpose Business 
of great importance in the middle of 
the discussion of its own Address? We 
have had a great deal of experience in 
former years in the discussion of such 
questions. But what I wish to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) is, that that is a question 
of very great importance, upon which 
it is extremely difficult to give a con- 
clusive judgment at a moment’s notice. 
I should certainly wish myself to have 
the opportunity of referring to former 
cases—even cases of Irish legislation, 
which, in my opinion, are nearly analo- 
gous, and which would afford us light 
upon the subject. What I wish to point 
out is that the suggestion of my right 
hon. Friend near me (Sir William Har- 
court) prejudices no one. It determines 
the course of Business to-day and to- 
morrow, and leaves us in a condition 
to inquire between this time and to- 
morrow what may be the bearings of 
the very important question raised by 
the Notice given on behalf of the Go- 
vernment to-night. I certainly would 
suggest—and I hope it may be done 
with the general consent of the House, 
if the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork assents—that the form recom- 
mended by my right hon. Friend near 
me should be adopted; because by to- 
morrow we should be in a position to 
select in our minds and adopt some 
definite course with regard to that pro- 
posal. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
thought that there would be no diffi- 
culty upon his own side of the House 
in bringing the discussion upon his 
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Amendment to a close that night. He 
was glad to see that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was disposed to do his best 
upon his side to bring it to an early 
conclusion, With regard to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for the 
Spalding Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Finch-Hatton), he ventured to say, from 
his knowledge of constituencies, in- 
cluding the hon. Gentleman’s own, that 
even that formula—which they ex- 
pected, but not quite so soon—about 
the integrity of the Empire would stand 
the Government in little stead if the 
interests of the labourers were put 
aside by a side wind. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he was 
very willing to adopt the suggestion 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), provided it were distinctly un- 
derstood that the Government would 
allow the judgment of the House to be 
taken on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
either that night or to-morrow. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words, ‘and 
To-morrow over other Orders of the 
Day and the Notices of Motions.”— 
(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Question, ‘That those words 
there added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


be 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on the Address, 
in answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
— have precedence, this day over the 

otices of Motions, and To-morrow over other 
Orders of the Day and the Notices of Motions. 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER Ma. 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question {21st January. |— 
| See page 92. } 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
[ Fourth Night.) 
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ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS: 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, in rising to 
move the following Amendment to the 
Address :— 

‘* But this House humbly expresses its regret 
that no measures are announced by Her Ma- 
jesty for the present relief of these classes, and 
especially for affording facilities to the agricul- 
tural labourers and others in the rural districts 
to obtain allotments and small holdings on 
equitable terms as to rent and security of 
tenure,” 
said, he thought there could be no 
doubt that depression existed, and 
that it was felt both in town and coun- 
try, but especially among the labouring 
classes in rural districts. It had been 
suggested that a further reduction might 
be made in the wages of farm labourers ; 
but, seeing that the rate now varied from 
12s. to 9s. per week only, there was 
scarcely room for any further reduction. 
Indeed, the only mystery was how a man 
and his family could exist, far less live 
in comfort, on such a miserable pittance. 
Worse than that, there were large and 
increasing numbers of men out of work 
altogether. They had been glad to hear 
the Leader of the Opposition, in his 
speech upon the Address, refer to the 
fact that the labourers were now, for the 
first time, represented in that House, 
and express his belief that there was a 
great deal of regret on that side of the 
House that there was no reference made 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech to the 
labourers, and to some further means 
of bettering their condition. Now, al- 
though there were so many labourers 
out of work in the rural districts, yet no 
one would pretend to say that in the 
necessities of agriculture there was not 
plenty of work for them. The land in 
every direction was crying out for labour; 
and without labour it was absurd to ex- 

ect land to produce what it ought to yield. 
t was said that the farmers could not 
afford to employ labour. But it was 
certain they could not atford to farm with- 
out labour. Therefore, it came to this— 
the labourer was standing idle because 
the farmers could not employ him, and 
there was no means by which he could 
get on to the land to work it on his own 
account. The consequence was that the 
labourers were flying from the soil, to 
the great detriment of the land. This 
was a workman’s question in town as 
well as country. It was not necessary 
for him to say one word in favour of 
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allotments and small holdings, for every- 
one who was formerly opposed to them 
seemed now to have changed his opi- 
nion. [‘ No, no!” ] That seemed to 

the case at the meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms ; and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin), who on for- 
mer occasions had strenuously opposed 
the principle, had, during the past three 
mouths, been making speeches of the 
most gushing character in favour of 
allotments and small holdings. Whe- 
ther that was due to the fact that the 
labourer had got the vote he would not 
say; at any rate, the whole question 
had now assumed a different aspect alto- 
gether from what it presented previously. 
During the Elections the most unbounded 
interest was shown in this question by 
the rural population. As to the three 
acres and a cow, the labourer was not 
such a fool as to suppose that he would 
get something for nothing; but he 
thought that some legitimate means 
should be provided for giving him 
access to the land. Once let him get 
possession of the three acres, there was 
little doubt that by his own thrift and 
his own efforts the cow and many other 
things would speedily follow. He de- 
precated the leaving of the solution of 
the question to voluntary associations. 
He had not a word to say against pri- 
vate enterprize; but he wanted to know 
why any associations were wanted? If 
each individual landlord would take 
the matter in hand, the thing would 
be done without an associ:ition. But 
what was wanted was something be- 
hind that—that if the thing were not 
done, labourers should not be left to the 
mercy of voluntary effort, or to the land- 
lord or farmer. Hon. Members, no 
doubt, knew what was going on be- 
tween the various sections of the terri- 
torial party and the labourers. A Con- 
servative journal at Ipswich had said— 


“Surely the men must now recognize the fact 
that they may use their votes in such a manner 
as to injure their best interests. They will get 
neither three acres of land ora cow. ‘They will 
have probably less work and lower wages. ‘The 
labouring men who have gone Radical cannot 
be surprised if they lose the sympathy and co- 
operation of Conservative landlords and Con- 
servative farmers.” 


To his knowledge such writings were 
read to his labourers by a farmer. 
When they talked of ‘‘ Boycotting” in 
Ireland let them remember that these 
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were words read to men content to work 
for 9s. and 10s. a-week to keep their 


children from starving. He had visited 
Lambourne, and there he found a beau- 
tiful village falling into decay and the 
grass growing in the streets. In- the 
whole village there were not two eggs 
to be got for breakfast. Bear in mind 
that they imported 2,250,000 eggs daily ; 
but if a French villager visited Lam- 
bourne would he not say—‘‘ What fools 
these English are to send to us when 
they have every facility here for sup- 
plying themselves.” There was nothing 
new in his proposal from what had been 
brought forward since the time of Eliza- 
beth, except the compulsion where it 
was needed, and that compulsion would 
not be carried out where the supply of 
land was sufficient. As to the recom- 
mendation for the sale of glebe lands, 
whatever reply the Government might 
make to this Amendment, he hoped they 
would not play the labourers false in 
any way; in other words, that they 
would not pretend to give a benefit 
which the suffering labourers would not 
actually realize. Glebe lands, if sold at 
all, must be sold without any conditions. 
Besides, many clergymen had their 
glebes badly situated for the purposes 
desired by labourers. In some parts 
there was plenty of glebe land and few 
people; while in other districts the 
people were numerous and no such 
land. Therefore, the labourers would 
thank the Government for nothing. 
What they wanted was machinery by 
which, where a fair and legitimate de- 
mand for land existed, it should be had 
:* a fair price, and on a tenure that 
would not depend on touching the hat 
to either parson or squire; but on con- 
dition that the holders of it should be 
independent, paying rent for it, and 
cultivating it. The labourers had a fair 
right to ask for that. They were told 
that nothing could be done, the price of 
corn was so low. If they put corn out 
of the question there was still plenty of 
scope. They had butter which, in his 
younger days, used to sell at 7d. per lb. 
now double the price; fowls which 
they used to sell at 1s. 1d. now 2s. 6d.; 
cheese, pork, vegetables, and other 
small articles of food, all requiring that 
minute industry which the large farmer 
could not well give, but which a peasant 
proprietary could well bestow. Articles 
of food other than corn were im- 
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to this eountry to the value, 
in the aggregate, of £50,000,000, 
and every pennyworth of which they 
ought to produce. Fair Traders talked 
with alarm about a few thousand pounds’ 
worth of foreign manufactures—girders, 
for instance— brought from Belgium and 
from France; but they had not a word 
to say about the fact that we imported 
£5,000,000 worth of cheese annually 
into this country. When they had 
£50,000,000 worth of food imported 
every year at prices very much higher 
than those which prevailed 40 years 
ago, and when they had the material 
for its production at hand and the 
labour standing idle, he wanted to know 
why that food was not produced at home? 
Supposing a Manchester manufacturer 
had plenty of material and plenty of la- 
bour lying idle, while his ear were 
overflowing with orders, such a state of 
affairs would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment; and yet that was a parallel to the 
present condition of agriculture. [‘‘No, 
no!”| They had in this country what 
prevailed nowhere else that he knew of, 
a landless peasantry. The agricultural 
labourer had been reduced by legislation 
from the position of having an indepen- 
dent interest in the land to that of a 
mere hireling. The labourers had been 
forced by successive migrations into the 
towns, and thus they had a proletariat 
in this country such as did not exist 
anywhere else that he was aware of in 
Europe. He claimed for this population 
a measure of Land Reform which he con- 
tended would be, in reality, a most Con- 
servative measure. He was horrified to 
think that hon. Members opposite—the 
territorial party—could not see the dan- 
ger that attached to their present posi- 
tion, a danger from which the measure 
he proposed would save them ; but if they 
resisted that measure they would go 
further and fare worse. He had much 
pleasure in moving the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 

Captain VERNEY remarked, that it 
was no slight advantage to a new Mem- 
ber, when he for the first time claimed 
the indulgence of the House, that he 
had the privilege of seconding an 
Amendment which would undoubtedly 
command the sympathy, if not the 
active support, of Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House. There was no Party, 
from the noble Marquess at the head of 
the Government to his (Captain Ver- 
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neys’) hon. Opponent in North Bucks (Sir 
Samuel Wilson), during the last Elec- 
tion which had more completely identi- 
fied themselves with this question than 
the Conservative Party. In every village 
and town the Conservative candidate had 
never failed to explain how he had been 
misunderstood, and how hard it was upon 
him that it should be supposed he was 
not interested in this question of allot- 
ments; therefore, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would find it difficult to go into the 
Lobby in opposition to the Amendment. 
The noble ences (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), in his famous speech at New- 
port, had even proposed to sacrifice the 
precious glebe lands to provide allot- 
ments for labourers. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Honiton (Sir John 
Kennaway) had divided the House into 
four Parties—the ‘“‘Great Conservative 
Party,” the ‘“‘ Moderate Liberal,” the 
“ Radicals,”” and the “Irish.” The 
‘* Moderate Liberal” he (Captain Ver- 
ney) had some difficulty in laying his 
hand upon; but he took it that the 
moderate Liberal was one of those Li- 
berals who were led by the Liberal 
Dukes, and the Liberal Dukes had 
undoubtedly identified themselves with 
the allotment question. The Radical 
Party would, as a matter of course, sup- 
port the Amendment: so, too, would 
the Irish Members, as representing a 
warm and sympathetic race, alwaysready 
to throw itself on the side of the op- 
pressed, and would countenance every 
measure for their relief. He claimed, 
therefore, for the Amendment the sup- 
port of all Parties in the House. Another 
reason which concerned all was the fact 
that whereas for some months past the 
agricultural labourer was merely “in 
the air,” now he was literally in the 
House ; and every Member must feel how 
appropriate it was that a house largely 
elected by the agricultural labourers for 
the first time in the annals of our Consti- 
tution should give its earliest attention 
to a question which closely affected their 
interests. The Amendment proposed to 
address the Queen, in answer to the 
Speech fromthe Throne, in such words as 
would be very grateful and acceptable 
to Her Majesty, who was always most 
accessible to the humblest of her sub- 
jects—that Sovereign whose whole life 
had been governed by a ‘“‘ fundamental 
law ’’ laid down by herself—her loyalty 
to her people. 


Captain Verney 
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Amendment proposed, 

By inserting, after the word “ transient,” in 
the 11th paragraph, the words ‘ but this House 
humbly expresses its t that no measures 
are announced by Her Majesty for the present 
relief of these classes, and especially for afford- 
ing facilities to the agricultural labourers and 
others in the rural districts to obtain allotments 
and small holdings on equitable terms as to rent 
and security of tenure.’’—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Mr. Cnaptiy): Sir, 
it may, perhaps, be for the convenience 
of the House if I ask permission at once 
to reply to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Jesse Collings), and 
to the Amendment which he has placed 
on the Paper. Of the speech of the 
hon. Member I am bound to say that, 
considering his Amendment amounts to 
a Vote of Censure on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, one supported by weaker, 
feebler, more miserable arguments I 
never heard in the whole course of my 
life. Sir, the hon. Member was good 
enough to warn us of the danger we 
should incur by opposing his Amend- 
ment. I do not see that danger in the 
least. We are perfectly clear as to our 
position ; and before I have concluded 
my observations I hope, to some extent 
at least, to be able to convert the hon. 
Gentleman, at all events, to a portion of 
our views. He made one observation in 
the course of his speech—and which, I 
confess, somewhat surprised. me—that 
the agricultural labourer in this country 
was not such a fool as he was thought. 
I do not know whoever thought he was 
a fool, unless it was the hon. Member 
himself ; but I am perfectly certain that 
the agricultural labourer of this country 
is not such a fool as to be taken in by the 
speech which the hon. Member has de- 
livered. Now, Sir, the paragraph in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne to 
which the hon. Member alluded in his 
speech refers in terms of regret to the 
fact that no material improvement is to 
be noted in the condition of the trade 
and agriculture of the Kingdom; and 
the burden of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment, although I am bound to 
say his speech was much narrower than 
his Amendment, is, that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are to be blamed because 
they have announced no measures what- 
ever in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne for the present relief of those 
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classes who are suffering from the pro- 
longed depression in trade and agricul- 
ture. Now, I hope the hon. Member 
will forgive me if I express my opinion 
at once that his Amendment is justly 
open to grave condemnation upon two 
different grounds—on the ground that 
it is unreasonable on the one hand, and 
wholly inaccurate on the other. The 
hon. Member said nothing in his speech 
about trade, although his Amendment 
directly refers to it. His Amendment is 
utterly unreasonable so far as it relates 
to the attitude which Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters have adopted towards those who 
are suffering from depression in trade ; 
because he must know, and the House 
must know, as I had occasion to state 
last night, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have already appointed a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into that sub- 
ject. Nothing could be more unusual 
or unreasonable than that, having just 
appointed a Royal Commission, we 
should in the Speech from the Throne 
announce any measure dealing with this 
question before we have received any 
Report or recommendation of any kind 
whatever from the Commission. With 
regard to the attitude of the Government 
towards those who are suffering from 
depression in agriculture, I say that the 
Amendment is wholly inaccurate. What 
measures, except those which are re- 
ferred to in the Royal Speech, did the 
hon. Member expect that we should an- 
nounce? It is perfectly true that agri- 
culture is suffering, as it has been suf- 
fering for a long period of years, from 
serious and severe depression. What 
have been the causes of that depression ? 
It began with a series of bad seasons, 
such as I know of no parallel to be- 
fore. When they passed away, and 
we were blessed once again with 
sunshine, then the prices of agri- 
cultural produce fell to a degree that I 
believe is without precedent for many 
years in the history of this country. 
Does the hon. Member think that we 
ought to have introduced a measure 
attempting to deal with those causes? 
He knows, as well as I do, why it was 
impossible to do so. I entertain the 
strongest possible opinion that the pre- 
sent agricultural depression is mainly, 
if not entirely, owing to the great depre- 
ciation of the prices of agricultural 
produce. [Mr. Jesse Contines: What 
produce ?} All agricultural produce. I 
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should have liked the hon. Member to 
have named to the House some of those 
articles to which he referred as having 
risen in value—| Mr. Jesse CoLinas: 
Butter]; but that he entirely omitted 
to do. That is my opinion as to the 
cause of agricultural depression; and, 
as I have said, the hon. Member knows 
permety that we are absolutely power- 
ess to introduce any measure dealing 
with the prices of food. And even if 
the present Cabinet had the inclination, 
which they have not, it would be per- 
fectly impracticable, hopeless, and im- 
possible, in the present House of Com- 
mons at all events, to carry such a 
measure, whatever may be the case at 
some time in the dim and distant future. 
Well, Sir, I mentioned last night that, 
though it was impossible to deal in any 
way with the question of prices, we 
had indicated in the Royal Speech our 
intention to do something which we be- 
lieve will be in the direction of re- 
ducing the cost of production. A sen- 
tence in one of the paragraphs of the 
Royal Speech indicates clearly that Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to intro- 
duce measures which will involve the 
consideration of the whole question of 
the incidence of local burdens. I say, 
therefore, it is wholly inaccurate upon 
that ground, if upon no other— but 
there are other grounds besides—for the 
hon. Member to say, in his Amendment, 
that no measures whatever have been 
announced by the Government for the 
relief of the classes suffering from agri- 
cultural depression. But the hon. Mem- 
ber, before he has had the opportunity 
of learning what we may propose, is 
obliged to flash his own proposal upon 
the House of Commons without an 
hour’s delay. He says we ought to 
bring in a measure enabling the labourer 
to obtain allotments on equitable terms 
and with security of tenure, and that if 
we do that he is convinced we shall 
solve the whole question, agricultural 
depression will disappear, and all will 
be prosperous. Whatever the House 
may think of this Amendment there is 
one thing about it at all events about 
which we shall agree, and that is that 
it is by no means original; and, indeed, 
though the hands are the hands of Esau 
it is the voice of Jacob ; or, it would be 
more accurate to say, that the hand is 
the hand of Jesse, but the voice is the 
voice of Joseph. The proposal we have 
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before us is neither more nor less than 
our old friends the “three acres and a 
cow,” only dressed up in Parliamentary 
guise. What we really have to con- 
sider to-night is not the short and in- 
conclusive Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, but the scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain), which he put before the electors 
so assiduously, energetically, and ably 
during the electoral campaign which has 
just come to a close. I hope the House 
will not suppose I am prejudiced against 
these propositions because they are 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. On 
the contrary, in some of the objects he 
has in view I cordially sympathize with 
him; while of others I entirely dis- 
approve. The hon. Member for Ipswich 
assumed that it was unnecessary for 
him to argue the question at the present 
time, because there was no difference of 
opinion as to the advantage of allot- 
ments and small holdings. I take ex- 
ception to that observation altogether. 
I draw a great distinction between allot- 
ments on the one hand, and what are 
called small holdings on the other. 
What I understand by an allotment is 
this—a piece of land either immediately 
attached to, or within a convenient dis- 
tance from, a cottager’s home for which 
the only capital required is hisown labour 
and his spade, and of a size sufficient 
to enable him to grow garden produce 
for himself and for his family, and for 
another very important member of the 
establishment—namely, for his pig. Now, 
Sir, I do not, in the least, wish to dog- 
matize as to what ought to be the size 
of an allotment of this kind or the 
distance it should be from the occu- 
ot home. These are matters of 

etail upon which, no doubt, Members 
will have much to say in the future. 
We have in the House Members who 
will be able to give practical informa- 
tion on that subject; and among them 
there is one whose opinion on the point 
will be of great value. I mean the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Arch) ; 
and, however much some of us may differ 
from him, I am sure both sides of the 
House will welcome the hon. Member on 
this question as the Representative of a 
class for the first time returned in this 
House. If I may be permitted to say 
so, I even hope he will take an oppor- 
tunity, in the course of this debate, of 
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expressing his views on this question. I 
remember, some years ago, having the 
opportunity of examining the hon. Mem- 
ber as a witness before the Royal Agri- 
cultural Commission ; and I was much 
struck by the evidence he gave on that 
occasion. I hope he will correct me if 
I am wrong; but, if I am right, he 
rather seemed to hold the opinion at 
that time that, for an allotment such as 
I have described, probably about a 
quarter of an acre was the most conve- 
nient size for a labourer to cultivate for 
himself, and the distance from his home 
ought not, under any circumstances, to 
exceed more than halfamile. If I am 
correct in my assumption, they are pro- 
positions with which I, for one, should 
cordially agree. ‘‘ A small holding,” on 
the other hand, I take to be either a 
freehold, or small tenancy, on which the 
occupier lives, to which he looks for 
his means of livelihood, and on which the 
whole of the labour is supplied by the 
family dwelling upon the holding. I 
say at once I look upon the provision 
of allotments for agricultural labourers, 
provided they are not too large, pro- 
vided they are let at a fair and reason- 
able rent, and provided they are at a 
reasonable distance from their homes, 
as an unmixed good to the rural agri- 
cultural population. On the other hand, 
small holdings, such as I have described, 
I regard, for reasons which I will pre- 
sently state, asa much more question- 
able boon. Let me add that a good 
deal has been done in this country in 
the direction of providing allotments 
already. The other day I raw a caleu- 
lation made by Major Cragic, Secretary 
to the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
and based upon the latest available Re- 
turns—those for-1873, since which there 
must have been an increase—from which 
it appears that there was in this country 
242,542 allotments of the nature I have 
described ; and as the Census showed 
there were 765,159 agricultural la- 
bourers, the proportion was one allot- 
ment to every three labourers in the 
kingdom even in those days. The hon. 
Member spoke, I thought, if not in words 
of condemnation, in terms of the very 
faintest praise, of an Association—the 
Landowners’ Association — which has 
been formed in this country within a 
comparatively recent period. I am 
cee indebted to Lord Onslow, the 

ecretary of that Association, for infor- 
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mation with which he has supplied me, 
and which shows what is being done in 
this direction by that Association at the 

resent time. I am told that a large 
number of landowners, including many 
Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and owning among them about 
1,800,000 acres of land, have already 
joined this Association. They have 
been communicated with as to their 
views on the subject, and they re- 
plied to this effect—they are disposed to 
solicit applications for land adjacent to 
villages and not already so let to be held 
in allotments, and generally to afford 
facilities for the extension of the system 
to the agricultural labourers employed 
on their estates. I think this is some 
answer to the question put by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich as to why an Asso- 
ciation is wanted at all. There may be 
another reason for it. That Association 
is wanted, I should say, and is, perhaps, 
eminently necessary, in order to counter- 
act the mischief sought to be done by 
the hon. Member and some of his asso- 
ciates as between landlords and tenants 
and labourers of this country. It may 
be true—I am not prepared to deny it 
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—that there may be something still | ( 


wanting to be done in this direction; 
and, where that is the case, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are perfectly ready 
and prepared to encourage and facilitate 
a wide and general extension of the 
system of allotments throughout the 
country. Here, again, I am obliged to 
charge the hon. Member not only with 
inaccuracy, but with what appears to 
me to be extreme impatience on his part ; 
because, before he had heard a word on 
the subject of the proposals which might 
be forthcoming from the Government, 
he took the opportunity of subjecting 
them to a sweeping condemnation. 
“Glebe lands! What is the use of 
them?” says the hon. Member; ‘‘ we 
want no glebe lands; we want the la- 
bourers to be perfectly free.”” Nothing 
would satisfy them but that word which 
is of so much blessing and comfort to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham — that blessed word 
“compulsion.” The House will recol- 
lect that this suggestion to facilitate 
the sale of glebe lands was among the 
most prominent of the propositions put 
forward by Lord Salisbury in the great 
speech which he made at Newport durin 
course of the electoral campaign. 
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am bound to say that when I read that 
speech I thought at the time that I 
had never well anything more happily 
designed than his proposal to meet a 
double object greatly in need of atten- 
tion. Every one who is acquainted with 
the circumstances of the agricultural 
situation must know that among the 
classes who have suffered from agricul- 
tural depression few people have felt it 
more, or have suffered from it so much, as 
that class of the clergy who derive their 
income from glebe lands. Their difficul- 
ties and troubles in this respect are in- 
creased by the great difficulty of selling 
glebe lands under the law as it exists at 
present. The Government recognize that 
fact, and they recognize something else 
besides, and that is that there is still, 
perhaps in many portions of the coun- 
try, a large unsatisfied demand for 
allotments at fair and equitable rents. 
The importance of this part of the ques- 
tion of fairness of rents has been recog- 
nized in all previous legislation, whic 
for many years has dealt with this ques- 
tion. It was only I think in 1876 that 
my right hon. Friend the present Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
Sir R. Assheton Cross) passed a Bill 
called, I think, the Allotments Exten- 
sion Bill, in which one of the main pro- 
visions was that the allotments for 
which it is intended to provide should 
be held at fair and equitable rents. 
That is a doctrine to which I heartily 
subscribe. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: What Bill 
does the right hon. Gentleman refer to ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am sorry to say 
that I am speaking from memory. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman refer to the Allot- 
ments Extension Act of 1882? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am referring to 
the Bill passed by the present Secretary 
of State forthe Home Department in 1876. 
I think it was called the Commons Act ; 
but I have forgotten the name of the 
measure. We propose, in consequence, 
so to alter the existing legislation as 
to facilitate the sale of glebe lands 
by the clergy upon terms and conditions 
which will be specially designed for the 
benefit and advantage of the agricul- 
tural labourers of the country, as well as 
for the relief of the clergy. The only 
limit that I remember in this direction 
in the speech which Lord Salisbury made 
at Newport was this—that he was not 
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prepared to sanction ae by com- 
pulsion. If the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich knew as much as I do about the 
condition of the clergy who derive their 
incomes from glebe lands, and the hard- 
ships they suffer, he would be well 
aware of the fact that there is not the 
slightest necessity for compulsion in this 
matter. It is notorious how much many 
of them have suffered. I know scores 
of instances myself. I have known, 
over and over again, of a glebe farm 
having been given up and placed on the 
clergyman’s hands in such a foul condi- 
tion that it was impossible for him to find 
a tenant to take it again. The clergymen 
who do their duty in their parishes can- 
not possibly afford the time to superin- 
tend their farms in such a manner as is 
absolutely necessary for their successful 
cultivation. The result is that in nine 
eases out of ten, in all probability, you 
will find that the clergymen placed in 
this position are not only ready and 
willing, but are keenly desirous of sell- 
ing that which, in too many cases of late 
years, has proved to be nothing but 
an incumbrance to them. If that be 
done you will find—and this is my an- 
swer to the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich, who said that proposals 
of this kind would not be of the smallest 
use whatever—in a great number of the 
parishes of England land thrown uponthe 
market of just about the right amount 
and probably just about the right descrip- 
tion, and situated in places such as are 
requisite and most suited for the agri- 
cultural labourers of the country. There 
remains for me nothing to deal with 
but the question of small holdings; and, 
with the permission of the House, I 
should like to say a few words on that 
subject. The House will have per- 
ceived that I am heartily in favour of a 
large extension of the system of allot- 
ments. I do not believe, however great 
that extension may be, that it will do 
anything whatever to remove the effects 
of agricultural depression. I do not 
think it is likely to have any effect of 
that kind; but I do think that it will do 
more to add to the comforts of the homes, 
and to improve the material condition of 
the rural population of this country, than 
—s else you can do that is either 
practicable or possible at the present 
time. But with regard to a large creation 
of small holdings by the action of the 
Legislature, I hold a totally different 
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opinion altogether. I am satisfied that 
not only would it do nothing to mitigate, 
but, in my opinion, it would have pre- 
cisely the opposite effect, and it would 
only tend to aggravate and increase the 
agricultural depression of which we all 
so much complain. Something, no doubt, 
may be said in favour of small tenancies; 
but I have yet to learn whether by small 
holdings, as a general rule, small ten- 
ancies or small frecholds are meant by 
the author of this Amendment. I admit 
that, in many cases, a tenant of a small 
farm, holding his farm under favourable 
occupation, has probably been able to 
weather the storm of depression as well 
as, and possibly better than, some of 
his neighbours in larger occupations; 
but the small tenancy is one thing, and 
the small freehold is another. My ex- 
perience is, that of all the classes who 
have suffered most at this time from agri- 
cultural depression the small freeholders 
of the country have been the worst. I 
am afraid, however, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
differ with me altogether as to the cause 
of agricultural depression quite as much 
as I differ from them as to the remedy 
for it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham has put his 
views and his theories very distinctly be- 
fore the country; and I should like for 
a moment to remind the House of what 
they are. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a speech at Birmingham on the 
9th of November last. He there dis- 
closed to the country what were his 
views as to the real cause of the agri- 
cultural depression at the present time. 
He said that the soil of the country was 
in a few hands, and that was the real, 
the true, and permanent cause of the 
depression which we all regret. His 
remedy was equally simple. It was not 
to return to a protective tariff, in order to 
keep up the reuts of the landlords. No, 
Sir, I should think not. Any man who 
made that proposition in these days for 
that purpose would be simply mad, and 
ail certainly be called so. But it is 
to be found, he says, in a radical reform 
of the Land Laws of this country. I wish 
to make two observations on this sub- 
ject, and the first of them is this. It is 
an entire mistake to suppose that the 
Tory Party and Gentlemen on this side 
of the House generally are in any degree 
whatever opposed to a large distribution 
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of land among the people of this coun- 
try. On the contrary, it is the one 
thing, speaking for myself, that I de- 
sire at the present moment more than 
anything else in the world. And that is 
a doctrine which I have preached for 
years past both in this House and out 
of it. There are many reasons why I 
should think this desirable to be done; 
but I will content myself with giving 
one to-night to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, which will be a guarantee of the 
complete sincerity of my convictions on 
this point. I wish to see a large addi- 
tion to the owners of land in this coun- 
try, because land is no longer the same 
safe kind of property that it used to be. 
Baga | That is not my only rea- 
son; I said that there were many; but 
it is the one reason which I said I 
would give as a guarantee of my perfect 
sincerity. It is notorious that, day after 
day, attacks of all sorts are being made 
on landed property at the present time 
from all kinds of quarters of the world, 
any one of which, or most of which, 
if carried out, would be most in- 
jurious, not only ‘to the land itself, in 
my opinion, but to those who are un- 
happily the owners of it. And a large 
increase in the number of owners of land 
such as I desire is, I think, the surest 
and perhaps the only safeguard against 
the predatory instincts of a class whose 
Socialistic schemes have found such 
powerful exponents in these days, and 
which are so admirably represented by 
the hon. Member for Ipswich and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
second observation I wish to make is 
this—I quite admit that there may be, 
and I acknowledge that there are, de- 
fects in the existing Land Laws; and, 
where that is the case, there is no per- 
son in this House who is prepared to go 
further in the direction of wise and 
judicious reform than myself. But, in 
my opinion, it is perfectly idle and 
ludicrous on the part of the Liberals, or 
any other person—I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me for saying so 
—to assert that they are the cause of 
the existing depression. What are the 
facts? As every one knows, some 10or 
12 years ago we reached a general 
pitch of agricultural prosperity in this 
country, such as was not known to have 
been approached by any other country 
in the world. Nor was that prosperity 
confined to agriculture alone. 
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member the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) making a remarkable speech 
about that period, which attracted great 
attention at the time; and in it he de- 
scribed the general prosperity of the 
country as being so great as positively 
to be increasing ‘‘ by leaps and bounds.” 
And no doubt he was accurate in the 
statement he then made. But, in the 
face of such a statement as that, am I 
not strictly justified in saying that it is 
worse than idle and ludicrous — it is 
mischievous in the extreme—for Gen- 
tlemen in the position of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham to go about the 
country denouncing the very laws and 
the very same conditions under which the 
summit of agricultural prosperity was 
reached as the sole and only cause of 
agricultural depression at the present 
time? If the House will give me 
its attention a moment longer I 
can also show them that if the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham were adopted they would 
inevitably lead in the course of time to 
the very thing that he abhors—namely, 
the re-imposition of protective tariffs. 
How did he support his case on that 
occasion? He referred to France as an 
illustration of the advantages of small 
holdings, and contrasted the number of 
owners of land in France with the num- 
ber in England. He said that you have 
6,000,000 owners of land at present 
in France, and that 5,000,000 of them 
own less than 10 acres. ‘‘That is the 
condition,” he said, ‘‘ which I wish to 
bring about in England.” Why did 
the right hon. Gentleman conceal from 
his Birmingham audience this very 
important fact — that those 5,000,000 
small proprietors in France had never 
been able to exist without a system of 
protection ; and that so extreme is their 
position that only within the last few 
months the protective duties in France 
have been raised fo such an extent, asI 
have been informed within the last few 
days—though I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of the information—that the 
price of bread in some of the towns 
of France has risen to nearly ls. a 
loaf. [Mr. J. Cuampertain: The duty 
on wheat is 5s. a quarter.) I am 
persuaded that that would be the in- 
evitable result in this country from the 
adoption of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view. The withholding of this impor- 
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tant fact from his hearers at Birming- 
ham is a specimen of the candour and 
fairness with which he has deait with 
this whole question of land. I can only 
suppose that he knew the people he was 
addressing pretty well, and thought 
that anything was good enough for an 
audience at Birmingham, who probabl 
were more prejudiced and even less well 
informed on this subject than the right 
hon. Gentleman himself apparently was. 
In making these observations I have no 
desire whatever to say anything that 
should be offensive to the right hon. 
Gentleman; but, at the same time, he 
took so prominent a position on this 
question and made so many speeches on 
it in the Recess, containing so many ex- 
traordinary statements, that it is im- 
possible, on this occasion, not to call 
attention to them. Here is another. 
Speaking at Hull, on August 5, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ Now, I go on to the reform of the Land 
Law. It lies at the root of the whole matter. 
Agriculture is the greatest of all our industries. 
Mey it is depressed all the others follow 
sult. 

That is quite true, and I agree with it. 
Then he went on to describe the enor- 
mous market, the great gain that would 
be produced to our manufacturing in- 
terests if by any means a revival of 
prosperity could be secured to agri- 
culture. Again I agree with him. I 
remember that some years ago, in some 
of his writings, Mr. Giffen made a state- 
ment on this subject that struck me as 
truly remarkable. I know not how far 
it was accurate; but he is admittedly a 
great authority. It was as to the value 
of the home market—and agriculture 
was the main element in the home mar- 
ket as a purchasing power to the manu- 
facturers of this country—and he com- 
puted its purchasing power to the manu- 
faeturers to be eight times as great 
as that of all the other markets in the 
world. Well, in order to accomplish 
that great purpose this is what is 
going to happen according to the right 
hon.Gentleman. He says the land must 
be held so as to give the largest amount 
of employment to the greatest possible 
number of people, and so as to get the 
greatest possible amount of produce from 
the soil. I can tell him how to do 
it. Let him take or buy a good-sized 
arable farm—I can easily accommodate 
him with one at this moment—let him 
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trench it—that is to say, dig it, instead 
of ploughing it—let him manure it 
highly, and then grow wheat upon it. 
In that way he would be strictly 
fulfilling all the conditions that he 
desired to lay down in his own 
words. The general result he will find 
to be this—tbhat he has employed an in- 
credible amount of labour—in his own 
words, he would employ the greatest 
possible number of persons; he would 
grow a most extraordinary crop, I know 
not how many quarters to the acre; and 
at the end of the process he would have 
an incredible large balance at the bank 
against him, and he would be extremely 
lucky if he did not find himself in the 
Bankruptcy Court. Well, these were the 
propositions seriously put forward by 
the right hon. Gentleman. [‘‘ No, no!"} 
What is the use of saying No! no! 
I have quoted his own words. They 
have never been contradicted by him, 
and he cannot deny them. I say that 
these were the propositions seriously 
put forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the country to insure the prosperity 
of agriculture. It would he-about as 
wise—that is to say, it would not be one 
whit more foolish—for him to go to the 
manufacturers of this country and tell 
them to banish all their machinery and 
all the improvements that science has 
effected for them, to go back to the 
hand looms and the spinning wheels of 
their ancestors, and then go forth and 
endeavour to compete successfully in all 
the foreign markets of the world with 
the other nations who are already em- 
barrassing you so seriously. I ask, what 
is there in the experience or the infor- 
mation of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
and the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham to show that they have any reason- 
able ground to expect a great agricul- 
tural success from turning the farms of 
this country—as I understand they de- 
sire to do—into a number of small free- 
holds or small holdings? I remember 
that when the Agricultural Commission 
was sitting we thought it part of our 
duty to make a most close and careful 
inquiry into the whole of the question. 
Hon. Members opposite never lose an 
opportunity of having a slap at that 
Commission and saying how worthless it 
was, and how much of the wage money 
was wasted on it; but if they will take 
the trouble to study some small portion 
of the mass of valuable information con- 
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tained in its Report they would possess 
a great deal more knowledge on some 
branches of the subject than they now 
show. It was our duty to inquire into 
the results of this system, not only at 
home but abroad; and if I am not 
wearying the House at too great length 
I should like to give in a few words 
some of the results of that information. 
And I ask the attention uf the House 
because it is really a matter of enormous 
importance. We sent Commissioners to 
Russia and to France. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Question! 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What does the right 
hon. Gentleman say ? ; 

Mz. GLADSTONE: I said ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” 

Mr. CHAPLIN : That is the question. 
The question Iam dealing with is an 
Amendment in which Her Majesty’s 
Government are condemned for not intro- 
ducing provisions into the Queen’s Speech 
for providing small holdings for the be- 
ne(lit of agricultural labourers. I am en- 
deavouring to show how completely the 
system of small holdings has failed not 
only in this country, but in other coun- 
tries, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
the assurance to interrupt me by crying 
‘Question!’ I am not to be thwarted 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and I shall 
make my references to this Report, even 
though I may not have done so but for 
the right hon. Gentleman’s interruption. 
What is the case in France? We sent 
a man of great ability and who was 
well versed in this subject to France, 
and in his Report he says— 

“The peasant proprietor exists rather than 
lives ; he rarely eats meat, his drink in a wine 
country is made from water poured over the 
already pressed grapes.’’ 


And, again, he says— 
‘‘Their wives become prematurely old from 


field labour, and bent from carrying heavy 
loads.”’ 


What is the information that we obtain 
from Russia? A remarkable article ap- 
peared in The Quarterly Review in 1881, 
and which, I believe, has never been 
contradicted, in which the following 
paragraph appeared :— 

“Tt is agreed on all sides that complete 
failure has been the result of the experiments 
made in Russia in 1861 and subsequently by 
stimulating the conversion of the large estates 
into small properties." 


Is not that the question ? 
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‘* From one end of the country to the other 
the t proprietors are in a state of semi- 
starvation ; while in several of the other Baltic 
Provinces, once the richest in agricultural pro- 
duce, starvation has assumed the form of wide- 
spread famine, which the Government is en- 
gaged in alleviating by considerable grants of 
money.” 

So I might go on reading evidence to 
support my contention that peasant pro- 
prietary has been a failure. [‘‘No, 
no!”? An hon. Memser: Stourton. ] 
Yes, I will take Stourton; for I know 
something of it, and was several years 
ago, in happier days, in the habit of 
hunting in that country, and I am ready 
to admit that, to a certain extent, the 
system at Stourton has succeeded. And 
why has it succeeded there? It is be- 
cause the population of the village are 
people who do not look for their liveli- 
hood to their freeholds; they are en- 
gaged in trades of various kinds, and 
their holdings, unless my memory has 
deceived me, are in the nature, not of 
small holdings, but of allotments, of 
which I have spoken in terms of so 
much praise. Let me say one word 
about the large number of freeholders 
who have existed, and who do exist, in 
several parts of the county which I re- 
present. In the Isle of Axholme and 
along the coasts of Lincolnshire large 
tracts of country, which were formerly 
great estates, have all been broken up, 
and are populated entirely by people of 
this description. I have visited many 
of them. I have walked over their 
farms. I have conversed with hundreds 
of them. I know something, from my 
own observation, of their condition and 
their lot; and I have not the smallest 
hesitation in saying that, great as have 
been the sufferings of many classes con- 
nected with agriculture during the last 
few years, they will not compare, for a 
single moment, with the hardships of 
the lot which has been borne—borne 
unflinchingly and in the bravest manner 
—by the freeholders of the county of 
Lincolnshire. From all the experience 
I have had, however much I might de- 
sire it in my own interests, I should be 
utterly unworthy of the confidence of 
the House of Commons, or of those 
whom I represent, did I pretend to be- 
lieve, for a single moment, that the crea- 
tion of small holdings in great dis- 
tricts throughout the country would have 
the smallest effect in remedying the 
agricultural depression we are now suf- 
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fering from. I have nothing more to 
say upon that head, and I thank the 
House for the patience with which it 
has listened to me; but I should like to 
say one word upon the position of the 
county Members who have been warned 
by the hon. Member opposite of the 
dangers which they incur by their pre- 
sent action. We laugh at those threats. 
We do not believe in the danger which 
they forbode fora moment. Ispeak not 
only as a Member of the Government, 
but as a county Member, as a country 
gentleman; and I would say for myself 
and for them that this is a question 
which we feel to be of peculiar in- 
terest for ourselves. Weclaim, Sir, that 
we have some practical knowledge and 
experience of this question. We live 
upon the same estates as those people 
whom the hon. Member desires to be- 
friend ; we dwell among them, and to 
many of them we are personally known. 
I have always thought that it is one of 
the happiest incidents of English country 
life that you will find on many an estate, 
for generation after generation, people 
and landlords dwelling together, whose 
families have existed on the same soil 
for generations past. The sentiments 
and the feelings that have been en- 
gendered by relations of this kind be- 
tween them have not died away in Eng- 
land, and, please God, they will never 
do so; and we, the landlords, are 
prompted in our actions and views upon 
this question by feelings of regard, as 
well as by feelings of duty, to deal 
liberally, generously, and justly towards 
the people of this country. In fine, I 
claim this, at least—that we know as 
much of the condition of the people as 
those who now come forward on their 
behalf; and that we are ready to meet 
and to recognize the just requirements 
of the rural agricultural population of 
this country quite as much as, and 
possibly more effectually than, any 
Alderman of Birmingham, or any 
member of the Caucus, however distin- 
guished he may be as a politician and 
a statesman in this House. I have done. 
I have endeavoured, as clearly as I could, 
to put the views of the Government 
upon this question before the House. I 
have shown that there is no monopoly 
whatever possessed by right hon. and 
hon. Members opposite of the desire to 
deal out full justice to the agricultural 
labourers of this country in this respect. 
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I have made it clear that we yield to 
none in the importance we attach to 
a wide and general extension of the 
system of allotments throughout the 
country at fair and equitable rents, 
where it does not happen to prevail al- 
ready. Those are the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon this question, 
and I believe that they are the views 
of the Conservative Party as a whole; 
and being what they are, we are met 
by hon. Members opposite, before 
they have ever seen our measures, be- 
fore they can possibly be aware of what 
they contain, before they have heard 
the views upon the subject of any one 
single Member of the Government, with 
a Motion which is simply a direct Vote 
of Censure on the Government in re- 
ference to this question. That is a 
matter, of course, for the House of 
Commons, by its verdict, to decide; the 
issue rests with them, and not in an 
way with us. But, speaking for myse 
and the Government, Isay, emphatically, 
‘‘No” to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member ; and if we should be defeated, 
then let others prepare for the enjoy- 
ment of the heritage which we received 
from our Predecessors, and which we 
can assure them that nothing but an 
overwhelming sense of duty, when we 
had the opportunity of abandoning it, 
would ever have induced us for a single 
moment to retain. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the closing 
sentences of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman rose to truly an heroic strain, 
and warned us of the consequences to be 
expected in the event of our carrying 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. Upon 
that subject I shall not enter. I shall 
always assume, until I know to the con- 
trary, that hon. Gentlemen give their 
votes with deliberate consideration of 
the matters before them, aud that they 
are prepared to take the consequences 
of their votes. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—if he will permit me to say 80, 
if it does not indicate too much assurance 
on my part—has taken an extraordinary 
course onthe present occasion. Having 
been put up in the interests of the Go- 
vernment to make a defensive speech 
against my hon. Friend’s Motion, he has 
made a speech critical and offensive—I 
use the term as opposed to defensive— 
and has found time and space largely to 
descant upon agicultural depression and 
the speeches of my right hon. Friend 
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the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), with regard to which no issue 
is raised by the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. I would venture to pass by 
those subjects altogether, and to ask 
what are the reasons, upon the merits 
of the case, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has given us to induce us tv vote 
against the Motion of my hon. Friend. 
He says that the Amendment was pro- 
posed in speech of very slight argument 
and of an extremely concise character. 
I will not say that it has been opposed 
in a speech of a character that can be 
described as peculiarly concise. But the 
right hon. Gentleman went so far as to 
accuse my hon. Friend of being inaccu- 
rate, unreasonable, and inexact. Now, 
Sir, I hold that my hon. Friend was not 
inaccurate, but that his inaccuracy was 
simply this—that my hon. Friend has 
declined to recognize the Commission of 
Inquiry into the depression that exists 
as a measure of present relief. If this 
had been the proper place and time for 
discussing that sel ersacfon my hon. 
Friend might have gone a great deal 
further, and not only declined to recog- 
nize the Commission in that character, 
but have said a great deal more on the 
subject of the Commission which, no 
doubt, on a proper occasion will be said 
in this House. But my hon. Friend, I 
hold, is perfectly accurate; and it is im- 
possible to disguise the fact that the 
point of his Motion is not the general 
depression of trade or agriculture, but 
is the duty which my hon. Friend thinks 
to be incumbent upon the Government 
and the House, and the assurances 
which he thinks it right to give the 
agricultural labourer respecting that 
duty as to adopting special measures in 
the rural districts to obtain allotments 
and small holdings on equitable terms 
as to rent and security of tenure. The 
right hon. Gentleman in very decisive 
terms condemns the system of small 
freeholds. But his objection is totally 
irrelevant to the Motion, for there is 
nothing in the Motion of my hon. Friend 
which points to small freeholds. Itisa 
Motion which points to obtaining allot- 
ments on equitable terms as to rent and 
security of tenure. There is plenty of 
security of tenure with freehold. That 
was, therefore, an entirely irrelevant 
argument. I was very sorry to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman condemn the sys- 
tem of the small proprietary class, 
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though that, like almost everything else 
in his speech, was irrelevant to the issue 
before us. I regret to hear him utter 
that condemnation, though my belief is 
that if we were able to argue the matter 
a totally different colour would be given 
to it. The right hon. Gentleman will, 
perhaps, allow me to say this—that be- 
tween the periods immediately succeed- 
ing the Peace of 1815 and the year 1867, 
when I myself had in Paris intercourse 
with the greatest economists of that 
country, the increase in the taxable agri- 
cultural value of France in that period was 
very considerable, and greater than the 
corresponding increase in the same period 
in the three Kingdoms under the rule of 
Her Majesty. In face of facts of that 
kind—facts which cannot be shaken—the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to be slow in 
condemning the system of small hold- 
ings. I will not allow myself to discuss 
these questions; but I will come to the 
subject before us, and keep to it in the 
strictest sense. What has the right hon. 
Gentleman offered us by way of remedy 
for the existing distress? He has 
glanced at a protective tariff; but he 
has carefully stated to the House that 
he would not propose, or, at any rate, is 
not prepared to support, a protective 
tariff which shall have for its aim 
the increase of landlords’ rent; but 
while he is so severe on the speeches of 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham, 
and is so severe on the proprietary sys- 
tem in France, he has not said one single 
word in condemnation of a protective 
tariff generally. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I said the present 
Cabinet has given no indication of any 
inclination of that kind. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the present Cabinet 
has no inclination of that kind. I be- 
lieve that the right hon. Gentleman is 
not a Member of the present Cabinet, 
although the Treasury Bench is graced 
by his presence. But if the answer 
which he has now given to me is meant 
for a definite answer, then, whether the 
present Cabinet has that inclination or 
not, the right hon. Gentleman is per- 
fectly free to entertain it. The right 
hon. Gentleman complains very much 
that we will not wait to hear his mea- 
sures. What measures has he proposed 
for the benefit of the labouring man ? 
A re-adjustment of local burdens. Sir, 
a great re-adjustment of local burdens 
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is wanted ; but not in the way suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It is not 
a re-adjustment which is to take charges 
off the rates in order to lay them upon a 
fund supported and supplied by the la- 
bour of the country in a far greater pro- 
portion than the rate fund is supplied ; 
the re-adjustment that is wanted is the 
settlement of accounts with the landed 
interest, which for many years past has 
recommended and obtained these trans- 
fers from the rates to the Consolidated 
Fund, everyshilling of which, in the rural 
districts, will ultimately go to nothing 
but to increase the rent. We are under 
no obligation to wait for the right hon. 
Gentleman to give us his measures, 
unless he assures us that his re-adjust- 
ment of local burdens is to be founded 
on principles altogether different from 
those upon which they have hitherto 
been based. The right hon. Gentleman 
glanced at other measures which were 
to meet this case. I was astonished, Sir, 
when I heard him gravely propose this 
measure for selling glebe land as any- 
thing aeenenns a remedy, or an ex- 
pedient for a remedy, for the general 
eondition of the agricultural labourer. 
Why, Sir, I entirely agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that there are cer- 
tain portions of the clergy who have the 
misfortune to hold glebe farms, and no 
doubt that portion has suffered ex- 
tremely ; and it may be a great object 
with them to sell their glebe lands. I 
am afraid this is a very bad time for 
the purpose, though I quite admit that 
good may come out of it. No doubt 
some questions may arise with the per- 
sons to whom they are sold as to the 
conditions which may be imposed upon 
the sale. But what I wish to point out 
is, that to speak of dealing with glebe 
lands as a general remedy for the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer is 
preposterous. What is the number of 
porte in the country having glebe 
and, I should like to know? I know 
something of the ecclesiastical endow- 
ments in this country; and I very 
greatly doubt whether there are more 
than 200 or 300 out of 11,000 parishes 
in this country that have glebe farms. 
[ Cries of “Ob, oh!” ] I will only say 
that, while I have great doubts whether 
there are more, I have great confidence 
that there are not 500 with glebe farms. 
You tell me that there are other pieces 
of glebe. Certainly, there are small 
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are the clergy willing and desirous of 
parting with these? Not at all; they 
are eminently convenient in most places. 
Where are the vicarages? Do not the 
vicarages of this country include large 
portions of the rural population—are they 
not numbered by thousands? Where 
are the glebes? They form part of the 
rectorial endowment, and that is quite 
enough condemnation of such a pro- 
posal. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: No; there are 
vicarial glebes as well. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In accidental 
cases, certainly, where they have been ac- 
quired under special arrangements ; but 
the vicar was essentially dependent upon 
the small tithes; and the basis of the 
vicarage was such that there is nothing 
like p at land attached to it. In my 
opinion, it is, as I have said, prepos- 
terous to put forward this proposal 
about glebe land, which is altogether 
partial and accidental in the mode of 
its dispersion over the country, as a 
means of remedying the condition of 
the agricultural labourer. The right 
hon. Gentleman says these farms are in 
the right position. How does he know 
that ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Many of them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Some of them 
are, I have no doubt, and others are far 
away, not within the limit of half-a-mile 
which the right hon. Gentleman allows 
for his boundary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has, I will admit, been large in 
his praise of allotments. He says they 
are excellent things. Does he really 
rely on the estimate of the number of 
allotments he gives us on the authority, 
I think, of Major Craigie, and say there 
are about 500,000 allotments? Is there 
a Government Return to that. effect? Is 
it a Government Return, or is it the opi- 
nion not of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but of Major Craigie? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: A Government Re- 
turn taken in 1873. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: These allotments 
have been counted ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes; counted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very scep- 
tical as to whether the allotments of this 
country have been counted and tabled in 
a Return. But I cannot say that allot- 
ments perfectly meet this case. In the 
first place, an allotment is really what a 
cottage garden ought to be. It is in 
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the nature of a cottage garden ; butit is 
a very imperfect cottage garden. Exactly 
so; but the right hon. Gentleman has 
not said one word about cottage gardens. 
A cottage garden of adequate size would 
be a far greater boon to the agricultural 
labourer than an allotment. The right 
hon. Gentleman simply tells us that 
there are about 500,000 of these allot- 
ments, and that to the extension of these 
allotments the Government are extremely 
friendly. In what way? To their ex- 
tension by voluntary operation ; and not 
only does he utterly condemn and pro- 
scribe any application of compulsion 
under any form, however equitable, but 
he has no proposition in any way to 
bring public assistance to bear for the 
increase of these allotments. I wish to 
point out that there is another question 
entirely vital to the agricultural labourer 
and lying at the root of this subject. It 
is not equally applicable, I grant, in all 
parts of the country; but it is not so 
much as touched in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He condemns 
small holdings on the one side, and ap- 
proves of allotments on the other; but 
is there nothing between what he terms 
small holdings and allotments ? Is there 
no such thing in any part of this country 
as pasture foracow? Is there any‘ques- 
tion more important either for the physi- 
cal or moral welfare of the population 
than an increase in the supply of milk ? 
I believe that there is nothing more im- 
portant for the welfare of the farmer, 
nothing more important for the labourer 
for his health and strength and for the 
health of his children. I know that Scot- 
land is suffering grievously at this mo- 
ment from the enormously augmented 
difficulties of obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of milk. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not throw out any hope or extend 
the smallest grain of his sympathy to 
this question ; although the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich contemplates 
enabling the agricultural labourer to 
obtain the command of pasture which 
may enable him to keep a cow and add 
partially to his wages, and, at the same 
time, to obtain a good supply of milk. 
The whole of that subject has been en- 
tirely overlooked by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his speech. Now, Sir, I have 
stated the main purpose of my hon. 
Friend behind me—and I must say I 
thought he addressed the House, like 
his Seconder, with much __intelli- 
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ence and much moderation—and 

is main ‘ce is to obtain a re- 
cognition of the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer in respect of the land. 
I have told my constituents, and it 
is my conscientious belief, that it 
is painful and grievous to witness 
the almost entire divorce between the 
labouring rural population and the land 
of the country on which they live. And 
it is time and it is requisite for the 
House to consider whether they will 
give an indication of their feelings in 
that respect. Now, Sir, it is instructive 
to refer to history. If this proposition 
be Socialistic, it is Socialism of very old 
date; because in the last year of the 
reign of George III., or in the first of 
George IV., in close neighbourhood to 
the ill-omened Six Acts, the unreformed 
Parliament of that day did recognize the 
condition of the agricultural Jabourer as 
a worthy object, not only of general 
solicitude, net only of voluntary asso- 
ciations, which seem to be the climax of 
the views and desires of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but as an object of just soli- 
citude for local public authorities. It 
gave powers to local public authorities, 
in the first place, to let lands which be- 
longed to the parish; in the second 
place, to acquire lands; and, if I re- 
member right, it gave the aid of the 
public peste to facilitate the terms on 
which they were to be acquired. Does 
the House think that that was a right 
principle or not? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman makes no reference to it. His 
speech, on which he said the Govern- 
ment takes its stand, excludes every- 
thing of the kind. There is to be no 
intervention of authority ; there is to be 
nothing beyond voluntary association. 
Now, Sir, I say that I recognize the 
principle which was recognized between 
60 and 70 years ago—that this matter 
is a just subject of public solicitude for 
public authorities. Here I make what 
some may call an admission—namely, 
that before you can make it an object of 
effectual solicitude of public authorities 
you must have a thoroughly good and 
efficient local government. hen I 
read the Speech of Her Majesty it was 
not satisfactory to me on that head. 
What it seems to speak of is the transfer 
of existing functions to a new repre- 
sentative council; but these enlarged 
functions it seems wholly to exclude. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
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to this subject, in my opinion, in a man- 
ner so limited and so restrained as to be 
totally unsatisfactory to the country. I 
make no attack upon him, or upon any 
Gentleman, further than to endeavour 
to expose the futility of his argument 
and the insufficiency of the provisions 
he offers; but this 1 must say, with re- 
gard to the introduction of a public 
authority elsewhere in Europe—that it is 
common for local authorities to hold land 
which shall he made available for the 
labouring rural population; and I cannot 
see why something of this kind, when 
we have good local government prevail- 
ing, should not be brought about in this 
country. I cannot see it for my life. 
But nothing of the kind is to be found 
in the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. On the contrary, he looks to 
the action of individual landlords and 
voluntary associations limited to the 
extension of allotments. 

Mr. OHAPLIN: All I said on this 
point was that, in the speech I quoted, 
Lord Salisbury said he would not sanc- 
tion purchase by compulsion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is what he 
will not sanction. But what I am in- 
quiring is what the right hon. Gentle- 
man says he willsanction. I am speak- 
ing of allotments, and that by voluntary 
agencies, which I suppose can go on 
and flourish or die entirely apart from 
any favour of, or encouragement by, the 
right hon. Gentleman. Now, Sir, the 
question of compulsion is a question 
on which the right hon. Gentleman 
looks as if there were something 
wicked in the nature of it. But com- 
pulsion for public objects is recognized 
in principle. It may be that it may be 
found difficult to apply compulsion in 
the case of expropriations or for the pur- 
pose of providing the labouring men with 
portions of the land. One thing I will 
say fearlessly in the presence of my hon. 
Friend—namely, that you can have no 
compulsion for that purpose which is not 
consistent with perfect fairness and 
equity to individuals; but, subject to 
that condition, compulsion is a matter 
fit to be examined and considered by 
this House. I am inclined to believe that 
with a good local authority and the 
judicious use of public aid on the safest 
basis as to security much might be done 
short of compulsion; but I am by no 
means prepared to say that compulsion 
is to be shut out. If it is shut out in 
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the views of the Government I will not 
consent to shut it out. I will examine 
it fairly and candidly, and with the be- 
lief that should the necessity be found 
still to exist, it is possible that, like com- 
petition in railways, compulsion hanging 
over landlords may do a great deal of 
good. Unquestionably there is a great 
object in view; and if that great object 
cannot otherwise be obtained, compul- 
sion has nothing in the nature of it 
which ought to induce us to shrink from 
its consideration. I think my hon. Friend 
has stated his case with moderation and 
fairness, though he entirely avoided as- 
sociating his Motion with the details of 
any particular plan. That was no part 
of the purpose of my hon. Friend. I 
am not aware that he has receded from 
any of the details of any particular plan, 
or that he did not reserve his own liberty 
on the subject of them. But he points 
out to us objects of the utmost import- 
ance which ought to be attained, objects 
which are legitimately for the care of 
public authorities ; objects to which the 
public can lend the most valuable, aid ; 
and objects which the public ought to 
seek, if necessary, even by the agency 
of the principle of compulsion. To re- 
store to the old local communities of this 
country something of that character of a 
community, in which|the common inte- 
rests of the individual labourer may be 
so managed as to associate him with the 
soil in a manner much more effectual 
than that in which he is associated at 
present— these I take to be views which 
we ought to thank my hon. Friend for 
having laid before the House, and I 
heartily hope we shall adopt his Motion 
by a large majority. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, that he 
would admit that the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Ipswich was one 
which not only interested all county 
Members who sat for agricultural con- 
stituencies, but was also of the greatest 
public importance ; and he sympathized 
entirely with the desire of the hon. 
Member, so far as it tended towards 
bringing this question before the coun- 
try with a view to its early settlement. 
The hon. Member had expressed regret 
that Her Majesty’s Speech made no 
specific allusion to the question of 
allotments. That was not a matter of 
so much regret to himself, as it would 
have been if Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had shown a disinclination to deal with 
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the subject by legislation. But he must 
make an addition to that statement, and 
it was painful to him to make it. In 
listening to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin) he found it was 
true that his right hon. Friend did not 
say that the Government would not take 
any action in the matter. At the same 
time, he thought his right hon. Friend 
did not tell the House what the Govern- 
ment would do. Until they heard further 
from some Member of the Government 
what course Her Majesty’s Ministers in- 
tended to take—which he hoped would 
be before the close of the debate—he 
must hold that the explanation of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was not complete or satisfactory to those 
who, like himself, sat for agricultural 
constituencies. He had himself given 
Notice of, and received permission to 
introduce, a Bill on this question, and he 
did not yield even to the hon. Member 
for Ipswich in the interest which he 
personally took in the subject. He ad- 
mitted that the hon. Member had great 
claims upon the gratitude of the public 
for the devotion he had shown in work- 
ing for this cause; but he (Mr. Finch- 
Hatton) also claimed for himself a hum- 
bler, although he hoped a useful, part 
in it. For more than 100 years his 
family had granted allotments, and had 
found the system to succeed. The con- 
stituency which he represented—the 
Spalding Division of Lincolnshire—was 
composed almost exclusively of those who, 
in one rank or another, obtained their 
living from thesoil ; and hethought he had 
a right to protest against the manner in 
which hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House sometimes arrogated 
to themselves the exclusive right to re- 
present the labourers. It might be in- 
teresting to inquire whether the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, who sat for a bo- 
rough, had more agricultural labourers 
in Ipswich than he (Mr. Finch-Hatton) 
himself had in his constituency. He 
doubted whether the hon. Member had 
as many ashe had. But the real ques- 
tion which the House had to decide was, 
whether or not it could go some way 
towards unravelling the practical diffi- 
culties which beset this question? The 
weakest part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich was, that he did 
not give any exact definition of what he 
meant by an allotment of land, nor state 
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whether the principle of compulsion was 
to be extended to one class, or to other 
classes of allotments; or whether it 
was to go further, and create those 
freeholds which had, in many cases, 
caused considerable suffering to their 
owners during the late period of agri- 
cultural depression. There was, how- 
ever, an important distinction to be 
drawn between the different kinds of 
allotments. First of all, there was an 
allotment which he might describe as a 
quantity of land as large as the agricul- 
tural labourer would be able to cultivate 
to his profit in his spare time by his own 
work. He held that it was to the public 
advantage to bring within the reach of 
every agricultural labourer in the King- 
dom an allotment of that description ; 
and in the Bill which he hoped some 
day to bring before the notice of the 
House it would be provided that if the 
voluntary system did not make provision 
for these allotments being given re- 
course would be had to compulsion in 
the hands of local authorities, such com- 
pote powers, as a matter of course, 

eing safeguarded by proper restrictions. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), while apparently in favour of 
compulsion, in his speech attempted to 
deal with matters of detail, he commit- 
ted himself to several inaccuracies. On 
the question of glebe lands, the right 
hon. Gentleman showed that he had 
no knowledge as to their number, 
for he said he did not believe that out 
of the 11,000 vicarages or rectories in 
the Kingdom more than 200 or 300 had 
glebe farms. He (Mr. Finch-Hatton) did 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
was anywhere near the truth when he 
made that statement. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said that these glebes 
were rectorial, and not vicarial at all. 
That also, he knew, was not a correct 
statement. As to the number of agri- 
cultural allotments existing at the pre- 
sent time, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster quoted the number from a 
Return as being something like 250,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had weighted himself so 
little with the details of this matter that 
he did not even know of the existence of 
this central Return. On that document 
the whole point of the present number of 
allotments might be supposed toturn; and 
yetthe right hon. Gentleman did not know 
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of its existence. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster made no allusion, 
in his speech, to “co gardens,” 
which he said were really more im- 
rtant than allotments to the labourer. 

t was true that the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster did not refer to 
“cottage gardens;”’ but was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian ignorant of the fact that the 
Government now in Office carried 
through the House, last Session, a Bill 
by which they gave rural, sanitary, and 
other authorities power compulsorily to 
take land for ‘‘cottage gardens?”” The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
taken judicial cognizance of that Act. 
So far he (Mr. Finch-Hatton) did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
tributions to the details of the matter 
were of a very reliable character. He 
would draw a broad distinction between 
the allotments of which he (Mr. Finch- 
Hatton) was speaking and those which 
were advocated by the hon. Member for 
Ipswich. The allotments of which he 
was speaking, and which he would pro- 
vide for a labourer, seemed to have this 
claim upon the public—that they would 
enable him to utilize his spare capital— 
that was his spare time—in the only 
way in which he could do so to advan- 
tage. There was a growing and urgent 
necessity for such allotments; for now, 
when wages were so low that it was 
difficult for a decent family to keep body 
and soul together, that was the time 
when they should give the labourer every 
facility for adding to his wages. But 
the case was different if they gave the 
labourer an allotment so large that it 
would withdraw him from his daily work 
and wages, to which, after all, he must 
look as the mainstay of his livelihood. 
The real question at the bottom of these 
difficulties was one that was asked, but 
not answered, by the hon. Member for 
Ipswich. That hon. Gentleman inquired 
why it was that so much land lay idle, 
on that so many labourers were unem- 
ployed ? Tohis(Mr.Finch-Hatton’s) mind 
the simple answer was, because the prices 
that farmers and labourers equally were 
able to obtain for what they produced 
from the soil were not remunerative. 
But if they were going to have compul- 
sion by public authority, let them take 
care that they did not compel a man to 
his own disadvantage. t them not 
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withdraw a labourer from his work to 
cultivate two or three acres of land, be- 
cause that would deprive him of his 
wages, and the farmer, for whom also 
they ought to have some thought, of his 
best labourers at the very moment he 
wanted them most. But from another 
point of view, while they advocated com- 
pulsion in certain cases, let them take 
eare that they did not get rid of a good 
deal worth keeping. The hon. Member 
for Ipswich would admit the great advan- 
tage of an extension, as far as possible, 
of allotments upon the voluntary system ; 
because then they would get landlords to 
give their attention to the subject, and 
to the kind of land that was most suit- 
able, and to those friendly good offices 
as well, which, under a hard-and-fast 
rule, might easily disappear. The hon. 
Member had alluded to the voluntary 
Association set on foot by a Member of 
the other House of Parliament (the Earl of 
Onslow), and the statistics of that Asso- 
ciation were very useful in showing how 
far the voluntary system might go. They 
showed that the owners of 1,500,000 
acres of land either had granted allot- 
ments already or were willing to do so. 
But he (Mr. Finch-Hatton) was not there 
to deny that it would be puerile to rest 
altogether on voluntary efforts; because 
they would then get all the good land- 
lords on their side, and leave the bad 
landlords untouched. He thought and 
hoped he had made his own position 
clear to the House upon this matter. 
There was one class of cases on which 
he would bring compulsion to bear, an- 
other on which he would not. There 
was a line as broad and distinct as that 
which divided one side of the House 
from the other, between the two classes 
of allotments. There was, however, a 
third class of allotments that he re- 
garded with favour quite as great as 
that expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
—namely, “ grass cottage holdings,” or 
‘* cow cottages,” as they called them in 
Lincolnshire. But they must remember 
that there was a very great difference 
between allotments of, say, half-an-acre 
and these larger plots of land, and that 
great difficulty arose when they got to a 
large allotment. The difficulty in larger 
plots of land was that, in order to work 
them properly, the tenant must have 
some capital besides his own labour. 
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allotments of this kind to labourers, he 
would ask, did they propose to provide 
the tenants of these allotments not only 
with the land, but with the capital to 
work it? If they did not, the tenant 
would have to pay a double rent—the 
first to the public authority for the land 
itself, the second to the person from 
whom they would encourage him to 
borrow the capital. The labourer ought, 
in some way or other, to have saved 
sufficient money to stock the land when 
it was given to him. But though it 
would be difficult to apply compulsion 
in the matter, it might be well to enable 
the local authorities in certain cases to 
help a man to place his foot on the first 
rung of the ladder which would lead him 
upwards. That approached very nearly 
to the ‘old idea of “three acres and a 
cow.”’ The hon. Member for Ipswich had 
recommended that cottagers should pro- 
duce more eggs. He (Mr. Finch-Hatton) 
did not know how three acres of grass- 
land and a cow would tend to the pro- 
duction of more eggs. The hon. Member 
had brought forward an Amendment prac- 
tically regretting that the question did 
not find expression in the Queen’sSpeech. 
Well, he (Mr. even cen ay must say 
that, if the Government did not go 
further that night than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had gone, and announce 
their intention to take up this mat- 
ter and deal with it, he should be 
very dissatisfied, and should find it very 
difficult to support them. He was not 
to be told that the simple fact of selling 
the glebe lands was an answer to this 
question, or a way out of the difficulty ; 
for although he would admit that it was 
a happy idea, he did not admit that it 
covered, or even nearly covered, the 
whole ground. If, however, the Go- 
vernment would give him an assurance 
that they would deal with the question 
he would have far greater confidence in 
leaving it in their hands than he would 
have in leaving it in the hands of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ips- 
wich. One of his reasons for not feeling 
confidence in the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich in connection with the question 
was, that the hon. Gentleman had come 
down into the Division which he (Mr. 
Finch-Hatton) had the honour to repre- 
sent, during the late Election, and made 
a series of speeches, in which he ex- 
plained to the labourers of that Division 
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his own th as to these allotments. 
He (Mr. Finch-Hatton) had very much 
to thank the hon. Member for in the re- 
sult of those speeches; for he believed 
they contributed much to induce the 
electors to transfer their confidence to 
himself. Another, and even a stronger, 
reason was, that the hon. Member had 
already attempted, in his Act of 1882, 
to deal with a very small part of this 
great question, but with so little suc- 
cess, that a Committee of that House, 
appointed to inquire, inter alia, into the 
working of that very Act, reported 
that— 

“The obstacles in the way of carrying it out 
were largely due to the difficulty of interpreting 
some of its main provisions ; ’’ 
and that— 

“further legislation was urgently needed to 
clear up the obscurities of the Act, and to pro- 
vide better machinery for its working.” 


That Report was prepared by a right 
hon. Gentleman who, no doubt, would 
command the confidence of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite— Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
He trusted that before the debate 
closed they would hear something as to 
what the Government intended to do; 
for Her Majesty’s Government must 
know that he, and hon. Members who 
felt with him, were placed in a great dif- 
ficulty if they could not know exactly 
where they stood on this question. That 
difficulty was very much increased by the 

eculiar circumstances of the moment. 

e admitted that, in most cases, it was 
an inconvenient practice to endeavour to 
anticipate the discussion of measures of 
which hon. Members had given Notice ; 
but he did not at all regret the general 
discussion that had taken place. On 
the contrary, he hoped it would be 
the means of stimulating the Govern- 
ment to deal with the subject. Un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, it was very difficult for hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House to give the 
hon. Member such support as they might 
otherwise feel inclined to give; for he 
respectfully submitted that, important 
as this question undoubtedly was, it was 
not the main issue before the country 
and the House. Believing,'’as those on his 
side of the House did, thatthe Government 
were prepared to deal with the main 
issue fearlessly, frankly, and entirely, 
they very much deprecated that the 
judgment of the House should be taken, 
adversely or otherwise, upon Her 
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Majesty’s Government on any other 
question than the main issue. He 
would, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
for Ipswich whether, after the assur- 
ance with which he (Mr. Finch-Hatton) 
hoped the debate would close, he would 
not be satisfied with a discussion on this 
question? The hon. Member for Ipswich 
(if he might apply to him fur a momenta 
phrase in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian had 
so happily described himself that it had 
already become classical as an auto- 
biography) was an ‘‘old Parliamentary 
hand,” and he ought to be satisfied with 
the discussion which he had thus been 
able to secure beforehand for the sub- 
ject upon which both the hon. Mem- 
ber and he himself proposed to deal ; 
and, although the hon. Member might 
personally desire the defeat of the 
Government, still there was the country 
behind; and hon. Members would not 
deny that what the country wished 
was that an emphatic judgment should 
be pronounced upon Her Majesty’s 
Government upon their Irish policy. 
If some right hon. Gentleman should 
get up and say that Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to deal 
with this subject, the issue between 
the hon. Member for Ipswich and Her 
Majesty’s Government would simply be 
the academic issue as to whether the 
language of the Queen’s Speech might 
not be improved by the introduction of 
the word “allotment,’? and whether it 
ought not to be so introduced. There 
would be no real issue, and a division 
would not be taken upon anything like a 
clear and decided difference of opinion 
between them. He trusted some ex- 
lanation would be forthcoming as to 

ow far the Government were prepared 
to go in dealing with the matter; and, 
if so, for the reasons he had stated, he 
would again say that he would have 
far greater confidence in leaving this 
question in the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government than in the hands 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it appeared to 
him that the hon. Members for Lincoln- 
shire were as divided in the House upon 
agricultural questions as they were upon 
the questions of Protection and Free 
Trade during the late Election. The 
hon. Member for the Spalding Division 
(Mr. Finch-Hatton) seemed to have for- 
gotten that the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. Chaplin) said ‘‘ No,” on the 
part of the Cabinet and the Government, 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). [ Cries 
of ‘No, no!”’] The right hon. Gentle- 
man used the word “‘ No” in the most 
emphatic way—a monosyllable he was 
not likely to forget. The hon. Member 
for the Spalding Division, after having 
spoken for something like three-quarters 
of an hour with an eager eye towards 
the door, made an appeal to the Treasury 
Bench; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board cheered him when he said he 
hoped there would be an announcement 
made different to that made by the re- 
sponsible Minister for Agriculture. Was 
there a Cabinet Council sitting now in 
order that the Government might make 
another change of front; and was that 
change of front to be an additional rea- 
son why the House should put confidence 
in the Ministry? He should have thought 
twice perhaps a week ago before he 
supported any Amendment to the Ad- 
dress if the Government had said they 
were going to deal in a satisfactory way 
with Ireland. If they had produced 
Bills which he thought would tend to 
the benefit of that country he might 
have thought twice before he supported 
this Amendment; but it appeared they 
had no more opinion upon Ireland than 
they had upon agriculture. A week 
ago—nay, not a week ago, hardly four 
days ago—the House were told to wait 
until the new Chief Secretary had as- 
sumed his duties; and now the Govern- 
ment could hardly wait with common de- 
cency for the right hon. Gentleman to 
return to his place in the House. Now, 
what was to be said of this Amendment ? 
The House had listened to a very long 
speech from the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, in which, as he (Mr. 
Heneage) again asserted, the right hon. 
Gentleman said ‘‘ No” emphatically to 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, and now they were told they 
were to have some other communica- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN remarked that he said 
‘‘No” to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. He did not say “‘ No” to his 
proposition. 

Mr. HENEAGE, continuing, said, 
that if one thing had been noticeable in 
the debate, it had been how closely the 
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hon. Member for Ipswich spoke to his 
Amendment; and that the proposition 
he made was quite in accordance with 
the Amendment ; and he (Mr. Heneage) 

tted he could not say as much for 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
or that of the hon. Member for the 
Spalding Division. The Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had spoken of 
the ruin that had overtaken the free- 
holders of the Isle of Axholme; but 
the right hon. Gentleman forgot to say 
that ruin came upon them because 
they had not bought their holdings 
out and out. Their land was heavily 
mortgaged, and their condition, conse- 
quently, was very different from that of 
people who could pay for the land which 
they bought. He asserted, both from a 
landlord’s point of view as well as from 
an occupier’s point of view, that neither 
landlord nor occupier could hold or 
could farm land with advantage to them- 
selves upon borrowed money; but this 
did not affect the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, because what the 
hon. Gentleman proposed to do was to 
give facilities to labourers to acquire 
allotments. On all large estates there 
were plenty of allotments of all sizes, 
and on that point he differed from his 
hon. Friend the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it was to the 
advantage of the landlord that there 
should be allotments of all sizes, in 
order, if possible, to rear up tenant 
farmers who might pass on from a 
small holding to another holding of a 
larger size. The Amendment simply 
provided for allotments where there were 
none already. It was well known that 
there were a large number of parishes 
in which no cottager could get even 
a garden. That was so in the case 
of parishes which did not belong to 
any particular owner—parishes in which 
it was no particular owner’s duty to 
provide allotments. It was so, too, toa 
great extent, in the case of cottages which 
had been built by speculators. With 
regard to the question of glebe lands, he 
had simply to say that that was so much 
a question of benefit to the clergy rather 
than to the labourer that he might let it 
pass by. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” | Well, 
he congratulated the labourers upon any 
advantages they might get out of the 
facilities to be afforded from the sale of 
glebe lands. The main contention was 
that the allotment of all others which 
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was most precious to any labourer was 
that of a garden adjacent to his own 
house, where he could spend a short 
time after a meal, or on a summer’s 
evening. As to larger holdings, he 
year it was very necessary that there 
should be, in every parish, a certain num- 
ber of what in Lincolnshire were called 
cow-cottages. The labourers were di- 
vided into three classes. There were 
those who were simply the servants of 
the farmers ; there were those who were 
known as day labourers, and lived in 
cottages on or near the farms; and there 
was a third class of labourers, and the 
most useful class, as a rule—namely, 
those who were known as independent 
labourers, who lived in the villages, and 
who worked by the piece. They were 
the men who did the greater part of the 
draining and skilled work on the dif- 
ferent farms. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to have a number of such men 
in every parish—men upon whom reli- 
ance could be placed ; men who, when- 
ever they were not required elsewhere, 
could work on their own holdings. There 
was the very greatest difficulty in many 
parishes to get milk and eggs and but- 
ter—indeed, if it were not for the exist- 
ence of cow-cottages, the ordinary la- 
bourer would be unable to get milk or 
butter. He hoped that if any legislation 
took place on the lines of this Amend- 
ment in the large open parishes, and in 
other parishes where the landlords were 
not resident, some attention would be 
given to the subject of cow-cottages. The 
chief evils which ought to be remedied 
were those arising from the absenteeism 
of landlords, and from the possession of 
so much land by corporations. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners alone held 
one-twentieth of the land of England. 
The fact was that where the landlords 
did not take areal interest in their 
properties, the agents found it much 
easier to deal with a few large tenants 
than witha great number of small tenants; 
and where the agents had the entire 
management of estates they found the 
labourers were neglected. He himself 
should vote for the Amendment, and he 
could assure the hon. Member for Spal- 
ding (Mr. Finch- Hatton) that he was not, 
in the least degree, deterred by the pos- 
sibility of the Government being de- 
feated. After all their vacillation and 
incapacity, after their inability to save 
themselves from defeat last night without 
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the help of Liberal Members, it was 
quite clear the Government could not 
last very long. If they could not last 
very long, the sooner they were turned 
out of Office the better. 

Mr. BIRKBEOK said, that he be- 
lieved there was no county in England 
in which the cottage garden allotment 
system was more thoroughly carried out 
than in Norfolk; and a visit to any 
cottage garden show in the county 
would prove how advantageously it 
worked forthe labourers. These allot- 
ments, however, were generally confined 
to the limits of a quarter of an acre, as 
labourers had no time to cultivate more. 
On Lord Leicester’s estates in Norfolk 
the labourers were some time ago given 
half-an-acre in addition to their gardens ; 
but after three years they petitioned to 
have the amount reduced to one-quarter. 
He disagreed with the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, who saw in the extension of 
allotments a remedy for agricultural 
depression. What was wanted was 
such a return of agricultural prosperity 
as would enable tenant farmers to pay 
the labourers higher wages. The effect 
of a general allotments’ scheme upon the 
ratepayers of the country would be that 
they would have to pay very high rates 
indeed in respect of interest upon the 
outlay on allotments, when the cottagers, 
as would frequently happen, could not pay 
their rents themselves. However, he was 
entirely in favour of garden allotments, 
and would support the Bill of his hon. 
Friend the Member forthe Spalding Divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire, which proposed to 
deal with the subject. He should also be 
perfectly ready to agree in adopting, in 
connection with it, the principle of com- 
pulsion, which had already been intro- 
duced into the country by no less a 
person than the present Prime Minister 
in the Act which had been passed last 
August. 

Mr. JOSEPH ARCH: Sir, I have 
no intention of wasting the time of the 
House with a long speech; but I think 
I have a just right to address the 
House on this subject. I am, as you 
are aware, the Representative of a class 
whose interest, whose happiness, and 
whose comfort I believe Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House are anxious to 
improve. With regard to the allotments 
question, I can remember when it was 
one of the most difficult things in the 
world for a labourer in a village to obtain 
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anything like a decent allotment; but 
during the past 14 years I am happy to 
say that hon. Gentlemen—both Li 

and Conservative—have, to some happy 
extent, seen their way clear to grant and 
extend these allotments. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin), when speaking last night upon the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), said that the small free- 
holders in Mid Lincolnshire were in a 
very destitute condition. Ihave watched 
all my life the working of a freehold, 
and the energy and contentment of a 
freeholder; and it is quite true that 
where a man has had a heavy mort- 
gage on his little freehold he has had 
a difficulty to face. But I have been 
pleasantly surprised to find on both 
sides of the House the great anxiety 
there is now to improve the agricul- 
tural labourers’ position. Fourteen years 
ago, when I was asked by my own 
brethren in the counties if I could insti- 
tute something to improve their condi- 
tion, my policy was denounced, my 
actions were condemned, and not a few 
labourers were ‘‘ Boycotted.” I know 
that there are good landlords and bad 
landlords, and the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich, I think, does 
not in the least interfere with good land- 
lords who are willing to grant land for 
their labourers ; but are there not places 
in the country where labourers are 
almost next to landless? Where have 
the majority of the unemployed men in 
our towns to-day come from? They 
have been divorced from the soil, and 
they have been driven into our towns. 
To my mind, the object of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ipswich is 
not so much to cure agricultural depres- 
sion as to cure the poverty of agricul- 
tural labourers. How can that poverty 
be arrested if, during certain portions of 
the year, the working men in our villages 
are thrown out of employment? My 
remedy for years has been this—that if 
you do not require the services of work- 
men to till the land of the tenant farmer, 
then, in the name of common justice and 
humanity, allow him some land to till for 
himself. I think the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich is quite oppor- 
tune. When I read the Speech of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, which 
expressed sympathy with the distress 
that was prevalent not only in trade but 
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in agriculture, I took it certainly to mean 
this—‘‘ You are in a terribly poverty- 
stricken condition. Your lot in life is 
hard. You are without employment, and 
without money, and consequently must 
be without food. I know your lot is 
hard, but I have noremedy.” It seems 
to me something like this— that sup- 
posing as an individual I were suffering 
intense bodily pain, and I sent for a 
medical adviser. He looks at me, he 
sees me writhing in agony, and he says— 
‘‘T have not a single ingredient in my 
surgery that I could apply to assuage 
your pain.” Would it not be natural 
enough for me to seek the advice of some 
more skilled physician? If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no remedy for 
this distress, then, I think, the country 
will very soon look out for another phy- 
sician who has a practical remedy al- 
ready at hand. Theright hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire blamed the hon. 
Member for Ipswich because he had pre- 
scribed no remedy; but I confess that 
I have not yet found hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House prescribing 
any remedy themselves. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House have not 
prescribed the right sort of medicine, the 
Government at the present time have 
every opportunity of finding that medi- 
cine and relieving the distress. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire said last night that 
wages had gone down in that county 
from 18s. to 12s. per week. He 
expressed great surprise and wonder 
how these poor people manage to live. 
Now, I think I shall be quite in place 
if I ask the right hon. Gentleman to try 
to live upon that wage for three months 
himself—then he will be able to solve 
the problem. He further said that, 
while wages were low, numbers of men 
were out of employment. Well, if it is 
difficult for a man with 12s. a-week to 
support himself, his wife, and, perhaps, 
three or four children, what a sorry 
plight those men must be in who are 
out of employment and have no wages 
at all. Hon. Gentlemen have said that 
about a quarter of an acre is sufficient 
for a working man ina village. There 
may be some working men, such as 
shepherds and carters, who would, 
perhaps, be contented with a rood of 
ground ; but I venture to say that a 
very large number of the labourers in 
Norfolk—and I am speaking now from 
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my own experience in that county— 
would only be too glad if they could 
rent an acre or two at a fair market 
price. On the other hand, I do not find 
any human or Divine law which would 
confine me, as a skilled labourer, to one 
rood of God’s earth. If I have energy, 
tact, and skill by which I could cultivate 
my acre or two, and tuy my cow into 
the bargain, I do not see any just reason 
why my energies should be crippled and 
my forces hela back, and why I should 
be content, as an agricultural labourer, 
with a rood of ground and my nose on 
the grindstone all the days of my life. 
We want to put an end to pauperism ; 
and I am prepared to say among my 
class there are hundreds and thousands 
of working men who hate pauperism, 
and who have a perfect horror of the 
workhouse. But if we are to be cut 
down to 12s. a-week, which the right 
hon. Gentleman acknowledged was a 
very small wage, and if these men by 
their energy can supplement those wages 
by another 10s. or 12s. into the bargain, 
I want to know why it should not be 
done, and the pauperism of the country 
lessened? The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of men in France having to work 
very hard, and appearing very old when 
they were almost young. He said they 
carried fodder to the cows, and went 
milking, and the rest of it; but the 
right hon. Gentleman forgot to tell us 
that they were their own cows. I have 
seen the women in Somersetshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Dorsetshire milking other 
people’s cows, and having very little of 
the milk which they drew from them. 
I cannot understand for the life of me 
why, if an English workman can, by 
thrift and industry and care, manage to 
secure to himself and his family a cow, 
he should not have the opportunity of 
doing so. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich means that. Wo 
do not ask for borrowed funds, or for 
the land to be given us, and we have no 
desire to steal it. What the Amend- 
ment asks, and what I ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House, is, 
whether the time has not come when 
these thousands of industrious and 
willing workers should no longer be 
shut out from the soil, and should have 
an opportunity of obtaining a fair free- 
hold, and producing food for themselves 
and their families? Why are these men 
out of work? Is it because the land is 
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so well cultivated that no more of their 
labour is required ? I travel this country 
from one end to the other, and I have 
an idea I know when land is cultivated 
and when it is not as well as any Gentle- 
man in this House. I say, fearless of 
contradiction, that there are tens of 
thousands of acres of land waiting for 
the hand of the workman; and what this 
House ought to consider and aim at is 
to use every legitimate means to bring 
the land that cries for labour to the 
labourer as soon as possible. I am ad- 
dressing in this House large landed 
proprietors; and will any hon Gentle- 
man attempt for one moment to deny 
that the best cultivated estate is the 
best for the landlord? When I look at 
this question I go almost out of the 
region of Party politics. It is not a 
landlord’s, a tenant farmer’s, or a 
labourer’s question; it is the question 
of the people, and they will very soon 
make it their question. We are not 
Socialists—not in the offensive mean- 
ing of the word; but to a certain 
extent we are Socialists, because we 
are social beings. We like social 
comforts and social society; but we 
have a great aversion to social society 
aid for out of the poor rates. An 
on. Gentleman said last night that 
it was beyond the power of the hon. 
Member for North-West Norfolk to raise 
wages. I thought it was equally im- 
— for landlords in this country to 
orce up rent. We have always been 
told that the price of labour would be 
regulated by what it is worth in the 
market. That is just what land has got 
to be. My idea of justice in land is 
this—that if I have to sell as a tenant 
farmer my produce extremely cheap, 
then I say the rent of my land should 
be extremely cheap. But the time has 
come for, and this Parliament has been 
elected very largely to carry out, some 
just and wise measure, not only for the 
improvement of the tenant farmers— 
and Heaven knows they want some- 
thing, some of them—but for the benefit 
of the labourers and for the benefit of 
the country. When I look around on 
this side of the House I see several hon. 
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cultivate for themselves. They naturally 
concurred with that idea; but I have 
never heard any Liberal candidate pro- 
mise the labourers three acres and a cow. 
For myself, I never made such a vain 
promise. Something which dropped from 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
eate last night somewhat grieved me. 
When he was speaking of the labourers 
of Scotland I think he called them hinds. 
I should like to inform the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that though our 
lot in life has been one of poverty, 
though we were born in humble cot- 
tages, at the same time we look upon 
ourselves as men. I think hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
would feel very much annoyed if we 
were to call them aristocratic goats. The 
labourers of this country know they are 
men. They have largely contributed to 
the constitution of this House; and I 
hope it will be able to show honestly and 
fairly to the labourers who have sent us 
here that, at least, we did our best to 
redress their grievances, to dry their 
tears, to wipe away their sorrows, and 
to place them in the position of free 
men. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the hon. Member 
for Ipswich had asked the House to ap- 
prove of two principles—the principle of 
allotment and the principle of small 
holdings. Now, if they came to speak 
of the principle of small holdings he 
found himself somewhat at issue with 
the hon. Member for Ipswich. He 
would agree with what the hon. Member 
said, or anyone said, as to the land of 
the country. He believed there were 
too few landlords and too few small 
holdings. An increase in the number 
of holdings would be to the benefit of 
the country at large. From a purely 
political point of view, he was sure the 
Conservative side of the House would be 
the first to welcome the proposals of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich to establish a 
peasant proprietary in the country, for 
there was nothing which had a greater 
tendency to make people Conservatives 
than to know that they had something 
to lose. He believed it would be for 
the tranquillity of the country and the 
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labourers. They know that during the 
contests in various divisions the labourers 
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Arch) in the eloquent strains in which 
he spoke of the personal aspirations of 
the agricultural labourers to rise above 
the position in which they began life, 
and take a small holding. But if they 
were to have small holdings they must 
be in the possession of men who held as 
owners or as peasant proprietors their 
own land. If he were himself about to 
take a small plot of land he would think 
over it; and he should come to the con- 
clusion that he would rather be the 
holder of that land as tenant than as 
owner of it in his own right, for this 
reason—because though in prosperous 
years he would be the gainer, yet in bad 
years, of which they had had so much 
experience, he would be thrown back 
upon his own resources, and when these 
were gone he would have no one to ap- 
peal to; whereas, if he were only a 
tenant farmer, he could rely on the in- 
dulgence of his landlord. Ironical 
cheers from the Irish Benches.| An hon. 
Member from Ireland, only the other 
night, had spoken in terms of praise of 
the generosity of English landlords. 
When he found he could not carry on 
his business he would turn to some 
other mode of life. The hon. Member 
for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), insinuating 
that the Government were not in favour 
of such a thing, said the supporters of 
the Amendment were in favour of a man 
buying land if he were able to pay for 
it. Well, if a man were able to pay for 
land he would have no difficulty in doing 
so. There were thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres offered for sale, as 
hon. Members would see on looking at 
their newspapers every Saturday. If it 
were true, as the hon. Member for North- 
West Norfolk said, that the new pea- 
sant proprietary, whose cause he advo- 
cated, did not want to borrow the capital, 
where was the necessity for the Motion ? 
But from the point of view of the peasant 
proprietor there were grave objections 
to the scheme. A great French autho- 
rity had drawn a dreadful picture of the 
condition of the peasant proprietary in 
that country; and if this were the condi- 
tion of a peasant proprietary abroad, 
where so many artificial means were 
taken to keep up the price of agricul- 
tural produce, how, in the more un- 
favourable climate of England, could a 
peasant proprietary exist, when no arti- 
ficial means were adopted of keeping up 
the prices, und when men with capital 
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behind them were being brought to the 
verge of ruin in large numbers? The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) said he would do any- 
thing to increase the production of land ; 
but authorities, both English and French, 
concurred in saying that the production 
of wheat was not half as much per acre 
in France as it was in England. Under 
these circumstances, he was unable to 
agree to that portion of the Motion in 
which the hon. Member for Ipswich 
asked the House to subscribe to the 
doctrine of a peasant proprietary. When, 
however, he came to the question of 
allotments, that was an entirely different 
matter. There was no one in the House 
who would offer the smallest stumbling- 
block to extending the system of allot- 
ments. He could not conceive anything 
that they should support more than that 
the man who toiled all day on the pro- 
perty of another should have himself 
some little property—a quarter or half 
an acre—which he might cultivate for 
his own benefit. During the Election 
something was said about compulsory 
purchase being a species of plunder. 
As a very humble Member of the Con- 
servative Party he ventured to dissent 
from that doctrine, for it seemed to him 
that no charge of plunder could be 
levelled against the principle that a fair 
market price should be given to anyone 
for the land taken from him. The doc- 
trine had been laid down over and over 
again—in the purchase of land for rail- 
ways, in the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, 
and in other measures. He was glad to 
hear the hon. Member for Ipswich say 
that he believed that voluntary efforts 
would very largely meet this question of 
allotments ; but if voluntary propositions 
of landlords did not suffice to meet this, 
then he believed that it would be neces- 
sary, and, if so, then right and justifiable, 
to carry out some measure by which the 
common wealth might be protected, and 
by which men should be given an oppor- 
tunity in every district of the country of 
becoming the owners of allotments. But 
while agreeing with that doctrine, how 
could he supportthe Amendment? The 
hon. Member for Ipswich complained 
that no measures were announced in the 
Queen’s Speech, and said they wanted 
the machinery to assist labourers to get 
the land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, speak- 
ing at Islington on the 16th June, said— 
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‘** The first duty of the new Parliament would 
be the completion and extension of the system 
of local government. This was a necessity 
es to almost any change in other directions. 

ere were numerous other changes—tem- 
perance reform, reform of taxation, and great 
social questions which were pressing for solu- 
tion ; but local government was the instrument 
whereby alone it was possible for those matters 
to be properly and effectually dealt with.” 


On looking at the Queen’s Speech, he 
found that local County Government 
Boards were definitely put forward; and 
therefore the machinery which the right 
hon. Gentleman thought necessary, and 
which the hon. Member for Ipswich 
said was all he wanted, was provided. 
He also found in the Gracious Speech a 
proposed reform of the laws relating to 
the transfer of land, and that was all 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham wanted when he 
said he wanted no new-fangled doc- 
trines, but only the simplification of the 
transfer of land; and yet the House was 
asked to say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not hinted in any way at 
any reform. He was tempted to believe 
that the hon. Member for Ipswich must 
have drawn up the Amendment before 
he read the Gracious Speech ; or, if not, 
then he was driven to the hypothesis 
that in his own heart the hon. Member 
was not afraid that the Government 
would do too little, but that with a pru- 
dent regard to a possible change of 
voting on the part of the agricultural 
electors he was afraid the Government 
were going to do too much. With the 
permission of the House he desired to 
refer to another matter, about which 
the hon. Member for Ipswich had said 
but little, and that was the condition of 
the population of their largetowns. He 
hoped that the Royal Commission on 
Trade would be a success; that the evi- 
dence it collected would be valuable, 
and its Report a benefit to the public. 
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waiting for the gradual results of an | 
allotmentsystem werenecessarily matters 
of time; and he desired to touch upon a | 
subject which, in his opinion, brooked | 
no delay. He would earnestly press | 
upon the attention of the Government | 
the position of tens of thousands of their 
fellow-countrymen, who at this moment 
did not ask for charity, but for some 
work whereby they could keep body and 
soul together. There was nothing more 


remarkable or more touching than the | 
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fact that though thousands did not know, 
when they rose in the morning, whether 
they would get a crust of bread before 
night, they would do any sort of work 
rather than darken the doors of a work- 
house. They asked for work. The 
struggle for existence was very despe- 
rate, and could be seen in‘every trade. 
Hundreds of men could be seen standing 
at the docks waiting for a chance of the 
10 or 20 vacancies there might be, and 
in reply to any sort of an advertisement 
of a situation there were crowds of ap- 
plicants. All these things spoke of a 
condition of matters which must be 
altered if the government of the country 
was to be continued. People were 
driven out of the country and came to 
London trying to find work, and they 
thus made matters worse. He knew of 
an instance where he met a man who 
had walked with his family from Lan- 
cashire to London and arrived penniless. 
He thought how terrible must be the 
condition of affairs when a man could 
come to London without a penny and 
without a friend, go into the crowd, and 
disappear like a snowflake on the sea. 
He might be told that that doctrine was 
a dangerous one—that doctrine of ask- 
ing for public works to be carried out 
by the Government. He might be told 
it was Socialistic. He did not care for 
that if it saved men’s lives. It might 
be said it was against political economy ; 
but he did not care what it was against 
if it effected the purpose for which it was 
intended ; and he was bound to say that 
if political economy told them it was 
wrong for a Government to use some of 
its resources to aid those who, from 
circumstances beyond their own control, 
could not get work, then he was bound 
to say the sooner they got rid of such a 
doctrine the better. He apologized to 
the House for having thus kept them. 
He knew how valuable was its time, and 
it was only because he was almost de- 
spairing of the lives of many hard work- 
ing and honest men who were utterly 
unable to get help that he had appealed 
to the House, in the hope that some- 
thing might be done by the Government, 
whether it was Liberal or Conservative, 
to relieve them without delay. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, the House 


| has listened with interest to the two 


speeches which have just been de- 
livered. All of us must sympathize 
with the objects which the hon. Mem- 
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ber for East Leeds (Mr. Dawson) and 
West Norfolk (Mr. Arch) have in view; 
but heavy indeed will be the responsi- 
bility that rests upon hon. Members 
of this House if, carried away by the 
objects which these hon. Members and 
which we all have at heart, they venture 
in pursuit of these aims to embark on 
a course which may not lead to the ac- 
complishment of those aims. We all 
come to the consideration of this Mo- 
tion fresh from an electoral campaign ; 
we are all bound by speeches which 
we have made during the Recess. | Jn- 
terruption.| I trust that hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway and from Ire- 
land will remember that they have had 
a courteous hearing from this House, 
and that those who may be obliged to 
speak, perhaps somewhat in opposition 
to the popular current, may, at least, ex- 
pect an indulgent hearing. I say that 
a heavy responsibility rests as much 
upon those who propose, or vote for, or 
promote, measures which may not lead 
to the objects at which they are aimed 
as rests upon those who oppose those 
measures, because they do not believe 
in their hearts and consciences that 
they will achieve those ends; and so 
I say, as I have said many times 
during the late electoral campaign, it 
is not enough to come forward and pro- 
fess sympathy with the aims proposed 
unless we believe the measures pro- 
posed will practically realize them. 
I trust, as Radical audiences have been 
perfectly prepared to listen to argu- 
ments when they believed they were 
honestly brought forward, so in the 
House of Commons it may be permis- 
sible to come forward, even in what 
may be a somewhat unpopular cause, 
and to examine the proposals that are 
put before this House, in order to see 
whether they will hold water. I would 
wish, at the outset of the few remarks 
I will make, to say that this is a great 
subject; and those who sit on this side of 
the House, as well as those who sit on 
the other side, know how great a subject 
it is—a subject almost too great to be 
disposed of in one night’s debate—a 
subject which reaches deep down into 
society ; and a subject, no doubt, which 
requires careful examination. I ask 
myself what is really at the bottom of 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) ? 
It is that the State should step in. The 
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position is that it is assumed that volun- 
tary effort has now failed; that the com- 
munity should come to the rescue; and 
that we should put upon the community 
at large tasks which I doubt whether the 
Local Authorities will be able satisfac- 
torily to perform. If it can be contended, 
and if there are men who believe, that 
the substitution of the community for the 
individual, in this matter, will not pro- 
mote the object which we all have at 
heart, but that it may even retard 
it, I say that they would be traitors 
to their consciences and traitors to 
the cause which is before them if they 
did not speak out before the House 
of Commons, and tell hon. Members 
what they believe. I had thought, 
I may say almost till to-night, that 
there was a large body of Liberal 
opinion which believed, according to the 
older traditions of the Liberal Party, 
that to substitute the community in 
order to do a duty which individuals 
ought to perform was a somewhat dan- 
gerous step totake. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
1 have said that we all come fresh from 
our electoral campaign; and the hon. 
Member for Ipswich comes forward at a 
very early date, supported by a large 
number of hon. Members on this side, 
to advocate tbe cause for which he con- 
tended during that campaign. Similarly, 
those who have broken a lance on the 
other side are bound to come forward to 
state their opinions in this House, as they 
have stated them to their constituents. 
We had before us during the campaign 
what has been called an authorized pro- 
gramme and an unauthorized pro- 
gramme. The unauthorized programme 
contained four points with regard to 
which I will not weary the House; be- 
cause I feel that anyone who read one 
tithe of the speeches which have been 
made during the Recess must have been 
almost surfeited with these four points. 
Having been engaged in a somewhat 
warm controversy upon this very matter 
with my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain), I should like to be allowed to 
congratulate him, with good humour, 
this evening, upon the fact that he has 
transferred a serious item in that un- 
authorized programme into what is now, 
apparently, the authorized programme 
of the Liberal Party. I trust he will 
accept the compliment in the spirit in 
which I offer it. But I must say that 
| Fourth Night. | 
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I did not understand that during the 
late campaign the acquisition by the 
community of lands for the purpose of 
letting out those lands, either in allot- 
ments or in small holdings, was a por- 
tion of the authorized programme with 
which we went to the constituencies. 
I may have been mistaken, and perhaps 
I was; because I remember the right 
hun. Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) said you could read this 
question of allotments into the autho- 
rized programme. I did not know that 
on occasions like this you would have to 
read anything into programmes. I 
think it is somewhat hard upon those 
who believed that this was an open 
question, and that you might be as good 
a Liberal if you had faith in the action of 
the individual as if you believed in the 
action of the State. But now I under- 
stand it is put forward, on authority, that 
the Party, as a whole, will endorse that 
which has practically been in the un- 
authorized programme, and which has 
been the chief point in the programme 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain). I confess that it is not possible 
for me to be converted by three days 
of Parliamentary discussion. Conver- 
sions, I admit, proceed, in these days, 
with some rapidity. I must say that 
we have seen three interesting days. 
On the first day there seemed to me to 
be a greater conversion towards Home 
Rule than we had ever judged possible. 
On the second day there was a large 
minority practically for introducing the 
‘three F’s”’ into the United Kingdom. 
On the third day the proposition is, as I 
understand, that we are to give power 
to municipalities in order to promote 
small holdings and allotments under a 
system of compulsion as proposed by 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings). Although the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) somewhat reserves himself 
upon that point, I am bound to say that 
his reserves were not stated with that 
firmness which would lead one to sup- 
pose that any great resistance would be 
made if the proposal were pressed. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, let me put my- 
self right with the House in this matter. 
Those who have done me the honour of 
reading anything that I have said on 
this subject will know that I do not 
yield to anyone in my desire to increase 
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the number of the ges of land. 
They will know that I believe, as many 
hon. Members have stated this evening, 
that it would strengthen the Constitu- 
tion, and would lead to untold social 
advantages, if you could increase the 
number of those who are proprietors of 
the soil. I have repeatedly stated, fur- 
ther, that it appears to me a matter of 
supreme interest that even if you could 
not increase the number of proprietors 
of the soil there should be more persons 
cultivating small holdings, and espe- 
cially that the number of allotments 
should be increased as far as possible. 
These are not late views. [A laugh.] I 
do not know why the hon. Member 
for Argyllshire (Mr. Macfarlane) should 
laugh. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I was not 
laughing at anything which fell from 
him. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: No one can antici- 
pate that hon. Members should be ac- 
quainted with the antecedents of every 
Member of this House. But I wish to 
state it as a fact, which I trust my hon. 
Friends will accept from me, that long 
before the recent agitation I had stated 
in public over and over again this view 
—that I am entirely in favour of the 
multiplication of the number of owners, 
and also entirely in favour of the sys- 
tem of allotments; and if this Motion 
went no further than this—than to ex- 
press, as the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) has ex- 
pressed to the House this evening, the 
opinion that the divorce of the agricul- 
tural labourer from the soil was a cala- 
mity to this country—if that mere ab- 
stract proposition was in this Motion, I 
should vote for it with as great en- 
thusiasm as any hon. Member sitting on 
this side of the House. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: That would 
be perfectly useless. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That would be per- 
fectly useless, says my hon. Friend. But 
it was because my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian considered 
that to be the point of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion that he has consented to 
vote for it this evening. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I did not 
mean to say it would be perfectly use- 
less; but I intended to imply that the 
right hon. Gentleman et 2 vote for it 
if it would be perfectly useless. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: Why should my 
hon. Friend consider that I would vote 
for it if it would be perfectly useless ? 
That is the kind of spirit to which I 
object. I consider the hon. Member’s 
Motion not to be of much utility, as I 
shall show if I continue my remarks. 
But my argument is this—that my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
has said that the point of my hon. 
Friend’s Amendment is that it expresses 
the desire that we should put an end to 
the divorce of the agricultural labourer 
from the soil. Isay again, though I may 
excite the hilarity of hon. Members, 
that if this were a mere abstract propo- 
sition I would vote for it. But I should 
know, at the same time, that I was not 
doing much to promote the cause which 
my hon. Friend has at heart. It may be 
asked, then, why object to the Motion of 
my hon. Friend ? I think it was remarked 
by some hon. Member this evening that 
you ought not to raise false hopes; and 
I believe that in this Motion of my hon. 
Friend there lurks a danger of raising 
false hopes among a great portion of the 
agricultural labourers. Therefore, I do 
not think I am justified in voting for it. 
You think otherwise ; therefore you may 
be justified in voting for it. But those 
who believe that in the particular plans 
put forward by my hon. Friend there 
lurks the danger of arresting that spon- 
taneous development which is now in 
progress will vote against it. Is there no 
progress now? [Mr. Jesse CoLines: 
No.| My hon. Friend says ‘‘No.” I 
cannot admit that. I believe in the pro- 
gress of public opinion ; and if the hon. 
Member wishes it, I will give him the 
credit of having stimulated that public 
opinion, and of having done good ser- 
vice thereby; but I believe that the 
public opinion -roused during this dis- 
cussion will be infinitely more valuable 
in promoting the system of allotments 
and small holdings than the legislation 
which he wishes to stimulate. 1 admit 
that landlords have been roused. I be- 
lieve that all that has been said may 
have stimulated some landlords who 
were somewhat blind to their duty. It 
may have encouraged them to perform 
that duty. But I say that that public 
feeling has been roused; that there is in 
progress at this moment a large deve- 
lopment of the system of allotments ; 
and that there are a large number of 
landlords who are most anxious to pro- 
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mote it; and why should they not do so? 
Is there anything against the interests 
of landlords in promoting the system of 
allotments ? Most proper distinctions 
have been drawn this evening between 
the system of allotments and small 
holdings. I agree with those who think 
that while it is absolutely certain that 
the extension of the system of allot- 
ments would be of vast advantage to the 
whole community, the question as re- 
gards small holdings is not so decided. 
With regard to small holdings, it is an 
economical question upon which there 
is much to be said. I make this admis- 
sion to my hon. Friend and to the Huuse, 
if hon. Members care to know my opi- 
nion on the subject. Although it may 
tell against my own argument, I should 
prefer to see a larger number of persons 
farming their own land as small holdings 
than a larger number of holdings under 
an opposite system. I am so convinced of 
the social advantages of having a large 
number of persons interested in the soil, 
of having the agricultural labourers in- 
terested in the soil, that I would gladly 
put up with a smaller aggregate produc- 
tion of wealth in order to see this larger 
number interested in the soil. I make 
that admission in order that hon. Mem- 
bers may see that I am not blind to this 
movement which has been so encouraged 
by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr.J.Chamberlain). But 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman this. 
You want machinery to carry this system 
out. It is all very well to pass an ab- 
stract Resolution; but I think everyone 
will agree—my hon. Friends on this 
side of the House will agree—with me 
when I say that no man would be justi- 
fied in voting for the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend unless he, at the same time, 
believed that you can invent such a 
machinery as would carry it out satis- 
factorily. You would not vote in the 
abstract for such a proposal, raising the 
hopes of the agricultural labourers, if 
you thought that your machinery would 
ultimately prove imperfeet. My hon. 
Friend believes that there can be a per- 
fect machinery, and therefore he is jus- 
tified in submitting his proposal to the 
attention of the House. But other hon. 
Members say—‘‘ Why not try it as an 
experiment?” I say it is a dangerous 
experiment, because, by trying the ex- 
periment, you may discourage the volun- 
tary movement that is now going on. I 
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can fancy that many Jandlords who are 
now prepared to give allotments might 
much prefer that they should sell their 
land to the community, and that then 
the community should undertake all the 
disagreeable labour of collecting the 
rents from the tenants of all those small 
allotments. I think you would remove 
a great part of the duty from tho land- 
lords, and would remove from them that 
to which I attach the greatest import- 
ance—namely, the sense of duty that 
they ought to give these allotments. 
[‘*No!”] Surely, although they may 
disagree with me, hon. Members will 
see that that is an extremely probable 
result. Do you believe that if the 
State or the community comes in and 
says, ‘‘On me rests the responsibi- 
lity of carrying out this movement,” 
you will not discourage the individual 
action of the landlords? [‘‘No!”] 
That may be a matter of opinion; but, 
conscientiously holding it, I am bound to 
believe that it will discourage the sense 
of duty and responsibility on the part of 
the landlords, and I am bound to express 
that opinion to the House. Then, if the 
House will permit me, I will enter for a 
moment upon another question—Are we 
certain that this machinery would suc- 
ceed? It may be an extremely costly 
process. We have had to-night a curi- 
ous proposition put before us—namely, 
that the small freeholders have done 
worse during the late agricultural de- 

ression than the other farmers of small 

oldings. Why should a man who pays 
no rent fare worse than the man who 
has to pay rent? Here are holdings 
farmed by individuals who have no rent 
to pay, and yet it is said that they have 
not done so well as those who pay rent. 
Why is that so? I can imagine one 
good reason for it; and it is that, in re- 
gard to those small holdings, the re- 
pairs have to be done by the landlords, 
and the farm buildings have to be looked 
after, and that all those various items 
of expenditure the landlord has to bear, 
while the tenant of the small holding 
has only to look after his own affairs ; 
whereas, on the other hand, the small 
freeholder has to pay for the repairs 
himself. What, then, is the result? 
On the small holdings, under your pro- 
posed system, who is to do the landlord’s 
repairs? Suppose you have got in some 
neighbourhood 40 or 50 small holdings, I 
ask my hon. Friend who is to do the land- 
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lord’s repairs? I cannot get an answer 
from my hon. Friend. I am not going 
to be so discourteous as to press him for 
an answer; but I will repeat—who is 
to do the repairs? I will tell him who 
would have to do them. They would 
have to be done by the landlord. And 
who, under this plan, is the landlord ? 
The community—that is, the ratepayers. 
Then, I ask, in those small holdings, if 
there are to be any farm buildings on 
them at all? Are the ratepayers, com- 
posed of all classes of the community, 
to step in and make the landlord’s re- 
airs on all of them? And are the 
cal Authorities to do all the jobs on 
the farm? Are they to see to the drain- 
age? Are you to have an army of In- 
spectors and officials of the Local Autho- 
rities who are to do all these jobs? I 
say it is a far more serious thing for the 
Local Authorities to undertake this work 
than the hon. Member who proposes this 
abstract Resolution seems to imply in 
the Resolution. I ask my hon. Friend, 
as a candid man, whether I am not en- 
titled to put to him this question ? [ Mr. 
Jesse Corzines: No!] My hon. Friend 
says that I am not entitled to put it. 
Then I must say that he has the courage 
of his opinions. [Mr. Jesse CoLiinGs : 
Mere rhetoric.] 1 should like, however, 
to press this matter, and to ask my hon. 
Friend for an answer. My point is this— 
the repairs must be done by somebody. 
You may say that the tenant can do 
them himself. If so, then he will be 
in the position of the freeholder, who 
has not succeeded. The answer must 
be either that the tenants must un- 
dertake the repairs themselves, or the 
Local Authorities are to do them; and 
I submit the point of my argument 
to the House, to the country, and to 
the ratepayers at large—namely, that 
any system under which the ratepayers 
are to become the landlords of these 
small holdings will involve them in a 
very considerable expense indeed—will 
involve them—and here is my point— 
in so large an expenditure, and in so 
much liability, that I doubt whether 
much will come of the proposals of my 
hon. Friend. I have argued against 
the substitution of the community for 
the individual for the performance of 
a duty which the individual ought to 
perform himself. I go beyond that, 
and I say that the whole business of 
landowning, if you put it into the 
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hands of the Local Authorities, is 
surrounded with so much expense, so 
much danger, so much liability to job- 
bing, so much liability to parish squab- 
bling and dispute, that I fear the excel- 
lent intentions of my hon. Friend will 
fail, and that he may have a vast ma- 
chinery raising great hopes in the minds 
of the agricultural population, and that 
those hopes, when we come to work 
them out in a Bill, will not be fulfilled. 
Those, therefore, are just as much the 
friends of the agricultural labourers 
who say that they are against this pro- 
posal, and do not believe it will be 
effectual, as those who put it before the 
House with a light heart. But there 
was another point in the speech of my 
hon. Friend to which I wish to be 
allowed to allude. He spoke of the 
right of the labourers to the land. 
Then, are the Local Authorities to have 
no option in the matter? I ask, how will 
it be if the Local Authorities do not give 
effect to the notion that the labourers 
have a right to the land? If they are 
frightened at the expense, and do not 
give effect to the notion of my hon. 
Friend that the labourers have a right 
to the land, is it not dangerous to use 
language in this House, and to endorse 
that language bya Resolution passed by 
a majority of this House, which will 
convey the impression that we believe 
that the labourers have a right to the 
land, and then leave it to the Local Au- 
thorities, who may give effeet to it, or 
who may adopt a very different prin- 
ciple? I am as anxious as anyone that 
the labourer should have the land; but 
it is not only a question of the rights of 
agricultural labourers, but of the town 
artizans that is concerned. I ask the 
hon. Member, and those who are going 
to support his Amendment, whether they 
hold that in towns all the artizans have 
a right to their tenements? The agri- 
cultural labourer, my hon. Friend may 
contend, cannot live without the land. 
He is depressed in his condition, and the 
House desires to raise his status; and 
therefore my hon. Friend says he has a 
right to the land. But are there not 
tens of thousands of artizans in the large 
towns who wish to have their tenements 
at a fair and equitable rent? And then 
is the next step to be, when we pass 
from the fair and equitable rent for 
agricultural land, a fair and equitable 
rent for house property for the artizans ? 
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I notice that cheers are no longer general 
from hon. Members around me; and I 
should like to know from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) whether, if a proposition 
had been made that the artizans in the 
towns were entitled to a fair and equi- 
table rent for their tenements, he would 
have endorsed it? But see the danger 
we are incurring when we embark upon 
the question on the grouad of right. Is 
it not certain that the artizans in the 
towns would follow out this concession 
as to right, and would say you must 
regulate the rents of our tenements for 
us in the towns on the same principle as 
you regulate those of the agricultural 
labourer? I know men in this House 
who are perfectly prepared to under- 
take a measure of that kind. But if 
that is not the view of the majority, I 
ask is it wise—is it not in contraven- 
tion of all past traditions of both sides 
of this House — that the community 
should undertake this great task, which 
my right hon.—my triumphant Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) has called ‘“ restoring 
the labourer to the land?” Are we 
going to embark upon that course? The 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
quoted an old Statute of about 70 years 
ago to show that there was nothing new 
in the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Statute of George III. had for its object 
the very aim of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham. But why should 
this old Act be quoted by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian if it has not 
been successful? I am opposed to the 
Resolution and to the measures of my 
hon. Friend, because I believe that 
past legislation in that direction has 
failed. [Mr. Jesse Ootttnes: No; it 
was not compulsory.| Yes; my hon. 
Friend says it was not compulsory. 
But then compulsion is the very point 
which has been reserved by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) and 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham have achieved great 
things already in introducing the articles 
of their unauthorized programme into 
our discussions ; but they have not yet 
succeeded in inducing the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian to accept the 
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principle of compulsion; and if there is 
no compulsion, then the proposals of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham will share the fate of the 
Act of George IIT. With the experience 
of that Act before us, I ask is it wise to 
embark afresh upon this legislation? 
[An hon. Memser: Make it eompul- 
sory.| Yes; with compulsion you will 
do much. But isthe Liberal Party pre- 
pared to adopt the principle of compul- 
sion? [* Yes!’] That is not a general 
cheer. Nor doI observe a cheer from 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian. If compulsion is intro- 
duced, well“and good; you may run 
great danger, at the same time you may 
give some effect to the proposals of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich.’ [But if there 
is no compulsion, you will be simply 
stopping what is now in progress in the 
way of development, without having the 
advantage of the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posals. I must thank the House for 
having listened to what I have, most 
reluctantly, laid before them—namely, 
an economical argament upon a night 
when the fate of the Government is at 
stake; but I wish to say, in conclusion, 
that I will protest, with all the energy 
in me, against any charge that may be 
made against me, that because I and 
those who think with me may vote 
against the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
we are, therefore, wanting in sympathy 
with the objects he has at heart, or at 
all wanting in sympathy with Libe- 
ralism. I want to know since when 
this proposal formed part of the creed 
of the general Liberal Party? [‘‘Oh!”} 
If I am challenged upon this point Iam 
perfectly prepared to take up the chal- 
lenge. I ask what was the Vato of the 
conversion—if they are converted—of 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party upon 
this question? If this proposal is to be 
part of the creed of the Liberal Party, I 
ask why was it not included among the 
points of the Manifesto of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian? 
Why were there not five points instead 
of four in that Manifesto? I protest 
against any charge that may be made 
against any who, like myself, pleaded 
before our constituencies the cause of 
freedom and of free contract—the cause 
of individual duty against the duty of 
the State—that because we cannot go 
into the same Lobby on this question, 
after three days of the Session, we are 
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wanting in allegiance to the Liberal 
Party. I believe thet everyone on this 
oceasion is entitled to vote precisely 
as he chooses. It is not included—it 
cannot be included—in the authorita- 
tive programme of the Liberal Party, 
because, if it were so, my right hon. 
Friends—those of them who have been 
silent on this point during the late 
Elections—would have felt it their duty 
to plead it before the country at the 
time, and then the electors who went to 
the poll and who returned hon. Mem- 
bers to this House would have known 
whether or not they were voting for a 
compulsory system of allotments and 
free holdings, and adopting practically 
the programme of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) and my hon. Friend 
the Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin) drew atten- 
tion to the excessively miserable condi- 
tion of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of the 
French peasantry; but I did not under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to ad- 
duce anything iu the shape of facts to 
illustrate that misery. There is, how- 
ever, this fact by which the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down could 
illustrate it beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction—namely, that in 1871, when 
the great French Loan was contracted, it 
was nearly all subscribed for in France 
by the very peasantry whom the right 
hon. Gentleman has to-night pictured as 
being in exceeding misery on their small 
holdings. There are one or two matters 
which have been raised this evening 
which seem to me to demand a little 
attention. The hon. Member for the 
Spalding Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Finch-Hatton) has invited hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland not to proceed to a 
division on the ground that the issue 
which is raised is not what he calls the 
main issue. Why, in every election 
contest in the country this very question 
was raised by hon. Members opposite, 
and by many candidates who are not 
there now, in the hope of casting ridicule 
upon the Liberal Party. If, then, it is 
not the main issue, I know not what is. 
What is the main issue? Is it some- 
thing sprung upon us because the Cabi- 
net has collapsed, and desires to find a 
new issue to relieve them in the country 
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from the difficulties of their present 
position? Were it not for one or two 
words which have been spoken with 
authority by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just addressed the House, and 
which demand some reply, I would leave 
the matter here. But the right hon. 
Gentleman has asked whether labourers 
have rights to land, and whether artizans 
in towns have rights? Surely artizans 
in towns and labourers in the country 
have a right to life. Life—not all endur- 
ance from day to day; life not mere suf- 
fering and the dragging on of an exist- 
ence from week to week; but life with 
some real pleasure and comfort in it. The 
country must be poor indeed which cannot 
give that life. The land hitherto has 
been held by the landlords under re- 
strictive laws, which have given the la- 
bourers but little freedom beyond the mere 
right to exist; and the amount of misery 
produced in the country has been so 
terrible that a Return laid on the Table 
of the House in 1867 shows such a state 
of our agricultural population as would 
be a disgrace to any civilized country in 
the world. A lamented Bishop recently 
deceased—{ A Jawgh]—whom I honour, 
although other hon. Members may not 
—placed on record the condition of the 
agricultural population in the Eastern 
and Southern districts of England in 
words so terrible that if they did not 
come from a high authority it would be 
impossible to believe them. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks if there has not 
been some improvement? Yes; there 
have been improvements ; but to whom 
are thanks due? To the agricultural la- 
bourers themselves and not to the land- 
lords, who remained deaf and dumb and 
motionless until the ghost of a vote 
frightened them in their sleep. The 
improvements never came until the agri- 
cultural labourers united themselves, 
and they have slowly come since the 
agricultural labourers united themselves. 
[**No!”] Either hon. Members who 
shout ‘‘No!” have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the facts, or they 
desire to ignore them. Unfortunately, 
the facts are beyond dispute, and we 
are asked now whether compulsion is to 
be used towards the owners of the land? 
Why not? The landlords have com- 
pelled the labourers as long as they 
dare ; they have held them down by law 
as long as they could; and now there is 
an endeavour, on the part of those who 
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have votes, to free themselves. And 
now the very remedy the landlords have 
employed is complained of, and they 
resent every proposal to apply the lash 
they have so remorselessly used them- 
selves. [A laugh.] I am not astonished 
that hon. Members laugh at these things, 
because it shows one of two things— 
either that they have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the condition of 
the people upon whom they live, or that 
they are willing, for the sake of a Party 
vote, for the moment to ignore it. It 
is my intention to go into the Lobby with 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings); and I will only say, in con- 
clusion, that there is one item of re- 
pairs neglected by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down, and that 
is the impossibility, in any bill of re- 
pairs, of rehabilitating a shattered 
Cabinet. 

Mr. LONG: I should be sorry to 
detain the House at any length, and 
should not have risen only that I desire 
to say a word in answer to the charge 
which has been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). 
The hon. Member says it is not suffi- 
cient to say ‘‘ No” when he charges the 
landlords with never having moved hand 
or foot in support of the labourers. I 
admit that shouting ‘‘ No!” is not a 
sufficient answer; but I could produce 
proof that, somewhat more than 40 
years ago, the landlords did their best 
to help their labourers by providing 
suitable allotments at fair and just 
rents. I feel sure that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
will himself admit that the charge which 
the hon. Member for Northampton has 
made is, in the case of many landlords, 
most unjust. I admit that there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of the 
action of the hon. Member to-night; 
and, for my own part, I have always 
been a cordial supporter of the system 
of allotments, and even of small hold- 
ings. I should not, however, have risen 
at this late hour if it had not been for 
the challenge of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, which made me anxious 
to express my regret that in supporting 
a Motion like this, which he ought to 
have advocated in a non-Party spirit for 
the benefit of the community at large, 
he should have taken advantage of the 
occasion, under the pretence of ad- 
vancing the labourers’ interests, for the 
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purpose of making an unjust attack 
upon landlords who have always done 
their best to improve the condition of 
their agricultural constituents. 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) rose after a pause, during 
which Mr. Speaker again put the Ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said: 
I waited, Sir, until you put the Ques- 
tion, because I certainly supposed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
would, in the course of this debate, have 
given his opinions to the House; and I 
more especially thought so after the 
challenge that has been thrown down, 
in no ambiguous language, by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen), who sits on 
the same Bench with himself, and who 
is one of the Members of the same 
Party. The speech of that right hon. 
Gentleman has been one of the most 
interesting delivered in the course of a 
most interesting debate. I shall have 
something to say, although not much, in 
regard to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech later on; but the chief interest 
of that speech to those who sit on the 
Government Benches consists in the fact 
that it was the concluding scene of a 
drama which has been acted during 
the past six months, in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Edinburgh and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham have been struggling together over 
the body of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone). The result of that struggle was 
long ambiguous. We did not know 
which right hon. Gentleman would pull 
the hardest, and which would come 
triumphant out of the contest. I appre- 
hend that the doubt has this evening 
been settled by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Edinburgh 
admitting himself to be beaten. He 
has relinquished the last hold on the 
body of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, and he has 
surrendered that right hon. Gentleman, 
body and soul, to the care of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. Now, Sir, the accusation 
levelled against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this debaie is that we have 
not, in the course of the Queen’s Speech, 
announced to the House that we were 
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going to bring forward measures to 
relieve that agricultural distress, the 
gravity of which Her Majesty’s Speech 
has acknowledged. Sir, what founda. 
tion is there for that charge? There 
are no fewer than four measures men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech which 
have a direct bearing on the question 
before the House, and dealing with the 
tenure of land in this country, and the 
conditionof thoseclasses who depend upon 
land. We have, in the first place, made 
an announcement that the incidence of 
rating is going to be altered. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian boldly assumes that any mea- 
sure for altering the incidence of rating 
proposed from this side of the House 
would be of a nature to take the rates 
off the land and throw them upon la- 
bour. What right has the right hon. 
Gentleman to make that rash assump- 
tion? Until he sees the measure before 
the House, it would be well for him not 
to assume that the Government mean 
to carry out the programme which he 
has been good enough to lay down for 
them. Then there is the Bill dealing 
with the sale of glebe lands; the Bill 
dealing with land transfer, which is 
made a cardinal point in the Royal 
Speech ; and no hon. Gentleman opposite 
will, I presume, have the hardihood to 
say that a Bill for facilitating land trans- 
fer is not likely to be for the benefit of 
the agricultural labourer. Then, finally, 
we have a Bill which, more than any 
other, bears on this question—the Local 
Government Bill. When that Bill 
comes before the House, if ever it does 
come, hon. Gentlemen will be in a better 
position than now to judge how far the 
Government mean to deal with this 
—— As my right hon. Friend (Mr. 

haplin), in his admirable speech at the 
beginning of this debate, pointed out, 
there are two questions which have been 
brought before the House about which 
absolute confusion seems to reign in the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. There is the question of allotments 
on the one side, and on the other that 
of small freeholds and small tenancies. 
Not only are those questions totally dis- 
tinct, but they belong, in my opinion, 
to totally different provinces of legisla- 
tion. Allotments, like sanitary ques- 
tions, are connected with the general 
comfort and well-being of the popula- 
tion. Dealing with allotments will not 
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be an attempt artificially to alter the 
natural channels in which industry is 
flowing. But to substitute small free- 
holds for large freeholds, and small 
holdings for large holdings, though I 
should agree with those who have 
spoken this evening that thereby great 
stability might be given to our institu- 
tions, and great solidity to the bases of 
our society, is a question belonging to 
an entirely different province of legisla- 
tion, and one which should be en- 
tered into by a Government with the 
utmost caution. It will be admitted, 
I think, that any effort to alter 
artificially the channels in which a 
great industry should flow should have 
in its favour a great primd facie case. Is 
there a great primd facie case for the 
Government at once taking in hand a 
measure for a great multiplication of 
freeholds and small farms? We have 
ample means of making a comparative 
estimate of the systems of tenure by 
looking on the Continent, seeing what 
is going on there, and comparing it with 
what is going on here. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite spoke of the labourer 
being divorced from the soil; and the 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
this Motion described the labourer in 
the present circumstances in England as 
being ina state of dependence. In what 
way, I ask, is the agricultural labourer 
divorced from the soil any more than 
the miner is divorced from his colliery, 
or the cotton spinner from the mills in 
which he works? Is it degrading for 
an Englishman to work for weekly 
wages? If it is not degrading, then 
why do hon. Members apply these 


depreciatory epithets to that great mass , 


of our fellow-countrymen who, like the 
artizans in the towns, and the agricul- 
tural labourers in the country, are work- 
ing for weekly wages? I quite agree 
that we should endeavour to improve 
the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer; but is it certain that their con- 
dition would be improved by a Bill 
which would produce a large increase of 
small holdings and small farms? I wish 
to lay before the House one or two facts 
which ought to convince hon. Members 
that they should pause before any such 
legislation is undertaken. In the most 
prosperous Provinces of France, where 
these small tenements the right hon. Gen- 
tleman speaks so highly of exist in large 
numbers, I find that the weekly wages 
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amount, in some cases, to 8s. 5d., in 
others to 8s. 9d. and 8s. 2d., and in some 
districts the labourer gets 1s. per day. 
When I heard the hon. Member for 
North-West Norfolk (Mr. Arch), who 
made an admirable and interesting 
speech, describe how hard it is for a 
labourer to live on 14s. a-week, I was 
reminded of a sentence in a French 
treatise relating to Normandy, in which 
the writer enthusiastically says— 

‘In these districts wages are 13s. a-week. 
Is not that enough to produce contentment and 
harmony between the labourer and farmer ?” 
Such, Sir, is the condition of the la- 
bourer in the most favoured Provinces 
of France, where these small holdings 
flourish. As I am on this subject, I 
would remind the House that while it 
is true, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) says, that there are 
8,000,000 peasant proprietorsin France, 
it is also true that 3,000,000 of them 
are too poor to pay taxes. On the 
ground of indigence, they are excused 
from paying taxes. When I am told 
that the English labourer is ill-housed 
and ill-lodged—a proposition which may 
be true partially of certain districts in 
the country, but which emphatically is 
not true as a general proposition dealin 
with the whole country—I am remind 
of descriptions of the average peasant 
house in amt These descriptions 
are given by the same authority I have 
already quoted—an authority not an 
enemy to small holdings—who says 
that the peasants live in houses narrow, 
low, inconvenient, dirty, and unwhole- 
some. Then, again, let me remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that a Commis- 
sioner sent out in connection with the 
Agricultural Commission describes the 
system of small holdings in Belgium to 
be one of high rent and low wages. I 
am not saying that, on general, social 


; grounds, I do not desire to see a large 


increase in small freeholds and small 
tenures; but I am trying to explain to 
the House that in making a compara- 
tive survey of countries where these 
small tenures exist, and of this coun- 
try, there is nothing to convince me 
that the one is so superior to the other 
as to induce us to enter upon the 
difficult and almost hopeless task of 
creating such tenures, except in so far 
as this result would naturally follow from 
increased facilities for the transfer of 
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land. So much for the first part of 
the question. I now come to what is 
more immediately before the House— 
namely, the question of allotments ; and 
I have here to jane the statement 
made by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy (Mr. Chaplin). The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) boldly assumed, in the 
course of his speech, that there has been 
a change of front on the part of the 
Government. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that there has been no 
change of front. The Government pro- 
pose, as they always have done, that 
in the Bill dealing with Local Govern- 
ment power should be given to the 
Loeal Authority to be constituted by 
that Bill to deal with this question of 
allotments. It is, and always has been, 
the intention of the Government to give 
those Local Bodies power to deal with 
this question. I feel as much as any 
man in the House the force of the criti- 
cisms passed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Edinburgh 
(Mr. Goschen) upon any attempt to give 
power of any kind to the Local Authority 
to deal with this question. But I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that it is 
nothing new in English legislation to give 
such powers to Local Bodies. Powers are 
already given. The right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to the Act of George III. ; 
but that Act is not the only one relating 
to this point. The Act of George III. 
was amended in the time of William IV.; 
but the Act of William IV. is not the 
only or the most recent Act. There is 
still another Act, which was passed in 
1843, which gave power to certain 
bodies to deal with parts of common 
lands, and let them out as allotments. 
If there is any fundamental and vital 
objection to the possession of powers 
of this kind by a public authority, that 
objection clearly would apply to the 
case of those authorities who have, by 
the Commons Act, power to deal with 
these questions. The Government do 
not conceive, in the provision which 
they intend to submit, that they have 
departed from the sound “ traditions 
of English legislation.” Now, Sir, 
I want to know why the Government 
are threatened with a hostile division 
because they have not mentioned in 
Her Majesty’s Speech that this specific 
and special question is to be dealt with 
in the new Local Government Bill? 


My. A. J. Balfour 
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There is another question of still _ 
importance than the question of allot- 
ments—the question of temperance. 
Well, this has not been mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech. That also will be 
dealt with by the new Bill. But hon. 
Gentlemen come down and threatened 
the Government with a hostile Motion, 
not because the question is not to be 
dealt with, but because we do not 
catalogue the special provisions, in detail, 
which our Bills are to contain. Is that 
consistent with the traditions of Parlia- 
ment? Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone), on the first 
night of the debate on the Address, 
used these words— 

“T wish to say that, so far as is possible, 
and so far as I may venture to recommend a 
practice which I believe to be to the advantage 
of the House, I do believe it is best, as far as 
we can, that we should be content to recognize 
the Speech from the Throne and the Address 
moved in consequence of it as presenting to 
us an outline of what we have to do, rather 
than a convenient occasion for the discussion 
of the several parts of it in detail.’’ 


I wish that the practice of the right hon. 
Gentleman was in accordance with his 
theory. The Government have pre- 
sented in outline, as recommended by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the measures they 
wish to present to the House without 
giving the details; and because we have 
done so we are threatened now with a 
hostile vote. Sir, if the object of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jesse Collings) is 
simply and solely to benefit the agricul- 
tural labourer—if he has nothing in view 
but to extend the system of allotments, 
would not his best course have been to 
wait until the time comes when the Go- 
vernment bring in their measure, and 
then to amend it, if he thought it re- 

uired amendment, or to reject it if he 
thought it deserved rejection, and to 
substitute something else? Can any- 
thing, from the labourers’ point of view, 
be gained by the Amendment now be- 
fore us? Absolutely nothing. Pass this 
Amendment to-night by what majority 
you choose, and not a single labourer in 
the country will be one iota nearer to 
the possession of his allotment. The 
fact is so patent, so obvious, that I am 
almost tempted to conclude that those 
who move this Amendment and those 
who support it have some other object 
in view than that which lies ostensibly 
on the face of the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman. But if there is another 
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object in view, as may be inferred from 
the recent conversion of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) to the doc- 
trines of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain), that object is, and can only 
be, to turn out the Government and 
come in themselves. If that be sc, 
would it not have been more simple— 
would it not have been more straight- 
forward, more in accordance with the 
traditions of the House, to move on this 
Address a Vote of ‘‘ No Confidence ”’ in 
Her Majesty’s Government? The Go- 
vernment tell you it is a subject with 
which they mean to deal themselves. 
The Government tell you it is a subject 
with which they always intended to 
deal; and if hon. Gentlemen are deter- 
mined not to wait to see their proposals— 
if their object is to hurl the Government 
from their places and come in them- 
selves, against that we have nothing 
to say. Weonly complain of the means 
adopted to attain that end. I do hope, 
in order to preserve intact the traditions 
of the House, as to the manner in which 
it deals with the Queen’s Speech, it 
may seem good to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to withdraw his support 
to the Amendment, and to bring for- 
ward a Vote, at a later stage of the 
debate, which would raise the true 
issue which is before the House. Not 
the issue of allotments, but the issue 
of Ireland—the issue of Ireland, which, 
while you have the agricultural la- 
bourer and his fortunes on your lips, 
during the whole course of this debate, 
I doubt not, occupied your minds. 

Mrz. JOSEPH OHAMBERLAIN : 
Mr. Speaker, the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down opened his speech 
by a direct challenge to myself, and an 
inquiry as to why I had not, up to that 
moment, addressed the House, and 
favoured hon. Members with my views 
on this subject. Well, Sir, certainly 
I thought that the House, and all who 
had any interest in this matter, were 
sufficiently acquainted with the opinions 
I have expressed in the country over 
and over again, and that it was not 
necessary to delay the House from a 
division by any repetition of them. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, thinks 
that I was called on to do so after the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Momber for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen) ; and he stated that my right 
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hon. Friend made a direct appeal and 
challenge to me. I certainly did not 
understand his speechin that light. He 
offered me his congratulations, which I 
accept in the spirit in which they were 
offered; and he repeated, with great 
eloquence and earnestness, the argu- 
ments against the proposals I have sup- 
ported in the country—arguments to 
which I have already, again and again, 
replied ; and the only new point in the 
speech of my right hon. Friend was the 
naive and ingenuous expression of his 
disappointment at finding that three 
acres and a cow are a part of the autho- 
rized programme. My right hon. Friend 
has really no one to blame but himself 
for the disappointment which he has 
experienced. What right had he to 
say, as he did in the country, that the 
poposals which I have made again and 

ain in favour of the wider distribution 
of land, and for increasing the facilities 
for allotments for labourers—what right 
had he ever to say that that was excluded 
from the authorized programme of the 
Liberal Party? I read the Manifesto 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) with atleast 
the sameattention as my right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen); and I found in it a statement 
that the Liberal Party, if they were called 
into Office, would be prepared to bring in 
a great scheme of al Government ; 
and the hope, also, that it might be 
possible to extend the functions and 
authority of those Local Bodies, so as 
to secure that a larger number of per- 
sons should be placed upon the land. 
Well, Sir, all that I can say is that, 
under the circumstances, I thought 
a ox justified in making the proposals 
which I have made, which were in some 
sort the details and the fringe of the 
great programme of the Liberal Party ; 
and if it was not included, at any rate 
it was not excluded; and there was no 
reason to suppose that there was any 
other Member of the Liberal Party 
except my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) who was pledged against it. 
Well, now, Sir, the debate has shown 
that I was right, and my right hon. 
Friend was wrong. He has congra- 
tulated me, and I sincerely and respect- 
fully condole with him. And if, Sir, I 
were inclined to condole with my right 
hon. Friend when he made his own con- 
fession, I am still more inclined to con- 
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dole with him after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour). For what has the right 
hon. Gentleman told us? He has told 
us, forsooth! that it was always the in- 
tention of the Conservative Government 
to do this thing, which is, in the eyes of 
my right hon. Friend, the greatest 
heresy of which any Government can be 
guilty—that they are going to call in 
the aid of the community to assist indi- 
viduals in doing that which they ought 
to do for themselves. They are going 
to ask the community to undertake the 
repairs of small holdings, and they are 

oing to introduce into local government 
jobbery and mismanagement. And, Sir, 
these statements have been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen) has promised 
to vote for them. My right hon. Friend 
is going to exchange sides ; but I do not 
think hewill gain much by the exchange. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite says 
this has always been the intention of the 
Government. Well, Sir, never was a 
secret better kept. Why, Sir, what hap- 

ened at the beginning of the evening ? 
We listened to alengthy and most earnest 
and vigorous speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Chaplin) ; and not one suggestion, 
not one hint, did he give us of any in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
to produce this great scheme for faci- 
litating allotments in connection with 
their Local Government Bill. Not a bit 
of it. Not only so; but after the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 

roposed the Amendment, the right hon. 
Sahaoes wound up his eloquent ora- 
tion by saying—‘“‘ I shall meet, on behalf 
of the Government, the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) with a bold and uncompro- 
mising ‘ No.’ ” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
is not present ; but I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman does not wish to mis- 
represent my right hon. Friend. What 
he said he should meet with an uncom- 
promising ‘‘No” was the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
Quite so; but all I can say is that our 
ideas of what constitutes a bold and un- 
compromising ‘‘No” must differ very 


considerably. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man (Mr. Chaplin) was going to meet 
the Amendment with a bold and uncom- 
promising ‘‘No!”’ But how does the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board meet it ? 
He meets it by the statement which I 
am bound to say no Member on the 
other side ever heard a word of before, 
that the Government are going to deal 
with this subject by giving large facili- 
ties for the increase of allotments in 
connection with their Local Government 
Bill. That is not a bold and uncompro- 
mising ‘‘No;” but I should rather, 
under the circumstances, say that it is a 
compromising ‘‘No.” Itis a very curious 
thing, Sir, that this kind of compro- 
mising negative has come before from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, for 
I remember a discussion we had across 
the Table in this House at the end of 
the last Session of the last Parliament 
about the Bill for medical relief. Then, 
also, the proposal was made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings)—whom I must congra- 
tulate on his success in converting the 
Government Bench—and then, also, the 
answer given was, in the first place, a 
bold and uncompromising ‘‘ No ;”’ and, 
in the last place, complete and humi- 
liating surrender. But the surrender 
did not carry the counties, and the sur- 
render in the present Parliament will 
not save the Government. I am sorry 
that it should have fallen to the lot of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to be the channel for these two 
confessions on the part of his Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
why it is that we have thought it neces- 
sary to support an Amendment hostile 
te the Government, and why we have 
not waited for the proposals which he 
intends to make? I can only reply that 
we could only judge the nature of those 
proposals, before the astounding state- 
ment which we have just listened to, by 
the description of them in the Queen’s 
Speech ; and there the proposals of the 
Government were described as a trans- 
fer of the functions of the Quarter 
Sessions and other county authorities 
to a new Local Authority. We were 
not told how this new authority was 
to be constituted ; and I have some 
difficulty in believing that the constitu- 
tion of such a body according to the 
view of the present Government would 
have been satisfactory to the House. 
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Further, what we were told as to the 
intention of the Government to effect a 
transfer of functions, in our opinion, 
clearly precluded them from making such 
a proposal as the President of the Local 
Government Board now says they always 
had in their minds. At the present mo- 
ment, the Quarter Sessions cannot pur- 
chase land for allotment. If, therefore, 
the Local Government Bill is to be a Bill 
for the mere transfer of functions, how 
can it contain the provisions which we 
favour? [Mr. A. J. Batrour: The 
Guardians.} Oh, then, it is to the old, 
unused, unsuccessful powers which were 
committed to the Guardians by an Act 
of George III., 70 years ago, that the 
Government intend to revert—an Act 
which has been ridiculed already in the 
course of this debate. This is the valu- 
able power which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is prepared, and which he and his 
Government always intended, to transfer 
to the new authority whom they will 
create if this House permits them to do 
so. Well, Sir, I do not think that it is 
—_ promises of this kind that the 

ouse can rely. We support a hostile 
Amendment, in the first place, because 
the condition and claims of the agricul- 
tural labourers being one of the great 
questions raised at the last Election, it 
is our bounden duty, at the first oppor- 
tunity, to raise their claim, and call 
upon the Government to do them justice ; 
and, in the second place, because we 
have no confidence that the Govern- 
ment will either do justice to the agri- 
cultural labourer or to any other ques- 
tion with which they may be called upon 
to deal. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn): 
Sir, I am glad that at last, after 
a long and interesting debate, we 
have a clear statement from the Bench 
opposite as to the real intention and 
meaning of the Motion before the House. 
We do not wonder that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) feels it 
incumbent upon him to attempt to 
redeem all those wild and astounding 

romises that were made at the General 
ection to the deluded agricultural la- 
bourer. But it is even more of a piece 
with the political history of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should take up 
a Motion which, I believe, has been 
brought forward in all sincerity by the 
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hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), and by the hon. Member for 
North-West Norfolk (Mr. Arch), whom 
I am sure all of us are glad to wel- 
come in this House, whatever we may 
think of his opinions—it is even more 
of a piece with the past conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he should 
use this Motion as what, to the great 
bulk of those who will vote for it, it really 
is—namely, a Party move to turn the 
Government out of Office. Sir, in the 
course of the debate we have had a 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen), who is still a Member of the 
great Liberal Party; and we have had 
that speech replied to, but not ade- 
uately, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. Sir, 
I think the House will await with some 
curiosity the reply to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham which I anticipate 
will be made by the noble Marquess the 
Member for the Rossendale Division of 
Lancashire (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton). Iam surprised to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
say that he had no reason to believe that 
any other Member of the Liberal Party, 
except the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Edinburgh, objected to 
the inclusion of these proposals of his in 
the authorized programme of the Leader 
of the Opposition. What was it, then, to 
which the noble Marquess opposite re- 
ferred when he spoke of proposals of a 
Socialistic tendency which, in his opinion, 
were not included in that programme ? 
I should like to hear this evening from 
the noble Marquess what is his opi- 
nion of the scheme which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has now triumphantly en- 
forced upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone)—whether he still maintains his 
opinion that it does not form part of the 
authorized programme of the Liberal 
Party, and that it is of a Socialistic 
tendency? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham was 
very hard upon my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), because he said that 
he had made a disclosure never heard 
before, to the effect that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to propose that 
the Local Authorities in the counties 
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should be invested with powers to facili- 
tate the acquisition of allotments by the 
labouring classes. I can only say that, 
so far from that being a new principle, 
as has been said in this debate, it is 
a principle which has been accepted 
and adopted in legislation for many 
years past; and although there are 
points connected with the question of 
compulsion to which I cannot hold out 
to the right hon. Gentleman any hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be able to adhere, yet, if the right hon. 
Gentleman does attach any importance 
to the statement made by my right hon. 
Friend that the Local Authorities will be 
invested with these rg Oa aint Ne in- 
stead of supporting the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, he ought to have invited him to 
withdraw his Motion, in order that we 
might have an opportunity for laying our 
a before the House. The hon. 

ember for Ipswich has taken a 
long and, as I believe, a sincere in- 
terest in this question. He took up 
the case of the -agricultural labourer 
before the agricultural labourer had a 
vote. I cannot say as much for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. I believe that in 
all guilelessness, in all earnestness, and, 
I may say, in all impatience, the hon. 
Member for Ipswich has placed this Mo- 
tion on the Notice Paper; but I cannot 
help thinking that some one craftier 
than himself has since that, so to speak, 
‘* got at” the hon. Member; for I believe 
that otherwise he would either, after 
discussion of that which is, after all, a 
mere detail in the great programme of 
legislation, have withdrawn his Amend- 
ment, in order that he might put for- 
ward to the House his own proposals in 
the shape of a Bill or a Motion, or that 
he would have endeavoured to engraft 
Amendments on the Government scheme 
rather than press to a division this 
evening a proposition vague and in- 
conclusive in itself, and one which, 
as my right hon. Friend has already 
said, could not, even if carried, ad- 
vance the cause of the agricultural 
labourer one inch in the direction in 
which he desires to go. No, Sir; as we 
now know, this is not a move for the 
benefit of the agricultural labourer. It 
is a move on the part of the Opposition, 
made for two reasons—in the first place, 
to turn the present Government out of 
Office. Well, I can assure hon. and right 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite that if the re- 
sult of the division to-night should be 
unfavourable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment we shall accept the decision with- 
out regret. We assumed Office reluct- 
antly; and we shall leave it willingly 
as soon as we are assured that we do not 

ssess the support of this House. But, 

ir, the success of this Motion will have 
another and graver result than the defeat 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and that 
is very well known to those hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway who took 
so novel and remarkable an interest 
earlier this evening in securing 
a division on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich before Thursday 
next. Those hon. Gentlemen know well 
that the success of this Motion will not 
only defeat Her Majesty’s Government, 
but that it will also defeat the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
announced that they believe it to be 
their duty to pursue with reference to 
Ireland. That result may be grateful 
to them; but will it be equally grateful 
to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site? [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Then let them 
undertake the difficulties which we 
have had to face. But this I will 
say—if the probable result of this Mo- 
tion be, as hon. Members in that quarter 
of the House desire, to place in Office a 
right hon. Gentleman who only on 
Thursday last made a speech in this 
House full of the vaguest possibilities 
with reference to the future connection 
of the two Kingdoms, then I do earn- 
estly and sincerely press on hon. Mem- 
bers who value the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland as 
much as we do to think once, twice, and 
thrice before they allow their sincere 
desire to promote the interests of the 
agricultural labourer to induce them, 
through this vague, unnecessary, and 
untimely Motion, to commit the future 
of their country to the gravest dangers 
that ever awaited the, people of Eng- 
land. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has called upon me to 
state my opinion, and the course I shall 
take on this Amendment, before the 
House goes to a division; and I must 
admit that, considering the large amount 
of attention which I have been called 
upon to devote to the subject in the 
course of speeches to my constituents 
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able that I sho state, in the fewest 
possible words, what course I feel bound 
to take. Now, Sir, I am not going 
into a discussion on the merits of this 
question at this hour of the night. I 
might have been prepared to do so at 
an earlier period of the evening, or I 
may be prepared to do so on a future 
occasion. All that I think I need say is 
this—that I agree to a very great extent 
with much that has fallen from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for East Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Goschen) ; and I feel bound, 
in consistency with the language which 
I used to my constituents at the Election, 
to — the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). 
Sir, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) has made some observations, which 
I think he was perfectly justified in 
making, upon the want of consistency 
which has characterized the statements 
of Her Majesty’s Government in this and 
other matters. Certainly, it is extremely 
difficult to recognize the statement which 
has just been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
with the statement made in an earlier 
period of the evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin). I 
can well understand that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Edinburgh 
can have very little more satisfaction in 
supporting Her Majesty’s Government 
than he would have in supporting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Ipswich. 
But while I agree with my right hon. 
Friend in the course he is going to take, 
I may say that if there had been time I 
should have put my opposition on a 
somewhat lower and somewhat different 
ground from that which he has taken. 
I have never said that I was opposed to 
legislation on this subject. On the con- 
trary, I have always said that provision 
for allotments and possible provision for 
small holdings to be oceupied by the 
labouring classes, or by a small class of 
tenant farmers, was an object which 
was very much to be desired. I have 
said that I desired that object to be ac- 
complished by natural and self-acting 
means, and that it was through the ope- 
ration of those natural causes, freed 
from all restraint, that I looked forward 
with so much hope to a better distribution 
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of the land of this country. But I have 
never pro or said that the operation 
of the public authorities must necessarily 
be excluded from this question. I have 
admitted that the compulsory acquisition 
of land for various public purposes has 
been sanctioned by various enactments ; 
and that, therefore, I was totally unable 
to join in the cry of confiscation which 
has been raised in reference to this 
question ; and, further, that if I were 
satisfied as to the details and the proper 
constitution of the authorities to whom 
such powers might be safely entrusted, 
I was not going to commit myself against 
the consideration of such questions. 
Therefore, I entirely agree with what 
was said by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham when he 
stated that this question was not excluded 
from the policy which was laid hefore 
the country by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone). Certainly, I have never treated 
it as excluded, and I have never con- 
sidered it as excluded. But what I have 
never understood until this evening is 
that it was intended that the Liberal 
Party should be invited, at the first 
assembling of Parliament, to lay down 
a vague and wide declaration establish- 
ing a principle without having under 
consideration the details of the measure 
by which that principle is to be carried 
out, or the character of the authorities to 
whom its execution is to be entrusted. 
That, Sir, is the reason why I find my- 
self unable to support, and on the con- 
trary obliged to oppose, the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Ipswich, which 
appears to lay down a principle novel in 
itself, and of very wide extent, without 
taking any security from the House that 
that principle will be carried out ina 
satisfactory manner. The objection that 
I have always taken since this subject 
has been before the country is that it 
has been given a far wider importance 
than that which belongs to it. I thought 
that it raised too great hopes—I trust 
not false hopes—in the minds of the 
agricultural labourers of the country. 
I thought that it led them to think that 
by the operation of Parliament, acting 
through some Local Authorities not de- 
fined and not yet created, the prospect 
was being held out to them that their 
position was to be definitely and per- 
manently improved ; whereas, I believe, 
all great or permanent improvement in 
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their position is only to be effected in 
the same way as that of other classes in 
this country has been accomplished— 
through their own exertions, and through 
the increased and increasing prosperity 
of the whole country. Sir, I trust that 
the condition of the labouring classes 
has within recent years—I am not speak- 
ing of the last year or two—been greatly 
improved. I believe that the wages of 
the agricultural labourers have been in- 
creased ; I believe that their standard 
of living has improved, and that their 
houses have also been improved. To 
what has all this improvement been 
due? It has been due to the increased 
spirit of independence, to the increased 
intelligence and power of combination 
which has been exercised by those agri- 
cultural labourers, in the same way as 
the other labouring classes throughout 
the country have been able to im- 
prove their condition. But if you are 
to tell them that they are to look 
forward to some other agency — not 
to their own exertions, or to their 
own power of combination, but that 
they are to look to something which, 
if it is not charity, very closely re- 
sembles charity—then, Sir, I am afraid 
you will take away from them one of 
the greatest inducements and one of the 
greatest stimulants to exertion which 
have, to a great extent, already im- 
me their condition, and which, I 
elieve, will, if left to their full opera- 
tion, still further improve their con- 
dition. Well, Sir, I also attach great 
importance to the consideration— much 
dwelt upon by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) to-night—that the hopes 
which were thus raised might be doomed 
to disappointment of another character. 
These benefits are to be conferred on 
the agricultural labourers by Local 
Authorities at the expense of the rates, 
or, if not at the expense of the rates, 
by the investment of money raised on 
the security of the rates. What gua- 
rantee have we at present that even 
if legislation of this sort be car- 
ried into effect the representatives of 
the ratepayers will be inclined to give 
it any very extended operation? We 
have already, in our great intelligent 
manufacturing towns, some experience 
upon this point. The representatives of 
the ratepayers have already the power 
of expending the rates for various pur- 
poses of public improvement ; but they 
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have shown themselves extremely slow 
to exercise it. They have shown them- 
selves generally far more careful of the 
ratepayers’ pockets than anxious to 
embark in new and untried schemes 
for the benefit of those for whose interest 
powers were granted. Well, Sir, what 
reason is there to believe that very 
similar results will not happen in rural 
communities, and that the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers, however they 
may be elected, will not be very slow 
in risking the money of the ratepayers, 
which it is their duty to administer in 
schemes of this sort? Therefore, Sir, 
I think that great disappointment is 
likely to ensue from the comparatively 
limited operation which I anticipate any 
scheme in this direction is likely for 
a very considerable number of years 
to have. I am extremely anxious not 
to delay the House upon this question— 
I do not know that there is anything 
further that it is absolutely necessary 
I should refer to. The House will easily 
understand that it is not an agreeable 
duty, but that it is, indeed, a painful 
duty on my part, to separate myself 
in any degree from those with whom 
I have so long acted, and with whom 
I hope to be able still generally to act. 
I can entirely bear out what has been 
said by my right hon. Friend to-night— 
that I have never understood that the 
advocacy of these measures was in any 
degree excluded from the policy of the 
Liberal Party. I have always recog- 
nized that any Member of the Liberal 
Party was free to advocate those mea- 
sures, and to advocate them to the very 
fullest extent; but also, in justice to 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen), I must 
admit that I had never until to-day 
understood that the laying down of a 
wide, a far-reaching principle of the 
kind embodied in this Amendment was 
to be adopted as part of the policy of the 
whole Liberal Party. Iam anxious to 
say that, in my opinion, the whole of 
this question depends upon the details of 
the proposed measure. Iam anxiousto 
see the details of the measure, whether 
it be brought in by Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government or by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). To any measure dealing with 
this question, from whatever quarter in 
the House it may be introduced, I am 
willing to give a candid and, I hope, a 
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fair consideration. But certainly, Sir, I 
feel it would be inconsistent with eve 

thing which I have said upon this su 

ject during the last few months if I were 
to take this, the earliest and the strongest 
opportunity of which I can avail myself, 
of placing in the Address in reply to Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech a paragraph 
pledging myself and pledging the House 
to the adoption of a principle without 
having any conception whatever of the 
authorities by whom that principle is to 
be carried out, or of the details by which 
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The House divided :—Ayes 329; Noes 
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Hobhouse, H, 
Hooper, J. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Howell, G. 
Hoyle, I. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Ince, H. B. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jacks, W. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, C. H. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johns, J. W. 
J eta eate J. 


Idee: J. 


Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
M‘Oulloch, J. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Iver, L. 
M‘Kenna, Sir_J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Mappia, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, hon, E. 
Marum, E. M. 


Maskelyne, M. H. N. 


Mather, W. 

Mayne, T. 

Mellor, J. W. 
Menzies, R. 8. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Montagu, 8S. 

Morgan, rt. hon, G. O. 
Morley, A. 

Morley, J. 

Moulton, J. F. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A. J. 
Newnes, G. 


Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J 
O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Brien, W. 
O'Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O'Doherty, J. E. 
O’ Hanlon, T. 

O’ Hea, P. 

O’ Kelly, J. 
Otter, F. 

Palmer, C. M. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, CO. 8. 
Paulton, J. M, 
Peacock, R. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 
Pease, A. E. 
Pease, H. F. 
Pickard, 
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Pick: , E. H. Stack, J. Bullard, H a hon. 
Picton, J. A. Stafford, Marquess of Burdett-Coutts, Ww. L. 
Pilkington, G. A. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. Ash. -B. Gant Davis, R. 
Playfair, rt. hon. SirL. Stevenson, F. 8. Burghley, Lord Gibson, J. G. 
Portman, hon. E. B. Storey, Campbell, Sir A. Giles, A. 
Potter, T. B. Strong, R. Chaplin, right hon. H. Goldeworthy, Major- 
Powell, W. R. iH. Stuart, J. Charrington, S. General 
Power, P. J Sturgis, H. P. Churchill, rt. hn. Lord Gorst, Sir J. = 
ice, T. P. Sullivan, D. Rk. H. 8. Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Priestly, B Sullivan, T. D. Clarke, E. Green, E. 
Pugh, D Sutherland, T. Coddington, W Greenall, Sir G. 
Pulley, J Swinburne, Sir J. Cohen, L. L. Gregory, G, B. 
Pyne, J. D. Tanner, C. K. Commerell, Adml. Sir Grey, A. 
Quilter, W. C. Taylor, F. J. Grimston, Viscount 
Rathbone, W Tennant, Sir OC. Compton, F. ay Colonel R. 
Redmond, J. E. Thomas, A. Cooke, C. W. R. Hall, A. W. 
Redmond, W.H. K. Thompson, Sir H. M. | Coope, O. E. Hall, C. 
Reed, Sir E. J. Trevelyan, rt. hn.G.O. | Corbett, J. Hallett, Colonel F. OC. 
Reid, H. G. Tuite J. Cotton, Ca t. E. T. D. Hughes- 
Rendel, 8. Vanderbyl, P. Courtney, LH dow, T. F. 
Reynolds, W. J. Wardle, H. Cranborne, V Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Richard, H. Warmington, OC. M. Cross, rt. hn. Sir R. A. Hamilton, Lord E. 
Richardson, T. Wason, E Cross, H. 8. Hamilton, Lord F. 8. 
Rigby, J. Watson, T. Crossley, Sir 8. B. Hamilton, right hon. 
Roberts, J. (Crnvn.E.) Watt, H. Cubitt, right hon. G. Lord G. F. 
Roberts, J. ys Bghs.) Wayman, T. Curzon, Viscount Hamilton, Col. 0. E. 
Robertson, E. West, Colonel W. C. Davies, D. Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 
Robinson, T. West, H. W Davies, W. Hanbury, R. W. 
Robson, W. 8. Weston, J. D. Dawnay, Colonel hon. Hankey, F. A. 
Roe, T. Whitbread, 8. L. P. Hardcastle, E. 
Rogers, J. E. T. Will, J. 8. Dawson, R. Hardcastle, F. 
Roscoe, Sir H. E. Williams, A. J. De Cobain, E.S.W. Hartington, Marq. of 
Russell, C. Williams, J.C. Denison, E. W. Haslett, J. H. 
Russell, E. R. Williams, P. Denison, W. B. Heaton, J. H. 
Ruston, J. Wilson, Sir M. De Worms, Baron H. Hervey, Lord F. 
Rylands, P. Wilson, H. J. Dimsdale, Baron R. Hickman, A. 
Salis-Schwabe, Col.G. Wilson, I. Dixon, G. Hill, Lord A. W. 
Samuelson, Sir B. Wilson, J. (Durham) | Dixon-Hartland,F.D. Hill, A. 8. 
Saunders, W. Wilson, J.(Edinburgh) | Donkin, R. 8. Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
Sexton, T. Winterbotham, A. B. | Duncan, Colonel F. H. T 
Shaw, T. Wolmer, Viscount Duncombe, A. Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Sheehan, J. D. Woodall, W. Dyke, rt. hon. Sir W. -% right hon. A.J. 
Sheehy, D Woodhead, J. H. 3. B. 
Sheil, E. Lhe C. Eaton, H. W. Houldsworth, W. 4H. 
Shirley, W.8 Yeo, Ebrington, Viscount § Howard, J. 
Small, J. F Edwardes-Moss, T. C. Howard, J. M. 
Smith, W. B. TELLERS. Egerton, Admiralhon. Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. Collings, J. F. Hughes, Colonel E. 
mang hon. H. Verney, Captain E. H. | Egerton, hon. A.deT. Hunt, F.S 
Spicer, Egerton, hn. A.J. F. Hunter, Sir G. 
Elliot, hon. A. R.D. Hutton, J. F. 
Ellis, Sir J. W. Isaacs, L. H. 
NOES. Evelyn, W. J. Jackson, W. L. 
Addison, J. E. W. Beadel, W. J. Ewart, W. James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. Ewing, A. O. Jennings, L. J. 
Ainslie, W. G. Beresford, Lord U. W. | Farquharson, H. R. Johnston, W. 
Allsopp, G. De la Poer Feilden, Lt-Gen. R.J. Jones, P. 
Ambrose, W. Eethell, Commander Fellowes, W. H. Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Bigwood, J. Fergusson,rt. hn.Sir J. Kenyon, hon. hes T 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Birkbeck, E. Field, Captain E. Ker, R. 'W.B 
wo egg G. 8. Blaine, R. 8. Finch, G. H. Kimber, H. 
Baggalla Blundell, Col. H. B. H. | F inch-Hatton, hon. M. King, H. 8. 
Baily, L. ey Bonsor, Oo. LK. G. ee Colonel 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Boord, T. W. Fisher, W. H. 
Balfour, G. W. Borthwick, Sir A. Fitzgerald, R. U. P. Keaichbul-agosen, 
Barnes, A. Bourke, right hon. R. | Fitz-Wygram, Sir F. hon. H. T 
Bartley, G. C. T. Bridgeman, Col. hon. | Fletcher, Sir H. Lawrance, J. 0. 
Bart ot, Sir W. B. F. 0. Folkestone, Viscount Lawrence, Sir T. 
Bates, Sir E. Bristowe, T. L. Forwood, A. B. Lawrence, W. F. 
Baumann, A. A. Brodrick, hon. W. St. | Fowler, Sir R. N. Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Samy right hon. Sir JI.F Fraser, General C. C. owen 8. 
ii hicks. Brookfield, A. M. Gardner, R. Richard- bridge, Sir R. 
Beach W. W. B. Brooks, J. son- Lewisham, Viscount 
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Llewellyn, E. H. Ross, A. H. 
Lloyd, W. Round, J. 

, W. H. Russell, Sir G. 
Lowther, hon. W. St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 


= Lieut.-Col. T. 


Saunderson, Maj. E. J. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 


Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J.H.A 


Maclean, J. M. Seely, C. 
Macnaghten, E. Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. hon. Sir H. J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. Seton-Karr, H. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. Sidebottom, T. H. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord Sidebottom, W. 

J.J. BR. Sitwell, Sir G. R. 
March, Earl of Smith, A. 
Marriott, rt.hn. W.T. Smith, D. 


Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 


Marton, Maj. G. B. H. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 


Maxwell, Sir H. E. 


Mills, C. W. Stanley, E. J. 
Morgan, hon. F. Stewart, M. 
Mount, W. G. Sturrock, P. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir Temple, Sir R. 
R. Tipping, W. 


J. R. 
Mulholland, H. L. Tollemache, H. J. 


Muncaster, Lord Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Muntz, P. A. Trotter, H. J. 
Murdoch, C. T. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Newark, Viscount Valentine, C. J. 
Norris, E. 8. Vincent, C. E. H. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Norton, R. Waring, Colonel T. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. Watson, J. 
Paget, R. H. Webster, Sir R. E. 
Pearce, W. Westlake, J 
Peel, right hn. Sir R. White, J. B 
Pelly, Sir L. Whitley, E 

Winn, hon. R. 


Perey, Lord A. M. 


Plunket, rt. hon. D.R. Wodehouse, E. R. 


Pomfret, W. P. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Powell, F. 8. Wroughton, P. 

Price, Captain G. E. Yorke, J. R. 

Puleston, J. H. Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Ritchie, C. 'T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 


Main Question, as amended, pro- 
posed. 


TazeCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, Sir, we quite appre- 
ciate the nature of the vote at which the 
House has arrived ; andI think that the 
proper course for me to take, remember- 
ing that the ordinary meeting of the 
House to-morrow would be at an early 
hour, is to move that the House, at 
its rising, do adjourn until Thursday 
next. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not yet moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Tue CHANCELLORortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Then, Sir, I first move the 
rage of the debate on the Ad- 

ress. 
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Motion made, and Question, “‘ That 
the Debate be adjourned till Thursday,” 
—(Hr. Chancellor of the Hachequer;)— 
put, and agreed to. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER : I beg to move that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn until Thursday 
next. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House, at the rising of the House 
this day, do adjourn till 7hursday,”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,)—put, 
and agreed to. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I am again in fault 
on a matter of form. My intention was 
to move the immediate adjournment of 
the House. I beg to move—‘ That this 
House do now adjourn.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Speaker, I 
do not see why the House should not go 
on and get through with its ordinary 
Business. As we have beaten the right 
hon. Gentleman once this evening, I 
a he will not put us to the trouble 
of beating him again on this question 
of adjournment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me, Mr. Speaker, from my recollection 
of many critical votes in this House, 
that the course proposed to be taken by 
thefright hon. Gentleman on the pre- 
sent occasion fis in accordance with the 
usual custom and the precedents. There- 
fore, if the Government feel that in con- 
sequence of the vote that has been 
arrived at by the House it is desirable 
that they should examine their position, 
it is the uniform custom of the House 
to suspend the immediate prosecution 
of Business ; and I think that the adop- 
tion of any other course would be incon- 
venient, and would probably lead to 
confusion. 


Question put, and agreed lo. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 


| Fourth Night.) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 28th January, 1886. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
uainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 8.) 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Houghton, after the death 
of his father. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH — HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


THe LORD STEWARD or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of Movunr- 
Epccumsg), in reporting Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address, said: My Lords, 
I am commanded by the Queen to de- 
liver to this House the Gracious Answer 
which Her Majesty has been pleased to 
send by me in response to the loyal 
Address unanimously passed by your 
Lordships in acknowledgment of the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. The 
reply is as follows :— 

My Lorps, 

‘*T rank you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. 

“rely with confidence upon your hearty co- 
operation and assistance in My endeavours to 
advance the best interests of My Empire, and 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of all 
classes of My people.” 


I have to move that this Gracious Mes- 
sage from Her Majesty be printed and 
circulated among your Lordships. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address and Answer ordered to be 
printed and published. 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT — RE- 
SIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, in the absence of my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), I have to 
inform your Lordships that in conse- 
quence of what has happened “ else- 
where ” a communication has been made 
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by the Government to Her Majesty. My 


noble Friend has now gone to Osborne, , 


and has requested me to move that 
this House adjourn to Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Four 0’ look, 
to Monday next, a quarter Lefore 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 28th January, 1886. 





MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn — The 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, for Croydon. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders have leave to 
seek a Conference with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords, for the purpose 
of determining (under Standing Order 79), in 
which House of Parliament the respective 
Private Bills should be first considered, and to 
report the same to the House.—(Sir John Mow- 
bray.) 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT — RE- 
SIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks-Beacu): 
Mr. Speaker, I have to inform the House 
that, in consequence of the vote at which 
this House arrived on Tuesday, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, at their meeting 
yesterday, have deemed it their duty to 
address a communication to Her Ma- 
jesty, of the precise nature of which it 
is not at present proper for me to in- 
form the House; but, as the result of 
that communication, my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) has re- 
ceived Her Majesty’s commands t) 
attend at Osborne, and he has gone 
there to-day. It is not possible for me 
to make, at present, any more definite 
announcement; and it is not likely 
that I shall be able to do so to- 
morrow. ‘Therefore, I shall conclude 
with a Motion that this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn until Monday. Of 
course, Sir, in circumstances such as 
those in which we are now placed, it 
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has been, I believe, almost the invariable 
custom that ordinary Business should 
not be proceeded with. I think it will 
be obvious to the House that we are 
not at present in a position either to be 
responsible for the conduct of that Busi- 
ness, or to give any satisfactory or suffi- 
cient answers to questions that might 
be asked as to the views or intentions of 
the Government. And therefore, Sir, 
although this is a matter purely for the 
consideration and determination of the 
House, if the House should accept the 
Motion which I shall make, I shall 
afterwards propose that the House do 
immediately adjourn. I beg to move 
that this House, at its rising, do adjourn 
until Monday next. 

Question, ‘That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Monday next,”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, )—put, 
and agreed to. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to move that this House 
do now adjourn. 

Question, “ That this House do now 
adjourn,” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at 
half after Four o’clock 
till Monday next. 


_—~—- 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 1st February, 186. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT — RE- 
SIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY — 
STATEMENT OF THE MARQUESS 
OF SALISBURY. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I have simply to state to the 
House what is already very well known 
to you—namely, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—the late Government—I do 
not know what to call it—have resigned, 
and that Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to accept their resigna- 
tion. I understand that Mr. Gladstone 
has gone down to Osborne, and has 
undertaken the task of forming a Go- 
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vernment; and, under the circumstances, 
T have now to move that your Lordships 
do adjourn until Thursday. 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


_—_—_—- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 1st February, 1886. 





NEW WRITS. 


For Galway, v. Thomas P. O’Connor, 
esquire, who, having been returned as a 
Member for the said Borough of Galway, 
and also for the Borough of Liverpool 
(Scotland Division), has elected to sit 
for the Borough of Liverpool (Scotland 
Division). 

For Queen’s County (Ossory Division), 
v. Arthur O’Connor, esquire, who, having 
been returned as a Member for the said 
Queen’s County (Ossory Division), and 
also for the County of Donegal (Eastern 
Division), has elected to sit for the 
County of Donegal (Eastern Division). 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


The Right honble. Hugh Oulling 
Eardley Childers, for the Burgh of 
Edinburgh (South Division). 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT — RE- 
SIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY — 
STATEMENT OF THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) : 
Sir, I have now to state to the House 
that Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to accept the resignation of Her 
Ministers ; ne | consequently, we only 
hold Office until our Successors are ap- 
pointed. I have further to inform the 
House that Her Majesty has been pleased 
to require the attendance of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) at Osborne, and 
that that right hon. Gentleman has 
kissed hands on receiving Her Majesty’s 
commands to form an Administration. 
At his request, I beg to move that this 
House, at its rising, do adjourn until 
Thursday next. 
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Question, ‘‘ That this House will, at 
the rising of the House this day, adjourn 
till Thursday,”—( Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,)—put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That this House do now 
adjourn,”—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after Four 
o’clock till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 2nd February, 1886. 


Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 4th February, 1886. 





Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I understand that it is the wish 
of the House to adjourn until Monday; 
but there is Judicial Business which 
makes it necessary to meet to-morrow for 
that purpose. I therefore move that 
your Lordships now adjourn. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 4th February, 1886. 





A Member took and subscribed the 
Oath. 
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NEW WRITS. 
For— 

Edinburgh County, ». Right honble. 
William Ewart Gladstone, First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

Derby Borough, v. Right honble. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


Edinburgh (Southern Division), ». 
Right honble. Hugh Culling Eardley 
Childers, Secretary of State. 

Stirling District of Burghs, v. Right 
honble. Henry Oampbell-Bannerman, - 
Secretary of State. 

Birmingham (Western Division), v. 
Right honble. Joseph Chamberlain, Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 

Hawick District of Burghs, v. Right 
honble. George Otto Trevelyan, Secretary 
for Scotland. 

Sheffield Borough (Brightside Divi- 
sion), e. Right honble. Anthony John 
Mundella, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Hackney Borough (South Division) 
v. Charles Russell, esquire, Attorney 
General. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT. 


Tue SECRETARY to trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Arnotp Mortey): I beg 
to move that the House, at its rising, 
do adjourn until Saturday next at 3 
o’clock. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
I only rise for the purpose of expressing 
a hope that the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury will, on Satur- 
day, be able, for the convenience of the 
House, to inform the House on what 
day the Government anticipate that they 
will be ready to proceed with Business. 
I do not ask that question now, because 
I expect the hon. Gentleman would be 
hardly in a position to answer it. 


Question, ‘‘ That this House will, at 
the rising of the House this day, adjourn 
till Saturday, at Three of the clock,”’— 
(Mr. Arnold Morley,)—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—( Jr. 
Arnold Morley,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
‘ore Five o'clock 
till Saturday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 5th February, 1886. 





Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 6th February, 1886. 





The House met at Three of the clock. 


A Member took and subscribed the 
Oath. . 


NEW WRITS. 
For— 

Newcastle upon Tyne, v. John Morley, 
esquire, Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Leeds (Southern Division), v. Right 
honble. Sir Lyon Playfair, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

Great Grimsby, v. Edward Heneage, 
esquire, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Berwick County, ». Honble. Edward 
Marjoribanks, Controller of the House- 
hold. 

Bedford County (Southern Division), 
v. Oyril Flower, esquire, Commissioner 
of the Treasury. 

Stafford County (North Western Divi- 


sion), v. George Granville Leveson 
Gower, esquire, Commissioner of the 
Treasury. 


Clackmannan and Kinross, v. Right 
honble. John Blair Balfour, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland. 

Elgin District of Burghs, v. Alexander 
Asher, esquire, Her Majesty’s Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 

Banff County, v. Robert William Duff, 
esquire, Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Northampton County, v. Honble. 
Charles Robert Spencer, Groom in 
Waiting. 
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PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House, at the risin 

of the House this day, do adjourn ti 
Thursday 18th February.—( Mr. Arnold 
Morley.) 
House adjourned ut a quarter before 
our o’clock till Thursday 
18th February. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 8th February, 1886. 


The Lord Hatssuny—Chosen Speaker 
in the absence of the Lornp OHANOELLOR 
and the Lorps Commissioners. 


House adjourned during pleasure; 
and resumed by the Lorp CHAaNncELLOR. 


LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Earl GranvittE acquainted the 
House that Her Majesty had been 
agg to create the Right Honourable 

ir Farrer Herschell, Knight, Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, a Peer of 
this Realm, by the title of Baron Her- 
schell of the city of Durham, and his 
Lordship, having retired to robe, was 
introduced in the usual manner. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
beg to move that the House, at its rising, 
do adjourn until Thursday, the 18t 
instant; but, as there is some Judicial 
Business to be disposed of, it will meet 
for that purpose in the meantime. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Four 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 9th February, 1886. 


Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at One o'clock, to 


Thursday next, a quarter past 
‘ en o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, \1th February, 1886. 





Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 12th February, 1886. 





Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 15th February, 1886. 





Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at ‘I'wo o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 16th February, 1886. 


The Lord Bishop of Truro—Took the 
Oath. 

Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 18th February, 1886. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brrts—First Reading— 
Women’s Suffrage * (10); Marriages Vali- 
dity * (11). 

NEW PEER. 


Sir Charles Henry Mills, Baronet, 
having been created Baron Hillingdon 
of Hillingdon in the county of Middle- 
sex—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR SCOT- 
LAND. 


The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
delivered his certificate that the Earl of 
Dundonald had been elected a Repre- 
sentative Peer for Scotland in the room 
of the Lord Borthwick, deceased. 


POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERN- 
MENT, 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid, 
from the large attendance and certain 
intimations that have been given in the 
public Press, that some of your Lord- 
ships are expecting some very com- 
prehensive statement from the Go- 
vernment as to their policy. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’) I think that my noble Friend 
who cheered that observation can hardly 
be aware of what the precedents have 
been on the subject. Public men have 
often thought it necessary to give per- 
sonal reasons for the resignation, the re- 
fusal, or the acceptance of Office. But 
it is only in a very small minority of 
cases that the Prime Minister — and 
still less his Representative in the 
Chamber in which he does not himself 
sit—has made a general statement of 
the views of the Government on such 
an occasion as this. It is less necessary 
now than in even some of those cases, 
from the circumstance that the last 
General Election, and also the by-elec- 
tions which have since taken place, have 
given an opportunity to the Leader of 
the Liberal Party—who is now the 
Prime Minister—to take a general view 
in regard to the policy of that Party. 
I will, however, give to your Lordships 


{LORDS} 





a very short and, I am sorry to say, 
a@ meagre account of the Government 
Business in this House. Not only that, 
but your Lordships may excuse the 
irregularity of my adverting to the same 
subject in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Your Lordships may have heard 
me state on many former occasions how 
desirous I have personally been to pro- 
vide measures of importance for the early 
consideration of your Lordships during 
the Session. You are, no doubt, aware of 
the difficulties which have presented 
themselves, not only to me but to my 
Predecessors, in that respect; and, in- 
deed, I have often had to apply almost in 
Sormd pauperis to the other House that 
measures might be brought forward here 
which it was thought, for one reason 
or another, might be more advantage- 
ously introduced in the House of Com- 
mons. There are one or two small 
Bills, of which I cannot give you the 
particulars now, which I trust my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for War (Lord Sandhurst) will produce. 
There is the Bill with regard to Scotch 
Burgh Police and Improvements — a 
very formidable Bill, containing be- 
tween 500 and 600 clauses, which will 
be immediately introduced. I am au- 
thorized by the Lord Chancellor to say 
that he will introduce to your Lord- 
ships a Bill dealing with lunacy, 
which, as to its main provisions, has 
the great authority of the Earl of 
Selborne. I have reason to believe that 
Mr. Gladstone will make a statement 
with regard to Government Business in 
‘another place.” I need not remind 
the House that considering the date at 
which we have now arrived—the 18th 
of February—it will require all the Go- 
vernment days for the necessary finan- 
cial requirements before the Ist of 
April. Then, my Lords, as to the great 
anxiety about Ireland, I do not think it 
is natural or reasonable that your Lord- 
ships and others in the House of Com- 
mons should expect that within 10 days 
of the formation of the Government 
they should produce cut-and-dried the 
final measures with regard to the burn- 
ing questions which affect Ireland at 
this moment. I would mention that in 
1841, when Sir Robert Peel took the 
Government, the repeal of the Oorn 
Laws was the subject of the hour. Sir 
Robert on that occasion merely an- 
nounced an Amendment. That Amend- 
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Policy of Her 
ment was kept secret until it was de- 
scribed five months after Sir Robert 
Peel had undertaken the Government. 
Now, my Lords, I do not think that any- 
one will suppose that a few weeks— 
not months—are too much for the con- 
sideration by Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers of substantial measures which 
they may have to introduce with regard 
to Ireland—with regard to its social 
state, with regard to its crime, with re- 
gard to the fulfilment of contracts, and 
with regard to personal liberty of ac- 
tion. All these subjects will require the 
fullest attention, and the time I have 
mentioned will not be thought too much. 
But Mr. Gladstone, I believe, and I 
have reason to know, intends to state to 
the House of Commons that it is his 
hope that after that period he will be 
able to make a statement as to the cha- 
racter of those measures. It would be 
impossible for me to give to the House 
any premature account of what those 
measures may be. I venture to express 
a hope, however, that your Lordships 
will forbear from thinking that it is ab. 
solutely necessary that they should be 
an exact copy of the lay figure which 
was created yesterday in a neighbour- 
ing hotel—which lay figure was violently 
attacked by its creator. Perhaps be- 
fore I sit down I may be allowed to 
suggest a very humble hope that, con- 
sidering the very excited state of public 
opinion on the two different sides, 
public men will think it their duty to 
avoid as much as a ge making 
passionate appeals to those excited feel- 
ings, and try, on the contrary, to induce 
as much as possible that judicial frame 
of mind, which, I am convinced, is the 
sole chance of giving efficient considera- 
tion to the problem. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the very interesting state- 
ment of the noble Earl with respect to 
the Business of the country amounts, as 
I gather it, to this—till the Ist of April 
the House of Lords will be occupied 
with the question of lunacy; and that 
on the Ist of April the Prime Minister 
will be prepared to give an account of 
his policy with respect to Ireland. The 
oceasion and the subject, I suspect, will 
be found to be well suited. The noble 
Earl defends the singularly meagre, as 
he admits, account of the intentions and 
policy of the Government by telling us 
that at the General Election the Leaders 
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of the Liberal Party had an rtuni 
of stating totes the oouaeye t thei 
licy was. But a good many things 
ave happened since the General Elec- 
tion. At the time of the General, Elec- 
tion the two Leaders of the Liberal 
Party were Mr. Gladstone and the Mar- 
quess of Hartington. Since the General 
Election we have seen a Government 
formed by Mr. Gladstone of which the 
Marquess of Hartington does not form 
a part. The noble Earl must admit that 
that is a very interesting circumstance ; 
and that it is sustained by the further 
fact that upon the Bench opposite 
we no longer see the familiar figure 
of the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (the Earl of Northbrook); that the 
Woolsack is occupied by a very distin- 
guished but a different occupant; that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), who 
has sat on more sides of the House than 
one, is no longer found upon that Bench 
—in fact, that many changes and many 
deficiencies may be noticed in the pha- 
lanx that is opposed to us. It is natural 
for us to ask, then, have those things 
happened by accident? Is it a mere 
accident of destiny, or is there any change 
in the opinions which, among the Leaders 
of the Liberal Party, were, at the Gene- 
ral Election, understood to be the policy 
of the Liberal Party, which has caused 
this division in their ranks? It is im- 
possible for us to doubt that the repre- 
sentations which were made to the people 
of England at the time of the General 
Election of the policy of the Leaders of 
the Liberal Party no longer represent 
the facts as they exist. And we have 
further matter for disquietude. Figures 
have been joined to the Liberal Govern- 
ment—the Radical Government—which 
were never seen there before, especially 
in that matter of Ireland. You suppose 
from those who are appointed to govern 
Ireland that their opinions have some 
relation to the future policy of the Go- 
vernment, and must Be taken as indi- 
cating the path which the Government 
intends to pursue. Well, I do not mean 
to deduce any inferences from the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Aberdeen ; but 
the Chief Secre for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) is a Gentleman who has 
never concealed his opinions—a Gen- 
tleman whose opinions are of the very 
strongest kind, and were, only two 
months ago, supposed to be held in 
reprobation by both Parties in the 
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State. When we see the extraordi- 
nary phenomenon of this Gentleman 
responsible now for the government of 
Ireland, sitting in the same Cabinet 
with ee iceroy of Ireland, _ 
was sup to represent specially the 
support of the Union Sekeuee: the two 
countries—when you see such a pheno- 
menon as that, surely we are entitled to 
ask for some better satisfaction than to 
be referred to the Ist of April for the 
explanation of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. Somebody must have re- 
nounced the opinions of his life. We 
wish to know who it is? We wish to 
know whether we are to look tothe former 
opinions of Mr. Morley, or to the former 
opinions of the noble Earl (Earl Spencer), 
as indicating the path along which the 
Government mean to go? My Lords, 
the noble Earl referred to the precedent 
of Sir Robert Peel. In the first place, 
the alteration of the Corn Laws in 1842 
is scarcely to be treated as a matter of 
the same intense and vital moment as 
the Union which insures the integrity of 
the British Empire. But we must say 
something more. Sir Robert Peel had 
been for years in Opposition. He had had 
no opportunity of studying the circum- 
stances and the facts on which a finan- 
cial policy must be founded. Those 
noble Lords opposite have, on the other 
hand, been for years in Office. They 
have not been absent from Office except 
for a brief period of repose. They come 
back after seven months, and they tell 
us that this subject is to be put off till 
the Istof April. Itis one which has occu- 
pied their days and their nights in medi- 
tation. Will they not lift up a corner 
of the veil; will they not give us a hint 
of the direction in which their medita- 
tions tend? My Lords, they are treating 
Parliament with singular levity; the 

are treating the public interests wi 

singular levity, if, instead of deter- 
mining in the formation of a Govern- 
ment what shall be the great main lines 
of their policy, they put into one room 
men differing in every possible direction 
on the main subject of the day, and 
trust to the chances of discussion to 
furnish them with a eres I will only 
say, in conclusion, that not only is it 
Parliament that is treated badly, but 
this is a matter of life and death to Ire- 
land. While you are putting off matters 
to the Ist of April, every social interest 
is jeopardized in Ireland. Property has 

The Marquess of Salisbury 
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become unsaleable, business cannot be 
conducted, men will not trust men, and 
no one knows what the future is to be. 
In spite of this, and while all this is 
going on, the Government, simply be- 
cause they have chosen to assume Office 
without an agreement on the elementary 
lines of the policy they are to pursue, 
bid us wait to see what chance will give 
us in six weeks for the policy of the 
Empire. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that he could not help stating that the 
remarks made upon his side of the 
House by the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) were unsatisfactory. He did not 
expect that the noble Earl would come 
down and make a comprehensive state- 
ment on the part of the Government 
with regard to their policy; but he 
had thought it likely that in refer- 
ence to the great question of Ireland 
—the one question, indeed, that was 
before the country — something more 
would have been said. He had expected 
that time would be asked for presenting 
a measure; but he did not expect that 
the subject would be passed over so 
lightly by the noble Earl, and that they 
would be told it could not be brought 
before their Lordships for such a long 
time as the Ist of April. They must 
consider what had happened since 1880, 
during which period the present Minis- 
ters had been in Office, with one interval 
of six months. Mr. Gladstone had made 
statements that he had given Ireland the 
most anxious and earnest attention— 
that he had been considering the state 
of that country night and day—and now 
the Government asked to postpone all 
questions in reference to Ireland till the 
lst of April, and, perhaps, for a much 
longer period. Let them but consider 
the position as it affected Ireland, this 
country, and Parliament. Business in 
Ireland was entirely at a standstill, and 
would remain so until some measure was 
brought forward dealing with the mat- 
ter. Administration was ata standstill, 
and it must be until it was known what 
was to be the plan of future administra- 
tion. Parliament was in a state of 
anxious suspense and expectation, and 
it must be until they knew the plans of 
the Government. This anxiety on their 

was the very reverse of unreason- 
able. It was only natural and right; 
it was their duty to be anxious. He 
would not enter into details; but the 
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statements which had been made by 
Mr. Gladstone were of a very vague 
character, and they would comprehend 
almostany changeinthe administration of 
Ireland from an independent Parliament 
down to some lesser measure of Home 
Rule. Then it was notorious from the 
statements of the Press that the other 
Ministers did not know what the in- 
tentions of Mr. Gladstone were. There 
were discrepancies between the state- 
ments of Mr. Gladstone and those of 
other Ministers. It was said~and it 
might be admitted—that inquiry was 
necessary with regard to what was to be 
done in Ireland; but Mr. Morley, a 
personal friend of his, for whom he had 
the highest personal respect, the Chief 
Secretary, and the virtual Ruler of Ire- 
land, had most decided opinions about 
which there was no mistake whatever, 
and this inquiry would be conducted, in 
a great measure, under his guidance. 
Did not that fact seem to prejudge the 
inquiry? Then Mr. Parnell and his 
Party had made no concealment of what 
they expected to be the outeome of this 
movement; they had stated distinctly, 
within the last few days, that they ex- 
pected a Parliament to be set up in 
Dublin. In these circumstances, was it 
unreasonable that they were in a state 
of great anxiety and suspense, and that 
they were most anxious to hear the Mi- 
nisterial statement? All would hope that 
they would see it to be their duty to 
make it at the earliest possible moment, 
for every day of delay would increase 
the difficulties of the position of that 
country. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I waited after 
the noble Earl resumed his seat in the 
hope that the noble Earl who not long 
ago was the Representative of the Queen 
in Ireland (Earl Spencer) would rise and 
state what his views were in regard to 
Ireland. No doubt it is true that a 
new Government is entitled to considera- 
tion; but there are others who are en- 
titled to consideration as well, including 
this House and the public opinion of the 
country. When we are referred to the 
Election addresses made by the Prime 
Minister and other Ministers for an indi- 
cation of their policy, it is forgotten that 
many things have happened since those 
addresses were delivered ; and there are 
many things contained in those addresses 
which imperatively require explanation 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
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Prime Minister indicated, in his Election 
address, that Ireland required the con- 
sideration of three most important ques- 
tions—namely, socia! order, the d 
Laws, and local government. I know 
full well, as an Irishman thoroughly 
acquainted with Ireland, that land diff 
culties lie at the root of much of the 
discontent and disorder of Ireland; and 
therefore I would welcome any sugges- 
tion which would indicate something like 
a resolute intention on the part of any 
Government to grapple with that diffi- 
culty, so as to settle it on the lines of jus- 
tice and of fairness. The Government, in- 
deed, might well have asked for some 
time before they should be called upon 
to submit a measure for its solution. I 
would make the same admission with 
reference to local government. But I 
note this extraordinary fact—that in the 
statement of what we are to be told on 
the Ist of April the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) did not intimate that any 
statement would be made then, or at any 
other time, on the part of the Govern- 
ment with reference to local government. 
He intimated that on the Ist of April 
we were to be told something of what 
the Government intended in refer- 
ence to social order, to crime, intimi- 
dation, and personal liberty. I do 
not know whether the omission was 
intentional or accidental on the part 
of the noble Earl; but it is extra- 
ordinary that he used the expression 
more than once that the questions re- 
lating to Ireland are burning questions, 
and there are no questions more burnin 
at this time than those he omitted. 
think we are entitled to some explana- 
tion how it is that a Cabinet constituted 
like the present, and having, I assume, 
some point of agreement, will apply them- 
selves to the work of —a their 
point of agreement in a Bill. I have 
read the speeches of publie men on both 
sides in this question, and those who 
have had to deal with the government 
of Ireland are entitled to have their 
words keenly and jealously scrutinized. 
Mr. Trevelyan has been Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and now occu- 
pies a high position in the present Go- 
vernment. He is a trained literary 
man; and, speaking with much and 
avowed deliberation, and with all the 
weight of his experience, he used these 
remarkable words on the 31st of De- 
cember last— 
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“There is one point whieh, in the 

controversies, public men ought to fix quite 
clearly in their minds; and that is that, as far 
as law and order and the peace of the country 
are concerned, there is no half-way house be- 
tween entire separation and absolute Imperial 
control.” 
Now, this statement comes not only from 
a late Chief Secretary, but from a Mem- 
ber of the existing Oabinet. It is the 
statement of the trusted Friend and poli- 
tical Colleague of the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Spencer). I think, at all 
events, we are entitled to ask this ques- 
tion—Does that statement, made so de- 
liberately, represent the views of the 
Government, or only those of Mr. Tre- 
velyan, which he is at liberty to act 
upon when he thinks proper by with- 
drawing from the Government at his 
own convenience? Mr. Trevelyan also 
said— 

“But to k up the name and outward 
semblance of a Union and, at the same time, 
to put into the hands of the enemies of that 
Union full licence to keep Ireland in disorder 
is a policy which I do not think will com- 
mend itself to those who best know the coun- 
try.” 

This is the last quotation I will make 
from the speeches to which we have 
been referred by the noble Earl as 
being an explanation of the views of 
the Rescomnenat sufficient to exonerate 
him from the necessity of making 
any further statement on the subject. 
I put this question before your Lord- 
ships and the country. Do these words 
now represent the settled convictions of 
the present Government? If they do 
not, in what respect do they fall short 
of them; and in what respect do the 
present Government reserve to them- 
selves the right of a partial examina- 
tion? My own belief on these subjects 
is known to your Lordships. I believe 
that to satishy the Parnellite demands 
would be fatal to the best interests of 
this country, and destructive of the in- 
terests of the loyal minority in Ireland. 
This would be to the Empire a lasting 
disgrace and a permanent dishonour. 
Assuming that on the land and local 
government questions the Government 
were entitled to ask for time to formu- 
late their proposals, does the same 
excuse apply to that great, living, 
anxious question now y so acute in 
Ireland—the question of social order? 
The criticisms made by noble Lords op- 
posite on the pemguaeh of Her Gracious 
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Majesty’s Speech framed by the late 
Gocommad iosling with the position 
of Ireland, was that it did not go far 
enough—that it was not sufficiently clear 
and precise. That was the point of the 
criticism of the present Government, 
who were then in Opposition. My noble 
Friend the then Prime Minister, and my 
right hon. Friend Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the then Leader of the House of 
Commons, a few days after, in the clearest 
and plainest way indicated what was the 
intention of the late Government with 
reference to this urgent and pressing 
question of the restoration of social order. 
The present Government knowing the 
exact position of affairs, Mr. Gladstone, 
joined by Mr. Parnell and his followers, 
romptly turned out the Government. 
e responsibility of the present Go- 
vernment, having elected to turn out the 
late Government directly on the state- 
ment as to the actual, immediate neces- 
sity of prompt action being taken to put 
down crime, check intimidation, and re- 
store social order, is a responsibility that 
cannot be deferred five or six weeks. 
The question is acute; it is one that 
must be settled and met by something 
like an adequate statement. I read this 
morning a speech which was quite re- 
cently made on the occasion of the debate 
on the Address by the noble Earl the 
Lord President of the Council (Earl 
Spencer). How did the noble Earl then 
describe the position of Ireland? He 
said— 

‘*T greatly fear that the condition of Ireland 
with regard to intimidation and ‘ Boycotting ’ is 
more serious than it has ever beer before; and 
if this be so, I maintain that it has increased 
ten-fold or a hundred-fold since I had the 
responsibility of the Irish Government.” 


Those were grave and weighty words; 
they were the words of a Minister en- 
titled to speak with great authority on 
the subject. I ask this question now, 
and I am entitled to an answer. Can it 
be said that the condition of Ireland has 
improved since the noble Earl, less than 
a fortnight ago, uttered those words? 
Is that a state of facts which is urgent— 
acutely urgent—which must fill every- 
one desirous of seeing Ireland tranquil 
and calm with great and increasing 
anxiety; and is that a state of facts 
which can be put aside until the Ist of 
April, and until the Government have 
made up their mind as to how, if at all, 
they would deal with the question? 
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There was no mistake as to the attitude 
of the late Government on this question. 
They found in many parts of Ireland 
that the law of the National League, 
which sanctioned intimidation and ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting,” was so powerful that unless it 
was checked—and promptly checked—it 
would become in those districts more 
powerful than the Government of the 
Queen. The late Ministers decided that 
the Government of the Queen should pre- 
vail. What is the position of the pre- 
sent Government? They say they will 
keep in suspense the decision as to whe- 
ther the Government of the Queen is to 
prevail or not. That is a very serious 
matter. Is there any possibility of a 
doubt that intimidation does prevail so 
widely that it has become a scandal and 
a disgrace to the country? The noble 
Earl said that the intimidation is greater 
than ever it was before. If he knows 
that, does ‘not his own Cabinet believe 
him? If they did, why is it that they 
are to wait five or six weeks to find out 
what is the state of the case? The 
statement of the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) has left us not in the dark, but 
in an acute fog. The only light I 
have been able to get is from the 
remarkable document addressed by Mr. 
Gladstone to ‘‘ My dear Lord De Vesci”’ 
—one of the most singular transac- 
tions that ever occurred in a civilized 
country. Has any of your Lordships 
read that remarkable production with 
a clear understanding as to what it 
is intended to convey? What is its 
meaning? As a specimen of elaborate 
construction and never-ending sentences 
itisa marvel. It is a general invita- 
tion to all, whether well-informed or ill- 
informed, to write letters to the Prime 
Minister for all time. I venture to ask 
your Lordships was there ever, since Con- 
stitutional Government was established 
in this country, such a method adopted 
by a Premier for obtaining information 
to guide the deliberations of the respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown? The 
Prime Minister invites communications ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman never 
uses a substantive without a qualifying 
adjective, and he therefore invites free 
communications of views. But he in- 
vites free communication of views with 
this qualification—that he would like 
them to be views which would be most 
likely to supply full and authentic know- 
ledge as to what is the wish of the Irish 
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ag Where has the Prime Minister 
een for the last five or six years, and 
where have his Colleagues been? The 
Prime Minister, having invited these 
letters, saying that he would like to 
have these views and authentic informa- 
tion, says that much as he would like 
the views he would highly value indica- 
tions. Now, “indications” is a curious 
word. They may mean anything, andI 
am tempted to suggest that they may 
mean nothing. But the right hon. 
Gentleman goes on again to give some 
kind of clue to the kind of indications 
which he would value. He says, 
‘‘especially if they go to the heart of 
the question before us.” Now, can any 
of your Lordships suggest what is the 
meaning of this? I have read it with 
ever-increasing admiration and wonder; 
and, I would ask, have the present Go- 
vernment no knowledge, have they never 
considered this question for themselves ? 
I see upon the Government Bench two 
noble Lords who have been Lord Lieu- 
tenants of Ireland ; and there are also in 
the Cabinet two Ministers of ability and 
experience who have occupied the posi- 
tion of Chief Secretary ; and it is simply 
trifling with the nation at this time of 
day, with these means of knowledge at 
the disposal of the Government, to write 
such a document as that written by the 
Prime Minister. What were the present 
Government in Office five years for if, at 
this moment, they are to be considered 
as tyros who know nothing, who are 
incapable of learning anything from 
one another, and who appeal to some- 
body for ‘‘indications which go to the 
heart of the question?’”’ There is some 
method, after all, in this procedure of the 
Prime Minister. Does it not look very 
like the ‘‘ old hand sparring for time?” 
Under ordinary circumstances I would 
make no objection to time being taken ; 
but this is not a juncture when you can 
play fast and loose with the position of 
affairs in Ireland. If I were a suspicious 
man I would hazard the suggestion that 
the caution and reticence of the noble 
Earl on this subject are those of a man 
who was not sure that he had anything 
to disclose, or whether, if he said any- 
thing, he would not offend one-half of 
his Colleagues. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I rise to give 
an explanation. I will only say that I 
feel bound to resist the temptation given 
by the noble Marquess, and still more by 
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the noble and learned Lord. What I 
wish to do is to remove an impression 
which the noble and learned Lord 
seemed to gather from the words which 
I used. I do not know exactly what 
those words were ; but what I wished to 
convey was that the Government did not 
concentrate their attention on the ques- 
tion of repression or coercion in Ireland. 
What I stated was that the Government 
were dealing with the whole Irish Ques- 
tion; and on the whole Irish Question 
they intended to make a statement in 
what appeared to them to be a very 
short time, considering the gravity and 
importance of the subject. 

Tur Eart or MILLTOWN: Ishould 
like to ask the noble Earl whether 
“Home Rule” will come within “the 
whole Irish Question ?” 


[No reply. ] 
DISTURBANCES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or LIMERICK, in rising 
to call attention to the unprotected state 
of the streets on Monday, 8th February, 
although it was well known that dis- 
turbances bad been threatened; and to 
ask what instructions, if any, had been 
given to the police; and, further, whe- 
ther any proceedings have been or will 
be taken against persons who incited to 
disturbance, and who threaten further 
and revolutionary disturbances in the 
future when they are better prepared ? 
said, that the events which disgraced 
the Metropolis on Monday were so 
well known that it was not necessary to 
lay them at any length before their 
Lordships. It would not be proper for 
him to go into the incitements to dis- 
turbance which were made use of by 
certain persons, as that matter was now 
being investigated in a Court of Law. 
Their Lordships were all aware that a 
meeting was held in Trafalgar Square 
on the 8th instant; and in alluding to 
that meeting he would express an 
opinion, which was probably shared by 
their Lordships, that those who con- 
vened that meeting, and the great propor- 
tion of those who took part in it, were 
altogether innocent of the offences which 
were afterwards committed. It was 
evident, too, from the fact that the sub- 
scriptions for the relief of the unem- 
ployed still continued to pour in, that 
the public were able to discriminate be- 
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tween genuine working men and those 
agitators who, with the assistance of tho 
criminal classes, worked so much mis- 
chief in the West End on Monday week. 
Previous to then, there had been meet- 
ings of Social and Democratic Olubs, 
at which the announcement had been 
made of the intention of making a de- 
monstration; and he should imagine 
that those facts must have been known 
to the police. He wasinformed on good 
authority that on the Thursday previous 
the police were assured that certain 
persons were getting up a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square; that they expected 
to be able to maintain peace at that 
meeting; but that they anticipated dis- 
turbances on the part of certain persons 
who were going to interrupt it; and 
that, although they thought there would 
be peace at the meeting itself, they 
could not be answerable for disturb- 
ances in the streets. The meeting, when 
it took place, promptly divided itself 
into two parts, and one of the sections 
of the crowd was addressed in violent 
language by several agitators, and was 
asked to prepare themselves for a crusade 
against the rich. Excited by this lan- 
guage, they proceeded to 4 ayes through 
the streets. At first, little damage was 
done; but, gaining courage from im- 
punity, they broke windows, rifled 
shops, and attacked carriages, not 
sparing even ladies, and one lady at 
least, he regretted to hear, was seriously 
injured. For two hours, apparently, 
there was no interference on the part of 
the police, nor any attempt to put this 
violent conduct down. Now, he put it 
to their Lordships—and he had an op- 
portunity of seeing the crowd in tho 
early part of its career—whether at the 
first start from 50 to 100 police might 
not have prevented any damage what- 
ever? Why, then, when this crowd 
was seen leaving Trafalgar Square, was 
it not stopped? Why, during its pro- 
gress through the streets for two hours, 
was there nothing done? Surely it did 
not take all that time for the Metro- 
politan Police to get together 100 or 
200 men. Why, again, was it that the 
first check given to the mob was in Ox- 
ford Street, that check, too, being ad- 
ministered by a few police who were 
got together on the spot, and whe were 
not collected through any central order 
from Scotland Yard? After all that 
had happened one was bound to con- 
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sider the consequences. There was con- 
siderable destruction of property; but 
that was not the worst feature. By far 
the worst feature was the disturbance of 
trade and business which occurred, and 
the belief which the mob might entertain 
that, having had that impunity, they 
would have impunity also on future 
occasions. It remained to be considered 
who was to blame. There was no doubt 
that Parliament looked to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department as 
the man who had the control of the 
police. It was his duty to see that the 
police did their duty. They were in- 
formed, on good authority, that a De- 
partmental Committee had been formed 
to inquire into the subject of those 
riots, and that the head of that Com- 
mittee was the Home Secretary himself. 
Well, it could scarcely be supposed that 
the Committee would inquire into the 
conduct of the Home Secretary himself; 
nor was it to be expected that that right 
hon. Gentleman would convict himself 
before the Committee over which he was 
called upon to preside. The Commit- 
tee would merely come to a decision 
whether his subordinates had properly 
discharged their duty. But that was 
not sufficient, nor could it relieve the 
Home Office of responsibility for pre- 
serving the peace and security of the 
Metropolis. He trusted they would not 
be referred to the Report of the Com- 
mittee as a complete answer, but would 
be told whether any instructions to the 
police had emanated from the Home 
Office; and, if so, what those instruc- 
tions were ? 

Viscount MIDLETON, who had a 
Notice to the same effect on the Paper, 
and asking what precautions would be 
taken in future to prevent the recurrence 
of similar outrages, said, he wanted to 
have a clear statement whether any in- 
formation from the police reached the 
Home Office as to the probable charac- 
ter and outcome of the demonstration ? 
He ventured to think that no satisfactory 
answer could be given by any such Com- 
mittee as had been appointed by the 
Home Office. What was wanted was 
an independent inquiry as to how the 
Home Office acted in the matter. They 
all knew the peculiar views entertained 
by the present Home Secretary (Mr. 
Childers) as to the class of persons to 
whom the police should be entrusted in 
the Sister Isle. He believed that had 
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it not been for the lawlessness which 
iled on the other side of St. George's 

el there would have been little 
disturbance in the Metropolis. He 
should like to know—and the House 
had a right to the information—whether 
the police authorities had brought to 
the notice of the Home Office what were 
the dangers and perils of allowing these 
demonstrations to take place in the 
middle of so crowded a city as the Me- 
tropolis? Sir Richard Mayne, he knew, 
entertained very strong opinions upon 
the subject ; and he should like to hear 
whether the Government had arrived at 
any very distinct conclusion as to per- 
mitting them in the future? The fact 
that it was possible for men to be hustled 
and robbed, for women to be insulted, 
little children stoned, and shops sacked 
within a couple of hours in some of the 
most crowded and busiest thoroughfares 
of the greatest city in the world would 
searcely be considered satisfactory by 
reasonable men, or properly accounted 
for by those responsible for the mainte- 
nance of public order. It had been said 
that such gatherings afforded a safety- 
valve to the feelings of the people by 
enabling them to express their opinions 
freely ; but since the Reform Bill, and 
now that London abounded with large 
halls, where the utmost freedom of 
speech could be indulged in, there was 
really no occasion for out-door demon- 
strations. The only two purposes which 
they could possibly serve were intimida- 
tion and obstruction. This latter was 
most undoubted; for hours before and 
after such demonstrations had taken 
ey the thoroughfares were thronged 
y an excited and sometimes angry 
crowd, business was oftentimes sus- 
pended, perforce, representing a very 
serious money loss to many who could 
ill afford to submit to it, and those per- 
sons who were in the habit of using the 
streets for legitimate purposes were com- 
pelled to travel by another route. He 
entirely agreed that the outrages of 
Monday week last were not the work of 
the honest working man, but were per- 
nee, mainly by the criminal class, 
e, for one, was not sorry that theso 
things had happened. Sooner or later, 
he was certain that the weakness of tho 
Home Office on this particular subject 
would meet with some severe lesson; 
and his only wonder was that it had not 
been more severe. He hoped that now 
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the Government would not only be wise, 
but wise in time, and would give assur- 
ances to the House that they considered 
themselves responsible for the preserva- 
tion of law and order in the Metropolis, 
and that they would use such means 
and measures as would prevent for the 
future such things as occurred to the 
disgrace of London last Monday week. 
Lorp DORCHESTER said, he wished 
to give to Her Majesty’s Government 
some information which, even if they 
were in possession of it, they might, 
perhaps, be reluctant themselves to give 
to their Lordships. He had that very 
day seen a letter from the country, dated 
January 29, in which it was positively 
stated that riots would occur on Febru- 
ary 8, and that the intention of the mob 
was, in the words of the letter, ‘‘to 
lunder the squares and pull down the 
lubs.” He thought that that prophecy 
had been pretty well fulfilled, for a 
more melancholy spectacle he had never 
seen in any country than the West End 
presented last week. He believed he 
was right in saying that there was a 
large force of police in a garden not 
very far from Stafford House, and 
another body in a courtyard near 
Arlington Street, though for what 
special purpose was best known to them- 
selves; and the Inspector in charge of 
the latter body, when appealed to, 
simply said ‘“‘he knew his duty and had 
received his instructions.” What the 
latter were he did not say; but they 
certainly appeared not to be to protect 
the public streets. There was one 
liceman at Mr. Childers’s residence in 
iecadilly, and he had no doubt that 
the other Ministers were equally well 
guarded—and that that solitary con- 
stable was instrumental in prevent- 
ing a lady being turned out of her 
brougham by some sharp practitioner. 
There was hardly a place which af- 
forded such facilities for putting away 
large bodies of men as did the vici- 
nity of Trafalgar Square; but with 
the exception of the policeman he 
had referred to, and two sentries at the 
War Office, who effectually protected 
the glass of that establishment, not 
one single attempt at protection ap- 
peared to have been made. The mis- 
chief done their Lordships had probably 
seen ; but it was a mere trifle compared 
to the moral humiliation that came 
from the fact that such proceedings 
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should be ible in a country like 
this. The Home Secretary, he thought, 
could hardly have been less instructed 
upon the matter than the lady who 
wrote the letter on the 29th of January. 
He did not pretend to say on whom 
should rest the blame for the inaction of 
the police; but he wished to observe, 
with reference to the position which the 
Home Secretary filled in the Court of 
Inquiry, that that right hon. Gentleman 
could hardly be expected to censure 
himself. It was like a court martial, of 
which the President was trying himself, 
and might end in the engineer being 
‘‘ hoist with his own petard.” 

Viscounr CRANBROOK observed, 
that the speech of the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Dorchester) raised a ques- 
tion which was very important, and 
that was the appointment of Mr. 
Childers himself as Chairman of the 
Committee of Inquiry into the con- 
duct of the authorities. Against that 
he must protest as being opposed to 
precedent and reason and justice. He 
did not at all impugn Mr. Childers’s 
Committee; but it was obvious that the 
first question which would be asked of 
any person coming before the Com- 
mittee would be whether orders were or 
were not sent from the Home Office ? 
At any rate, the conduct of the Home 
Office might immediately come into 
question. It might be a proper pro- 
ceeding for the Home Secretary to in- 
quire, as between himself and the police, 
whether they had fulfilled his orders, 
and if not why not? That was properly 
a departmental inquiry; but what 
the public really wanted to know 
was, whether it was possible that tho 
streets could again be placed in the 
hands of a riotous mob as upon that 
and other occasions? He trusted that 
the noble Lord who represented the 
Home Office (Lord Thurlow) would be 
able to say that there would in this, as 
in former instances, be an independent 
Commission appointed to investigate the 
whole circumstances of the case. An 
investigation of that kind should be 
held in the interests of the working 
classes themselves, in order that they 
might be cleared of all complicity in the 
outrages that were committed. He be- 
lieved most earnestly, from having seen 
the mob when it began its outrages at 
the Carlton Club, that it did not repre- 
sent in any sense the unemployed people 
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of the Metropolis. Its character was 
quite different, and it was swelled by 
some of the worst characters in London. 
In justice to those who had been in- 
jured, to the working men who had 
een misrepresented, and to the public 
at large, an independent Commission 
ought undoubtedly to be appointed. 
rp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he wished to ask if Her Majesty’s 
Government would lay onthe Table of the 
House a copy of the police orders making 
necessary arrangements with regard to 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square on 
Monday the 8th instant; also, if such 
orders were submitted in the first in- 
stance for approval to the Home Secre- 
tary, or issued on the sole responsibility 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police? 
He believed that much unmerited 
obloquy had been heaped upon Sir 
Edmund Henderson, and that Scotland 
Yard had been made a scapegoat for the 
Home Office. Although by a Statute of 
George IV. the Chief Commissioner of 
Police was under the orders of the Home 
Office, yet during his long tenure of 
that Office Sir Richard Mayne had been 
virtually independent of the Home Office, 
and responsible for the tranquillity of the 
Metropolis; but since his death, and espoe- 
cially since Sir William Harcourt had 
been Home Secretary, the Home Office 
had been encroaching continuously upon 
the province of the chief police authori- 
ties, and had instituted a new depart- 
ment in the Home Office for the manage- 
ment of the police. Not very long ago, 
in Westminster Hall, on the occasion of 
the presentation of awards to the con- 
stables who were injured by the dyna- 
mite explosion, Sir William Harcourt 
publicly declared that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was the 
head of the police. The Chief Com- 
missioner had thus been taught to ex- 
pect instructions on all critical occasions 
from the Home Office, and this paralyzed 
the action of the Chief Commissioner. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers ought to be made 
aware that they lay under suspicion of 
connivance with the riots; one of their 
Colleagues (Mr. Chamberlain) had used 
language which was as much an incite- 
ment to riot as the language used by 
the leaders of the mob in Trafalgar 
Square; an evening newspaper had an- 
nounced, four days before the event, that 
an attack would be made on the Clubs; 
and similar information had been con- 
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veyed through other channels to the 
Home Office some hours before the riot. 
There was another public expectation, 
which had been disappointed—namely, 
the resignation of the Home Secretary 
after the ealamities of Monday the 8th, 
and that of some others of the Ministers. 
Lord Hartington had set a high example, 
and Sir Henry James had set a still 
higher one. The next best thing to de- 
clining to join an unsound Administra- 
tion would be to retire from it now that 
they had seen their Colleagues’ words 
translated into deeds. The conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers was bearing out 
a saying of Tacitus—‘‘ Contemni famam 
despict virtutes,”’ which meant that if 
they had so little regard for their repu- 
tation as to associate with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, they must be expected to despise 
the virtues which were the outcome of 
obedience to the Ten Commandments. 
Lorp FITZGERALD said, he also 
wished to ask Her Majesty’s Ministers a 
very practical question—namely, were 
they prepared to compensate those suf- 
ferers whose property had been stolen 
or injured by the rioters, inasmuch as 
those losses were the consequence of the 
default of one or other of the public 
Departments? A century and a-half 
ago the Royal Guards successfully 
quelled the riot in Salisbury Court be- 
tween the Tories and the Whigs; and 
their success on that occasion might 
have induced the authorities to have re- 
course to their services on the 8th instant. 
It would be well, if the police did not 
interfere on such occasions, that there 
should be some interference by the 
military authorities. If the people 
whose property had been ieee were 
not compensated by the Government 
they would get no redress at all, for it 
was a delusion to suppose that legal 
action would assist them. In the exist- 
ing condition of the law he was con- 
fident that if £1,000 could be recovered 
from the Hundred it would be done at 
the cost of £3,000 or £4,000 in law ex- 
penses. He believed that, in this case, 
nine-tenths of the property in question 
had been stolen; and although the re- 
maining tenth might possibly be re- 
covered, it would only be recovered 
under circumstances that would make 
the proceeding insufferably unjust, and 
at a cost of four times the amount ob- 
tained. When the practice of holding 
the Hundred liable for damage of that 
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kind first originated there was no police, 
no — tax, no standing Army, and 
no Home Secretary; and in those days 
it might have been just to call on the 
Hundreds to be their own police and to 
protect themselves. But the circum- 
stances now were wholly changed, and 
an action against the Hundred in such 
a case would be as unfruitful and un- 
wise as it would be entirely unjust. 
The police tax was now represented not 
by thousands or hundreds of thousands 
of — but by millions of money ; 
and, he asked, should a law which was 
made at atime when there were no 
police, and when the policy of the law 
was to make the Hundred police itself, 
be allowed to continue at a period when 
every householder paid his quota to the 
great police and military forces kept up 
for the public protection? If the law 
was sound, and maintainable on sound 
principles, he would suggest to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack that it ought to be made simpler. 
But if it was unjust and unsound, and 
could not be maintained on principle, it 
should be swept from the Statute Book ; 
and if compensation was given, it ought 
to be given, not at the expense of the 
Hundred, but from the public finances. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, that he would 
endeavour to place before their Lord- 
ships as succinctly and as clearly as he 
could, on behalf of the Home Office, the 
statement of facts as they stood within 
the knowledge of the Home Department. 
At the outset, he desired to say that he 
was extremely glad that those Questions 
had been put by noble Lords that even- 
ing. It was difficult, he thought, to 
imagine any question that could be more 
worthy of the careful consideration of 
Parliament than the scenes which oc- 
curred in the streets of that Metropolis 
last Monday week. It was impossible 
to imagine a subject into which it was 
more important to have a careful, minute, 
and searching inquiry, and on which it 
was more important to re-assure the 
public mind. That, at any rate, was 
the view taken by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and he could assure their 
Lordships that Mr. Childers had not 
only courted and challenged, but would 
insist on the most searching inquiry into 
all the circumstances which had been 
referred to, and which had resulted in 
such grievous loss to innocent and peace- 
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ful citizens. He (Lord Thurlow) did not 
complain of the terms in which the Ques- 
tions had been put by noble Lords on 
both sides of the House. In his humble 
opinion, if there ever was a subject on 
which it was fitting to use strong lan- 
guage, and to express just indignation, 
it was with reference to circumstances 
such as those that they were now deal- 
ing with. Their Lordships were aware 
that it was not till Sa ay, the 6th of 
February, Mr. Childers received from 
Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne the 
Seals of the Home Office. Mr. Childers 
did not return to London that day until 
past 7 o’clock, and he did not on that 
evening visit the Home Office. On 
Sunday he did not go to the Home Office; 
it was not customary for the Home Se- 
eretary to do so. The permanent offi- 
cials would not have been there; and 
the usual practice was followed on that 
occasion as to forwarding to the Home 
Secretary’s residence the Home Office 
and other Cabinet boxes containing de- 
spatches on matters of urgency. ose 
boxes were received at the Home Secre- 
tary’s private residence on Sunday morn- 
ing, and his right hon. Friend examined 
their contents. They contained no allu- 
sion or reference whatever to the meet- 
ing which was anticipated to take placo 
on the following day. On Monday, the 
day of the riots, Mr. Childers went to 
the Home Office and got there at 11 
o’clock. It was his first appearance at 
the new Office that had been entrusted 
to his care; and it was his first duty to 
make himself personally acquainted, not 
only with the current business of the 
Department, but with the various offi- 
cials representing the heads of that De- 
partment. He accordingly conferred with 
those Gentlemen, and examined into the 
current business of the Home Office. 
The Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police (Sir Edmund Henderson) 
called upon him at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The first inquiry which Mr. 
Childers made of Sir Edmund Henderson 
was whether he had taken ample pre- 
cautions in reference to the —s that 
was then about to take place in Trafalgar 
Square? That gentleman replied that 
he had taken ample precautions, and 
more than he would otherwise havo 
done had it not been that at that mo- 
ment the Governmenthad changed hands. 
Mr. Childers further asked Sir Edmund 
Henderson whether he had taken into 
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consideration the dangerous character 
of the mob that might be gathered 
together? The latter replied that the 
matter had been carefully considered 
both by Sir R. Assheton Cross, the out- 
going Home Secretary, and himself, 
and that ample provision had been 
made; that the police on duty had been 
doubled in the Square itself and in the 
surrounding streets ; and that a body of 
560 constables would be held in reserve 
in Scotland Yard. In addition to that, 
the Chief Commissioner of Police in- 
formed Mr. Childers that the Office of 
Works had made an examination of the 
hustings which had been prepared in 
Trafalgar Square, from which the orators 
were to address the mob. The erections 
had been found substantially constructed, 
and were not likely to prove a source of 
danger in any way, by removal or other- 
wise. He therefore ventured to say that 
it was perfectly clear that at that time— 
half-past 1 o’clock in the afternoon— 
Mr. Childers had certainly ample reasons 
to feel convinced that all proper pre- 
cautions had been taken. Mr. Childers 
remained at the Home Office the whole 
of that day, with the exception of one 
brief interval of about an hour in the 
middle of the day. It was not until a 
quarter before 7 o’clock in the evening 
that the first official intimation reached 
the right hon. Gentleman that the riots 
had taken place. (eae) It was 
quite true, as had been stated in The 
Times by a writer signing himself ‘‘ One 
who knows,” that Mr. Childers did re- 
ceive a letter about 6 0’clock from afriend, 
stating that disturbances had taken place. 
Immediately after receiving that letter, 
Mr. Childers, of course, communicated 
with the police in Scotland Yard; but it 
was not until a quarter to 7 o’clock that 
special information reached him as to 
the character of the riots which had 
occurred. The moment that information 
was brought to the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman he communicated with 
the War Office, with the Adjutent 
General of the Army, and instructions 
were at once given to the various com- 
manders of troops in London in the 
different barracks to have the men in 
readiness to turn out. Instructions were 
also given to provide for the attendance 
of Justices of the Peace at the barracks, 
if their services were required. Hav- 
ing taken those precautions, the next 
matter which called for the attention 
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of the Home Secretary was the question 
of taking proceedings against the prin- 
cipal persons who had incited the mob 
in Trafalgar Square, and who were re- 
sponsible for the disastrous consequences 
which followed. Mr. Childers lost no 
time in consulting the Law Officers of 
the Crown and other high officials on 
that point. Their Lordships were aware 
that this was a question which was by 
no means so simple or so easy of solu- 
tion as was generally supposed by the 
uninitiated. tt was a question which 
required careful weighing and considera- 
tion before a Minister could arrive at a 
knowledge whether the evidence that 
might be brought forward would be 
sufficient to secure a conviction. The 
delay which occurred before the legal 
steps were taken could not be held to 
be otherwise than beneficial. The re- 
sult of the consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown was that sum- 
monses were issued for sedition against 
four of the principal speakers—Hynd- 
man, Burns, Williams, and Champion. 
The summonses were issued on Satur- 
day night, and made returnable on 
Wednesday morning. On Wednesday 
morning those persons submitted to 
their summonses at Bow Street; and, 
as their Lordships were aware, the ordi- 
nary course of the law was now being 
proceeded with, and they must leave 
the matter in the hands of the proper 
legal authorities. Their Lordships also 
knew that the Home Secretary imme- 
diately afterwards appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine most carefully into 
all the circumstances of the case; and 
in connection with that point he (Lord 
Thurlow) could not agree with what 
had been said by the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Cranbrook), that it 
was an extraordinary proceeding on the 
part of the Home Secretary to preside 
over that Committee. Taking into con- 
sideration the circumstance that the Go- 
vernment had only then assumed Office, 
and the assurance of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police that ample precautions 
had been taken after consultation with 
the late Home Secretary, he could not see 
that Mr. Childers was implicated in any 
way in the matter ; and it was only right 
and proper that he should undertake the 
arduous duty of presiding over the busi- 
ness of that Committee. He called to his 
aid four Gentlemen in whom he believed 
the country would place confidence— 
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Lord Wolseley, Lord Edward Caven- 
dish, Sir Henry Holland, and Mr. 
Ritchie. These Gentlemen had been 
attending from three to four hours at 
the Home Office from day to day ever 
since. They had taken a great deal of 
evidence, and had examined a great 
many witnesses, and had not yet arrived 
at the close of their examination. It 
was, however, anticipated that they 
would arrive at the conclusion of their 
labours before many days were over. 
Their Report would contain recommen- 
dations which would be those not of the 
Home Secretary himself, but of a ma- 
jority of the Committee, the responsi- 

ility of acting on the recommendations 
resting on the shoulders of the Home 
Secretary. The Committee would re- 

rt to Parliament in a few days; and 

e thought their Lordships would agree 
with him in thinking that, pending the 
result of the Report, it would be pre- 
mature to pursue the discussion further. 
Her Majesty’s Government recognized 
that it was the first and essential duty 
of a Government to protect life and pro- 
perty, and maintain order in the streets 
of the Metropolis. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken ample precautions, 
in their opinion, to insure the fulfilment 
of that requirement, and they would not 
relax their endeavours in that direction. 
The peace of London was in the hands 
primarily, no doubt, of the Metropolitan 
Police, a force which was second to none 
in the world for efficiency. It was a 
force which was admirably officered by 
able and gallant men. It was also suffi- 
ciently large in numbers for the per- 
formance of any duty it was likely to be 
called upon to discharge. The Police 
Force had at its back the armed Forces 
of the Crown, which could be called out 
at a moment’s notice. The police, more- 
over—as did not appear to * generally 
recognized—had perfect independence of 
action, and could act, and would act if 
required, with vigour and rapidity, with- 
out any previous consultation with the 
Home Department. It was not neces- 
sary for the police to get instructions 
from the Home Office. ‘The Chief Com- 
missioner of the Police, in cases of 
urgency, acted on his own authority, 
and reported afterwards. In conclusion, 
he (Lord Thurlow) wished to re-assure 
their Lordships and the country gene- 
rally that the Government had no 
anxiety as to the future ; but they would 
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not relax their endeavours to prevent 
any recurrence of those lamentable and 
lawless events to which the attention 
of their Lordships had so properly been 
called. 

Eart FORTESCUE ‘said, that the 
speech they had just listened to was of 
an unsatisfactory nature. As a former 
Representative in two Parliaments of 
one of the largest Metropolitan consti- 
tuencies, and as a member of the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, he 
(Earl Fortescue) had had opportunities 
of learning from tradesmen of the 
Metropolis how serious was the loss of 
custom to many classes of shops even 
from a temporary interruption of traffic, 
and still more from any diversion of it 
by breaking up the surface of the 
thoroughfare in front of their premises. 
The plunder and the destruction of glass 
in shops were by no means the only 
losses sustained by the shopkeepers on 
that long line of march through which 
the mob ranged unchecked. The riots 
did not affect those thoroughfares alone. 
Trading throughout the greater part of 
the Metropolis was checked and impeded 
by want of confidence and the alarm 
which was spread abroad. Many shop- 
keepers would be able to date their day 
of ruin in these times of depression 
from the disturbances which had taken 
place. Besides injury to shopping, 
there had been a loss of work, an ab- 
sence of orders, and a reluctance to 
embark in fresh undertakings, conse- 
quent on the removal of capital from this 
country. Mr. Froude had stated, in his 
last instructive and interesting book, 
that the novel legislation of the last few 
years, and the novel doctrines pro- 
pounded by Oabinet Ministers, had 
driven much capital out of England, 
thus confirming publicly what he (Earl 
Fortescue) had been told confidentially 
by several friends they had been doing 
latterly. The badexampleof London had 
been already more or less followed in other 
towns. Was it nothing that, in times of 
great depression, the departure of capital 
should be thus accelerated and aug- 
mented to go elsewhere to give em- 
ployment to foreign workmen, while 
thousands of our own workmen required 
it? He had reason to believe that this 
was one of the consequences of the 
events of last week. It appeared that 
Mr. Childers was well aware that a 
meeting of this sort was about to be 
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held; but he never took the precaution 
of insisting that information should 
be regularly sent to him of the course of 
proceedings. He sat apart, unmoved 
and indifferent, like the gods described 
by Lucretius. Apart from the force of 
police in King Street and Scotland Yard, 
the Home Secretary had at the Horse 
Guards, St. James’s Palace, and else- 
where Life Guards and Foot Guards, 
available at a moment’s notice, to check 
the rioters. The fact that the riot should 
have been allowed by the authorities 
to go on for something like two hours 
in some of the principal West End 
thoroughfares seemed to imply an 
amount of apathy and want of capacity 
on the part of the Home Secretary which 
was almost incredible. He, at least, 
whatever others might have been, was 
in fault; and instead of oceupying the 
Chair on a Committee appointed to 
examine into the misconduct of others, 
Mr. Childers ought to have his own 
helplessness and incapacity inquired 
into. By law, every Secretary of State 
was competent to perform the duties of 
a Secretary of State; and it was strange 
that no Minister should have realized the 
situation and taken action, setting aside 
ceremony as one would do in the case 
of a fire. It was amazing that no one 
had the moral courage and the energy 
to see that the rioting was checked, as 
it might easily have been, at its com- 
mencement. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Earl Granvittz): My 
Lords, I think that, in the whole course 
of his speech, the noble Earl has care- 
fully avoided referring to a single word 
in the statement made by my noble 
Friend (Lord Thurlow) on behalf of the 
Government. As to the alarming state- 
ment that it has already come to his 
knowledge that, in the case of a friend 
of his, capital is leaving this country in 
co uence of what has occurred, he 
did not make that information complete, 
and inform your Lordships—what it 
would be exceedingly interesting to 
know—to what particular country it is 
that English capital is going in order to 
be perfectly safe, or even more safe than 
it is in this country. When the noble 
Earl talks about the lamentable apathy 
and the incapacity of Mr. Childers, or 
what might have been done by him, or 
by any Secretary of State, I really can- 
not conceive that any of your Lordships 
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can see what is the drift of the noble 
Earl. I am really astonished at it after 
the speech of my noble Friend, and I 
can only think that the noble Earl has 
not heard that statement. His conten- 
tion seems to be that it was apathy for 
Mr. Childers not to have called upon the 
40 Life Guardsmen who were at the 
Horse Guards, and possibly put himself 
at their head. Now, I should have 
thought it would not have been wise 
in a Minister just come into Office to 
set aside the police at a time of this 
sort. The whole thing turns upon this 
—that it happened without Mr. Childers 
being aware of it. 

Eart FORTESOUE: Hear, hear! 

Eart GRANVILLE: Your Lord- 
ships have heard—and if the noble Earl 
refers to the statement he will find— 
that Mr. Childers went to the Home 
Office for the first time at 11 o’clock in 
the morning ; that a communication had 
been abet Colonel Henderson to the 
late Seeretary of State, a statesman of 
experience ; and that Colonel Henderson 
had received orders to take additional 
measures for the public security; and 
that he had, therefore, taken precautions 
which he otherwise would not have 
taken to prevent the occurrence of dis- 
order. I say it is unfair to make the 
attack the noble Earl has made. If the 
police authorities were of opinion that 
all necessary precautions had been 
taken, would it not have been, in the 
highest degree, imprudent in the Home 
Secretary, quite new to his Office, to in- 
terfere with the experienced Commis- 
sioner at the head of the police, or to 
have altered the arrangements? Whe- 
ther it was desirable that a large body 
of police should have been required for 
the protection of the noble Mar- 
quess —— 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
No; it was not my house they were 
watching—it was a different house alto- 
gether. 

Eart GRANVILLE: However that 
may be, everyone is agreed that this 
was a most lamentable event, and that 
there were great laches on the part of 
the police or someone ; but every means 
have been taken to discover who was 
responsible, and to take all precautions 
as will make it perfectly impossible that 
such a thing can happen again. Not- 
withstanding the statement which has 
been made, it seems strange, if he heard 
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it, for the noble Earl to try to bring a 
personal charge against Mr. Childers, 
and to fasten on him a charge which 
appears to me absolutely without founda- 
tion. 

Eant FORTESOUE: I must be al- 
lowed to say that, owing to an unfor- 
tunate imperfection in my hearing, I did 
not hear all that the noble Lord (Lord 
Thurlow) said ; but I heard quite enough 
to justify all that I said. I have shown 
that, quite apart from the police, the 
Home Secretary was not by any means 
helpless if he had taken prompt mea- 
sures, as he ought. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
regret to say, my Lords, that I am one 
who was not convinced of the entire 
innocence of Mr. Childers by the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Thurlow). Your arrangements 
for defending the Metropolis and main- 
taining order have lamentably, disas- 
trously, and contemptibly broken down. 
It is impossible to use words too strong 
to express the nature of the breakdown 
which hastaken place. The noble Lord 
talks of other capitals being insecure. 
That is very possible; but they are in- 
secure for good reasons, because there 
is a very dangerous revolt against the 
Civil powers; and then there is, no 
doubt, a struggle, and a considerable 
amount of insecurity may result. But 
here there is nothing of the kind; there 
was no real danger whatever; and it is 
simply because of an absolute break- 
down of the machinery for the mainte- 
nance of order that all this terrible 
disorder occurs. What did Mr. Childers 
do? I see an illustrious Admiral (the 
Duke of Edinburgh) sitting on the 
Bench near me. I would submit to him 
what he would think if a captain 
wrecked his ship, and came home and 
said it was a very disgraceful thing ; that 
there had been great /aches somewhere ; 
and that he was going to appoint a 
court martial, on which he would him- 
self sit, to examine into the conduct of 
the first lieutenant and the crew. What 
would his opinion have been of such 

roceedings? The noble Lord seems to 
ve the idea that the blame may be 
conveniently distributed among three 
different persons, with the result of 


leaving Mr. Childers entirely innocent. 
The first persons who were to blame 
were the Home Office officials, who did 


not convey to Mr. Childers on Sunday 
Earl Granville 
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information as to the approaching riot. 
The second person to blame was Sir 
Edmund Henderson, with whom Mr. 
Childers had an interview at 1 o’clock 
on Monday; and the third person was 
the unfortunate Sir R. Assheton Cross, 
who had an interview with Sir Edmund 
Henderson on the Friday before, and 
who, apparently, was going to set on foot 
—but did not do so—so perfect a system 
of precaution that it should go like a 
clock, which, having been once wound 
up, should continue to operate without 
anyone looking at it any more. Mr. 
Childers seems to have lived in a species 
of conventional seclusion. He was abso- 
lutely ignorant of what everybody else 
in London knew. Everybody knew that 
there was going to be an attempt at 
disturbance. 

Eart GRANVILLE: No, no! 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Well, I have met many jan who had 
told the ladies of their families to keep 
out of the way, as a riot was appre- 
hended ; and it was announced in the 
newspapers some days before. But not 
only that; besides living in a state of 
conventional seclusion, Mr. Childers 
shows an entire absence of curiosity, 
and, having heard from Sir Edmund 
Henderson that the arrangements were 
satisfactory, he appears to have asked 
no questions, nor informed himself as to 
the nature of the arrangements, nor re- 
quired any report from any officer as to 
how matters were going on; but to have 
allowed the thing to go on asif it was one 
not interesting to the Home Secretary, 
until he casually heard of it by means of 
a lady’s letter about half-past 5 o’clock. 
I should have thought, from the mere 
noise made by these men, that, seeing 
how near it was, somebody in the Home 
Office would have found out that every- 
thing was notright. I heard with regret 
that the Government are not going to 
give an independent Commission. The 
fact that Mr. Childers has thrown the 
blame right and left on one and another 
makes it very important that we should 
have some inquiry not under the con- 
duct of Mr. Childers himself. The noble 
Lord has given us a very able account, 
in which, no doubt, all the circumstances 
favourable to Mr. Childers have been 
brought forward with great skill ; but it 
is only one account of the transaction, 
and has not been subject to cross-exa- 
mination. Ali the other defendants’ de- 
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fences have been rigidly inquired into, 
and cross-examined by skilful men. Mr 
Childers’s defence is simply given by the 
noble Lord across the Table, and no 
means have been taken to ascertain how 
far this freedom from responsibility 
really extends, and how far it covers the 
injury that has been done. We must 
regard the man who was in charge at the 
time as primarily responsible for the 
breakdown that took place. There may 
be circumstances of defence in the case 
in Mr. Childers’s favour; but they are cir- 
cumstances that he must plead. He ie 
on his trial. He must show that he was 
exonerated ‘by the circumstances he 
pleads, and must show it by producing 
them before some tribunal more inde- 
pendent than the one of which he him- 
self is the Chairman. It is impossible 
to overrate the evil which this lament- 
able occurrence has caused. It is not 
only that it has injured our reputation, 
and exposed us to the ridicule and con- 
tempt which we deserved; but it has 
created a great danger in London in the 
future. It has been the habit—I do not 
say or think it is a good one—for many 
years past for various sects of people who 
have particular causes or opinions to re- 
present to go in procession through the 
streets; and, confiding in the guardian- 
ship of the police, people have always 
looked upon them as innocent, and 
they have created no apprehension on 
the part of the population and no 
interruption of trade. All that immu- 
nity is now at an end. Whenever 
there is a procession in future there will 
be a panic among the noes along 
the line which it takes, and all the pro- 
gress of commerce and transactions of 
business will be put a stop to. I do not 
think the evil is at all the less for what 
has taken place since. We have had, 
unfortunately in one sense, and most 
fortunately in another, a very large sub- 
scription for the unemployed following 
immediately on this riot. I should be 
very sorry indeed that the subscriptiors 
for the unemployed should drop off; but 
it is an unfortunate and unhappy ex- 
aggeration of the evil resulting from 
this unfortunate neglect of the Home 
Office and the police that people must 
form the conclusion that it is solely on 
account of what took place, and to the 
violent measures that were pursued, that 
this succour was brought forward by 
the classes at the West End. These are 
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most lamentable results, and I think the 


. | Government have acted most bg 


in attempting to screen the Office whi 
is primarily responsible from full and 
independent inquiry; and, unless they 
reverse their decision in that respect, 
no measures they may hereafter take 
against the police by way of punishment 
for what has taken place will receive 
the sanction and approval of the public 
or of Parliament. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Kmusertey) said, 
he quite a with the observations of 
the noble uess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) as to the ill effects 
of this unfortunate riot; but he would 
appeal to the noble Marquess as to 
whether it was a fair, or even a generous, 
thing to endeavour to fix the blame upon 
Mr. Childers? Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the Home Secretary was the 
responsible person in these matters ; 
but, under the circumstances of the 
present case, it was absolutely prepos- 
terous to bring a a « against the 

resent occupant of that post, Mr. 
Childers. He (the Earl of Kimberley) 
had had some experience of the sup- 

ression of riots and dealing with large 
bodies of men in Ireland; and if he had 
found himself in the position of Mr. 
Childers, and had been informed that 
measures had been taken by the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, which that offi- 
cial considered to be sufficient to cope 
with a disturbance, he should have con- 
sidered himself in the last degree im- 
prudent, and wanting in that discretion 
which ought to belong to a man in his 
situation, if he interfered with the de- 
tails of the arrangements, and took upon 
himself responsibility which he could not 
under the circumstances discharge. He 
did not believe that the ustin Movkunnen 
himself, or any man placed in Mr. 
Childers’s position, would have acted so 
rashly as to interfere with the police in 
these matters. Had the Home ) aseat 
done so, it would have been likely to 
have brought about results for which he 
would have been personally and most 
gravely responsible. The suggestion 
that Mr. Childers did his best to shift 
the responsibility from his own shoulders 
was not fair, nor was it at all likely to 
promote harmonious action, or to aid the 
Government in their determination to 
restore confidence. To turn the matter 
into an attack on Mr. Childers would 
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not conduce to any result. He had| Tse Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 


no desire to relieve Mr. Childers through 
his Colleagues from any part of the re- 
sponsibility which attached to him; but 
let them not obscure the matter. He 
trusted they would not be led away from 
the true issue by what he would almost 
say—though he did not wish to offend— 
appeared to be a desire to make political 
capital out of the subject. Considering 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
he thought it was far better, and much 
more likely to conduce to a thorough in- 
vestigation and a good result, that Mr. 
Childers should have put himself at the 
head of the inquiry which was now 
taking place into the matter. 

Viscount ENFIELD asked the Lord 
Chancellor, whether the inhabitants of 
the Western portion of the Metropolis, 
whose property was either destroyed or 
injured during the riots on Monday, 
8th February, had any legal claim to 
redress and compensation ; if so, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government or the 
Ossulston Hundred in the county of 
Middlesex was liable to make good such 
compensation ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuett): I need hardly say that 
I should be at all times most anxious 
to give any assistance in my power to 
the noble Viscount, and to your Lord- 
ships’ House; but the Question which 
the noble Viscount puts to me now is 
one raising a point which may possibly 
come before this House for its judicial 
decision. It is strictly a question of 
law, pertaining to the construction of 
one or more Acts of Parliament; and 
I am quite sure the noble Viscount and 
your Lordships will feel that, consider- 
ing the question may come before the 
House for judicial decision, and that it 
may be my lot to take part in such 
judicial decision, it would be improper 
that I should now express a legal opinion 
uponit. I feel that it would not only be 
prejudging a case which I may have to 
determine after argument, but that I 
might be giving false confidence to those 
who might depend upon an opinion 
given by one in my position, and, under 
the ciroumstances, be led, perhaps, to 
take steps which they might afterwards 
find they had reason to regret. There- 
fore, the noble Viscount will feel that it 
is from no discourtesy to him or to this 
House if I think it undesirable I should 
answer a4 purely legal Question. 


The Earl of Kimberley 





wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether any measures were taken 
by the Home Office to restore confidence 
in the cid on Tuesday the 9th 
and Wednesday the 10th instant; and, 
whether the recommendation to the 
citizens on both sides of the river to 
close their shops and protect their pre- 
mises was given by direction of the 
Home Secretary? A report was circu- 
lated on Wednesday that a mob was 
coming from Deptford, and the shops 
on the other side of the river were 
closed, nor did anything appear to have 
been done to restore confidence. The 
presence of some military in the streets, 
or of bodies of police at certain points, 
would have hat that effect ; but, so 
far as the public knew, nothing had 
been done, except what excited only 
greater alarm—namely, directions by 
the police to the shopkeepers to close 
their shops. 

Lorv THURLOW, in reply, said, 
that the Home Secretary took what he 
considered to be ample precautions to 
insure the safety of the town on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. He communicated 
also, as he (Lord Thurlow) had stated, 
with the Adjutant General of the Army ; 
and the result was that the troops were 
held in readiness to act at any moment, 
and magistrates were prepared to assist 
if required. There was no foundation 
whatever for the rumour which had got 
abroad, that the police on the other side 
of the river warned the people to shut 
their shops in anticipation of further 
riots. The Home Secretary requested 
Sir Edmund Henderson to make inquiry 
into the point ; very careful inquiry had 
been made of all the police officers who 
were on duty on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and such a warning had not been 
traced to any of them; none of them 
admitted having warned any shop- 
keepers whatever to shut up their shops. 
Nor was there any truth in the rumour 
that the police at one time had given 
instructions to have barricades erected, 
or prepared, or got ready for erection, 
at certain strategic points. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
could; not say personally that shop- 
keepers were warned by the police ; but 
a certain head of a bank in St. James’s 
Street—at the very moment that he 
called in there — namely, about 12 
o’clock on the day after the riots—in- 
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formed him that he had been so 
cautioned. 

Tue Eart or LIMERIOK said, the 
order might not have been issued from 
head-quarters ; but there appeared little 
doubt that it was circulated. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
unless the public were informed of the 
steps taken by the Government, those 
measures were absolutely useless for the 
purpose of restoring confidence. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, that noble 
Lords would probably not have to wait 
many days before they would obtain 
full information upon the points re- 
ferred to. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE—POLICY OF 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 

Before the House adjourns, I wish to 

ask the noble Earl the Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he 

can give us any information with regard 

tothe policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in South-Eastern Europe ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (The 
Earl of Rosresgry): I am extremely in- 
debted to the noble Marquess for the Ques- 
tion which he has just put. I should, but 
for the diseussion in the early part of 
the evening, have intervened with a 
statement which I have prepared on the 
very subject to which the noble Marquess 
has referred ; but, the attention of the 
House having been directed to Ireland, 
I had no opportunity of doing so. Even 
at this late hour, however, I think it 
most desirable that some such statement 
should be made, for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are extremely anxious that 
there should be no doubt or ambiguity 
with regard to their policy in Eastern 
Europe. At this moment any such doubt 
or ambiguity might lead to results of 
extreme gravity. No one is better aware 
than the noble Marquess of the critical 
state of affairs in Eastern Europe. Servia 
and Bulgaria are by no means disarmed ; 
while, further South, Greece and Turkey 
are face to face and armed to the teeth. 
On the other hand, there is this conso- 
latory reflection— that the Great Powers 
of Europe are, I believe without a single 
exception, resolved upon the main- 
tenance of peace. If, therefore, on one 
side we have the elements of local dis- 
turbance, which, if kindled, might at 
any moment raise a conf tion in 
Europe of which it might be difficult to 
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see the limits or the end, on the other 
we have the firm determination of the 
Great Powers of Europe that peace shall 
not be disturbed. That object appears 
to us to be extremely desirable in itself ; 
while as to the means by which it is to 
be secured there is a general ment 
among the Great Powers. With regard 
to Greece, we find engagements entered 
into involving, if necessary, measures to 
prevent a rupture of the peace by that 
country. It would not be possible, in 
my opinion, to set those engagements 
aside, even if it were desirable to do so, 
and we shall certainly act upon them ; 
but I think they are judicious in their 
spirit and their nature. We desire not 
merely to preserve the peace of Europe, 
but to protect Greece against herself. 
We can only view with apprehension, in 
the interests of the Hellenic Kingdom, 
the result of a single-handed conflict be- 
tween that country and Turkey; and if 
there were any fear— of which happily 
there is none— of its ceasing to be single- 
handed, it might involve the imminent 
risk of a European war. We are, there- 
fore, determined to maintain these en- 
gagements, and to act upon them with 
firmness, if necessary. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for extending the right of voting at 
Parliamentary elections to duly qualified women 
—Was presented by The Lord Denman; read 1*. 


(No. 10.) 
MARRIAGES VALIDITY BILL. [H.L. | 


A Bill to remove doubts as to the validity of 
certain marriages— Was presented by The Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle; read 1*. (No. 11.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 18th February, 1886. 





A Member took and subscribed the 
Oath, and another Member made the 
Affirmation. 

MINUTES.,]—Pvuniic Brris—Second Reading 
— Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to 
Women) * [70]. 

Second Reading —Referred to Select Committee—~ 
Shop Hours Regulation [56]. 
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NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

John Aloysius Blake, esquire, for 
Carlow County. 

The Honble. Edward Marjoribanks, 
for Berwick County. 

The Right honble. Sir William George 
Granville Venables Vernon Harcourt, 
knight, for Derby Borough. 

Alexander Asher, esquire, for in 
District of Burghs. * 7 

The Right honble. Anthony John 
Mundella, for Sheffield (Brightside 
Division). 

Oyril Flower, esquire, for Bedford 
County (Luton Division). 

The Right honble. John Morley, for 
Newcastle upon e. 

The Right honble. John Blair Balfour, 
for Oombined Counties of COlackmannan 
and Kinross. 

The Honble. Charles Robert Spencer, 
for Northampton County (Mid Division). 

The Right honble. Edward Heneage, 
for Great Grimsby. 

Oharles Russell, esquire, for Hackney 
(South Division). 

The Right honble. George Otto Tre- 
velyan, for Hawick District of Burghs. 

The Right honble. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, for Birmingham (West Division). 

The Right honble. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
K.0.B., for Leeds (South Division). 

Robert William Duff, esquire, for 
Banff County. 

The Right honble. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, *for Burgh of Edin- 
burgh (South Division). 

The Right honble. Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, for Stirling District of 
Burghs. 

George Granville Leveson Gower, 
esquire, for Stafford County (North 
Western Division). 

Sir James Porter Corry, baronet, for 
Armagh Oounty (Mid Division). 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
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For— 
Flintshire, v. The Right honble. 
Richard de ila Grosvenor, com- 


monly called Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Somerset County (Southern Division), 
v. The Right honble. Frederick Edward 
Gould Lambart, commonly called Vis- 
count Kileoursie, Vice Chamberlain of 
the Household. 
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Elections. 
Cardiff Borough, v. Sir Edward James 
Reed, K.C.B., Commissioner of the 


Treasury. 

~~ of Grantham, v. John Wil- 
liam Mellor, esquire, Judge Advocate 
General. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


The Right honble. William Ewart 
Gladstone, for Edinburgh County. 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House that 
he had received the following Communi- 
cation from the Judges selected, in pur- 
suance of The Parliamentary Elections 
Act, 1868, for the Trial of Election Peti- 
tions :— 

St. Andrews Election. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


Unto the Right Honourable the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 


We, Andrew Rutherford Clark, Lord Ruther- 
ford Clark, and Robert Lee, Lord Lee, two of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in Scotland, pur- 
suant to “The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868,” and “The Parliamentary and Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1879,’ do hereby certify, That, 
at the conclusion of the trial of an Election 
Petition, at the instance of Sir Robert Anstru- 
ther, of Baleaskie, Fife, baronet, a candidate at 
the Election for the St. Andrews District of 
Burghs in December 1885, praying to have it 
determined that the double Return made at the 
said Election was an undue Return within the 
meaning of the said first-mentioned Act, and 
that the Petitioner was duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned as Member for the said 
District of Burghs, which trial was on the 
15th instant, and on this day, holden before us 
in Edinburgh, we did find and determine that 
the said Return was an undue Return within 
the meaning of the said Act, and that the Peti- 
tioner, the said Sir Robert Anstruther, baronet, 
was duly elected, and ought to have been re- 
turned as Member for the said St. Andrews 
District of Burghs. 

Given under our hands at Edinburgh, this 
16th day of February 1886. 
Anp. R. Crarx. 


Roserr Lez. 


The evidence taken at the trial, under the 
authority of the Shorthand Writer of the House 
of Commons, is transmitted with the foregoing 
Certificate. A. RK. C, 

R. L. 


Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown do 
attend this House forthwith with the last Re- 
turn for the St. Andrews District of Burghs, 
and amend the same by striking out the name 
of Stephen Williamson, esquire. 

The Clerk of the Crown attending, amended 
the Return accordingly. 
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POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong): Sir, I 
wish to give Notice that I shall, on Mon- 
day, move to refer the question of the 
Procedure of the House of Commons to 
a Select Committee. I may add that it 
was our intention to propose that this 
Select Committee should be of a number 
considerably exceeding the usual number 
of 15. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
go further, and state for the convenience 
of the House, and as far as we can fore- 
cast it, the course of Public Business. 
First, with respect to the Address— 
which comes on to-night—it may be for 
the convenience of hon. Gentlemen to 
know that we propose, after having fully 
considered the subject—a novel one in 
some points of view—to accept the Ad- 
dress in substance exactly as it is—that 
is to say, the portion of it which may be 
considered to be virtually adopted by the 
House down to the Amendment cf my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), which was carried 
by a majority ; and likewise the remain- 
ing portion of the Address down to the 
close, as far as the substance is con- 
cerned. But the —_ of time requires 
some grammatical changes—strictly and 
purely grammatical—to make the Ad- 
dress congruous and consistent with re- 
ference to the circumstances which now 
exist. I could state those grammatical 
changes; but I think they would be 
hardly intelligible to the House, and 
that I had better reserve them. Then, 
Sir, I have to say that, that being the 
case, we should not be able to give our 
assent, I am afraid, to any Amendments 
that might be moved to the Address— 
one of which we have already heard 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Bedfordshire (Mr. Magniac)—for 
the obvious reason that if we were to 
entertain any one Amendment we coud 
not consistently refuse our assent to the 
introduction of other subjects, and I 
think considerable confusion would pro- 
bably result. I may also say, in regard 
to one of the Amendments of which 
Notice has been given, relating to the 
crofter population, that my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Trevelyan) will to- 
night give Notice of his intention to 
introduce a Bill, on a very early day, 
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with reference to that subject. So much 
for the subject of Procedure, and so 
much for the subject, urgent undoubt- 
edly, of the crofters. After that the 
House will, I am sure, have regard to 
the date which we have now reached. 
We are now at the 18th of February. 
There are eight days at the command of 
the Government, according to the 

of the House, between this time and the 
22nd of March, on or about which date 
it is absolutely necessary to introduce a 
Financial Bill for the purpose of ob- 
serving the law in regard to the Ac- 
counts of the year and passing the 
Estimates. These eight days, we must 
calculate, will probably be required in 
the main for disposing of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates of the present year, 
and for dealing with the great Votes of 
the Military and Naval Services, in 
order to place those Services in cash, 
and, in conformity with usage, to enable 
the Business of the country to proceed 
in a regular manner. We donot, there- 
fore, contemplate any serious interrup- 
tion to that course of Business within 
the period I have named. An hon. 
Member opposite, the Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), has given me 
Notice of his intention to ask a Ques- 
tion to-morrow with respect to the 
state of Ireland, and the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government as re- 
gards Ireland. I will anticipate the 
answer to the Question as far as I 
am able, because I have no doubt 
the House will make all due allowance 
for the circumstances of the case, not- 
withstanding all the information I can 
give. Sir, from the first moment—and 
the first moment has hardly passed since 
the Cabinet met for the first time on 
Monday—we have made our first care 
the state of Ireland, and the subject will 
be one occupying our unceasing atten- 
tion. I may say—for, indeed, it has 
been announced in the addresses of 
various Members of the Government to 
their constituents—that we do not pro- 
pose to meet the case of Ireland by sug- 
gesting to the House, at the present 
moment, the re-enactment of repressive 
criminal legislation. Of course, we are 
well aware, as the hon. Gentleman who 
has just given his Notice has observed, 
that the state of Ireland requires the 
closest attention, and is not to be dis- 
posed of by merely negative assertion. 
Our desire is, and our endeavour will 
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be, to introduce measures of a positive 
and substantive character in the House, 
which may deal with the case of Ire- 
land in the various aspects in which it 
is now presented to us, both in respect 
to ramet order, which must necessarily 
be on all occasions the question first 
offering itself to the notice of an Execu- 
tive Government, with respect to the 
great subject of land, and with respect 
to any measure which requires attention 
in connection with the future govern- 
ment of Ireland, and the method of that 
government. The time which will ne- 
cessarily be occupied with the financial 
Business of the year will be studiously 
applied by us to maturing as rapidly as 
possible—{ Laughter from the Opposition | 
—I do not know whether the implica- 
tion is that there are Gentlemen in this 
House to whom the state of Ireland is a 
subject so easy that they have in their 
minds, ready for production, some 
simple and satisfactory method of deal- 
ing with it. That is not our view of the 
matter. Our view is that the subject is 
one of the greatest importance, and one 
of very great complexity and of enor- 
mous responsibility. Therefore, we shall 
not fear to ask the House for such time 
as may be necessary for us to give the 
subject the consideration which we think 
it requires. I was about to say that 
after that necessary financial Business 
has been gone through—and I named 
the 22nd of March as the date when the 
House will probably have disposed of 
the most urgent matters of Supply—by 
that time I shall hope to be in a condi- 
tion to make some further indication to 
the House as to either the whole or some 
part of the proposals we may have to 
make for dealing with the substantive 
and positive—and I hope in a somewhat 
permanent form—with the great ques- 
tion of the state of Ireland. That, Sir, 
is what I have to say on the subject of 
the course of Public Business. If there 
is any other question which hon. Mem- 
bers wish nfe to answer I shall be very 
glad to do so. 

Sm MIOHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
We shall, Sir, I apprehend, upon the 
resumption of the debate on the Address 
in answer to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech, have an opportunity of com- 
menting upon the somewhat surprising 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with reference to the intentions of the 
Government towards Ireland. It would 
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not, of course, be in Order for me to 
make any comment upon that matter 
now; but I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to be good enough to in- 
form us precisely of the grammatical 
Amendments—as he has been pleased 
to characterize them—which it is the 
intention of the Government to make 
in the Address, so that we may have 
an opportunity of considering them 
before being called upon to resume 
the debate. I would further ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
mes on the Paper the terms of the Re- 
erence to the Select Committee on the 
subject of Procedure ; and whether it is 
his intention to frame any Resolutions 
or Standing Orders of the nature of those 
which I placed on the Paper when I was 
responsible for the Business of the 
House, in order to give that Committee 
some material for its consideration with 
the authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Un- 
doubtedly I will place upon the Table the 
terms of the Reference to the Select Com- 
mittee as we shall propose them ; and I 
will then make such a statement of our 
intentions in regard to the proceedings 
of the Committee as I hope will, in sub- 
stance, meet the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman. With respect to the gram- 
matical Amendments which we propose 
to make in the Address, I will explain 
them at once to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he has the Address in his hands 
and will be good enough to follow me. 
I conceive the Address to have been 
substantially, though not formally, 
adopted by the House down to the 
word ‘‘tenure” in the paragraph re- 
lating to agriculture which was adopted 
upon the Motion of my hon. Friend the 

ember for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings). The first Amendment is in the 
paragraph relating to Ireland, in the 
last paragraph but one of the second 
page, the ninth line from the bottom of 
the page. The next paragraph will not 
require any amendment whatever, as far 
as I can see, until we get to the word 
‘‘leads,” towards the close of the para- 
graph. When we get to near the end 
of the paragraph, in the fourth line from 
the end, I shall propose to substitute 
the word ‘‘ led” for the word “leads;” 
and in the last line but one to substitute 
the word “look” for the word “ looks.” 
The next paragraph relates to the mea- 
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sures which it wasthe intention of the late 
Government to submit to Parliament; 
but as we could not very well recognize 
any responsibility in reference to their 
intentions, I propose to substitute the 
word ‘‘ would ” for the word “will,” in 
the first line of that paragraph. In the 
last line but one of the same paragraph, 
after the word ‘“‘ Ireland,’’ I propose to 
substitute the word ‘‘ was” for the word 
‘‘is;” and after the word ‘‘ measures,” 
in the same line, to substitute the word 
“would” for the word “will.” The 
next Amendment is one which is in- 
tended to correct an error in the original 
drafting of the Address. The last para- 
graph but two of the Address runs 
thus—‘‘Humbly to thank Her Ma- 
jesty that a Bill for facilitating the sale 
of Glebe Lands,” and so forth. That 
passage will require the insertion of cer- 
tain words. We do not mean to be 
critics of the style of those who have 
gone before us; but we think the para- 
graph requires the insertion of some 
words to thank Her Majesty for making 
known to us that the Bill for the sale of 
Glebe Lands “would” be introduced. 
Then, in the second line, I propose to 
strike out the word “ will,” and insert 
the word “would.” The next para- 
graph—the last but one—does not 
appear to require any amendment 
whatever ; and in the last paragraph we 
propose to strike out nearly the whole 
of the second line. The paragraph now 
runs— 

“‘Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 

careful consideration shall be given to the sub- 
jects which Her Majesty has recommended to 
our attention, and to the measures which may 
be submitted to us.’’ 
Of course, we cannot refer to the sub- 
jects and measures which the late Go- 
vernment proposed to submit; and we, 
therefore, propose that the last para- 
graph should read as follows :— 

“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
measures which may be submitted to us.’’ 
These are the Amendments which we 
propose. 


QUESTIONS. 
enanifemsien 
SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE—GREECE 
AND TURKEY. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN : I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
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he is in a position to inform the House 
as to the condition of the affairs of 
Greece ; what action Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take in the event of the 
Greek Fleet attempting to attack the 
Turkish ports; and, whether the Go- 
vernment is acting in concert with all 
the Powers of Europe ; and, if not, what 
Powers have dissented ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GuiapstonE): I should like to answer 
the Question with the greatest caution. 
I should have answered with ater 
advantage if I had had a little Notice 
of the Question ; but I have before me 
the substance of a statement which will 
be made by my noble Friend the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Lords. My noble Friend and 
his Colleagues with him are of opinion 
that it would be most injurious that 
there should at this moment be any am- 
biguity as to the views and intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It might 
be most injurious to leave in doubt 
what those views and intentions are. 
We recognize the critical state of affairs 
in Eastern Europe, and we are aware 
how much depends upon the action 
which may be taken in respect of 
Greece. The affairs in the Balkans 
are by no means settled; but, of course, 
those affairs may be very materially 
affected by what angers in regard to 
Greece. Reference has been made in 
the Question to the Concert of Europe, 
and it is a matter of full satisfac- 
tion that the Great Powers of Europe 
have been acting together upon this occa- 
sion ; and in the spirit of that Concert 
we shall, undoubtedly, continue to act. 
It is a great satisfaction to us to be able 
to follow without any deviation, so far as 
I am aware, in the course which appears 
to us, according to our best knowledge, 
to have been marked out by our Prede- 
cessors in Office with respect to this very 
important question of peace in Eastern 
Europe. On entering Office I may say 
that the very first step taken by us was 
to ascertain precisely—in fact, it was 
taken by myself individually at the mo- 
ment when I had accepted Office at the 
hands of Her Majesty—to ascertain 
exactly the state of the engagements of 
the late Government-—that being the 
point which it was our first duty to con- 
sider—and to let it be known beyond all 
possibility of doubt that these engage- 
ments would be strictly adhered to. Of 
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course, it is possible to draw a distinction 
between engagements and the polic 
which led to those engagements; but 
am bound to say that, while adopting 
the engagements as a matter of good 
faith, we see no reason to separate our- 
selves from a policy which we believe to 
be directed to the peace of Europe and to 
the maintenance of public right, and I 
must also say, in our judgment, to the 
true interests of Greece herself. I 
think that is the substance of what will 
be said by my noble Friend in the other 
House. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN : I only fur- 
ther wish to ask whether all the Powers 
are in concert on this question, or 
whether there is anyone dissenting ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The Note 
which formed the basis of our proceed- 
ings is a Collective Note to which all the 
six Great Powers are parties; and all 
the six Powers have, I believe, in the 
strongest manner, as far as I am ac- 
quainted with their proceedings, urged 
upon Greece the wisdom and expediency 
of adopting the course recommended in 
the Note. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS—EXTRAORDINARY 
TITHE. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked the 
Right honourable gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, as an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, Whether 
he has seen a Report in Zhe Tunbridge 
Wells Advertiser, of the 5th February 
instant, of a trial in the Tunbridge 
County Court of Kent (Eden v. Vinson), 
by which it appears that a Mr. Charles 
Gideon Stevens, a witness who described 
himself as “‘the Agent of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners” assisted the 
Vicar of Ticehurst in the levying of a 
distress for extraordinary tithe; and, 
whether it is part of the duty of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or their 
agents to assist clergymen to distrain for 
the recovery of extraordinary tithe; and, 
if not, whether the Commissioners will 
instruct their agents not to interfere in 
such matters in future ? 

Sin JOHN R. MOWBRAY, in reply, 
said, Mr. Stevens was not an agent of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
that it was no part of the duty of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or their 
agents to assist clergymen to distrain 
for extraordinary tithes; and they were 
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not aware that in any case any of their 
agents had ever interfered in such 
matters. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—MOUNTJOY 
CONVICT PRISON. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the representations 
made by the Catholic Chaplain in 
Mountjoy Convict Prison, and published 
in the last Report of the General Pri- 
sons Board, with regard to the punish- 
ments inflicted in that prison; and, 
whether it is a fact that men, the ma- 
jority of them weak in body as well as 
in mind, sometimes to the number of 
twelve or fourteen at a time, are chained 
at the right wrist and the right ankle 
with a chain varying in weight from five 
to ten pounds, and sometimes so kept 
day and night, without intermission, for 
months ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I have seen the chaplain’s 
letter referred to in the Question, and 
have been furnished with a Report from 
the General Prisons Board, from which 
it appears that the mechanical restraint 
of a chain is adopted in the case of cer- 
tain refractory convicts, and it is used in 
England as well as in Ireland. It is 
regarded as of a more humane character 
than the alternative of separate confine- 
ment, as it permits of dangerous pri- 
soners taking exercise and being em- 
ployed in pans work. It is never 
applied until after medical examination ; 
| prisoners wearing it are put under 
periodical report with a view to its re- 
moval as soon as safety permits. The 
Medical Officer of Mountjoy Prison states 
that— 

“Tn no case has he or wou'd he certify a pri- 
soner to be fit for such restraint if he were weak 
in body or mind.”’ 

If the hon. Member will kindly look at 
Appendix 31 of the Board’s Annual Re- 

ort he will see that particulars are pub- 
Fished of all cases in which convict pri- 
soners have been placed under this or 
other restraints. T should add that the 
heaviest chain applied is stated to weigh 
only 43 lbs., while a lighter one is gene- 
rally used; and that, at the present 
moment, out of 698 male convicts in 
Mountjoy Prison, only three are wearing 
chains. 

Mz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
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read, on this question, the Report of the 
Royal Commission which reported a few 


years ago. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SUICIDES IN 
GALWAY GAOL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has observed, 
from the last Report of the Prisons 
Board, that the only prison in which 
suicide oceurred in the year 1884-5 was 
Galway Gaol; and that there, within 
twelve weeks, three prisoners committed 
suicide by hanging; and, whether any 
special investigation was made into the 
circumstances of the prison, or the treat- 
ment of the prisoners therein ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonny 
Mortey): The three cases of suicide 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman were 
investigated by Coroner’s inquests; and 
the jury decided in each case that no 
blame attached to any of the prison 
officials. In one case a special inquiry 
was held by a member of the Board, 
who came to a like conelusion. The 
prison was visited three times last year 
by Dr. MacCabe, Medical Officer of the 
Board; and he certifies that the treat- 
ment of the prisoners there is humane 
and considerate. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—REPORT OF INSPECTOR ON 
THE PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF 
PORTIONS OF THE DONOUGHMORE 
UNION WITH THE UNIONS OF ROS- 
CREA AND ABBEYLEIX. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have yet considered the 
Report of their Inspector upon the pro- 
posed amalgamation of portions of the 
Donoughmore Union with the Unions of 
Roscrea and Abbeyleix; and, how soon 
their decision will be made known ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortzey): The Report has not yet 
reached the Local Government Board. 
I understand the Inspector awaits some 
important Returns to enable him to com- 
plete it. 

INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 

(IRELAND)—THE BARROW. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 


the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Royal Commission, ap- 
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inted last to inquire into the 
inage of the Barrow, has yet ren- 
dered its Report ; and, if not, how soon 


it is likely to finish the inquiry ? 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morey) (who replied) said: Sir, as the 
Irish Government are nsible for 
this Commission, my hon. Friend (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) has asked me to answer 
this Question. The Report reached us 
yesterday, and will be laid upon the 
Table without loss of time. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—THE LONG 
VACATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he will con- 
sider the possibility of making arrange- 
ments for preventing the annual delay 
in Taxation and other Chamber business 
during every Long Vacation in both the 
Queen’s Bench and Chancery Divisions ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
CuarLtEs Russexx), in reply, said, he 
had drawn the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the inconvenience referred 
to, and he hoped steps would be taken 
to remedy it. Indeed, some steps in 
that direction had already been taken. 


BURIAL ACT, 1880—BURIAL AT 
CHELMSFORD. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has seen in 
The Essex Weekly News, of January 15th, 
a statement to the effect, that at the 
burial of Mrs. Grinter, of Springfield, 
Chelmsford, a Wesleyan, under the 
Burial Act of 1880, the grave was dug 
in an isolated portion of the burial 
ground, near a rubbish heap, and where 
the mourners had to stand nearly ankle- 
deep in mud; and also that the gates of 
the churchyard through which the burial 
ground is ordinarily approached were 
locked by order of the Reverend A. 
Pearson, the Rector, and the mourners 
were obliged to enter through a gate 
used only for carts and workmen; whe- 
ther he will inquire into the facts of the 
case, and, should they be authenticated, 
if he will cause proceedings to be insti- 
tuted against the Rector for obstructing 
the burial; and, if he will consider the 
expediency of including in any measure 
for improved local government the trans- 
fer of the control of parochial burial 
grounds to authorities elected by the 
parishioners ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuitpErs): In reply to the hon. Member 
‘I have to say that I have received a 
Report from the clergyman of the parish, 
together with a map, showing the exact 
arrangement of the ground. It appears 
that the gate made use of on this occa- 
sion was certainly the nearest approach 
to the grave, and the only public entrance. 
Considering, however, the inclement 
state of the weather and the presence of 
the heap of rubbish, of which the clergy- 
man said he was not aware, it would, no 
doubt, have been better if the gate had 
been unlocked and access allowed by the 
cleaner path. But it does not seem a 
matter for any further interference on 
the part of the Secretary of State. With 
regard to the last paragraph of the Ques- 
tion, I am not at present in a position to 
express any definite opinion. 


POOR LAW—OUTDOOR RELIEF DURING 
THE EXISTING DISTRESS. 

Mr. ISAACS: I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice— 
namely, Whether, having regard to the 
large amount of distress now unhappily 
prevailing consequent upon the want of 
employment among artizans and others, 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to name an early day for the dis- 
cussion of the Motion on the Paper 
suggesting that the Local Government 
Board should be instructed temporarily 
to relax their rules as to the granting of 
outdoor relief? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
sTONE): Perhaps the hon. Member will 

ut the Question to the President of the 
Foul Government Board, as it more 
regularly refers to that Department, and 
the Question is new to me. 

Mr. ISAACS: I put it to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and it was at his suggestion that I now 
ask the Prime Minister the Question. 
I have copies of the correspondence. 
Order!) 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (after a 
brief consultation with Mr. Cuamser- 
LAIN) said: I understand that there is a 
mistake on the part of the hon. Member. 
The effect of the answer of my right 
hon. Friend was that he had not control 
of the Business of the House. 

Mr. ISAACS: And suggested that I 
should put the Question to the Leader 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I beg 
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to throw myself on the indulgence of the 
House while I read the letter received 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
I should not have taken this step if my 
statement had not been doubted. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Agreed!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: There does not 
seem to be any need of explanation on 
the part of the hon. Member. If he 
proposes to put his Question to the 
Prime Minister he is perfectly at liberty 
to do so. 

Mr. ISAACS: I have put the Ques- 
tion, and the Prime Minister has sug- 
gested to me that I should have ad- 
dressed it to the President of the Local 
Government Board. I did so address it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
will address himself to the President of 
the Local Government Board he will, no 
doubt, receive an answer. 

Mr. ISAACS: Then, Sir, with the 
leave of the House I will address the 
Question to the President of the Local 
Government Board, and I will take the 
opportunity of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the letter which I 
hold in my hands from the Local Go- 
vernment Board was written at his di- 
rection— 

‘** Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to 

acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of the 9th instant, and to remind you that it is 
not within his power to regulate the Business of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain can 
only suggest that your Question might be ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister on the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament ?” 
I thereupon wrote to the Prime Minister 
a letter, of which I have a copy, telling 
him it was my intention to address a 
Question to him on the re-assembling of 
the House. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: I 
am not quite certain what the Question 
put to me is. Oertainly, I admit the 
authenticity of the letter which the hon. 
Member has just read. He has not, 
however, read the letter to which it was 
a reply ; but that was to the effect that 
he had a Motion on the Paper, and he 
wished to know from me whether the 
Government would give facilities for its 
discussion? I made the reply which the 
hon. Member has read. Of course, I 
assumed that he would communicate 
with the Prime Minister, and gave him 
full Notice that he proposed to ask a 
Question with regard to the Business of 
the House. I may add that if the hon. 
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Member desires to call attention to the 
subject-matter of his Motion I cannot 
conceive that he will have any difficulty 
in doing so during the debate on the 
Address, and I shall be prepared to give 
him any information in my power. 


DISTURBANCES IN THE METROPOLIS 
—ACTION OF THE HOME DEPART- 
MENT—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have to ask 
the Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
a Question of which I have given him 
private Notice —- namely, Whether he 
will give the House any explanation of 
the entire absence of any preparation 
for the maintenance of wis in the 
streets of the Metropolis on Monday 
week last, on the occasion of a demon- 
stration in Trafalgar Square; why a 
small mob was allowed to commit riot 
and robbery for nearly two hours with- 
out any attempt whatever being made 
during that time on the part of the au- 
thorities to put an end to the disturb- 
ance or to arrest the offenders ; whether 
steps have been taken to prevent the 
possibility of the repetition of such dis- 
graceful proceedings; what orders were 
given to the police by the Home Office 
on the occasion referred to, and how the 
sufferers by the disturbances are to be 
compensated ? 

Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers I 
would ask him whether he will state to 
the House the precautions, if any, taken 
previous to the meeting in Trafalgar 
Square on February 8 to prevent a 
breach of the peace at that meeting; 
what orders the police had received as 
to their behaviour at the meeting; and 
from whom those orders had proceeded ; 
what communications and orders had 
passed between the police and the Home 
Office during the day of February 8, and 
at what time such communications took 
place; and, whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to provide 
full compensation for those who have 
suffered loss of property, and in some 
cases ruin, in consequence of the riot of 
February 8? 

Simm ROBERT FOWLER: I beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will, before he answers the Question, 
give to those who think that the conduct 
of the police in this matter has been 
grossly maligned an opportunity of 
discussing that most important question ? 
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Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuitpErs): I have received on this 
most important question, as my hon. 
Friend has just said, no less than }1 
Notices of Questions; and I am most 
anxious to give the House the very 
fullest answer in my power to those 
Questions. It eppents to me, consider- 
ing how much those Questions dovetail 
into each other, and refer to different 
times and different days in connection 
with the events of last Monday week, 
that perhaps it would be for the con- 
venience of the House if, instead of 
giving a dry answer to each Question as 
it comes up, I give to the House a 
narrative, as short as I can make it, of 
the events to which these Questions 
refer ; and then, if I have missed any 

oint in these Questions, I will conclude 

y answering that particular point 
separately. If that is the wish of the 
House, I will give now the best narra- 
tive I can of this most lamentable event. 
I returned on Saturday, late in the even- 
ing, from receiving from Her Majesty 
the Seals of the Home Office; and on 
Monday the 8th, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, I took over the business of the 
Office. It was my first duty to see the 

rincipal officers of the Department 
itself, and also to see the principal offi- 
cers of the Departments under the Home 
Office. Of the latter, of course, the 
Chief Commissioner and the Assistant 
Commissioner of Police were among the 
first ; and I specially requested them to 
see me as early as they could in the day, 
in order that I might ask them what 
had been done in respect to the meeting 
in Trafalgar Square, which was gather- 
ing at the very time I saw them. I saw 
them, I think, between 12 and 1 o’clock 
that day, and I asked them to tell me 
what arrangements they had made in 
view of that meeting. They assured me 
they had taken ample precautions for 
the preservation of the peace; and they 
told me they had given the same assur- 
ance to my right hon. Friend and Pre- 
decessor (Sir R. Assheton Cross), who 
held the Seals of the Department up to 
the evening of the previous Friday, and 
whom they saw on Friday morning. 
They told me more than they had 
been able to state at that time to 
my Predecessor, because they were 
ue to give nghen, aed number 
of persons whom the to em- 
ploy. They had decided to employ on 
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the occasion 560 men in reserve round 
Trafalgar Square, besides the double 
patrols in the Square and the men who 
were necessary to the Monument 
and the works in the Square itself. The 
House is doubtless aware that on these 
occasions it has never been the custom— 
indeed, it has always been considered 
unwise—to show what is called the entire 
force you have at your disposal, from the 
natural fear of irritating the populace 
by showing a large number of police- 
men ; but the whole of that force was, as 
I have said, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Square—part of it in the Square 
itself, and 560 men at the police office 
close by, and in what is known as the 
St. George’s Barracks, on the North side 
of the Square. I asked the Chief Com- 
missioner and the Assistant Commis- 
sioner whether they were aware of the 
- om character of the meeting—that 
this meeting was not, as many of those 
with which they had to deal—called and 
frequented by persons with one single 
object, but was a meeting in which two 
antagonistic bodies were expected to 
take part. They told me they were fully 
aware of, and had made full allowance 
for, that fact; that they had determined 
to bring together a very much larger 
force of police than would have been 
brought together under ordinary circum- 
stances; and they explained to me the 
communications which had taken place 
on the subject, and what was the opi- 
nion of what was known as the Working 
Men’s Committee—I believe the proper 
title is the London United Workmen’s 
Committee—who wrote to them for the 
first time on the Ist instant, the Monday 
preceding the Monday to which I am 
referring. That is the answer to one of 
the Questions. They said that not only 
had they provided a very much larger 
force of men than would have been the 
case under other circumstances, but that 
the Chief Commissioner himself would 
be on the ground during the day; and 
that was, I believe, the case. Perhaps, in 
passing, I mayinform the House that it is 
not the custom of the Police Department 
to submit detailed arrangements as to the 
handling, or as to the numbers, of police 
on these occasions to the Home Office. 
All that is done—and this was done in 
the present case—was to furnish the 
Home Office with the printed order, de- 
tailing the number of men, and how 
they were to be employed; and that, 
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which is sent as usual to the Home 
Office for record, was received by the 
Home Office in the early part of that 
day. Well, Sir, with these assurances 
and these details re me by the Chief 
Commissioner and the Assistant Com- 
missioner, I felt no anxiety as to the 
power of the police to deal wisely with 
what might arise in the course of the 
day. During the day I remained at the 
Home Office, except for a little more 
than half-an-hour, till half-past 7 that 
afternoon, attending to the regular work 
of the Office. At about half-past 6 
o’clock I received from my own house in 
Piccadilly a note relating to other mat- 
ters, but which mentioned that there had 
been a riot in Piccadilly—{ Laughter ]— 
and that certain damage had been done. 
aa laughter.) It is not, Sir, a 
aughing matter, and I am stating to 
the House precisely and frankly what 
occurred. t at once telephoned from 
the Home Office to Scotland Yard, ask- 
ing for information on the subject of the 
message which had so reached me; and 
a little before 7 o’clock Sir Edmund 
Henderson and Colonel Pearson, the 
Chief and Assistant Commissioners of 
Police, came to the Home Office, and 
told me, in general terms, what had 
happened during the day, especially what 
had happened since the meeting had 
broken up—that a disorderly body of 
men went Westward, doing great damage 
on the way, through Pall Mall, up St. 
James’ Street, in Piccadilly, and then, 
after passing through the Park, in South 
Audley Street and North Audley Street. 
Sir Edmund Henderson reported to me 
that at that time there was no further 
disturbance, and I told him to be careful 
to report anything which might arise, 
and if there was any renewal of the dis- 
turbance. However, Sir, mvthing of the 
kind occurred. Perhaps, at this moment, 
I might say, what is evidently not the 
impression of some hon. Gentlemen, that 
it is not, and never was, usual, during 
the progress of meetings of this cha- 
racter, to make periodical reports to 
the Secretary of State. I have made 
careful examination of the question, 
and I am stating what has strictly 
occurred. It is obvious that, in the 
case of an ordinary meeting, any in- 


terference by the Secretary of State 
would only hamper the operations of 
the police. But it is usual, and also 


proper, to report any incident of great 
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consequence external to the meeting; 
and in this case I am only telling the 
House, without any remarks or obser- 
vations of my own, what Sir Edmund 
Henderson told me—that ho was wait- 
ing, before informing me of what had 
happened, for full reports from the seve- 
ral Inspectors of the divisions. I make 
no remark upon that statement. I pro- 
ceed to what happened on Tuesday. I 
came to the Office very early in the day, 
and I considered what were the duties 
that were incumbent upon me. It ap- 
peared to me that three duties lay before 
me—first, to take most active steps to 
prevent any recurrence of anything ap- 
proaching the disorders of the day be- 
fore, and also to take the most efficient 
steps to calm the public mind. The second 
was the duty of punishing those who 
instigated the riot of the day before; and 
the third was to inquire whether the pro- 
ceedings of that day were due, in any 
degree, to official neglect. The first was 
our primary duty, and I will tell the 
House what I did in that matter. In 
the first place, I instructed the Chief 
Commissioner of Police at once to 
strengthen his force by calling up all 
the recruits who had been already ac- 
cepted. This gave him immediately an 
additional force of 600 men, and those I 
arranged with him should be sent at 
once to the less exposed divisions of the 
town, so that the best men could be 
brought in from those divisions to help 
to keep order in the more exposed and 
central divisions. In the second place, I 
asked the War Department to instruct 
the General Commanding the Home Dis- 
trict to hold at our immediate disposal 
men belonging to each battalion of the 
Foot Guards and each regiment of the 
Household Cavalry, and thus in that 
way to add several thousand men to the 
force we might require to meet any 
emergency. Lord Wolseley, the Adju- 
tant General, came to the Home Office, 
and these arrangements were concerted 
with him; and I made also the necessary 
arrangements for magistrates to accom- 
pany the military force who might be 
called out to assist the police. Thirdly, 
I instructed the Chief Commissioner to 
take all possible measures to calm the 

ublic mind. I will here say at once there 
is no truth whatever in the statements 
which have appeared to the effect that 
orders were issued, either by the Home 
Office or the Police Authorities, to barri- 
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cade streets or houses, or to warn trades- 
men to shut up their shops. I have 
looked very carefully into this, and I 
find these rumours which have been so 

revalent were absolutely without foun- 

ation. [‘‘No, no!”] It is possible, 
of course, that out of 13,000 constables, 


some individual constable, without au- 
thority, may have used lan which 
was not of a prudent or pacif cha- 


racter; I have to say distinctly that no 
such orders were either directly or indi- 
rectly given by the Home Office, or by 
the heads of the police, and that these 
remarkable telegrams I have received 
during Tuesday and Wednesday, each 
of which was the subject of investiga- 
tion, were thoroughly unfounded. The 
result of these measures was that by 
Thursday these apprehensions had 
calmed down, and the public felt that 
the arrangements made by the police 
under our superintendence were suffi- 
cient. The second duty which it ap- 
peared to me was incumbent upon me 
was to bring the instigators to justice, 
and I tell the House what we did in 
this respect. These instigators were not 
persons connected with either the Fair 
Trade movement or the leaders of the 
unemployed, who had convened the 
meeting; but they were the Socialist 
agitators, who came in such numbers to 
the Square. No delay was allowed to 
occur in dealing with these men. Early 
on Tuesday I called a meeting at the 
Home Office of the three Under Secre- 
taries there, of one of the Commissioners 
of Police, and of the Treasury Solicitor ; 
and, after taking preliminary steps, 
those gentlemen met again a short time 
afterwards in the afternoon, and the 
Attorney General was present on the 
occasion. We decided at once that the 
head of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment of the Police—that is, Mr. 
Monroe—should at once collect evidence, 
and, with the aid of the Treasury Soli- 
citor, should get up as rapidly as pos- 
sible a proper case for summary pro- 
ceedings against these people; and on 
Wednesday, the following day, the evi- 
dence so collected was reported to me at 
the Home Office. On Tharsday a fresh 
meeting of those who had met before 
took place at the Home Office, at which 
the whole of the evidence collected was 
carefully considered ; and I then found 
that the prevalent opinion was that pro- 
ceedings ought to be taken, not in the 
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nature of summary proceedings, but 
that the people ought to be committed, 
if the magistrate would commit them, 
for trial in the usual way by indictment. 
This view was supported by the most 
eminent legal opinion; and I have to 
tender my thanks to my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), who was the Attor- 
ney General in the last Liberal Govern- 
ment, and who, in the necessary and 
enforced absence of the present Attorney 
General that evening, rendered us most 
valuable assistance. I gave, accord- 
ingly, final instructions on Friday to the 
Treasury Solicitors for the necessary 
steps to be taken for the prosecution of 
these persons. The summonses were, I 
believe, issued on the following day. 
They were returnable on Wednesday last. 
The four defendants were brought before 
the magistrate, and from that moment 
the matter left my hands, and will be 
dealt with according to the usual process of 
law. So much for the steps which we took 
to punish the instigators of these riots. 
Meanwhile we were considering the 
third branch of my duty in this respect 
—that is, the best way of inquiring into 
the disturbances, and especially into the 
conduct of the police in connection with the 
matter. My personal difficulty, in which 
I am sure I shall have some sympathy 
from the House, was that I had only 
gone to the Home Office on the very day 
that the Department itself was new to 
me. I had never served as Under Secre- 
tary at the Home Office. I had no 
knowledge of the police arrangements, 
exvept that which any Member of the 
Government might have; and I thought 
I should be undertaking a very serious 
business with considerable inexperience 
if I decided to act alone in an inquiry 
under these circumstances. I therefore 
asked four Gentlemen to associate them- 
selves with me in conducting this in- 

uiry—four Gentlemen whose names I 
thought would be a sufficient guarantee 
that the inquiry would be conducted in 
a most thorough, most impartial, and 
most intelligent manner. The results 
of the inquiry will not relieve me of a 
single shred of responsibility. I wish to 
state this to the House in the most em- 
phatic terms. Although associated with 
me in making the inquiry, they will 
have nothing to do with the action 
which it will be my duty to take in con- 
sequence of what is disclosed by this in- 
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quiry, which I shall take strictly on my 
own responsibility. The aim of the in- 
quiry was to ascertain who was to blame, 
and why and wherefore this system has 
broken down. Those who are associated 
with me in the inquiry have met four 
times during the present week, after the 
preliminary meeting of Saturday last ; 
and I may state to the House that at 
this moment the inquiry approaches 
completion, so far as the conduct of the 
oe on Monday last was concerned, I 

ope it will be completed before next 
Monday. I shall lay the Report on the 
Table without any delay, and with it a 
Memorandum of the decision at which I 
have felt it my duty to arrive; and I 
feel confident, when the result of this 
inquiry and the evidence and the whole 
proceedings of those who have acted 
with me and my own decision in the mat- 
ter are laid before the House, both hon. 
Members and the public outside will be 
satisfied that the inquiry has been a 
most searching one—that no stone has 
been left unturned to get to the root of 
the matter, and to do so without bias or 
prejudice. I greatly regret that the in- 
quiry is not completed at this moment; 
but when the evidence and the proceed- 
ings of the Committee are before the 
country I think it will be seen that that 
was entirely inevitable. I feel it my 
duty to acquaint the House with this— 
that the evidence has disclosed a state 
of circumstances in respect to the ad- 
ministration of the police which will 
require my serious attention with the 
view to an immediate remedy. There 
seems to be some misconception with 
respect to the relations between the 
Home Office and the Police Authorities. 
These relations are practically the same 
as those of the Secretary of State for 
War with the General of sn Army in 
the field, though in each case, whether 
with respect to the War or Home De- 
partment, administrative and financial 
questions are submitted to and dealt 
with by the Secretary of State, and he is 
responsible for the appointment of the 
principal officers. The details of move- 
ments of such as those on Monday week 
are purely under the responsibility of 
the Chief Commissioner, and a perusal 
of the evidence we have taken will show 
this clearly. But if, after the inquiry is 
complete, a change in any respect of this 
kind appears to me desirable, I shall 
lose no time in making any necessary 
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amendment, and at once communi 
to Parliament my intentions. I have, 
in the course of this narrative, answered 
several of the Questions that have been 
put tome. As to those put by the late 
Home Secretary, I think he will find 
that I have substantially answered them, 
except, perhaps, as to the last, which 
refers to a matter which is the subject 
of the inquiry now proceeding, I shall 
prefer not giving an answer now. The 
Questions of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) also refer to matters 
which are subjects of the present in- 
quiry. In reply to those Questions that 
I have not yet answered, I may say that 
efficient steps had been taken to prevent 
a repetition of such occurrences. The 
hon. Member for one of the divisions of 
Glasgow asks me two Questions. One 
is, whether it was true that the powers 
of the Metropolitan Commissioner of 
Police are so circumscribed as to render 
him powerless in the case of the recent 
riots? No; there is no truth in that. 
The powers of the Commissioner of 
Police were ample and full, as I have 
described. He then asks me whether 
there is any truth in the statement that 
the Chief Commissioner made an appli- 
cation to the Home Office for necessary 
powers, and that these were refused ? 
No, Sir; there is no truth in that state- 
ment. The Commissioner of Police 
made no application for any power 
which was refused. In reply to the 
Question of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Algernon Percy), I have to say, 
positively, that no special orders were 
issued to the police as to their behaviour 
at the meeting in question. Their orders 
are contained in the Regulations of the 
force. The noble Lord also asks me 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to give any compensation to the 
persons who suffered in the riot? I can 
only say, in answer, that compensation 
to persons who suffer by riots is supposed 
to be regulated by law; but I cannot 
say that in my opinion the law is clear; 
and it, therefore, is not in my power at 
this moment to give any opinion as to 
what compensation—as to how persons 
who have suffered can receive com- 
pensation for those losses. I hope I 
have now answered clearly all the Ques- 
tions that have been put to me. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
why some portion of the 500 men who 
were in reserve were not used to arrest 
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the riot during the two hours which it 
lasted? Iam informed that 50 men at 
any time during those riots might have 
put a complete stop to the riots. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to ask, in the first place, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has told us every- 
thing which took place between the 
Home Office and the Police Authorities 
during his period of Office? Whether 
any communications had been made 
further than he has told us by himself 
or the Under Secretary of the Home 
Office with the police in reference to 
these transactions; and I also wish to 
ask as to the statement he has made that 
the Home Office were not in the habit 
of having communications with the 
police in the course of the day when a 
meeting was to take place? I was as- 
tonished by what he stated of the matter, 
because, by the experience I have had 
at the Home Office, it entirely differs 
from the usual course. I have had con- 
stant communications with the police. I 
also wish to ask how it happened, if 
there were these reserves, none of them 
were brought forward, when it was clear 
that a small amount of force would have 
stopped the riot? I wish to ask, also, 
whether any mounted police were on 
duty at the time, because they are ex- 
tremely useful? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made a full and long state- 
ment; but I think he has not satisfied 
the House on the real point which it 
wanted to know, as to how this matter 
happened ; and I think we ought to have 
some opportunity of discussing this at 
greater length than we can now, because 
he has had the opportunity of making 
this statement, which it is impossible to 
answer or to make any comments upon, 
as it would be out of Order. There- 
fore, I wish to ask what opportunity 
will be given of discussing this ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. PICTON: I also wish to ask 
whether it is a fact that at the very time 
the mob was marching along St. James’s 
Street and Piccadilly breaking windows 
a considerable force of police was idly 
guarding Buckingham Palace, where 
there was no riot; and whether any 
denial can be given to the allegation 
that warnings had been given to the 
shopkeepers in the City by the police ? 

rn. CHILDERS: Two Questions are 
put to me almost in the same words by 
the right hon. Gentleman and by my 
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right hon. Friend ; and those are how it 
was that these people were in the posi- 
tion to commit this riot To that Ques- 
tion I can only say that it is what we are 
carefully inquiring into. The fact is 
that a large body of men went away 
westward from Trafalgar Square, and 
they committed these depredations ; and 
the question we are examining at this 
moment is how they came to be allowed 
to do so, and that is the question which 
the Police Authorities are inquiring into, 
and as to which it would not be proper 
for me to say more. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Picton) asks me a Question whe- 
ther there was a force near Buckingham 
Palace? It is perfectly true. There 
was in the Mall a considerable force of 
police, and the circumstances under 
which they were sent there are also 
amongst those being investigated. The 
right hon. Gentleman also asks me if 
other communications passed between 
the Police Authorities and the Home 
Office? So far as I can ascertain there 
were none. I can only speak of those 
which passed between myself and others. 
I am told that none passed either be- 
tween myself or other members of my 
Department and the Police Authorities. 
As to the alarming rumours in the City, 
it is perfectly true I received a telegram 
from a Gentleman who is a Member of 
this House, and I believe an Alderman 
of the City. He sent to mea very alarm- 
ing telegram begging me to take steps 
to prevent what was going to happen. 
We have nothing to do with the City 
Police whatever. The City Police are 
under the control of the Corporation, and 
we referred to Colonel Fraser to ascer- 
tain whether there was any foundation 
for the rumour, and we were told that 
there was no foundation for the rumour. 
That shows how easy it is to circulate 
unfounded rumours. The right hon. 
Gentleman also asks me whether any 
mounted police were present? Nomounted 
=— were employed during the day. 

e further asks me a Question which I 
thought I had already answered. I can 
only speak for myself, but I have asked 
the officials at the Home Office and Scot- 
land Yard, and they both tell me that 
during the progress of a meeting it is 
not customary that communications 
should pass between Scotland Yard and 
the Home Office. I am informed that it 
has only been done in one case, during 
the great Reform Bill of 1884, when two 
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communications were made to my right 
hon. Friend. With respect to the gene- 
ral practice as to these meetings, I think 
I said before that it is not customary 
for communications to pass between the 
head of the police and the Home Office 
until the meeting is over; but I care- 
fully excepted from my statement any 
allusion, as a question of duty, of reports 
made of occurrences after such as those 
which took place on Monday week. I 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman will 
wait for the result of the inquiry which 
is being got through with as fast as pos- 
sible. The Committee sit four hours 
daily, and the evidence is being printed 
from day to day; and not an hour will 
be lost in laying it before the House, 
together with such decision as 1 have 
arrived at. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: At what 
hour did the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ceive the telegram from the City ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: It did not come on 
Monday at all, but either on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman made use of one observation 
which might lead to misconception. I 
neleniial him to say that the inquiry 
was to ascertain who was to blame for 
the riot. I presume he used it in the 
sense as applying to the police? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I wish 
to ask whether any information reached 
the Home Office on Tuesday, the 9th, 
the day after the riot in the West End, 
of alarming rumours prevailing in the 
South of London to the effect that a 
great body of men were marching from 

reenwich and Deptford, in consequence 
of which many thousands of persons 
assembled in Newington Butts and 
Causeway and at the Elephant and 
Castle, and created so much alarm as 
to cause the shopkeepers to close their 
shops; and, if the rumours reached 
the Home Office, what steps the 
right hon. Gentleman took to allay the 
alarm ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : It is a rather diffi- 
cult Question to answer off-hand. Un- 
doubtedly on Tuesday and on Wednes- 
day very alarming rumours did reach 
the Home Office. fn every case we made 
inquiry, and found those rumours were, 
almost without exception, unfounded ; 
and we did our best to allay public uneasi- 
ness by instructing the police to give in- 
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formation that there was no foundation 
for the rumours. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: I have 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
facilities he will give the House for dis- 
cussing the matter? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I can promise to 
do nothing more than to lay on the Table 
as early as possible the evidence now 
being taken before the Committee; it 
then rests with the House. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government will answer the 
Question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is impossible 
for me to enter into that question. We 
must have an ey of seeing the 
evidence and the Report before we can 
fix any day; besides, after what I have 
stated about Supply, I cannot pledge 
myself by giving any precise under- 
taking. 

Lorp ALGERNON PEROY: I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department whe- 
ther there is any truth in the report that 
while the mob were breaking the win- 
dows in Pall Mall 50 police were marched 
across Waterloo Place to the Duke of 
York’s Column, with distinct orders not 
to interfere; and whether 15 police 
were not afterwards sufficient to pre- 
vent the mob from proceeding from 
Oxford Street down Bond Street ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The noble Lord 
has given me Notice of some ; I will ask 
him to give me Notice of all his Ques- 
tions. No order was given by anybody 
for the police not to interfere. As to 
the movements of particular bodies of 
men, I could not answer the Question 
without Notice. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I wish to in- 
dorse what has been said by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Oity of 
London (Sir Robert Fowler)—that the 
House should be allowed full oppor- 
tunity of discussing a matter which is a 
disgrace to the Metropolis and a dis- 
credit to the Police Force. I am sur- 
prised that no one has got up—[ Cries of 


“* Order!” 
R: I hope the right 
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Mr. SP. 
hon. Baronet will confine himself to 
putting a Question. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Yes, Sir; I 
will. I wish to ask whether an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter will be 
given on Monday? 
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Mr. OHILDERS: I am myself in 
favour of discussing the question; and, 
so far as I am concerned, there will be 
no delay in placing the Papers before 
the House. 

Mr. PULESTON: Will the Papers 
be printed ? 

rn. CHILDERS: Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
wish to know whether this Oourt of In- 
quiry, when it is established, will be 
— uded from reporting that the Home 

ecretary himself is to blame? 


[No reply. ] 


ITALY—ARREST OF PROFESSOR 
NICHOL. 


Sirk HENRY ROSOOE: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question, of which I 
have given him private Notice, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any infor- 
mation as to the arrest at Naples, re- 
mew in to-day’s Times, of Professor 

ichol, of Glasgow University; and, 
what steps have been taken by the 
Foreign Office to procure Professor 
Nichol’s release ? 

Tuz UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
(Mr. Bryce) : In reply to the Question of 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
Foreign Office are not in possession of 
full details connected with Mr. Nichol’s 
arrest; but having heard of the fact, 
and at the instance of his family, the 
Secretary of State immediately in- 
structed Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Rome, by telegraph, to address prompt 
representations on his behalf to the 
Italian Government. The charge against 
Mr. Nichol was that he had carried a 
swordstick in the street, an act which, 
as we are informed, is severely dealt 
with by the law of Italy. I am happy 
to say that Sir John at on the 
day following, informed Lord Rosebery, 
by telegraph, that Mr. Nichol was not 
in custody, and had arrived at Rome 
from Naples. The Italian Government 
have shown great courtesy in the mat- 
ter, and it is now believed that it will 
be disposed of by the imposition of a 
fine. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. LLEWELLYN said, he wished 
to make an explanation. He under- 
stood that certain words of his at a poli- 
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tical meeting in the country had given 
offence to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. He desired to withdraw the 
words, and to express his regret to the 


hon. Member and the House for having | ri 


used them. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he need 
hardly observe that he accepted the 
withdrawal of the words in the spirit in 
which it was made. 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 
—p — 
EAST INDIA, BURMAH (EXPENSES OF 
MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


THe UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Ucurrep 
Kay-Suvurrtewortn): I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday I will move— 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
tary expedition of Her forces charged upon 
Indian revenues to be despatched against the 
King of Ava, this House consents that the re- 
venues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the Military operations which may 
be carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions,”’ 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Is it absolutely necessary to move that 
on Monday ? 

Str UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: I believe it is quite neces- 


sary. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_o——_— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MaA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FIFTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question, as amended 
[26th January. |—| See page 92. | 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mrz. PLUNKET said, he thought the 
House would agree with him that it was 
not very easy, on the first blush, to fol- 
low the explanation which had been 
given by the Prime Minister of the 
course which he and the Government in- 
tended to take with reference to the 
Address in answer to the Speech from 
the Throne. At first he did not himself 
fully understand it; but, so far as he 
had been able to realize the effect of it, 
he would ask the leave of the House to 
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call attention to what that effect must be. 
There were about that explanation, in a 
very remarkable degree, evidences of the 
appro riateness of that epithet which the 

ght hon. Gentleman had applied to him- 
self—‘‘ an old Parliamentary hand.” It 
was a very skilful way of getting rid of 
the difficulty, and of a disagreeable sub- 
ject, and of preventing, as far as possible, 
any discussion of it by the House of 
Commons. It was on the 10th para- 
graph of the Address that the late Go- 
vernment was defeated; and the 11th 
paragraph was that which dealt with 
the agitation for the Repeal of the 
Union. Now, no Amendment was sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman; 
and, in point of fact, there would be no 
opportunity of referring to that subject 
in the debate on the Address, or, so far 
as he could see, until a long time after 
the 22nd of next month, unless some 
hon. Member who had not already spoken 
called attention to it. His right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had unfortunately 
already spoken; and, therefore, he (Mr. 
Plunket) ventured to call the attention of 
the House to the position in which they 
now stood. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that, in substance, he was pre- 
pared to accept the Address; but what 
did that mean in the light of the qualifi- 
cations given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man when the Address was last dis- 
cussed? The right hon. Gentleman said 
that by no means involved any accept- 
ance of the statements in the Address; 
and in order to make that clear the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to strike out cer- 
tain words enumerating the subjects to 
which consideration was to be given, and 
to substitute the words ‘‘ the measures 
which may besubmitted to Her.” Thusthe 
Government were avoiding all reference 
to the question of Ireland, the subject 
upon which the late Government were 
really and practically defeated, and the 
question which was absorbing the atten- 
tion of the whole country at this moment; 
and, instead of leading public opinion, 
the Government were depriving Parlia- 
ment of the opportunity of discussing 
this question beyond the point to which 
it had already gone. That course was 
fatal to the best interests of the country. 
It would not be possible on that occasion 
to enter upon that large subject. But 
he desired to call the attention of the 
House to the position in which they 
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stood—not for the purpose of Party re- 
crimination or Party advantage, but 
speaking as an Irishman—[ Laughter. 
He was, perhaps, entitled to say to the 
hon. Member interrupting him that he 
had lived longer in Ireland, and knew 
more of Ireland, than he did — he 
told the Prime Minister most seriously 
and solemnly that if he permitted that 
question to drift away to some time in 
the dim and distant future—if he did 
not assure them that on the 22nd of 
March Parliament would have an oppor- 
tunity of gravely discussing his pro- 
posals—as any settlement would be 
better than the state of unrest in which 
the country now was—every ener, 

for good in Ireland would be completely 
paralyzed. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
would he go out into the open with his 
proposals, whatever they were, and give 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
them? Would he give his Colleagues 
in the Cabinet an opportunity of dis- 
cussing them? He trusted the House 
would pardon him if he spoke warmly. 
That great question of the Repeal of the 
Union had been brought much to the 
front, partly by the fact of the return of 
86 Members pledged to that policy, and 
partly by the existence of an organiza- 
tion in Ireland which was overpowering 
the Government of the Queen in that 
country. The late Government had met 
Parliament with a definite proposal to 
deal with the organization which had 
set at defiance, and to a great extent 
overpowered, the Government of the 
Queen in that country, and with a defi- 
nite declaration on the question of Re- 
peal of the Union. They had made a 
distinct declaration of policy on the 
question of Repeal, and offered a direct 
challenge on the question of bringing 
forward a measure to deal with the or- 
ganization which he referred to. But 
the Prime Minister, for his own part, 
declined to take advantage of the pro- 
posals of the late Government, or to be 
‘‘led into a trap” by taking up the 
challenge thrown down; but imme- 
diately afterwards, on a side issue, 
which had nothing to do with the real 
issue, defeated the late Government, and 
took upon himself and his Colleagues 
the responsibility of dealing with this 
great subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man accepted the Address in answer to 
the GraciousSpeech from the Throne, but 
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told the House also that for the present 
he did not mean to take any measures at 
all of a coercive character to put down 
the National League in Ireland, but in- 
tended at some distant date to name 
certain measures dealing with the Land 
Question, and any other question which 
might call for the attention of Par- 
liament. What was the practical 
effect of this very skilful manner of 
dealing with the subject? It left the 
National League in possession of the 
field. It left the National League 
triumphant through a great part of Ire- 
land, and postponed to some distant date 
the discussion of the question of the Re- 
peal of the Union; and this after the en- 
couragement which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given to the agitation by 
everything he had said and done. The 
great charge against the lateGovernment 
was that it had, by the experiment of 
dispensing with exceptional legislation, 
see 597 the support of the Separatist 

arty in Ireland at too high a price. He 
thought that the present Government 
was open to the charge that after that 
experiment had failed they had adopted 
the same course of procedure—they pro- 
posed to proceed in Ireland without ex- 
ceptional legislation at double the price. 
How had that arrangement been brought 
about? By reliance on the vague 
phrases used by the Prime Minister, 
which might mean anything or nothing, 
that there was nothing in the agitation 
which meant the Repeal of the Union. 
He had stated that he would insist on 
the authority of the Crown and the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, and such Parlia- 
mentary guarantees as might be neces- 
sary to preserve that integrity. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) was gracious enough to say that 
there was nothing that he could see in 
granting Home Rule that interfered 
with these conditions. The hon. Member 
was, of course, willing to let the Govern- 
ment down as easy as possible; but on 
this question they had the fresher mind 
of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), who stated that nothing short 
of absolute and uncontrolled indepen- 
dence would meet the demands of Irish- 
men—— 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to say that I 
did not use those words, nor was I re- 
ported as having used them. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Of course, if the hon. 
Member said he did not use those words 
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he would withdraw them at once. He 
had the report of what the hon. Mem- 
ber had said. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Dillon) stated that although he might 
be called an extreme Irishman, he 
would say that he, for one, was ready to 
shake hands with ee They 
would turn over a new leaf in regard to 
them if they would restore to them the 
complete and absolute power to make 
laws for their own country. Those 
were the words used by the hon. Mem- 
ber; and he (Mr. Plunket) had not 
misrepresented his meaning. 

Mr. DILLON: You used the word 
‘ independence” where I said “absolute 
power to make laws.” 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he thought that 
he had not misrepresented the meaning 
of the hon. Member to any considerable 
extent. He believed that the powers 
the hon. Gentleman asked for could not 
be reconciled with anything but a sepa- 
rate Legislature, uncontrolled by the 
British Parliament. No Member of the 
House would be more sincerely glad 
than he if it were possible to devise 
some means by which the views and de- 
sires of hon. Gentlemen ne a 
large number of constituencies in Ire- 
land could be met and reconciled with- 
out setting up a separate Legislature, 
which, he believed, would be fraught 
with consequences the most fatal to the 
best interests of his country, and which 
must quickly lead to the separation of 
the two countries. Now, in what posi- 
tion would the matter stand ? When, at 
some distant period, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be compelled to come for- 
ward with his policy on this subject— 
for the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork was very willing to make a sur- 
render of the Government as easy as 

ssible, for he would gain everything 
> the delay—the question would then 
be lifted out of the category of measures 
which great statesmen had frequently 
decl could not be entertained as a 
practical proposal. This was because it 
was believed to be deadly and destruc- 
tive to the best and most vital interests 
of the country. Besides, the measure 
would, in the meantime, receive the re- 
putation of having the, at least, quali- 
fied support of the Prime Minister. 
They would find that those who were 
their enemies in Ireland would have 
their hopes raised to the utmost; and 
the task of dealing with the question, 
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and, in the end, di inting those 
hopes, would be more difficult than ever. 
The Government would find many of 
their friends in Ireland fall away from 
them, because they could not expect men 
to stick for ever to a cause that seemed 
hopeless and helpless. He did not ex- 
pect the Prime Minister to bring forward 
his proposals at once; but he, for one, 
desired to enter his protest against a 
policy which he feared was too likely to 
be to the convenience of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—namely, letting this 
question drift along. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wit11am Harcourt): Sir, 
I rejoice to hear a speech from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) on the 
subject of Irish policy. If there is 
anything to regret in the existence of 
the late Government, it is that the right 
hon. Gentleman—one of the greatest 
ornaments of the House, and an Irish- 
man of whom Ireland is preud—was 
dumb on the question of Ireland. To- 
night we have heard what Lord Bea- 
consfield called the “ first wild shriek of 
liberty.” In July and August last, 
when the most important determina- 
tions, which changed for ever the policy 
of the Irish Government, were taken by 
the late Administration, I desired, above 
all things, to know the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman upon those critical de- 
cisions. On that occasion we had 
speeches from the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
and the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), then the Member for Wood- 
stock, explanatory of that policy. There 
were speeches from the late Solicitor 
General (Sir John Gorst) which we do 
not forget, nor the response they re- 
ceived at the hands of the Ulster Mem- 
bers. Mr. Gibson, then ons of the most 
distinguished Members that ever sat for 
Dublin University, who was _ subse- 
quently Lord Chancellor of Ireland, ap- 

roved of the Irish policy of the late 

vernment. In the Recess we had a 
remarkable revelation from the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) at 
Sheffield, in which he stated that a con- 
sultation had been held many weeks 
before the last Liberal Government was 
turned out as to the course of Irish 
policy without the knowledge and with- 
out the responsibility of Government, 
and that the Gentlemen who afterwards 
formed the late Administration were 
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determined to take a different course. 
Those were important decisions affecting 
the present situation, and it is surprising 
that the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman be age (Mr. Plunket) was not 
then heard. The right hon. Gentleman 
complains of delay on the part of the 
present Government in stating a definite 

licy for Ireland, and asserts that the 
ate Administration had made up their 
minds as to what they were to do in re- 
ference to the National League. Is that 
a fact? Did the late Government an- 
nounce a definite policy on that subject 
in the Queen’s Speech? What was the 
meaning of those ‘‘ hypothetical para- 
graphs?’’ What was the meaning—to 
borrow another phrase from Lord Bea- 
consfield—of that ‘transient and em- 
barrassed phantom” which went upon 
so hurried a mission to Ireland? The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), in an address to his new con- 
stituents at Paddington, described the 
late Administration as a fortunate Go- 
vernment till the day of the Queen’s 
Speech, when it met for the first time 
with a bit of bad luck. But the fortu- 
nate Government which met with a bit 
of bad luck on the day the Queen’s 
Speech was settled lost ‘‘arespectable and 
estimable Nobleman”’ (the Earl of Car- 
narvon), who, to use the language of the 
noble Lord, threw up the government of 
Ireland. That was the Government which 
had so decided a policy, and which had 
made up its mind with regard to Ireland. 
But the noble Lord, in this same speech 
which he delivered the other night to 
his new constituents, stated that he had 
no particular reason for doubting that 
Lord Carnarvon had differed from the 
Members of the late Cabinet. Well, I 
should have thought that it ought not 
to be a difficult thing for one Cabinet to 
describe the sentiments of another upon 
a ~- policy of the Government. The 
noble Lord is not positive whether the 
late Lord Lieutenant for Ireland did or 
did not agree with the policy of the last 
Cabinet; but I will assume that he did 
agree with his Colleagues. Then why 
did this estimable Nobleman throw up 
the government of Ireland on the day 
the Queen’s Speech was delivered ? 
Then there is another official who is not 
altogether regarded as immaterial to the 
government of Ireland —I mean the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
But he has not even been mentioned, and 
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until within a few hours of the special 
mission of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) one would have supposed that 
the late Government never knew of such 
a person as a Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. He(Mr. W. H. Smith) 
also disagreed, but for what reason we 
have no information. All we know is 
that after the special and inspired mis- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman to Dub- 
lin in the position of Ohief Seoretary, 
the eminent and estimable Nobleman left 
Ireland ; and the change of policy of the 
late Government, agreed upon, it ap- 
peared, in December, wasthen announced 
to the public. That is the history of 
what I venture to say will remain to the 
latest period of political history the most 
extraordinary paragraph ever occurring 
in a Speech from the Throne. But we 
are almost as badly off as the late Go- 
vernment, for if their Lord Lieutenant 
threw up the government of Ireland, 
ours has hardly arrived there. Now, if 
a Government which had been in Office 
seven months could not announce a 
ary! because their Lord Lieutenant 
ad thrown up the government of Ire- 
land on the day of the meeting of Par- 
liament, it would certainly be unreason- 
able to expect the present Government, 
whose Lord Lieutenant had hardly 
reached Dublin, to make a definite state- 
ment with regard to their Irish policy. 
We must have time to receive official 
information. I know we are inferior to 
the late Administration, because the 
noble Lord has told us that their deter- 
mination not to renew the Crimes Act 
was taken weeks before they took Office. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHUROHILL : 
No, never. The right hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
that is my recollection, and I think if 
the noble Lord will consult the unautho- 
rized version of his speech I am not 
very incorrect. 

Lory RANDOLPH OHURCHILL : 
The right hon. Gentleman leaves out a 
very important qualification. I said 
some hon. Gentlemen who formed the 
late Administration came together some 
time before the question of renewing 
the Crimes Act came up in Parliament, 
and came to the conclusion that in ab- 
sence of official information that might 
be subsequently furnished, it did not 
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appear on the surface of things that 
there was cause for a renewal of it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : I am 
sorry I did not read this qualification. 
There is not the least doubt that if a 
Government finds information that leads 
them to reverse their policy they will 
do so. I admit that it was a very im- 
portant decision ; and though, no doubt, 
the noble Lord wished it kept a secret, 
as it was from his own Party, people are 
indiscreet, and it must have got out. 
But I will not dwell on that except to 
say it is not usual and not very prudent 
for a Government with responsibility to 
come to such a determination. But Ido 
not feel justified in detaining the House 
upon what is really a question how long 
we shall continue to debate the Address. 
We cannot be expected now to make a 
declaration of Irish policy. My right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) has said he 
will make his declaration at as early a 
period as he prudently can. The diffi- 
culties surrounding the question, the 
complexity of the social condition of Ire- 
nat and the difficulties of the political 
situation, have been admitted. We 
must be cautious, and must discuss this 
matter in as temperate a spirit as we 
can. No man can admire the eloquence 
of the right hon. Gentleman more than 
I do; but the question is hardly im- 
proved, nor can it be determined, by 
eloquence. There are hard questions of 
fact to be dealt with. My right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
does not intend at the present time to 
make any pro , and has given his 
undertaking that this matter shall be 
brought forward at as early a period as 
the regen | and complexity of the 
question will permit. It is premature 
and profitless to proceed with an imper- 
fect discussion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Plunket) says the Prime 
Minister proposes a skilful course; but 
I say it is a common-sense course, and 
that any other would have only provoked 
the bitterest discussion upon a question 
not 7 ripe for discussion, and upon 
which we are not prepared to announce 


a policy. 

rd GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he should not have taken part in the 
debate if it had not been for the re- 
markable speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt), 
in reply to the temperate request of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Plunket). They 
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were now asked to assent to the Address 
in reply to the Speech, which contained 
paragraphs declaring that the Union 
was a fundamental w of the Realm, 
and announcing that measures for the 
restoration of social order in Ireland 
were to be introduced. Now the Prime 
Minister asked them — in sub- 
stance to those 8. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Assent to the 
whole substance of the Address. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: As- 
sent to the whole substance of the Ad- 
dress; and what his right hon. Friend 
wanted to know was, whether they were 
to assent in all sincerity, or merely for 
the purpose of gaining time and lulling 
to sleep — which the right hon. 
Gentleman had created in every part of 
the United Kingdom? To this request 
they had the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 
just delivered, which was merely a repe- 
tition of one of his hustings harangues. 
It was unwise of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to call attention to 
past controversies; and if the Govern- 
ment did not tumble to pieces in the 
next few weeks, his impression was that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be very 
glad not to be reminded of the expres- 
sions which he had used in those speeches 
of his. The last occasion on which the 
right hon. Gentleman addressed a public 
audience, subsequent to the elections, 
he made certain remarks of a peculiar 
character. He declared that he was not 
anxious to turn out the late Government. 
What he wished was “that they should 
stew in their own Parnellite juice.”” And 
he proceeded to say— 

“They would then stink in the nostrils of 
the country ; and when they were flung, dis- 
credited and disgraced, to the country, the 
nation would pronounce final judgment upon 
them.” 

That was the opinion the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed a few weeks ago 
with reference to one section of that 
House — the followers of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. Did 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sti) 
entertain the same views ?—because, 
as had been pointed out, the National 
League were, at the present moment, in 
a great part of Ireland in possession of 
the field. Was it to be supposed that 
because, in June last, the late Govern- 
ment were not prepared to renew the 
Coercion Bill, the present Government— 
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things having deveioped much since in 
Treland—were justified in withholding 
all mention of their policy for the reason 
stated ? What was that reason? That, 
although the Government came into 
Office on the Irish Question, they were 
in such a position that they were not 
even ripe for the announcement of any 
policy. Speaking for himself, having 
lived a large part of his life in Ireland, 
he would, under the same circumstances, 
arrive at the same decision which he 
arrived at last June as to the Coercion 
Act; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
thought they were wrong, he might 
have reflected upon the argument of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, who stated that it would 
be absurd with the one hand to largely 
extend the franchise, and with the other 
deprive the Irish people of their civil 
liberties. This only showed that greater 
value ought to be attached to their ulti- 
mate decision, because they had shown 
that they were most reluctant to intro- 
duce coercion. As the late Government 
had been practically turned out on the 
Irish Question, their Successors ought 
to be prepared with an alternative policy. 
What was the course which the Govern- 
ment proposed tu take? They proposed 
to leave them absolutely in the dark for 
a month as to their Irish proposals, and 
then to commence an examination of the 
question. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We have 
commenced it now. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: You 
have commenced it now ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the examination which had commenced 
was to apply to a noble Lord (Lord de 
Vesci), one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Loyal and Patriotic Union. 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the very policy which he had 
most energetically condemned a short 
time back. Some years ago a proposal 
was made to examine into the griev- 
ances of Ireland, with the view of sug- 
gesting some remedy, and the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed himself with great 
clearness on that policy. Here was the 
passage which he happened to come 
across a few days ago— 


‘* What is the Bs seegane He (Mr. Butt 
says great dissatisfaction exists in Ireland, an 

we are to promise to inquire, with a view toa 
removal of this dissatisfaction. If dissatisfac- 
tion exists in a country, does he think the 
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vague promise of an intention to inquire into 
it can be held a fitting mode in which a great 
Assembly like the Imperial Parliament should 
— sae things ? Z a re 
trary, it is a dangerous, a tri m ‘or 
Parliament to adopt to encounter national dis- 
satisfaction, if it really exists, with the assurance 
that may mean anything or nothing, which 
may. . . attract a passing breath of popularity, 
but which, when the day of trial comes, may 
found entirely to fail them. It is a method of 
proceeding which, whatever Party may be in 

wer, or whatever measures may be adopted, 

trust this House will never condescend to 
adopt.” 


That was the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
were now adopting. [Mr. GuapsTonE: 
No.] Well, if any Minister would 
get up and state that they had made 
up their minds on the two important 
eae mentioned in the Address, 

ey would remove many doubts enter- 
tained in different parts of the country. 
During the recent elections the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 
was very sarcastic on the course adopted 
by the late Government. He spoke of 
it as a policy of “soft words and hard 
cash.” If they had initiated such a 
policy, they did it for the purpose of 
preserving the Union ; but the . mean 
ment was now borrowing the policy of 
soft words and hard cash, as far as could 
be made out, to undermine the Union. 
If there was any one person in the 
House who ought to have been pre- 
ae with a policy, and to whom they 

ad a right to look for explanations, it 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
No man had used such violent language 
towards the hon. Member for Cork and 
his Friends as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He recollected him de- 
nouncing the doctrines of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) as 
those of assassination and treason, and 
he declared that the object was to gain 
“nefarious ends by felonious means.” 
That was the language the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer applied to an Associa- 
tion which he proposed to leave para- 
mount over Ireland, and who, to-night, 
declined to indicate any step for putting 
down what he had so strongly con- 
demned. When, last year, the danger 
in Ireland of the extension of the fran- 
chise was pointed out, the Prime Minis- 
ter, when confronted with the possibility 
of 85 Members being returned to Par- 
liament pledged to Home Rule, said he 
had sufficient confidence that hon. Mem- 
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bers would be true to themselves, and 
that any combination for the Repeal of 
the Union would be met by the English 
and Scottish Members. Well, 85 such 
Members were returned, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was true to himself, 
because the moment he found he could 
not obtain Office without the co-opera- 
tion of those 85 Members their co- 
operation was invited. The circum- 
stances under which they now met were 
of avery gravecharacter; and they desired 
some more definite expression of opinion 
from Her Majesty’s Government than 
any that had as yet fallen from them. 
He admitted that they had only been a 
short time in Office; but during the last 
six years they had held Office continually, 
with the exception of about six months. 
It was often supposed that in Ireland 
those who were opposed to the views of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) and the separation of the 
two Kingdoms incurred great obloquy ; 
but the person whom the Irish hated 
above all was a treacherous friend; and 
that was the part which Her Majesty’s 
Government had been playing. Either 
the Government intended to maintain 
the Union, or they did not intend to do 
so. The longer they delayed in an- 
nouncing their decision the greater 
would be the difficulties which they had 
to encounter. On that side of the 
House, therefore, they asked for further 
information to be given, not in any 
Party spirit, but in all sincerity, because 
they considered themselves bound in 
duty.to do so. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
said, he did not propose to take up much 
time in replying to the speech just 
delivered by the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton), and which, he could 
not help thinking, must have been pre- 
pared in consideration of some different 
course than that which had actually 
been taken by the Government. The 
noble Lord had spoken as though the 
Government were asking the House to 
pledge itself definitely to views to which 
the noble Lord and his Friends were 
opposed in the matter of Ireland. On 
the contrary, the Government had ac- 
cepted in the usual form the Address in 
answer to the Queen’s Speech, and was 
neither giving any pledge nor asking 
any pledge from any Member of the 
House. The noble Lord, however, 
wished to obtain a pledge ; for he asked, 
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both at the beginning and end of his 
speech, whether enone of the Address 
were to be accepted in all sincerity as 
committing the House and the Govern- 
ment to the propositions contained in 
the Address? The noble Lord had had 
a larger Parliamentary experience than 
he had had himself; and the noble Lord 
ought to know, by this time, that the 
Answer to Her Majesty’s Speech was 
always so worded as to commit the 
House to nothing except that they 
thanked Her Majesty for giving them 
the information contained in the Speech. 
In fact, throughout the whole Address 
they re-echoed each paragraph of the 
Queen’s Speech; and, of course, as a 
matter of Constitutional law, it was 
perfectly understood that Her Majesty, 
in giving them that information, was 
acting on the advice of the Government 
which was in power at the time when 
the Speech was delivered. . Under these 
circumstances, he wished it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that, in accepting the 
Address to the Throne practically as it 
had been prepared by the late Govern- 
ment, they were not asking the House 
to pledge itself to anything; and they 
did not consider that the late Govern- 
ment, in putting the Address before 
them, asked them to commit themselves 
to anything either. The noble Lord 
now said that the time had come when 
the Government must express them- 
selves definitely on the question of 
Ireland. The noble Lord had even 
gone so far as to tell them that they had 
turned out the late Government on the 
= of Ireland. Clearly the late 
overnment had fallen because it was 
utterly impossible that it could retain 
Office any longer. He thought it would 
have been a little more decent if they 
had left Office a little earlier. As a 
matter of fact, it had been absolutely 
beyond the power of Gentlemen on his 
own side of the House to keep it in 
Office any longer. It was a physical 
impossibility to keep an empty sack 
upright; and the late Government had 
been in that position when they had 
met Parliament without having any 
policy at all, either upon the question 
of Ireland or upon any other question. 
Had the late Government had any 
policy on any subject? Had they 
any policy, for instance, with 
to the question of the condition of 
the agricultural labourer upon which 
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they had fallen? Well, perhaps the 
had had two policies ; but thé tee had 
been utterly different, and inconsistent 
with each other. There had been the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had been the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin), 
which had been announced in the begin- 
ning of the evening of the debate ; and 
then they had had the totally different 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) who had preceded him 
in the Office which he now held. Now, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were very much 
interested in the condition of the unem- 
ployed, and wished to call the attention 
of the House to it by the Queen’s Speech. 
But had hon. Gentlemen opposite any 
policy with regard to relieving the dis- 
tress of the unemployed? As to Ireland, 
they had had no other policy than one 
of hypothesis. It seemed that even in 
a Tory Cabinet they had not altogether 
been a happy family; and it was only 
under the pressure of actual Parliamen- 
tary conflict that they had made up their 
minds to say something definite. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Hamilton) had informed the House 
that he had warned them as to the 
danger of extending the franchise in 
Ireland. But what was the action taken 
by one of his noble Colleagues? Ina 
speech which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had just delivered he had re- 
minded them of the dangers incurred b 
conferring the franchise on the Iris 
people, and the inevitable result of creat- 
ing a majority hostile to our institutions. 
At the time when the question was being 
discussed a Motion had been made by 
an hon. Member opposite (Mr. Brodrick) 
to refuse the extension of the franchise 
to Ireland. The noble Lord had then 
spoken of this proposal as a re-actionary 
one, and as a slur and a stigma upon 
that country. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I was below the Gangway then. 

Mr. JOSEPH OHAMBERLAIN 
wanted to know if the noble Lord’s opi- 
nion changed in accordance with the 
particular seat in the House on which 
he sat ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I do not suppose that anything said 
below the Gangway could possibly bind 
anyone sitting here. 
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Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN said, 
that the views expressed by the noble 
Lord had been those of a large section of 
his Party, of the right hon. Gentleman 
who was now the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), of 
Lord Iddesleigh, who was then in that 
House, and of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for East Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners), and some six or seven pro- 
minent Members of the then Oppo- 
sition, who had walked out of the House 
rather than vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment for refusing the extension of the 
franchise to Ireland. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
that he had not been near the House at 
the time. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN said, 
the right hon. Member for West Bristol 
had been worse than he had supposed. 
It appeared that on the occasion of 
this important Amendment, which, ac- 
cording to the noble Lord, was caleu- 
lated to prevent great disaster, and 
the return to that House of a vast ma- 
jority of Irish Members, whose action 
would betray the interest of the country, 
the right hon. Gentleman was not any- 
where near the House. Then the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) told them 
that they had turned out the late Go- 
vernment upon the Irish Question. That 
was not the fact; but, even if it were so, 
surely the noble Lord did not mean that 
they were to have an alternative policy 
the first day they entered Office. That 
view was a different one from that 
which had been consistently held by the 
Tory Party for almost a generation. 
Sir Robert Peel had refused to prescribe 
until he was called in. It was perfectly 
monstrous to ask them, in a matter of 
this difficulty and complication, to come 
to a conclusion on all the details of their 
policy in a few days, when, by their own 
confession, the Members of the late Go- 
vernment took six months to consider 
their policy, and had not come to a con- 
clusion even then. In a speech, again, 
which the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had made at Sheffield he had 
referred to the sources of accurate infor- 
mation which the late Government had 
possessed with regard to Ireland, and 
had told them that weeks before the late 
Government had fallen they had come 
toaconclusion. They had been told at 
first that there had been nothing which 
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would warrant the Government in “p- 
plying for exceptional powers in Ireland. 
hen had the late Government received 
the information upon which they had de- 
termined to apply for these exceptional 
owers? All that the Queen’s Speech 
ad done was to express the opinion 
that it might be necessary, under certain 
circumstances, to make some further pro- 
posal on the subject. On the Thursday 
when Parliament met for the discussion 
of the Queen’s Speech the Government 
had no policy, although they had had 
six months in which to get special infor- 
mation. The late Government had had 
six months’ official information, and the 
reports and the advice of the Nobleman 
whom they appointed as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and whose services were 
deemed so valuable that he was ap- 
— to this position—though it was 
nown that he could only hold it for six 
months; and yet they could not make 
up their minds that it was necessary to 
introduce coercive measures. Then came 
the little incident to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had referred. They 
sent a distinguished Member of their 
Administration (Mr. W. H. Smith) as 
Chief Secretary to Ireland; and within 
24 hours information sent by him by 
telegraph was deemed sufficient to out- 
weigh all the previous information sup- 
plied to them by Lord Carnarvon and by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 24 
hours there was a grand new policy, 
and a declaration that the Government 
had determined upon coercive measures. 
The motives which led them to adopt 
this policy, when they knew that they 
were going to fall on the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), were very obvious. The 
agg gover was a very simple one. 
he Irish Question was a matter of the 
utmost gravity, complexity, difficulty, 
and importance. As it presented itself 
to the present Government, it was a ques- 
tion of much greater gravity and im- 
portance than that which the late Go- 
vernment appeared to have considered 
it. They, it appeared, had only this 
simple point to decide—whether or not 
they had sufficient information of out- 
rages in Ireland to justify them in intro- 
ducing a coercive or restrictive measure. 
But the present Government had always 
said that nothing could induce them to 
limit their consideration to such a point 
as that without considering the condi- 
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tion of the Land Question and the de- 
mands now for the first time formally 
promulgated by Representatives who 
were clearly entitled to speak for five- 
sixths of the people of Ireland. These 
were all questions which Her Majesty’s 
Government insisted on eonsidering to- 
gether; and they had so far extended 
the limits of the inquiry, and made it the 
more desirable that time should be given 
for arriving at a conclusion. If hon. 
Members asked them to-night to declare 
their policy, they would frankly tell 
them that they had not one to give. 
They pledged themselves to pursue an 
inquiry which should enable them to 
state their policy. That inquiry com- 
menced on Monday. It was one not yet 
concluded. It was their desire and in- 
tention to conclude it at as early a date 
as possible; and as soon as they could his 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister had 
stated that the result of Her Majesty’s 
Government’s deliberations would be 
communicated to the House. 


Amendment moved. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I do not wish to prolong this debate to 
the inconvenience of the House; but 
the circumstances under which the House 
has met this evening are of a very 
peculiar and grave character, and there 
are certain matters on which I think 
Members of this House have a right to 
ask for the clearest and fullest informa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, for technical 
reasons of procedure, has not been able 
hitherto to take part in the debate which 
has been going on; but the Amendment 
which is now before the House will 
afford him an opportunity of answering 
any inquiries, if he thinks it wise or 
prudent todoso. The Government have 
told us that it is not, at the present mo- 
ment, in their power to lay their state- 
ment of Irish policy before Parliament. 
They have not told us at what time they 
will be able to make that statement. The 
Prime Minister seemed tothink that on or 
about the 22nd of March this might be 
done ; but, fortunately for the public, a 
day has been definitely mentioned in the 
House of Lords by the Representative of 
the Government there on which the Irish 
policy of the Government is to be dis- 
closed. The date is a most interesting 
one, though of a most ominous character ; 
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the Irish policy of the Government will 
be disclosed to Parliament will be the 
celebrated Ist of April. I cannot think 
it accidental. I imagine it must: be a 
coincidence that the day has been chosen 
for the commencement of the Govern- 
ment’s Irish policy. But there are indi- 
cations of a policy on which I think we 
have a right to question the Govern- 
ment. We have a right to question the 
Government on the indications of their 
policy, which are afforded by the 7 
pointment as Chief Secretary of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley). We have a right, before we 
oR with this Address, to ask that right 
on. Gentleman, who has avoided taking 
part in this debate as yet, whether he 
still adheres to the sentiments about 
Ireland which he expressed a short time 
ago—in the month of January—at 
Chelmsford—sentiments which were dis- 
tinctly made, which were evidently most 
carefully prepared, and in giving which 
to the public he expressly said that 
he spoke “ advisedly.” We have a 
right to know—for he does not. re- 
quire time to make up his mind on 
this subject—whether he adheres to 
the policy which he then considered 
necessary? I know that the right 
hon. Gentleman is a man of honour, 
and I am perfectly certain he is not onl 
acquainted with, but is possessed by, ail 
the honourable traditions of English 
statesmanship. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman have stated as definitely as 
he did that nothing short of the “ ab- 
solute and total removal” of the Irish 
Members from Westminster was ne- 
cessary in January, and take Office in a 
Liberal Government in the month of 
February prepared to abandon that 
policy? I know he would not; there- 
fore, there is an indication in the ap- 
pointment of the right hon. Gentleman 
of the policy which the Government are 
going to pursue. If this is so, why 
could not the Government state it now ? 
The Prime Minister has seen man 
Governments come into Office; and 
would ask him, was there ever a Go- 
vernment which came into Office which 
did not, at the earliest moment, afford 
to Parliament a general outline of what 
their policy was to be? The late Go- 
vernment, at all events, did not err on 
that point. They occupied precisely the 
same time as the present Government 
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had occupied in getting themselves to- 
ether; and on the day they met Par- 
lament my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) stated clearly to 
the House what the general outline of 
their policy would be, not only with 
regard to Ireland, but with regard to 
the general affairs of the country. But 
there is another thing on which we are 
bound to ask for information. I have 
alluded to the indication which is 
afforded us of the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Ireland by the 
appointment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle; but 
there is another indication which, if 
possible, is stronger still. When I look 
on the distinguished array of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite I miss a well-known 
face. No light, or ordinary, or trivial 
reason can be alleged why I do not see 
opposite to me the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington). Viewing the great 
position which the. noble Marquess oc- 
cupied before the country and in the 
Liberal Party, viewing the fact that 
almost since the year 1859 or 1860, in 
every Liberal Government which has 
existed since then, the noble Marquess 
has taken a part—and in the last two 
Liberal Governments a most prominent 
part—lI say we are entitled to ask, solely 
on public grounds, why the noble Mar- 
quess has refused to co-operate with the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government? Bearing in mind the un- 
equivocal and straightforward manner 
in which the noble Marquess has, on 
more than one occasion, given to the 
public his views about the government 
of Ireland, the absolutely unequivocal 
manner in which he has pronounced 
for the maintenance of the Vogislative 
Union between the two countries, we 
are entitled, in the absence of any 
explanation, to assume, even more posi- 
tively than we assumed from the appoint- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, that the policy 
of the Government towards Ireland is not 
the maintenance, but the destruction 
and the repeal of the Legislative Union ; 
and I will appeal to the noble Marquess 
to say whether we are, or are not, 
justified in arriving at that conclusion ? 
These are points on which the public 
require information. The whole coun- 
try wants to know from one of the men 
at the head of public affairs—one whom 
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the Prime Minister ially referred to 
in his first Mid Lothian address—why 
he no longer is a Member of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen, and why he no 
longer is willing to co-operate with the 
present Prime Minister? I think that 
we are pretty correct in surmising that 
the same reason that brought about the 
inclusion of the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle led to the exclusion of the 
noble Marquess. If Repeal ofthe Union 
is your po icy—and obviously it is, be- 
cause I do not believe that on any other 
question the noble Marquess would 
have parted from you—if that is your 
policy, why cannot you say so in general 
terms? You could say merely that the 
Government have come into Office to 
carry out the policy of independence 
which five-sixths of the Irish people 
demand. That must be your policy, 
judging from the inclusion in the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Member for 
Neweastle, and from the exclusion of 
the noble Marquess, and why not avow 
it? There is a reason for this delay, 
and beating about the bush, and these 
references to old speeches—a most in- 
cautious proceeding of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. [Zaughter.} I speak with the 
utmost seriousness. I believe that the 
Repeal of the Union would be a fatal 
policy for Ireland; but if there is a 

licy which can by any means be more 

atal it is the unnecessary prolongation, 

for the lowest Party purposes, of the 
dreadful state of uncertainty which 
exists in that country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary came to 
the conclusion that he would destroy the 
late Government because their Irish 
policy was inadequate. That was the 
statement of the Trish Chief Secretary, 
who brushed away all the nonsense 
about three acres and a cow. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon. I made no state- 
ment of that kind. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHUROHILL: 
I have a very clear recollection of read- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
with the greatest interest and attention ; 
and I noticed with the utmost delight— 
not only for controversial purposes, but 
generally for the credit of the new Go- 
vernment—that he stated in so many 
words that what the late Government 
fell on was the question of Ireland, and 
what the present Government had come 
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in upon was the question of Ireland. If 
Iam wrong in that I apologize to the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but if he will do 
me the favour of referring to, I think, 
his first speech at Newcastle, he will 
find I have not misrepresented him. 
That being so, the Government are 
hardly entitled to the large amount of 
time which they claim to decide on their 
Irish policy ; and, certainly, if it is to 
be put in the form of a Bill they may 
take more time. But respecting the 
general outline of their policy with 
regard to social order, the question of 
legislative independence, and the Land 
Question, they are bound to take the 
public into their confidence at a far 
earlier date than the Ist of April. But 
if they will not accede to this suggestion, 
the right hon. Gentleman will not think 
it unreasonable in us to call upon him, 
missing from his side one of his oldest, 
his most tried, his truest, and one of his 
most experienced Colleagues, to say why 
that noble Marquess no longer forms 
part of his Government. To that infor- 
mation the public is entitled. I have 
risen to extract it; and I do not think 
that any Member will assert that itis an 
unreasonable or unjustifiable —— 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I shall not 
attempt to interest or amuse the House 
by following the speech of the noble 
Lord in the spirit in which it was deli- 
vered. If I understand him rightly, 
he, on the first day of our meeting Par- 
liament three days after our first Cabinet 
Council, thinks it necessary to accuse us 
of unnecessarily prolonging the state of 
uncertainty in Ireland for the lowest 
Party purposes. This is what he is 
throwing off in the character of a Mem- 
ber of the Opposition. That is the 
accusation for which he thinks he has 
already got sufficient ground. All I 
can say, Sir, is this—that if that be the 
spirit in which, either by the Govern- 
ment or by an Opposition, either by a 
Liberal Party or by a Conservative 
Party, or by an Irish or Nationalist 
Party, the great questions connected 
with the condition and future of Ireland 
are to be treated in this House, it is 
idle for any man, or for any set of men, 
to address themselves to the settlement 
of the difficulty. Hope is extinguished, 
and nothing but despair is found in its 
place. I shall not, therefore, reply to 
the noble Lord in the spirit of that 
speech. I have laid down a resolution 
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for myself, and I will adhere to it as 
long as human nature will permit me, 
that in addressing myself to this, the 
most difficult and arduous of all the 
questions which in 53 years of political 
life I have had to deal with, I will re- 
nounce from the very first every motive, 
every topic, every phrase of Party accu- 
sation, and will studiously avoid to the 
best of my humble ability, and with 
allowance, perhaps, for human in- 
firmities—I will studiously avoid every 
word which can justly excite a sentiment 
of animosity, either on the part of Gen- 
tlemen opposite or on the part of those 
Irish Members now constituting a large 
majority with whom upon so many 
occasions in the former Parliament we 
were so frequently in conflict. That, 
Sir, is my apology—an apology which 
will, I hope, last and hold good for 
some time—for not noticing the accusa- 
tions of the noble Lord. Nor will I 
comment on the circumstance of his 
striving at the very first moment of his 
appearing on the Opposition Bench to 
envenom this difficult and arduous ques- 
tion by the introduction—[ Cries of 
“No!” }] Well, I would take away 
even that word if you like. To en- 
venom a question, I think, is not an 
unnatural comment upon the speech of 
one who, before he has facts, either 
good or bad, to speak upon, thinks it 
necessary to accuse us of prolonging the 
state of uncertainty in Ireland for the 
lowest Party purposes. I will say no- 
thing to perplex or embarrass the ques- 
tion ; ee therefore, instead of saying 
to “envenom”’ it, with regard to the 
meaning of the noble Lord, I will an- 
swer it in such respects as it has refer- 
ence to me with respect to my noble 
Friend the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington). I heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) a 
compliment to my noble Friend in the 
debate on the Address, on account of 
the clearness with which he, at any rate, 
haddelivered his sentiments on the sub- 
ject of the Repeal of the Union, and 
ad exempted himself, therefore, from 
all necessity of further appeal on that 
subject. Then I apprehend, if I am 
competent to speak, there can be no 
doubt or question whatever about the 
views of my noble Friend in that matter. 
In respect to the conduct of my noble 
Friend, the noble Lord appeals to me to 
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explain the motives for that conduct. It 
is, however, not my duty. It would be 
a gross intrusion on the rights of my 
noble Friend were I to undertake any- 
thing of that kind. Whether there be 
occasion for the question or not, it is a 
proceeding entirely unprecedented in 
this House to call upon any one Mem- 
ber of this House to explain the motives 
of another. With respect to the legiti- 
mate portions of the appeal, and ques- 
tions of the noble Lord, I will answer. 
The noble Lord says that the appoint- 
ment of my right hon. Friend the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
is an indication of the spirit and ten- 
dency of the Government. Well, Sir, 
he has asked my right hon. Friend whe- 
ther he adheres to the expressions of a 
particular speech delivered by him. I 
cannot presume to doubt, speaking for 
a Colleague, that to the general purport 
and spirit of his pre he adheres. 
For my own part, I am not in posses- 
sion, nor would it be possible for me to 
be in possession, of all that has been 
said, or even all the important declara- 
tions that have been wade by my Ool- 
leagues; but this I will say—that, so far 
as I know, the opinions of my right hon. 
Friend—and I have had some opportu- 
nities of learning them—lI anticipate the 
greatest advantage from the aecession 
of my right hon. Friend to the Govern- 
ment; because I believe that in a per- 
fectly open and liberal spirit he will 
apply himself to the consideration of this 
difficult subject, and will afford to us 
the most valuable assistance in our 
efforts at its solution. Now, the noble 
Lord appears to think that I am bound, 
on this occasion, to discuss the Repeal 
of the Union. Sir, I do not mean to 
discuss upon this occasion any Irish 

uestion whatever. If I enter upon a 

iscussion of the Repeal of the Union 
on this occasion, how am‘I to resist, as I 
have intimated my intention to resist, 
the appeal which the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. W. O’Brien) is, of 
course, from his position, perfectly en- 
titled to take, that upon this occasion we 
shall diseuss the subject of evictions iu 
Ireland? That is a question of the 
deepest interest, and of greatest im- 
portance; and there are many other 
questions of the deepest interest, and of 
the greatest importance, which are open 
and before the public mind with respect 
to Ireland. For example, the question of 
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social order in Ireland may admit, and 
does apparently admit, of doubt as 
to the manner in which it should 
be dealt with. But were I to discuss 
one point connected with this social 
order, or with the integrity of the Em- 
pire in Ireland, on this occasion, I 
could not refuse to go over the whole 
circuit of those great and important 
subjects with the certainty of occupying 
much of the time of the House, and with 
no advantage whatever. I pass on from 
this portion of the speech of the noble 
Lord with one observation. The noble 
Lord has said that whatever indication 
may be drawn from the appointment of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Morley), 
he must observe that the intentions of 
the Government are to be inferred from 
its general composition and its general 
temper. It would have been a singular 
thing if we had inferred the intentions 
of the late Government from the speeches 
made by the noble Lord while he still 
sat below the Gangway, and when no- 
body could be bound at all by the utter- 
ances he gave forth. Sir, the noble 
Lord has appealed to me on another 
point, which is this—he says that he 
appealed to me to know that upon every 
occasion Governments have begun with 
a general declaration of policy. I an- 
swer the noble Lord frankly in the nega- 
tive. It has not been the rule for Go 
vernments to begin with a general 
declaration of their policy. Upon rare 
and exceptional occasions declarations 
of that kind may, perhaps, have been 
made; but I would almost venture to 
say, fully admitting the truth of the 
noble Lord’s observation, that I have 
witnessed the entrance of many Govern- 
ments to power, and I would venture to 
say that, excepting in, perhaps, two or 
three instances out of something like 
from 15 to 20, no such thing has been 
done. The earliest case of an important 
Government which I was connected with 
was the Government of Sir Robert Peel. 
In the case of Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment, which entered Office in Septem- 
ber, 1841, the policy of the Government 
was inferred, if I remember right, from 
what had taken place out-of-doors ; and 
although Sir Robert Peel came into Office 
known to be a friend of the principle of 
the Corn Law, but intending to amend 
the Corn Law, five months were allowed 
to elapse before Sir Robert Peel de- 
clared his intentions with regard to that 
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law. Now, with respect to the case the 
noble Lord quoted, he says that when 
the late Government entered Office the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) declared the policy of the Go- 
vernment. What policy did the right 
hon. Baronet declare? Let no one 
suppose for a moment that I am finding 
fault with him. I received the state- 
ment of his policy in a spirit with which 
I think I may say the spirit shown to- 
night does not correspond. ‘The open- 
ing statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which was eweged judicial, was 
a statement that there was much in the 
conduct of Earl Spencer that he disap- 
proved, and the statement that the late 
Government had determined to try the 
experiment of governing Ireland with- 
vut the aid of the old method of repres- 
sive criminal legislation. They were not 
prepared, in the state of circumstances 
they had before them, to apply to Ire- 
land the old method—which they con- 
sidered an antiquated and very doubtful 
method—of repressive criminal legisla- 
tion. That was the length to which the 
right hon. Gentleman went; and I am 
bound to say that I think it was as far 
as he could be fairly expected to go. 
Well, Sir, that lengthwe have gone 
already; that declartion we have 
already made. It is made in our ad- 
dresses to ourconstituents. It has been 
made by me in this House. I have told 
you that according to the knowledge we 
are able to acquire of the condition of 
Ireland, although that condition is grave, 
and requires our closest consideration 
with a view to remedy, yet that we are 
not prepared, and do not think we should 
be justified in the state of the facts as 
they have come before us, in asking you 
at this moment to choose for your form 
of remedy the mode of repressive cri- 
minal legislation. We have gone, Sir, 
a great deal further on our accession to 
Office than the right hon. Gentleman 
went; because while he in a very great 
degree, I think, confined himself at that 
time, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
very limited reference to a renewal of 
the Land Purchase Act—while he con- 
fined himself in the main to the great 
negative announcement, which was, in 
point of fact, a most important announce- 
ment, of policy, and was destined, as he 
ought to have seen, to exercise infallibly, 
whoever might be in Office, a most im- 
portant influence on the future policy of 
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this country with to Ireland— 
while he confined himself to that nega- 
tive statement, we have not confined our- 
selves to such a negative statement ; but 
we said that it will be our duty—that it 
is our immediate duty—that it is a duty 
the execution of which has already been 
begun—to consider carefully and in de- 
tail what are the measures of a positive 
and substantive character which weought 
to adopt by way of applying a remedy 
to what, I think, on all hands, amidst 
all our differences of view, is admitted 
to be the greatest evils. Therefore, 
what I say is this—the noble Lord found 
it nec to have six months of expe- 
rience and inquiry and consideration 
about the state of Ireland ; and at the 
end of that time he had not been able 
to make up his mind whether coercive 
legislation was or was not necessary. 
He admitted an approximation towards 
making up his mind. He thought it was 
likely to be necessary; and he introduced 
that somewhat novel form in the Queen’s 
Speech of acquainting the House with 
the workings of the mind of the Cabinet 
on this difficult and doubtful subject, 
affecting the condition of that country. 
That, Sir, is the answer I have to make 
to the noble Lord, and indeed substan- 
tially it amounts to this. The noble 
Lord says that to ask till the Ist of 
April as a date is oe a time un- 
reasonably long. ell, Sir, I would 
say it appears to me that that is rather 
a questionable declaration on the part of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord took 
six months to consider whether he 
should or should not apply coercive 
legislation in Ireland, and could not 
make up his mind. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Where does the right hon. Gentleman 
gather that? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: From the 
Queen’s Speech, which you advised. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The Queen’s Speech was adopted before 
Parliament met. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: Exactly so; 
Iam perfectly aware of that circumstance. 
Queen’s Speeches are not made after 
Parliament meets. He made up his 
mind, I admit, in three days afterwards ; 
and it is a subject as to which it will be 
necessary to question the Members of 
the late Government what were the 
events which in those three days 
which made them adopt the resolution 
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they announced ; what was the course 
of events with regard to outrage, evic- 
tions, and order, and the various points 
bearing on the subject; what were the 
events that occurred between the 21st 
of January, when the Speech was made 
in this House, and the 25th of January, 
when we were told that, in 24 hours, the 
policy had been declared—what were 
the facts belonging to these four days 
which caused the mind of the Govern- 
ment to be changed? We are very 
anxious that the House and the public 
should be in possession of the interest- 
ing information ; and that information 
will be most interesting, as bearing upon 
the actual political situation, as well as 
upon the views and proceedings of the 
late Government. Sir, we have frankly 
given a pledge to the House that no 
time will voluntarily be lost by us; that 
we have before us a great and complex 
question, the most complex I have ever 
had to deal with. If I am told that the 
uncertainty in Ireland has been un- 
necessarily prolonged—I must say Iam 
so desirous to avoid crimination that I 
do not like to make the reply that sug- 

sts itself to me—I want to know why 
it is that the public mind has been in a 
state of uncertainty as to the Govern- 
ment of this country and the mode of 
treatment of Ireland since the result of 
the General Election became known ? 
Why was it that we heard so much, and 
hear so much to-night, about the over- 
throw of the late Government, as if, 
forsooth! it was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that this House should 
not be contented with the continued 
maintenance of a Government that had 
250 supporters out of a House of 670 
Members. It would be a marvellous 
thing, if a debate be raised, whether on 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) or 
on the prospects of the Irish Question, 
that this astonishing event should take 
place—that a Government with 250 sup- 

rters should continue to sit upon a 

ench which is uniformly occupied by 
those who have the confidence of a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, or, at 
the very least, by those who have some 
reason to sup that the House is not 
prepared to do otherwise than support 
them. Well, Sir, when the late Go- 
vernment—and I do not make any accu- 
sation about it—determined that with 
their 250 supporters they intended to 
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meet Parliament, I did not, in my own 
mind, condemn them ; but I said this— 
they are perfectly aware of the principle 
that a small minority of this House, 
those connected with a small minority 
of this House, are not the persons who 
are intended to carry on the government 
of the country; and the conclusion I 
came to was this—that they were going 
to continue their association with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and to en- 
deavour to examine whether they could 
not meet this great Irish question with 
some worthier, safer, and more perma- 
nent method than the old, often and 
unsatisfactorily-tried method of special 
criminal legislation. Sir, I should have 
rejoiced if that had been the case. [ Op- 
position laughter.) I hear the jeors, if I 
may so call them. They proceed from 
Gentlemen who are shocked at the very 
barest idea of friendly relations with 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
and almost every man of that Party. 
How many Members of the Party oppo- 
site are there who gave utterance to such 
an idea in July last, in August last, in 
September last, in October last, or in 
November last, or until the elections 
were decided, and that influence upon 
the English boroughs had been secured, 
which has so greatly contributed to swell 
the ranks of the minority opposite into 
a respectable minority? I was drawn 
into this remark from the interruption 
which came from that quarter of the 
House, and which actually suggested to 
me an idea I had no intention of express- 
ing. I should have rejoiced if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had arrived at the 

Id resolution to face this question as 
a substantive question, and to act on 
the proposition which the Earl of Car- 
narvon gave utterance to in the House of 
Lords at the end of the last Session, 
that you could not be always resorting 
to coercion; that you must look for 
something better than coercion as a 
means of governing Ireland; for I am 

uite sure of this—that if the right hon. 

entleman —— and the Marquess 
of Salisbury had been able to brace 
themselves to such a resolution, it is 
possible that they might have given dis- 
satisfaction to a portion of their own 
Friends ; it is possible that they might 
have made one of those Party sacrifices 
which seem now to have gone out of 
fashion, but which, in other days—the 
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days of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington —were deemed the highest 
honour—namely, when they saw the 
opportunity to serve the country, to cast 
to the winds every consideration of the 
effect upon the Party, and to secure to 
the nation the benefits which they alone 
—Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington—were capable of securing. 
I believe that is the case we have before 
us; but I do not presume—lI feel the 
overwhelming difficulties of this question 
to any Government that takes up the 
matter—the late Government came, I 
think, to a wrong decision ; but such are 
the difficulties of the case that I do not 
presume to blame them. I had thought, 
and I still think, that there were some 
among them who would have been able 
to face the danger and the difficulty. I 
have a strong impression that men among 
them, and eminent men among them, 
were prepared to take that course. They 
could not command union among them- 
selves, and before their difficulties they 
have fallen. Of their action I say I do 
not complain. I make no charge against 
them. In doubtful cases and in en- 
tangled cases of this kind it is very easy 
to make accusations, and the more violent 
the accusations are the more easy it is 
to make them and the louder are the 
cheers they evoke. I wish to renounce 
all feelings of that kind. We have 
before us a severe labour. We will not 
lose any time; but continue to address 
ourselves, as we have addressed ourselves, 
to it. We will not rest upon the ex- 
ample of the noble Lord, and say we 
must have six months’ experience, in- 
quiry, and consideration before we do 
what he did not do—arrive at a con- 
clusion. I have been bold enough to 
indicate to-night—so earnestly was I 
desirous to meet the feeling which must 
prevail in this difficult state of cireum- 
stances—that within no long time after 
the necessary transactions connected with 
the Estimates are concluded, I hope to 
be able to open to some degree the views 
of the Government with regard to those 
positive and substantive measures of a 
remedial character for Ireland which we 
may separate by calling them the ques- 
tion of social order, the question of the 
land, and the question of Irish govern- 
ment; but which I believe are essen- 
tially associated together by bands so 
strong that it is not in the power of man 
to disjoin them. We can do no more. 
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We cannot speak of the future. We 
stand in an attitude in which it would 
have been absurd, and in which we 
would have been guilty, if we had pre- 
tended to do more than I have indicated. 
I hope the House will accept our decla- 


ration in the good faith in which it has | p 


been given, and not approve the noble 
Lord’s attack, and accuse us of pro- 
longing uncertainty about Ireland for 
Party pone. All these charges of 
the noble Lord we pass by with con- 
siderable equanimity ; we shall strive to 
do our own duty to the best of our 
ability, and the best of men can do no 
more. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
had some expectation that the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) might 
have answered the appeal of my noble 
Friend near me (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), which certainly was ad- 
dressed more directly to him than to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone). But the right hon. Gentle- 
man made some remarks, in the course 
of his speech, which I think it is neces- 
sary, very shortly, to notice. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to question 
the conduct of the late Government in 
resolving to meet Parliament after the 
circumstances of the General Election. 
I can only say that that was a decision 
which we arrived at, to no small extent, 
upon the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself as to his own posi- 
tion. We had the best-of reasons for 
believing that he, at any rate, did not 
consider that he commanded a majority 
of the House of Commons. Whatever 
be our position in regard to this As- 
sembly, in our belief no Party has a 
majority in this House. There are 
three Parties in this House, and time 
alone can show which has the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons. But 
no sooner did we meet the House, and 
announce a policy with reference to Ire- 
land which included, but was by no 
means solely composed of, repressive 
legislation, than there was that com- 
bination between the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and his followers and 
those hon. Members who sit in that (the 
Irish) quarter of the House, by which 
he succeeded in obtaining that majority 
on which, I suppose, his Government is 
now based. I repudiate the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman that our pro- 
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posals with reference to Ireland were 
solely of coercive legislation. 
In our belief, and in the belief, 
of many others besides ourselves—I 
suspect in the belief of the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale—the 
rimary and most urgent necessity in 
the present condition of Ireland is to 
secure the supremacy of the Government 
of the Queen throughout the whole of 
that country, and vindicate the autho- 
rity of the law. But when we under- 
took to submit to Parliament measures 
for that purpose, at the same time we 
undertook, if we were successful in pass- 
ing those measures, that they should 
be immediately followed by further 
legislation on the great question cf the 
land, with which, I may venture to say, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) has, in 
past years, shown himself singularly 
qualified to deal. But what is ‘the pre- 
sent condition of affairs? Ido not com- 
lain, for a moment, that the right hon. 
entleman has not disclosed to us his 
Irish policy to-night; but what I do 
think, in common with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Plunket), is that this House, 
and especially Members connected with 
Ireland, have great cause to complain 
that, after all that has been said by 
right hon. Gentlemen who sit on the 
Front Bench yy with reference 
to this question, the declaration of that 
policy is to be postponed for more than a 
month tocome. Now, we were told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister that this matter has been his daily 
and his nightly study. We were told 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain), one of his principal Col- 
leagues, that the result of the General 
Election in Ireland had made it impera- 
tive that attention should be immediately 
called to the condition of the country. 
Therefore, this question has not for the 
first time occupied the attention of the 
Members of the present Government on 
their accepting Office. It has occupied 
their attention, by their own admission, 
for many weeks past ; and the only thing, 
in fact, of which they could stand in 
need when they assumed Office was that 
official information which, of course, is 
only at the disposal of the Government 
of the day. Well, now, what was our 
conclusion on the official information 
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which reached us, and which we very 
acrefully considered, with reference to 
the state of Ireland? The right hon. 
Gentleman has twitted us with having 
been six months in making up our minds 
as to the policy —— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I found no 
fault whatever with the Government for 
taking six months to make up their 
minds; I found fault with the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
for demanding from us a declaration on 
the first day of our meeting Parliament 
as a Government. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Well, but, Sir, it is not accurate—it is 
not the fact—to say that we took six 
months to make up our minds in the 
matter at all. We arrived ata certain 
conclusion, which we announced to the 
House after our acceptance of Office, 
with reference to the non-renewal of re- 
pressive legislation for Ireland. We 
stated, at the time, that we came to that 
decision in the belief that the powers of 
the ordinary law would be sufficient to 
enable the Government to deal satisfac- 
torily with the state of Ireland. That, 
of course, was a decision that required 
time to test. It was tested throughout 
the autumn—I announced myself, 
during the autumn, that if we found that 
the powers of the ordinary law were in- 
sufficient for the purpose we should have 
to apply to Parliament for further 
powers. At the time that Parliament 
met in January we were in this most 
difficult position—that my noble Friend 
the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) had resigned that 
post, and the Minister primarily respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland was 
necessarily new to his work. What did 
we do? We did not alter our policy 
between the delivery of the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne and the day 
upon which I announced the intention 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) to bring in a Bill for dealing 
with the National League and other 
societies of the kind. But we stated 
plainly in the Speech from the Throne 
that— 

“Although there has been during the last 
year no marked increase of serious crime, 
there is in many places a concerted resistance to 
the enforcement of legal obligations, and I 
regret that the practice of organized intimida- 
tion continues to exist.’’ 


The Speech went on to say— 
Sir Michael. Hicks- Beach 
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** No effort will be spared on the of 
Government to protect m Tsish eabfects in the 
exercise of their legal ri and the enjoyment 
of individual liberty. If, as my information 
leads me to apprehend, the existing provisions 
of the law should prove to be inadequate to 
cope with these growing evils, I look with con- 
fidence to your willingness to invest my Go- 
vernment with all necessary powers.” 


That was the statement in the Speech. 
What did it point to? It pointed to 
this—that we had not, at that time, 
actually decided what were the precise 
means by which the state of things 
which we described would be most suc- 
cessfully met. That was a matter 
which necessarily had to occupy very 
grave attention; and as soon as it 
was possible I stated to the House the 
decision at which we had arrived upon 
the recommendation of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster. 
I will venture again to assert that there 
was absolutely no change between the 
declaration in the Gracious Speech frem 
the Throne and the announcement sub- 
sequently made to the House of Com- 
mons. That announcement was based 
upon the very serious fact which ap- 
pears somehow to have been forgotten 
or overlooked by the Government in the 
course of this discussion. We stated 
our opinion as to the serious condition 
of Ireland in regard to social order, and 
the necessity which had grown into 
existence of adopting exceptional mea- 
sures for dealing with it. Were we 
right, or were we wrong, as to the facts 
of the present social condition of Ire- 
land? Were we right, or were we 
wrong, as to the power exercised by the 
National League in many parts of the 
country, as to the supersession by the 
National League of the ordinary govern- 
ment of the country, and, indeed, of law 
itself in many cases? If we were wrong, 
if the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 
has different information from that 
which reached us, if he can show that 
the state of Ireland is not what it was 
described to the House of Commons by 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes), then let him say soto the House. 
Let him put that information before the 
country, and no one will receive it with 
greater pleasure than the Members of 
the late Government. But if we were 
right in our estimate of the condition of 
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Ireland, then all I can say is this—that 
it appears to me nothing can be graver 
than the responsibility which the present 
Government are incurring by postponing 
for more than a month any attempt to 
deal with a state of affairs which would 
be a disgrace if suffered to continue in 
any civilized country. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I remember, in one of his 
speeches, twitted us with what he sup- 
posed, at the time, to be our policy of 
neither governing Ireland ourselves, nor 
allowing Ireland to govern itself. Well, 
Sir, it seems to me that, at any rate for 
some little time to come, he will be fol- 
lowing a course precisely similar to that 
which he so wrongly attributed to us. 
He is Chief Secretary for Ireland ; but 
I will venture to say this—that in the 
present state of affairs in many parts of 
Ireland he is Chief Secretary by the 
grace of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and is compelled 
to act according to the bidding of the 
National League. Well, if that be not 
so, let him show it to the country. Let 
him come forward and prove that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Dublin 
University, who spoke to-night, was 
wrong in his description of the condition 
of the country, and then the Government 
will have said something in justification 
of their present position. Before they 
came into Office they pressed on us, 
through the Prime Minister, the imme- 
diate necessity of dealing with this ques- 
tion. {Mr. Guapsrone: Of declaring 
your intentions.| Well, of ‘‘ declaring 
our intentions” as to the mode in which 
this question should be dealt with. He 
told us ‘‘ that whatever should be done for 
Ireland should be done with all the promp- 
titude that the nature of the case re- 
quired.”” Whatever we thought adequate 
for the case, whether with respect to 
social order or the land, ‘‘ let us know 
what it is ; state it frankly to the House.” 
That is now our demand to him, and that 
demand cannot be met by a postpone- 
ment of the whole question for more than 
six weeks. Looking at what we believe 
to be the present condition of Ireland, 
I think nothing can be graver than the 
responsibility which is incurred by any 
Government of this country in doing 
what my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University so well de- 
scribed as “allowing matters to drift,” 
I trust we may have from the right hon. 
Gentleman who has succeeded to the 
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very difficult Office of Chief 

for Ireland, and whose abilities, I am 
sure, we all admire—I trust we may 
have from him some statement which 
may, at any rate, show that he is sensible 
of the grave nature of the organization 
with which he has to deal, the objects 
at which it is aimed, and the evils from 
which the country must suffer if it is not 
coped with in a very different spirit 
from that which has animated the 
speech of the Prime Minister to-night. 
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SCOTLAND—CROFTERS AND COTTARS. 

Mr. MACFARLANE, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment, the insertion, 
at the end of the 15th paragraph, of the 
following additional paragraph to the 
Queen’s Speech :— 

‘¢ This House humbly expresses its regret that 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech the reference 
to the condition of the people in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland is of a vague and in- 
definite character, and contains no satisfactory 
assurance that such Legislation as the serious 
nature of the case demands will be undertaken, 
and is of opinion that, until a Land Bill dealin 
in a comprehensive manner with the proved an 
admitted grievances of the Highland People has 
been passed into Law, the Civil or Military 
Forces of the Crown should not be employed 
to evict those People from their hereditary 
homes,”’ 
said that, no doubt in common with a 
great many, the House would be glad to 
hear the announcement of the Govern- 
ment that, on Monday next, it was their 
intention to bring in a Bill to deal with 
the Land Question in Scotland; but it 
was a question of great urgency, and he 
regretted that that declaration on the 
part of the Government did not meet 
the case which he proposed to provide 
for, if the House would accept his 
Amendment. His Amendment was not 
to force the Government to legislate for 
a settlement of the Land Question, for he 
imagined no pressure was required to be 
put upon any Government to compel 
them to see the absolute necessity of 
legislating upon the question with a view 
to its settlement. It was different a few 
years ago, when he first took the liberty 
—which was then thought to be a great 
liberty—of moving on this question. It 
was considered a t liberty because, 
though he was a Soniete, he repre- 
sented an Irish constituency. That re- 
paee< reproach it were—could no 

onger be applied ; for he had come back 


now to the House without that stain upon 
his character; and he appeared, as a 
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Scotch Member, to plead as earnestly as 
he could on behalf of those people in 
whose interests he had put down his 
Amendment. He had no wish to take 
up any long time in discussing the ques- 
tion, because his proposition was a very 
simpleone. He could multiply instances 
by the hundred where, in public meet- 
ing, resolutions were carried, praying 
that House to grant suspension of evic- 
tion, pending the passing of the legis- 
lative measures proposed by Govern- 
ment. His proposal, he thought, was 
not without precedent; because, although 
not in the exact form, it contained the 
substance and spirit of the ill-fated Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill of 1880. 
He moved, on this occasion, to ask this 
High Court of Parliament to grant an 
injunction to restrain one of the parties 
to a suit from ruining the other, pending 
the decision of this High Court on their 
case. That was literally the issue that 
was raised by the Amendment. It was 
an appeal for injunction against one who 
had the whole power—the power of 
totally ruining oon banishing if he chose 
— from their native homes as many as 
happened to reside on his property. He 
had no doubt there were plenty of good 
landlords in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland; but it was not the good 
landlords, but the bad landlords, they 
had to legislate for; and he was only now 
asking the House to compel the bad 
landlord, who brought shame upon the 
others, to do that which the good land- 
lord would do of his own accord. By the 
law of the land a landlord had perfect 
liberty to evict a man, whether in arrears 
or not, upon six months’ notice; and the 
reason he asked the House to accept his 
Amendment was because, before it was 
oe for the Government to pass their 

ill through Parliament and bring it 
into effective use, the eviction season 
would have passed. Hundreds of evic- 
tions were now threatened in Scot- 
land ; people were having notices served 
upon them; and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Lord Advo- 
cate) knew perfectly well that in the 
month of May-the eviction season would 
set in, and in order to prevent that he 
moved his Amendment. To show the 
urgency of what he asked for, he would 
cite a few instances, but without giving 
the names of the people or the places. 
The statement was that last Mar- 
tinmas a number of crofters were 
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served with notices of removal. They 
had all their rents paid, and their 
crofts consisted of 24 acres of the poorest 
soil. These crofts were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mansion house, and 
were of acharacter that no farmer would 

ay more than £12 for the whole seven. 
ot the laird derived £84 a-year from 
these ecrofts. These people went on to 
say that it was impossible for them to 
pay these rents, and that hitherto they 
had been paid by contributions sent by 
their friends in the South. in their 
present circumstances they could not see 
what they were todo. They must sub- 
mit to the law, and therefore prepare 
for eviction. None of them were in 
arrears, and they could only rely upon 
the Legislature passing some measure 
to stop these repressive and inhuman 
practices. In another case, reported by 
the Press on the 11th of February, it 
was stated that a meeting was held at 
Cromarty for the purpose of approach- 
ing the landlord for a reduction of rent ; 
and the statement was that Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie declined, and said she would 
“put the whole estate. under fallow 
rather than give one sixpence of reduc- 
tion.”” These were the statements that 
came from a people in a state of despair. 
In most of the cases in which evictions 
were threatened it was, no doubt, on 
account of heavy arrears; but how did 
they arise? They were carried forward 
from one tenant to another, these being 
kept upon the factor’s books in terrorem 
over the tenants. For instance, £6 was 
fixed as the rent in the books, but £5 
was all that was paid; but after a time 
the tenant found that £1 a-year had 
been accumulating as arrears which pro- 
vided the excuse for eviction. There 
had been no disturbances and no out- 
rages of any kind throughout the whole 
of Scotland. This was a peaceful, legi- 
timate, and Constitutional demand that 
was being made; and he appealed to 
that House, to the Gentlemen who voted 
for the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, who voted for similar measures 
for Ireland, for the Land Act in Ire- 
land, and for all the legislation that 
had taken place in Ireland, to do some- 
thing for the corresponding classes in 
Scotland, and not leave them in destitu- 
tion because they were peaceable. Let 
them not teach them to break the law— 
that was a lesson that had been taught 
in Ireland ; but he hoped that his coun- 
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trymen would not learn it. Legitimate 
legislation was what they required ; and 
he asked the House, as a first step, to 
stand between them and a wrong-doer, 
and not between them and good land- 
lords—though even good landlords in 
Scotland had far too much power—more 
power than ought to be trusted to any 
individuals. They could sell their land 
if they chose to Mr. Winans, and the 
sale would entitle him to give six 
months’ notice to the whole of the native 

opulation who were not under leases. 

e appealed to the House and the Go- 
vernment to stand between those people 
and what was practically sending them 
out of the country. These people were 
attached to their own country, and he 
wanted to see them living in their own 
glensand native hill-sides, and not dwell- 
ing in the slums of big cities. He 
wished they had more of them in that 
position. If they had, they would not 
hear so much about the distress of the 
unemployed. There was plenty of land 
for the unemployed if they could get it 
to cultivate. He had not brought alarge 
number of cases before the notice of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate; but it was not because he 
had not the cases to bring forward in wit- 
ness of what he had said. The next time 
this matter was brought forward he 
would read case after case and take up 
hour afterhour. He moved this Amend- 
ment with regret. He should have pre- 
ferred if he had been in a position to 
move this Amendment when the late 
Government were in power—or rather 
in Office, for they never were in power. 
He was quite sure there were hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who would have 
supported this Amendment under those 
circumstances, but who, under existing 
circumstances, would not be able to 
support it, and he thought he would 
probably have carried it. He believed 
the present Government seriously meant 
to deal with this question, and that they 
would deal with it in a very different 
fashion from the way in which they 
proposed to deal with it last year, for a 
great many things had happened since 
then. But if the Government were pre- 
pared to take away from the landlords 
the power of evicting the people for no 
cause, why would they not do it by 
accepting this Amendment two or three 
months in advance of their Bill? He 


should be obliged to ascertain by a| 
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division the state of opinion in the House 
upon the question, so that they would 
know who were their friends and who 
were the foes. In conclusion, he begged 
to move the Resolution which stood in 
his name. 

Dr. CLARK, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he wanted to bring be- 
fore the House some facts in regard 
to the position of the crofters at the 
present time. Two or three years 
ago the hon. Member for Argyllshire 
(Mr. Macfarlane) managed to get the 
time of notice for eviction changed 
from six weeks to six months; and they 
knew that already a large number of 
crofters had received that six months’ 
notice. Under the Scotch Act those who 
were in arrear might be turned out if 
they were 40 days in arrear before some 
date in May; and what he feared was 
that a large number of crofters who 
were utterly unable to pay rent in con- 
sequence of the new condition of things 
would be turned out. The crofter did 
not so much make his living out of the 
land as on the sea; and the crofter, in 
his capacity as farmer and in his capa- 
city as fisherman, had lately met with 
an unparalleled condition of depression. 
As a farmer his stock had fallen about 
50 per cent in the last two years. In 
his own county in six months the value 
of stock had fallen nearly 40 per cent, 
so that if the crofter sold his stock to 
try to pay his rent, even then he could 
not pay it. Of course, the large farmer 
felt the depression nearly as much as 
the crofters, and they also required 
protection. Only they had got capital, 
and the landlord might think twice be- 
fore he killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs—before making the capi- 
talist farmers bankrupt. The crofter 
had been paying a great deal for his 
land because it was near the sea; 
but the depression in the land had 
not been so great as was the depres- 
sion in the fishing industry. The 
poor people were told to go to sea and 
fish ; and now, just as they were driven 
away from off the best tracts of the land, 
the steam trawlers came and drove them 
away from off the sea by destroying 
their gear and nets. The condition of 
things in the fishing industry was very 
deplorable. During the summer a large 
section of crofters from Ross-shire and 
Inverness-shire came round to Wick for 
the summer fishing, and expected to 
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make what would pay their rents and 
keep their families. But, unfortunately 
for the crofters, last year nearly all the 
fish-curers went bankrupt, so that men 
who a few years ago were worth 
£20,000 were now only worth a few 
pence. The fish sent to Germany and 
other foreign countries last year did not 
bring to many of the curers a price 
sufficient to pay the cost of the barrels 
in which they were packed, while there 
was great competition from othersources, 
and the price of the Norway fish had 
been reduced, altogether making a most 
unfortunate state of things. The fisher- 
men had been content to get 5s. or 10s. 
in the pound from the curers, and next 
year it was difficult to conceive what 
their condition would be. One reason 
for the deplorable condition of things 
was because of the action of the Railway 
Companies, who had so much abused 
the power given them by Parliament to 
make a differential rate of carriage, 
which was much against the home pro- 
ducer, and in favour of foreigners. 
They charged no less than £4 per ton 
for fish, while they bought salt at 22s. 
and potatoes at 30s. But the crofter, 
though he was now, from circumstances 
which he was not able to control, unable 
to pay his rent, did not forget his right 
to the land. The homes of the crofters 
were generally those which they had 
themselves built, and they were begin- 
ning to feel desperate. He thought the 
new Scotch Secretary should think twice 
before he sent troops to the Highlands 
to teach the Highland people what had 
been often taught the Irish people— 
namely, that law often meant organized 
injustice. They wanted to get from the 
Government and the House an assurance 
that the men who were unable to pay 
rent from causes beyond their control 
should not be sent adrift, but should be 
secured until some remedial legislation 
was enacted. He had much pleasure 
in seconding the Amendment of the hon. 


Member for Argyllshire. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the 15th paragraph, to insert 
the words,—“ This House humbly expresses its 
regret that in Her Majesty's Gracious Speech 
the reference to the condition of the people in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland is of a 
vague and indefinite character, and contains no 
satisfactory assurance that such Legislation as 
the serious nature of the case demands will be 
undertaken, and is of opinion that, until a Land 
Bill dealing in a comprehensive manner with 

Dr. Clark 
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the ved and admitted grievances of the 
Highland People has been into Law, the 
Civil or Military Forces of the Crown should 
not be employed to evict those People from 
their hereditary homes.’’—(Mr. Macfarlane.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RODERIOK McDONALD said, 
he had lived for 20 years among the 
crofters, and could bear out the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Argyllshire. The fishery was in a 
dreadfully bad state, and the crofters 
were quite unable to pay their rents, 
which were greater than the holdings 
were worth. It was not proposed that 
the declaration in the Amendment 
should last for years, but only for one 
year, by which time the ejectment season 
would have passed, and they hoped for a 
satisfactory measure enacted by the Go- 
vernment. Surely for one year the land- 
lords could afford to let the matter lie. 
If the landlords meant to foree the people 
to pay rents it simply meant driving 
them off the land, and they all knew 
the results. An eviction was simply a 
sentence of death to many of those 
people. It was all very well for the 
landlords to say—‘‘ We must have our 
rights;” but the people had rights as 
well asthe landlords. In the Highlands 
many of them had rights superior to 
those of the landlords. How many of 
the proprietors had bought the land? 
The Argyll and Sutherland families had 
paid nothing for those lands on which 
these crofters lived; and he hoped that 
in this 19th century such landlords 
would not be allowed by means of 
evictions to turn the people adrift. In 
many cases the land had been kept for 
the landlords by the strong arms of 
their forefathers, and by nothing else. 
It was no use trying to get blood out of 
a stone, and it was no use trying to get 
money from the crofters, because for a 
long time they had paid their rents from 
money they did not get from their crofts, 
and now they had no more to pay. He 
would heartily support the Amend- 
ment, hoping that by this time next 
year they would have no need for such a 
Motion. 

Mr. PICTON said that, as an English 
Member, he desired most heartily to 
support the Amendment. He had taken 
means of informing himself on this sub- 
ject, and he was persuaded of the urgent 


necessity of speedy legislation. But 
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speedy legislation would not be sufficient 
if evictions were to be allowed to go on 
in the interval. He had no sympathy 
with men who could and would not pay 
their rent; but occasions sometimes 
arose when a large number of tenants 
could not pay owing to special circum- 
stances; and then it was only fair that 
other portions of society should take their 
part in the burden, and not throw it all on 
the poor. The Report of the Crofters’ 
Commissioners in 1884 was a lamentable 
indictment against the whole system of 
the North-Western Highlands ; and this 
state of things had been growing worse 
ever since, and evictions were becoming 
more and more cruel. The Report 
showed that a social revolution had 
taken place in these districts, in the 
course of which the poor toilers had been 
the sufferers, while the owners had up 
to very lately been the gainers. The 
Report showed that there existed a 
patent contradiction between the Statute 
Law and the immemorial tradition and 
custom of those districts. It also gave 
instances in which whole communities 
had been driven from the land, and had 
been huddled between the mountains 
and the sea on comparatively bare and 
barren tracts, on which the utmost in- 
dustry would not enable them to live in 
any comfort. Rights had been unjustly 
invaded, and he hoped that the House 
would not trifle with this matter. Mr. 
Angus Sutherland, the late crofter can- 
didate for Sutherlandshire, recently gave 
an account of what was known as the 
Rosehall case. He stated that in 1845 
the estate of Rosehall was purchased by 
Sir James Matheson, who promised the 
tenants that they would never be re- 
moved from their holdings, at any rate 
so long as he lived. The tenants accord- 
ingly reclaimed much of the land, and 
made great improvements. The estate 
was then sold, or rather exchanged for 
another, and all the tenants were served 
with notices to quit by the new landlord. 
They were compelled to accept the land- 
lord’s terms or forfeit all their improve- 
ments; and thriving tenants were thus 
turned into rack-rented feuars. He said 
it was incumbent on the Government to 
take good heed lest the extreme pressure 
of what might be legal rights, but were 
moral wrongs, should drive a long-suffer- 
ing people to desperation, and bring 
about bloodshed and disorder in hitherto 
comparatively peaceful regions. 
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Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): I have listened with 
ot pleasure to my hon. Friend the 

ember for Leicester (Mr. Picton) ; but, 
in some respects, I could almost have 
wished that the hon. Member had de- 
ferred his speech for afewdays. Ihave 
no doubt, from his intimate knowledge 
of the Highlands of Scotland, he has 
much in reserve to tell us; and I should 
be glad if, some three or four days hence, 
on the Motion for the introduction of the 
Crofters Bill, and still more on the 
second reading, he moves again the 
sympathy of the House as he has moved 
it to-night. I cannot but think that his 
speech, and the interesting speech of the 
hon. Member for Argyllshire (Mr. Mac- 
farlane), are somewhat premature, or 
somewhat tardy. They are premature 
if they are intended to excite the inte- 
rest of the House in those provisions 
which the Government intends to bring 
forward, and which, I earnestly think 
and trust, will be of a nature, if not to 
satisfy, at any rate to gratify, those hon. 
Members. But they are tardy as applied 
to the present condition of the House of 
Commons and the Government. The 
Amendment to the Address which the 
House is asked to entertain to-night 
states that the House humbly expresses 
its regret that in the Queen’s Gracious 
Speech the reference to the condition of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
is of so vague and indefinite a character ; 
and contains no satisfactory assurance 
that such legislation as the serious 
nature of the case demands will be 
undertaken. That is the Preamble to the 
Amendment. I am not here to defend, 
I am rather here to adopt, the Address 
in answer to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech ; but if I were here to defend it. 
I should say that the line and a-half 
referring toa measure for mitigating the 
distressed condition of the poorer classes 
of the Western Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland would cover legislation of a 
sort which might be very satisfactory 
even to advanced Members of this 
House. But if there might be some 
justice in the Amendment three weeks 
ago, there is none now; because the Go- 
vernment, through the mouthofthe Prime 
Minister, has promised—not that it con- 
siders that legislation about the crofters 
is of great importance, but that it con- 
siders it almost paramount, for the very 
first Notice of a measure that has been 
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given by the present Government—at 
any rate, the first Notice of any measure 
of importance —has been for a Bill for 
improving the condition of the crofters 
and cottars in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. I ask the House whether 
it is a fair reward to a Government 
which has shown itself so anxious to 
grapple, and to grapple rapidly and 
thoroughly, with this great question— 
whether it is fair to reject the earnest 
appeal of the Prime Minister, who has 
given this pledge, which you may be 
sure he will make good—not to insert 
Amendments in this Address; and I 
think hon. Members will have to show 
very strong cause indeed for inserting 
this Amendment, becauseit isan Amend- 
ment of a very serious nature. The 
Amendment, after the Preamble that I 
have quoted, goes on to declare that the 
House is of opinion that until a Land 
Bill dealing in a comprehensive manner 
with the proved and admitted grievances 
of the Highland crofters has been passed 
into law the Civil and Military Forces 
of the Crown should not be employed in 
evicting the people from their here- 
ditary holdings. I earnestly trust that 
before voting hon. Members will con- 
sider the very serious nature of the 
Amendment for which they are voting. 
The hon. Member for Caithness-shire 
(Dr. Clark), in his interesting speech, 
referred to the great distress of the fish- 
ing population, and to the manner in 
which they are suffering by the compe- 
tition of trawlers, and by the discrimi- 
nating rates of railways. I should like 
to ask the hon. Member for Caithness 
whether the fishing population of the 
Western Highlands are the ouly fishing 
population in the United Kingdom that 
are suffering from bad trade and de- 
pression? If that is not the case, why 
should we adopt such a strong remedy 
as that of suspending the ordinary ope- 
ration of the law in their case, and in 
their case alone? I must frankly own 
that I would not assent to such a pro- 
posal. Before adopting it, two facts 
would have to be established. One of 
these two facts would be that the popu- 
lation that was going to be specially 
benefited by such a very strong proposal 
as this was suffering from any great 
grievance of a nature requiring to be 
remedied, or from any great danger ; 
and the other thing that would have to 
be established would be that it had been 
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up to this time entirely neglected by Par- 
liament. But are the people of these 
Highlands and Islands suffering under 
any very great grievance from evic- 
tions, or from any danger of evictions ? 
I am glad to think that at a time like 
this in England and Scotland the land- 
lords are treating their people with that 
sort of consideration which ought to 
exist between the landlords and the 
tenants. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I will not say 
it is being done everywhere; but I know 
of many cases in England and in Scot- 
land where large reductions are being 
given, and very freely given—perma- 
nent reductions—and where the eviction 
of an old tenant is the very last idea 
that would occur to the mind of the 
landlord. But are the Highlands of 
Scotland at this moment the districts 
where there is an exception to this rule? 
Are the Highlands, during the last two 
years, districts where evictions are being 
ruthlessly carried out? If there can be 
any charge brought against the late 
Government, or against the Government 
which preceded it, it would be—not that 
evictions in the Highlands were too 
easily carried out, but that, practically, 
there were no evictions at all, even where 
rents could not be obtained. There is 
no part of the country in which, at this 
moment, there is such immense and such 
general arrears as in certain parts of the 
Highlands; and to tell the House of 
Commonsthat during the lastsix months, 
that during the last two years, there 
have been any exceptional crop of evic- 
tions is to tell them something which is 
not a fact ; and, unless it is confirmed by 
the most powerful evidence, the House 
could not be induced to accept such an 
extremely strong Resolution. But it is 
not the case. There is a general feeling 
among the landlords of the Highlands, 
as there is a feeling in the House of 
Communs, and in the country in general, 
that the crofters of the Western Islands 
are in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
which ought to have been altered long 
ago by legislation, and that that is the 
districtin which, of all others in the coun- 
try, the power of eviction ought to be 
less ruthlessly and most mercifully used ; 
and I do not believe I am exaggerating 
when I say that there is no district ia 
these Islands where the people have 
been in less danger of eviction than they 
were in the crofting districts of Scotland. 
Now, I come to the question of what 
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has been done for the crofters in this 
respect by the House of Commons. 
Never was so strong a Resolution passed, 
givirg so very marked a lesson in the 
direction of doing the utmost to mitigate 
the rights of landlords to the Executive 
Government, as the Resolution that was 
passed on the 14th of November, 1884, 
at the instance of a distinguished Irish 
Member, who has vindicated his right to 
take up the cause of the crofters. The 
Resolution was as follows :— 

Resolved ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission upon the condition of the crofters 
and cottars in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, or to apply such other remedies as 
they deem advisable; and that this House 
concurs in the opinion expressed by the Royal 
Commission at 110 of its Report, that 
‘The mere vindication of authority and repres- 
sion of resistance would not establish the rela- 
tions of mutual confidence between landlord and 
tenant, in the absence of which the Country 
would not be truly at peace, and all our inquiries 


and counsels would be expended in vain.’ ”’ 


That is the Resolution under which, at 
this moment, the Highlands of Scotland 
are being administered—the unanimous 
Resolution of the House of Commons, 
giving the greatest moral sanction in its 
power to the theory that the rights of 
the landlord should not be pressed. On 
that Resolution the landlords of the 
West of Scotland have acted, and since 
that Resolution was passed evictions 
have not been oppressive; and to say 
that they were numerous would be to 
say something which is very far from 
the fact in the Western Highlands. 
While I may have beon willing to give 
a passive assent to that Resolution, I 
eannot go further; the Government 
cannot go further, and lay down the opi- 
nion that the law is not to be ve a 
The hon. Member asks whether the Go- 
vernment would be prepared to send 
troops to enable Mr. Winars to make 
any fresh evictions in order to extend 
his deer forests? During the last six 
months, under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, no troops have been sent into that 
district ; and I do not think it is very 
likely that, under a Liberal Government, 
any troops will be sent for such a pur- 
pose. We desire to find a remedy, not 
in making any declarations of this sort, 
but in bringing in and pressing forward 
a Bill giving the largest measure of pro- 
tection and comfort to the crofting popu- 
lation that the general sense of the 
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country and the wisdom of Parliament 
will allow us to give. I am bound to 
say I was rather struck by the speech of 
one hon. Member who represents the 
crofters, and by the fact that he insisted 
so very much upon one side of their 
difficulties and grievances—namely, that 
of the want of fixity of tenure and of 
fair rent, while he said so little of what 
I believe the crofters themselves feel is 
at the bottom of their difficulties, and 
that is the want of more land. I hope 
I have given sufficient reasons to induce 
the House to sympathize with me in my 
earnest appeal to the hon. Member and 
those who act with him not to press this 
Amendment on the Address. If he does 
ress it he will be sure to find in the 
bby against him many right hon. 
Gentlemen who sympathize with his 
clients with a sympathy almost as strong 
as his own, and some who have a know- 
ledge not immensely below even his 
great knowledge of what they really 
want. I wish to present a further argu- 
ment to the House relating to this sub- 
ject. It is a most important thing that 
just at this moment we should not pass 
a Resolution of the House of Commons 
which weakens the authority of the law, 
which refuses to allow the Government 
to discriminate between those cases in 
which rent is retained in the hands of the 
person who is able to pay his rent, and be- 
tween those casesin which a crofter is suf- 
fering hopelessly under arrears brought 
about by an oppressive state of the law. 
There is another reason connected with 
the Western Highlands why, at this mo- 
ment, we cannot afford to relax the au- 
thority of the law. There is the ques- 
tion of rates. The authorities have 
great difficulty in getting rates from the 
occupiers, and from other people be- 
sides; and if the House of Commons 
pass this Resolution, which I feel bound 
to say is an unjust and an neg a one, 
and, in face of the legislation which the 
Government promise, & most unneces- 
sary one, you will weaken the hands of 
the parochial authorities in collecting 
those rates, and bring about a state of 
things which will be most disastrous 
and most discreditable, and, to the edu- 
cation of those districts more especially, 
erhaps quite fatal. I trust that what 
f have said will not be considered as in 
any way showing a want of sympathy 
with the condition of the crofters; but 
I earnestly hope, in view of what I have 
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said, and the promise of the Government 
to introduce a measure, the hon. Mem- 
ber will see his way to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mz. J. W. BARCLAY said, he begged 
to congratulate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on his appointment in the Mi- 
nistry as Secretary for Scotland. He 
seemed, however, to be but imperfectly 
acquainted with the condition of the 
Western Highlands. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman pos- 
sessed any exact information as to the 
number of evictions, or the number of 
notices which had been served to pro- 
duce evictions at the coming term. He 
had been informed that no fewer than 
200 notices of eviction were served to 
become due in May last year. A diffi- 
culty arose as to the interpretation of 
the law. The crofters claimed the 
benefit of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act; and it was found upon trial in 
Edinburgh that the landlords must give 
six months’ notice to the tenants, they 
having failed to do so. He had ob- 
served from the newspapers that some 
landlords had served notices of eviction 
in a wholesale manner. Those notices 
would come into force on the 15th of 
May next, and it was then that the 
difficulties of the situation would arise. 
Then was the time when the landlords 
in the Highlands would have to appeal 
to the ferces of the Crown in order to 
carry out those arbitrary and unjust 
evictions. The hon. Member for Argyll- 
shire (Mr. Macfarlane) did not ask the 
suspension of evictions to be carried out 
indefinitely, but only until the Bill of 


the Government came into effect. It | ( 


was feared, and with too much reason, 
that a great number of evictions would 
take place in the Highlands in May 
next. Notice had been served by the 
landlords to that effect; and if the Bill 
of the Government became law, it would 
not come into operation in time to pre- 
vent the landlords carrying out the 
evictions at Whitsuntide. He thought 
the House was called upon to express 
its opinion on this question, and to say 
that the civil and nat or powers of the 
Crown should not be used for evicting 
tenants in the Western Highlands of 
Scotland. Unless the Government 
adopted some such opinion as this, 
there was great reason to apprehend 
serious difficulties in Scotland in May. 
The responsibility for maintaining the 
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peace of those districts would rest upon 
the right hon. Gentleman. He should 
be sorry to encourage any movement 
for the non-payment of rent; but those 
acquainted with the condition of the 
Highlands knew that the tenants had 
not, at the present time, the means of 
paying, either from farming operations 
or from fishing ; and he thought Parlia- 
ment ought to intervene to prevent tho 
landlords taking advantage of such a 
state of circumstances to evict crofters. 
There were many cases in which the 
holdings of the crofters were worthless 
for the purpose of making rent. They 
were really a foothold for the men on 
the soil, and the rents had always been 
paid from fishing, or by some members of 
the family going to some other part of 
Scotland and paying the rent of those 
who remained at home. He considered 
that the case was sufficient to justify 
the action which the hon. Member had 
recommended to the House. The sus- 
pone of evictions would only affect bad 
andlords; and he thought the case of 
the crofters was quite as strong as that 
of the Irish peasants when the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill in former years 
to suspend evictions. The people in the 
Western Highlands were a law-abiding, 
godly people, and no one would accuse 
them of turbulence unless they had good 
eause for the complaints they had made; 
and he should have thought the Go- 
vernment, under very difficult cireum- 
stances, would have been very glad to 
accept the Motion. 

Str GEORGE OAMPBELL wished 
to join the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
Mr. J. W. Barclay) in congratulating 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) upon his appointment. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, in the course 
of his speech, shown an escnest sym- 
pathy with the grievances of the crofters, 
and in the indication which he had given 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to deal with those grievances in a 
strong Bill. At the same time, he 
thought that, in the language used by 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
the suspension of evictions, he had 
taken a somewhat unfavourable view of 
the case of the hon. Member for Argyll- 
shire. He thought that, at this mo- 
ment, the relations between landlords 
and crofters in the Western Highlands 
were very much strained; and there was 
a fear that, unless notices of eviction 
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were withheld, trouble would ensue in 
that region at an early date. On the 
whole, however, he thought the hon. 
Member would be wise in listening to 
the appeal which had been made to him, 
and not press his Amendment in view of 
the Bill promised by the Government. 
Mr. BOYD KINNEAR said, that 
there were one or two points in the 
speech of the Secretary for Scotland on 
which he wished to make a brief remark. 
The first was the statement that had 
been made as to the improbability of 
troops being employed to carry out evic- 
tions under a Liberal Government. But 
it was a fact that under the last Liberal 
Government troops were sent to carry out 
the service of writs, the result of which 
would be the eviction of crofters; and, 
therefore, there could be no security 
that this would not happen again merely 
because a Liberal Government was in 
power. Another statement was that 
there existed in other parts of this King- 
dom a general depression in agriculture 
calling for a remedy; but that was no 
reason why the remedy desired in this 
case should be refused because it did not 
embrace every other case. There was, 
however, one point in the speech of the 
Secretary for Scotland which would lead 
him to join in urging the withdrawal of 
the Amendment; and that was the pro- 
mise given that in the proposed Bill of 
the Government it was intended to take 
powers for preventing evictions in all 
cases in which they ought not to be 
carried out. [‘‘No, no!” ] If it were 
not so he was very sorry, and in that 
case he did not see that it was easy 
to avoid voting for the Amendment. 
True, it proposed the stoppage of evic- 
tions of every sort, and he could not 
honestly support a Bill which should in- 
volve that principle, because there might 
be cases in which evictions might be 
legitimate and proper. There might be 
cases in which tenants could pay their 
rents and would not. The law ought to 
distinguish between the two classes of 
cases. But this could easily be done in 
any measure to be introduced. If he 
were mistaken as to the scope of the 
Government Bill, it was the duty of 
Scottish Members and of Liberal Mem- 
bers from every part of the Kingdom 
to vote for the Amendment. What he 
desired was that such modifications 
should be introduced into the present 
law as would be necessary to make it 
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more consistent with justice. No law 
would command the respect of the 
people of this country except in so 
far as it was based on justice. The 
great changes in circumstances which 
had taken place since the bargains and 
leases were entered into should be taken 
into consideration. Those changes had 
not been brought about by the landlord 
or the tenant. They had come upon us 
by causes altogether beyond the control 
of any human being; but it ought to be 
recognized that they were upon us. As 
he had said, what he and others desired 
was to modify and alter bargains entered 
into, so as to make them what fair and 
just-minded men would enter into at the 
present time. He would support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I 
only rise, Sir, on account of an observa- 
tion which was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Argyllshire (Mr. Macfarlane), 
which, although not intended to be used 
in an offensive sense, was to the effect 
that the words in the Address may 
mean no more than that a measure was 
to be introduced for relief by the 
parochial authorities. I have no desire 
to protract the debate upon the Address ; 
but, as such a suggestion has been 
made, I think it right to state publicly 
that there was no such intention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s late Government 
in placing those words in the Queen’s 
Speech ; but, on the contrary, it was our 
intention to introduce a measure which 
I think the hon. Member for Argyll- 
shire and the Members from Scotland 
who have spoken in this debate would 
have found to have been a somewhat 
comprehensive measure. I have only 
to say that no description of that mea- 
sure could have been more unlike reality 
than the suggestion which the hon. 
Member for Argyllshire has made. I 
think it is necessary, however, to give 
some explanation on behalf of myself 


and my Colleagues in the late Govern- 
ment who propose to vote against this 
Amendment. e vote against it be- 


cause we are satisfied that it can serve 

no good se. It expresses the re- 
et of the House that in the Queen’s 
peech— 

“The reference to the condition of the 
people in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
nd is of a vague and indefinite character ; ” 
whereas it is proposed to amend that 
condition by the Bill which is promised 
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to be brought into the House. The 
latter part of the Resolution, if passed 
by this House, will declare— 


“That until a Land Bill dealing in a com- 
prehensive manner with the proved and ad- 
mitted grievances of the Highland People has 
been passed into Law, the Civil or Military 
Forces of the Crown should not be employed 
to evict those People from their hereditary 
homes.” 


Such a Resolution ought not to be 

assed. The word “satisfactory” is 
itself most vague. Satisfactory to whom, 
the nation or the crofters? and satisfac- 
tory on what basis? I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in supporting the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland, that the Amend- 
ment should be withdrawn. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for Scotland has 
made an appeal to the Liberal Members 
to vote against this Amendment. He 
tells us that it would be injurious and 
improper in us to carry this Resolution 
in the face of the promise which Her 
Majesty’s Government have made to 
deal immediately with this pressing 
question. But in the same speech he 
was candid enough to tell us, from his 
knowledge of the measures of the Go- 
vernment as a Member of the Cabinet, 
that the Bill proposed to be introduced 
will not deal with the salient point of 
the Amendment. He intimated that 
the Bill will contain no provision for 
suspending the process of evictions, 
which hon. Members from Scotland 
assure us will be put in force about 
Whitsuntide. A few Sessions ago we 
had a similar Amendment proposed in 
the Address by Members from Ireland ; 
and the present Prime Minister on that 
Occasion accepted the principle in the 
analogous case of that country. He 
caused a Bill to be brought in dealing 
with evictions, in the shape of compen- 
sation for disturbance ; and so impor- 
tant was that Bill considered that all 
the Business of the House was sus- 
= in order that it might be passed. 

e do not ask now for any revolutionary 
measures, or that criminals or offenders 
should be supported; but we simply ask 
that these unfortunate crofters who have 
had notice of eviction served upon them 
shall not beevicted unless their case does 
not happen to come within the four 
corners of the Bill. In the event of the 
Bill becoming law, I presume that it is 
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one to pass it between this and 
itsuntide ; and I suppose that the 
landlords are not dis to give any 
pledge that they will not carry out 
evictions in the meantime. We simply 
ask now that the Liberal Party, who 
have come back from the country 
pledged to deal with this Land Question, 
should give effect to the pledyes which 
they gave to their constituents, and 
take the only opportunity which offers 
itself between this time and Whitsun- 
tide to obtain a declaration from the 
Government that they will not use the 
Civil or Military Forces at their disposal 
for the purpose of carrying out evictions. 
The Government, not with any intention 
of being unfair, but owing, I presume, 
to a mistake, have mixed up this ques- 
tion with the analogous question of a 
refusal to pay rates and taxes. My 
opinion, and that of those who are ac- 

uainted with this part of Scotland, is 
that the refusal to pay rates and taxes 
has arisen from abortive attempts to en- 
force evictions for non-payment of rates. 
But the principal persons who are re- 
fusing to pay rates and taxes are not 
the crofters, but the landlords who have 
been evicting the crofters. All I ask is 
that the Forces of the Crown should not 
be used in turning out these unfortunate 
crofters pending legislation to meet their 
case; and unless Fieaivs some assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Scretary for Scotland that it is proposed 
to withhold the employment of the Forces 
of the Crown for that purpose I shall 
vote for the Amendment, and I trust 
that other Members on this side of the 
House will take the same course. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: I am 
very unwilling to protract the debate ; 
but I think that the speeches which have 
already been made would convey a wrong 
ig a to the House, and induce it 
to be believed that a majority of Mem- 
bers, who sympathize with the case of 
the crofters, are in favour of the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Argyllshire (Mr. Macfarlane). I think 
I am justified in speaking in the name 
of those who sympathize deeply with that 
part of the population, because in regard 
to my own constituency — North- East 
Lanark—although it is not a crofter con- 
stituency, and although it consists of a 
hard-working and industrious popula- 
tion engaged in industries different from 
that of the crofters, I may say that no 
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question was pressed more strongly upon 
my notice during the election than the 
subject of the crofters ; and there are 
very few Members in the House whose 
acquaintance with the Highlands of 
Scotland dates as far back, in the earl 
period of their lives, as my own. 
confess that I am not surprised, for 
certain reasons, that this Amendment 
has been put forward. In the first 
laco, I think that the hon. Mem- 
bes for Argyllshire is justified in the 
observations he made with reference 
to the paragraph in the Address to the 
Crown. If anything more than some 
eleemosynary measure of relief was con- 
templated by the words which have been 
placed in the Address, I think that those 
words have been chosen with singular in- 
felicity. There is also this further 
point. After the Resolution which was 
pees last year there was a Bill intro- 
uced by Her Majesty’s Government— 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone)—dealing with the sub- 
ject. That Bill might easily have been 
passed in the course of last Session; and 
the Prime Minister made an appeal to 
the late Government, when the change 
of Government occurred and they came 
into Office, that that Bill should be 
passed. That appeal was not listened to, 
and the request of the present Prime Mi- 
nister was rejected; and I think that 
much allowance must be made for the 
crofters, after the patience which they 
and their friends have manifested, in 
seeing legislation promised year after 
year which would give them relief, 
but which, when the moment comes 
when it ought to be carried to com- 
pletion, has been, by one accident or 
another, retarded and set aside. I 
submit, however, that there is scarcely 
anything which could justify such a 
sweeping interference with the ordinary 
action of the law in the enforcement of 
contracts as is proposed in this Amend- 
ment. I say ‘scarcely anything ’’ be- 
cause I think there is one state of cir- 
cumstances which might justify it; and 
that is if evidence were produced of a 
systematic intention to evade a Bill just 
coming on by evicting as many persons 
as possible for the purpose of getting 
such evictions carried out before the 
Bill was passed. But we have no evi- 
dence of that kind, and no allegation of 
that nature at all; and although the hon. 
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Member for Argyllshire has said that 
he could string a number of instances 
together and lay them before the House, 
if it would not weary the House, he did 
not do so. Well, 1 appreciate his ge- 
nerous consideration for the House in 
that respect; but I submit that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to lay such evidence 
before the House before such an inter- 
ference with the action of the law as 
this could be agreed to. It is a far 
more sweeping measure than the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, because 
that Bill proposed to arrest evictions 
under the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament, whereas in this case we are 
asked not to proceed under an Act of 
Parliament, but arbitrarily to stay the 
hands of the authorities. I think that 
the assurance of the Secretary for Scot- 
land ought to satisfy the hon. Member 
who has moved the Amendment, and I 
hope that he will not press the Resolu- 
tion. I can assure the hon. Member 
that there are many hon. Members in 
the same position as myself, who have 
the warmest sympathy for the object 
which he has at heart, and who will vete 
with him and speak for him if necessary, 
unless the promised measure is one of a 
thoroughly liberal and satisfactory cha- 
racter, and one which will completely 
satisfy the just demands of the crofters. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: The hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down has been 
pleased to state to the House that, 
in his opinion, scarcely anything can 
justify the adoption of this Amendment. 
Now, it appears to me that the case 
should be put the other way. Oan any- 
thing justify the evictions which will 
take place unless this Amendment is 
passed? The very fact that the Go- 
vernment have promised to bring in a 
Bill to improve the condition of the 
crofters shows that these impending 
evictions will take place under unjust 
conditions. As an English Member and 
as a Member sitting on this (the Mi- 
nisterial) side of the House, I am de- 
sirous of finding any reason, if I pos- 
sibly can, for adopting the appeal which 
is made to us on behalf of the Govern- 
ment; but I can find no such reason. It 
is perfectly clear that no Bill can be in- 
troduced and carried through this House 
which will prevent the evictions which 
will take place next May, if the Amend- 
ment which has been proposed is not 
carried. I, therefore, cannot absolve 
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my conscience from the necessity for 
voting for this Amendment, whatever 
inconvenience may arise to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in consequence. I 
am quite sure that if hon. Members 
realize the fact that the vote they are 
now about to give may cause hundreds 
of honest men to be evicted from their 
homes they will hesitate before they 
reject the Amendment which would 
save the crofters from such a fate. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 104; Noes 
234: Majority 130.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 


Another Amendment made. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Mr. Guapstong, The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excueqver, Mr. Secretary Cuitpers, 
Mr. Munpetia, Mr. Mortey, Mr. Campsect- 
Bannerman, Mr. Bayce, Mr. ARNoLpD Mortey, 
Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suvurrieworrs, and Mr. 
Actanp, or any Three of them :—To withdraw 
immediately : —Queen’s Speech referred. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Report of Address brought up, and read, 
as follows :— 

Most Gracious SoveREIGN, 

‘‘We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to convey to Your Ma- 
jesty our thanks for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

‘We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty's relations with 
other Powers continue to be of a friendly 
character. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the difference which existed, when Your 
Majesty last addressed us, between Your Ma- 
jesty’s Government and that of Russia, on the 
subject of the Boundaries of Afghanistan, has 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and that, in pur- 
suance of a Convention which will be laid before 
us, the English and Russian Commissioners, 
with the full concurrence of Your Majesty’s 
Ally, the Amir of Afghanistan, have been en- 
gaged in demarcating the frontier of that 
Country. We assure Your Majesty that we 
learn with satisfaction that Your Majesty trust 
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that their work may tend to secure the con- 
tinuance of peace in Central Asia. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that a rising in Eastern Roumelia 
has given expression to the desire of the Inhabi- 
tants for a change in the political arrangements 
under which they were placed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, and that Your Majesty’s object, in the 
negotiations which have followed, has been to 
bring them, according to their wish, under the 
rule of the Prince of Bulgaria, while maintain- 
ing unimpaired the essential rights of His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that under a Convention, concluded with the 
Ottoman Porte, Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed on behalf of England and Turkey to 
confer with His Highness the Khedive, and to 
report upon the Measures required for securing 
the defence of Egypt and the stability and 
efficiency of the Government in that Country. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that, greatly to Your Majesty's re- 
gret, Your Majesty was compelled, in the month 
of November, to declare War against Theebaw, 
the King of Ava; that acts of hostility on his 
part against Your Majesty’s subjects and the 
interests of ,Your Majesty’s Empire had, since 
his accession, been deliberate and continuous ; 
that these had necessitated the withdrawal of 
Your Majesty’s Representative from his Court ; 
and that Your Majesty’s demands for redress 
were systematically evaded and disregarded. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that an attempt to confiscate the property of 
Your Majesty’s subjects, trading under agree- 
ment in his dominions, and a refusal to settle 
the dispute by arbitration, convinced Your 
Majesty that the protection of British life and 
property, and the cessation of dangerous anarchy 
in Upper Burmah could only be effected by 
force of arms. 

‘*We assure Your Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that the gallantry of Your Majesty's 
European and Indian Forces under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harry Prendergast rapidly brought 
the Country under Your Majesty’s power ; and 
we humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty has decided that the 
most certain method of ensuring peace and 
order in those regions is to be found in the per- 
manent incorporation of the Kingdom of Ava 
with Your Majesty’s Empire. 

“ We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the time which has elapsed since Your Ma- 
jesty assumed the direct Government of India 
makes it desirable that the operation of the 
Statutes by which that change was effected 
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should be carefully investigated, and for com- 
mending this important matter to our earnest 
attention. 

‘“‘ We assure Your Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that a protracted negotiation re- 
specting the rights of the Republic of France 
on the Coasts of Newfoundland under the Treaty 
of Utrecht has been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion by an Agreement which will be laid 
before us and before the Legislature of New- 
foundland as soon as it assembles, and that 
an Agreement has also been made with Spain, 
securing to this Country all commercial rights 
granted to Germany in the Caroline Islands. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that our consent will be asked to 
Legislative Measures rendered necessary by a 
Convention, on the subject of International 
Copyright, to which Your Majesty has agreed. 

‘““We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that the Estimates for the Expendi- 
ture of the ensuing year, which have been 
framed with a due regard to efficiency and 
economy, will be submitted to us. 

“We assure Your Majesty that we learn 
with regret that no material improvement can 
be noted in the condition of Trade or Agricul. 
ture; and we thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty feels the deepest sympathy 
for the great number of persons, in many voca- 
tions of life, who are suffering under a pressure 
which Your Majesty trusts will prove to be 
transient; but we humbly express our regret 
that no measures are announced by Your Ma- 
jesty for the present relief of these classes, and 
especially for affording facilities to the agricul- 
tural labourers and others in the rural districts 
to obtain allotments and small holdings on 
equitable terms as to rent and security of 
tenure. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty has seen with 
deep sorrow the renewal, since Your Majesty 
last addressed us, of the attempt to excite the 
people of Ireland to hostility against the Legis- 
lative Union between that Country and Great 
Britain; that Your Majesty is resolutely 
opposed to any disturbance of that fundamental 
Law, and that, in resisting it, Your Majesty is 
convinced that Your Majesty will be heartily 
supported by Your Parliament and Your 
People. 

“ We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the social no less than the material condi- 
tion of that Country engages Your Majesty’s 
anxious attention; that, although there has 
been during the last year no marked increase 
of serious crime, there is in many places a con- 
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certed resistance to the enforcement of legal 
obligations; and that Your Majesty regrets 
that the practice of organised intimidation 
continues to exist. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty has caused every 
exertion to be used for the detection and punish- 
ment of these crimes; that no effort will be 
spared on the part of Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to protect Your Majesty’s Irish Subjects 
in the exercise of their legal rights and the 
enjoyment of individual liberty, and that if, as 
Your Majesty’s information led Your Majesty 
to apprehend, the existing provisions of the 
Law should prove to be inadequate to cope 
with these growing evils, Your Majesty looked 
with confidence to our willingness to invest 
Your Majesty’s Government with all necessary 
powers. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Bills would be submitted for 
transferring to Representative Councils in the 
Counties of Great Britain local business which 
is now transacted by the Courts of Quarter 
Session and other authorities; that a measure 
for the reform of County Government in Ireland 
was also in preparation ; and that these measures 
would involve the consideration of the present 
incidence of local burdens. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for making 
known to us that a Bill for facilitating the Sale 
of Glebe Lands, in a manner adapted to the 
wants of the rural population, would also be 
submitted to us; as also Bills for removing the 
difficulties which prevent the easy and cheap 
transfer of land; for mitigating the distressed 
condition of the poorer classes in the Western 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland; for the 
more effectual prevention of accidents in mines ; 
for extending the powers of the Railway Com- 
mission in respect of the Regulation of Rates ; 
and for the Codification of the Criminal Law. 

‘© We assure Your Majesty that we join with 
Your Majesty in trusting that results beneficial 
to the cause of education may issue from a Royal 
Commission which Your Majesty has appointed 
to inquire into the working of the Education 
Acts. 

‘* We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
measures which may be submitted to us, and 
that we earnestly trust that, with regard to 
these and all other matters pertaining to our 
functions, the keeping and guidance of Almighty 
God may be vouchsafed to us.” 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Before 


the House passes through this stage of 
progress, Y should like to say a fow 
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words with reference to some of the 
Irish questions raised by the Address, 
and which may be raised again on this 
stage of Report. An Amendment to the 
Address stood in the name of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. W. O’Brien). That Amendment 
referred to the case of the Irish tenant 
farmers, and to the rigour and hardship 
of Irish evictions, and made an appeal 
to the Government in something like the 
same spirit as the appeal made on the 
art of the Scotch crofters by the hon. 

ember for Argyllshire (Mr. Macfar- 
lane). We might have pressed that 
Amendment to the Address, and there 
were many reasons why it might be sup- 
ogg that we ought to have done so; but 
on. Members with whom I have the 
honour to act considered it better, on the 
whole, not to press the Amendment at 
the time, and under the circumstances. 
We felt fully, of course, the respon- 
sibility we undertook in refraining from 
pressing so important an Amendment. 
Ve feel most keenly, I need scarcely 
say, the hardships and miseries to which 
the Irish tenant farmers are exposed, 
and the dangers and penalties almost 
certain to fall on them during the next 
few months, or during the next few 
weeks, by the system of evictions in 
Ireland. We know full well, to our 
sorrow, what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Government called a 
‘‘shower of snow flakes” in the shape 
of eviction notices. These snow flakes 
are already beginning to fall, far and 
wide, over Ireland; and we know well the 
power of that ‘‘ shower of snow flakes” 
to extinguish the fire on many a hearth. 
It was not, I need not say, from want of 
knowledge, or any want of appreciation 
of the importance of the Amendment, 
that we did not press it. We had more 
than one reason for the course we have 
decided upon taking. One reason was 
that we knew the Government has only 
recently been formed; that it is acting 
now under difficult conditions; and we 
cannot expect Ministers to be ready with 
a full and clear programme of policy on 
all points. Another reason was—we 
thought, if we pressed forward the 
Amendment, we might be misleading 
the Government and the House with 
regard to what we believe to be the re- 
lative importance of the great questions 
belonging to Ireland, and which will 
have to be disoussed in this Session 
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of Parliament. We do think that the 
Government might have announced 
something in the nature of a measure to 
revent indiscriminate evictions all over 
eland. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) was very strong in some of the 
statements which he made as to the use 
of Her Majesty’s Forces in carrying out 
evictions in Scotland. He reminded 
the House that there had been little or 
no use made of the troops of the Queen 
to enforce the carrying out of evic- 
tions under the Tory Government, and 
therefore that it was not likely that 
there would be much use made of 
them under a Liberal Administration. 
I think he was reminded on his own side 
of the House that there was no such ab- 
solute guarantee for the crofters of Scot- 
land in that matter ; because, under a pre- 
vious Liberal Administration, the Forces 
of the Crown had been used to carry 
out evictions there. I would hope, how- 
ever, from the statements that have been 
made, that the Government at present 
in Office will be inclined to do all that 
they can to save and protect the unfor- 
tunate tenant farmer, and to stand be- 
tween him and the reckless use of the 
landlord’s power. A law may be used 
so as to be either undiscriminating and 
merciless, or it may be so used as to be 
discriminating and merciful. I hope 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. J. Morley) will endea- 
vour to use his great power and in- 
fluence to make the law discriminating 
and merciful as regards the tenant 
farmers of Ireland. I hope he will 
consider and distinguish between one 
eviction and another, and endeavour to 
use his power—and I am sure he is so 
inclined—in a manner to show mercy to 
those who would pay and meet their 
demands if they could, but who, from 
distress and poverty, have been forced 
into the condition of hopeless debtors. 
But whilst we thought all this, there 
were reasons, as I have said, to induce 
us to forego the moving of the Amend- 
ment. e did not wish to mislead the 
Government and the House as to our 
idea of the relative importance of the 
Irish questions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, in 
his statement this evening, told us that 
the Government intend to deal with 
three important subjects concernin 
Trirst, the question of soci 
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order in Ireland; next, what he pro. 
perly called the ‘‘ great question ”’ of land 
in Ireland; and, thirdly, the question 
of the future government of Treland. 
Now, we were under the impression 
that if we brought forward an Amend- 
ment specially dealing with the Land 
Question, and no other Amendment, 
on the Address, we might lead the 
Government and the House to be- 
lieve that we considered the Land 
Question the most important, and the 
most pressing of all the Irish ques- 
tions of the Session. Mr. Speaker, 
we are not under that impression. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood by 
the House—and I believe I speak the 
unanimous voice of the National Party 
in this House—that we consider the 
great question of Irish National Self- 
Government above and beyond in im- 
portance all other questions, and com- 
passing all other questions around in 
its magnitude and strength. Indeed, 
if that question were settled, all other 
questions would settle themselves. [ Jroni- 
cal cheers from the Opposition.| I per- 
fectly understand that cheer from the 
Benches near me ; but I can assure those 
hon. Members that even in their interests 
—in the interests of the landlord party— 
it would be better by far that the question 
of Irish National Self-Government should 
be settled in advance of all other ques- 
tions. The Land Question might, no 
doubt, be settled before the question of 
National Self-Government. But the land- 
lord party of Ireland in this House may 
be certain that if the settlement of the 
Land Question is to come before that of 
National Self-Government, the settle- 
ment will be a more arduous one than 
a settlement that comes after the ar- 
rangement of the greater question. 
Now, the Party who were in Offico— 
the late Government—had an admirable 
chance of settling the question of Self- 
Government if they could only have 
brought up their minds to the level of the 
crisis. They might easily have carried 
a measure of Home Government, for they 
would necessarily have had the support 
of a large number of Members on the 
other side of the House below the Gang- 
way, and they might have carried it, 
not only through this House, but most 
easily through the House of Lords. But 
somehow they lost the opportunity. 
They went near bringing the horse to 
the fence, but were not willing or able, 
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at the last moment, to take the jump. 
As Atterbury said to Swift—‘ There 
was a great opportunity lost for want of 
spirit.” Then came that mysterious 
change in their policy of which we, the 
outsiders, only see the outward and 
visible signs, but about which I think 
there will be a great deal of very 
curious history to be written for the 
instruction of a future generation. 
The sending over to Ireland of a 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) from this House on a mission of 
inquiry, and the proposed visit of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), are 
amongst the incidents that will have 
to be recorded. They first sent over 
an inquiring Gentleman, a Gentleman 
with an ear-trumpet, and now they 
are going to send over a noble Lord 
with a war-trumpet. The speeches 
of the noble Lord on this subject re- 
mind me of a character in one of Charles 
Dickens’s books—the famous Sim Tap- 
pertit. You remember that Tappertit 
is under the impression that a great 
social revolution is about to go on, and 
he declares that ‘‘ something will come 
of it—I hope it mayn’t be human gore.” 
Thereupon he rushes forthwith to revel 
in as much of that said human gore as 
he possibly could. I hope the noble 
Lord is not about to emulate the mis- 
sion of the immortal Tappertit. His 
sacred mission has, I trust, nothing to 
do with human gore; but I do not 
think we can congratulate him on this 
newest effort of the Tory Party to make 
history in Ireland. The Home Rule 
Question is now in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers; it is 
placed especially in the hands of one of 
the greatest of English statesmen, that 
statesman who, beyond all other men, is 
qualified, and I believeisanxious, to bring 
it to a satisfactory settlement. There is 
one other reason, and I desire this to be 
brought to the front. Though the 
statesman now at the head of the Realm 
is vigorous and equal to the great task, 
we cannot count upon very many years 
of his active services; and it is on him 
we chiefly rely, among all English 
statesmen, for the carrying re of 
this great measure of National Home 
Rule. Among English statesmen at 
resent I can see no one anything 
ike so well qualified as the present 
Prime Minister to settle the question 
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of Irish Home Government. Any states- 
man so inclined can accomplish the settle- 
ment of the Land Question; but at 
resent I see no one so well quali- 
fied as the present Prime Minister to 
settle the Home Rule Question. That 
is, therefore, another reason why we are 
most anxious and most eager that there 
should be no misunderstanding as to the 
order in which these questions should be 
taken ; that it should be clearly under- 
stood that the question of Home Rule 
must take precedence of every other. 
The Irish Representatives and the 
Irish people are anxious to settle the 
uestion of Home Rule, and are clear 
that it must come first. Nor would it 
be possible for us to accept with good- 
will any programme or arrangement 
which would put that question later 
in point of time than any other of the 
great questions affecting the future of 
the country. These are the principal 
reasons why we forbear from pressing 
the Amendment. We claim precedence 
for the great national question of Home 
Rule over every other question affecting 
Ireland. Wemake that claim in thename 
of the Irish people, and in the interest 
not only of the Irish people, but of the 
English people as well. The tenant 
farmers of Ireland will undoubtedly 
suffer in the next few months. They 
have suffered much already; but they 
are a patriotic and self-denying class of 
men, and they will thoroughly under- 
stand why the Irish Members of the 
House otf Commons demand that the 
National claim shall have precedence of 
any claim they have to make. I would, 
therefore, strongly urge on the Govern- 
ment, if they are determined to deal 
with this great question of Home Rule, 
not to interfere with the chance of a 
satisfactory settlement by postponing it 
to any question of secondary interest, 
however intrinsically important that 
question may be. Most cordially do I 
wish that the Prime Minister and his Col- 
leagues may be able to settle this ques- 
tion, and most cordially should I rejoice 
if my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
should have a share in the great honour 
and gratification of bringing this long 
and perplexed dispute to a satisfactory 
conclusion. I urge upon him and 
all the Members of the Government 
to take it from me, as the stron 
and unanimous feeling of the Iri 
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people, that until this question is settled 
nothing can be settled ; but when this 
question shall have been once dealt with 
in a satisfactory way all the other diffi- 
culties will disappear and melt away 
almost in a moment. 

Masor SAUNDERSON: Sir, I did 
not think that I should ever agree in any 
— with any hon. Gentleman who sits 

elow the Gangway; but on this occa- 
sion I entirely agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down on one point, 
and that is that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should deal, in the first instance, 
with the question of Home Rule in Ire- 
land. I quite reciprocate the sentiments 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman that 
that is the question of the hour, and 
that to deal in the first instance with 
social order and then with the question 
of land, holding out and dangling before 
the eyes of the Irish people the say 
bility of English concession which should 
culminate in the immediate future in 
the establishment of an Irish Home Rule 
Parliament, would be about the most 
disastrous course of policy which this 
House has ever pursued. I think we 
have a right to expect that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will give, not only 
to hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
but to one-third of the Irish population 
whom I and other Members from Ulster 
represent, a distinct answer as to their 
intentions about a separate Legislature 
in Ireland. Her Majesty’s Government 
has informed the House to-night—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter has told us that it is not fair to ex- 
pect that when they have assumed the 
reins of power for so short a time they 
should be able to give to the House a 
clear definition of what their Irish policy 
will be. Certainly, I should not be so un- 
fair as to imagine that we could ask them 
to place on the Table all the details of 
a complicated policy. But, Sir, we have 
had distinct indications that there exist 
in the Cabinet of the right hon. Gentle- 
man three distinct ideas upon the sub- 
ject of a separate Government in Ireland. 

e have the speeches which have been 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley). We have also the speeches of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. C. Russell). 
But, more than that, we have had a tele- 
graphic announcement of Home Rule 
policy from the Prime Minister himself; 
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and as the right hon. Gentleman has 
never denied the accuracy of that tele- 

phic announcement, I may take it 
fr anted that, at any rate in the 
aot of December, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had become a convert to the 
policy of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell). I would draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and of the House of Commons to 
the remarkable fact that that suggestion 
of Home Rule being conceded to Ire- 
land was the most expensive announce- 
ment ever made. Never, I think, was 
so costly an announcement made to Eng- 
land as upon that occasion. The very 
idea that the right hon. Gentleman was 
inclined to favour a Home Rule policy 
sent down the shares of the Bank of 
Ireland 45 per cent. [4 laugh.] Hon. 
Members below the Gangway laugh at 
that statement; but they have no money 
in the Bank of Ireland. Railway as 
well as Bank shares fell in an equally 
alarming manner. Every preparation 
was made for a political exigency of a 
most difficult and dangerous kind; and 
in the North of Ireland we prepared for 
civil war. [Laughter.| I speak in the 
House of Commons exactly as I would 
speak in Ulster, because I state what I 
know to be absolutely true; and that is 
the effect which the announcement of 
the right hon. Gentleman had upon the 
condition of Ireland. That effect was 
evidenced by the effect it had on his own 
Party in England, for it was not simply 
upon the imagination of excited Orange- 
men that this new policy of the Prime 
Minister produced an effect, but also 
upon his own Party ; for we found that 
the moment that indication of policy 
was given his own followers in England 
took action, and declared that they did 
not coincide with that new policy. Con- 
sequently, it was something far more 
serious than one of those reports which 
occasionally find their way into the pub- 
lic Press. I think when the House of 
Commons recognizes the fact that even 
the supposition that a responsible Mi- 
nister should conceive the policy of con- 
ceding Home Rule to Ireland had such 
a disastrous effect upon Ireland, I ven- 
ture to say that the House of Commons 
may realize what effect the reality of 
Home Rule would have. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter has told us, in the speech he made at 
the eommencement of the debate upon 
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the Address, that he has been thinking of 
this Irish Question and its solution both 
night and day. Therefore it cannot 
have come upon him unawares. Is it 
too much, then, to expect of him that he 
will give us some definite declaration— 
“aye” or ‘“‘no’’—whether he has de- 
cided to concede the request made to 
him by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell)? I think it is a very 
reasonable request which the Loyalist 
part of the Irish population, forming 
one-third of the entire population, make 
upon Her Majesty’s Government. We 
are placed in a very peculiar position 
at the present moment. We are told 
that until the 1st of April we shall not 
have any definite indication of what Her 
Majesty’s Government’s policy will be. 
One of the right hon. Gentlemen who 
spoke to-night—I think it was the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) —told us that they have 
at the present moment no policy on the 
subject. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister has given us an in- 
dication of how he intends to form a 
policy—he intends to enter into corre- 
spondence with the Irish people. Now, 
I do not think that that is a practical 
method, or a satisfactory manner of 
finally determining what the ultimate 
destiny of the Irish population shall be. 
The question of Ireland is to undergo a 
kind of incubation at the instance of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and the final 
hatching of the egg is to be some mea- 
sure which will give peace to that coun- 
try. That is a proceeding which I 
venture to protest against in the name 
of every man who values the peace 
and happiness of Ireland. But until 
the Ist of April we are to have no 
 aictacnis J of speaking in the House 
of Commons upon the nature of the 
legislation proposed to be introduced for 
Ireland. Therefore, I must say a word 
as to the line on which that policy is to 
go. We object to Home Rule in Ireland 
for two reasons. We object to Home 
Rule because we believe that legislative 
separation would be an unmixed evil to 
Treland herself. I admit, however, that 
that is a matter of opinion. Secondly, we 
object most strongly to the Home 
Rulers. There is one fact in the calcu- 
lation which is an absolute certainty, 
and I think it may facilitate the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister in 
his efforts to solve the Irish problem, 
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That certain fact, Sir, is this—that there 
is no doubt whatever as to the hands into 
which the reins of Government will fall 
if Home Rule is conceded. The ques- 
tion we have to ask ourselves is this. 
Have the Gentlemen into whose hands 
the reins of power will fall given us in 
the past any indication of their power 
to carry on successfully the government 
of Ireland if they obtain supreme power 
in that country? If I were to give the 
character in which I view hon. Members 
sitting below the Gangway, I might pro- 
bably be looked upon as a prejudiced 
witness. [‘‘No, no!” from the Home 
Rule Members.) I am afraid, notwith- 
standing, that it might be so; and, in 
fact, I might be called to Order if I used 
language as strong as that which I pro- 
pose to read in a quotation. The words 
are those of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister himself in a speech which 
he delivered at Leeds. It is not what 
may be called absolute ancient history, 
because the right hon. Gentleman made 
the speech only five years ago. I admit 
that in the course of five years people do 
sometimes change their minds; but I 
think that if the right hon. Gentleman 
has distinctly changed his mind since 
this speech was delivered he would un- 
doubtedly, from the very high position 
he holds in the country, have said that 
he had changed his mind on so very im- 
rtant a point. This is what the right 
on. Gentleman said in describing the 
Party of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell)— 

‘For nearly the first time in the history of 
Christendom a body—a small body—of men 
have arisen, who are not ashamed to preach in 
Ireland the doctrine of public plunder. I take 
as the representative of the opinions I denounce 
the name of a gentleman of considerable ability 
—Mr. Parnell, the Member for Cork, a gentle- 
man, I will admit, of considerable ability— but 
whose doctrines are not such as really need any 
considerable ability to recommend them. If you 

forth upon a mission to demoralize a people 
by teaching them to make the property of their 
neighbours the object of their covetous desire, 
it does not require superhuman gifts to find a 
certain number of followers and adherents to a 
doctrine such as that.” 


If I had used that lan , I expect 
ou, Sir, would have iki oe to Order. 
or my own I should never have 

thought of describing hon. Gentlemen 

below the Gangway as robbers led by a 

robber chief. But these are the words 

of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
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Minister, and the House will easily un- 
derstand why even an Eastern dervish 
would object to place himself at the 
dis of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. Atthat time the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
40 followers. It is, therefore, our busi- 
ness to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that we absolutely accept 
this definition of the character of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork and 
his followers as peor perfectly correct. 
The House will easily understand that 
we have the most determined intention 
of opposing to the uttermost any Govern- 
ment formed of men of this description. 
But, perhaps, the House may imagine 
that we exaggerate the situation; and 
that if the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork and his Friends form a Govern- 
ment the minority will be treated with 
perfect fairness by that Assembly. Per- 
haps the House will allow me to read an 
extract from a speech delivered very re- 
cently by a rev. gentleman, a supporter 
of the hon. Member for the Gity of 
Cork; and if this speech describes ac- 
curately the treatment that we, the 
Loyalists, believe we are to receive if 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
ever succeeds, as I believe he never will 
succeed, in dominating the policy of 
Ireland it is necessary I should read it 
tothe House. The speech was delivered 
in Dublin in the course of the late elec- 
tion for North Dublin, or rather upon 
the declaration of the poll. The lan- 
guage used was not altogether Parlia- 
mentary ; but I think it is essential that 
the House should be acquainted with the 
kind of language which is used in Ire- 
land by supporters of the hon. Gentle- 
man. This speech appeared in The 
Freeman’s Journal, in The Irish Times, in 
The Dublin Express, and in other papers; 
and I, therefore, suppose that it may be 
admitted to be accurate. AsI have said, 
it was delivered at the declaration of the 
~ for North Dublin by the Rev. Father 

eehan, who said—and I hope the House 
will pay attention to this quotation, for, 
at any rate, the words are remark- 
able— 

“The Castle officials, with distended abdo- 
mens, would have to go, for it is time for them 
tobe onthe run. They (the Nationalists) were 
not struggling merely for a green flag; they 
wanted three meals a day—[Cries of ‘‘ Trea- 
“Ghee } and enn - edo tia of 

me: employment for honest men. 
[“ Shame !”] hte 
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That does not apply to hon. Members 
below the Gangway. 

“ The election was over, and the real struggle 
was to begin now. What they wanted now was 
the spoils--the loaves and es of all those 
fellows who had the monopoly up to this. They 
wanted men of their own to be the officials for 
this country, to fill every situation and every 
occupation that they were qualified for. From 
the highest to the lowest, and the topmost man 
in the Castle must make way for one of theirs, 
and the lowest official in the poorhouse yonder 
must be replaced by one of theirs. What 
did their opponents do in their day? They 
kept everything to themselves ; and now they 
might thank God that they (the Nationalists) 
gave them raw and unboiled justice.” 

Now, Sir, that is exactly the point that 
we thoroughly understand in Ireland. 
We have got sufficiently epicurean tastes 
not to desire that the article should be 
cooked for us at Westminster—[ An hon. 
Memper: You have cooked juries. | The 
raw and unboiled article which would be 
served up by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his 
Friends would entirely disagree with the 
constitution of the Irish Loyalists. 
Therefore, we ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Colleagues, in dealing 
with this question, to consider first of all 
the character of the men into whose 
hands the Government of Ireland must 
inevitably fall as described by their own 
Chief, and then to come to the House of 
Commons and say, with that character 
staring them in the face—‘‘ We have, 
nevertheless, consented to dismember the 
Empire, in order to satisfy men who have 
been described so aptly and so justly by 
the Prime Minister of England.” I cannot 
believe that the House will ever consent 
to dismember the Empire on these 
terms. What would they gain? They 
would be supposed to gain one great 
advantage, and that is in the absence 
from this House of the Irish Members. 
But according to the scheme indicated 
they would not gain that advantage. 
You would have them here still. In- 
deed, Ireland appears to me to be to 
England what the Old Man of the Sea 
was to Sinbad the Sailor. Ireland has 
got its legs round England’sneck. Take 
care, lest in taking Ireland off you do 
not break England’s neck. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and his 
Friends appear to take this position in 
the House of Commons. They do not 
advocate a policy ; but the hon. Member 
stands here as a political Warwick—to 
make and unmake Ministries at his will. 
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In the calculation the hon. Gentleman 
has made he has overlooked one great 
political factor. He may suceeed once 
in performing this operation ; but he has 
overlooked one factor which he will find 
in the end omnipotent to crush him and 
his objects, and that is the patriotism 
that is to be found in Ireland, and the 
love of England still to be found in 
the House of Commons. I have no 
doubt that when the House of Commons 
is brought face to face, as it must be in 
the immediate future, with the fact that 
in Ireland they must learn to face and 
crush the organization of which the hon. 
Member for the City of Oork is the 
head—that they must either do that or 
dismember and destroy the Empire to 
which they belong, they will form one 
united Party, and be able to deal most 
easily with the hon. Member and his 
followers, retaining still the honour and 
Blory of England and the welfare of Ire- 
and. 


Address agreed to: — To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 





SUPPLY. 


Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzzr) intimated 
that the House would be asked to- 
morrow to go into Committee of 


ew, 
rn. T. M. HEALY asked what the 
Estimates were which the Government 


proposed to take to-morrow ? 
rn. H. H. FOWLER: The Civil 
Service Supplementary Estimates. 
Resolved, That this House will, 7o- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty. 


Estimates referred. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved, That this House will, 7o- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. 





SHOP HOURS REGULATION BILL. 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Burt, Mr. Macnaghien, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rathbone.) 


| Bini 56.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read, 
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Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I hope the 
House will allow me to proc with 
the second reading of this Bill. The 
object of the measure is to provide that 
no child or young person employed in a 
shop shall be worked for more than 
12 hours inaday. The second reading 
was passed by the House last year 
without a division. It has been said 
that the Bill has since undergone some 
modifications; but that is not so. The 
Bill is practically the same measure as 
was adopted last year. We did not 
propose any inspection last year, nor do 
we do so now; because we believe that 
it would be to the interests of all shop- 
keepers that the others should conform 
to the law. This is no question between 
shopkeepers and their assistants. The 
great majority of shopkeepers are 
anxious to close earlier. I have been 
several times asked whether there is 
really any need for this Bill; whether it 
is possible that any large number of 
young ogee are actually employed for 
more than 12 hours in the day? On 
this point I may remind the House that 
last year I had the honour to present 
Petitions from almost all our large 
cities, and finally one monster Petition 
containing many thousands of signa- 
tures. A meeting was held last June 
in support of this Bill, which was 
warmly supported by the Bishop of 
London, Cardinal Manning, Earl Stan- 
hope, Lady John Manners, and Mr. F. 
Harrison, while the Chair was taken by 
that eminent Judge, Lord Bramwell. 
Lord Bramwell is well known as a 
staunch supporter of individual in- 
dependence, and an opponent of Go- 
vernment interference and over-legisla- 
tion. But he warmly supported the 
present Bill. He said— 

** No one had a doubt of the propriety of laws 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. That 
must be admitted to be a right thing. Why? 
Because they were helpless; because they could 
not protect themselves. But they were not 
more helpless than the child—a two-footed 
creature, who was subjected to the orders and 
control of those against whom he was powerless 
to struggle. It could not be doubted that the 
Bill which Sir John Lubbock had brought for- 
ward was one which ought to receive the 
approval of that meeting. He believed a 
shortening of the shop hours would be a good 
thing for everybody concerned. He believed 
it would be a good thing not only for those 
who worked in the shop, but for their em- 
ployers. It would diminish expenses, and the 
workpeople would be fresher and more vigorous 
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in the service of their master than they could 
possibly be now.”’ 


Regulation Bill. 


The Shop Hours’ League have also 
collected a great deal of evidence on the 
subject—evidence which I am sure no 
one can read without warm sympathy 
and compassion. To make my case 
complete the House will, I hope, allow 
me to give one or two cases. 


Louisa B——, aged 19, drapery, four and a 
half years at Battersea. 

** My hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., 
and on Saturdays until 12 p.m. As to meals, we 
are supposed to eat our food as quickly as pos- 
sible, and then return to the shop. was in 
perfect health when I entered the business, 
now I often feel ready to sink down for 
want of fresh air and rest. Before the end of 
the day, and especially on a Saturday, I feel 
exceedingly weary and depressed, and have 
difficulty in standing until the clock strikes 12. 
I am quite unfit to attend a place of worship on 
Sunday morning.”’ 

Amy J. L——, aged 19, drapery, King’s Cross. 

“‘T have been in business three years at 
Poplar, Hackney, and where I am now. At 
Poplar the hours were 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., at the 
other places from 8.15 and 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 
and 10 p.m., and at 12 p.m. on Saturdays. It 
is often 12.30 and 1 on a Sunday morning be- 
fore we get out of the shop. Meal times, about 
20 and 25 minutes for dinner, and 15 minutes 
for other meals. I was in perfect health when 
I first went into the business. During the last 
18 months I have been away from business 
three times through illnesses, which the doctor 
said was through the longhours. If I had a 
little out-of-door exercise 1 should be much 
better; and I think it might be arranged for 
us to sit some time during the day when we 
are not busy. I am always thankful when 
Sunday comes ; but I am never fit to go to a 
place of worship till night.” 


E.M.—in a shop in Camberwell—says— 


‘“Went into business between 15 and 16 
years of age. The average hours are from 8 
and 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 and 10 p.m., and from 
11.30 to 12 p.m. on Saturdays. In my present 
situation we have no stated time for meals, 
We eat as quickly as possible, and then hurry 
back to the shop. Never before I went into 
business did I know what illness was ; but since 
have scarcely known what it is to be free from 
pain. I have overflowing of blood to the head, 
which causes me to swoon after standing a | 
time. I scarcely know what it is to stand wi 
ease for the violent pains in my feet and legs. 
My feelings at the end of the day are so dread- 
fully low and weak that I scarcely have the 
strength to undress. I never feel thoroughly 
sented when I have to get up.” 


Another girl, in a shop at Deptford, said— 
**T begin at 8 a.m. and leave at 10 p.m., 
Saturdays 8 am. to 12 p.m. We have 
15 to 20 minutes allowed for each meal. We 
are very often called forward from our meals 
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to the shop to attend to customers. We leave 
our m consumed, and then the food is 
either cold or we get no more. When apprenticed 
to the dra my health was good; but it is 
gradually failing, and the doctor says I am in a 
consumption. Iam, therefore, obliged to leave 
atthe end ofthe month. I have never been able 
to get for a walk except on a Sunday, as no 
respectable girl cares to go out between 10 and 
11 at night. After the fatigue and worry of 
the week I am so thoroughly worn out that my 
only thought is to rest on a Sunday; but it goes 
too quickly, and the other days drag on 
slowly.” 

It is stated that probably one-half of the 
drapers’ assistants in London never enter 
a place of worship, and those who do are 
so drowsy that they can scarcely keep 
awake. The cases I have given are by 
no means of an exceptional character. 
In Islington, out of 250 shops counted, 
200 were open at 9.30 p.m. ; at Hack- 
ney, 150 out of 200 at 9.30; in Ham- 
mersmith, 200 out of 250; in Kentish 
Town, 120 out of 175; in Bow, 125 out 
of 175; in Bermondsey, 320 out of 400 
at 10 p.m.; in Lambeth, 350 out of 450 ; 
in Battersea, 140 out of 200; Poplar, 
120 out of 150; at Stoke Newington, 
225 out of 300; in Whitechapel, 475 
out of 600 at 10.15; while on Saturdays 
a large proportion of these shops con- 
tinue at work till midnight. It must 
also, of course, be remembered that the 
assistants have to go on writing some 
time after the shops are closed. I have 
no reason to suppose that these districts 
are worse than others ; they are merely 
taken as samples. Thus, as the assist- 
ants begin work, on an average, about 8 
in the morning, their actual working 
hours are from 16 to 17 in one day, and 
from 13 to 14 on five days in the week. 
Probably it would be within the mark 
to say that the majority of shopkeepers’ 
assistants work from 75 to 90 hours 
a-week. I have taken these illustrations 
from London; but the evil is by no 
means confined to the Metropolis. In 
Liverpool it is deeply felt, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for that City had 
last year a Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject. The Shop Hours’ League have in- 
stituted inquiries, and they state that at 
Brighton, for instance, the hours are 
about the same asin London; in Bristol 
they are excessively long; at Chester, 
Derby, Huddersfield, Leeds, York, and 
elsewhere they are about 80 per week. 
At Manchester most of the retail sho 
have terribly long hours. At Rochdale 
“they are far too long, and we do not 
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know how to shorten them.” The 
Bill contains no new principle; it 
merely extends to shops that which is 
already the law in workshops; it sug- 
gests no machinery or inspection ; it 
involves no expense; it would not in- 
terfere with trade; there would not be 
a yard of stuff or an ounce of tea sold 
less than now ; and we should lengthen 
and brighten the lives of thousands of 
these poor children. Just let me ask 
the House to consider what 14 hours of 
work mean. We cannot reckon less 
than seven for sleep, one for breakfast 
or supper, half-an-hour for dressing and 
undressing, one hour for buying neces- 
saries, doing their room, &c., and if we 
allow an hour for getting backwards 
and forwards we have accounted for 
the whole 24; and not a moment is left 
for amusement, or self-improvement, for 
fresh air or family life, for any of those 
occupations which cheer, brighten, and 
ennoble life—in fact, we literally say 
that not only have they not a moment 
to themselves, but they are so hard 
worked that at the end of the week they 
are fit to drop with fatigue. I am con- 
vinced that all London would gain if 
the shop assistants had greater oppor- 
tunities of intellectual, moral, and spi- 
ritual improvement. Moreover, the 
cruel effect of the long hours is con- 
siderably increased by the fact that the 
unfortunate assistants have to stand the 
whole time. This long standing is a 
terrible evil. How injurious standing 
is we may clearly see from the fact that 
though customers remain in a shop for 
so comparatively short a time they arein- 
variably accommodated with seats. Con- 
sidering, however, the relative need of 
rest as between the assistants and their 
customers, it must be admitted that the 
seats are on the wrong side of the 
counter. This is, happily, no question 
between shopkeepers and their assist- 
ants. There is no such difference. I 
believe the shopkeepers are almost as 
anxious to close as the assistants them- 
selves. Perhaps, then, it may be said, 
why not leave the matter in their 
hands? Because in almost every case 
the arrangements for early closing 
have been rendered nugatory by the 
action of some very small minority 
among the shopkeepers. Over and 
over again we read that the shop- 
keepers in a given district are anxious to 
close, and have all agreed to do so with, 
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perhaps, a single exception. But that 
single exception is fatal. One after an- 
other the rest gradually open again, and 
the whole thing breaks down, and thus 
a small minority tyrannize over the rest. 
It seems clear that nothing but legisla- 
tion can remedy the evil. Voluntary 
action has been tried and failed over 
and over again. For instance, in 1872 
a South London Drapers’ Association 
was formed in order to shorten the 
hours. An influential Committee was 
formed, and about 250 drapers joined 
the Association. After much labour 
and expense, and a great deal of can- 
vassing, they agreed to close at 8. This 
arrangement began on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember ; but it lasted only about a fort- 
night. One byone the shops kept open. At 
last only the 20 Committee men were left, 
and then the whole movement collapsed ; 
but before finally breaking up they met 
and passed a unanimous resolution that 
nothing short of legislation would suffice 
to shorten the hours of labour in retail 
shops. I might quote many other cases, 
but will only refer to one. At Sunder- 
land a similar attempt was made, but 
very soon broke down in the same way. 
Indeed, the great majority of shop- 
keepers would, I believe, welcome a 
Bill which would prevent a small mino- 
rity of unprincipled competitors from 
obtaining an unfair advantage. The 
question naturally arises whether the 
passage of this Bill would have the 
effect of throwing young persons out of 
employment? Now, in the first place, it 
is estimated that from one-half to two- 
thirds of the shop assistants are young 
persons ranging from 12 to 21 years of 
age, and the conditions which regulate 
their employment would govern the 
rest. Moreover, the great majority of 
shopkeepers would be only too glad to 
close if the remainder would do so. 
There is, indeed, one objection to fac- 
tory legislation which does not apply to 
a Bill like the present. It is obvious 
that interference with manufacturers, if 
earried too far, might drive them out 
of the country, and thus, by depriving 
our factory population of work, defeat 
its own object. In such a measure as I 
am venturing to recommend there is no 
such danger. The shops, on the whole, 
will obviously do as much business, 
whether they are open 12 hours or 14, 
though the shopkeeper who keeps cpen 
may fetch away a little business from 


Sir John Lubbock 
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his more merciful or considerate neigh- 
bour. No one, then, can say that our 
proposals are of a character to injure 
Sele, while they would brighten and 
prolong the lives of thousands of our 
countrymen and countrywomen. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving that 
the Bill be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I en- 
tirely agree with the principle of the 
Bill. I think it is a sound one, in the 
interests of the community and of young 
people themselves. I certainly feel that 
young persons between 13 and 18 years 
of age ought not to be allowed to work 
more than 12 hours a-day; but I be- 
lieve that the Bill will not entirely meet 
the circumstances of the case. I have 
had a great deal of communication with 
persons engaged in business on the 
South side of London; and I venture to 
say that the circumstances under which 
the businesses are carried on there are 
altogether different from those which 
apply to businesses in the West End of 
London, and that it might be injurious 
to the interests of trade to include indis- 
criminately all businesses in this Bill. 
I hope, therefore, although I cannot 
object to the second reading of the Bill, 
that after it has been read a second 
time my hon. Friend will agree to refer 
it to a Select Committee. I hold in my 
hand a letter from one of the principal 
traders of South London—the head of a 
very large firm indeed—and he tells me 
that they are obliged to begin business 
at 8.30 in the morning. They have to 
carry on the business, which is that of a 
drapery establishment, until 12 o’clock 
in the day, when the busiziess itself 
begins to slacken; and from that time 
until 8 in the evening—I am speaking 
of a part of the Metropolis where almost 
the whole of the community are a la- 
bouring people—the writer informs me 
that he might, for all practical pur- 
poses, shut up his shop. But at 8 in 
the evening the business begins again, 
and it is found necessary to conduct the 
greater part of it between 8 and 12 
o’clock at night. I cannot help think- 
ing that if the Bill of my hon. Friend 
were referred to a Select Committee we 
should get evidence from persons en- 
gaged in business under different cir- 
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tradesmen of the West End, and that 
we should get some evidence which 
might enable us to modify the provisions 
of the Bill, so as to render it useful to 
all classes of the community. I am 
afraid that if we pass it in its present 
form it may press hardly —_ many 
persons who are not in over-flourishing 
circumstances at the present moment, 
and who will feel inclined to say that we 
have been legislating for the poorer 
parts of London on lines altogether in- 
applicable, however suitable they may 
be for the West End of the Metropolis. 
Firms like those of Marshall and Snel- 
grove and others may be able to shut 
up their establishments at 6 or 7 o’clock 
in the evening ; but in districts inhabited 
by the poorer classes I am quite certain 
that the shops have to be kept open for 
a much longer time. This correspondent 
of mine says— 

“From 8 until 9.30 we take as much or more 
money as in the whole of the previous part of 
the day.” 

He states, further— 


‘‘Trade is not prosperous at the present 
moment.’’ 


And, speaking, perhaps, a little angrily, 
he asks— 

““What is the need of legislation of this 
kind?” 
He calls attention to the fact that most 
of the shops at present voluntarily close 
at 5 p.m. upon one day in the week; and 
he adds that the condition of the assist- 
ants employed in the shops is improv- 
ing every year without pressure being 
brought to bear upon the employer. I 
believe that that is the case. I cannot, 
as I said at first, resist, and I do not 
think that I ought to resist, in the in- 
terests of humanity and good eense, 
the second reading of this Bill; but I 
do trust that when it has been read a 
second time my hon. Friend will have no 
objection to refer it to a Select Oom- 
mittee. The time of the Session is very 
early; and I hope that every Member 
who would serve upon the Committee 
would be anxious to report at as early a 
date as possible. I hope, also, that the 
Committee would be able to find out 
means by which businesses which re- 
quire longer hours than others may be 
satisfactorily conducted. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
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Outupers): I should like to say a few 
words before the Bill is read a second 
time, seeing that the matter is one 
which must come under the cognizance 
of the Home Office. I have not yet had 
time thoroughly to consider the whole 
uestion ; but as far as this Bill lays 
own that young persons between the 
ages of 13 and 18 should not be worked 
more than 12 hours in the day, which is 
the main provision of the Bill, I think 
that everyone in this House will 
that young persons of that age should 
not be overworked. The Home Office 
look upon women and young persons 
such as these as being under their 
charge with respect to the amount of 
work which they may be called upon to 
do; and I cannot deny that it is a sound 
principle they should not be worked 
more than 12 hours. That is the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and on that und 
I shall not object to the second read- 
ing. But I am bound to say that, in 
my opinion, the Bill as it stands 
is altogether unworkable, and that 
it weal not be possible to accept 
its provisions. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) says that the Bill 
proposes to exclude from its operation 
those employed in licensed public-houses 
aud refreshment bars; but these appesr 
to me to be the persons who, of all 
others, require protection, and who 
should not be allowed to be employed 
for more than 12 hours a-day. There- 
fore, Ido not think that that is a pro- 
vision which the House ought to adopt. 
Then I understand my hon. Friend to 
say that the Bill does not propose to 
appoint any additional Inspectors; and 
yet the object of the Bill is to extend the 
provisions of the Factories and Work- 
shops Act of 1873 to persons employed 
in shops. But if you do not employ 
persons to carry on the duty of inspec- 
tion, how are you to enact that these 
young people employed in shops are to 
come under the provisions of that Act ? 
Without some provision in regard to in- 
spection I am afraid the Bill would be 
altogether unworkable. I will only say 
that I will consider very carefully the 
nature of the provisions of the Bill, and 
will be prepared to state my view at a 
later stage. I would, therefore, respect- 
fully recommend the House to allow the 
second reading of the Bill to ; but 
I hope my hon. Friend will allow some 
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interval to elapse—say six weeks or so— 
before taking the next stage, so that we 
might, inthe meantime, have the advan- 
tage of the advice and opinion of those 
who are interested in the matter, and 
who will necessarily be entrusted with 
the working of a measure of this kind. 
As to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Bermondsey (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
that the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee, I have no very strong 
opinion upon the matter; but I will be 

repared to accept the proposal of my 
ey Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock), 
if he will consent to defer the Commit- 
tee stage for a few weeks. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I hope 
that we are not going to discuss all the 
Bills that are down upon the Paper. I 
think it would be a wise plan to adjourn 
the House after we shall have disposed 
of this Bill. In my opinion it would be 
wise to adjourn before we come to the 
next Order of the Day. [‘‘No!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary has said that he agrees with the 
principle of the Bill. 1 confess that I 
do not see anything in the principle of 
the measure, or the form in which it has 
been drawn, to which I object; but I 
would strongly recommend the hon. 
Baronet in charge of it (Sir John Lub- 
bock), at thisearly period of the Session, 
and after the appeal which has been 
made to him by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, either to postpone the Committee 
stage for six weeks, or else to refer it to 
a Select Committee. Such acourse would 
not amount to the shelving of the Bill, 
but would simply insure that the ques- 
tion would receive full consideration, 
especially in regard to the difficulty 
which has been raised as to the class of 
persons to which it ought to apply. My 
own view is that the very wisest course 
to take, at this early period of the Ses- 
sion, would be to refer it at once toa 
Select Committee, in order that its pro- 
visions may be thoroughly discussed. I 
am quite sure that a Select Committee 
would be able to report long before the 
six weeks which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to. I therefore hope 
that the hon. Baronet will accept 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Bermondsey (Mr. Thorold Rogers), and 
refer the measure to a Select Committee ; 
and after this Bill has been disposed of 
I hope the House will consent to ad- 


Mr. Childers 


{COMMONS} 
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journ without proceeding to discuss any 
of the remaining Orders of the Day. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : Sir, I 
should wish to make one or two obser- 
vations, as I happened to be the Chair- 
man of the Factory and Workshops 
Committee, which some years ago sat 
and considered this very question. I 
may say that while we were very ready 
to give relief to young persons employed 
for long hours, yet, for thereasons given 
in our Report, we did not see our way to 
do so in the case of shop-workers. If 
the House will refer to this Report of 
the Committee they will find a great 
deal of information given on the evi- 
dence of persons from many quarters 
of the Kingdom. The question pre- 
sented a good deal of difficulty ; and I 
am of opinion that domestic industry 
is a thing with which it would be inex- 
pedient to interfere, and that legis- 
lation upon it would probably do more 
harm than good. We must all feel very 
much sympathy with young persons, 
women especially, who are employed for 
long hours; and it is within my know- 
ledge that young women are often em- 
ployed for 14 or 15 hours at refresh- 
ment bars. That is much longer than 
the time during which young people are 
employed in shops, or, at least, in such 
as are attached to dwellings where they 
take their meals. Therefore I am glad 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) has 
exercised caution in giving assent to the 
Bill. I believe that hon. Members will, 
on consideration, see that there is great 
reason for caution before giving scope 
to their benevolent ideas with reference 
to this question. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK: Sir, I should 
be very glad to adopt the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Childers). If the House 
agrees to the second reading of the Bill 
I will then move that it be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Sir, as 
the hour is late, and the next Bill on the 
 s is an important one, which there 
will be plenty of opportunities of con- 
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sidering hereafter, I shall now move the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, I rise to op- 
pose the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The action of the right hon. 
Gentleman in moving the adjournment 
of the House is but too transparent, 
and it is one which I think ought not to 
be passed over without comment. At 
this hour I am not, of course, disposed 
to go against the will of the House; but 
I cannot agree to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman until it is ascer- 
tained. The next Bill upon the Paper 
is one of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not entertain a high opinion; 
and that, no doubt, is the secret of his 
wish for the adjournment. But I do 
not see why we should not use the op- 
portunity which is now before us of 
considering that Bill, as it is yet early— 

i ara ing the morning. IfI have 
the privilege of moving the second 
reading I shall not occupy more than 
five minutes in giving reasons in sup- 
port of the Bill; and certainly there is 
no reason which I can see why the 
House should not be asked to agree to 
that Motion. I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government will not accede to the Mo- 
tion for the Adjournment without a 
more definite reason than that given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oambridge, of 
whom the Earl of Beaconsfield once 
said that no sooner did we begin basi- 
ness in February than he wanted to 
know when we should rise for the Easter 
holidays. I trust the House will not 
agree to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 137 ; Noes 
142: Majority 5.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EX- 
TENSION TO WOMEN).—[Br11 70.] 
(Mr. Woodall, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Houlds- 
worth, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Yorke.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, when I op- 
posed the Motion for the adjournment 
of the House I promised that I would 





not occupy more than five minutes if I 
had the privilege of moving the second 
seem of this Bill, and I intend to 
keep that promise. I must apologize 
for appearing here for that P 88, 
because my name is not upon the back 
of the Bill; but the House will be aware 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hanley (Mr. Woodall) has accepted the 
position of Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance, and I can only regret that the 
Bill has now passed from his hands. 
In the meartime, until further charge 
of the Bill is taken by some hon. Mem- 
ber, I have promised to look after it. 
Sir, the pre ground on which I shall 
ask the House to accept the measure is 
one which I believe will commend itself 
to hon. Members on this side—it rests 
upon the principle laid down some years 
ago by the present Prime Minister, that 
the franchise ought to be extended in 
every case unless it was barred by 
aaa unfitness or political danger. 

ow, I think it is impossible to allege 
that the enfranchisement of women 
comes within either of these qualifica- 
tions. We have already given the fran- 
chise to women in the election of school 
boards, and also in the election of muni- 
cipal councils, and in each case in the 
opinion, which has been verified by ex- 
perience, that they were not personally 
unfitted to exercise the franchise. Now, 
what is the allegation made as to the 
political danger of giving them the 
franchise? I say it is an allegation 
which I am ashamed to hear, and one 
which I think those who make it ought 
to be ashamed to utter. They say that 
the giving of the vote to women would 
be politically dangerous; they refer to 
Primrose Leagues, and say that it will 
add to the Conservative strength in the 
country. Now I do not believe that. 
The experience we have had of the use 
of the vote given to women in connection 
with school boards and town councils is 
not consistent with that declaration. 
That experience shows that women are 
divided in opinion very much as men 
are between the two political Parties; 
and there is no reason to believe that 
the extension of the franchise to them 
would lead to any increase of Conserva- 
tive strength. Even if it were so, I 
should not hesitate to extend it to them. 
I hope that the support of hon. Members 
who sit on this side of the House will be 
given to the Bill, and that they will not 
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say that they o the enfranchise- 
mo of ame Sane they believe it 
will benefit one political Party more 
than another. Now, I believe that if 
there is any fear of danger from the 
Primrose League, and from the intro- 
duction therefrom of women into poli- 
tics—an introduction not of a direct 
character—that such fear or such danger 
will be lessened, if not altogether re- 
moved, by giving women the privilege 
of claiming to vote; for, in my opinion, 
it is simply because they have not been 
allowed to have the vote as a privilege 
and as a right, and to feel what they 
owe to the country in giving their vote, 
that we have witnessed the action of 
women in respect of some elections 
which does not appear to have been 
inspired by the best possible motives. 
But, Sir, I look to this gift to have the 
greatest influence over the character of 
women themselves. Because it will give 
them a larger range of ideas, because it 
will introduce them to the highest and 
best in the public life of the country, I 
would give the franchise to women. I 
would give them the franchise even if I 
anticipated some temporary political 
danger. But there is no ground what- 
ever for that anticipation; experience 
has shown that the danger is imaginary. 
There is only one other observation I 
wish to make, and that is in relation to 
the framing of this Bill. This Bill pro- 
poses to give the electoral vote to all 
women, being single, unmarried, or 
widows, who possess the same qualifica- 
tions in respect to property which now 
gives to men the right to vote. Ido not 
think it can be seriously said that dan- 
ger would attach to the gift proposed to 
be given by this Bill; and I most sin- 
cerely and confidently recommend the 
Bill to the acceptance of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. PULESTON: I do not propose 
to detain the House more than one mo- 
ment. What I am particularly desirous 
of saying is that a large majority of the 
Members of the House will support this 
Bill upon grounds altogether different 
to those stated by my hon, Friend the 
Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Courtney). It is not for 
the House to consider whether there is 
any fear of danger involved in the en- 


Mr. Courtney 


{COMMONS} 
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franchisement of women—the question 
is purely and simply whether women 
are entitled, under our Constitution, to 
the franchise. The supporters of this 
measure claim that the franchise rightly 
belongs to women. Personally, i do 
not share the opinion the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Courtney) entertains as to 
the effect which will not be produced, 
nor do I share his opinion as to the 
effect which will be produced, by the 
passing of this measure. Single women 
or widows who pay rates and taxes either 
havea right to the franchise, or they 
have not. I claim that they have a 
right to it. It was felt by many that 
the passing of the Franchise Bill last 
year afforded Parliament a fitting op- 
portunity of adopting the principle 
embodied in this Bill. I regret to say, 
however, a great many hon. Members— 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth), and others whom I see 
sitting near the hon. Gentleman now 
—though pledged to the principle of 
this Bull, deliberately voted against 
the proposal to engraft it upon the 
Franchise Bill. I contend that there 
would have been very little difficulty in 
passing through both Houses a clause 
embodying this principle in the Fran- 
chise Bill, because it was shown that a 
very large majority of the Members of 
both Houses were then in favour of the 
enfranchisement of women. Such being 
the case, and knowing as we do that 
at least 100 Members upon the Minis- 
terial side of the House pledged to 
support the Bill in obedience to a 
Party Whip deliberately went into the 
Opposition Lobby when the question 
was introduced during the passing of 
the Franchise Bill, I trust the second 
reading will be agreed to without further 
delay. 

Mr. EVERETT: I have much plea- 
sure in supporting the second reading 
of this Bill. I am fully convinced that 
there is no class of people now exer- 
cising the franchise in this country who 
would exercise it more intelligently and 
more independently than would the 
class this Bill proposes to enfranchise. 
I know many women who, but for the 
fact that they are women, would be 
voters, and they feel most keenly the de- 

rivation they suffer in not being al- 
owed to exercise any influence in the 
ing of the laws of this great nation. 

e have a lady as the Sovereign of this 
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Realm; we have admitted ladies to 
exercise votes in respect to the lower 
departments of public life; and to ex- 
clude them from any voice in the doings 
of this House, where measures more im- 
portant than any others are debated 
and passed, appears to me to be a very 
unreasonable and inconsistent proceed- 
ing on our part. With the certain 
knowledge that a large number of this 
class of persons would exercise the fran- 
chise intelligently, independently, and 
with an earnest desire to do good to the 
country, I most heartily support the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. rd Celine that 
by passing this measure we shall still 
further add to the strength which was 
given to the nation by the extension of 
the franchise during the last Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I appeal 
to the House whether the length and 
character of the speeches to which we 
have just listened is not a very good 
argument that this is not the hour or 
the occasion on which we can properly 
debate this measure ? Whether the Bill 
is a good or a bad Bill it is a very im- 
portant Bill. It proposes an enormous 
and unknown addition to the franchise— 
an addition to the franchise of a class of 
— totally different from those who 

ave hitherto voted. It comes, too, on 
the very morrow of the largest addition 
to the franchise we have ever had, when 
I think everyone might have wished 
and have expected there should be a 
little breathing time to see how the ad- 
dition of last year worked. It is only 
by the merest accident that it has been 
possible to bring this Bill on to-night— 
a Government night—and now we are 
asked to hurry it through with five- 
minute speeches. I dare say the 
speeches are excellent. Still, they are 
only five-minute speeches, and a Bill of 
this sort should not be dealt with in 
five-minute speeches. In point of fact, 
if ~y war - read . second time — it 
will, for ractical purposes, have been 
read eadebetads tak to carry a Bill of 
this nature, excellent as it may be—and 
I am not inclined to admit it is excellent 
—would be nothing less than a scandal: 
it would be a misfortune, because it 
would lower very considerably the na- 
tional respect which is entertained for 
the way we do our business. I wish to 
spare the time of the House, and there- 
fore I do not now argue the Bill on its 





merits, as I should have done at another 
and more reasonable hour; to-night it 
is quite sufficient to argue on the points 
I have mentioned. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Courtney), who moved the second 
reading, pointed out that it was only pro- 
posed to enfranchise widows and spins- 
ters, and not married women. Whether 
that is an advantage in itself or not—whe- 
ther it is an encouragement of morality or 
not, I will not say. But this I do say— 
that the safeguard is tainted with the pro- 
verbial worthlessness of all safeguards. 
We know that a safeguard, generally 
speaking, amounts to dust to be thrown 
in someone’s eyes. If we allow dust to 
be thrown in our eyes in this case, we 
shall in a short time see very respectable 
married women clamouring at our doors 
and demanding a share in the govern- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I, Sir, also 
intend to make a short speech, although 
short speeches have been so much com- 
plained of by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken (Mr. Beresford 
Hope). Iam rather astonished that it 
should be felt that to debate a subject in 
five-minute speeches, if they are to the 
point, is a disgrace to this Assembly. I 
am sure that a Bill like this, which has 
been so long before the country, and so 
frequently before the House of Commons, 
is much more effectually dealt with in 
such short speeches as have just been 
deprecated than in long speeches. I 
have to argue in favour of this measure 
in the briefest possible manner. It is a 
measure of justice, Mr. Speaker; and on 
that quand I, for one, base my support 
of it. We give the franchise to classes 
or bodies of persons for a double reason— 
first, because they have their own in- 
terests to protect ; and, secondly, for no 
less a reason—namely, that it is very 
difficult to ascertain what will benefit a 
given class of people, or what is the best 
way to deal with their difficulties, unless 
we have the opinions of that class before 
us. There is no officially recognized 
method by which the opinion of any 
body of ns is brought to the notice 
of this a other than the recording 
of votes at the ballot. Women are at 
this moment gifted with a considerable 
amount of political influence. That 

litical influence is now exercised free 

rom any responsibility, and that is an 
evil and a misfortune. If we could stop 
their political influence we might get 
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rid of the misfortune ; but we cannot do 
that now; and, therefore, why not attach 
responsibility to it? I believe that the 
varied misfortunes which have been so 
repeatedly foretold and indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University to which I have the 
honour to belong will vanish under the 
happy touch of responsibility. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I do not propose 
to detain the House even for the pro- 
verbial five minutes, but merely wish to 
add one argument which seems to have 
been overlooked by hon. Gentlemen 
who have already spoken—an argument 
which, I think, is not unworthy of the 
attention of the House. It appears to 
me that one of the best arguments in 
favour of granting this measure of jus- 
tice to those who have been denied it so 
long is that women, as the mothers of 
future generations, can and do exercise 
considerable influence upon the minds 
of those who are to come after us. We 
have every reason to believe that it will 
be to the interest of generations yet un- 
born that the mothers of our posterity 
should be able, by having the vote, to 
take such an interest in political matters 
as will enable them to educate properly 
the minds of their children. For during 
the early years of childhood, when the 
infant mind is most open to receive im- 
pressions, it is from the mother, rather 
than the father, that the child derives 
that instruction which it most readily 
assimilates. No one can have studied 
the history of this country without know- 
ing that this question has been debated 
many years; and, therefore, if we can 
dispose of the subject now in five-minute 
speeches much good will result. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I am 
one of the many new Members of the 
House ; and if I feel a little diffidence in 
making a short speech upon this Bill, 
the House, I am sure, will accord me 
its indulgence. Sir, it does astonish me, 
as an Englishman and as a Member of 
this deliberative Assembly, that at 
1 o’clock in the morning, and in three 
or five-minute speeches, a great Consti- 
tutional change—a change greater than 
any that has ever been effected in any 
country in the world—should be made 
by a jaded ee “Oh!”) I 
suppose that I, a new Member, feel 
more tired than experienced Members, 
and that I have used an improper word. 
I heard some hon. Members who sup- 


Mr. James Stuart 
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experience of women franchise. ere? 


I think that it is only in the somewhat 
wild States of America—the Mormon 
State, for instance—that the franchise 
has been given to women. We are 
asked to make this enormous Oonstitu- 
tional change on such experience as 
that. The speeches of the two Mem- 
bers who last addressed the House 
were, I consider, strongly opposed to 
the measure. Those hon. Members 
spoke of the weight and importance 
in the country of married women. All 
the advocates of this measure based 
their support of it upon the circum- 
stance that the grievance which one sex 
suffers springs from the action of the 
other sex, and that those grievances can- 
not be redressed because the onesex have 
not the vote. Now, the grievances of 
which women complain spring from the 
marital relation. I suppose, quite un- 
consciously, I have been very amusing ; 
but if we read Zhe Woman's Suffrage 
Journal, a copy of which was sent to me 
to-day, we find that it is because of the 
behaviour of the husbands, and the 
rights which they exercise over the 
property of their wives, that the women 
demand the franchise. It is because 
husbands come home drunk and kick 
their wives, and sometimes injure the 
children—it is for all these reasons, 
which seem to me to be associated with 
the marital condition, that the franchise 
is wanted for women. Well, the hon. 
Members who bring in this Bill propose 
to give the franchise to women who 
know nothing about these reasons, 
widows who had known something 
about them, and spinsters. Let us re- 
verse the case. Let us suppose that in 
this country the franchise was conferred 
upon women, and not upon men, and 
that we, the men, wished redress from 
the grievances which we suffer from the 
women, those grievances arising only 
as they can arise, out of the marital re- 
lations. I have repeatedly said I sup- 
pose I am very amusing; but I would 
respectfully ask the House what griev- 
ances spinsters and widows suffer from 
men? Well, should we be satisfied if 
it was ——_ to give the franchise 
only to old bachelors and widowers? 
The hon. Member based his argu- 
ment upon the question of personal 
fitness, yet he seeks to exclude the fittest 
of their sex who are selected for the 














most im t function. [Laughter] 


Itis no laughing matter; it is getting 
beyond that. e are excluding the 
most fitting of their sex—namely, those 


who are selected for the most important 
functions. All the grievances suffered 
by women arise out of the marriage re- 
lation. Most Members in this House 


sented, and the class of women who 
suffer grievances at the hands of men 
are not the spinsters and widows, but 
the married women ; and if women are 
to be represented at all, the married 
women ought to have their interests 
represented in Parliament. My hon. 
Friend on my right says that married 
women do not pay taxes; but that is 
not the point. The point is whether we 
shall give women, as women, the vote, or 
not. Further than that, if we pass this 
Bill, it is inevitable that we must even- 
tually admit women to Parliamentary 
representation. I will tell the hon. Mem- 
ber why I think so. Will women be 
satisfied by being represented by per- 
sons of the opposite sex? Is it likely 
they will be satisfied by the franchise 
being given to widows and spinsters ? 
It appears to me inevitable that they 
cull demand to have women Repre- 
sentatives of women. We aro not satis- 
fied unless we have class Representa- 
tives; and it is obvious that the women 
will not be satisfied unless they are re- 
presented by their own sex. I have 
only one word more, and that is that a 
measure so important as this—more im- 
portant than any Reform Bill that was 
ever introduced, whatever its sco 
might ultimately be—ought not to be 
left in the hands of a private Member, 
but should be dealt with on the respon- 
sibility of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Sm HENRY JAMES: I have risen 
so often in past Parliaments to discuss 
this question that I should not have 
taken part in the debate on this Bill if 
it had been brought on under ordinary 
circumstances. Ido not intend to dis- 
cuss the merits of the question now; 
but I think that an opportunity should 
be afforded for those who oppose the 
measure to be in their places. My hon. 
Friend was within his right in movin 
the second reading of this Bill; but f 
think I am also within my right in say- 
ing that it was not expected that the 
second reading would be taken to-night. 
That being so, I will not detain the 
House by entering into arguments to 
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show that this is a very grave question. 
We all admit that; for it is clear that 
the Bill would interfere with the politi- 
cal prospects of this country—and still 
more so on any future extension of the 
franchise hereafter. Such a question 
does not deserve to be dealt with in five- 


‘minute speeches. In this new Parlia- 
are desirous of seeing classes repre- | 


ment, when the subject was being dis- 
cussed before Members who had, pro- 
bably, never heard it discussed before, 
I think that so important a measure 
should not be introduced for the first 
time at this hour. At all events, it can- 
not be dealt with, at least, from the 

int of view of those who oppose it in 

ve-minute speeches; for they have 
much to say upon the subject, and the 
opportunity is not afforded them to-night 
to discuss it. I appeal to those who 
support the Bill. If it is to have any 
weight in the country, will it not be 
better, before voting for or against so 
grave a change, to learn the views of 
the occupants of the Ministerial Benches? 
I will keep my word, and I will not take 
part in the discussion of the Bill; but 
those who are opposed to the principle 
of the Bill ought to have an opportunity 
of addressing the House ; and, therefore, 
with a view of enabling others to discuss 
the question, I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Sir Henry James.) 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wim Harcourt): 
There is a great deal of force in what 
my right hon. and learned Friend has 
said upon this subject. When the late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
suggested that we should adjourn the 
House I quite concurred and voted 
with him, and I am sorry that the 
majority was not in favour of adopting 
that course. Although, after all, we 
might deal with small measures on the 
first night of a Session, it has never 
been according to custom to deal with 
Bills of first-rate importance on such 
occasions ; and, as everybody knows that 
this is a measure of first-rate importance, 
nobody expected that it would come on 
at this Sitting. My right hon. and 
learned Friend thought very properly 
that so important a question should not 
be taken when none of the Leaders of 
the Party opposite are in their places. 
It is perfectly certain that this division 
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will be regarded in the House and in 
the country as a snapped division. 
Everybody knows that it is so. Nobody 
expected that the question of female 
suffrage would be dealt with to-night; 
and it would not be fair to the House 
or to the country that in a new Parlia- 
ment, and at such an hour, a question 
of such magnitude should be dealt with 
in this absurd way. I shall certainly 
support the Motion of my right hon. 
and learned Friend for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sm JOHN GORST: I am surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
second the proposal, because the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House was 
suggested by him to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOCHE- 
QUER: It was suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary. 

Sir JOHN GORST: When the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Henry James) rose, he had no 
intention of moving the adjournment of 
the debate until it was suggested to him 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We have heard a great deal on previous 
occasions from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer about submission to the will 
of the House; and if ever there was a 
division taken which showed the will 
of the House, it was that which was 
taken a short time ago, when the House 
deliberately decided that it would deal 
with this question now. What is the 
objection to this course? It is that the 
question has not been adequately dis- 


cussed. If this was a new question, | 


there might be a great deal in that 
argument ; but it is a very old question, 
and has been discussed over and over 
again; and although we have had 
amusing speeches to-night, there has 
not been one single new argument 
advanced on one side or the other. 
Now the House, which is a full one, 
has decided that they would come to a 
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in this full House, in obedience to the 
will of the House, we shall be allowed 
to express our opinion on the second 
reading of this measure. Under these 
circumstances, I hope the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will not press his 
Motion to a division; but if he does, I 
trust the House will adhere to its 
former decision. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like 
to point out to new Members what the 
Motion for Adjournment really means. 
If the Motion for Adjournment is agreed 
to, all hope of passing the Bill must be 
abandoned, for it will inevitably be 
blocked or talked out on future days, 
and would have no chance whatever of 
being passed. The proposal to adjourn 
the Tebate is exceedingly disingenuous; 
but the effect of it, if passed, would be 
to prevent the Bill now before the 
House having any legislative effect. 
The supporters of this Bill are entitled, 
when they get a chance, to bring it 
forward; and they should have the 
courtesy of the House extended to them 
now that they have secured an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: The history 
of this Bill shows that, for many years 
past, it has always been lost because of 

aving been talked out on a Wednesday, 
or because of having been blocked after 
half-past 12 o’clock at night. On that 
ground, and because the measure has 
been fully discussed over and over again 
in ss years, I beseech the House not 
to lose this opportunity of passing the 
second reading of the Bill, but to allow 
the subject a fair chance of being con- 
| sidered by the new Parliament. 
Mr. PULESTON: Reference has 
| been frequently made to-night to the 
| position of the Bill, and its chance of 
coming on 
lost. I may be allowed to suggest what 
| will be easily understood by everybody 
| —that if we take a vote on the question 
of the adjournment, it will be a direct 
| vote against the second reading of the 


Bill, and not only a direct vote against 














ain if this opportunity is ~ 


division on the second reading to-night. | the second reading, but against the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer knows, | principle of the measure. I would point 
and we all know, that there will be| out that this is not the first, or the 
ample opportunity for those who oppose | second, or even the third time that this 
the Bill to express their opinions upon and similar Motions have defeated the 
it in its future stages; but I do not’ Bill; and I shall be curious to know, 
suppose that there are half-a-dozen | after we have taken the division, how 
Members in the House who have many hon. Gentlemen pledged up to the 
not made up their minds upon this | eyes to support the measure have gone 
subject years ago; and all I ask is that into the Lobby on a Motion of this 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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kind to defeat it, as they did last year 
when the Reform Bill was before the 
House. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH : I wish to 
make an appeal to my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House (Sir William 
Harcourt) for one moment. It will be 
in his recollection that many Members 
on this side of the House, during last 
Session, and at a critical moment in the 
progress of the Reform Bill, deliberately 
supported the Government when they 
appealed to us not to give our votes in 
favour of this measure. Well, to-night 
I have been reproached by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Devonport 
(Mr. Puleston) for the course I took on 
that occasion. I would remind him that 
I got up on that occasion, and appealed 
to the House not to jeopardize the mea- 
sure before it, but to postpone the vote 
on the principle of the proposed change 
to a time when the matter could be de- 
cided on its merits. I consider that that 
time has now come. I should be quite 
content if 25 out of every 100 Members 
have made up their minds on the Bill. 
When the Reform Bill was before us, 
and that curious move was made by the 
House in the sudden conversion of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen who were 
supposed to be supporters of this mea- 
sure, I had an idea that the feeling then 
was that it would embarrass the Govern- 
ment to extend the franchise to women, 
and might lead to the defeat of the 
Franchise Bill. I would remind my 
hon. Friend that it will be found that 
all those who honestly express them- 
selves in favour—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is that of the adjournment of 
the debate; and I would remind the 
hon. Member that he must confine him- 
self to that. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes 
159: Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 


Str HENRY JAMES: I would crave 
the indulgence of the House just to say 
one word. I am not disposed, if I may 
say so, to press this matter further. We 
have made our protest in asking for the 
adjournment of the debate; but as the 
adjournment has not been agreed to, 
and as there is so large a majority 
against it, it would, it seems to me, be 
diseourteous to continue further oppo- 
sition. I would appeal to the opponents 
of the Bill not to take a division against 
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the second reading. If we do the result 
may be misunderstood in the country. 
For my own part, I shall take no share 
in any division, as I think it desirable 
to make our stand on another stage of 
the measure. 

Mz. CREMER: I understand the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Henry James) appeals to hon. Gentle- 
men below him to postpone the consi. 
deration of the measure. I wish to 
observe that there are many Members 
of the House who would have been glad 
to have spoken on the subject if an op- 
portunity been afforded them—hon. 
Gentlemen who feel very strongly on 
the subject before us. "For myself, I 
should be me to separate myself from 
my political Friends; but, in common 
with many others, I feel very strongly 
on the matter, and should have liked to 
have spoken. We have, however, come 
unprepared to do so, not anticipating 
that the subject. would come on to-night ; 
and, under the circumstances, I think 
we are entitled to ask the indulgence of 
hon. Members. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 2nd March. 


Resolved, That this House do now ad- 
journ.—(Mr. John Talbot.) 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 19th February, 1886. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


MINUTES. ]—Szsstonat Commirrers—Stand- 
ing Orders Committee, appointed and nomi- 
nated ; Committee of Selection, appointed and 
nominated. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Lunacy Acts 
Amendment * (12) ; Lunacy ® (13). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MALTA. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he would lay on the Table a Report 
of an inquiry into certain irregularities 
alleged to have taken place in connection 
with the matriculation examination in 
the University of Malta? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Earl 
GranviLte), in reply, said, that no Re- 
port upon the subject had been received 
at the Colonial Office. His Predecessor 
in Office, in consequence of a Notice 
which was given by the noble Viscount, 
wrote to the Governor of Malta to send 
a Report to the Colonial Office; but it 
had not yet arrived. When it came he 
would look it through, and inform the 
noble Viscount whether there would be 
any objection to its production. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR SCOT- 
LAND. 


Tot LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
uainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had received (by post) 
from the Lord Olerk Register of Scot- 
land, 


Minutes of the election of the Earl 
of Dundonald as one of the sixteen 
Peers of Scotland, 4th February 1886, 
in room of Cunninghame Lord Borth- 
wick, deceased; and 

Separate Return by the Lord Olerk 
Register of certain Titles of Peerage 
called at the said election, in right of 
which respectively no vote had been 
received and counted at any election for 
fifty years then last past (pursuant to 
Act 14th and 15th Vict., chap. 87.) 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


The Lords following, with the Chairman of 
Committees, were named of the Committee:— 


M. Winchester. L. de Ros. 

M. Bath. L, Clinton. 

Ld. Steward. L. Saye and Sele. 

E. Devon. L. Balfour of Burley. 
E, Carnarvon. L. Boyle. 

E. Cadogan. L. Monson. 

E. Milltown. L. Digby. 

E. Belmore. L. Thurlow. 

E. Chichester. L. Hopetoun. 

E. Powis. L. Foxford. 

E. \. L. Colchester. 

E. Morley. L. Silchester. 

E. Amherst. L. De Tabley. 

E. Camperdown. L, Sudeley, 

E. Ducie. L. Belper. 

E. Lathom. L. Hartismere. 

V. Hawarden. L, Penryhn. 

V. Hutchinson. L. Wolverton. 

V. Hardinge. L. Sandhurst. 

V. Eversley. L, Colville of Culross. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered, 
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COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 

The Lords following ; viz., 

E. Morley. L. Porte. 

E. Lathom. L. Colville of Culross. 
with the Chairman of Committees were ap- 
pointed a Committee to select and ee to 
the House the names of the five Lords to form 
a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each opposed Private Bill. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Acts relating to lunatics 
— Was presented by The Lord Chancellor; 
read 1*. (No. 12.) 


LUNACY BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill to consolidate the enactments <i 
ing lunatics Was presented by The 
Chancellor ; read 1*. (No. 13.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o’clock, 
to Monday next, a J anand before 
even o'clock. 


—_—_—r 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 19th February, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Stephen 
O'Mara, esquire, for Queen’s County (Ossory 
Division). 

Setecr Commirrees—Printing, appointed and 
nominated ; Mr. Octavius Vaughan Morgan, 
appointed. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Civit, Ser- 
vicgs (SuPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1885-6) ; 
Crass I.— Pustic Works anp Butipnies, 
Votes 7, 10, 15; Crass Il.—Satanigs anp 
Expenses or Orvit Departments, Votes 2, 
5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 16, 34, 41; Crass IIL.—Law 
AND Justice, Votes 5, 17, 27, 29. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Coal Mines* [92]; Glebe Lands* [93]; 
Copyhold and Customary Tenure® [94]; 
Common Juries Remuneration * [95]; Ground 
Game Act (1880) Amendment * [96]; Rail- 
way Regulation® [97]; Education (Scot- 
land) (School Fees) * (98]; Commons and 
Inclosure Acts Amendment * [99]; Parlia- 
mentary Voters istration * [100]. 

First Reading—Land Registry * [91]. 

Second Reading — Theatres, &c. (Metropolis) 
[69], debate adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o-—— 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — CORPO- 
RAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS— 
HILLESDEN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Cartan VERNEY asked the Vice 

President of the Council, Whether his 

attention has been called to a case of 

severe corporal punishment inflicted by 

Ellen Scholding, schoolmistress of the 

National School, Hillesden, Bucking- 
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hamshire, on Monday 18th Jan 
1886, upon Harriett Stuchbury, a moni- 
tress, aged fourteen years, for the offence 
of laughing in church the previous day ; 
and, whether such a punishment for 
such an offence, inflicted by the school- 
mistress in school hours, and justified 
by the school managers, meets with 
the approval of the Education Depart- 
ment ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Ptayrarr), in 
reply, said, this was one of the cases, 
fortunately very rare, in which a teacher 
punished a child in the school for an 
offence committed in the church. The 
punishment was unduly severe, and the 
teacher was brought before the magis- 
trates, who dismissed the case, but 
warned the mistress to be more careful 
in future. It had been the practice of 
the Department to abide by a magiste- 
rial decision. Atthe same time the mis- 


tress had been reprimanded, with a| P 


warning that a repetition of the offence 
would require more serious action than 
a reprimand. 


EGYPT—WAR IN THE SOUDAN-—THE 
GARRISON AT KASSALA. 


Mr. 0’K ELLY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’slate Government took steps 
to relieve the Egyptian Garrison of Kas- 
sala; and, if so, what success attended 
those efforts, and what is the present 
condition of the town and garrison ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The relief of 
Kassala was the subject of careful con- 
sideration by Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, as appears by the Parliamen- 
tary Papers laid before the House. The 
various proposals made, the steps taken, 
and the results could hardly be explained 
within the usual limits of an answer toa 
Parliamentary Question; but the hon. 
Member will find full information upon 
the subject in the Parliamentary Paper, 
Egypt No. 20, 1885, recently distributed, 
and in a further Paper only distributed 
this morning, Egypt, No. 2, 1886. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Have the Govern- 
ment any information in regard to the 
— condition of the Kassala garri- 
son 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member will 
find the latest information we possess in 
the Paper issued this morning. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Cotoye. BLUNDELL asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Why no Report has as yet been 
presented by the Royal Commission, 
appointed in 1879— 

“ For the purpose of inquiri i 
whether, with respect to the Sheed ee 
tions of atmospheric preseure upon the issue of 
firedamp from coal, to the adoption of trust- 
worthy indications of the presence of firedamp, 
and generally to modes of systematic observation 
of the airin mines; to improved methods of 
ventilation and illumination ; to employment of 
explosive agents in the getting minerals ; 
and to other particulars relating to mines and 
mining operations, .the resources of science fur- 
nish any practicable expedients that are not 
now in use, and are calculated to prevent the 
occurrence of accidents or limit their disastrous 
consequences ; "’ 
and, how soon the Commissioners may 
be nt upon to present their Re- 
ort 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuILpErs), in reply, said, he had made 
careful inquiry as to the delay in the 
production of this Report. He was 
assured by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion that the delay had been inevitable, 
as the experiments on safer methods of 
blasting had been too important to be 
hurried over. The Commission was now 
sitting three days a-week, and hoped to 
have their Report ready by the end of 
the month. 


THE LUNACY COMMISSIONERS (IRE- 
LAND)—THE REPORT. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that the Report of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, Ireland, for the year 
1884, which should have been issued 
last year, has not yet been delivered ; 
and, whether he will take steps to cause 
the Annual Report to be got out in a 
reasonable time after the expiration of 
each year? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Morey), in reply, said, the Re- 
port was in course of preparation, and 
no time would be lost in presenting it to 
Parliament. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS, 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
an early reply may be expected from 

2A 
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the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury to the Memorial of the 
Civil Service Writers, which was recom- 
mended to their Lordships’ favourable 
consideration by 120 Members of Par- 
liament nearly six months ago ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witu1am Harcovrt) said, 
that this matter had not yet come before 
him; but he had reason to believe it 
would do so before long. 


METROPOLIS—ORDER IN THE STREETS 
—DUTIES OF THE HOME OFFICE. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, when full notice is given 
of a public meeting to be held in the 
streets of London, under circumstances 
of obvious danger arising from indus- 
trial depression, it is in accordance with 
the practice of the Home Office to take 
the initiative in the defence of the public 
peace by giving such special directions 
to the police authorities as will support 
them in the unusual course of adopting 
severe coercive measures towards a 
public demonstration ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers): In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to say that when notice is 
given of a public meeting to be held in 
the streets, the custom is for the Com- 
missioners of Police to take the initiative 
by issuing such orders to their men as 
they may think necessary for preserving 
the public peace, such orders being 
afterwards sent to the Home Office in a 
pray form, as I explained yesterday. 

am not aware that any different course 
would be taken if there was danger of 
the peace being disturbed by industrial 
depression, though, nodoubt, the conduct 
of the Police Authorities in dealing with 
open-air meetings are always guided by 

eir knowledge of the objects of the 
meeting and the behaviour of those 
attending it. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE—THE 
SMACK “ COLUMBINE.” 


Mr. JACKS asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, If he will explain why 
no proper search or pursuit was made 
after the smack Columbine, which lately 
drifted from Lerwick to the Norwegian 
Coast with an invalid on board, although 
two of Her Majesty’s despatch boats, 
the Eagle and the Active, as also the 


Mr. Dixon-Hartland 
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fishery cutter Vigilant, were lying idle in 
Granton Harbour all fully manned ? 

Tue SECRETARY to roe ADMI. 
RALTY (Mr. Hisserrt), in reply, said, 
that the telegram asking for assistance 
in searching for the smack Columbine did 
not reach the Admiralty until Tuesday, 
the accident having occurred on the pre- 
vious Saturday. The Active and the 
Eagle were Coastguard sailing yawls; 
the Vigilant, also a sailing vessel, be- 
longed to the Scotch Board of Fisheries, 
and was not under Admiralty orders. 
Looking at the time that had elapsed 
since the accident, and the fact that 
there were local steamers that had been 
employed and that could be re-employed, 
the Admiralty informed the Board of 
Trade that they had no vessel that could 
be sent to search for the smack with any 
hope of success. He might add that if 
the Admiralty had any vessel lying at 
Lerwick, or anywhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood, they would have been 
very glad to render all the assistance in 
their power. 


EDUCATION—NON-ATTENDANCE AT 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been called to the large 
number of summonses issued against 
parents of the poorest class for not 
sending their children to school, these 
summonses in many instances resulting 
in imprisonment; and, whether he is 
disposed to instruct the magistrates to 
show greater consideration and leniency 
in their power to inflict imprisonment, 
especially in cases where illness or great 
poverty occasions the non-attendance of 
children ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers): As far as the Home Office 
is aware, there is no reason to believe 
that the law is being administered with 
harshness, or without due regard to all 
the circumstances of each case. I, there- 
fore, see no occasion to issue instructions 
to the magistrates with respect to their 
duties in this matter. 

Mr. JENNINGS said, that as there 
were 40 summonses before the Police 
Courts lately he would ask the Question 
again on Monday. 


TARIFF AND OUSTOMS AOT, 1876. 
Mr. KING asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether in view of the 
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fact that Section 179 of “The Tariff 
and Customs Act, 1876,” by providing 
that— 

“Every person who shall be found to have 
been on board any ship or boat liable to for- 
feiture, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one 


hundred pounds, and may be taken before a 
justice to be dealt with,” 


by its terms exposes innocent persons to 
conviction, he proposes, in accordance 
with the answer of his predecessor, to 
take early steps to repeal or alter that 
section ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wriitram Harcourt), in 
reply, said, his Predecessor called for a 
Report on this subject from the Com- 
missioner of Customs. He would ask 
that this Report should be communi- 
cated to him, and the matter would 
then receive his consideration. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 
—THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AOT, 
1858. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true, as stated by Zhe 
Globe newspaper on the 9th instant, and 
by The Times on the 10th, that certain 
extensive changes in the constitution of 
the branches of the Indian Civil Ad- 
ministration will shortly be brought 
under consideration; whether it is in- 
tended that such changes will, previous 
to the necessary legislation or Orders, 
be submitted to a Select Committee of 
this House; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to propose a Com- 
mittee upon Indian Administration 
during the present Session ? 

Mr. HUNTER asked, Whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
appoint a Committee of Inquiry into 
the operation of the Government of 
India Act, 1858 ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Ucnrrep Kay-Suurtiez- 
worTH), in reply, said, he was not 
aware of any intention to bring such 
changes under consideration as those 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet. 
In reply to the last paragraph of the 
Question, he had to state that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to propose 
to both Houses of Parliament the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee of In- 

uiry. Perhaps the hon. Member for 

orth Aberdeen (Dr. Hunter) would 
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allow him to add, in answer to his Ques- 
tion, that the operation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858, would, of 
course, come under the consideration of 
the Committee. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRY—DISTRESS AT SHIPBUILD- 
ING PORTS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
his attention has been called to the 
serious extent of the distress of the 
artizan classes which has existed for 
nearly two years at nearly the whole of 
the shipbuilding ports of the United 
Kingdom ; if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend endeavouring to 
ameliorate the distress, by promoting 
systematic State-aided Emigration, 
either with or without the co-operation 
of the agents-general of the Colonial 
Government? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morean), in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
subject. He had just come from attend- 
ing a very large and representative de- 
putation which had waited upon the Se- 
cretary of State on this subject. Lord 
Granville, after hearing the views of the 
deputation, expressed his deep sym- 
pathy with the sufferers from the state 
of things which was described to him, 
and solicited a more detailed statement 
of the scheme which the Government 
were asked to adopt, especially from a 
financial point of view. Meantime, Her 
Majesty’s Government had not come to 
any decision upon the question. But 
the extent and character of the existing 
distress were the subject of careful in- 
quiry by the Local Government Board, 
who were also giving their anxious con- 
sideration to the various suggestions 
which had been made for its relief. He 
might add that the communications 
begun by Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment respecting possible means of assist- 
ing emigration by the diffusion of in- 
formation for intending emigrants were 
being carried on by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in conjunction with 
the Treasury, with the Colonial Agents 
General, and with private associations 
who promote emigration, but that it 
would be premature to announce any 
final decision on the matter at pre- 
sent. 


2A2 
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METROPOLIS—LONDON MUNICIPAL 
REFORM. 


Mr. JAMES STUART asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, What are the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to 
the Reform of the Municipal Govern- 
ment of London ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuttvers): My hon. Friend will under- 
stand that it is impessible for me at 
the present moment, within a few days 
after taking Office, to give any definite 
pledge of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on so important a question. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 


Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any person has been autho- 
rised, as has been stated, to represent 
this Country upon the inquiry into the 
condition of the works in connection 
with the Panama Canal which is now 
being held upon the spot under the 
direction of M. de Lesseps ; and, if so, 
who that person is, and what are his 
instructions ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The statement 
referred to is incorrect. No person has 
been authorized by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to represent this country upon 
the inquiry in question. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. MAGNIAO asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the legal opinion in regard to 
the question of widening the Suez Canal, 
which the late Government informed 
the House was being taken, has yet 
been obtained; if so, when it and the 
case submitted, and any other papers 
bearing upon the question, will be sub- 
mitted to the House ? 

Troe UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The opinion has 
not yet been obtained owing to the 
change of Government. The Reports of 
the Law Officers of the Crown are con- 
fidential Papers, and it would be con- 
trary to usage and edent to la 
them before Parliament. As soon Fd 
the communications between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and that of Egypt 

ve come to a definite issue Papers will 
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be laid on the Table which will afford 
full information upon the subject. 


SCOTLAND —FARM SERVANTS —A 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Dr. CLARK asked the Secretary for 
Scotland, If the Government, in view of 
future legislation regarding the agricul- 
tural labourers, will appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the condition 
of the farm servants of Scotland as to 
their system of service and hours of 
labour, and the extent to which the 
Bothy system is still carried on, and 
the physical and moral results of that 
system ? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevenryan): The Government 
have not had any complaint of late years 
with regard to the condition of the farm 
servants in Scotland which would ap- 
pear to call for the appointment of 
another Royal Commission — always 
rather a serious matter when there are 
so many subjects into which inquiry is 
demanded. The condition of the Scotch 
agricultural labourer was very fully in- 
quired into by the Commission on the 
Employment of Young Persons and 
Women in Agriculture. In point of 
fact, it was a Commission of Inquiry on 
all subjects relating to the agricultural 
population; and the Commission devoted 
to Scotland the whole of their Fourth 
Report, of the year 1870, some 500 
pages long. I cannot think the state of 
affairs has changed sufficiently to de- 
mand fresh inquiry; and I would be 
very glad if hon. Gentlemen examine 
this Report very carefully before they 
make up their minds that further in- 
quiry is necessary. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—LEGAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Mr. HUNTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether the 
Chief Justice of Bengal is about to take 
leave; whether, on a former occasion 
when the Chief Justice took leave, the 
senior puisne Judge, Mr. Mitter, was 
appointed to act as Chief Justice during 
his absence; and, whether, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the same course pr be 
followed, or a Judge junior to Mr. 
Mitter appointed ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Ucurren Kay-Suutrte- 
wortH): Sir Richard Garth has found 
leave of absence to be absolutely neces- 
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sary, because of the state of his health. 
He has, at the same time, expressed a 
wish to retire; and I have reason to know 
that by the end of March his retirement 
will take place. In that case it is not 
likely that a mm oe appointment will 
be necessary. believe that what is 
stated in the second paragraph of the 
Question is quite correct. here has 
been a rumour that Mr. Justice Cun- 
ningham would be appointed to act in 
Sir Richard Garth’s absence; but that 
rumour has no foundation. Nor it is 
true that there has been an intention to 
pass over Mr. Mitter. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRY—THE UNEMPLOYED—HAR- 
BOURS OF REFUGE. 

Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will give his serious consideration to 
the advisability of employing workmen, 
who at the present time are without em- 
ployment on account of the existing de- 
pression, in order to carry out at once 
the necessary works for the formation of 
harbours of refuge on the East and 
North East Coasts of England ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Guap- 
stone): It would more properly apper- 
tain to my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
answer a Question relating to the em- 
ployment of workmen who, unfortu- 
nately, are out of employment ; but Iam 
very glad to meet the Question after 
having communicated with my right 
hon. Friend. And, Sir, what I have to 
say is that there are many reasons which 
would prevent me from holding out the 
expectation desired by the hon. Gentle- 
man—namely, that we would carry out 
the necessary works for the formation of 
harboursof refuge on the East and North- 
East Ooasts of England. One among 
those reasons is that there has been, and 
there is, aided by the public in a bene- 
ficial manner, a large amount of private 
enterprize in connection with works of 
that kind; and I am afraid that an an- 
nouncement such as the Question asks 
would paralyze that private enterprize, 
and very possibly lead to the dismissal 
of a number of persons now employed. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—SALE OF 
ADVOWSONS. 
Mr. BARTLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the sale by private 
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auction of the advowson of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Church, Abercromby Square, 
Liverpool, on the 11th of February last, 
when it was reported that the biddin 
began at £100, and increased by sm 
amounts till itreached £700, the reserved 
price; that there was a large attend- 
ance, and the bidding went on amid 
considerable excitement till the sum of 
£1,055 was reached, when the advow- 
son was sold; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will bring in a Bill this Session to 
stop such es in the Established 
Church ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
sToNE): I am cognizant of the evil prac- 
tices connected with sales of the rights 
of Church property ; and I am very de- 
sirous that Parliament should entertain 
favourably any reasonable measure for 
the purpose of es or putting an 
end to these abuses. I have always en- 
deavoured to promote and obtain facili- 
ties, as far as could, for discussing mea- 
sures of that kind in this House; but I 
own that measures of that kind might 
very well be left in the hands of private 
Members. I do not think the Govern- 
ment, in the present state of its actual 
and possible engagements, could under- 
take to bring in any such Bill. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE "AND INDUS- 
TRY—THE COMMISSION OF 
INQUIRY. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will state to the House the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Depression of Trade ; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will provide the 
funds necessary for the continuance of 
the work of the Commission ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raze BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpett1a): I am de- 
sired by the Prime Minister to answer 
the hon. Member’s Question. I may 
say that there is no intention on the part 
of the Government to depart from the 
usual practice, and to interrupt or inter- 
fere with the work of the Royal Com- 
mission. On the contrary, I can say, on 
behalf of my own Department and of 
the Government, that they are willing to 
give to the Commission all the informa- 
tion and assistance in their power. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the latter part of my Question. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I think I have. 
I said we were willing to give ‘‘all the 
assistance in our power.” 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRY—THE INQUIRY. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he intended to lay 
before the House the information which 
he would obtain in answer to the in- 
quiry he was now conducting as to the 
degree and the extent of the prevailing 
distress ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Joszrx 
CuamBertain): Yes, Sir. The inquiries 
I am conducting are very extensive. I 
have addressed Circulars to various 
local bodies and private individuals; 
and I have already received, and still 
receive, a great deal of information on 
the subject. As soon as this approaches 
completion I propose to lay Papers on 


the Table. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE RECORDER- 
SHIP OF LIVERPOOL. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether a gentleman had 
been appointed to the Recordership of 
Liverpool ; and, if so, whether he had 
received any communication from the 
Corporation of Liverpool with regard to 
the salary attaching to the office; and 
whether any reply had been sent ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers) said, he should reply to this 
Question on Monday, the Notice of it 
having only reached him a short time 
ago. 


In reply to Sir R. Assneton Cross, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that the ap- 
pointment rested with the Home Secre- 
tary, and not with the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEES. 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury a Question bearing on the Busi- 
ness of this evening. Supply stands as 
the first Order of the day. The House 
is aware that no hon. Gentleman has 
yet been appointed to fill the Office of 
Chairman of Committees. I think there 
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is a general feeling in the House that 
such an appointment should net be 
made without previous Notice, and with- 
out more formality than the ordinary 
Motion that a certain Member should 
take the Chair. Therefore, I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he could 
now state to the House whom he intends 
to move into the Chair ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
STONE): My intention was to conform to 
the usual practice; and the usual practice, 
undoubtedly, is to name, at the time when 
Supply is called upon, a certain Member 
for the Chairmanship of the Committee. 
But whether that practice ought to be 
altered may be open to consideration, 
and I do not give any opinion adverse 
to such a view. I wish to reserve it for 
impartial consideration. Undoubtedly, 
if I had known that there was an 
anxiety on the subject, I should not 
have had the least difficulty in stating 
yesterday what we propose to do. I 
now willingly state to the right hon. 
Gentleman, in anticipation of the possi- 
bility of reaching Supply to-night, that 
my intention is to propose that my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Courtney), 
the Secretary to the Treasury under a 
former Administration, should be Chair- 
man of Committees. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked, whe- 
ther, when the new Rules were under 
consideration, it was not the under- 
standing of the House that the Chair- 
man of Committees should not be ap- 
pointed without due Notice being given, 
and an opportunity afforded for full 
ysl ARs 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
I can state what took place. I am not 
aware of any understanding to the effect 
just stated with regard to the Chairman 
of Committees. The choice of Chair- 
man is a very responsible duty resting 
on the Government, who uniformly pro- 
pose him; and I do not recollect any 
announcement of an intention to change 
the existing practice. What did exist, 
and may have led to the misapprehen- 
sion, was a feeling that there ought to 
be some measure adopted to prevent the 
introduction of what were called, per- 
haps rather irreverently, ‘‘casual’’ Chair- 
men on occasions from time to time. In 
that opinion I entirely shared. We con- 
sidered a plan for amending what we 
thought required amendment. I gave 
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Notice of this plan after it had been 
much considered, in the hope that it 
would receive universal consent; but a 
right hon. Gentleman, I think, if I 
remember right, of very considerable 
authority on such matters, immediately 
blocked my Notice, and gave intimation 
that it would have to be subject to full 
discussion, and it may not be in my 
power to find time in the House for the 
urpose. 

. Srrk ROBERT FOWLER inquired 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
revive his Motion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I should 
be disposed to revive that Notice, pro- 
vided I see a reasonable prospect of 
being able to pass it without a serious 
demand on the time of the House. I 
do not think I could undertake to find 
any considerable portion of time for its 
discussion. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S VISIT 
TO BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, with a view to 
eventualities, he intends to detail any 
official shorthand writers to accompany 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington on the occasion of his visit 
to Belfast ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Morty): I have not hitherto 
thought of this course ; but it shall have 
my best consideration. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and’Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CASE OF THE 
WIDOW, ANNE SHAW, CO. MONA- 
GHAN.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY, in rising to call 
attention to the eviction of the widow, 
Anne Shaw, from her freehold in county 
Monaghan, by Mr. Jesse Lloyd, J.P., 
Clerk of the Peace of that county, and 
to the judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peal thereon in December last; and to 
move— 
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Monaghan County ‘Court by the Clerk of the 
an 6 
Peace, Gerold "ais by the Court of Appeal, 
calls for the immediate removal of the officials 
implicated,” 
said, he thought some apology was due 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 
for the way in which the Motion had 
necessarily been brought on while the 
right hon. Gentleman was new to his 
Office, and therefore could not be sup- 
pene to be directly age with the 
acts of the case. Dublin Castle, at any 
rate, had sufficient notice of the matter ; 
and he thought it was most unfortunate 
that nothing would be done by that in- 
stitution for the chastisement of officials 
in Ireland, except direct attention was 
called thereto by a Motion in that House. 
Mr. Jesse Lloyd was a J.P., and was 
Clerk of the Peace for the County Mona- 
han and Chairman of the Monaghan 
oard of Guardians. He was also a 
local landlord, and the person who did 
his evictions for him was his deputy as 
Clerk of the Peace—Mr. J. W. Johnson. 
Some two years ago a plot of ground, 
formerly belonging to the Presbyterian 
Widows’ Fund, and held as a freehold 
by a Presbyterian widow named Anne 
Shaw, was, by some mischance, included 
by the Landed Estates Court in a con- 
veyance of certain lands to Colonel Lloyd. 
Colonel Lloyd thereupon got a decree for 
possession against this poor woman, and 
on her appealing to the Judge of 
Assizes the Judge affirmed the decree 
for possession, but made an order stay- 
ing the execution of the decree until she 
got alease of the premises for her life 
ata nominal rent. In the course of a 
few months, however, Colonel Lloyd, 
with his deputy Johnson, turned the 
r woman out of her holding, and 
evelled the house to the ground without 
giving her a farthing compensation. 
Mrs. Shaw then, by the aid of a public 
subseription—for she was a helpless puor 
woman of 80 years of age — brought 
an action against Colonel Lloyd for the 
specific performance of the order for a 
lease made by the Judge of Assizes. 
When this matter came before the Court 
it was found thet either Colonel Lloyd 
or his deputy had falsified the record of 
the judgment given by the Judge of 
Assize in their own Court in a manner 
unfavourable to Mrs. Shaw; and this con- 
duct on their part was sharply com- 
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mented upon by Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
and Lord Justice Barry. After the 
judgment given by those two learned 
Judges he (Mr. Healy) thought Colonel 
Lloyd should not be allowed to remain 
one moment longer in the office of Clerk 
of the Peace. The case might appear a 
paltry one; but it was in miniature a 
picture of the violence of the oppression 
of the poor in Ireland. Landlordism ran 
through every pore of private and public 
life in Ireland, and poisoned and debi- 
litated public justice at its very core. 
When those landlords committed crimes 
for which they ought to be whipped at 
the cart-tail, and even when their deeds 
had been branded as crimes by a Judge 
like Mr. Justice Fitzgibbon, they were 
allowed to retain their positions. They 
all heard a great deal about injuries in- 
flicted in Ireland upon people who were 
very well able to take care of them- 
selves; they could write to the news- 
papers and make the House and the 
country ring with their injuries, while 
this poor woman had been deprived of 
her rights by oppressors who were re- 
ceiving public money. If this man’s 
conduct was allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged, he would say that no matter 
how the figure-heads in public positions 
changed with different Governments, the 
men at the wheel were the same old 
hands, and Dublin Castle remained the 
same as regarded the protection of the 
oppressor. In conclusion, he begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“* the falsification of the records of the Mona- 
ghan County Court by the Clerk of the Peace, 
observed on by the Court of Appeal, calls for 
the immediate removal of the officials impli- 
cated,’’—(Mr. Timothy Healy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jon Mortey): I do not sup- 
pose that any Member of the House will 
think that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. T. M. Healy) has done any- 
thing but his duty in bringing before 
the attention of the House what, for my 
own part, I must admit is a very serious 
and disagreeable-looking affair. The 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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(Ireland). 
hon. and learned Member was good 
enough to say that he could not expect 
me, who have been so short a time in my 
present Office, to have mastered all the 
details of the case; and that is perfectly 
true, and I have a right to some allow- 
ance in the matter. But, in fact, the 
details of the case between Colonel 
Lloyd and Anne Shaw are not particu- 
larly important in forming a judgment 
on the issue raised by the hon. and 
learned Member. As I am informed, 
Colonel Lloyd, who was Clerk of the 
Peace for the county of Monaghan, 
brought an action of ejectment against 
Anne Shaw. It was brought in the Civil 
Bill Court of Monaghan, and a decree got. 
Anne Shaw appealed ; and, by consent, 
the decree was affirmed, Anne Shaw to 
get a lease of the place. After a con- 
siderable time, the lease not having 
been taken out, through Shaw’s own 
default, according to Lloyd, he executed 
the decree, and, according to what I have 
long looked upon as a very barbarous 
usage, pulled down the house. Anne 
Shaw then brought an action compelling 
the granting of a lease, and for damage. 
Lloyd moved to remit the action from the 
Superior Courts to the County Court; 
the Court of Exchequer refused to 
grant the order to remit, and, on appeal 
by Lloyd, the Court of Appeal con- 
firmed the order of refusal. Thon comes 
the offence. At the hearing of the ap- 
peal two documents purporting to be 
copies of the Judge’s order «.t the Assizes, 
and both signed by the Deputy Clerk of 
the Peace, were produced, one of which 
was less favourable to Anne Shaw than 
the other; and there appears to be no 
doubt that Lord Justice Fitzgibbon did 
make the very definite condemnation of 
this duplicate copy of the decree referred 
to by the hon. and learned Member. 
The difference between the two copies 
was relied upon by the Court as one 
of the grounds for not sending the case 
to be tried before a Court of which 
Lloyd was an official. No falsification 
was attributed by the Court, and no ma- 
terials existed for forming an opinion on 
the question. As this and other matters 
relating to the case form the subject of 
an inquiry before a Judge and jury, Iam 
advised that it would be contrary to 
usage, and it appears to me it would be 
con to common justice, to interfere 
in the matter of the falsifying, if I may 
use the word, of these documents until 
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the case itself isdecided. I can only pro- 
mise the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that if I am still in Office when the case 
is decided, I will not lose sight of it, 
and every effort will be made to impress 
upon those whom it concerns my own 
very strong opinion of what is much 
wanted in Ireland—not more by one 
section of the people than another—a 
strict, and scrupulous, and literal ad- 
herence to the spirit of legality ; and in 
this of itself not very important case it 
may be our duty to affirm a very grave 
principle, and possibly to read an im- 
portant lesson. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he would not press his Motion 
further, and begged to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


AFFAIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER, in asking 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether his attention has been 
called to the land claims in Bechuana- 
land, the title of the Boers to land in 
Zululand, and the sale of intoxicating 
drinks in the Transkeian territory ? said, 
he thought that, even though they 
might not go so far in opinion upon the 
drink question as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
they would all acknowledge that the 
drink traffic among uncivilized races led 
to great abominations. 

Mr. A. W. HALL asked for an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the Suzerain 
rights which Her Majesty exercised over 
Bechuanaland ; and for some informa- 
tion as to the commercial relations with 
the Transvaal ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Ossorne Morcan), in 
reply, said, that on the 7th of October 
a Land Commission was appointed in 
Bechuanaland,-of which Mr. Justice 
Shippard was President, supported by 
two other Oommissioners. The object 
of the Commission was to inquire into 
and report on the validity of land claims, 
and to ascertain what persons had good 
and valid titles to land. The Commis- 
sion had been at work for about three 
months, and had apparently given satis- 
faction. The Instructions given by Sir 
Hercules Robinson to the Commissioners 
were in print, and would shortly be 
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issued to the House. Those Instruc- 
tions made special provision for markin 

off a sufficient amount of grazing an 

garden land for the support of the Na- 
tive tribes; and the Commission were 
also to report upon the validity of Euro- 
pean claims. Affairs in Zululand would 
not be allowed by the present Heads of 
the Colonial Office to pass as matters of 
indifference to this country. He would 
admit that the country was not in a 
satisfactory condition; but he did not 
think it could be termed lawless. During 
the last three years, subsequent to the 
death of Cetewayo, numerous inter- 
tribal disputes had taken place, in the 
course of which, the Usutus having 
called in the Boers to assist them against 
the Chief Usibepu, the Boers had since 
remained in the country, and established 
themselves on land which they had ap- 
propriated to their own use ; and, there- 
fore, a telegram, dated the 4th of Janu- 
ary last, had been despatched to Sir 
Charles Mitchell by the late Colonial 
Secretary, which he read to the House, 
and which marked out generally the 
policy whieh the present Government 
were prepared to follow in regard to 
the Boers in Zululand. With refer- 
ence to the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in the Transkeian territory, he was not 
able at present to give an answer to 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question, having 
been so short a time—only a week—in 
Office, and he thought he was entitled 
to fuller Notice; but if the Question 
were repeated next week, he would en- 
deavour to give the fullest information 
which might then be at his disposal. 
He believed, however, there was a pro- 
hibitory Proclamation of the nature re- 
ferred to by the hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Fowler) in force throughout the coun- 


try. 

“i FREDERIOK STANLEY said, 
he desired to express his satisfaction at 
what had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) with reference to the question 
of policy in Zululand, although he had 
not been able to hear his observations 
regarding Bechuanaland. He (Sir 
Frederick Stanley) was glad to find 
that Her Majesty’s Advisers, like Her 
late ones, were not prepared to allow 
matters in Zululand to be viewed with 
indifference in this country. He must 
frankly take upon himself any blame 
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there might be for any want of action 
during the past six months with regard to 
Zululand. When Dinizulu, the son of 
Cetewayo, had invited some of the Boers 
in the Transvaal to assist him in the 
intertribal war beyond the Reserve, cer- 
tain of the Boers took advantage of the 
Treaty that was made, being vague in 
its terms as to the extent of the land and 
the number of persons to whom it ap- 
plied. He wished that he could think 
that both the Boers and the Zulus had 
been otherwise than willing to leave the 
Treaty in a condition that was as inde- 
finite as possible. In fact, he fully be- 
lieved that the terms, which were un- 
necessarily vague, were purposely left so 
with the knowledgeof many personsupon 
both sides. A very much larger number 
of Boers, in consequence, than those 
with whom the Zulus had been in cor- 
respondence flocked in, and on the 
strength of the agreement began to 
settle down and survey or ‘‘ ride out” 
part of the merry 2 They had done this 
in the name of a body which was set up 
calling itself the ‘‘ New Republic.” Mr. 
Essellon, the so-called Secretary of State 
of that body, a gentleman of very great 
ability, came over to England to see him, 
and to ask for recognition from Her 
Majesty’s lateGovernment. On the ad- 
vice of his Colleagues, he (Sir Frederick 
Stanley) was compelled to reply that re- 
cognition could not be accorded; and 
up to the present time the “ New Re- 
public” had not been recognized, except 
as a certain number of individuals acting 
together with no authority as a State. 
The ‘‘ New Republic,” however, or per- 
sons acting on its behalf, began to mark 
out farms right down to St. Lucia Bay, 
where, whatever might be the value of 
the territory as regarded the future, the 
Protectorate of this country had been de- 
clared. That was known to the Boers, 
and it was clear that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not allow any inter- 
ference with the territory. Perhaps he 
might say that having regard to the 
state of political affairs, and of the pos- 
sibility of that which had since come to 
pass, he did not wish to lead the Zulus, 
or any persons, to believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were going to take 
a course of action distinctly in favour of 
the Zulus, or one distinctly against their 
claims ; because, having in view—and 
he said this without meaning to be offen- 
sive—what had occurred in the case of 
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a reversal before, he considered it would 
be wrong to lead them to believe that 
this country would give them such active 
support as would induce them to take up 
a position which the predecisions of the 
late Government might not sustain. He 
had had an opportunity of consulting Sir 
Henry Bulwer upon this question; and 
his views as to what action with regard 
to Zululand would be practicable and 
expedient had been embodied in certain 
Papers. The policy whieh he (Sir 
Frederick Stanley) was prepared to re- 
commend to his Colleagues, but which 
circumstances had prevented him doing, 
was embodied in a Memorandum which 
he frankly placed at the disposal of his 
noble Friend who had succeeded him in 
Office. His own view was this—he be- 
lieved that the Boers, whether they 
called them the ‘“‘ New Republic” or not, 
had acquired moral rights to some ex- 
tent by lapse of time, by tacit recognition 
on the part of the late Government and 
their Predecessors, and by right of 
Treaty, although the latter had been un- 
duly strained. They could not, there- 
fore, be treated as interlopers, and cer- 
tainly ought not to be dispossessed by 
any force without full inquiry. On the 
other hand, as he had stated, there could 
be no moral doubt that the Treaty had 
been strained much too far; for some 
who certainly had taken no part in the 
war now claimed under the agreement. 
The Zulus had, for the first time, sub- 
mitted the state of affairs to us, in order to 
effect an arrangement, so that now there 
were three parties concerned in these 
matters. There were the Boers who 
claimed the farms they occupied, there 
were the Zulus who asked to be defended, 
and there was Natal whose interests 
were the most important of all. He 
was not without hope that the services 
of some person possessed of influence 
like Mr. Randolph—a gentleman who 
had the rare merit of combining in his 
own person the confidence both of the 
Dutch and the English Colonists, and 
who, from his knowledge of the locality, 
was well qualified for advising what the 
Government should and should not 
allow—might be made use of in arrang- 
ing a fair boundary. What he had 
seen in the newspapers that morning 
encouraged him in thinking that that 
might be done. He did not believe 
that the New Republic of the Boers 
would be dissatisfied if, whilst refusing 
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to treat with them as a separate body, 
we advised that recognition by the Zulus 
of certain terms to be prepared. He 
believed it would be perfectly consistent 
with the interests of this country, of the 
Zulus, and of the Transvaal, that a 
delimitation should be made by ami- 
cable arrangement, though, judging 
from the past, he did not suppose it 
would be altogether free from danger or 
difficulty. He thought he was doing 
the best in his power by bringing all 
these matters as far as possible upon a 
road which would be common to the 
late Government and their Successors. 
He was simply speaking for himself, 
and he was glad that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that Lord 
Granville saw no reason to depart from 
the course hitherto pursued; and he 
might possibly bring these matters, with- 
out the interposition of an armed force, 
to an amicable settlement. Up to the 
time he (Sir Frederick Stanley) left 
Office the latest information with respect 
to Bechuanaland was satisfactory. The 
Land Commission was either sitting or 
about to sit ; and nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the satisfactory nature of the 
general Reports that the Colonial Office 
had received on the subject. As those 
who took an interest in the matter were 
aware, the late Government departed, to 
some extent, from the general Pro- 
tectorate which their Predecessors had 
assumed in respect of carrying the 
Protectorate up to, he believed, Parallel 
22. They did not think, with regard to 
the territory immediately adjacent to the 
Cape Colony, that it was sufficient, on 
the one hand, to extend it, or, on the 
other, to annex it, to the Cape Colony. 
Therefore, they advised Her Majesty to 
extend her dominion, to take in Stella- 
land, and that over that territory British 
law might be administered in the same 
way as in other parts of Her Majesty’s 
territories. In connection with this mat- 
ter he must mention the name of Mr. 
Shippard, a gentleman who commanded 
the confidence of every place to which 
he had gone. Sir Hereules Robinson 
had visited Bechuanaland, and had seen 
how Mr. Shippard’s work had pro- 
ceeded ; and he believed that the country 
might soon settle down and become quiet 
by means of the police which had been 
established. Those who knew the coun- 
try said that the police were better, for 
all practical purposes, than a military 





force. A certain attempt which might 
have turned to filibustering had been 
made soon after the establishment of the 
police; and it was necessary to take the 
precautionary step of arresting certain 
persons engaged in it. If filibustering 
was promptly dealt with in that way, 
a great deal would be done for the 
acification of the country. The reports 
rom Basutoland, also, were highly satis- 
factory. Too much could not be said 
in praise of the Resident, Colonel Clarke, 
who exercised a remarkable degree of 
influence over those with whom he came 
in contact. The Chiefs appeared to 
have come under his sway ; and certainly 
the pacification of Basutoland was greatly 
due to the personal influence of that 
officer. He begged to apologize for 
intruding on the House ; but as his own 
action had been alluded to he thought 
it right to state what bad taken place 
when he was at the Colonial Office. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY —CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1885-6). 


Order for Committee read. 


Tse FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone): I beg 
to move that the hon. Member for the 
Bodmin Division of Oornwall (Mr. 
Courtney) take the Chair. 


Motion agreed to. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass I.—Pvustic Works anp Burtp- 
INGS. 


(1.) £3,800, Furniture of Public Of- 
fices, Great Britain. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he congratulated the hon. 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) on 
being nominated to the important Office 
of Chairman of Committees, and felt con- 
fident that the House and country would 
be well pleased to have the benefit of that 
hon. Gentleman’s knowledge and ex- 
perience in that Office. He (Sir George 
Balfour) would also add that as in the 
new Parliament there were a very large 
number of new Members, he presumed 
all of them were anxious, while i 
the efficiency of the Public Service, to 
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bring about a more thorough condition 
of economy in the Public Expenditure 
than had existed hitherto. He trusted 
greater attention to the Estimates would 
be given than in past years. He re- 
gretted, therefore, to have to point out 
to new Members that there was no in- 
formation contained in the Estimates 
now submitted to Parliament which 
could possibly afford any guide to them 
upon points of that nature. In point of 
fact, under such circumstances, it was 
almost a waste of time to enter into a 
discussion of the Estimates at all. It 
would be better to pass the whole of the 
present demand of £250,000 without 
discussion. It was only 1 per cent of 
inerease in the Civil Estimates, and the 
amount annually added had been nearly 
£1,000,000 a-year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £500, Metropolitan Police Court 
Buildings. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked for some explanation of this Vote, 
which, upon the face of it, was intended 
to be applied in providing better accom- 
modation for the Wandsworth Police 
Court. That was a question which had 
been before the House for some years, 
and invariably objected to both by 
Members and by the Government, the 
plea being that until the Municipality 
of London was settled the reform of the 
Wandsworth office could not be enter- 
tained. Now, without any warning the 
money was asked for, and he wished to 
know how the matter had been settled ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowter): I wish to 
explain that the Vote is due to the ne- 
cessity of providing better accommoda- 
tion in the way of Police Courts in Lon- 
don. As the hon. and gallant Member 
has said, the case of the Wandsworth 
Police Court has been before this House 
for 10 years, and it has very frequently 
been a matter of discussion. Last year 
the House expressed a strong opinion 
that the Court ought to be improved, 
but that the charges ought to be thrown 
upon the Metropolis. Pending the pass- 
ing of a measure for reforming Muni- 
cipal Government in the Metropolis, it 
was deemed necessary, in order to secure 
the proper administration of justice, that 
something should be done with regard 
to the Wandsworth Police Court. It 
was suggested that a sum of £1,500 
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should be spent; but my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the then Home Secretary, would not 
sanction, in the first instance, any ex- 
penditure beyond £1,000. I am glad 
to say that the total cost of the altera- 
tions which have been made, including 
the hiring of the Town Hall at Wands- 
worth for police purposes, has not ex- 
ceeded £800. Under the circumstances, 
I think that a very satisfactory settle- 
ment has been made in a matter in 
regard to which there has certainly been 
a considerable amount of public incon- 
venience. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £300, Dover Harbour. 


Generat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I think that the Committee ought not to 
be called upon to pass this Vote, unless 
some assurance is given by the Govern- 
ment in re to the nature of the 
works which are intended to be under- 
taken in the future. I am afraid that 
the unwise step already taken of build- 
ing barracks for convicts before the 
House has had a full and clear detail of 
the kind of harbour works and cost 
thereof will be pleaded in urging on 
this costly harbour; and if this item is 
agreed to it will only be used to 
strengthen the ery of Parties for the 
commencement of a very large ex- 
penditure indeed, as to the propriety 
and utility of which there are very 
considerable doubts. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will recollect that 
Votes have already been taken for the 
erection of a convict prison at Dover, as 
it was intended to construct the works 
in connection with the harbour by means 
of convict labour. But although I have 
repeatedly asked to have Estimates sub- 
mitted to the House, I have invariably 
been told that these expenses were only 
preliminary. More than once a distinct 
promise has been given that before any 
permanent expenditure was undertaken 
a full explanation as to the nature and 
extent of the works, as well as their 
cost, and saving from the use of canals, 
would be given to the House. I 
think Iam entitled to complain of the 
manner in which the subject has hitherto 
been dealt with; and, so far as Dover 
on is concerned, I am of opinion 
that the money proposed to be spent 
would be better wel for faipeeviagy the 
fishery harbours ; but if, on the respon- 
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sibility of the Government, a harbour is 
deemed essential for the safety of the 
country, then we ought to have a tho- 
roughly efficient harbour of a much 
larger area, with deeper water for our 
big vessels, so that the expenditure made 
upon it may really prove useful. 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrzr): I quite 
agree with my hon. and gallant Friend 
that Parliament ought not to abandon 
the works which have already been com- 
menced at Dover, and that hon. Mem- 
bers are entitled to know exactly what 
the nature of the step is which we are 
about to take. The House, however, 
has already decided that there shall be 
a harbour at Dover, and that that har- 
bour shall be constructed by convict 
labour. Considerable works have al- 
ready been carried out there in connes- 
tion with the erection of a convict prison. 
The sum of £300 in the present Vote 
is incurred entirely in preliminary ex- 
penses for providing plans of the pro- 
posed works; and there will be in the 
Estimates of the coming year a Vote of 
£1,000 for surveying the site and taking 
bearings. After that has been done the 
House will be supplied with a proper 
Estimate of the cost of the works ; but it 
is absolutely impossible, in the present 
position of the matter, to submit full 
plans and Estimates. 

Generat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I must confess that the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury is very unsatisfactory. Here 
we are involving the country in an 
admitted expenditure of upwards of 
£1,000,000, and we are not yet in pos- 
session of plans to show what the nature 
of the work is to be, or what cost will 
be ultimately entailed upon the country. 
But, like most engineering works, it may 
be safely calculated to be three or four 
times this sum. No doubt, the steps 
already taken, and the money spent on 
barracks for convicts, will be pleas for 
involving the country in a large expen- 
diture in connection with the employ- 
ment of convict Jabour. But these works 
and the outlay were incurred in the 
face of strong opposition from me. 
I am sorry that the Committee has not 
received a fuller explanation, and I feel 
bound to raise my voice against the Vote 
by way of protest. 

Sm RY HOLLAND: AsI under- 
stand, the money is required for the pur- 





pose of making plans and ascertaining 
what —_ to be the proper site. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrzr): Yes. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND: It is quite 
clear that plans are absolutely neces- 
sary before anything can be decided u 
as to the future works, and before that 
estimate of the work can be made which 
the hon. and gallant Member desires, 
and which the House will, of course, re- 
quire to see before any Vote for the ac- 
tual work is taken. 

Generat Siz GEORGE BALFOUR: 
What I contend is, that before Govern- 
ment decided upon putting the country 
to this very large expenditure they ought 
to have made all the inquiries and pre- 
pared the plans and detailed Estimates 
which they say, by this £300 grant, they 
are only now beginning to make. But 
full inquiries have been already made, 
as hon. Members can find out by re- 
ferring to a volume of harbour plans 
laid before Parliament in 1847-8. The 
Admiralty of that day, moved thereto by 
Sir Robert Peel, had Dover Bay care- 
fully examined, and nine of the most 
eminent engineers were invited to pre- 
pare plans for a harbour, and the engi- 
neer estimated the cost at £4,000,000; 
and less than this sum, to form an effi- 
cient harbour, cannot be expected to be 
incurred. I believe that I speak the opi- 
nion of many hon. Members when I say 
that the large sum of money which will 
be laid out in constructing this great 
harbour may be used for far more useful 
purposes in other directions — 40 or 
50 fishery harbours being possible. I 
believe I am fully justified in saying that 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield strongly 
opposed the construction of this harbour, 
and that Sir Stafford Northcote took a 
similar course. Indeed, in the House of 
Lords one of the most convincing speeches 
against the harbour was made by Lord 
Beaconsfield, against the advocacy of 
Lord Granville in favour of a harbour at 
Dover. A Liberal Government has been 
generally understood to be anxious to 
reform the Public Expenditure; but I 
cannot say that they have been very suc- 
cessful in the present instance. I do 
not propose to offer any further remarks 
to the Committee in reference to this 
Vote; but I wish to enter a strong pro- 
test against the course now taken. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I am glad 
that the attention of the Secretary to the 
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Treasury has been called to this Vote ; 
and I wish to know whether, after what 
has fallen from the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite, we are to understand 
that by ing this Vote of £300 we 
are pledging the House of Commons to 
the future expenditure either of a sum of 
£750,000, or of £1,000,000—the sum at 
which the works are, I believe, esti- 
mated ? 

Taz SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): No. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Then I am 
clearly to understand that we are not 
pledging the country to such an expendi- 
ture? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): This ex- 
penditure of £300 commits the House 
of Commons to no pledge whatever. It 
is simply for the purpose of obtaining 
plans for ascertaining what the works 
will cost. No doubt, works have been 
going on for some time in connection 
with the erection of a large convict 
establishment for the purpose of carrying 
out works for the extension of Dover 
Harbour. Some pressure has been put 
upon the Government to accelerate the 
works in reference to that harbour ; and 
my Predecessor in Office (Sir Henry 
Holland) has stated that it is absolutely 
impossible to ascertain what the cost of 
the works will be unless this preliminary 
inquiry is made. The sole object of the 
Vote is to ascertain what the works will 
cost. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I wish to point 
out to the Committee and the country 
that we are now about to embark in 
works which will cost the country, ac- 
cording to an Estimate which has been 
already given, a sum of £750,000, or 
probably double that sum, before they 
are completed. Successive Ministries 
have, over and over again, refused to 
sanction that expenditure; and, there- 
fore, I feel bound to enter my protest 
against the course which is now being 
taken. I think it would bea very in- 
judicious thing even to vote this sum of 
£300, when it is more than probable that 
when the Estimate for the cost of the 
works comes before the Committee we 
shall be told that we have, by our vote 
on this small sum, already sanctioned 
the work. I entirely join in the protest 
which has been made by the hon. and 
— Member for Kincardineshire (Sir 

rge Balfour) against this ship-shod 
Sir Robert Peel 
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way of conducting business. If this 
large harbour is required at Dover—and 
it has been held not to be required by 
former Governments—let the 

to the Treasury, or some other Member 
of the Government, state the reasons 
which have induced the Government to 
change their opinion, and why they now 
consider it desirable to ask Parliament 
to undertake the work. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Granstoyz): The 
right hon. Gentleman may accept, with- 
out any doubt, the assurance of my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
that this is not a Vote which alters or 
changes in any respect the position of 
the House in regard to Dover Harbour 
beyond what is expressed on the face 
of the Vote—namely, that it is intended 
to procure certain plans for the purpose 
of enabling the House to form a judg- 
ment as to the nature of the work. I 
am not myself distinctly acquainted with 
all the details of this question ; but I 
believe that the works at Dover Har- 
bour are very much needed, in conse- 
quence of the absolute necessity of find- 
ing employment in some shape or other 
for the convicts. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was Home Secretary last year, will be 
able to say in what state he left the 
matter when he gave up the Office of 
Home Secretary; and, no doubt, some 
Gentleman on the Front Bench opposite 
will be able to explain whac took place 
with regard to it when right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were in Office. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
nothing has been done which is in the 
slightest degree irregular. 

Mr. BAKER: I rise for the pu 
of asking for information. I have been 
given to understand that this is simply 
a question of preparing plans which 
may or may not subsequently be carried 
out. If hon. Members will look a little 
lower down page 7, where a statement 
is made in reference to the ndi- 
ture, it will be found that the details of 
these preliminary expenses include hire 
of labour, rent of offices, and the salary 
of a foreman of works. Those who are 
at all acquainted with the building 
trade will be aware that the last thing 
you do before you commence the ereec- 
tion of works is to employ a foreman of 
works. I never heard of a foreman of 
works being employed before the plans 











were regularly formulated ; and, there- 
fore, the explanation which has just 
been — in regard to this Vote is not 
one which is worthy of the attention of 
the Committee. As one of the new Mem- 
bers of the present Parliament, I must 
apologize for intruding upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee; but I wish to 
point out to the Committee how impos- 
sible it is for those who are desirous of 
assisting in any way in obtaining the 
retrenchment of the Expenditure of the 
country todo so with justice tothemselves, 
considering that the document containing 
these Estimates was only given to hon. 
Members this morning. I would submit 
that it is most desirable these Votes, whe- 
ther only supplementary or on account, 
should be placed in the hands of hon. 
Members some time before it is possible 
for them to be brought forward. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witu1am Harcourt): I 
agree with my hon. Friend’s remarks as 
to the time at which the Estimates have 
been laid upon the Table; but the Go- 
vernment are really not responsible for 
what has taken place. To-night is the 
very earliest night on which it has been 
possible to go into Supply ; and my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment said last night that there were 
really very few days at the disposal of the 
Government before the close of the 
financial year on which it would be pos- 
sible to deal with these questions. No 
doubt, it is inconvenient; but that in- 
convenience is inevitable. With regard 
to Dover Harbour, it is now two years 
since the matter was discussed in the 
House; and I stated then, with, I 
think, the acquiescence of both sides 
of the House, how the matter stood. I 
then occupied the position of Home Se- 
cretary; andI had to consider, as hon. 
Gentlemen who preceded and succeeded 
me know very well, that one of the ques- 
tions which pressed for settlement when 
the Government came into Office in 1880 
was what was to be done with the con- 
viets who were likely to be set free by 
the app ing completion of the works 
at Portland, Chatham, and elsewhere. 
It is a most important part of our 
penal system that there should be some 
public works on which convicts may be 
employed. That is absolutely essential. 
We could not carry on our penal system 
with any advantage unless we had some 
public work on which convict labour 
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could be employed. Then we had to 
consider what were the works which 
could be carried on to the best advan- 
tage under these circumstances; and a 
Committee was appointed to consider 
the rival claims of Dover and Filey as 
suitable stations for a harbour of re- 
fuge. In this House there has always 
been, as any hon. Gentleman who has 
taken an interest in the question knows, 
a sort of rivalry in regard to the con- 
struction of a harbour of refuge between 
Filey and Dover. It must be remem- 
bered that we had to deal with the 
roughest kind of labour, and not with 
persons who could be employed to do 
work here, there, and everywhere. Con- 
vict labour can only be employed under 
very strict and limited conditions. The 
work provided should be such as to em- 
ploy a large number of men in the same 
place for a long time, as otherwise we 
could not afford to build a prison for 
them, and to make arrangements that 
would be necessary for them. There- 
fore, on completing the large works at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, 
where you have been in the habit of 
employing convict labour, it became 
essential that, in continuing to employ 
that labour, you should provide works 
of a similar character, upon whieh you 
would be able to employ labour of the 
roughest kind, and which works them- 
selves would last for a considerable 
period. All these circumstances were 
carefully considered by a Committee of 
the Cabinet, who had in their delibera- 
tions the assistance of eminent naval and 
military men. The question was fully 
considered by all parties interested in 
the matter ; and we came to the conclu- 
sion, which was announced to the 
House, that, on the whole, it was desir- 
able to continue and complete the exten- 
sion of Dover Habour by constructing 
another breakwater which should go out 
at right angles from the Admiralty Pier. 
The Committee were of opinion that 
that was the best work which could be 
undertaken. It was a matter which was 
under consideration for several years ; 
and there have been plans made—some 
larger and some ler—by the Dover 
Harbour Commissioners and so forth in 
connection with the proposed works. 
But we determined that, on the whole, 
before entering upon the works them- 
selves, it was necessary to build a prison 
for the convicts; and the way in which 
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a prison is built for convicts is this. In 
the first instance, the custom is to erect 
a small prison by contract, capable of 
holding a few men, and when that has 
been done the convicts themselves are 
employed in building a larger prison. 
It is proposed that we should employ 
something like 1,000 men at Dover ; but, 
in the first instance, there will be built 
by contract a prison—I speak from 
memory—capable of accommodating 200 
men. When that is completed and the 
convicts are sent there, they will be em- 
ployed in building the larger prison ; 
and I believe that that work is now 
going on—I mean the building of this 
larger prison. That is my recollection of 
the facts of the case. The larger ques- 
tion of the character of the works in 
connection with the harbour itself has 
been left unsettled; but it is to be 
settled within the very few years which 
it is estimated the building of the prison 
will occupy. The Prison Vote, accord- 
ing to my recollection of the matter, is 
not in any way concerned with the con- 
struction of the harbour itself. I be- 
lieve that the Admiralty have not yet 
settled that question. 

Tue SECRETARY to rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrssert): No. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Wituum Harcourt): My 
hon. Friend says that that has not been 
settled; and, therefore, the character of 
the harbour works itself is still un- 
decided, and all questions as to the 
actual dimensions. The position and 
the cost of the harbour works must be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House at a future time. According to 
my recollection, the Estimate formed of 
the expenditure involved in building 
the prison itself amounts to the sum of 
between £50,000 and £60,000. That 
expenditure is not yet completed. In- 
deed, I think that it is not half com- 
pleted. The work is still going on, and 
all other matters are still in abeyance 
and under the control of the Treasury. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I think the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in conjunction with that which 
has been made by the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary to the Treasury, re- 
a some further explanation from the 

overnment. The late Home Secretary 
says that an ar ment has been 
made for the establishment of a harbour 
at Dover; and in the position he now 
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occupies as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he informs the Committee that we are 
about to establish a convict prison at 
Dover, at an expense of from £50,000 
to £60,000, for the purpose of under- 
taking works which every successive 
Government has condemned up to the 
present hour. That is a fact within my 
own knowledge. I recollect, years ago, 
expenditure of a similar character being 
incurred in connection with Alder- 
ney Harbour. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of pounds, amounting, in the 
whole, to more than £1,000,000, were 
thrown away upon those worthless 
works, which were supposed, at the 
time, to be of some advantage to us in 
protecting us from an invasion from 
France, but which have since been 
proved to be utterly valueless. The 
harbour of Dover is acknowledged to 
be valueless as a harbour of refuge; 
and yet it is stated that convict labour 
is to be employed there for the purpose 
of constructing a harbour of refuge. 
I think it is most important that the 
new Parliament, now assembled here, 
should have these subjects thoroughly 
threshed out, in order that they may 
understand what it is, in these days of 
economical professions, they are pledging 
the country to. I see before me my 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), who has always taken 
great interest in these Estimates; and, 
although I am sorry to see that he is not 
a Member of the Government, I hope 
that he will still observe some of that 
independence of character which has 
always characterized him. I would ask 
him now to get up in his place and 
make a statement in confirmation of 
what I have stated. In the few re- 
marks addressed to the Committee by 
the Prime Minister, the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the necessity of 
finding employment for convicts; but 
what I wish to know is, whether the 
Government have, in any way, sanctioned 
the expenditure of £50,000 or £60,000 
on a convict establishment at Dover, 
with the view of constructing harbour 
works, which are to cost at least 
£700,000, and probably £1,400,000 be- 
fore they are finished? Is this the 
object for which a convict prison is 
being provided at Dover for the Lay om 
ment of the convicts who have been 
released from the construction of pubiic 
works at Portsmouth and Plymouth? 
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In my opinion, that is not the way in 
which the expenditure of the public 
money should be carried on. If you 
want to employ convicts, do it in some 
other way, and not in the construction 
of works which everyone knows will be 
of no value at all as a harbour of 
refuge. In my humble judgment we, 
in this House, should set our faces at 
once against a Vote of this kind, unless 
we have a distinct understanding that 
we shall not find ourselves pledged, in 
the course of a few years, to a much 
larger expenditure. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortrsz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witttam Harcourt): The 
House has already expressed an opinion 
on this subject. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittram Harcourt): The 
House expressed a deliberate opinion 
upon it two years ago at my invitation. 
The proposition was that there should be 
a harbour of refuge established at 
Dover. I do not know whether the right 
hon. Baronet was present when the sub- 
ject was brought forward. [Sir Ropert 
Peet: I was.) Thon the right hon. 
Baronet must know that the whole matter 
was considered, and that the House came 
to a deliberate opinion that the works 
should be done, and authorized the com- 
mencement of the convict prison. That 
was distinctly the case ; and if the right 
hon. Baronet will refer back to the re- 
port of the debate, he will see that the 
whole matter was fairly placed before the 
House, and that all that was left un- 
settled then was the exact plans of the 
breakwater, which were to be subiect to 
a revision and consideration afterwards. 
The House was distinctly asked to pledge 
itself to the proposition that a break- 
water should be constructed at Dover, 
and that a convict prison should be built 
for the purpose of making provision for 
the convicts who were to be employed in 
making the breakwater. That proposi- 
tion was deliberately affirmed by the 
House; and what is now left for the 
House of Commons to do is, to say what 
sum they propose to spend upon that 
breakwater. That is the only question 
now left; but that subject cannot be 
raised on the Vote now before the Com- 
mittee. It can only be raised when the 
Committee are asked for a Vote to defray 
the cost of the harbour, and the present 
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Vote is only for the purpose of having 
plans prepared. 

GenzeraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
The adoption of the Vote would pledge 
the House to more than that. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourt): Not 
as I understand it; but I did not prepare 
the Estimate. As I understand the 
matter, it has been proposed simply for 
the purpose of making provision for 
plans in reference to the construction of 
harbour works. Iam sure that the plans 
have not yet been prepared; of that I 
feel perfectly convinced ; and there must 
be a further application to the House 
before anything can be done in the 
matter. When the House is asked to 
vote a sum of money for the harbour 
works the whole question of the con- 
struction of a harbour of refuge will 
arise, and it will then be open for the 
House to say what should be done. So 
far the details of the harbour works have 
not yet been laid before Parliament ; 
but the House, in a former Session, 
on the distinct statement that a harbour 
was to be made, was committed by its 
action to the construction of the convict 
prison. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I am quite pre- 
pared to confirm the general statement 
which has been made by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I recollect perfectly well that there was 
a proposition made by the Government 
that money should be voted for the pur- 
pose of building a prison, with the ulti- 
mate view of proceeding with those 
harbour works. To that extent the 
House went. I am bound to tell my 
right hon. Friend opposite the Member 
for Blackburn (Sir Robert Peel) that I 
look back upon the House of Commons 
in the last Parliament as being a House 
as little disposed to regard questions of 
economy as any House which ever ex- 
isted. I am quite sure of this—and in 
this respect I confirm the right hon, 
Baronet’s opinion—that the House has 
never yet been placed in possession of 
any Estimate of the probable expendi- 
ture on these works in such a manner 
as would justify the House in voting a 
large sum of money for carrying on 
works the expediency of which is more 
or less doubtful. Of course, we are com- 
mitted to the construction of this prison ; 
but, as I understand the present Vote, it 
is a Vote of £300 on account of Dover 
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Harbour ; and what I am afraid is that 
we shall be told, if we pass this Vote of 
£300, that we have committed ourselves 
to a much greater expenditure for future 
works. I understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give a pledge, which I 
imagine the Government will not wish 
to depart from, that before the House is 
absolutely committed to any enormous 
expenditure for works which have been 
shown in other cases to be useless, the 
House will. be put in possession of all 
the information that is necessary to con- 
firm their judgment. I must, however, 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government that a eustom has 
grown up in Committee of Supply, which 
may, perhaps, not be known to new 
Members of the House, by which a 
Member of the Government comes down 
here with a first Vote, and having ob- 
tained that Vote has subsequently con- 
tended that the House had been com- 
mitted to an expenditure for a special 
object. I, therefore, think that when 
the Government ask for a preliminary 
Vote they are bound to place on the 
Estimates the total sum which they ex- 
pect to expend hereafter. I recollect, 
some years ago, a proposal being made 
in connection with a scheme for the 
erection of buildings on a plot of land in 
close contiguity with the Houses of Par- 
liament. Upon that occasion the First 
Commissioner of Works camedown tothe 
House and proposed that we should vote 
a small sum of money—some £5,000— 
for preliminary expenses. That Vote was 
not accompanied with any statement of 
the entire expenditure contemplated, 
and on that ground I was successful in 
opposing it; and in consequence a very 
large expenditure for an unnecessary 
object was prevented. In this case, if we 
pass this Vote without a distinct under- 
standing from the Government we may 
find ourselves committed to a very large 
expenditure indeed for a useless purpose. 
I know it is a thankless duty to oppose 
the expenditure of public money. I 
know that men who oppose the expendi- 
ture of public money get far more abuse 
than credit. I am glad that the hon. 
Member for the Frome Division of 
Somersetshire (Mr. Baker) has raised 
his voice on this occasion in favour of 
economy, seeing that he is one of the 
new Members on this side of the House 
who have been returned to this Par- 
liament. I am confident that they, 
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as a body, will not allow the fact 
that we have in Office a Government 
which belongs to their own Party to 
form any ground for supporting the Go- 
vernment in the extravagant expendi- 
ture of public money. During the last 
Parliament, when a Liberal Government 
was in power, I constantly endeavoured 
to check their extravagance; but I do 
not know that I did much good. I re- 
ceived so little support that I found it 
was hopeless to attempt to make any 
impression upon the Estimates, which 
have gone on increasing from year to 
year, until they are now a perfect 
scandal. With regard to this Vote of 
£300, and seeing that we are bound to 
build a convict prison, it is only reason- 
able to ask that we should have some 
statement as to what is the contemplated 
amount of expenditure which will here- 
after be incurred. We certainly ought 
to know the cost of the work contem- 
plated within £10,000, £20,000, or 
£30,000, and I should be very glad to 
see in this Estimate some such state- 
ment. At all events, we have the pledge 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
in voting this sum of £300 for some 
purpose which I do not exactly under- 
stand we are not committing ourselves 
to an approval of any scheme of a large 
character, involving ultimately a very 
considerable ‘amount of expenditure. 
If I am to understand that no Estimate 
will be taken which will in any way com- 
mit the House of Commons I-do not know 
that I should object to this small Vote. 
Mr. RITCHIE: The Department with 
which I was connected in the last Go- 
vernment (the Admiralty), although it 
had really no control over the expendi- 
ture, was, nevertheless, the Department 
which was charged with carrying out 
the engineering works in connection 
with this scheme. I may say that no- 
thing in the shape of harbour work has 
been executed by the late Government, 
and this expenditure of £300 is in- 
tended to be purely preliminary. As 
some questions have been asked in re- 
ference to what is thought to be the 
contemplated and probable cost of the 
works in connection with this harbour, 
I will tell the Committee what I under- 
stand to be the position of matters. The 
question of Dover Harbour, as most 
lon. Members are aware, has been con- 
sidered by the House on more than one 
occasion, and on more than one occasion 
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has been referred both to Select and 
Departmental Committees. I believe that 
the conclusion arrived at by the various 
Committees was that a harbour at Dover 
would be an extremely useful and a very 
desirable thing. Various schemes for 
that purpose have been under considera- 
tion, and on various occasions schemes 
have been adopted ; and I think that the 
contemplated expenditure upon them 
has varied from a minimum of about 
£750,000 to a maximum of £2,500,000. 

GeveraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
The last scheme was estimated to cost 
about £1,000,000. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Perhaps the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman may possess informa- 
tion which I do not; but my information 
is that the scheme involving the mini- 
mum of expenditure would cost about 
£750,000, while the scheme occasion- 
ing the maximum outlay would in- 
vole an expenditure of £2,500,000. 
Ultimately the question came to be one 
between two different schemes — one 
costing something like £1,000,000, and 
another costing something like £750,000; 
and I may say that the more expensive 
scheme gave deep-water accommodation 
in the harbour to an extent considerably 
greater than would be provided by the 
less costly plan involving an expendi- 
ture of £750,000. It was ultimately 
resolved by Her Majesty’s Government 
in 1883, as I understand, to adopt the 
larger of these two schemes; and they, 
therefore, assented to a proposal which 
was made to them to construct a harbour 
at Dover, with a very large amount of 
deep-water accommodation, the cost of 
which was to be something like 
£1,100,000. It is, as far as I under- 
stand, upon the basis of that assent in 
1883 that the works have since been 
proceeded with; and the works have 
consisted up to the present, as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) 
has stated, of a convict prison, which 
was necessary for the purpose of housing 
the convicts to be employed. Committees 
have reported, on several occasions, that 
a harbour at Dover would be of great 
benefit both to the Navy and the Mer- 
eantile Marine; and when the harbour 
was decided upon it was thought desir- 
able that convicts should be employed 
upon the works. Up to the present 
time the only expenditure incurred upon 
the works has been the expenditure in- 
curred for the convict prison. It follows, 
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of course, that having gone to a large 
expense in building a convict prison, 
and it having been so frequently decided 
that a harbour should be constructed, 
that the House will be asked, and will 
probably consent, to the construction of 
a harbour. I may point out that it is 
contemplated that when the harbour is 
completed, which I understand will not 
be for 16 or 20 years, it is to be handed 
over to a Dover Harbour Commission ; 
and it is believed that the dues received 
by that Commission for the use of the 
harbour would pay a fair interest upon 
about one-half of the total expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I do 
not want to follow the hon. Gentleman 
who has just down into the statistics 
with which he has favoured the Com- 
mittee; but I desire to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to one aspect of 
the question which, up to the present 
moment, appears to have been lost sight 
of. It is proposed to enter into a large 
expenditure of public money; but in 
regard to this particular service it is 
proposed to expend the whole of that 
money in Great Britain. We have it 
upon the authority of one of the chief 
officials of the Board of Trade, within 
the last few weeks, that a very much 
larger sum is raised in Ireland by Im- 
perial taxation than is spent in that 
country. We have for years been con- 
tending that the distribution of public 
money is most inequitable as regards 
Treland, and this is an illustration of 
what we complained of. We have con- 
victs in Ireland as well as in England, 
and coasts which require harbour ac- 
commodation in Ireland as well as in this 
country; and we eontribute according 
to our resources quite as much, as tax- 
payers, as those of England to the Public 
Expenditure. I would therefore ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what he 
proposes to do in regard to the distribu- 
tion of the public money? Whatis Ire- 
land to get for the purpose of construct- 
ing harbours ? 

‘hue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman to the 
fact that the Question now before the 
Committee is the Question of Dover 
Harbour, and that it is not competent 
for him, upon that limited Question, to 
enter into the question of the distribu- 
tion of public money as between the 
Three Kingdoms. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Quite 
so. I completely apprehend that point. 
But we are asked to vote, out of the 
common funds of the Empire, money 
which is to go exclusively for services 
in connection with England, whereas 
nothing whatever is to be done for Ire- 
land. I object to the inequality. We 
have a number of convicts in Ireland 
who used to be employed in the Cove of 
Cork. They might be employed in the 
performance of precisely similar services 
at Galway and in other parts of Ireland ; 
and I think it was in the contemplation 
of the late Government to institute some 
such services. Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee, for a moment, to the fact that 
on the coast of the county of which I 
am one of the Representatives — the 
county of Donegal—not long ago one of 
Her Majesty’s gun-boats was lost, be- 
cause there was no accommodation along 
that coast such as that which it is now 
proposed to provide on the Southern 
Coast of England. I would ask that 
hon. Members, before the assent of the 
Trish Representatives is given or even 
asked for to this particular Vote, may 
be informed of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, not only in regard to the em- 
ployment of convicts in England, but in 
regard to the public works of this de- 
scription which are to be undertaken in 
Ireland as well, and also what proportion 
of the Public Expenditure is to be de- 
voted to Ireland for this kind of service ? 

Tae OHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Wrmuum Harcovrr): I 
admit the reasonableness of the request 
of the hon. Member. Itisonly a reason- 
able request that the employment of 
convicts in useful public works should 
not be confined to England, but that em- 

loyment should also be found for them 
in other parts of the Kingdom. I can- 
not, of course, say, off-hand, to what 
extent, or in what manner, employment 
on useful public works can at the pre- 
sent time be found for convicts in Ire- 
land. A demand was made some time 
ago in reference to Scotiand, and it was 
carefully considered. The Government 
were asked that convict labour should 
be employed in connection with certain 
ublic works in Scotland. I do not 
ow in what state the matter is now; 
but we did consider that the application, 
so far as the harbour of Peterhead was 
concerned, might be assented to, and I 
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believe that works there are actually 
going on now. I shall be quite pre- 
coal to consider the reasonableness of 
employing convict labour in useful 
works of a similar character in Ireland. 
Caprain FIELD: I would like to 
offer one word to the Committee on this 
question before it is disposed of. I trust 
that no further opposition will be offered 
by the Committee to this Vote. I speak 
as a naval man, and I can say that all 
naval men warmly support the Vote. 
The hon. Member who has just sat 
down complained that similar convict 
labour is not employed in Ireland. Now, 
I know the whole of the coast all round 
Ireland, and I must congratulate the 
Trish people on possessing already 
magnificent harbours on their coast. 
[Colonel Notran: Where?] I decline 
to answer questions that may be put to 
me while I am addressing the Chairman 
of Committees. The case is entirely diffe- 
rent with regard to the coast of England. 
At the present time there is no harbour 
suitable for men-of-war to call at be- 
tween Portsmouth and Hull; andit is of 
the utmost importance not only that this 
harbour at Dover should be completed, 
but that other harbours of refuge 
should be constructed. Naval men have 
been anxious to see the harbour at Dover 
completed ; and so long as you delay its 
completion you can have very little re- 
gard for your first line of defence. Iam 
sorry to see hon. Members quibbling 
and carping in this House at expenses 
of this kind. I should have thought 
that the first maritime country in the 
world would have been most anxious to 
spend money and do all that is necessary 
in providing harbours and coaling stations 
for its Navy and for its extensive Com- 
mercial Marine. Foreigners have been 
astounded at the apathy of this country 
in regard to the safety of the lives of 
those who carry on their commerce upon 
the high seas. We are a wealthy coun- 
try, and it is ridiculous for us to ca 
about the expenditure of a few thousan 
pounds upon a harbour which would be 
of the greatest service both to ships of 
the Royal Navy and of the Mercantile 
Marine. I am afraid that if a great 
naval war were to break out this coun- 
try would be in a state of great alarm 
in regard to its naval stations; and I 
submit that it is of the utmost import- 
ance to provide useful coaling stations 
in the event of war. Some day the 
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country will wake up to a true sense of 
its position; and I am sorry to see the 
opposition which has been raised to the 
Vote. I sincerely hope that it will not 
be pursued further. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: There 
have been two or three points raised in 
the course of the discussion upon which 
I should like to say a word. I have 
noticed how difficult it seéms to be in 
this House to check Expenditure ; andI 
would ask hon. Members who have made 
their first appearance in the House to 
assist by every means in their power in 
checking the Public Expenditure. I 
think there is no duty we owe to the 
country which is more incumbent upon 
us than that of securing economy in the 
Expenditure of the country; and that 
duty falls upon us with greater force on 
the present occasion on account of the 
commercial depression from which the 
country is suffering. This is not a time 
for naval Gentlemen to press upon Par- 
liament the necessity of increasing its 
Expenditure. Naval men are only in- 
fluenced by the fact that they receive a 
great deal more money than they pay ; 
but those who represent the commerce 
and industry of the country pay much 
more than they receive. I, therefore, 
hope that the new Members of this 
House will back up the Government, or 
any other Party which tries to check the 
Expenditure ; and I am glad to welcome 
assistance from the other side of the 
House in keeping down Expenditure 
for purposes of doubtful utility. As- 
sistance from that side was not expected 
or looked for ; and although the conver- 
sion of hon. Members opposite has been 
brought about late I am sure it will be 
hailed with satisfaction, and I trust that 
in future they will continue their assist- 
ance in the same direction in lessening 
the Expenditure of the country, and in 
making it more in accordance with the 
position in which we stand in regard to 
agriculture and commerce. I[ would 
seriously urge upon the House the duty 
of exercising great care in future in 
regard to the Expenditure of the coun- 


try. 

Mr. GREGORY: I may be very ob- 
tuse, but I must confess that I do not 
understand the purpose for which this 
Vote is asked. Wo were originally told 
that the Vote was only for a preliminary 
survey before we were asked to enter 
into a large expenditure for the purpose 
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of carrying out plans in connection with 
the construction of harbour works, which 
lans were to be laid before the House 
fore the expenditure was entered into. 
As I gather from the speeches which have 
been made by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) and others, 
Parliament has already sanctioned a 
considerable amount of expenditure in 
connection with these works. Accord- 
ing to the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets there have been two schemes, 
one of which is to cost £750,000, and 
the other £1,000,000 ; but I am certainly 
at a loss to understand whether or not 
either of those schemes has yet receivea 
the sanction of Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tells us that some £50,000 or 
£60,000 have already been voted for 
the purpose of constructing a convict 
prison at Dover for the accommodation 
of 1,000 convicts, who are to be em- 
ployed in the erection of these works. 
We are told that we have already, to a 
considerable extent, by assenting to 
that expenditure, committed ourselves 
to the works which are to be ultimately 
undertaken in connection with the con- 
struction of a harbour. Under these 
circumstances, I think it is as well that 
we should understand clearly what it is 
we are asked to do. It is true that this 
is a small sum ; but it may form part of 
a much larger sum, and what I want to 
know is, whether it does form part of a 
larger sum or not? I do not think that 
the Government have as yet given us 
full information upon that point. No 
doubt right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have only been for a short time in 
Office, and they may have had very little 
opportunity for examining the Esti- 
mate and the services for which it is 
required ; but I think it would have been 
well if it had been explained that the 
sum asked for is part of a larger sum, 
and if it had been indicated what that 
larger sum is to be. It ought certainly 
to be explained whether, by passing this 
Vote, we are sanctioning a larger expen- 
diture or not. Until this is done, pox 9 we 
have some assurance from the Govern- 
ment as to how this Estimate is formed, 
and to what account the money is to be 
placed, I do not think we ought to as- 
sent to it. 
THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witu1am Hanrcovrr): I 
have already explained how the matter 
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stands. I have stated that the erection 
of the prison was sanctioned in a pre- 
vious Session, with a view to the ulti- 
mate construction of a breakwater in 
Dover Harbour. The prison itself will 
probably take three orfour years to build, 
and after it is completed and occupied the 
harbour works would be commenced by 
the convicts. 

Mr. GREGORY: What is to be the 
cost of the harbour works? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Harcovrar): At 
the express wish of the Treasury, the 
engineering works in connection with 
the harbour have been, as the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) has stated, intrusted to the 
Admiralty; but, of course, what the 
House ought to have, before it sanctions 
the final amount of expenditure, is accu- 
rate plans of the breakwater, and an 
estimate of what it will cost. As the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ritchie) 
has stated, there have been two schemes 
submitted, one of which will cost 
£750,000 to carry out, and the other 
£1,000,000, which will give much better 
deep-water accommodation. Between 
those two schemes the House will, prac- 
tically, have to decide; but in order to 
make the plans it is necessary to take 
soundings, to make surveys, and to incur 
a certain amount of expenditure in 
making them. Certain preliminary in- 
quiries have to be made by the Admi- 
ralty as to the physical difficulties to be 
overcome, the nature of the bottom, and 
so forth. Pending the acquisition of 
this necessary preliminary information, 
no plans or estimates of the harbour 
have been prepared or can be made, or, 
indeed, will be required for something 
like three years. That is my answer to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), what the money 
included in the Vote is asked for. The 
object is to enable the necessary plans 
and estimates to be framed. 

Generat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I must object to the statement which 
has been made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
has quoted a Memorandum which has 
not been laid upon the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
for Sussex (Mr. Gregory) has asked 
what this Vote is for. I am, to a large 
extent, responsible for the estimated sum 


Sir William Harcourt 
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of money which appears in the Vote; 
and I am bound to confirm what has 
been stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—that the money is neces- 
sary for the purpose of preparing 
plans and making estimates as to the 
cost of the works before undertaking 
the construction of the harbour. Whe- 
ther the House is committed to the 
principle of constructing a breakwater 
or not I cannot say. My hon. Friend 
has said that the present Government 
have not been long in Office; but he has 
himself been for a long period a Mem- 
ber of this House, and he must be 
aware that the House has already sanc- 
tioned the expenditure required for the 
building of the convict prison at Dover, 
and he must also know what the pur- 
pose is for which it has been decided to 
remove the convicts there—namely, to 
find them employment in the construc- 
tion of the proposed harbour works. It 
has certainly never been the intention of 
the House to sanction the large expendi- 
ture which has already been incurred in 
connection with the building of a convict 
prison, unless it was also intended to 
use the labour which it is proposed to 
transfer. I can assure my hon. Friend 
that this expenditure is necessary in 
order to comply with the requirements 
of the Treasury that there should be 
an estimate of the total cost of the 
harbour. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This is one of 
the Estimates which I thin« the Com- 
mittee ought to regard with a certain 
amount of suspicion. Whenever the 
two Front meke a agree upon an Esti- 
mate I think it becomes the duty of 
every independent Member to oppose it. 
But when with that union between the 
two Front Benches we have the Naval 
Members of the House getting up and 
pressing us to spend a little more money 
there is additional reason for opposing 
the Vote. I have listened attentively to 
the discussion which has taken place, 
and I think that it explains, to some 
extent, the manner in which the public 
money is wasted and squandered in this 
country. It appears to have occurred 
to someone that it would be a good thing, 
in a general sort of way, to construct a 
harbour at Dover, or to extend the 
existing harbour by building a break- 
water. A practical man might be sup- 
posed to consider, in the first instance, 
what the cost would be; but I now 
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gather from the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Jackson) that this is a Conservative 
Vote, and that we are asked, in the first 
instance, to pass the Vote, and then 
ascertain what the expense of the works 
will be. [Mr. Jackson: No.] Well, I 
do not know that there is much to choose, 
in these matters, between one side of the 
House andanother. Each is just as bad 
as the other. At any rate, some Gentle- 
men sitting on the Front Benches have 
come to the conclusion that there ought 
to be an extension of Dover Harbour. 
In such a case, what course would busi- 
nessmenhavetaken? They would have 
ascertained, in the first instance, what 
the harbour would cost. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittram Harcovurr): We 
had a Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: They had a 
Committee. We know very well what 
that means. The Committee said—‘‘ Let 
us first build a prison in which to lodge 
the convicts who are to build the har- 
bour.” They spend a good deal of 
money—lI do not know how many thou- 
sands of pounds—in building this prison, 
and then theChancellor of the Exchequer 
tells us the Admiralty and the Treasury 
indulge in a little correspondence. Two 
plans were submitted, one of which is to 
cost £750,000, and the other £1,000,000. 
How were these plans made? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer tells us we must 
expend a certain amount of money in 
order to make a plan; but it appears 
that there was a plan made which was 
considered both by the Treasury and the 
Adwiralty. 

TnaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wit1am Harcourt): A year 
ago. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: A year ago, 
and yet it is necessary now to make 
surveys and soundings and borings, in 
order to decide how to make this har- 
bour. I suppose the Committee, before 
they arrived at a decision, had some 
sort of evidence before them, and there 
must have been plans before the Admi- 
ralty and Treasury without these borings 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tells us must now be made. I suppose 
that these plans have been put away in 
some pigeon-hole and forgotten; and 
now we are to begin all over again in 
order to prepare soundings and plans. 
We are told that some labourers have 
been hired, some offices obtained, and 
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we are asked to pass the salary of a fore- 
man of works. But, at present, we do 
not know what the plans are to cost. 
Let us have something clearly before us 
in order to show us what we are pledged 
to before we pass this Vote. Let us 
have some sufficient data as to the 
soundings and borings in order that we 
may ascertain approximately what the 
harbour will cost. As this is almost the 
first Vote proposed in the new Parlia- 
ment, I think that we ought to inaugu- 
rate our opinion of officialdom by at 
once voting against it. 

Corone, NOLAN: I want to point 
out one thing in regard to which the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Ritchie) and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheouer we or Se be agreed. What I 
complain of is the way in which the Esti- 
mates are presented to Parliament. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie) and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have told us that this Esti- 
mate is not forthe harbour; and yet we 
are asked to vote an Estimate ‘‘ of the 
amountrequired in the year 1886 towards 
the expense of constructing a new har- 
bour at Dover.” A Vote of £300 is 
hardly worth discussing if it were not 
for the fact that it may be taken to have 
pledged the country to the construction 
of a harbour. I was one of the Com- 
mittee which sat to inquire into the 
question of constructing harbours of 
refuge ; and it was clearly pointed out 
that several harbours of refuge are re- 
quired, not only at Dover, useful as a 
harbour may be there, not only as a 
naval station, but as a harbour of re- 
fuge, and also in other situations along 
the coasts of the Three Kingdoms. I 
am not going to propose that Parlia- 
ment should spend the money of the 
country in constructing the harbours of 
refuge recommended by the Committee ; 
but the point I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to is that point 
which was raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Eastern Division of 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) that the 
Committee proposed several harbours 
for Ireland as well as for England. But 
what happened? I suppose that the 
late Government are responsible for it ; 
but the late Government last year pro- 

sed an Estimate for a harbour at 

eterhead, in Scotland, and the late 
Government adopted it, and passed it. 
The new Government have now intro- 
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duced another Estimate, and the late 
Government are going to support it. 
Both Parties adopt the same course. 
One Party submits an Estimate, and the 
other passes it. Already a sum of 
£600,000 or £700,000 has, I believe, 
been voted for the harbour works at 
Peterhead. I do not at all object to 
that, because I believe that it will be a 
very useful work. These harbour works 
at Dover are to cost £1,000,000. But 
the harbours of Ireland have had no 
attention paid to them at all; and when 
we put a Question upon the subject to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he told us that he 
had not yet made up his mind about it. 
I allude to the proposal which has been 
made for employing convicts at Galway, 
in regard to which a Question was put 
to the Government by my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Donegal (Mr. A. 
O’Connor). I maintain that the Go- 
vernment ought to make up their minds 
upon the matter. The position of Gal- 
way Harbour is, I apprehend, very simi- 
lar to that of Peterhead; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have already gone 
to a large expenditure in Scotland, 
while they have entirely neglected the 
interests of Ireland. I am not against 
the principle of providing Scotland 
with harbours of refuge; but I think 
that the Government, having put down 
£750,000 for Peterhead, should putdown 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000 for Dover, in- 
stead of this miserable sum of £300, 
and should then make provision for the 
construction of similar works at Gaiway. 
The hon. and gallant Member for South 
Sussex (Captain Field) told the Com- 
mittee that there are plenty of harbours 
on the West Coast of Ireland; but 
when I challenged him he was unable 
to point out one really good harbour. 
If he will study the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Harbours of Refuge, he will 
see that although there may be plenty 
of good roads and bays there is not one 
really adequate harbour. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON: This question 
of harbour accommodation upon the 
Coast of England has been discussed 
repeatedly in this House, not only in 
connection with Dover, but with: other 
parts of the Kingdom. It has been 
contended that the establishment of new 
harbours, instead of being of advantage 
to the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, would simply be a source of ex- 


Colonet Nolan 
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pense, involving the outlay of a sum of 
money variously estimated from £750,000 
to £1,000,000, and also lead the Railway 
Companies in connection with sueh har- 
bours to damage existing interests by 
endeavouring to divert existing trades 
to a harbour made by public money. 
It is proposed to expend this money 
upon Sadbour works, which are con- 
sidered to be altogether unnecessary, 
instead of giving relief to the taxes 
upon shipping. One demand has con- 
tinually been made upon the Govern- 
ment by those who are engaged in earry- 
ing on the commerce of the country, and 
that is to relieve them from the pay- 
ment of light dues. I would throw out 
that as a suggestion, and I shall cer- 
tainly vote against any expenditure in 
extending the harbour at Dover. It 
appears to me to be a work that is un- 
called for, and not required by the com- 
merce of the country. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I have listened 
attentively to the different explanations 
which have been made in regard to this 
Vote; and I want now to understand 
distinctly what I am voting for. Accord- 
ing to the explanation which has been 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Ritchie), the Vote is re- 
quired for preliminary expenses—or for 
a portion only of the preliminary ex- 
penses. I think the Committee ought 
to know, before they vote this money, 
what is the total preliminary expense to 
be voted. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH : I think that, 
at any rate, this discussion will prove 
to be serviceable in one respect. If it 
is said that we are to vote this sum of 
£300 without an Estimate of the total 
cost of the works, and simply as a pre- 
liminary step towards an inquiry which 
may enable the country to determine 
whether the enormous expenditure of 
money which is contemplated in connec- 
tion with Dover Harbour shall take 
place, I think there is great foree in 
what was said by the senior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) that 
the whole proceeding in regard to this 
Vote is of a most unbusinesslike cha- 
racter. The main question, what ex- 
penditure is to be incurred at Dover, is 
not before us; and certainly that is a 
point which ought to be considered, as 
well as this preliminary outlay involving 
soundings, borings, and the preparation 
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of plans. We are told that when these 
plans have been prepared and are sub- 
mitted to Parliament, with an Estimate 
based on them, that then the question 
will arise whether a harbour at Dover 
shall be constructed or not, and that 
the erection of the convict prison is a 
secondary matter. Now, it seems to me 
that the House and the Committee have 
already been committed to this scheme 
by the course which has been taken with 
regard to it, and that they are self-con- 
demned fer an act of folly in having ex- 
pended more than £50,000 in the shape 
of preliminary expenditure in connec- 
tion with a harbour at Dover by the 
building of the convict prison. At any 
rate, the country is committed to the 
expenditure of this £50,000; but 
let it be clearly understood, from the 
Front Bench, that it is.committed to 
nothing beyond that sum, and that we 
shall hereafter be able to go into the 
whole of this question, without reference 
to this paltry Vote, as to whether the 
harbour is to be built or not. I do not 
think it would be wise to object to a 
Vote of this character, which I take to 
be absolutely necessary before an Esti- 
mate of the total expense, worthy of the 
consideration of the House, can be pre- 
pared. There must be a preliminary 
investigation by taking the necessary 
soundings and borings; and I would 
remind the Committee that only in too 
many cases the country has been involved 
in double the outlay suggested when 
the original Estimates were given. 

Mr. JOHNS: Iam sorry to find my- 
self obliged to differ from several of the 
hon. Members who have spoken on this 
—the Liberal—side of the House. It 
seems to me that, as the two Front 
Benches have agreed, that fact has ren- 
dered it more necessary that the work 
should be proceeded with. It appears 
also to have been agreed many years ago 
that this harbourought to beconstructed. 
tees | Pardon me for saying so; 

ut if that were not the fact the erec- 
tion of a convict prison in this yore 
would have been an absurdity. I main- 
tain that no Government would ever 
have thought of placing a convict prison 
at Dover, unless it was for the purpose 
which has been described from the two 
Front Benches—namely, the employ- 
ment of the convicts upon the construc- 
tion of these great works. Although 
we may appear to be very economical 
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in the face of the country, I am afraid 
that we are certainly very wasteful of 
the time of the House, and that hon. 
Members have been occupying the valu- 
able time of the House in an unreason- 
able manner this evening. As a prac- 
tical man I have had much to do with 
the expenditure of money upon pub- 
lic works; and I say that it is impos- 
sible for anybody to know even what 
the preliminary expenses of a work of 
this description will amount to. You 
must go on piece by piece, and it is only 
as you discover what the soundings and 
what the borings and the physical diffi- 
culties are that you can, for a moment, 
arrive at anything like what your per- 
manent Estimate is to be. And I may 
tell the Committee, further, that after a 
permanent Estimate has been arrived at 
it is certain that it will be exceeded in 
the natural course of events. No en- 
gineer, however eminent he may be, 
has ever executed a large work of this 
character within his estimates. He 
cannot do it. He can only do the 
best possible ; and as the two Front 
Benches have agreed that this work 
ought to be done, it follows that the 
money required for the preparation of 
plans should be voted without any 
more discussion. Ido not agree with 
the senior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) that as the two Front 
Benches are agreed upon this matter 
we ought to disagree and reject the 
Vote. If that is to be the case, we had 
better do away with the two Front 
Benches altogether, and leave the inde- 

endent Members of the House to con- 

uct the whole of the Business of the 
country. I trust that the Vote will be 
agreed to at once, as it affords the only 
possible and practical mode of dealing 
with the question. 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrsserr): I should like 
to say a word or two before this discus- 
sion closes. As to the question whether 
the House of Commons have agreed to 
the policy of constructing a harbour of 
refuge at Dover, I believe that that 
question was settled by the last Parlia- 
ment, and that that decision was only 
come to after very careful consideration 
had been given to the subject by a Com- 
mittee of this House. After that consi- 
deration it was decided, not only by the 
Home Office, but by the Admiralty and 
Treasury, that a commencement might 
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be made at Dover in the arrangements 
that were necessary for carrying out 
this great work. ith respect to that 
portion of the expenditure which relates 
to making provision for the accommo- 
dation of the convicts, that has already, 
I believe, been passed by the House of 
Commons; and the policy invelved in 
the erection of the convict prison has 
been agreed to by the House. I myself 
remember a discussion upon this ques- 
tion when it was decided that, owing to 
the fact that the works carried on by the 
convicts at Chatham and Portsmouth 
being likely to come to an end in the 
course of two or three years, it was de- 
sirable to find other work for the con- 
victs in some other place. Upon that 
occasion it was decided that the convict 
establishments ought to be transferred 
from Chatham and Portsmouth to Dover, 
for the purpose of being employed upon 
the proposed harbour works. The ex- 
penditure of the £300 now before the 
Committee—and probably a further sum 
may be asked for in the Estimates of 
next year—is really an economical pro- 
ceeding. It is meant to obtain infor- 
mation before you decide “<< spending 
your money; and I think, upon this 
ground, that it is a very proper thing to 
vote this £300, and also any further 
eeremen that may be asked for in 
order to obtain proper and full informa- 
tion. If the Government were to begin 
with any proposal for expenditure upon 
a work of this kind without taking 
borings and soundings, and deciding 
what the nature of the works for the 
harbour of refuge was to be, they 
might be open to blame for making such 
a proposal. But what is proposed to be 
done is simply to obtain information in 
order to enable the Admiralty to prepare 
plans, and to have an Estimate made as 
to what the cost of the works will be. 
When those plans shall have been pre- 
pared, and the Estimate laid upon the 
Table of the House, the time will have 
come when the House will have to de- 
cide whether they will carry out such 
plans or not. I believe that the pro- 
ceeding involved in the present Vote is 
really an economical one, and one which 
the House ought to assent to. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(5.) £3,730, Foreign Office. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to an item 
in this Vote, which, I think, is one that 
requires careful explanation and eluci- 
dation. For several years past the ex- 
penditure of the Foreign Office for tele- 
grams has been very large indeed ; and 
when complaints have m made in 
Committee of Supply, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs has, on 
several occasions, given a distinct under- 
taking that the Foreign Office would 
make a careful examination into this 
expenditure with a view of ascertaining 
whether there was any possibility of 
reducing it. Now, the expenditure 
under this head in the present Vote 
includes an additional sum of nearly 
£3,000, the original Estimate of the 
Foreign Office telegraphic expenses 
having been £10,000—thus making 
£13,000 altogether. I do not know 
whether hon. Members, who have only 
recently had an opportunity of read- 
ing the Blue Books laid on the Table of 
the House since the new Parliament as- 
sembled, have read the Blue Book upon 
Foreign Affairs. It is important that 
they should do so; and they will find 
that a number of despatches are stated 
to have been received by telegram. Of 
course, it is necessary that the House of 
Commons should vote the money re- 
quired to pay for the telegraphic charges 
of the Foreign Office. But our com- 
plaint, year after year, against the Fo- 
reign Office is that they have encouraged 
our Ministers abroad, and that they 
themselves at the Foreign Office have 
adopted the same plan, in sending de- 
—- by telegraph when there is no 
absolute necessity for telegraphing. I 
have no wish to occupy the attention 
of the Committee by giving special 
instances ; but I certainly wish to press 
upon hon. Members that a perusal of 
some of the telegrams which appear 
in the Blue Book recently laid on the 
Table of the House justify my assertion 
that they are such as no business man 
would ever have dreamt of incurring the 
cost of sending by telegraph wire. 
Nearly the whole of them might just as 
easily have been sent by the Foreign 
Office through the post, and the ex- 
pense of sending them by telegraph 
wire saved to the country. My hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) will, I am 
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uite sure, bring his mind to bear upon 
this point when he has had more expe- 
rience of the duties of the Office to which 
he has recently been appointed. His 
Predecessors—the right hon. Member for 
Chelsea and Lord E. Fitzmaurice—pro- 
mised me that they would doso. Myhon. 
Friend is fresh to the Office; and I hope 
he will bring new zeal and energy to the 
discharge of its duties. I ask him to 
look at the number of telegraphic de- 
spatches which have been sent to the 
Yoreign Office from Constantinople, and 
which are contained in the Blue Book 
laid upon the Table in connection with 
the Mission to the East of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff. I am ready to stake 
my character, as a business man, when 
I say that a great number of the de- 
spatches to which I refer are of a nature 
which renders it utterly absurd that the 
country should be called upon to pay 
heavy charges for telegraphing from 
Constantinople and elsewhere. If they 
had been sent by post it would equally 
have answered every good purpose. Of 
course, in commenting upon the matter, 
I do not include messages of such im- 
portance as to render it necessary that 
with the quickness of a flash of lightning 
they should be made known to the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury. What I complain 
of, as an evidence of want of care on the 
part of the Foreign Office, is that no at- 
tempt appears to have been made by the 
Representatives of that Department to 
bring sufficient pressure to bear upon our 
Ministers priaeaa to send their despatches 
by post in writing instead of sending 
them by telegraphic wire. Hon. Mem- 
bers will see that the total sum charged 
for the Foreign Office telegraphic de- 
spatches has been increasing from year 
to year; and I think it is high time 
that seme attention should be directed 
to the subject with a view to the correc- 
tion of the evil. It is plain that we carry 
on the business of the Foreign Office in 
a most extravagant manner. We have 
not only, in this Vote, charges for addi- 
tional messengers, but also an enormous 
increase in the payments for telegrams. 
I would press strongly upon the Com- 
mittee that this additional sum of 
£2,910 for telegrams ought not to be 
granted without some explanation from 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: This Vote is 
one which appears to require serious 
explanation from those in charge of it; 
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and I think it must be read in connection 
with the Vote for the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, which appears on page 26 of the 
present Supplementary Estimates. I 
think the Committee ought to know, be- 
fore they are called upon to agree to this 
Vote, how much of this charge of £2,910 
for additional telegraphic charges is 
connected with the item of £12,500 for 
telegraphic expenditure on page 26. It 
appears to me that, although the total 
sum taken in the Estimates for the year 
for these telegraphic expenses was 
£10,000, the Foreign Office have ma- 
n , in the course of six months, to 
add to that sum a total increase of 
£15,410, being £2,910 which appears 
in the present Vote on page 9, and 
£12,500 which appears on page 26 in 
connection with the Diplomatic Service. 
The wording of the two items gives no 
information to the House or to the Com- 
mittee, because the entry is simply 
“ telegraph expenses consequent on the 
state of affairs abroad.”’ Both items 
are similarly worded, and I think that 
before we vote these sums we ought to 
be told how much of each Vote is for 
telegrams in connection with the Mission 
of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. We 
certainly ought to have some informa- 
tion to show the Committee how this 
encrmous increase has arisen, and how 
it has been found necessary to exceed 
the charge of £10,000 already provided 
for by the tremendous sum of £12,500 
in one Vote, and £2,910 in another, in 
the course of six months. Unless some 
explanation is given, I shall feel it my 
duty to move the rejection of the Vote. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Bryce): I entirely concur in the 
remarks made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) as 
to the necessity of carefully watching 
the expenditure of the Public Depart- 
ments of the country. No doubt it is 
most important that, as far as possible, 
economy should be observed in all these 
matters; and I believe it is the desire 
of those who represent Her Majesty 
abroad to observe due economy in all 
their transactions. This is a Supple- 
mentary Vote for the Foreign Office, and 
relates only to telegrams which have 
been sent abroad. If hon. Members 
will examine it, they will see that the 
charges which appear in the Vote are 
entirely for telegrams sent by the 
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Foreign Office abroad ; and I can assure 
them, from my own experience, short as 
it is, that in the Foreign Office itself 
very great pains are taken to keep 
down the expenditure on telegraphing. 
Of course, it is impossible for the De- 
partment at home altogether to control 
the discretion of our Ministers abroad ; 
and it must be recollected that circum- 
stances have recently occurred in the 
South and South-East of Europe which 
have, to a certain extent, led to in- 
creased expenditure in this respect—I 
mean the war between Servia and 
Bulgaria, and the delicate position 
which this country has been placed 
in with regard to Servia and Bulgaria 
and Greece. In addition, there has 
been frequent necessity for telegrams 
to and from other parts of the world— 
as, for instance, to China. But most of 
the increase, no doubt, has been due to 
the Servo-Bulgarian and Greek Ques- 
tions. In regard to the charge for mes- 
sengers, I may inform the Committee 
that the service of messengers to Con- 
stantinople was reduced from a weekly 
to a fortnightly service in 1883; but it 
was deemed necessary, in the time of 
the late Government, to increase the 
service to a weekly one. It has now, 
however, been again reduced to a fort- 
nightly despatch. I hope the Com- 
mittee will see that whatever criticisms 
are necessary upon this question, and 
especially upon the Mission of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, to which I 
understand the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) desires to 
call attention, had better be reserved 
until we reach the Vote for the Diplo- 
matic Service on page 26. I am afraid 
that it is impossible for me, at this 
moment, to tell him how much of these 
telegraphic charges is due to the Mission 
of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. I 
cannot say, without further inquiry, 
what data exist at the Foreign Office 
upon which we could distinguish these 
charges from those for other telegrams. 
The hon. Member will also bear in 
mind that there have been many tele- 
grams sent to Constantinople and Egypt, 
some of which come under the head of 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s Mission, 
while others do not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Would it not 
be better that in future the telegrams 
to and from the Foreign Office should 
be given separately ? hy should we 


Mr. Bryce 
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not specify what the Mission of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff has cost us for 
telegrams? It appears to me that to 
have two items, one for the Foreign 
Office and the other for the Diplomatic 
Service ; to tell us that we are to look to 
the Foreign Office Vote for the cost of 
telegrams from Ministers and to another 
Vote for the cost of telegrams to Minis- 
ters is only confusing. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) will, no 
doubt, find many reforms to make in the 
Office; and I venture to suggest that 
this is one of those to which he should 
direct his attention. Another reform 
I would suggest is with regard to mes- 
sengers’ travelling expenses, the total 
amount of which for the year is £9,320. 
The greater number of letters sent to 
Constantinople might just as well be 
sent by post as by messengers; and I 
say you ought not to have a messenger 
sent there every fortnight ; you ought to 
have a messenger sent only when you 
have matter to communicate which it is 
absolutely necessary should be kept 
secret. I say this from practical ex- 
Cees at Constantinople, because I 

ave served there, and I know that 
Ministers abroad often write something 
in order that it should be sent by 
Queen’s Messenger. I remember that 
when I was in Constantinople Sir Henry 
Bulwer thought he wanted some pills— 
he was always taking medicine—and he 
sent home a despatch for the purpose of 
getting them; we counted up exactly 
what was the cost of sending the mes- 
senger to England and back; and we 
found that the cost to the country for 
this box of pills amounted to a Tittle 
above £300. If the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will establish a rule that instead 
of having messengers going out at fixed 
times they should only go when there 
is something to send by them which 
cannot be entrusted to the post, I am 
certain that this charge, which amounts 
to £9,000 a-year, would be reduced to 
£3,000 or £4,000. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I am afraid the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs does not do 
justice to his Department. The hon. 
Gentleman asks me to reserve my criti- 
cism until we come to the Vote for the 
Diplomatic Service on page 26; but I 
shall be unable to do that unless he is 
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repared to tell me, with some degree of 
F easien when that Vote is reached, 
what is the cost of the telegrams from 
Constantinople and London in connec- 
tion with Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's 
Mission. Unless the hon. Gentleman 
gives me that pledge I shall feel it my 
duty to oppose the Vote. 

Tar UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
(Mr. Bryce): I must inform the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) that I am not at this moment able 
to state what proportion of the charge 
for telegrams is due to the Mission 
of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. I 
ean, of course, make inquiries, and 
will do so if the hon. Gentleman 
wishes it, although it may possibly turn 
out that there would be some difficulty 
in ascertaining, because many telegrams 
may have been sent to Egypt respecting 
which it would be hard to say whether 
they ought to be deemed to belong to 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s Mission 


or not. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I wish to make 
one remark on what fell a short time 
ago from the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), who for three 
or four years has constantly brought up 
his service under Sir Henry Bulwer and 
the story of his pillr. Now, I served 
under Sir Henry Bulwer, and I say it is 
a libel upon him to refer to him in this 
way. Poor fellow! he has gone now; 
and, speaking from personal knowledge, 
I say that no public servant ever served 
his country better than Sir Henry 
Bulwer. I protest against the hon. 
Member’s constantly bringing up this 
subject of the pills because he was in 
the Diplomatic Service at Constanti- 
nople. I was there at the same time, 
and I entirely dissent from the remarks 
of the hon. Member. But, with regard 
to this Vote, I wish to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs one question. There are 
two distinct Votes for telegrams in these 
Estimates—one for the Foreign Office 
and the other for the Diplomatic Service 
—and I wish to ask the hon. Gentleman 
if he can tell us whether out of this Vote 
a considerable sum of money has been 
expended in connection with the special 
Mission of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
to Constantinople or Egypt? It will 
clear the ground if he will tell us that; 
and I would point out to the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler), as 





well as to the hon. Gentleman, that it 
would be far better, instead of having 
two Votes as there are here, that the 
Votes for the Foreign Office and Diplo- 
matic Service should be amalgamated ; 
because then the House would know ex- 
actly the vast sum of money expended 
on the telegraphic service of the country, 
which amounts to more than £100,000 
a-year. I think if the hon. Gentleman 
can give an assurance that this will be 
done, it will go a long way to remove 
the confusion which exists. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs misunderstands me. I as- 
sume that every telegram sent to Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff is recorded, and that 
the cost of every telegram to and from 
Constantinople and Egypt is also re- 
corded for the purpose of making up the 
total we are asked to vote. It seems to 
me, therefore, that there can be no dif- 
fieulty in furnishing the information de- 
sired, and, consequently, that there is no 
reason why the Government should not 
give it. I beg to move that the debate 
on this Vote be adjourned. 

Mr. BOURKE: I wish to state to 
the Committee what I know about 
this Vote, and to say, with respect 
to the inquiry of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), that I 
think it a very reasonable one in view of 
the form in which the Vote is given to 
the Committee. Ihave no doubt that 
if the hon. Member will give Notice to 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs he will be able to obtain 
the detailed information which he de- 
sires. It is a fact, which, of course, 
everyone connected with the Foreign 
Office knows, that every telegram is 
noted at the Foreign Office; and it is, 
therefore, perfectly easy to make out a 
list of the different telegrams sent to Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff. There may 
possibly, however, be a little confusion, 
owing to the fact that while Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff has been in Egypt he 
has performed functions connected not 
only with bis particular Mission, but 
with his general business in Egypt. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, the desired 
information can easily he obtained at 
the Foreign Office. I hope, therefore, 
that the hon. Member will not persevere 
in his opposition to the Vote. I am cer- 
tain that if he asks the Question of my 
hon. Friend on another day he will get the 
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information which he desires. With re- 
ference to the —— of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Blackburn (Sir 
Robert Peel) that it would conduce to the 
clearer understanding of the Vote if the 
two Estimates were put together, I am 
afraid that it would not have that effect. 
The object of keeping the Votes sepa- 
rate is simply to show the expense in- 
eurred for telegrams in England and the 
expense incurred abroad; and of course 
if they were mixed it would lead to 
great difficulty. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Mr. Courtney, 
I move the adjournment of the debate 
on this Vote, and shall persist in that 
course unless I get an undertaking from 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs that the 
details of these items will be furnished. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: It is not compe- 
tent to the hon. Member to move the 
adjournment of the debate in Committee. 
The course of the hon. Gentleman is to 
move that Progress be reported. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I ask pardon 
for proceeding in ignorance of the Forms 
of the House. I repeat that unless the 
promise is given I shall have to move 
that Progress be reported. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will put a Question on the Paper 
asking for the information he desires I 
will do my best to get that information. 


Vote agreed to. 
(6.) £500, Colonial Office. 


(7.) £31, Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. RYLANDS: There is one point 
in connection with this Estimate to which 
I should like to draw the attention of 
the Committee and the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. 
©. T. D. Acland). I see that by this 
Supplementary Estimate there is a 
charge under B for Chief Official Re- 
ceiver’s Office to meet possible necessity 
for increased staff, amounting to £2,101, 
and under O for Country Receivers paid 
by Fees and Commission, to meet pos- 
sible increase of remuneration amount- 
ing to £5,780, making a total additional 
sum required of £7,881 over the Esti- 
mate of 1885-6. Now, I presume that 
although this is put down as possible in- 
creased expenditure, there is reason to 
suppose that it is an expenditure which 
has been actually incurred, and that it 


Mr. Bourke 
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comes within the present financial year. 
It is quite clear that it would not be 
correct to include here the possible ex- 
penditure of next year, which should, of 
course, come forward in the Estimates 
of 1886-7. I understand, however, that 
the fees will meet the expenditure in 
question. The hon. Gentleman will 
probably be able to give some informa- 
tion on this subject. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. 0. T. D. Actanp): The 
reason for bringing this Vote before 
Parliament in this form is that it shows 
the total expenditure for 1885. The 
sum of £1,164 originally voted by Par- 
liament, it was believed, would have been 
sufficient for the expenses of the year. 
With regard to the additional sum re- 
quired, there is no doubt that the whole 
of the amount will be received and 
handed over to the Exchequer in the 
ordinary course. The Treasury is autho- 
rized, under the Bankruptcy Act of 1883, 
Section 77, to pay over to the Board of 
Trade, in aid of the Vote of Parliament, 
out of receipts from fees and dividends 
on investments, any sum which may be 
necessary to meet the charges incurred 
by the Board of Trade for salaries and 
expenses ; and, as I have said, there is 
no reason whatever to doubt that the 
whole of this sum will be received and 
paid into the Exchequer during the 
year. The present Supplementary Esti- 
mate of £31 has been presented for the 

urpose of bringing the facts clearly 
efore Parliament. 


Vote agreed to. 

(8.) £2,371, Charity Commission. 
(9.) £2,100, Civil Service Commission. 
(10.) £7,490, Local Government Board. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,430, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment — 
the year ending on the 3lst day of M 
1886, for the Expenses of the Office of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary for Scotland.”’ 


Mr. RYLANDS : I should like to say 
one or two words on this Estimate. The 
Vote before the Committee is a’ new 
one. It is the first time that we have 
been called upon to pay for the expenses 
of the Office of the Secretary for Scotland. 
I believe the amount asked for is only a 
very small part of the expenditure, and 
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that when we come to have the full 
amount to be expended next year it will 
very considerably exceed the moderate 
sum now upon the Estimates. I sup- 
pose hon. Gentlemen from Scotland con- 
sider it necessary to have a Central De- 
partment for Scottish Business ; but, for 
myself, I am bound to say that I greatly 
doubt whether it is desirable to take 
that Business from the Home Office, 
and in a way that must lead to a very 
large expenditure. But what I wish to 
draw attention to is the fact that we are 
constantly putting new officials in every 
Department of the State ; we create new 
Departments or we enlarge existing 
Departments; and we bring new men 
into the Service, but we never seem to 
take any steps to utilize supernumera- 
ries—-that is to say, we are constantly 
pensioning the officials of various De- 
partments, and we never consider whe- 
ther these persons can be made available 
for the Public Service. The item of 

ensions is increasing so largely that I 
me Her Majesty’s Government will 
see that steps are taken, in connection 
with the retirement of public officials, to 
secure their services when they are re- 
quired. I do not speak of the retirement 
of men past the age of service, but of 
those who are retired at an age when 
they have workin them. There are many 
who, having been retired, cannot get 
back into the Service, because all the 
vacancies are filled up with new men, 
who originate a new charge for salaries, 
and, in course of time, have to be pen- 
sioned in their turn. I dare say the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) can, with regard to this Vote 
for the Office of Secretary for Scotland, 
give us some little information as to 
what the expenditure is likely to be for 
carrying on this Department. 

Tne SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowter): I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) 
in his remarks with reference to the 
unsatisfactory working of the pension 
system. I entertained the view when I 
sat below the Gangway, and I say now, 
that when a man is employed by the 
State, and is paid by the State, the 
State has the right to fix the work he 
shall do; and if the State has the right to 
discharge him, it has the right to ap- 
point him to such other duties as he can 
perform. I say that it is not right that 
a man should be pensioned off at once 
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simply on account of the abolition of his 
office. That is my view, and I can as- 
sure my hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley that I shall endeavour to uphold 
it to the best of my power. The principle 
which my hon. Friend advances es been 
carried out in connection with this 
Office. That was exactly what the late 
Government did when they appointed 
Sir Francis Sandford to be Under Secre- 
tary for Scotland. His pension amounted 
to £1,333 6s. 8d., and he is now only 
drawing £500 on account of that 
pension, so that there is a saving of 
£833 6s. 8d. of salary by that appoint- 
ment. With reference to the staff of 
the Department, that was settled before 
the present Government cameinto Office; 
but we shall do our best rightly to esti- 
mate what the cost will be. The Vote 
may have a tendency to increase ; and, no 
doubt, it will become a question for the 
House to consider ultimately what is the 
entire amount necessary to carry on the 
Scottish Business. There is one item 
which does not appear on the Vote, and 
to which I think the attention of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
ought to be called, and that is thse rent 
of the office. I believe that a very valu- 
able building, which would earn a large 
amount of rent, has been devoted already 
for the Secretary of Scotland Office. 
When the Estimates come forward later 
in the Session with reference to Public 
Buildings my hon. Friend will have an 
opportunity of raising and discussing 
that question ; but the Vote now before 
the Committee is simply to provide for 
the working of the Office since October 
last. 

Mr. J. H. A. MAODONALD: The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) has referred to the question of 
rent as an expense which should be put 
against the Office of the Secretary for 
Scotland. The house referred to is 
known as Dover House, and it is one 
which I took a great deal of trouble to 
obtain as an office for the Secretary for 
Scotland, and also as an office for my- 
self and my Successor in the position of 
Lord Advocate. I carefully examined 
that house for the purpose of seeing whe- 
ther it was fit for use as an office; and I 
came decidedly to the opinion that no 
sane man would take it for what it was 
then intended—namely, a residence— 
without an expenditure vastly in excess 
of what the rent of the house would be 
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in the next 10 or 14 years. The sanitary 
condition of the house was such as to 
make it quite unfit for a person who 
would use such a house as a residence, 
although it might be quite fit for a Go- 
vernment Office. 

Mr. J. WILSON ( Zdinburgh, Central): 
I trust the Committee will not, in any 
degree, be influenced by the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) in regard to Scottish Busi- 
ness. Considering how large a Re- 
venue Scotland yields, how loyal and 

aceful are its inhabitants, and how 

ittle Government money is spent across 

the Border, I think this money should 
be voted without one dissentient 
voice. As to the building in which 
Scottish Business is now conducted, I 
visited the place the other day, and I 
congratulate the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) in having secured such an ex- 
cellent office. I remember when the 
Scottish Business was relegated to 
the third or fourth storey of one of 
the Home Office buildings—to a very 
small and dingy room, little else than 
a slum, and in which it was a per- 
fect disgrace for any important official 
of the British Empire to transact busi- 
ness. But it was still more disgrace- 
ful for Scottish Business to be cen- 
tralized in such an insignificant place. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) has questioned whether Scot- 
tish Business would be done more effi- 
ciently under the new régime than under 
the old. My experience of only a few 
days is that it is very much more effi- 
ciently done than before; and I have 
not the slightest doubt that my Friends 
from Scotland, when they see the fine 
building in which the Scottish Secre- 
tary’s and Lord Advocate’s Depart- 
ments are now located, will be well 
pleased in the way in which the Busi- 
ness is now being done there. Although 
I always raise my voice for economy, I 
think this is a very proper expenditure ; 
and I hope, therefore, that the Vote will 
be passed unanimously. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I should be the 
last Member of this House to oppose the 
wishes of Scotch Members. I have the 
greatest regard for them and their Busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, and I 
can assure the hon. Member that I could 
not for one moment desire that Scotch- 


men should not have the best oppor- 
Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 




















tunity for carrying on their Business. I 
am not an authority competent to form 
a confident opinion as to whether the 
Scottish Business will be more efficiently 
performed under the new system; but 
it is by no means necessary to show 
one’s attention to Scotland by spend- 
ing money which is not required to 
be spent. The point is, whether or 
not it is necessary to do so; and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) has not 
shown any very great regard for the 
Scottish officials, because he has told the 
Committee that they had been placed in 
a house under such sanitary arrange- 
ments that no private individual would 
live there, because he would probably be 
earried off by typhoid fever or diph- 
theria. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did not give the exact facts with 
regard to the sanitary condition of the 
house; but I can tell hon. Members that 
our experience in the House of Com- 
mons is that when we begin to spend 
money on the sanitary improvement of 
Public Offices, we often go on to a very 
much larger expenditure than we at first 
imagine, or is justifiable. However, 
that will come on when we reach the 
Vote for Dover House. My hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury has touched 
on what I wished to call attention to— 
namely, that a large establishment is 
growing up. It is all very well to say 
that this money should be voted unani- 
mously ; but it is not necessary to show 
our affection for Scotland by spending 
£20,000 or £30,000, when probably 
£5,000 would be sufficient. 

Dr. CAMERON: I was very much 
moved by the logical and patriotic ap- 
peal of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. J. Wilson); but the 
matter to which he referred was not one 
which touched on the economy of the 
house in question. It touched upon the 
conduct of Scottish Business; and I 
much regret that the Secretary for Scot- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan) is not in his place 
to give the Committee some information 
on the subject. The Secretary to the 
Treasury has referred to the experience 


of Sir Francis Sandford in another De- * 


peehtentn-Oet is to say, the Education 
epartment. The Scottish Secretary is 
now the President of the Education De- 
partment for Scotland. In the Educa- 
tion Department, as formerly consti- 
tuted, Sir Francis Sandford was for a 
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long time chief; and that Office was 
organized in accordance with certain 
rules, amungst which there was one 
against the functionaries of the Depart- 
ment interfering with public affairs. I 
believe there was a Circular signed by 
Sir Francis Sandford to the effect that 
no person connected with the Office 
should mix up in any political matters, 
or interfere in any public meeting ; and 
so rigidly was.that rule enforced that on 
one oceasion an official who was present 
at a public meeting, having ventured 
to second a vote of thanks to a Member 
of a former Liberal Administration, was 
hauled over the coals for infringement 
of that Circular. During the last Elec- 
tion the question of free education was 
before the whole Empire, and pro- 
minently before the people of Scotland ; 
and in the heat of that Election Sir 
Francis Sandford came down to Glas- 
gow, and in connection with the opening 
of some schools he made a startling 
speech upon free education—not coy 
upon the subject generally, but he too 

up a speech in which the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella), then 
the Vice President of the Council, had 
expressed his adhesion to free education. 
Sir Francis Sandford criticized the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman most mi- 
nutely, and went very strongly in the 
opposite direction. Of course, I am not 
going to discuss free education upon 
this Vote; but I think I may be per- 
mitted to point out that if it was wrong 
in an official in the Education Depart- 
ment, as administered by Sir Francis 
Sandford, to mix himself up in public 
affairs, it was doubly wrong for the most 
important official in the new Ministry to 
transgress the rule he had laid down 
elsewhere. I think the Committee are 
entitled to some expression of opinion 
upon the subject from the Government. 
There are various matters of interest to 
servants in Public Departments which 
those servants very naturally desire to 
bring to the notice of candidates for 
seats inthis House. For example, there 
is a very vital question affecting the 
police—namely, that of superannuation; 
but the police had been laid under such 
stringent orders that none of them ven- 
tured to put a question to any candidate 
at any public meeting ; and anything they 
did ask regarding the views of candi- 
dates on that subject was asked privately, 
or in accordance with the stringent we 
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laid down for their guidance that they 
should not interfere in public matters. 
The same thing occurred in connection 
with the Postal Department. The Post 
Office servants had their grievances, 
and they desired to obtain the opinion 
of candidates regarding their grievances; 
but they, also, had been laid under such 
stringent orders that they were afraid 
to put questions in public. What I 
maintain is, that a Democratic House of 
Commons should insist upon one law 
being applied to public servants in what- 
ever capacity they serve the Crown. If 
to do a given thing is not proper for a 
policeman, it is not proper for an As- 
sistant Secretary ; and if it is not proper 
for a telegraph clerk, itjis not proper for 
Sir Francis Sandford ; if it is not pro- 
per for an official of the Education De- 
partment to take part in political dis- 
cussion or in public meiiag it is doubly 
improper for the man who laid down 
the rule to transgress it himself. I 
think we are entitled to an expression 
of opinion on the part of the Govern- 
ment on this point. A rather important 
question is involved, and I see no better 
opportunity of raising it than that 
afforded by this Vote. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I 
should like to make an explanation, as 
I was rather misunderstood by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands). I do not wish it fora 
moment to be ry en by Members of 
this House that those who are now in 
office in Dover House are being sub- 
jected to any danger from unsanitary 
arrangements. It was not likely I 
should have spent a few months in the 
Office if I had the least suspicion it was 
in any such condition; but what I wished 
to lay before the Committee with regard 
to that establishment was this—that it 
was in such a state when I first saw it that 
while it could be very easily turned into 
a Government house by removing the bad 
sanitary appliances in different parts of 
the house, it was quite unfit for a resi- 
dence for any person, nobleman or noble 
lady, as it was formerly, who might 
have wished to take the house at a rent 
from the Government. I believe that 
one reason why it stood tenantless until 
we got into it was that people were very 
suspicious as to the state in which it 
was ; and I am not the least surprised, 
judging from what I saw, that that was 
so. In reference to what has been said 
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by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Gas w (Dr. Cameron), I think I am 
justified in saying a word for my right 

on. Friend Sir mcis Sandford. I 
am sorry that this Vote should have 
been made a peg on which to hang an 
attack on that right hon. Gentleman. I 
understand that what the hon. Gentle- 
man (Dr. Cameron) wishes to impute to 
my right hon. Friend is that while he 
was an official in a Public Department 
he took part in what was really a 
political discussion, and expressed views 
contrary to those which had been ex- 

ressed when he was Secretary to the 
Education Department. Well, Sir, if 
that were true, it would be a serious 
. charge; but I think the hon. Member 
will see in a moment that his observa- 
tion is hardly a correct one to make in 
regard to my right hon. Friend. The 
question which was under discussion by 
Sir Francis Sandford, at the meeting at 
which he spoke, was that of free educa- 
tion. I understood the hon. Gentleman 
to say that—— 

Dr. CAMERON : I said that Sir 
Francis Sandford went down to Glasgow, 
made a long speech on free education, 
criticizing and attacking the speech made 
a few days ago by his former Chief. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: That 
is exactly what I understood the hon. 
Gentleman to say. No doubt, there are 
some questions which become, to a cer- 
tain extent, political, because they can 
only be worked out by the finances re- 

uired being obtained by Votes in this 

ouse; but it would be a lamentable 
thing if questions in regard to education 
were not to be discussed by everybody 
merely because something had occurred 
to bring education into the political 
field. T think the question of free edu- 
cation is one which all men ought to be 
able to discuss quite freely everywhere. 
The only reason assigned for maintain- 
ing that the question was in any sense 
a political one was that if the result 
which some people desired was to be 
attained it could only be by Act of Par- 
liament. I have yet to learn that that 
makes any question connected with edu- 
cation a political one, in the sense that 
it is not to be freely discussed by public 
servants. Certainly, I should regard it 
as a very great misfortune if upor edu- 
cational subjects the voice of such a 
man as Sir Francis Sandford was to be 
silenced. 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. E. R. RUSSELL: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald’s) observations appear 
to me to be ma ered unfortunate, 
when all our recollections of the cha- 
racter of the recent political contest are 
quite fresh. There was no more dan- 
gerous question than education in most 
of the constituencies of the country; 
and I can corroborate what. has been 
said by my hon. Friend and Colleague 
(Dr. Cameron) in respect to Sir Francis 
Sandford’s speech in Glasgow. That 
speech did produce an unfortunate effect; 
it was very generally regarded as an in- 
trusion of which a gentleman in his 
position should not have been guilty; 
and I think, also, it was an inconvenience 
to which Gentlemen who were standing 
for seats in Parliament ought not to 
have been subjected from anyone in 
the position of a permanent official. As 
the conduct of Sir Francis Sandford has 
been referred to, I will venture to say 
now what I should have said some time 
ago had not my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) risen 
before me—namely, that it does appear 
to me not desirable that the arrange- 
ment of offices in a new Department 
such as this of the Secretary for Scot- 
land should be prompted solely by con- 
siderations of economy. The Under 
Secretary for Scotland has had, as we 
all know, a very brilliant career in the 
Civil Service. He holds a very dis- 
tinguished position; but T imagine that 
he received his pension because his ser- 
vices had reached a point at which they 
might be suspended. If it was desirable 
that Sir Francis Sandford should be 
brought into the service of the country 
again, I should have thought he might 
have been employed with much greater 
advantage in an Office of less novelty, 
in an Office of less importance, in an 
Office in which it was of less consequence 
that good and firm traditions should be 
established by some permanent official 
likely to occupy his position for a long 
series of years. These seem to me to 
be considerations of much greater im- 

rtance than the saving of £500 which 
is derived from the pension which Sir 
Francis Sandford enjoys. At any rate, 
I rejoice very much that my hon. Friend 
(Dr. Cameron) has entered this protest 
against an incident which, I repeat, was 
regarded with just reprobation when it 
occurred, and which, I venture to say, 
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was not merely a deviation from the 
ordinary punctilio, but an act liable to 
produce the greatest inconvenience, be- 
cause candidates for seats in Parliament 
ought to be free to discuss political 
questions and educational questions at 
an election time without intrusion from 
those whose position may give them ex- 
ceptional advantages in the discussion 
of such matters. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I differ from my 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. J. Wilson) in any such notion as 
that of giving effect to Liberal views 
when they affect any part of a constitu- 
ency or of the country. I think we ought 
to practise economy all round, and unless 
we do that we shall have no success 
whatever. I shall not go into the ques- 
tion—the rather heated question—which 
has been raised in regard to an important 
official connected with this Department ; 
but I do maintain that it is very much 
to be desired that there should be some 
uniformity in respect to the action al- 
lowed to public officials. There is no 
doubt that a certain portion of our pub- 
lic officials are put under the most severe 
restrictions with regard to any expres- 
sion of public opinion ; while others, en- 
joying positions which from their very 
nature ought to cause them all the more 
to observe neutrality upon public ques- 
tions, seem to take advantage of those 
very positions to ventilate their political 
views. The attention of the Govern- 
ment should be directed to this matter, 
so that there should be no difference in 
respect to the expression of public opi- 
nion between those who receive £1 
a-week and those who receive £1,000 
a-year; it is strictly unfair that the one 
should have his mouth closed, while the 
other should be allowed to speak as 
much as he liked. In this respect an 
impartiality should be shown which is 
not now shown. Nothing was more 
conspicuous during the recent Election 
than that certain State-paid persons 
acted as prominent agents for their own 
political Parties; while others were not 
allowed to give a vote, or even to speak 
upon public questions. My chief inten- 
tion in rising, however, was to express 
the opinion that the Treasury’s atten- 
tion should be directing to economizing, 
by means of centralizing the Office of 
Secretary for Scotland as much as pos- 
sible, the expenditure of money on the 
transaction of § Scottish Business. I hope 










that by means of centralization 
have a more efficient system o: 
introduced in Scotland without} 
sarily, the expenditure of any - 
money. The discussion we have had 

will do good; but, in the circumstances, 
I think we ought now to allow the Vote 


to _— 

n. CAMERON: It appears to me 
that the advancement of Scottish Busi- 
ness would be much better promoted 
by the appearance on the Front Bench, 
during the discussion of Scottish Busi- 
ness, of some official connected with the 
Scottish Department than the establish- 
ment of offices. I asked for some ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
Government on this very point— whether 
what is law for a policeman or a tele- 
graph clerk shall be regarded as law for 
a permanent official in a higher capacity? 
I maintain that all classes of public 
servants should, in the eyes of this House, 
be treated in one and the same manner. 
If Sir Francis Sandford is well qualified 
to give an opinion upon an educational 
question, I do not see how the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the late Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) can 
deny that policemen and telegraph 
clerks and Post Office employés are 
equally well qualified to give intelligent 
opinions on questions affecting them- 
selves. I contend that the same rule 
applies to public servants in all capaci- 
ties. When Sir Francis Sandford laid 
down this rule for his subordinates he 
was bound to attend to it himself; and 
unless I get some explanation I shall 
regard it as my duty to divide the Com- 
mittee. I beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £500. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,930, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Ex- 

nses of the Office of Her Majesty's Secretary 
Scotland.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 52; 
Noes 110: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 7.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) £100, Lord Lieutenant’s House- 
hold, Ireland. 


(18.) £159, Valuation and Boundary 
Survey, Ireland. 
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(14.) £6,388, County Courts. 

Mrz. TOMLINSON: Mr. Courtney, 
there is one remark I desire to make, 
and it arises from the note at the foot of 
this Vote. The sum asked for addi- 
tional salaries of the officers of the 
County Courts is £6,383; and the note 
at the bottom of the Vote is as 
follows :— 

“‘The salaries of the officers of the Courts 
vary with the business. The number of actions 
brought in the Courts has exceeded anticipa- 
tions. The extra receipts will, from the same 
cause, exceed the Estimate by about £23,000,”’ 
Now, this seems to raise the question to 
which I have alluded on former occa- 
sions—namely, the question that certain 
portions of the fees received in Courts 
of Justice require some revision. I be- 
lieve it would be found, if we had any 
means of estimating the relative amounts 
received from the business of the Courts, 
and the cost of carrying on the busi- 
ness, that there is a very large sur- 
plus in some branches of the Legisla- 
ture, while other branches do not pay. 
Some County Courts, as appears from 
this Vote, pay a large surplus to the 
State. I think the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) concurs in the view which I 
have previously expressed—that the fees 
of a Court ought to be so re-arranged 
that they will not produce more than 
the sum necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Court. If the fees received 
in any particular Court —— exceed 
the cost of carrying on the business of 
that Court it is quite evident that in 
that Court we are really selling justice. 
I do not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, who 
is so well acquainted with matters of 
this kind, is prepared to throw any light 
upon the very extraordinary discrepancy 
between the £6,383 asked for in the 
form of salaries and £23,000 which it is 
estimated will come in by way of extra 
receipts. I think this is a subject which 
is worthy of some attention. If it is 


not possible to obtain a satisfactory ex- 
lanation at the present moment, I shall 
be glad to refer to the matter again on 
a future occasion. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) 


{COMMONS} 
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that the additional charge of £6,383 for 
County Court justice is a somewhat re- 
markable one. In Ireland we have not 
one-third or one-fourth the County Court 
business which you have in England, 
and yet there is an amount of increase 
in the Irish Courts far greater than that 
in the English Courts. I hope we shall 
have some explanation of the difference 
between the two countries. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowtzr): I quite 
agree with the view of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Tomlinson) that Courts of Justice 
should pay their own way as far as pos- 
sible. hatever may be the case in 
regard to the Superior Courts, the 
County Courts of the country have, toa 
great extent, been self-supporting insti- 
tutions. The reason why it is necessary 
to ask for this additional sum of £6,383 
is this. The Estimate made at the com- 
mencement of the financial year contem- 
plated the County Court business being 
very much at the same ratio as it was in 
the preceding year, and the business 
had been decreasing rather than in- 
creasing. The amount of litigation or 
the amount of money spent in the re- 
covering of debts it is impossible to 
estimate with anything like accuracy. 
During the present financial year there 
has been a large increase in County 
Court litigation in this country, and the 
result of that litigation is that the extra 
fees—ordinary fees—which will accrue 
to the 'lreasury will amount to some- 
thing like £23,000; whilv, as stated at 
the foot of the Vote, the extra expenses, 
in the shape of the salaries of the offi- 
cers of the Oourt, will only be about 
£6,000. J can assure my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Tomlinson) that 
there has not been much profit on the 
year. I find that the entire amount 

aid into the Treasury in 1883-4—I 

ave not got the Return for 1884-5— 
was only £404,000, while this year it is 
£440,000. There will be an amount 
added to the £404,000 which may bring 
it to the other amount. I may suggest 
to my hon, and learned Friend that this 
question might be raised with greater 
advantage when we shall have all the 
facts more correctly before us, when, for 
instance, the whole of the County Court 
expenditure is brought under the notice 
of the House. This sum has been paid; 
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but, practically, it imposes no burden on 
the oo There can be no loss to 
the public Exchequer, because fees will 
come in which will more than cover the 
amount. Of course, it will be for my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. J. Morley) to 
answer the question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Derry (Mr. Healy) in reference to 
the County Courts of Ireland, in regard 
to which Courts I am in entire igno- 
rance. The English Oounty Courts 
pay their own way, and I wish the 
Superior Courts did the same. I am 
sorry to say they do not. 

Mr. MOLLOY : What is the meaning 
of the words at the foot of the Vote— 
“The salaries of the officers of the 
Courts vary with the business?” The 
complaint which has been frequently 
made in the House is, that this payment 
of the officers by way of a kind of com- 
mission upon the business done in the 
Courts has been the cause of a large 
increase of litigation, amongst the poorer 
litigants, in cases which might be settled 
under very easy circumstances. When 
officers of a Court receive commission 
upon the business done in their Court 
there is a distinct inducement held out 
to them to cause a prolongation of liti- 
gation either by the advice they gave or 
by the action they took, say in adjourn- 
ing a case, or arranging that there 
should be something in the way of an 
appeal. We have had several diseus- 
sions during preceding Sessions upon 
this question ; and the opinion generally 
expressed has been that the officers of 
these Courts should not be paid by way 
of commission upon the business done, 
but that they should be paid fixed 
salaries like the officers of other Courts. 
I must confess that I am not very well 
instructed in this subject ; but, as far as 
I remember, nearly all the officers of the 
Superior Courts are paid fixed salaries, 
while in the County Courts the system 
of which I and others complain still 
obtains. It is easy to see, not to use too 
polite language, that these officers do 
induces business, not for the benefit of 
the litigants, but for the benefit of their 
own pockets. I cannot expect the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) to say that he will 
introduce a Bill on the subject; but I 
would like to get from him some expres- 
sion of opinion which would strengthen 
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the hands of those who, like myself, have 
Session after Session drawn attention to 
the point, and asked that some reform 
take place in this very unsatisfactory 
County Court system. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzszr): I quite 
admit that the principle of payment by 
fees is radically unsound, and ought to 
be altered. It has been in process of 
discontinuance in County Courts now for 
a great many years. When County 
Courts were originally established—in 
1846—most of the principal officers were 
paid entirely by fees levied on the 
suitors; but that system was abolished 
in 1855, when a Royal Commission, 
which sat on the question, recommended 
in substitution of that mode of payment 
the system of payment by salaries. But 
the salaries were fixed according to the 
amount of business done; and my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Molloy) will see exactly how 
the amount of salary may vary even if 
an officer is not paid by fees, but by the 
amount of business. The scale fixed in 
a large number of Courts is that a Re- 
gistrar is paid £120 for the first 200 
plaints entered in the year; £5 for every 
25 plaints beyond that number, and up 
to 1,000; £4 for every 25 plaints from 
1,000 to 6,000; and then, if the plaints 
exceed 6,000, a net salary is paid to him 
of £650. If the plaints exceed 8,000 
a net salary of £700 is paid, and so on. 
So there is a graduated scale, although 
officers are paid by salary. Of course, 
it would be impossible to have a uni- 
form scale of payment, because there are 
some Courts in which there are not more 
than 2,000 plaints entered in the course 
of a year, while there are other Oourts 
in which there are as many as 12,000 
plaints entered annually. And so there 
is a sliding scale, regulating the salaries 
according to the business done. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I am not sure 
that I put my point as distinctly as I 
ought to have done. My point is that 
the excess of stamps in one Court is 
made to pay the deficiency in another 
Court. For instance, I believe it was 
almost demonstrated two years ago that 
the Chancery Division pays a large 
proportion of the costs of the criminal 
business of the country; and I would 
ask my hon. Friend that] attention may 
be given to this point. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,327, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Courts of Law and Justice in Scotland, and 
other Legal Charges.” 


Dr. CAMERON: I should like to ask 
for some information in regard to the 
larger item in this Estimate. I regret 
the absence from the House of the 
Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) 
and the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Bal- 
four); but in their absence perhaps 
one of the Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench will be able to give us 
some information. There is a suspicion 
that legal expenses in connection with 
Crown business in Scotland are very 
often heaped up; and it appears to me 
that it would be more satisfactory to 
know something of the cause of our 
having to vote this rather large sum in 
connection with a matter which, per- 
haps, may not be deemed of great: im- 
portance in a Democratic House of 
Commons. 

Mr. JACKSON: As there is no Scotch 
official Representative here, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say that, with refer- 
ence to this Supplementary Vote, the 
increase in the expenses under Sub-head 


{COMMONS} 





B is entirely due to the accounts of the | 
agents for services in connection with the 





have no interest whatever, I shall most 
certainly oppose the Vote; and if it is 
not against the Rules and custom of the 
House I will ask to report Progress. 
Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowter): There 
were Crown interests raised in regard to 
these two Peerages, and these items are 
the expenses of the agents attending to 
the interests of the Crown. What the 
Treasury have to do, and what they have 
done, is to see that this expenditure is 
reduced to the lowest possible amount, 
and that has been carried out. The ac- 
count has been passed by the Treasury. 
Dr. CAMERON: After the extremely 
lucid explanation which has been given 
to the Committee, and the evident sin- 
cerity with which hon. Gentlemen on 
both Benches had avowed their personal 
conviction that not a halfpenny has been 
uselessly spent in this case, I have only 
to say that, of course, there is “a di- 
vinity that doth hedge a King;” and 
it would, perhaps, not do for a private 
Member to inquire too minutely into 
what really are the rights of the Crown 
and what are the interests of the people 
in this particular case. But it does 
seem to me to be rather hard that if 
two or more claimants to any particular 
Peerage crop up and tell us that so 
many hundred years ago, in consequence 
of their ancestors having committed some 
murder or other, they were obliged to 
fly and work as colliers, or some cock- 
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Lauderdale and Lovat Peerage cases. I | and-bull story of that kind, the com- 
know that this account was most care-| munity should find themselves taxed to 
fully criticized by the Treasury; and I | the extent of £1,000 or so for defending 
believe that every item has been most the interests of the Crown, and not grt 
carefully taxed by those whose expe- some less unintelligible, though possibly 


rience justifies them in expressing an | not less satisfactory, explanation of the 





opinion as to what amount ought to be) 
paid. The account has received the most | 
eareful attention, and each item has | 
been vouched for. ‘The expenses in- 
curred are expenses which ought to have | 
been incurred, and they were not in| 
excess of the services rendered. 

Mr. JACKS: I have no doubt that 
the items were carefully taxed ; but it 
seems to me that there is a higher ques- 
tion than that, which is this— What pos- 
sible interest could it be to the people of 
Scotland how this process was carried 
on? I may say that unless I have some 
proper explanation as to how the money 
of the community is being paid, in a 
cause in which the people of Scotland 
| 


account than we have now. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT: I quite agree 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 


Cameron) that the taxpayers of the 


country should not be asked to vote 


| £1,200 in the interest of the Crown, in 
‘a ease of this sort, without a single 


word of explanation as to what the in- 
terest of the Orown or the interest of 
the people is. Without wishing to di- 
vide the Committee, I do hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) will give some 
explanation as to what the interest of 
the Crown is in these Peerages. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): I regret exceedingly 
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that I was not here when this matter 
was first brought up; but I do not know 
whether my presence on that occasion 
would have been of any benefit to the 
Committee or not. The entire Busi- 
ness of Scotland —the administrative 
Business — has been handed over to 
the Scottish Office; but the only De- 
partment which has been retained in 
the hands of the Home Office is that of 
law and justice. The Vote that is now 
before us undoubtedly concerns law, 
and possibly concerns justice; and I 
am unable, therefore, to contribute 
anything to the deliberations of the 
Committee on this matter. I am bound 
to say that I think these Votes should 
be examined extremely carefully. We 
have been in Office only a fortnight, 
and I take it that the Home Office, which 
is concerned with law and justice, is 
responsible in a very small degree for 
the Vote now before us. This is one of 
those occasions on which every hon. 
Member must make up his own mind, 
and I cannot contribute to the mode in 
which he will make it up. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen think that by voting for this 
Estimate they are voting public money 
for an object upon which public money 
should be expended, I should strongly 
advise them to vote for it. The money 
has undoubtedly been paid, and there- 
fore that is a very strong reason for 
voting it. I am bound to say, however, 
that from my knowledge of what took 
place on a previous occasion I do not 
blame hon. Members who make a pro- 
test of this kind. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH: I can scarcely 
allow this Vote to pass without entering 
my most earnest protest against any 
such expenditure of public money. It 
is of no interest to the people of Scotland 
which particular member of a family 
comes into a Peerage, and I cannot see 
what are the interests of the Crown. 
I think we should have some assurance 
from the Front Bench that such an ex- 
pee shall not be entered into again. 

f that assurance is not given I shall 
meee vote against the item in ques- 
ion. 

Mr. JACKS: I certainly fail to see 
any justice in saddling the people of 
Scotland with £1,300 in order to decide 
which of the aristocracy is to enter into 
the possession of a certain portion of 
land; and, therefore, I beg to move that 
the Vote be refused. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Vote be omitted.”—( Mr. 
Jacks.) 


Mr. JOHNS: I should like to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
would be the result of our carrying the 
Vote against him on this occasion? 
What would be the result to the country, 
and what would be the result to the Se- 
cretary for Scotland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wir11am Harcourt): I do 
not know whether the money would be 
paid by the Secretary for Scotland; but 
I think the Committee ought to know 
really what the Vote is. I think there 
seems to be some idea that it is for the 
purpose of promoting the claims of 
people for Peerages in Scotland; but 
that is not so. On the contrary, it is 
the reverse. There were certain Peer- 
ages which were in abeyance or in 
doubt, and people put forth claims to 
these Peerages. Of course, if they had 
it all their own way, the public would 
very likely believe that they had a good 
claim. The view of the Constitution, 
however, has been that when a man 
claims a seat in the House of Lords 
there ought to be a judicial investigation 
as to whether or not he is entitled to it; 
and for that purpose it is necessary that 
there should be a Queen’s Proctor to 
examine whether or not it is a well- 
founded claim, and it is necessary that 
counsel should be instructed and agents 
employed by the Crown to examine 
such claims. That really is the cha- 
racter of the Vote now before the Com- 
mittee. Of course, the Committee may 
decide that they will have no such 
charge; but, in that case, some claim- 
ants to Peerages will not be opposed 
at all. 

Mr. RYLANDS: If this was a ques- 
tion on which our Scotch Friends were 
exclusively interested I would have a, 
logized for interfering. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has put the case as 
well as it can be put; but it is none the 
less very lame. I wish to relieve the 
mind of the hon. Member from Scot- 
land— 


Mr. JOHNS: North-East Warwick- 
shi 


ire. 

Mr. RYLANDS: The hon. Member 
for Warwickshire. I beghis pardon; I 
thought he came from Scotland. I wish 
to slave the mind of the hon. Member 
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who had some doubts as to what would 
happen if this Vote was not passed. It 
would make these proceedings in Oom- 
mittee a perfect farce if it were to be 
said that because the money had been 
spent the Committee was bound to vote 
it. The explanations which we have re- 
ceived have been very lame indeed. 
Clearly the public may very uaturally 
say that these gentlemen, who apply to 
be admitted into the ranks of the Peer- 
age, should defray the expenses, or that 
the costs of litigation should be charged 
to the parties in the case. Because my 
Lord Lovat, or some other worthy, ex- 
cellent gentleman, thinks that he is en- 
titled to a particular Peerage and goes 
to law about it, then we, who have no 
interest in the matter at all, have to pay 
the costs. We have nothing to do with 
it; and I can tell the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Johns) that if we refuse this money 
my impression is that we shall never 
have such a Supplementary Estimate 
again. Do not be alarmed as to where 
the money has to come from. I can 
promise the Committee that neither my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Scot- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan) nor the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to pay. I 
will guarantee the Secretary for Scotland 
that he shall not have to pay it, and I 
will guarantee the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he will not be called upon 
to pay it; and I think we might put a 
stop to what is a most objectionable 
Vote by rejecting it. If we do refuse to 
vote this money I really think we shall 
have made a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNS: What has been said 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) hardly satisfies me. What I 
want to know from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is this—What will happen 
if we refuse this Vote? It appears to 
me to be a debt incurred while hon. 
Members opposite were in power. [ ‘No, 
no!”’] Then it must have been paid 
very recently—within the last fortnight 
in fact. If it was not paid within the 
last fortnight, then it is quite clear that it 
must fall upon the shoulders of the Front 
Bench opposite. What I want to know 
is, what will be the result? If the hon. 
Member who spoke last is right, the 
result of our refusing to pass the Vote 
will be a very happy one. 

Tue CHAN CELLOR or THE EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Writiam Harcourt): After 


Dr. Rylands 
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the statement of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who appears to 
have guaranteed everybody, the hon. 
Member need not have any fears of the 
result, for the hon. Member for Burnley 
had clearly backed the bill. Iam sorry, 
however, that I cannot say when the 
money was paid, or what would happen 
if the Vote were not passed ; but I should 
recommend hon. Members to be satisfied 
with what might be called the moral 
lesson read to-night, and which I ven- 
ture to say the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and"everybody else connected 
with finance on this Bench, will bear in 
mind. I regard the hon. Member" for 
Burnley as a very valuable ally of the 
Treasury Bench in the matter of eco- 
nomy; and no amount of invective which 
he may hurl at the Treasury Bench on 
that score will be taken ill by me. The 
more these Votes are criticized the better 
I shall be pleased. However, it is no 
use crying over spilt milk, and I think 
we might pass the Vote. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I do not think 
that the statements we have received on 
this subject have been at all satisfactory, 
considering that this is a matter in which 
we are taking money out of the pockets 
of the poor people. I would ask whe- 
ther the claimants to these two Peerages 
were successful in their suits? [Mr. 
Jouns: One was.| If one was, it is 
clear that he would have money enough 
to pay the costs of the case. If one was 
not successful, then, by the ordinary rule 
which renders unsuccessful litigants 
liable, he ought to be condemned in 
costs. Now, few of us on this side of the 
House wish to see additions made to the 
Peerage in an authorized manner, much 
less in an unauthorized manner; and, 
therefore, we are opposed to seeing any- 
one go into the Gilded Chamber at the 
expense of the taxpayers. The sum of 
£1,286 is a large sum; and when it is 
known that the greatest distress exists 
amongst the poor, who are already over- 
burdened with taxes, we have a right 
to insist that those who like the amuse- 
ment of trying to get Peerages should 
is aay it. 

r. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : If the 
Committee is going to vote on this matter 
it is as well that I should state what are 
the facts of the case. These Estimates 
were certainly prepared by the late Ad- 
ministration; but the costs in question 
were not incurred during their tenure of 














Office. I would qualify that statement, 
however, by saying that the proceedings 
in one of the disputed Peerages did not 
conclude until after the Marquess of 
Salisbury came into power; but in each 
case the proceedings were initiated under 
the auspices of the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone). I do not 
say that with any idea of throwing dis- 
credit upon the proceedings now under 
discussion and supported by the Go- 
vernment, but fs. < a in order that 
the Committee may be informed as 
regards the fact. As to the ground 
upon which the Crown appeared, I would 
explain that the grant of Peerages 
flows from the Crown; and they confer 
not merely privileges, but a share in 
public duties. It has been the invariable 
and necessary practice of the Crown that 
whenever a Peerage is in dispute the 
Crown should interpose in an impartial 
character, in order to see that the Peer- 
age does not get into the hands of some 
person unauthorized to assume it. The 
proceedings in which the Crown takes 
part are before the Committee of Privi- 
leges, and the part the Law Officer plays 
before that Committee is to watch the 
proceedings, and at the close to give 
such assistance to the Committee as 
may enable them to decide according 
to the rights of the case. These are not 
merely duties which relate to one of the 
important Prerogatives of theCrown, but 
they are absolutely necessary so long as 
the right to a Peerage confers not merely 
privileges, but public duties, which ought 
to be secured to those alone who ought 
toexercisethem. Accordingly, I venture 
to think that the expenditure which has 
been incurred is a very necessary portion 
of the due administration of a by no 
means unimportant part of the right and 
duty of the Crown. I regret the ab- 
sence of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member forClackmannan 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) and the Solicitor 
General for Scotland (Mr. Asher) ; and 
I have only risen, as one of the late 
Law Officers, to furnish the Committee 
with an explanation of the ground on 
which the Crown appears in such 
cases. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: We have heard 
from the Treasury Bench that this dis- 
cussion will act as a moral lesson to the 
Government. Well, I do not believe in 
Platonic moral lessons, and I think the 
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proper way to teach the Government a 
esson is by recording our votes for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I will put it to the 
Committee what this Vote really amounts 
to. Asa matter of fact, the sum is for 
fees for the two legal Gentlemen who re- 
present Scotland in this House. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] If hon. Gentlemen deny it I will 
ask the Government, does not this sum 
represent the fees paid to the two legal 
Gentlemen in the Government who act 
as Attorney and Solicitor General in the 
Scotch Department ? 

Dr. R. McDONALD: There is one 
point of view from which this matter 
can be regarded that has been lost sight 
of up to this. I would ask where are 
the Gentlemen holding these Peerages 
at the present time? Are they not 
able to defend themselves against other 
claimants; and is it necessary to ask the 
people to pay the expense of such mea- 
sures as are necessary to enable them to 
keep their titles? It seems to me it 
is the business of those who hold the 
titles to defend them. 

Mr. BAKER: The Committee should 
not lose sight of the question of justice 
in this matter. I hold as strongly 
as any Gentleman sitting below the 
Gangway the feeling that we should not 
defend the hereditary right of Gentlemen 
to these hereditary Peerages; but so 
long as we have, as part of our Consti- 
tution, to uphold the hereditary prin- 
ciple, then I must admit that is the duty 
of the Government to see that litigation 
on the subject of a Peerage goes in the 
right direction. So long as we are to 
uphold hereditary Peerages, I hold that 
the Government have been right in the 
~ pepe of this money. Though I 
hold a strong ean on the subject of 
these Peerages, I shall feel bound to vote 
for the Government. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I have asked a ques- 
tion of the Government, and I mean to 
get an answer to it, as it is a very 
reasénable one. There is a sum of 
£1,200 that has been paid for Govern- 
ment agents to attend the examinations 
into these Peerage questions. I have 
stated that the money has gone in fees 
to the Crown counsel or their represen- 
tatives. We know that in English cases 
the Attorney General does not always 
attend the inquiries himself; but I think 
he ought to do so for his salary—and the 
Trish Law Officers in Irish cases as well: 
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I maintain that this money is paid to the 
Law Officersin fees. It has been denied 
in a general sort of way from this side ; 
but before we go to a division I intend 
to get an answer to my question. I 
wish to know whether this money has 
or has not been paid in the nature of 
fees to Crown counsel ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Iam 
not quite in a position to answer the 
question put by the hon. Member; but 
certainly, judging from my own expe- 
rience, nothing like such a sum as is here 
put down as having been paid tothe agents 
of the Crown for services in connection 
with the Lauderdale and Lovat Peerage 
cases has reached the hands of those who 
were at the time the Officers of the Crown 
in Scotland. When the Lauderdale 
Peerage case was before the House of 
Lords, it so happened that during its 
course there came a change of Govern- 
ment; and as my right hon. and learned 
Friend the present Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
B. Balfour) was unable any longer to ap- 
pear on behalf of the Crown, according to 
the usages of the State and Parliament it 
was necessary that the new Lord Advo- 
eate and other counsel should take his 
place. I am not here for one moment 
to defend the ordinary practice which 
takes place in these cases, the Lord Ad- 
vocate or Solicitor General for Scotland 
being employed, as distinguished from 
other Crown officials. If the Lord Ad- 
vocate is instructed to appear in such a 
case he has to do the work ; and as long 
as it is the practice that the Lord Advo- 
cate should appear and attend these 
cases for the CrownI think everyone 
who knows what the salary of that func- 
tionary is for the duties he has to do— 
everyone who remembers that he is the 
Public Prosecutor, having to take charge 
of the public prosecutions in Scotland, 
and that he is expected, as part of his 
duties, to find a seat in this House, and 
to be in London for a considerable part 
of the year—will agree that he is not a 
highly-paid official. I think that even 
the most economical of my Friends the 
Scotch Members will not deny that. But 
as regards the fees that were paid to the 
Lord Advocate—or rather the Gentleman 
who was the late Lord Advocate until 
about three weeks ago—I am not in a 
position to speak. I can speak for my- 
self, however; and I say this with per- 
fect certainty from my recollection— 
that not more than one tithe of this sum 


Mr. Molloy 
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reached the Lord Advocate of the late 
Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It appears to 
me that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
and the hon. Member for Glasgow (br. 
Cameron) have taken a very un-Radical 
view of this Vote, because, I understand, 
these Gentlemen object to a genuine 
House of Lords, and much more to a 
bogus one. As I understand it, they 
would be anxious to prevent any fraudu- 
lent person going to the House of Lords 
—any person who had no business there. 
For myself, I object to the House of 
Lords én toto as a real institution, and 
much more as asham one. I would call 
attention to the fact that in the Corrupt 
Practices Act there was inserted a clause 
requiring the Attorney General or his 
representative to attend inquiries under 
that measure to see who are the indi- 
viduals properly elected, and, if neces- 
sary, to prosecute anyone acting illegally. 
It appears to me that the same duty de- 
volves upon the Law Officers of the 
Crown in regard to the House of Lords. 
It is necessary that they should see 
that that House is not filled by per- 
sons who have no claim to be there. At 
the same time, I think the amount of 
the charge on the Votes is extremely ex- 
cessive. I would recall to the mind of 
the Committee the fact that this is a 
Scotch Peerage case; and that in an Irish 
ease, when Mr. Villiers Stuart prose- 
cuted a claim to the de Vesci Peerage, 
which was rejected on tha ground of 
bastardy, there was no charge made for 
the attendance of the Irish Solicitor or 
Attorney General. I do not see why it 
should be costlier for Scotch gentlemen 
to appear in London in connection with 
legal matters than for Irish gentlemen 
to cross the Channel and come to London 
for the same purpose. I think it would 
be reasonable to object to the extreme 
charge proposed in the Vote, and to 
oppose the Vote if a reduction in the 
amount were proposed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I desire to call 
attention to a point which, I think, has 
escaped notice. It is now proposed that 
this Vote be rejected as a whole; but 
there is a portion of it to which no 
one has offered any objection, and 
that is the expenditure in regard to 
Eection Petitions. By refusing this 
Vote we shall be rejecting not only 
the sum for the Peerage cases re- 














ferred to, but also that which has re- 
ference to Election Petitions. I do not 
think hon. Gentlemen opposite reall 
intend to do that. It is hardly worth 
while to go to a division unless the 
point at issue is put properly before the 
Committee. 

Dra. CAMERON: I omitted in my 
observations the point the hon. Member 
who has just sat down referred to. As 
I read the matter, it would be sufficient 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
the amount of £1,286. The hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan—([‘‘ No 
no!’’?]—I beg the hon. and learned 
Member’s pardon—he has a choice of so 
many seats that one cannot always 
remember the place he represents—the 
hon. and Seanad Member forSouth Derry 
(Mr. Healy) says he does not know why 
there should be a heavy charge in con- 
nection with a Scotch case, when there 
is none at all in regard to Irish cases. 
He evidently could not have listened 
to the arguments of the ex-Lord Advo- 
eate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) just now, 
because he told the Committee most 
distinctly that it is expected that the 
Lord Advocate for Scotland shall find a 
seat in this House; and the hon. and 
learned Member knows perfectly well 
that no such thing is expected or ne- 
cessary in the case of the Irish Attorney 
General. It is as well to disabuse the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s mind on 
this subject. If that had been put for- 
ward as a reason why we should vote 
this sum I should not have objected to 
it. The hon. Members who have argued 
the question have not obtained a satis- 
factory answer from either side of the 
House. The late Solicitor General for 
Scotland (Mr. J.P. B.Robertson) said the 
expense incurred was necessary for the 
due administration of the law in Peerage 
cases; then his Colleague gets up and 
says he does not know where nine- 
tenths of the money went, as it did not 
go into his pocket. The Secretary for 
Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) told us, in his 
most candid speech, that he had once 
been of opinion that such sums should 
not be voted; but since he has taken 
his present place in the Government it 
seems that his views on the matter 
have undergone a modification. He 
admitted that those who object to the 
Vote are justified in voting against 
it; and, that being so, I think the 
best way of marking our objection to 
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this extravagance is to vote for the re- 
duction. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


** That a Supplemen sum, not exceeding 
£41, be pebabeey "0 Hor Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Courts of Law and Justice in Sco ,and 
other Legal Charges.’ —(Dr. Cameron.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourr): I 
think what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Healy) has said is very fair. 
He said that so long as you have a House 
of Lords it is proper to take pains that 
it should be kept for persons who are 
entitled to sit there ; ey that, therefore, 
we should not object to proper pre- 
cautions being taken for that purpose. 
I understood him, however, to say that 
the charge in this Vote might be ex- 
cessive. With regard to the employ- 
ment of the Irish Attorney General in 
cases of this kind, I am not able to state 
any particular instance; but I should 
say that, as a matter of principle, aman 
claiming an Irish Peerage may be on a 
different footing to one claiming a Scotch 
Peerage. There may have been some- 
thing peculiar in the cases under dis- 
cussion. I do not know how that is; 
but, as a general principle, you ought to 
have someone to see that improper 
persons do not sit in the House of 
Lords. You ought to have a proper 
tribunal and Law Advisers to take care 
of that, just as you have to see that 
improper persons do not sit in this 
House. That must be provided for, and 
any charge it necessarily involves is, in 
my opinion, a proper one to throw on 
the public funds. No one will deny 
that proposition, I think. It would 
be improper, it seems to me, to 
argue the question of the desirability 
of having a second Chamber on the 
Vote for Courts of Law and Justice 
in Scotland. Whenever that ques- 
tion is raised it should be raised 
directly. If you are to have a House 
of Lords, you ought to have some pro- 

rly constituted public tribunal fittingly 
furnished with advice to determine whe- 
ther a claimant of it is legally a Mem- 
ber of it or not. That is a reasonable 
and a fair way of looking at the matter; 
and no prejudice against the House of 
Lords as an institution ought to be al- 
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lowed to influence our minds in arrivin 
at a decision. If you want to abolis 
the House of Lords raise the question 
directly, and let it be discussed by people 
according to their opinions, and do not 
express your objection to it by throwing 
overboard charges for the services of 
persons who have been employed to see 
whether certain individuals legally are, 
orare not, Members of that House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Healy) fairly admitted the force of 
this argument, and then said that the 
charges made in the Vote, though sound 
in principle, were excessive in amount. I 
cannot express an opinion on that matter. 
It has not been my practice to examine 
into these matters, though, no doubt, 
they have been inquired into by the late 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson). 
It was the duty of those who were at the 
Treasury at the time these Estimates 
were prepared to see that they were pro- 
perly prepared. Ido not think we can 
come to the conclusion, without more in- 
formation on the point than we have yet 
received, that these charges are unreason- 
able and unfair; and to strike out alarge 
part of them, according to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member ( Dr. Cameron), would 
not, I think, for the reasons I have 
stated, be a business-like proceeding on 
the part of the House of Commons. 
Therefore I again would say that I 
think the Committee might very well 
remain satisfied with the appeal which 
has been made to allow this Vote to 
pass. I would, at any rate, make that 
suggestion. I trust hon. Members will 
remain satisfied with the strong expres- 
sion of opinion they have given, and 
allow the Vote to pass. 

Mr. HALDANE: There is at least 
one reason, if there were no other, 
wh.ch would induce me to support the 
Vote. Iam under the impression that 
if a Peerage is once vested it cannot be 


devested ; and, therefore, if it were the | 
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this subject, and whose desire I do not 
doubt is to allow the matter to go, not 
as a question of principle, but as one 
of detail. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I took 
part in the debate rather hurriedly, 
having only just entered the House, and 
not having heard all that had been said. 
I gathered, however, that part of the 
objection to the Vote on the part of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow is with re- 

rd to the largeness of the amount. 

sthatso? [‘ No, no!”] I heard the 
word ‘‘ extravagant,” which ‘implies an 
over-charge. It should be understood 
that in this case the charge was higher 
than it would have been under ordinary 
circumstances for the reason I explained 
before — namely, that owing to the 
change of Government it was necessary 
that new officials should be instructed. 
It was hardly to be expected that new 
officials would go through the work of 
getting up a case for which other gen- 
tlemen had been paid without receiving 
remuneration for their services. I un- 
derstand the Motion of the hon. Member 
goes to the cutting down of the whole of 
this Vote. Well, I think we are bound, 
in justice to a public official like Sir 
Theodore Martin, to say that such a 
course would be in every sense extra- 
vagant and unjust. Unless Sir Theo- 
dore had refused to do the business 
he was entrusted with, the outlay must 
have been made by him. He could not 
possibly have performed his duty with- 
out a considerable expenditure of money. 
As he was bound to do it and incur 
some outlay, I say it would be an outrage 
upon justice if the whole of the amount 
of the charges he had to meet were 
struck out of the Estimates. 

Mr. JOHNS: I think that what has 
fallen from—{ Cries of ‘“ Divide!”| I 
hope in time to be able to convince 


| hon. Members that I shall not be put 


down by this means. I think that 





ractice of the Crown to allow claims! what has fallen from the right hon. 
ike that to the Lovat Peerage to go un-| and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
contested the result would be that there|J. H. A. Macdonald) is a special 
would be two Lovat a! ~ instead of | reason why we should not accept this 
the one there was before. [‘‘No,no!”], Vote. If we are to have a double ex- 
Well, at any rate, that is my impression | penditure like this every time there is a 
as to the state of the law. If I am! change of Government it will be a most 
right, I appeal to the collective sym-! improper waste of _—_ money. I 
pathy and collective wisdom of those most certainly shall always oppose 
who sit on this side of the House,| such, and I shall go into the Lobby 
whose feeling has been so great on | with the hon. Gentleman below th 
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Gangway (Dr. Oameron), and vote for 
the reduction he has pro . 

Mr. JACKSON : From an economical 

int of view -™ is a question of = a 
Importance. certainly am surpri 
at = hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) having taken the 
course he has to-night ; because I would 
remind the Committee of the fact that it 
is the constant endeavour of the Trea- 
sury, as far as I am able to judge of its 
proceedings, to cut down the Estimates 
to the lowest possible point. If the 
Committee adopts the course of cutting 
down this Vote, it will certainly be doing 
something towards weakening the effect 
of the action of the Treasury—| ‘‘ No, 
no!”} Yes; you will be doing some- 
thing towards weakening the action of 
the Treasury in cutting down these items 
to the lowest possible amount. I would 
point out that in such cases as this it 
would be utterly impossible to make a 
correct Estimate from year to year. I 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Burnley, in the interests of economy, 
not to oppose the Vote. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I think, if any rea- 
son were necessary to induce the Com- 
mittee to refuse to vote this sum, the 
reason given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to be conclusive. What are the 
statements we receive from both Front 
Benches? On the one hand, we are told 
that the Vote has been reduced to the 
very smallest possible amount. On the 
other hand, we are told by the late Lord 
Advocate for Scotland (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) that only about one-tenth 
of the amount has passed into his pocket ; 
and we have had no explanation of the 
manner in which the other nine-tenths 
have been spent. Now, leaving aside 
the question whether the money ought 
ever to have been voted—and I am of 
opinion that it ought not—I would point 
out that the position of a Peer is a very 
important one. It is a position which a 
great number of people desire, and it is 
one which, if any p= wants it, is 
worth paying for. If anyone, therefore, 
goes to law to defend his right to such 
a position—if it is to his interest to go to 
law either to secure or maintain a Peer- 
age—he ae vy to be content to pay for 
it, and ought not to come to this House 
to put his hands into the pocket of the 


public for the purpose. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—A: 117; 
Noes 136: Majority 19. — (Div. List, 
No. 8.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(16.) £4,069, County Court Officers, 
&c. Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON: There are two or 
three subjects in connection with this 
Vote with regard to which I wish to ask 
information from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
I desire, in the first place, to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman the 
enormously costly character of the Irish 
County Courts. There is, first, the ori- 
inal Estimate of £96,316; next, the 
upplementary Estimate of £3,000 ; and 
then the sum now asked for of £4,069, 
making a total for the year 1885-6 of 
£103,385. However, I will not go at 
length into that point at the present 
time. I merely draw the attention of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to the 
fact that although the business done in 
the English County Courts is no less 
than 20 times as great as that in the 
Irish Courts, the Estimate for the latter 
is greatly disproportionate. But, chiefly, 
I want to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will object to 
furnish a Return, and give information 
as to the amount of business done in 
the Irish County Courts ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the present 
Supplementary Estimate consists of 
three items—the salary of the Clerk of 
the Crown and Peace, Tipperary; the 

ension of the late Clerk of the Crown, 
unty and City of Dublin; and the 
charge for additional Revising Bar- 
risters. The hon. Member must con- 
fine his remarks to these icular 
items, and refer to other subjects only 
so far as they illustrate his remarks upon 
those items. 

Mr. DILLON: There is, under Sub- 
head A, a charge of £721 under the 
general description—salaries. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will see that in the foot-note this is 
restricted to one particular item. 

Mr. DILLON: Then I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what is the reason that 
the salary of the Clerk of the Crown 
and Peace is taken in a Supplementary 
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Estimate ; and, also, what is the reason 
for the large pension which is entered 
here of £1,716 for the late Olerk of the 


Crown for the County and Oity of | 
| head of Registration of Voters, Ireland, 


Dublin? Why was it granted, and why 
is it so large ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The amount 
charged for Revising Barristers is 
£4,632. a that these gentle- 
men were paid 100 guineas a-piece, the 
amount for the 32 counties of Ireland 
would be £3,360, to which, perhaps, 
might be added their railway fares. But 
I complain that gentlemen were selected 
by the late Tory Government, some of 
whom were themselves candidates as 
Tories for seats in this House. I do not 
want to take up time unnceessarily ; 
but, undoubtedly, in the case of North 
Tyrone, we had a Revising Barrister 
who afterwards stood as Tory candidate 
for South Tyrone; and I think it is a 
serious thing for a Government in Office 
only six months to appoint gentlemen 
to this office who were admittedly and 
avowedly political partizans. I see in 
his place the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Holmes), who will not dis- 
= it when I say that Mr. Kisbey is 

esident of the Tory Constitutional Club 
in Dublin, and that when that gentle- 
man left the justice seat he started as 
Conservative candidate for North Tyrone. 
I will not say that his decisions were not, 
in many cases fair, and reasonable; but 
in many others the Nationalists con- 
sidered, whether justly or not I will not 
say, that they were unreasonable. But 
I will say that gentlemen should have 
been appointed who were above sus- 
picion. There are many men in Ireland 
who do not attach themselves to either 
political Party ; and I think the action 
of the Government should have been not 
to ro lucrative appointments of a judi- 
cial character to their friends. With 
regard to the point raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) in the item for the pension for 
the late Clerk of the Crown for the 
County and City of Dublin, I think that 
in that matter the late Government acted 
handsomely towards the Corporation in 
paying the salary out of the Consoli- 

ated Fund. This, I think, is the first in- 
stance in which the English Govern- 
ment have taken a reasonable view of 
a claim of the kind. With regard to 
the salary of the Olerk of the Crown 
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and Peace, Tipperary, I do not see why 
this should me a special item. 
Again, I observe further on in the Esti- 
mates in Vote 6 of Class VII., under the 


is a total charge, in addition to the 
charge in the present Vote for additional 
Revising Barristers, of £17,600 for the 
remuneration of local officials. The Com- 
mittee will remember that last year we 
had a debate as to what ought to be paid 
for the registration of voters in Ireland ; 
and I am not at all sure that the Govern- 
ment have not been attempting to shunt 
the payment for additional Revising 
Barristers, and to divert some portion of 
the £17,000 which was intended by this 
House to go in defrayment of local 
charges in favour of the Revising Bar- 
risters. Therefore, I trust we shall 
have a statement by the Government 
that the £17,000 voted by this House 
last year in relief of local taxation will 
go purely and entirely in relief of _ 
rates, and that not a single 6d. will go 
for Revising Barristers, the cost of 
whose remuneration the House declared 
should be borne by the Consolidated 


Fund. 

Tar CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey): With re- 
gard to the inquiry of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), if the hon. 
Member will give Notice of the Ques- 
tion I will endeavour to satisfy him. 
With regard to the point raised by the 
hon. and learned Memberfo? South Derry 
(Mr. T. M. Healy), I will leave that to 
be replied to by my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). But one item in the Estimate 
—namely, that which relates to the Re- 
vising Barristers, is explained by the 
fact that they were paid by the day, and 
that an under-Estimate was made of the 
amount of work which they would have 
to do. The original Estimate was ex- 
ceeded because the sittings were unex- 
pectedly prolonged. That, at least, is 
what I understand to be the case. 

Mr. HOLMES: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South Derry 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) has referred to the 
gentlemen appointed by the late Govern- 
ment as Revising Barristers; and he 
made, in the course of his statement, one 
remark which I cannot agree with. The 
hon. and learned Member asserted that 
there were gentlemen at the Irish Bar 
who were not attached to any political 
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Party. I have a pretty full acquaintance 
with the Irish Bar, and I think that any 
gentleman belonging to it of sufficient 
eminence to be ap ointed as Revising 
Barrister is generally found to be of one 
Party or the other; and it would be 
very difficult to get 20 or 30 gentlemen 
to perform this duty without going to 
those whom I may call political par- 
tizans. Of one thing I am sure—that 
the gentlemen whom the late Govern- 
ment appointed, equally as between both 

olitical Parties, endeavoured to carry 
out their duties in a spirit of fairness. 
It will be found that they selected, nu- 
merically speaking at any rate, no gen- 
tlemen who were Conservatives in pre- 
ference to Liberals. The remark has 
been made that gentlemen appointed to 
the office of Revising Barrister were 
themselves candidates. There was only 
one such case, and that case has been 
referred to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Derry. At the time Mr. 
Kisbey was appointed, he had never 
been a candidate for any constituency; 
nor, as far as the late Government were 
aware, had he any intention of becoming 
one. I may say that he had no such in- 
tention, for, knowing him as I do, I am 
quite sure that if he had had any such 
intention he would never have accepted 
the office ; while I believe that Mr. Kis- 
bey’s reputation at the Bar was such as 
to make him very well fitted to perform 
the duty of Revising Barrister. I re- 
collect that a decision given by him was 
commented upon very favourably in a 
journal which is exceedingly ably con- 
ducted, and which belongs to the Na- 
tionalist Party— The Freeman’s Journal. 
In that paper it was said that Mr. Kis- 
bey had given a decision in support of 
the view frequently put forward by it, 
and which, I believe, had been disputed 
by some other Revising Barrister. The 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Derry has referred to Mr. Kisbey as 
being the President of a Conservative 
Societyin Dublin. | Mr. T. M. Heaty: 
Vice President.] If that is so he must 
have become so within a few weeks of 
the present time, as he was not so 
when he was appointed Revising 
Barrister. With regard to the salary 
of the Clerk of the Peace coming upon 
the Estimates for this year, I presume 
that the reason is that this is the first 
time the charge has been voted, the 
salary previously having been paid by 
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the county out of the local rates. The 
hon. and learned Member has also re- 
ferred to the excess of the present over 
the former Estimate. He has referred 
to the Act of Parliament; and it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, I believe, that that 
Act was intended to relieve the City of 
Dublin of a charge which it was con- 
sidered ought to be borne by Imperial 
funds. 

Mr. DILLON : I have a personal in- 
terest in the matter of Mr. Kisbey’s ap- 
pointment. It is perfectly notorious 
why he was sent to revise the lists in 
North Tyrone ; the Tories of that county 
made a triumph of the fact; and I do 
not believe there is a man, woman, or 
child there who does not believe that 
I was defeated in North Tyrone mainly 
by Mr. Kisbey. If it be difficult to 
find men at the Bar in Ireland who 
are impartial in politics to revise the 
lists of voters, it is a singular thing that 
a man who has proved himself to be 
one of the bitterest partizans to appear 
before an Irish constituency, and who 
used language calculated to excite the 
bitterest feeling, should be selected to 
revise the list in one of the only three 
constituencies in Ireland where there 
was a close contest. It is a fact well 
known that Mr. Kisbey returned the 
present Member for North Tyrone. I 
may mention the circumstance that in 
Strabane alone 14 minors. some of them 
being not more than 14 years of age, 
voted against me. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to point 
out that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Holmes) has not touched at all 
upon the jerrymandering of those con- 
stituencies in which there was a close 
contest. It will be remembered that 20 
gentlemen were to be appointed to revise 
the lists in Ireland. It was quite right 
that they should be selected from both 
political Parties—that there should be 
some Whigs and some Tories; but the 
point I call attention to is that almost 
every gentleman supposed to be of Libe- 
ral leaning was sent down to revise the 
lists in the wilds of Cork and Mayo, 
where the Nationalists were known to be 
999 to one of the voters, and that a Tory 
was sent down to revise the lists where 
the contest was known to be close. I 
do not know whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University is himself responsible 
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for that. I do not think he is; but I 
know one gentleman who is responsible, 
and that is Sir William Kaye, a member 
of most of the Orange Lodges, a gentle- 
man who stood for the City of Armagh 
against Mr. Beresford, the late Member. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University did 
not appoint Mr. Kisbey to the post of 
Revising Barrister in North Tyrone, it 
was Sir William Kaye—it was he who 
pricked the list, with the result that men 
who were supposed to be sympathetic in 
politics with us were sent to places where 
we were in an enormous majority, while 
to places where the Nationalists were in 
a small minority the men who were sent 
were Orangemen to the backbone. 

Mr. A. BLAINE: In respect to this 
additional charge of £1,632 for Revising 
Barristers, I deem it right to say that 
Mr. Craig, who was sent down to revise 
the list of voters in Mid Armagh, put a 
number of Tory youths under 21 years 
of age on the list, and they voted at the 
last election. When a Nationalist ap- 
plied for his vote Mr. Craig suspected 
he was under 21 years of age, and re- 

uired a certificate of age, from the 
egistrar, he being altogether oblivious 
of the fact that, until the year 1864, 
there was no register of births kept in 
Ireland. We have also to complain 
that Mr. Oraig inserted men’s names as 
the occupiers of properties, whereas the 
properties were occupied by women. 
Another trick resorted to by the land- 
lords in Mid Armagh was to fill their 
tenants’ receipts ‘‘ Received from the 
representatives,” so that the total 
rating divided by the representatives 
oe not give the qualifying quotient 
required by law. Mr. ae accepted 
the landlord’s books properly cooked 
for revision that women and not men 
were tenants, though the men paid the 
rent. Mr. Craig winked at this fraud 
upon the law. I would only be par- 
ticipating in these illegal proceedings 
if 1 did not protest against an amount 
appearing in these Estimates for the 
payment of services rendered to one 
particular Party in Mid Armagh— 
namely, the Tory Party. There is 
another grievous matter in connection 
with the Mia Armagh revision of which 
we have to complain. While Mr. Craig 
was holding a Revision Court in one 
Ss the division, Mr. Richard Wilson 
ble, Q.0., County Court Judge, was 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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holding a Revision Court in another part 
of the constituency. While Mr. Gamble 
was thus engaged, an officer of his 
Court—a civil bill officer—named Wil- 
son, was giving evidence for the Tory 
Party of Armagh at Mr. Craig’s Court— 
that is to say, Mr. Gamble allowed his 
officer to serve objections, and strike off 
Nationalists from the voters’ lists for 
the Tory Party. I submit that Judges 
who act in such a manner are alto- 

ether unworthy of public confidence. 
That they have not the confidence of 
the public I am quite aware. They 
go about giving long lectures on the 
state of the country. Instead of sym- 
pathizing with the people in conse- 

uence of the distress which prevails, 
they are constantly telling us about the 
great frauds committed by people who 
are unable to pay exorbitant rents, and 
yet many of them connive at fraud them- 
selves. I submit that Mr. Richard 
Wilson Gamble, Q.C., was privy to the 
attendance of his civil bill officer at the 
Revision Session held by Mr. Craig; 
and, that being so, I would not be doing 
my duty if I did not challenge this 
Estimate. 

Mr. HOLMES: I trust the Commit- 
tee will allow me to say a few words in 
reference to the last observations of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Derry (Mr. Healy}. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred to 
a circumstance for which I suppose he 
believed there was some foundation, that 
Sir William Kaye, the Assistant Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, was the gentle- 
man who sent the Revising Barristers 
to the different counties. It would be 
entirely unworthy of me, as a Member 
of the Administration, to allow any blame 
such as that to rest upon a permanent 
official. It would rot be the duty of a 
permanent official to undertake such a 
task, and it certainly was not undertaken 
by Sir William Kaye. The responsible 
Government of the time, the Chief Se- 
cretary, with such assistance as he could 
get from the Lord Chancellor, sent the 
various Revising Barristers to the coun- 
ties. At the same time, it is right the 
Committee should understand that the 
Government, and no officer of the Go- 
vernment, no one belonging to the Go- 
vernment of the day, and no permanent 
official connected with the Government, 
had anything to do with sending Mr. 
Kisbey to North Tyrone. By reason of 
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the extent of county Tyrone it was ne- 


‘cessary to have in the county four Re- 
vising Barristers; and four were selected, 
two being Liberals and two Conserva- 
tives. It then rested with the Chairman 
of the county to allocate the various 
divisions amongst the gentlemen se- 
lected. So the Government of the day 
had nothing to do with it—beyond no- 
minating the four gentlemen for the 
county, they had nothing whatever to 
do with the sending of Mr. Kisbey to 
North Tyrone. In reference to what 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Armagh (Mr. A. Blaine) said with 
respect to Mr. Craig, I think it right to 
say that Mr. Craig is a member of the 
Irish Bar, who has been a well-known 
Radical for many years. He was sent 
down to revise in Armagh, being a gen- 
tleman very competent to do so, as far 
as his legal knowledge was concerned, 
and he was engaged in revising the lists 
in Mid Armagh, it being supposed at 
that time that the contest there would 
be between a Conservative and Liberal 
—that it was one of the constituencies 
which would not be contested by a Na- 
tionalist. I cannot see how a Conser- 
vative Government can be responsible 
for the action taken—assuming that 
there was anything wrong—by a Radi- 
cal barrister of position, sent down to 
revise the lists in a constituency in which 
it was supposed the contest would take 
place between a Radical and Uonserva- 
tive. I must add that, from what I 
know of Mr. Craig’s character and legal 
knowledge, I am sure all the decisions 
he gave were given conscientiously, and 
in accordance with law. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Holmes) 
has certainly let the cat out of the bag. 
What is his confession? His confes- 
sion is that the Government did take 
political considerations into account, be- 
cause in the case of Mid Armagh they, 
in September and October, considered 
the political complexion of the consti- 
tuency, believing that the contest there 
would lie between a Tory and a Liberal. 

Mr. HOLMES: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is certainly, though uninten- 
tionally, misrepresenting what I said. 
The result was that the contest lay be- 
tween a Conservative and a Nationalist ; 
but unquestionably the Government did 
not take the matter into consideration. 
In the case of Armagh, as in the case of 
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Tyrone, the Government selected the ne- 
cessary number of Revising Barristers, 
and the divisions were allocated amongst 
them by the Chairman of the county. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: As I understood 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I did not see how his argument lay un- 
less the Government gauged beforehand 
what the nature of the contest would be. 
Anyhow, as he has repudiated my inter- 
pretation of his words, I pass the matter 
by. He has attempted to relieve Sir 
William Kaye of responsibility. I do 
not accept his defence of Sir William 
Kaye; but I will deal with that gentle- 
man inamoment. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that the ap- 
pointment of the Revising Barristers 
was settled by the late Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Ashbourne, a well-known political 
partizan, and by the late Chief Secretary 
(Sir William Hart Dyke), another well- 
known political partizan — in other 
words, that these Gentlemen had the 
power of thimble-rigging as to the gen- 
tlemen who should be sent down to re- 
vise the voters’ lists. I entirely repu- 
diate that view of the matter. Then 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says that as between the county and the 
divisions of the county the Chairman of 
the county had the power of allocating 
the divisions in which a particular bar- 
rister should sit. That is not at all the 
provision of the Act of 1885; because 
that Act provides that the Revising Bar- 
risters are to settle the matter between 
them, each gentleman having just as 
much power as the other. And’ with 
regard to Sir William Kaye, I know of 
my own koowledge that Revising Bar- 
risters who had to go down to counties 
which it was expected would be closely 
contested were summoned to the Castle, 
were met by Sir William Kaye, and were 
bull-nosed by him as tc the divisions of 
the county they should go to. Of course, 
if I were to mention the counties it 
would soon become known who my in- 
formant was, and that gentleman would 
have little chance of any future employ- 
ment from Sir William Kaye. Upon a 
future occasion, when a number of gen- 
tlemen are picked out as suitable to act 
as Revising Barristers, they should be 
sent to the different counties by ballot, 
or by the casting of lots. If such a sys- 
tem were observed there could be no 
complaint whatever. I think that is the 
provision of the Act of 1868 with regard 
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to the Judges who have to try Election 
Petitions; and surely the revision of 
voters is a matter of as much importance 
as the trial of a Petition. I trust thet 
for the future, when the Government 
select gentlemen who appear to be 
capable to conduct Revision Sessions, 
those gentlemen will be sent impartially ; 
and the only way in which they can be 
so sent is by ballot. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for South Derry (Mr. Healy) has been 
the use of two extraordinary terms— 
thimble-rigging and bull-nosing. I con- 
fess I do not know what the latter term 
means. I never heard it before; but I 
know this—that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has recently been admitted 
into the Profession—the grand Profes- 
sion—of the Law. He is a barrister; 
but the whole of his speeches are calcu- 
lated to leave an impression on the 
House that there is no such thing as an 
honourable barrister to be found in Ire- 
land. I appeal to everybody whether 
this kind of parochial criticism, con- 
temptible and miserable, this saturnalia 
of opportunity, this casting of imputa- 
tions upon men as honourable as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, is to be 
tolerated in the House of Commons. 
There has been introduced the name of 
Sir William Kaye, a man of the most 
distinguished eminence, a man whose 
character stands too high to be black- 
ened by the jeers of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. What is the issue which is pre- 
sented tous? You would suppose that 
whoever is selected as a Revising Bar- 
rister in Ireland must necessarily be a 
blackguard. A Revising Barrister is 
called upon to perform a judicial duty ; 
and if his decisions are erroneous—and 
it does not follow that a Revising Bar- 
rister is always correct—there is an ap- 

al from his decision. Why did not 

on. Gentlemen opposite appeal against 
the decisions of which they now com- 
2 ac They prefer to come here to 

lacken the character of men who stand 
high in the estimation of all those who 
know what honour is; and they do not 
scruple to cast imputations, if only they 
can be unanswered, upon the Profession 
to which many of them belong, and to 
which others of them are aspiring to 
belong. I trust that the House of Com- 
mons, which now comprises a great 
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number of Members who are new to 
their duties, will understand that the 
criticisms of hon. Gentlemen who profess 
to represent a great nation — the Irish 
nation—are of the most contemptibly 
neces I hopethe new Chief 

ecretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley), 
who is supposed to be peculiarly favour- 
able to hon. Gentlemen opposite, will 
take note of the kind of criticisms 
which is resorted to by them. If there 
has been any wrong done by the Re- 
vising Barristers in Ireland, let them 
appeal to the law, as people in England 
and in Scotland do. That is the advice 
I always gave to them when I was the 
Representative of an Irish constituency. 
[**Oh! ) Certainly it is ; and the rea- 
son why I could no longer represent an 
Irish constituency was this—that by 
violence and intimidation those who 
ought to have given their votes freely 
were not permitted to do so. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Mr. Courtney, 
I rise to a point of Order, and I ask 
you to require the hon. Gentleman to 
resume his seat while I state it. I wish 
to ask you whether the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Blackfriars Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) have any relevance to 
the Vote now before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The last remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman appeared to me 
to be divergent. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I quite 
admit they did diverge ; but I will say 
this—that when I was an Irish Repre- 
sentative I took exactly the same line I 
take now. I told hon. Members, who 
were then my Colleagues, that they were 
simply degrading their own country, 
and preventing the promotion of their 
ends, by showing they had no notion of 
fairness in their criticisms. It is per- 
fectly well known that the Revising 
Barristers in Ireland were impartially 
selected. Surely the Nationalists, who 
have returned 86 Members to this House, 
might in decency be contented with their 
success. But they actually grudge the 
representation in this House of any 
who differ from them, and they do not 
care what imputations they cast upon 
honour, upon truth, upon justice, upon 
the Profession to which so many of them 
belong, and to which many others de- 
sire to belong in future if only they 
can pass the examination ; they do not 





care what imputations they cast upon 
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their own Profession if by any chance 
they can give pain to honourable men 
who have not an opportunity of reply in 
this House. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£7,400, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1886, for the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland.’ 


Mr. DILLON: There are two items 
in this Supplementary Estimate which 
raise a question of the very utmost im- 
portance, and of pressing urgency to 
the Irish people. The items to which I 
allude are the additions of £2,400 for 
the travelling expenses of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, and of £1,800 for the Trans- 

rt Service. In the first place, I wish 
to direct the attention of the Committee 
to the extraordinary—I may say the 
absurd—figures of this additional Esti- 
mate for the Transport Service of the 
Irish Constabulary, compared with the 
original Estimate. The original Esti- 
mate for the Transport Service was 
£1,500, and the Supplementary Esti- 
mate is £1,800. It is a very unusual 
and extraordinary circumstance that the 
additional Estimate largely exceeds the 
original Estimate. It is also noticeable 
that under the head of travelling ex- 

enses the additional Estimate bears a 
arge proportion to the original Esti- 
mate. I think that no time should be 
lost in asking the Committee to consider 
most earnestly whether it is not high 
time to put a stop to the monstrous 
waste of public money in Ireland in 
transporting large bodies of Constabu- 
lary from place to place, sometimes to 
where they are not wanted at all, and 
still more frequently to where they are 
wanted to do infamous wrong. Now, 
what is going on at the present moment 
in Ireland? Why, Sir, there is an army 
of Constabulary moving about Western 
Donegal at enormous cost. I suppose 
that ia a short time we shall be called 
upon to vote further sums for the expe- 
dition. In my opinion, a more monstrous 
parody of government was never under- 
taken in any country which pretends to 
be civilized. Let anyone sie up The 
Freeman’s Journal, or any other news- 
paper in which accounts of the expedi- 





tion are given ; and he will admit that, if 
it were not too tragic, a more ludicrous 
proceeding could hardly be imagined. 
The accounts read like quotations from 
Don Quixote. No one could believe that 
anything so preposterous could go on in 
real life. Many Members of the Com- 
mittee may not have read the details of 
the expedition. What are the facts? 
A body of 200 Irish Constabulary, many 
of them transported from a great dis- 
tance, and at considerable expense, as 
one sees from this Estimate, are con- 
centrated at Gweedore, a place well 
known for its natural beauty and as a 
fishing resort, to assist in the collection 
of the seed rate, a rate levied with the 
object of enabling starving tenants to 
plant their land with potatoes. These 
men have been marching and counter- 
marching; and up to the present mo- 
ment I do not believe they have suc- 
ceeded in levying a couple of pounds, 
while, I venture to say, they have spent 
close upon £1,000. We shall be called 
upon, at a future Sitting of the Com- 
mittee, to vote for that expedition 
£1,000 at least. I put it to the common 
sense of the Committee, is it wise, is it 
sensible, is it not downright madness, to 
add to the embarrassments by which this 
new Administration is beset by the con- 
tinuance of such proceedings as this? 
The peoplearecalling upon the charitable 
English public to contribute funds to re- 
lieve them. We are told by everybody 
who goes into the district, be he English 
or Irish, that the people are starving. 
Anything more pitiable or more absurd 
than the proceedings as detailed in the 
newspaperscould not be imagined. There 
had Fate no opposition offered to the 
Constabulary; but the people, ote 
upon the advice of their priest, ha 
abstained from congregating. In some 
instances this army of Constabulary 
seized broken chairs, tables, dressers, 
aan ige iron pots, in which the people 
ad cooked their food, and piled them 
in the cart following the army. And in 
one instance, amidst the screams of an 
unfortunate woman, a widow, and her 
children, the Constabulary dragged from 
a remote corner of the cabin and carried 
off some potatoes, all that the family 
had to subsist upon. And I am in- 
formed that, as soon as the great expe- 
dition comes to a close, another expedi- 
tion is to be organized, and, perhaps, 
one of larger dimensions, because we 
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are told that they are to be supported 
by the military, and they are to evict 
these miserable people from their hold- 
ings. Now,I put it to the new Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—undoubtedly, he 
has undertaken a most difficult task; 
and I am bound to say this—that I do 
not think there ever came to Ireland a 
man who had a better chance of making 
a successful Government in Ireland than 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary. I returned, about a 
week or two ago, from a journey to a 
remote part of the county of Mayo, 
where I found the poor people are ex- 
ecting something to be done for them, 
sere A as they said to me, they had 
been told that Mr. John Morley was a 
man. Undoubtedly, there is a 
eeling spread in Ireland that the Go- 
vernment are going to do something for 
the relief of the people, and, undoubtedly, 
that feeling will be a strong factor in 
helping to keep the country quiet ; and 
believing, as I do, that the Government 
intends to turn over a new leaf, and to 
deal with the people in a kind spirit 
while they are maturing their plans, I 
think it my duty to bring under their 
notice the pressing danger that attends 
the employment of the Constabulary in 
those insane expeditions. Now, I have 
inted out these two uses to which the 
mstabulary are put, and which are 
not only utterly fruitless and absurd, 
but swells the cost of the Constabulary 
to a state which is utterly monstrous and 
absolutely useless, and, at the same time, 
constitutes a serious public danger. 
Now, there is a third way in which the 
Constabulary transport is increased, and 
which, I am free to admit, is a subject on 
which arguments can be advanced on 
both sides. The two first matters I have 
spoken of are so plain that no argument 
can be advanced on one side. I do not 
think, for instance, that any man with a 
knowledge of the facts of the case could 
defend the expedition toGweedore. The 
third way I have mentioned is the im- 
portant question as to whether the 
armed Forces of the Crown are to be 
employed as well as the Constabulary in 
enforcing evictions in Ireland. Without 
inquiry as to the condition of the people, 
we have heard the statement made the 
other night that the Government will not 
use these armed forces to carry out evic- 
tions in the Western Highlands and the 
Islands of Scotland. e have been ap- 
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pealing in this House for five ad 
appealing to the Government of Ireland 
to use some discretion in the use that is 
made of this police force; and there are 
many who think that, if our appeal had 
been listened to, much bloodshed and 
disorder would have been prevented. 
Are we to be told, and are we to tell the 
Irish people, that in Ireland, on the con- 
trary, there is to be no inquiry even, 
and no expression of opinion on the 
part of the Executive Government, as to 
whether the landlords are acting harshly 
and unjustly, and driving men to abso- 
lute desperation? Are the Irish land- 
lords to have the whole force of the 
Crown at their backs? I make these 
remarks, as I said before, from a desire 
to enable the Government to take time 
to settle the Irish Question. We believe 
that this Government desire to come to 
a settlement of this question in a friendly 
and honest spirit, and it is our desire to 
do our best to smooth their path. But 
I am afraid that, whatever may be our 
desire to smooth the Government’s path, 
it will do but little if these ruthless evic- 
tions are to be allowed to continue. In 
conclusion, on this point I will only say 
that I have travelled through the western 
art of Donegal! lately, and I can say I 
ea listened to the greatest exaggera- 
tion in this House as to the resistance 
which is given to the payment of rent in 
that district. There has been absolutely 
no resistance at all. I can say that, in 
East Mayo, rents have been better paid 
than they have in many parts of Eng- 
land; but, unfortunately, there was a 
large tail of tenants in all those places, 
who assured me they could not get the 
rent; and I am perfectly convinced that 
nothing will allow this armed force to 
evict them. I wish it were in my power 
to take the Chief Secretary to see these 
easants ; and, after having seen them, 
believe that on no condition would 
the right hon. Gentleman sanction the 
use of the Forces of the Crown to recover 
rent. There is no combination amongst 
these people to resist the payment of 
rent; but, unfortunately, there are 
a large number of families, who are 
at this moment with a rent decree 
in their houses, utterly unable to pay 
the rent asked of them or to borrow 
money; and many of them, having 
paid their rent, are left in a starving 
condition, and will soon be living on 
the rates. I therefore feel that I 
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ought not to lose this i rage 
of making an earnest app to the 
Chief Secretary not to pursue this ridi- 
culous and senseless course, nor to 
raise up obstacles which Heaven knows 
are sufficiently numerous for him al- 
ready. I do not believe that any English- 
man ever undertouk a more difficult task 
than that of ruling the Irish people. I 
am bound to say that if I thought the 
right hon. Gentleman came here to rule 
us for long I should put every obstacle 
inhisway. I believe, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman honestly desires to 
do his best in this respect ; anc, holding 
this opinion, I honestly desire to remove 
every difficulty from his path, because 
I think the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
to get out of the country as soon as pos- 
sible. That is the reason why I have 
a feeling of friendship for the present 
Chief Secretary. I would ask the Com- 
mittee to remember that although hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of 
the House were loud in their insistance 
on the maintenance of law and order, 
and would back its maintenance by the 
use of public money for employing the 
armed Forces of the Crown, they sent 
a Gentleman to Ireland a few months 
ago, the Earl of Carnarvon, who gave 
great offence to the landlords, because 
he recommended them not to press the 
Irish people too far. I would ask the 
present Chief Secretary to improve on 
the example set him by the Tory Go- 
vernment, to go as tep further, and from 
words proceed to deeds. A Predecessor 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the 
government of Ireland in his day won, 
to a great extent, the affections of the 
Trish people by an act which brought 
down upon him the opprobrium of the 
Tory classes in Ireland; but his name 
has been handed down with feelings of 
respect and admiration by the people of 
Ireland. I refer to Thomas Drum- 
mond, who in atime of agitation com- 
pared to which the wildest days of the 
Land League was only child’s play, when 
the people rebelled at the injustice of 
tithes, refused to use the Irish Consta- 
bulary to collect the tithes. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to begin his go- 
vernment of Ireland by sending a mes- 
sage of peace to the Irish people, by 
showing that he will do all in his power 
tocheck the hand of the exterminator in 
Ireland, and to prevent the people from 

ng driven away from their homes 
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when their refusal to pay rent is on ac- 
count of their povdsty. If he will do so, 
I, for my part, will do my best, by the 
exercise of what influence I possess, to 
smooth the path of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s government in Ireland. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey): I can very 
cheerfully respond to the appeal of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Dillon), and I do 
not know that I am concerned to repu- 
diate the motive with which he pro- 
mises me his sympathy and support. 
The question how long I or any Eng- 
lish Minister shall rule the Irish people 
is a question to which we are, no doubt, 
approaching tolerably near to a solution 
one way or the other. Upon the nar- 
rower point of the evictions, the hon. 
Member is well aware that I have as 
much sympathy as he has with the 
unfortunate victims of the social cir- 
cumstances in which Ireland is placed. 
The question as to whether or not 
the Military Forces of the Crown are 
to be used in carrying out every 
eviction for which the shadow of legal 
title or justification can be made out 
is a question which Executive Minis- 
ters must decide for themselves on their 
own responsibility upon each case as it 
arises. I, for one, am not prepared to 
admit that we are justified, in every case 
in which a shadow of legal title is made 
out, to bring out the Military Forces to 
execute decrees which on the ground of 
public policy seem inadvisable and un- 
necessary. So far as I have been able to 
gather information in the very short time 
that I have been at the Irish Office, I 
think the hon. Member is justified in 
saying that at this moment—I do not 
know whether hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will differ—rents are being, at this time, 
very fairly paid indeed. In cases where 
rents are not being paid they seem to 
me, as far as I can understand, to be 
mostly cases where it is as absolutely im- 
possible for the tenants to pay them, as 
it is for many tenants in England to pay 
their rents. The hon. Member will not 
expect me to offer any remarks on 
the circumstances of the Gweedore 
evictions, for, in truth, I am not ac- 
quainted with them, nor am I respon- 
sible for them, and it does not fall 
within my province to criticize them, nor 
to offer any defence or justification of 
them. As for the future, I can only 
repeat, in another way, what I have al- 
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ready said—that while we shall be very 
careful to exact respect for law, and very 
careful to see that every subject of the 
Queen has all those rights to which he 
is legally entitled, it will be our duty to 
look into the cases as they arise; and in 
no case where it can possibly be avoided 
shall we be inclined to resort to military 
force. The particular item for increased 
military transport, which the hon. Mem- 
ber challenges, I am sorry to say is due 
to the circumstance, as I am informed, 
that the Constabulary are unable to pro- 
cure cars in consequence of pressure; 
and, therefore, they have been obliged 
to provide themselves with horses, cars, 
and harness. The hon. Member spoke, 
however, rather with a view, as I gather, 
to express his opinion of the necessity of 
a policy of conciliation with regard to 
evictions. I believe that the more the 
circumstances of Ireland are considered 
the more urgent will it appear to all 
those who have a sense of responsibility 
to use and exercise the power of the 
Crown with judgment and humanity. 
Mr. FLYNN: Mr. Courtney, the hon. 
Gentleman who has brought before your 
notice his criticisms as to why the House 
should not pass this Vote has stated, in 
clear and emphatic terms, the reasons 
why he objects, and why, on behalf of 
his constituents and the people of Ire- 
land, he offers his protest against the 
passing of such a Vote as this. I also 
represent a constituency which has in- 
structed me on every occasion to offer 
my protest against the system of orga- 
nized eviction in Ireland ; and in speak- 
ing of this Vote I wish to be understood 
as representing my constituency in the 
protest I make. I feel that the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Morley) will 
be received in Ireland to-morrow with a 
thrill of gratification. They will be re- 
ceived, at all events, with this feeling— 
that, for the first time in the history of 
the country, a Gentleman occupying a 
responsible position has spoken of the 
toiling masses of Ireland in terms of 
commiseration and sympathy. We re- 
gret that large Supplementary Estimates 
of this sort have to be brought before the 
House; but we say that they have been 
necessitated by this system of organized 
eviction, which has been entered upon 
by the landlords of the country. I am 
in a position to say that the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) has stated nothing 
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but the clearest and most palpable truth 
when he has told this Committee that 
there is no indisposition in Ireland to pay 
a fair rent. We think it a very cruel 
thing that the Executive powers of the 
Government should be exercised in sup- 
port of an organized system of evictions; 
and we are glad toobserve the considerate 
and sympathetic tone in which the Chief 
Secretary has approached the subject, 
and we hope sincerely that the Govern- 
ment will see their way to deal with this 

uestion in a kind and equitable spirit. 

should like to point out to the Commit- 
tee that it involves a confiscation of the 
property of the Irish people when large 
forces of Constabulary are sent on these 
eviction campaigns ; because it is within 
the knowledge of all that these evictions 
are the result of circumstances over 
which these poor people have no more 
control than a man has over the elements 
around him. If carried out by the Con- 
stabulary, who are placed at the disposal 
of the landlords by the Executive, the 
poor people are thrown out on the road- 
side frequently for the non-payment of 
one year’srent. I feel convinced that the 
people of Ireland, as I have said a minute 
ago, will read to-morrow with feelings of 
sincere gratification the wise and gene- 
rous words that have fallen from the lips 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and 
I believe that the Government will re- 
cognize the protest which has fallen from 
these Benches, and that we have so pro- 
tested on behalf of those people who are 
desirous of meeting their engagements, 
but who cannot be expected to do so in 
times such as the present. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: What we 
miss in this discussion is the presence of 
facts to enable the Committee to judge 
what foundation there is for the elo- 
quent speeches on the subject of Irish 
distress which we hear from the other 
side of the House. I will not yield to 
any man in my abhorrence of evictions. 
T have ever raised my voice against them 
in this House; but there are evictions 
and evictions. The hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who introduced this 
discussion, spoke of evictions, or threat- 
ened evictions, for the purpose of re- 
covering seed rate. 

Mr. DILLON: Nothing of the sort. 
They cannot doso. The hon. Member 
does not understand what he is talking 
about. They cannot be evicted for the 
recovery of seed rate. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
hon. Member mixed up evictions with his 
statements, and said that the Irish Con- 
stabulary has been used for the collec- 
tion of seed rate. Well, it would be 
more candid of the hon. Member if he 
told the Committee what the seed rate 
was. It was the creation of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. That is the fact, and I 
can prove it. In 1879, when there was 
a period of great distress in Ireland, the 
Conservative Government, at the instiga- 
tion of an hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
site—the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan)—introduced a 
measure by which they advanced money 
toa very large amount for seed pota- 
toes, which was to be repaid in a certain 
number of years by the levying of a rate 
on every barony which had borrowed 
the money. Well, I contended at that 
time, and I now know, that if the hon. 
and gallant Member had not been in 
such a hurry to bring forward his mea- 
sure, the Government of that day would 
have granted the most reasonable assist- 
ance of seed to crop the ground after the 
famine free, gratis, for nothing. We did 
so in the case of the French people after 
the famine. We sent immense quanti- 
ties of seed of all kinds abroad. [ Cries 
of ‘ Question!”?] I know hon. Gentle- 
men opposite do not want the truth to be 
known, and they always take up this 
attitude when disagreeable facts are 
being put forward. As I was saying, in 
the case of the French War we granted 
—that is to say, the English and Scotch 
people, and I daresay the Irish people 
joined with them—to the French pea- 
santry seed potatoes, grain, and other 
things, for the purpose of cropping the 
ground for another year; and we did it 
as a gift. If there is one form of charity 
more than another which can be de- 
fended on economic and philanthropic 
grounds, itis that form. But the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway intro- 
duced his Bill, and proposed that the 
Irish people should repay the amount 
which was lent tothem. The Govern- 
ment, of course, jumped at the proposal 
at once. and the result has been that a 
considerable portion of the rate has not 
been paid; but over and over again appli- 
cation has been made for the postpone- 
ment of the collection of the tax. Appli- 
cations of that kind have been acceded 
to over and over again by the Govern. 
ment; and if I were to tell the Com. 
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mittee of the cheating and fraud that 
went on in regard to that seed rate—how 
the common potatoes grown in the district 
were taken out of a town and brought 
back as what they called “champion 
potatoes” from a distance, and re-sold 
at 10 guineas a ton—— 

Mr. FLYNN: I rise to Order. I want 
to know what connection there is be- 
tween the long detailed history of the 
various incidents connected with the 
seed rate and the Estimate before the 
House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is perfectly in Order in his explanation of 
the circumstances of the seed rate. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I am 
never sorry for these interruptions. I 
am only sorry for those who make them, 
because the House knows the incurable 
aversion which hon. Members who repre- 
sent, or claim to represent, the Irish 
people have to the elucidation of facts and 
truth. Well, the seed rate was a great 
farce. I do not remember how much is 
outstanding ; but I know that, after 
great difficulty in collecting the rate, a 
great many years have elapsed without 
the amount advanced having been re- 
paid—for we are now in 1886, and the 
Bill was passed in 1879 or 1880. After 
so many years a large portion of the 
seed rate still remains uncollected. I 
believe, with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon), that his 
constituents and the people of Donegal, 
and also the people in that part of Ire- 
land who are almost always at the door 
of starvation, are unable to pay their 
contribution. 

Mr. DILLON: My clients paid it 
long ago. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: That 
is the county of Mayo. They may 
have paid it—many were anxious to 
—and in these years the money may 
have been paid; but the people of 
Donegal, who are exceedingly poor, 
and the people of Connemara and of 
some parts of Kerry, are quite unable to 
pay the rate. I have always said so; 
and why, I ask, did not hon. Gentlemen 
opposite take up the same position? 
Why did not those hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who were in the House at the 
time, protest against the Bill of their 
hon. and gallant Colleague? Why did 
they not save the Irish people from this 
impost? I always protested that these 
people were utterly unable to repay this 
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money that was granted to them so 
many years ago for the purpose of 
enabling them to crop their ground ; and 
I hope the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant will obtain the sanction of 
the Treasury for the sweeping away of 
the rate. I certainly should not, how- 
ever, let off those Unions in the 
South of Ireland who are still as able to 
pay as any other people in the country, 
ut who will not pay if they can pos- 
sibly help it. The hon. Member has 
spoken of coercive measures for the 
recovery of the rate; but everyone who 
knows Ireland must be aware that it is 
to be divided into at least two parts. 
The people in the South —the people 
about Dublin and the people of Cork and 
Limerick—are well able to pay their 
rents. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and cries of “ No!” } 
I say that confidently, and can prove it. 
[An hon. Member: It is not true.] It 
is perfectly true. They are as well able 
to pay their rents as any people in 
Great Britain. [An hon. Member: 
Prove it.] The tenants in Connemara, 
in Kerry, and the tenants in Donegal, 
who chiefly derive the money with 
which they pay their rents from labour 
in England, and who have no employ- 
ment when trade is bad, are not able to 
pay their rents ; but I am bound to say 
that, so far as my experience goes, the 
people of Connemara have made the 
most honourable efforts to pay their 
rents. 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey): Hear, hear! 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
Chief Secretary cheers that observation. 
Why have these people been so anxious 
to pay? Because they know that the 
encouragement they received from the 
Land League to resist the just payment 
of their rents has resulted in a failure. 
Many of them allowed themselves to be 
evicted at the instigation of the Land 
League, and found that when they were 
turned out on the roadside they got no 
assistance from the large funds which 
have been subscribed, and which are 
within the control of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. They have learnt a lesson. 
The people in Connemara, in Kerry, and 
Donegal have striven to pay their rents, 
and all honour to them for it. They have 
done so because they have lost faith in 
those who before recommended them 
not to pay, and then deserted them in 
their needs. 
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An hon. Memser: You say that be- 
cause they hunted you. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
prran who have not paid their rents 

ave refused at the instigation of the 
National League. There is a complete 
combination not to pay rents, and the 
tenantry could not, if they would, hold 
out against them. You have only to 
read that very journal which the hon. 
Member for Mayo referred to — The 
Freeman’s Journal —or to read Untted 
Ireland, and watch the advice which is 
given to these people in the prosperous 
parts of Ireland, and often actually 
given by hon. Gentlemen who are now 
sitting opposite to us in the House of 
Commons to see that I am right. They 
say—‘‘ If you have got any money take 
care to clothe and feed your children, 
expend your money for all those pur- 
poses which you think are beneficial to 
yourself, and then, if you have anything 
left over, give it tothe landlord.” Well, 
what is the result? Why, notwith- 
standing the 25 per cent reduction 
which has been made in the gross 
rental of Ireland under the Land Act 
of 1880, the tenants have actually asked 
for a reduction of 50 and 60 per cent. 
They have very properly been refused. 
Le hon. Memser: Not by the Judges. } 
Take the case of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Did they not attempt to intimi- 
date him? Did they not ask an enor- 
mous reduction which he refused? [An 
hon. Memper: How much?} I believe 
50 per cent. [‘‘No, no!”| I believe 
it was that amount. [An hon. Member: 
No; about 20 per cent.] However, I 
will undertake to say that, although the 
Duke of Devonshire granted a reduction, 
it was not more than about half the 
amount that was asked for. The ten- 
antry held numerous meetings and as- 
sumed a threatening aspect; but even- 
tually they thought it better to pay. And 
that is a fair example of what is con- 
tinually going on in Ireland. The 
House is not to be hoodwinked on this 
subject. I have said this when I was 
an Irish Member, and I will repeat it 
now when I am not. What is the 
amount of the deposits in the banks of 
Ireland? Upwards of £30,000,000. And 
to whom does it belong? Why, to the 
ees tenants of the South and 

ast of Ireland. There is no dearth of 
money amongst the large farmers in 
Ireland. Out of 16 years they have 
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had 12 good years of exceptional prices ; 
and though at this moment prices have 
fallen very low, I say positively that they 
are not as low as they were 20 years 
ago, when rents were much higher than 
they are now. It is exactly the same 
thing in the dairy counties of Ireland. 
The price of butter is low at this moment; 
but what is the reason? Why, itis per- 
fectly evident and well known. [ Cries 
of Question!” ] This is the question. 
The managers of the Cork Butter Market 
have told the people why it is—namely, 
because, through the wretched manner 
in which the Cork butter is made, the 
Dutch and other foreign butter can beat 
it out of the market. Let the people of 
the South and East of Ireland pay their 
rents in an honourable manner ; let 
them devote themselves to the improve- 
ment of their agriculture, and there 
would be no difficulty in their main- 
taining a prosperous position. The 
Chief Secretary ought to know that the 
undoubted misery of the West of Ire- 
land is made the fulcrum by means of 
which the agitation against landlords 
and the outcry against rent are kept up. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite know this as 
well as I; and at their symposia and 
pleasant dinners in the Irish parts of 
London they tip one another the wink 
and say how they are humbugging the 
Britisher. They are humbugging the 
Britisher, and they know it, by pre- 
tending that the condition of the ten- 
antry in the East and South of Ireland 
is like that of the tenantry in the West 
and in Donegal. I have spoken plainly 
on these points, and I hope the Chief 
Secretary will investigate the facts, and 
find out whether what I have said is 
true or not. I repeat that the tenantry 
in the prosperous farming portions of 
Ireland, though they are now, at this 
moment, receiving a much lower price 
for their produce than they did before, 
are excellently well able to pay their 
rents; but other people in Connemara, 
Donegal, and parts of Kerry are not 
able to pay them, and ought to be saved 
by every means. Certainly the Forces 
of the Crown ought not to be employed 
against them in these evictions. But 
there was one curious circumstance in 
the statement made by the Chief Secre- 
tary. He said that every case of evic- 
tion and of the employment of the 
Forees of the Orown would be consi- 
dered individually by the Executive 
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authority. Now, that is not the law; 
and if the Chief Secretary is to make 
himself the appeal for the decision of 
the Courts of Law which are duly con- 
stituted, he will have a task which not 
only will overwhelm him, but will over- 
whelm the law itself. The Forces of 
the Crown are to be employed to make 
the law obeyed. If the law is a bad 
one let it be repealed or altered; and 
Heaven knows that I have in this 
House for the last 17 years, over and 
over again, asked for the repeal of those 
harsh measures which apply to one part 
of Ireland a law of eviction which ought 
not to be applied to a starving and 
miserable population. But in regard to 
the rest of Ireland, if the tenant farmers 
who are rich enough will not pay, 
threaten them and they will do so; or 
if they do not, support those who have 
a right to the land just as much as the 
tenants have, in attempting to obtain 
their due by the sale of the tenants’ 
stock. 

Mr. HOLMES: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. J. Morley) has re- 
minded us that it can hardly be ex- 
pected that he can know much of this 
subject, considering that he has been 
such a short time in Office. All, I think, 
will agree in that ; and it would be most 
unreasonable to assume that the right 
hon. Gentleman, upon every Irish ques- 
tion, can, at the present time, have 
formed a definite opinion. I am quite 
sure that in any statement he has made 
to-night he has expressed an opinion of 
first impression, and is prepared, on 
further consideration, to modify or en- 
tirely alter that opinion. It would not, 
I think, be amiss if I were to bring 
back the Committee to the point from 
which this discussion started. We are 
discussing the Supplementary Constabu- 
lary Estimate. One might suppose, 
from the course the discussion has taken, 
and even from a large portion of the 
Chief Secretary's own address, that the 
reason the Estimate has been increased 
beyond what was originally expected is 
this—because the Constabulary have 
been largely employed in carrying out 
evictions—and that in consequence of 
their having been solargely employed the 
estimated amount was not sufficient for 
the purposes of travelling and other in- 
cidental aoe Now, we have it from 
the Chief Secretary himself, mentioned 
in an incidental and vague way, at the 
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end of his observations, that that is not 
the reason for the increase of the Esti- 
mate at all. The cause of the increase, 
so far as I could gather from the Chief 
Secretary—and he appealed to myself 
as to my own knowledge on the matter, 
which corresponds entirely with his—is 
that, in consequence of the Constabulary, 
during aconsiderable portion of last year, 
not being able to obtain cars and to hire 
horses, and, in some cases, to procure 
even the bare necessaries of life, they 
were obliged to spend capital in the 
purchase of cars and horses. They were 
compelled to make these purchases not 
merely for the purpose of carrying on 
their ordinary Constabulary duties, but 
actually for the purpose of bringing 
from neighbouring towns the bread and 
other food necessary for the support of 
the men in the barracks. I might ask 
why was this? Was it because the 
persons who earned their livelihood in 
the country by keeping cars for hire 
were indisposed to add a little to their 
incomes by letting their cars to the Con- 
stabulary? I think itis hardly so. It 
was because there was a power in the 
country which so intimidated the men 
who had the cars for hire that they dare 
not give them to the Constabulary, 
though, again and again—and the Con- 
stabulary will bear me out—they would 
have been perfectly willing to do so if 
the National League had permitted 
them. Therefore, when the Chief Se- 
cretary appeals to this side of the House 
and asks, Does not our experience 
correspond with his information that 
it was circumstances of this kind 
which involved this additional expendi- 
ture, I at once reply in the affirma- 
tive. But there were other portions of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s observations 
a little more questionable. Reference 
has been made in the course of this de- 
bate to what are called “ organized 
evictions ;” and hopes have been ex- 
pressed that the Government will not 
give any support to any sweeping 
plan for clearing away the inhabi- 
tants from large districts —from the 
land they have been holding and the 
houses they have been occupying for a 
long period. I am afraid that some ob- 
servations fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—though probably he did not use 
them in that light—rather suggesting 
the idea of something of the kind being 
done. Iam not aware that in the last 
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12 months there have been any evictions 
that could be said to be of that cha- 
racter. He spoke of the Gweedore 
evictions; but there were no evictions 
in Gweedore connected with the seed 
rate, and the only matters referred 
to in the debate have been in con- 
nection with that rate. As the hon. 
Gentleman on the other side (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) knows, but as the 
right hon. Gentleman can scarcely be 
expected to know, people cannot be 
evicted from their holdings for non-pay- 
ment of seed rate; and if the Consta- 
bulary have been used at all, it has only 
been for protecting whoever might be 
the warrant bearer in the collection of 
the rate. If there were a Return of 
nulla bona no penalty can be attached to 
those liable to payment of the rate. A 
Return has been furnished as to the 
evictions in the last 12 months. I think 
I am correct in the statement—if I am 
not the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to correct me, though I believe he 
will bear me out—that the evictions in 
Ireland during the year 1885 were much 
less in number than in 1884. I believe, 
in round numbers, the number of evic- 
tions in 1884 were about 4,000, and that 
in the year following they were 3,000. 
But, lest the Committee should carry 
away a misapprehension as regards the 
meaning of these figures, I ought to 
state that these were evictions that ap- 
peared in the hands of the Sheriff, and 
that in a large proportion of cases—as 
always happens—the persons evicted 
were restored either as tenants or care- 
takers. These numbers, therefore, do 
not represent the actual number of 
people put out of their holdings, but the 
number in which evictions came into 
the hands of the Sheriff; and, as I have 
said, there was a substantial decrease in 
1885. I think I may say that in the past 
five or six months during which I had 
some experience in connection with 
the government of Ireland there were 
very few cases in which it was necessary 
to assist the Civil power by even the 
Constabulary, much less the Military, in 
the carrying out of evictions. I know 
that occasionally in Ireland the turbu- 
lence is so great that it is necessary to 
give that assistance; but probably the 
reason why it was so seldom necessary 
to employ the Constabulary was because 
there were so few evictions. Another 
subject on which the right hon. Gentle- 
























man rather suggested that there might 
be a difference of opinion on this Bench 
from the information he himself has re- 
ceived was the question of the payment 
of rentsin Ireland. I am able to say 
what the result of my own information 
on that subject is. I think in a great 
many parts of the country rents are very 
fairly paid; and as to what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said in that respect, 
provided he does not apply it to the 
whole country, I am not disposed to dis- 
agree with him. I also admit that 
there are parts of Ireland in which, at 
the present time, it is very difficult for 
the tenants to pay; but the same, I 
think, may be said with regard to the 
tenantry in some parts of England and 
Scotland. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will bear me out that in this last 
class of cases to which I have referred 
tenants in Ireland are treated with pre- 
cisely the same indulgence by their land- 
lords as similar persons in like posi- 
tions in Scotland and England have re- 
ceived. But I would refer to another 
class of cases that, unfortunately, I know 
have existed in Ireland to a consider- 
able extent, and of which the Chief 
Secretary has heard, or, perhaps, has 
obtained information with regard to. 
I know certain parts of the country 
in which the rents are not being paid, 


not because the tenants are not able | [ 


to pay them, but because they are 
not permitted: to pay them. [Cries 
of ‘“*Name!”] It would be perfectly 
impossible for any person rising in de- 
bate, as I have done at the present time, 
to give such cases by name. But I say 
I know, from information I can tho- 
roughly rely upon, that there are many 
cases throughout the country in which 
the tenants on a particular estate collect 
together, and pass resolutions declaring 
that no rents shall be paid unless some 
exorbitant reduction of 40 or 50 per cent 
is allowed. I can understand it to be 
the duty of a landlord to inquire into in- 
dividual cases on his property; and if he 
finds there are some where men are un- 
able to pay their rent to give them time, 
and treat them with leniency ; but how 
is it possible for a landlord to deal with 
tenantry when he is told that he is com- 
pelled to give a reduction all round, 
irrespective of individual cases, of 40, 
50, or 60 per cent? Has the right hon. 
Gentleman never heard of such cases— 
where some of the tenants have stated 
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that they would lodge the amount of the 
reduction so upon in the bank, 
rather than allow it to go into the land- 
lord’s hands? [‘‘Oh!”] One would 
suppose I am addressing a House that 
knows nothing of what occurs in Ire- 
land. I will mention a very recent case 
which occurred in Ireland—a case of a 
property on which there were reported 
to be 100 tenants. The tenants were 
very badly off, it was said; aud though 
some had had their rents judicially fixed, 
it was impossible for any of them to pay 
the full amount they were charged. Ap- 
plication was made to the Receiver 
Judge to give a reduction of 50 per cent 
where the rents had not been fixed by 
the Land Commission, and of 40 per 
cent where they had. The application 
was supported by a strong affidavit ; 
and it was said that it was impossible 
for any of the people to pay their rents ; 
but before the case had proceeded far it 
mn, ween from the Receiver himself that 
a fortnight before 60 men had paid the 
rents in full, and a number of others 
only required a short time to do so. So 
far as my information goes, rents are 
fairly paid in Ireland where there is no 
external force acting to the contrary; so 
far as my information goes, where rents 
cannot be paid there is a reasonable 
indulgence shown by the landlords. 
‘““No!”] Certainly, up to the present 
time, there has not been any of those 
wholesale evictions we have had referred 
to in this House; and, so far as I can 
judge, the same policy of moderation 
which has been pursued in this respect 
by the landlords in the past will con- 
tinue in the future. There was one re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland which pro- 
duced at the time upon my mind a strong 
impression as to the way in which it 
would be received in Ireland, and which 
I am afraid may produce disastrous re- 
sults. The hon. Member for North 
Cork (Mr. Flynn) appeared to consider 
that the observations that were made by 
the right hon. Gentleman in the course 
of his speech to-night will be received 
throughout Ireland with the greatest 
pleasure ; and he appeared to base that 
pleasure on the supposition that help 
would not be given by the Government 
to the Civil power in carrying out the 
law. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortzy): I said that 
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Mz. HOLMES :-The military force! 
The occasions on which the military 
force is required to carry out the law in 
Ireland are very few indeed. The 
question is this. Suppose, for instance, 
the Sheriff receives the writ of a 
Superior Court, and he says—*‘‘ My 
bailiffs are endangered if they carry out 
that writ;”—the question is, will the 
Constabulary protect the bailiffs? That 
is an important question; and I am 
afraid it will be assumed in Ireland, after 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
that no protection will be given by the 
Civil Force to those who have to carry 
out the law. I presume that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, al- 
though not a native of Ireland, and not 
a lawyer, is aware of the fact that the 
Sheriff would be bound to execute a writ 
as an officer of a Superior Court; and I 
cannot understand on what ground the 
Executive of the present day will decline 
to give the officials of the Court that pro- 
tection which he will require in doing a 
duty which the law impeses upon him, 
and renders him liable to penalties for 
not carrying out. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated that he will examine 
into the cases individually, and determine 
the particular cases in which assistance 
will be given, and in which it will be re- 
fused. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
taken into consideration the modus ope- 
randi of this proceeding ? We know that 
the present Government is a Government 
of examination and inquiry; and pro- 
bably it is one of those matters which 
will be the subject of their examination 
and inquiry, which are the proper cases 
in which to afford protection to the 
Sheriff in executing a writ. But how can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell whether 
the writ of the Court covers the shadow 
or the substance of a right? Will 
he set up in Dublin Castle an inquiry 
into cases in which the Court issued 
writs in order to ascertain whether the 
Sheriff was justified in executing them 
or not? After all, great allowance must 
be made for the inexperience of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and I believe that, what- 
ever his experience may be in other 
matters, he has little experience in any 
branch of the Executive. But I think 
when he has tried to carry out this busi- 
ness, when his experience is a little 
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greater, and when he has pursued his 
inquiries in this direction a little further, 
he will find that he is surrounded in his 
task with the greatest difficulty. It 
seems to me that there is one way only 
for the Executive to deal with this ques- 
tion, and that is that they should carry 
ont the Jaw; and if the law be unjust, 
and if it be not such as the circumstances 
of the country require, let them alter the 
law. Up’to the present time it has never 
been tolerated that Members of the Go- 
vernment, who are there to administer 
the law, should suspend that law, or alter 
it according to their own views; and I 
am sure that the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he begins to consider these matters 
a little more, and when he has brought 
a more mature experience to bear upon 
them, will perceive that the principle 
which must guide his conduct is that 
which has been the guide of those who 
have gone before them. If that be so, 
however much we may differ from him 
with reference to his views upon Irish 
subjects, we shall have no difference of 
opinion with him on the necessity of 
pressing on all the inhabitants of Ireland 
the observance of the law. 
TaeCHANCELLOR or rat EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Harcovrrt): I rise 
just to say a few words with reference 
to the rather passionate speech of the 
late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes). It does not seem to me that 
the right hon. aud learned Gentleman 
approached this matter at all in the 
judicial spirit in which my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
addressed himself to it. I do not think 
my right hon. Friend deserved or desired 
that compassion for his inexperience 
which has been expressed by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to-night. 
Now, it seems to me that my right hon. 
Friend’s observations have been entirely, 
though, no doubt, unintentionally, mis- 
understood. After all, what did my 
right hon. Friend say with reference to 
the use of the military in respect of 
evictions and the collection of rents in 
Ireland, except that which another Col- 
league and hon. Friend of mine said 
yesterday evening with reference to 
evictions in Scotland? I understand 
that the doctrine laid down in each case 
was precisely the same. When I was 
at the Home Office I had some expe- 
rience with regard to Scotland. When it 




















became n to employ military 
force to vindicate the law, great care 
was taken that the military should not 
be employed for the purpose of eviction 
or the collection of rents. It was the 
condition laid down in allowing the 
military to be employed in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland that they should 
prevent breaches of the peace, and to 
punish those who resisted the officers of 
the law, and that they were not to act as 
rent collectors. That principle, I believe, 
is a sound one. It is the principle in 
England, and it was acted upon in 
Scotland two or three years ago. I 
did not understand my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary to say 
anything more than that. My right 
hon. Friend did not say that if the law 
was violated, and if persons resisted 
the officers of the law, all the resources 
of the Government will not be employed 
to vindicate the law. My right hon. 
Friend has said nothing of that sort. He 
said it is not desirable —and in my 
opinion it is not desirable—to employ the 
Military Forces as collectors of rents. 
It is true that my right hon. Friend has 
said that there ought to be on the part 
of the Government, as well as on the part 
of proprietors cf land, a sentiment of 
humanity and discriminationin reference 
to the operation of evictions. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from Home Rulers.| Thatis all 
my right hon. Friend said. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” 
from the Opposition.| I am sure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would not deny that 
the last pound of flesh ought to be 
exacted; and the Government may well 
act like a just judge, and bear in mind 
considerations of that kind in a spirit 
of humanity. The Committee has heard 
what my right hon. Friend said; there 
is nothing in what he said that appears 
to me to be otherwise than sound and 
justifiable, and I entirely agree with 
him. 

Mr. SEXTON: I do not feel con- 
cerned to champion the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
but I must say that I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland is 
not in need of any apology or vindica- 
tion from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Holmes), who sits on 
this side of the House. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland perceives, in his mind, 
the principle of civilized rule; and I be- 
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lieve, and am glad to believe, that he 
will act upon it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman as a politician, and let me say 
as a statesman, has reached an eminence 
which the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land can never hope to reach. His 
mind is at present clear; but I warn him 
that the position of Irish Secretary will 
make him acquainted with strange com- 
pany; and I solemnly say that it would 
be better for him if he never learned a 
single fact about Ireland, trusting to bis 
own abstract perception of principle, 
rather than that his mind should be 
debauched by the pettifogging and 
cruel chicanery of Dublin Castle. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General for Ireland labours 
under the disorder which appears to be 
chronic with some Four Courts lawyers 
—he is under the delusion that a con- 
temptible and feeble case can be dis- 
guised by loudness of tone and feverish- 
ness of gesture. But, Sir, he has not 
convinced any hon. Member in this 
House that it is possible for any appre- 
ciable proportion of tenants in Ireland 
to pay their rents. I offer him no thanks 
for the small admission he has made. 
Does the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman deny that the prices of agricul- 
tural penne have fallen 40 per cent? 
Does he know that Judge Barrington 
has taken as much as 50 per cent off 
fixed rents? Does he deny that the 
Courtshave, with the solemn sanction of 
the law, given reductions of 15, 20, and 
as high as 40 per cent off rents? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says there are places in Ireland where 
tenants can pay rent, but where they 
are not allowed to pay. I protest 
again this insinuation, Mr. Chairman, 
as being similar in politics to an in- 
famous slander in private life. I pro- 
test against this system, which is a 
leaf taken from the book of the Loyal 
and Patriotic Union, who send their 
spouters over every platform in England 
in order to mislead honest English 
eople who are disposed to do justice to 
Tralend. The right hon. oa learned 
Gentleman imitates the réle of Mr. 
Smith Barry, which gentleman turned 
out his labourers because they ventured 
to ask for the benefit of the Labourers’ 
Act; this gentleman, a few days ago, 
said that he knew of certain cases of 
** Boycotting,” and when asked where, 
said—‘‘I dare not name the district.” 
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We can understand his fears; but 
when the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the late Attorney General for 
Ireland says he does not name the 
district in which ‘‘ Boycotting” exists 
—why, it is absurd. But the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman says he 
knows districts in which rents can 
be paid, but are not allowed to be 
aid. I challenge the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman to give the name of 
those districts. There is no reason in 
the world why the names of those dis- 
tricts should not be given. Allusion has 
been made to the evictions at Gweedore; 
and it has been attempted to cast some 
doubt upon their existence. I say there 
is nothing more shameful in the history 
of the world than the evictions of women 
that have taken place in that unfortunate 
portion of the country during the last 
two or three years. In that place the 
landlord first threatened the tenants that 
if they went to the{Land Court he would 
take them to a higher Court and so ruin 
them ; he then ran up legal costs; and 
it is a fact that for rents uf £1 as 
much as £3 or £4 legal costs have 
been added. It was for such claims as 
these that the poor people were evicted, 
and then, having turned them out, he 
used his power as outdoor Guardian to 
refuse them that culd charity—outdoor 
relief. I say there is no doubt, from 
the patent facts of the case, from the 
falling prices, and from the manner in 
which the means of the small tenants 
have been exhausted in order that they 
may obtain the benefit of the Arrears 
Act, that there prevails in Ireland a 
general “3 jm to pay unreduced or 
even judicial rents; and I invite the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to apply to the case the strictest 
scrutiny that his ability or his experience 
may suggest, and the result of his in- 
vestigations will be confidently awaited 
by us. Now, Sir, some controversy has 
been raised, and reference has been 
made, to the course pursued by Mr. 
Thomas Drummond, wm lived to enjoy 
an unsoiled reputation as Chief Secre- 
tary, who refused to use the armed 
Forces of the Crown in the case of 
seizures that were made for tithes. Mr. 
Thomas Drummond’s course was to 
despatch an armed force to a convenient 
spot; but he did not allow it to approach 
the place of seizure unless there was 
proof of violence and breach of the law. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir William 
Harcourt) has said that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland only —— that 
the military should not be employed. 
Are we to understand by that the 
red coats? The police are the military 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
smiles. Was he ever in Ireland? I 
can assure him if he went there to- 
morrow he would not know the police- 
men there from members of a Rifle 
Brigade. I heard the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland with hope, because I 
understood him to mean that he would 
in future consider whether or not the 
armed Forces of the Crown should be 
employed on the merits of the case. 
To those who intervene and cry out for 
the execution of the law, I say that a 
statesman has more at the present 
crisis to consider in Ireland than the 
mere enforcement of the law ; he has to 
consider the public peace, the prevention 
of crime, and the true harmony of 
society. [Jronical cheers.| Sir, I wish 
to have a clear understanding as to the 
engagements we have had. Are the 
Executive in Ireland to consider the 
merits of each case when a landlord 
proposes to evict a tenant? What are 
the merits? They are these. If there 
is reasonable ground for believing that 
the tenant can pay the rent and will not 
pay it, then the merits, from the Govern- 
ment point of view, are on the side of 
the landlord, and it would be the duty 
of the Executive to send the military 
there; but if it is clear that from 
causes beyond his control the tenant is 
not able to pay, then I say that the 
merits are upon the side of the tenant. 
I understand then, from the declaration 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that in the latter 
case the armed force of the Crown shall 
not be placed at the disposal of the 
landlord for the perpetration of what 
would be an outrageous act of cruelty. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that the 
promise given with regard to Scotland 
was that the military should not be 
used with reference to evictions. Well, 
that had relation only to the soldiers. 

Tae CHANCELLORor tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wrmu1am Harcovrr) : I did 
not use the word at all; I did not think 
it the proper word to apply. 
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Mr. SEXTON: I am not ep 
of the word, but of the force, and wit 
regard to the use or non-use of it at 
evictions. But the Crown has no force 
in Scotland other than the military ; 
and, therefore, if the Government in 
respect of Scotland holds out the hope 
that they will not use the military at 
evictions, they hold out the hope that 
they will not use the only force they 
have at their disposal. On the other 
hand, the police are the military force in 
Ireland ; the soldiers have nothing to 
do with evictions. When did anyone 
see a soldier at an eviction? I say 
without fear of contradiction that if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in speaking of 
the military, alluded to the red coats, 
he made a promise which has no re- 
lation to the actual state of affairs in 
Ireland ; and if, on the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is right, we have no hope 
that the only force which is used at 
evictions in Ireland will be withdrawn. 
Now, I hope that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or 
some other Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, will be able to tell us that 
the Government will act in the same 
manner and in the same spirit as did 
Mr. Thomas Drummond in his day; and 
that these landlords, who are endea- 
vouring to deprive tenants of the interest 
in their holdings which has been given 
to them by Act of Parliament, shall not 
have the armed Forces of the Crown at 
their back. The equity of the caso is 
clearly on the side of the tenant, and 
we claim that the interval which will 
elapse between the Act of 1881 and the 
final Act which will make the tenant 
owner of his farm should not be em- 
a by the Crown to enable the land- 
ords to do what we call both an in- 
equitable and dangerous act. Sir, I 
hope that the spirit expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
this evening will be manifest in his future 
action. Irish Members will watch the 
action of the Executive; and I promise 
that if the right hon. Gentleman’s spirit 
prevails in his dealing with Irish affairs, 
the Government may approach with con- 
fidence the matter which lies at the root 
of disaffection in Ireland. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (who 
rose amid cries of ‘‘ Divide!’’) said: I 
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do not propose, Mr. Courtney, to occu 

much of the time of the ‘Committee; 
and if hon. Gentlemen who are so cour- 
teously crying ‘‘ Divide!” will, for a 
short space of time, relapse into that 
silence which so much better becomes 
them than any effort of speech which 
they could possibly make under any cir- 
cumstances, I shall all the sooner bring my 
remarks to a termination. I would not 
have risen at all to-night but that I felt 
called upon, in the interests of absolute 
truth, to refute the statement which has 
been made in the House by the present 
Member for Glasgow, but late Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry). The 
hon. Gentleman has said it is not the 
fact that there is any considerable num- 
ber of tenant farmers in Ireland outside 
the district of Connemara, in which he 
himself lives, and outside the counties of 
Donegal and Kerry, unable to pay the 
rents required of them. I do not, fora 
moment, wish to say that the hon. Mem- 
ber wilfully makes a mis-statement to 
this House ; but I am bound to say that 
if he knew as much of the rest of Ire- 
land as he knows of Connemara—if he 
had travelled for any length of time 
lately through the different counties of 
Ireland—he must know that in every 
county in the country there is just as 
much inability to pay rent as there is in 
Connemara. I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Committee that in the 
county that I represent (Fermanagh) 
dozens and dozens of honest, hard-work- 
ing farmin le told me, during the 
late election, that if they did not cunibe 
a large and ready reduction of rent—if 
the landlord demanded his pound of flesh 
—they did not know where they were 
to get the money from. I am aware 
that in speaking thus of the dis- 
trict that I know, and through which I 
have travelled a great deal, I am only 
speaking as other Members of the Party 
to which I belong;could speak, with equal 
truth and certainty, of the particular dis- 
tricts with which they are acquainted. 
I must add that it is absolutely dishonest 
and mischievous for an hon. Member, 
who has some acquaintance with Ire- 
land, to come down to the House and 
seriously tell Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who have come to the House for 
the first time—who have not heard the 
debates upon Irish matters in this House, 
and who know little or nothing of Ire- 
land—that the farmers throughout the 
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whole of Ireland, with the exception of 
three districts, are able to pay rent with- 
out reduction. I believe, Sir, that such 
statements are more calculated to cause 
discontent and disturbance than the 
preaching of the most fierce opposition 
to the payment of rent that t or the 
Party to which I belong could indulge in. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I rise 
to Order, Mr. Courtney. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has really no right to misrepre- 
sent whatI said. What I said was that 
the tenants of Ireland are as well able 
to pay rent as the tenants of England 
andj Scotland. I never said they were 
able to pay without reduction. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: If the 
hon. Gentleman had restrained the 
natural feeling of uneasiness which of 
course besets him at hearing his state- 
ment straightforwardly refuted by me, 
he would have found that in a minute 
or two I would have come to the very 
point which he made when he said that 
the tenants in Ireland were just as well 
able to pay as the tenants in England or 
in Scotland. Such a statement as that 
must lead anyone to believe that the 
hon. Member has a very poor idea of 
the general knowledge, if not the gene- 
ral intelligence, of Englishmen or Scotch- 
men; because Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who take the trouble to inquire, 
even in the slightest degree, as to the 
relative condition of the Land Question 
in Ireland and in England will find that 
the most elementary difference between 
the Land Question in Ireland and in 
England rests upon this fact—that the 
way in which tenants in Ireland are dealt 
with by landlords has always been— 
and, I believe, unless something is done, 
always will be—completely and abso- 
lutely different to the way in which 
English landlords have dealt with their 
tenants. There is no similarity what- 
ever between the relations of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland and the relation 
of landlord and tenant in England. The 
system is similar, and it is bad; but 
your English landlord has lived with 
his tenants. He has inquired into their 
particular case ; he has spent the money 
which he has got from their earnings 
amongst them; and he is of the same 
race and religion; but in Ireland the 
landlords of whom we complain most, 
and the landlords who have done most 
to bring the Irish Land Question to its 
present critical condition, are men who 
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do not see their tenants, who are dif- 
ferent in race and religion, who are 
merely and only connected with their 
tenants through the medium of the land 
agents, who care nothing about their 
tenants or their families so long as their 
land agents send them regularly the re- 
mittances of the rack rents, so that they 
may live pleasantly in parts of the 
world remote from the suffering which 
their unfortunate serfs in Ireland have 
to undergo. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) did not tell the Com- 
mittee that, although, as he said, Eng- 
lish and Scotch tenants are not better 
able to pay their rents than Irish tenants, 
in many parts of England and Scotland 
landlords, and large landlords, not too 
celebrated for their humanity or merci- 
fulness of disposition, have given re- 
ductions of rent unsolicited — without 
waiting for agitation—while in similar 
cases, only more grievous, landlords in 
Ireland, even in the face of bitter agita- 
tion, have not given reductions of rent. 
Thereductions which have been sparingly 
given by landlords in some parts of lre- 
land have only been a tardy following 
of the example which was set to them 
by their more generous and more re- 
spectable brothers, the English and 
Scotch landlords. And many and many 
an eviction there would have been in 
Ireland, and many and many a bitter 
time there would have been for farmers 
in that country, if a number of Irish 
landlords who spend their money in 
English society had not been, out of 
pure shame, eompelled to give some re- 
ductions of rent to their tenantry, when 
they found that the English landlords, 
with whom they mixed in society, were 
making remissions. Sir, I would not 
have risen to address the Committee at 
all had I not thought that I should be 
failing in the fulfilment of my duty to 
an Irish agricultural constituency if I 
sat quietly by and heard Englishmen 
and Scotchmen told that the great bulk 
of the farmers of Ireland, in the face of 
the depression of trade which now exists, 
are able to pay their rents. Day after 
day I receive letters from men who are 
well accredited, whose names and ad- 
dresses are in evidence, complaining of 
the present state of things; I have re- 
ceived dozens of letters in which the 
complaint is made that if something is 
not done to induce landlords to make 
remissions of rent, or if something is not 
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done by the Government to prevent evic- 
tion, the writers do not know how evic- 
tion is to be avoided, or what they are 
to do to continue in the country, or what 
they are to do to get the money with 
which to leave the country if they are 
evicted. We know that in Cork, and 
Limerick, and Wexford, and Carlow, and 
Queen’s County, and in all the Southern 
counties which are supposed to be rich, 
the farmers cannot pay rent unless they 
get reductions; and knowing this it is 
most hurtful to us to hear an hon. Mem- 
ber who has had some connection with 
Ireland instilling it into the ears of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen that there 
are only a few corners in Ireland where 
the people are not able to pay their 
rents. Believe me, Sir, if there were 
only the few corners which the hon. 
Member names where the people are 
not able to pay their rents, rents would 
have been paid, and the agitation would 
not have attained its present dimensions. 
It is simply because the people through- 
out the whole of the country find it 
difficult to pay rent that the agitation 
has reached its present height ; and itis 
simply because the people throughout 
the whole country, and not in three dis- 
tricts, are in distress, that Her Majesty’s 
Government will find that if they want, 
as I believe they do, to restore peace 
and tranquillity in Ireland, they will 
have, sooner or later, either to put re- 
strictions upon the action of the land- 
lords in Ireland, or else to give to 
Ireland that government of itself, which 
will of its own accord, and as one of its 
first actions, take good care that the 
people of Ireland are not compelled to 
pay rack rents. All I have to say, in 
conclusion, is that I am surprised and 
grieved that a feeling of shame at having 
been thrust out of the representation 
of an Irish constituency should have in- 
duced the hon. Member (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), who now represents a Scotch 
constituency, to misrepresent and slander 
and malign the Irish people, the great 
sin of some of whom was, no doubt, in 
the mind of the hon. Gentleman, that 
~~ refused to accept his services any 
onger. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I am 
not, Sir, so old a Parliamentary hand 
as some others; but I am a sufficiently 
old Parliamentary hand not to occupy 
the Committee very long at this hour 
of the night. I should not have ven- 
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tured to rise at all, but would have 
been content to leave matters as they 
have been left by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who spoke the 
sentiments of us all, and spoke them 
well, if it had not been that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) challenged us to stick to facts. 
He proceeded himself to give us a state- 
ment marked with such inaccuracy that 
I do not think it is necessary to follow 
him in detail. The few facts which I 
wish to lay before the Committee will 
show the real nature of the charge now 
placed on the Estimates, and the cha- 
racter of the district where the money 
is being spent. The district of Gwee- 
dore is 45,000 acres in extent, and there 
are eight landlords. On Captain Hill’s 
estate, where there are 800 tenants, the 
Land Courts, in such cases as could be 
sustained, gave a reduction of 30 per 
cent. The number of ejectment notices 
served on that one estate in the last four 
years have ranged from 33 to 100 an- 
nually, and there are now a large number 
of evictions pending. Mr. Nixon, who 
has 100 tenants, also had his rents re- 
duced in the Land Courts 30 per cent. 
He has served ejectment notices an- 
nually, and the number of evictions now 
pending is20. On the Earl of Leitrim’s 
estate there is at present no eviction 
pending. Thereare, however, 11 tenants, 
and every one of those men was evicted 
by the late Earl. On another estate, 
where there are 30 families, there are 
21 evictions now pending. Such is the 
district in which the police have been 
sent to collect the seed rate—100 police 
sent to enforce 44 warrants for an 
amount not exceeding £25. They 
marched into the district, where there 
was no outrage, no disturbance, no 
gathering even of the population. They 
marched from house to house—many 
houses they visited two and three times— 
and with this result—that in one case 
the money was paid, because there was 
cash upon the premises, the unfortunate 
tenants having just sold a bullock for 
30s.; and that in another case they 
seized a stone of oats and several other 
things to realize the sum of 6s. 9¢.; and 
altogether there was obtained in the 
whole district, by the aid of a week’s 
exertions of 100 policemen, something 
between £2 5s. and £2 9s.; and, I pre- 
sume, the expedition will not cost much 


under £200. This is but the pecuniary 
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aspect of the case; but I wish to bring 
under the notice of the Committee the 
very serious effect which this state of 
things is george in a direction which 
they would not at first suspect. I have 
received from one district a letter which 
tells me that the police had visited the 
house of a man named Peter Rogers, 
who was very severely dealt with, every- 
thing in his small holding, including 
potatoes, tubs, and dresser, and such 
things, beingseized. Subsequently, word 
was sent to the man to come to the 
barracks and try to arrange to get 
his things back. Poor Rogers could not 
possibly raise any money, yet he went 
to the barracks; and the Constabulary, 
taking compassion on the poor fellow, 
at once raised amongst themselves the 
amount of the warrant—l4s. Rogers 
thus got back his potatoes, about eight 
ewt., and his all housabald utensils, 
and went away happy. If the Com- 
mittee cannot see the significance of this 
circumstance they have less intelligence 
than I imagine them to have. You 
send 200 policemen into this quiet and 
poor district to seize all the worldly 
goods of the most wretched of the popu- 
lation; when they have seed 5 the 
gvods they secretly send word to one of 
the very men against whom they were 
sent to come to the barracks, and them- 
selves give him, out of their own pockets, 
sufficient money to redeem the poor 
chattels they were obliged to seize. No 
wonder there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of the men now in the Police Force 
who are revolting in their hearts against 
the detestable work you, in the name of 
law and order, do. I assure the Com- 
mittee they are doing a work of which 
they have little suspicion when they 
send Constabulary on such business as 
that which has lately been done in the 
district of Gweedore. 

Mr. LANE: I do not intend to in- 
trude myself very long upon the Com- 
mittee; but I do not think the Irish 
Members can consent to this Vote being 
taken without the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
John Morley) replying in some way to 
the point which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) made in 
the course of his remarks. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, in answer to the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
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that the Government would take care to 
discriminate between the cases in which 
they would employ a military force in 
connection with evictions and the cases 
in which they would not employ such a 
force. I am quite sure I express the 
opinion of all my hon. Friends and Col- 
leagues on these Benches when I say I 
do not myself believe the right hon. 
Gentleman intended any deliberate re- 
servation in using the word “ military” 
in contradistinction to the word ‘‘ Con- 
stabulary;’’ but the Committee are 
aware that we are not considering in 
this Vote any question in connection 
with the Military Establishment of Ire- 
land. We are dealing solely with the 
Constabulary ; and, therefore, I think 
that as it is usually the Constabulary 
who are employed by the Crown to assist 
in evictions, we may reasonably expect 
that the right hon. Gentleman will say 
whether he intended it to be understood 
that he will grant the use of the Consta- 
bulary on the occasion of every eviction, 
and the use of the military only upon 
certain occasions. The matter is so im- 
portant that it is absolutely necessary 
there should be no room for doubt as to 
what forces of the Orown the right hon. 
Gentleman will permit to be used in 
carrying out evictions in Ireland. I am 
myself of opinion that if the right hon. 
Gentleman remains in Office he will 
honourably carry out the idea which 
prompted him to make his statement; 
but the occupant of the Office of Chief 
Secretary changes so very frequently 
that I think it would be very useful, as 
a guide to the future, that the words 
which the right hon. Gentleman used 
this evening in his official capacity should 
not be open to any doubt whatever. 
Without any intention whatever of op- 
posing the Vote, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he cannot see his way to 
make it more clear to the Members on 
these Benches and to the Irish people 
whether he had in his mind any reser- 
vation as to the use of the military and 
the Irish Constabulary in the work of 
eviction ? 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 
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THEATRES, &c. (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(Mr. Dizon-Hartland, Mr. Macfarlane.) 
[BILL 69.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND : I beg to 
move the second reading of this Bill. I 
have, on more than one occasion, pointed 
out the danger that exists in the Metro- 
polis from the state of the theatres at 
the present time. I have mentioned, 
also, the various conflicting jurisdic- 
tions that exist in regard to theatres. 
There are no less than six different 
authorities who have jurisdiction over 
places of amusement in the Metropolis. 
At the present moment there are no less 
than 472 places of amusement in London; 
and these are attended nightly by about 
300,000, or an average of 1,500,000 
during the week. A great number of 
these seekers after pleasure go there 
without the slightest idea of the danger 
to which they are exposed. The want 
of exits is a notorious fact in regard to 
these places. I appeal to anyone in this 
House to say whether they get out of 
any theatre in London under 10 or 12 
minutes; and in the case of a panic the 
block would be so great that there 
would be great difficulty in getting out 
at all. The danger from panic in these 
places is very great also; and it is one 
that ought to be seen to. The Home 
Secretary opposed the Bill the last time it 
was brought forward because the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had sufficient 
jurisdiction ; but the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have themselves brought for- 
ward a Bill now, showing that they 
have not sufficient authority. I contend 
that the control of the theatres should 
be placed under a Central Authority, 
and that that authority should be the 
Home Secretary. There was no doubt 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was not the proper authority. I re- 
ceived a letter to-day from a manager of 
one of the large theatres in London, 
telling me of an application which had 
been made to him for a free admission 
to a box from a member of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. On his re- 
fusing to comply with the request, the 
gentleman wrote back and asked the 
manager whether he knew that he wasa 
member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and that his theatre would be 
looked after if the order were not sent. 
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The Metropolitan Board is certainly not 
the proper authority. One of the curious 
anomalies of the conflict of jurisdiction, 
again, is that on Ash Wednesday, al- 
though the theatres are all closed on the 
Middlesex side of the water, they are 
all allowed to be open on the Surrey 
side. This Bill is based upon the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of 
1866, and on the Reports of Captain 
Shaw. At this late hour I will not go 
further, but will ask for the second read- 
ing to-night, as Amendments can be 
introduced in Committee. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I beg to second 
the Motion for the second reading of this 
Bill. There is a very strong opinion 
among the theatrical managers of tho 
Metropolis in favour of the Home Secre- 
tary becoming the chief authority in 
dealing with the Metropolitan theatres 
rather than the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, if the control is to be taken 
from those who at present possess 
the authority. I could give some 
very conclusive reasons — some very 
strong and striking facts—to show the 
desirability of the adoption vf this 
course; but I am anxious not to detain 
the House at this late hour. I support 
the Bill of the hon. Member, however, on 
the understanding that after going into 
Committee it will be put into a more prac- 
tical shape as to its details than it is at 
the present time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Dixon-Lartland.) 


Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzzr) : Practically 
the same Bill as the one now before the 
House was opposed last year by the 
Home Secretary, on the ground that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have full 
authority in this matter, and that the 
responsibility ought to rest upon those 
who are responsible for the government 
of London. It was said that the Board 
has not such full authority ; but, however 
that is, the hon. Member was right in 
saying that the Metropolitan Board has 
introduced a Bill this Session dealing 
with all the matters to which he has 
alluded. By placing the theatres under 
the control of the Home Secretary we 
should be saddling the Imperial funds 
with expenses which ought to be borne 
by the ratepayers of London. Why 
should the taxpayers of the country 
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—of Edinburgh and Glasgow, for in- 
stance—be called upon to provide for 
the inspection of the theatres in Lon- 
don? The Home Secretary and the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works are absent from the House ; 
and in their absence I would suggest 
that the best course to take is to ad- 
journ this discussion to the same day on 
which the Bill of the Metropolitan Board 
will come on, and then we can hear what 
the Home Secretary and the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board have to say 
on behalf of their respective Depart- 
ments. I beg to move that the debate 
be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Can the 
hon. Gentleman say whether any faci- 
lities will be given by the Government 
for bringing on this Bill when the other 
measure comes up for second reading ? 
I am told that the other Bill is so hope- 
lessly placed on the list that it is impos- 
sible for it to come on on the day it is 
down for. In the meantime, disastrous 


fires at our theatres may take place. 
Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday 17th 
March. 


MOTION. 


—_—  — 


MR. OCTAVIUS VAUGHAN MORGAN. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: I beg to 
move— 

“‘That it be referred to a Select Committee 
of Seven Members to consider whether Mr. 
Octavius Vaughan ——_ is disqualified from 
sitting and voting as a Member of this House, 
under the Statute 22 George 3, c. 45, and to 
report their opinion thereon.’’ 

At the last General Election Mr. Morgan 
was returned for Battersea by a majority 
of 712 over the Conservative candidate 
(Mr. J. E. Cooke). Mr. Morgan is a 
member of the firm of Morgan Crueible 
Company—a private firm which holds 
contracts with various Government De- 
partments. wey, regard to the pro- 
visions of 22 Geo. III. c. 45, however, 
Mr. Morgan entered into a bond fideagree- 
ment, before his nomination, with his 
partners whereby he ceased to have any 
jnterest in such contracts. After Mr. 
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Morgan had taken the Oaths, a Member 
of the House informed him of a contem- 
plated movement to question the legality 
of his election, upon the ground of his 
being a Government contractor. He 
also received the following letter from 
the Battersea Central Conservative Regis- 
tration Association :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I feel that I should thus acquaint 
you that we are in possession of the fact that, 
on the 27th November last, the day you were 
declared the elected Member for this borough, 
you were legally incapacitated from being 
elected a Member of Parliament, in consequence 
of your firm being Government contractors. 
In giving you this intimation, I am only 
actuated by a desire that the necessary ste 
should be taken, with as little delay as possible, 
to remedy this unfortunate state of affairs, both 
pleasantly and without resort to those legal 
remedies which are duly provided for by law, 
and which I have reason to believe will be 
resorted to if necessary. 

“‘ Yours faithfully, 
**Cuas. Wm. Munstow.” 


No Petition was lodged, however, within 
the time prescribed by the Statute, or 
at any other time, complaining of Mr. 
Morgan’s return ; but having regard to 
the very penal nature of the Statute 
22 Geo. III., and the intimation that 

roceedings would be taken against him 
if he sat and voted in the House, he 
sought legal advice, and was advised 
that, as the threatened proceedings 
affected his privileges as a Member of 
the House, he should follow the prece- 
dent adopted in Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
case in 1869, and ask for an inquiry by 
a Select Committee as to whether he 
was or was not a Government contractor 
within the provisions of the Statute I 
have mentioned at the time of his elec- 
tion. The course pursued in Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s case will be found reported 
on page 190 of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, Third Series, vol. 194, 32 Vict. 
It may be mentioned, also, that in the 
case of Mr. Somes, the large shipowner, 
who was returned for Dartmouth in 
the year 1844, and who held Government 
contracts previous to his election, but 
who, previous to his nomination, trans- 
ferred all his interest in his business to 
his nephews, a Petition was presented 
against his return, questioning the bona 
fides of the proceedings between himself 
and his nephews; and, although the 
transfer was not quite completed, the 
Committee held that he was duly elected, 
as he had ceased to have any interest in 
the contracts before his election. The 
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caso of Baron Rothschild and other 
cases are referred to in the debate on 
the Waterlow case. This morning Mr. 
Morgan received another letter, as 
follows :— 


‘‘ Battersea Central Conservative Registration 
Association. 

“Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the Execu- 
tive of this Association to forward you a copy 
of a resolution passed by them at their meeting 
last evening, and I trust you will give it your 
serious consideration. 

“Yours faithfully, 
* Cuas. W. Munstow.” 


The resolution inclosed in this letter is 
as follows :— 


“That Battersea being at this moment prac- 
tically unrepresented in the House of Commons, 
this meeting respectfully asks Mr. Morgan to 
immediately get his position defined, and, in the 
interest of the constituency, either take his 
seat or get his seat vacated.” 


Mr. Morgan is himself anxious to adopt 
this suggestion, and I hope, therefore, 
that I shall have the support of hon. 
Members to the Resolution of which I 
have given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be referred to a Select Committee 
of Seven Members to consider whether Mr. 
Octavius Vaughan Morgan is disqualified from 
sitting and votingas a Member of this House, 
under the Statute 22 George 3, c. 45, and to 
report their opinion thereon.”—(Sir John 
Lubbock.) 


Motion agreed to. 


COAL MINES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Cross, Bill to 
amend “ The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Richard Cross, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley, and Mr. Forwood. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


GLEBE LANDS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Cross, Bill to 
facilitate the sale of Glebe Lands, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Richard Cross, Sir Richard 
Webster, and Mr. Gregory. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 93.} 


COPYHOLD AND CUSTOMARY TENURE 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Banister Fletcher, Bill to 
provide for the general Enfranchisement of 
Lands of Copyhold and Customary Tenure, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, Mr. C. M. Warmington, and Mr. H. 
L. W. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 94.] 


COMMON JURIES REMUNERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Crompton, Bill to provide 
for the remuneration and payment of expenses 
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of Common Juries at the Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions, ordered to be brought in Mr. 
Crompton, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Eugene Wason, 
Sir John Swinburne, and Mr. Johns. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95.] 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Crompton, Bill to amend 
and extend the provisions of “The Ground 
Game Act, 1880,’ ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Crompton, Mr. A. B. Winterbotham, Mr. 
Eugene Wason, and Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 96.] 


RAILWAY REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to make 
further provision for the safe working of Rail- 
ways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Joseph Leicester, Mr. John Wilson (Dur- 
ham), Mr. C. S. Parker, Mr. Jacoby, and Mr. 
Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (SCHOOL FEES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sutherland, Bill to amend 
the provisions of the Education (Scotland) Acts 
relating to the payment of school fees for chil- 
dren of r parents, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Butherland, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. 
Finlayson, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Buchanan, 
and Mr. Noel. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98.] 


COMMONS AND INCLOSURE ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Walter James, Bill to 
amend the Commons and Inclosure Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Walter James, 
Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Mr. Joicey, and Mr. 
Cobb. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (REGISTRATION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bill to 
amend the Law with regard to the Registration 
of lodgers; to reduce the period of occupation 
necessary to qualify for access to the register 
from twelve months to one ; to remove the dis- 
qualification under which the police labour; 
and to simplify the Registration of Parliamen- 
tary Voters, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Robson, 
and Mr. M‘Iver. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 100.] 


PRINTING. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which relate 
to the Printing executed by Order of this House, 
and for the purpose of selecting and arranging 
for Printing Returns and Papers presented in 
pursuance of Motions made by Members of this 
House :—The Committee was accordingly no- 
minated of Sir Josern Pease, Mr. Witi1aM 
L. Jacxson, Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Rarxzs, Mr. 
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Wuursreap, Sir Grorce Russert, Mr. Ramsay, 
Mr. Parnett, Colonel Torrennam, Mr. Sexton, 
and Mr. Henry H. Fow ter. 

Ordered, That Three be the querum.—( Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’clock till Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 22nd February, 1&86. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirres — Standing 
Orders, The Lord Kintore, added. 

Pustic Bitts — First Reading — Freshwater 
Fisheries (Eels) * (15). 

Second Reading— Marriages Validity * (11). 


METROPOLIS—THE RECENT RIOTS. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or LIMERIOK asked the 
noble Lord who represented the Home 
Department, Whether the Report of the 
Committee which had been conducting 
an inquiry in regard to the conduct of 
the police in the recent riots was likely 
to be presented that day, and whether it 
was in print ? 

Lorv THURLOW: I have to in- 
form the noble Earl that the Home Se- 
cretary expects to be able to lay the Re- 
pas of his Committee on the recent riots 

efore the House of Commons this even- 
ing ; but it will not be printed for a day 
or two. The Home Secretary, however, 
hopes that it will be in the hands of the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
not later than Wednesday morning 
next. 

ALLOTMENTS. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW, in rising to 
move for— 


** Return (1.) of all agricultural holdings in 
England and Wales, both of arable and pasture 
land, occupied as allotments or field gardens, 
of one-eighth of an acre and not exceeding 
four acres; (2.) ofall garden allotments exceed- 
ing one-eighth of an acre attached to cottages ; 

3.) of all charitable trusts in England and 

ales the trustees of which are trustees within 

the meaning of the first and fourth clauses of 
the Allotments Extension Act, 1882,’’ 


said, that he had noticed that in a speech 
delivered at Hull during the heat of the 
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General Election by the President of the 
Local Government Board that right hon. 
Gentleman said that many of the great 
landlords of England had occupied them- 
selves ip driving the labourers off their 
estates. When he read that statement, 
he almost, like the Pharisee of old, 
thanked God that he was not as other 
men were, or even as those landlords; 
and he supposed that most of their Lord- 
ships must have shared that feeling. 
He had thereupon turned his attention 
to a search of those documents to 
which their Lordships looked for in- 
formation on all subjects of a nature 
likely to be dealt with by Parliament, 
and he had hoped to find in the Agricul- 
tural Reports statistics showing what 
was the state of allotments in this 
country; but he was sorry to say that 
there were absolutely no Returns what- 
ever dealing with that question for the 
last 13 years—since 1873. In 1870 a 
commencement was made in that direc- 
tion, and in that year there were 
102,342 holdings under five acres. There 
was no Return for 1871 ; but in 1872 the 
total nnmber of holdings of from a 
quarter of an acre to one acre, and from 
one acre to five acres, was 160,570, of 
which 49,652 were held by labourers. 
In 1873 the information went further, 
giving a Return of the allotments de- 
tached from the houses and cottages of 
labourers; that was to say, all those 
which did not include the best form of 
allotments—namely, cottage gardens. 
They found that even then there were as 
many as 242,500 allotments in England. 
If they added to that the number of 
small holdings of five acres and under 
which might, when consisting of pasture 
land, be described as allotments, the 
grand total was no less than 353,000. 
In that year there were 765,000 agri- 
cultural labourers — that was to say, 
there was very nearly one allotment or 
small holding for every two labourers. 
Since the Commons Act of 1876 was 
passed, 22,430 acres had been inclosed, 
and a portion set out in allotments. 
Under Clause 28 of that Act managers 
were to report every three or five years; 
but the Commissioners said there was 
no power to enforce that being done. In 
1873, in 24 counties there were 122,000 
allotments, and they ranged on an ave- 
rage from one-eighth to a quarter of 
an acre, while, in 18 counties, 120,000 
allotments averaged a quarter to half- 
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an-acre. It was, he thought, only right 
that they should ask the Government 
to give them information which was 
more recent than the year 1873. There 
was reason to suppose that the supply of 
allotments was every day coming nearer 
to the demand, because the agricultural 
population was anything but increasing 
in the rural districts. In the decade 
between 1871 and 1881 our agricultural 
population decreased by 15:9 per cent, 
having in the previous decade decreased 
17°6 per cent, while the number of allot- 
ments was increasing. There was hardly 
any matter on which there existed less 
information and more exaggeration than 
the subject of the land of this country. 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl Derby) 
moved in that House for a Return of the 
owners of land, observing that it had 
been stated that the owners of land in 
England and Wales were only 30,000 in 
number. In order to ascertain whether 
that was the case, the noble Earl moved 
for a Return which, when produced, 
proved that instead of there being only 
30,000 owners in this country, there 
were, after correction for the holdings 
of the same persons in several counties, 
no less than 967,000 owners, of whom 
700,000 owned less than one acre. The 
inquiries of the Land and Glebe Owners’ 
Association, for the voluntary extension 
of the allotments system, which were 
not exhaustive, showed that the owners 
of 2,300,000 acres had in force on their 
estates the system of allotments, and 
were prepared to extend it to all the 
labourers on their estates; besides that, 
the Association had the support of the 
owners of 25,000 acres of glebe land, 
and the system was also in operation 
on the estates of the owners of a further 
500,000 acres. Thus, very widespread 
voluntary efforts were going on all over 
the country to provide labourers with 
allotments; and he trusted that no steps 
would be taken by Parliament which 
would throw any obstacle or check in 
the way of that most salutary system. 
He was willing to give the President 
and the Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board credit for having drawn pub- 
lic attention to the question, although 
their startling proposals in reference to 
it had savoured somewhat of public 
plunder. He hoped, however, that 
their Lordships would not deal with the 
subject until they were possessed of all 
the facts connected with the case. If 
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they were to legislate in a compulsory 
manner it was possible that many of 
those who call otherwise speedily 
obtain allotments by voluntary agency 
might have to wait one or two years 
before the local authority in a dis- 
trict would put the machinery of that 
compulsory system in operation. An 
Act was passed in 1882 to provide allot- 
ments, the main principle of which was 
that every charity which owned land 
the profits of which were distributed in 
doles should be required to let allot- 
ments. But the great majority of the 
trustees of charity land were unaware 
of the existence of that Act; and he did 
not see how they could be expected to 
put it into operation unless their at- 
tention was called to it. He knew of 
no means by which that could be done 
except by calling upon the Charity Com- 
missioners for such Returns as he moved 
for, giving the names of all those cha- 
rities which came under the provisions 
of the Allotments Act of 1882. It was 
desirable that landowners should not 
only grant allotments, but in these days, 
when attacks were made upon them, 
that they should show their determina- 
tion to do so by a public declaration 
on the point. Having shown what 
necessity there was for these Returns, 
he trusted their Lordships would see 
that it would be most unjust to land- 
owners to propose any legislation dealing 
with their property when the data and 
the facts concerning allotments all over 
England were in no sense in possession 


of the public. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House— 

“ Return (1§ of all agricultural holdings in 
England and Wales, both of arable and pasture 
land, occupied as allotments or field gardens, of 
one-eighth of an acre and not exceeding four 
acres; (2.) of all garden allotments exceeding 
one-eighth of an acre attached to cottages; (3.) 
of all charitable trusts in England and Wales 
the trustees of which are trustees within the 
meaning of the first and fourth clauses of the 
Allotments Extension Act, 1882.’’—(The Earl 
of Onslow.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Earl Srencer) said, he did 
not propose to follow the noble Earl in 
the interesting remarks which he had 
made on the subject of allotments. He 
would confine himself to answering the 
Question which had been put to him. 
He should be very happy to obtain and 
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furnish the information which the noble 
Earl asked for; but he did not think 
that it would be possible to give it 
in a special Return at this moment. A 
special Return would entail a very large 
expense, and it would be impossible to 
compile it without impeding other work 
and throwing difficulties in the way 
of collecting the Agricultural Returns 
which were made every year. He 
would, however, engage that imme- 
diately after the Agricultural Returns 
for this year were made, supplementary 
Returns would be given, which would, 
he believed, contain all the information 
which the noble Lord required. He 
would also add a great deal more. In 
the information which he would give 
would be included “all agricultural 
holdings in England and Wales occu- 
pied as allotments or field gardens” of 
one-eighth of an acre and over. They 
did not propose, as the noble Earl sug- 
gested, to make the distinction between 
arable and pasture land below one acre, 
which would be exceedingly difficult to 
get; and he did not think it would be of 
very great importance, as he presumed 
in these small allotments there was, asa 
rule, very little pasture. Under the second 
head they proposed to give all garden al- 
lotments exceeding one-eighth of an acre 
attached to cottages, although there was 
some difficulty in defining what a cottage 
really was. They also proposed to give 
particulars as to rent, tenure, and dis- 
tance from dwellings on certain allot- 
ments. At first it was thought that this 
would be a difficult question; but the 
Government saw their way now to give 
the information, and he thought that 
information would be of considerable 
value and importance. In regard to 
the third Question, he would ask the 
noble Earl to be kind enough to repeat 
it another day. He admitted the great 
value of obtaining this information from 
the Charity Commissioners, and he had 
been in communication with them on 
the subject. He did not foresee any 
very great difficulty in the matter; but 
there were certain objections which he 
should like to discuss with the Commis- 
sioners before he could finally begin the 
Return. For the Return to be useful, 
it was, of course, desirable to be authen- 
tic and reliable; and there was some 
doubt whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners could give a Return of this de- 
scription. 


Earl Spencer 
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Toe Eart or HARROWBY: How 
soon may we expect the Return? In 
the middle of the Session, or towards the 
end of it ? 

Eart SPENCER: It would be quite 
impossible to furnish it under three or 
four months. It will be begun imme- 
diately after the annual Agricultural 
Returns. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW begged to 
thank the noble Earl for the answer 
which he had given. He had another 
suggestion to offer for the consideration 
of the noble Earl. It would be very 
valuable to know from each farmer how 
many labourers he had on his farm 
to whom he gave ground or potatoes; 
how many he had to whom he gave cow 
ground ; and how many holdings there 
were between five and ten acres? 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
there was another point to which he 
should like to call attention—namely, 
co-operative farming. It was desirable 
to have a Return of the number of 
labourers who shared in co-operative 
farming. 

Eart SPENCER said, he thought 
that this was a totally different subject, 
and he was not prepared to give Returns 
as to co-operative farming, however im- 
portant they might be. With regard 
to the suggestion of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Onslow), he would 
consider the point brought under notice 
as to the cases where farmers gave land 
or potatoes, or otherwise to their la- 
bourers. 

Lorv ELLENBOROUGH asked, 
whether there could not be included 
the manner in which the holdings 
were held; whether or not sub-let, 
or not used for the purpose originally 
granted? 

Eart SPENCER said, all these par- 
ticulars would add enormously to the 
expense of the Return, besides involv- 
ing tremendous labour. If they were 
to adopt all these suggestions, it might 
be years before they could possibly get 
the Return out. 

Eart FORTESCUE asked, whether 
the noble Earl could not add to the 
Return the number of places where 
allotments had been provided, and 
where for many years they had been 
given up as unlettable as allotments ? 


Motion (by leave of the House), with- 
drawn. 
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KINGDOM OF AVA.—RESOLUTION. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE:ror 
INDIA (The Earl of Krwsertey), in 
rising to move— 

“That Her Majesty having directed a mili- 
tary expedition of Her forces charged upon 
Indian revenues to be despatched against the 
King of Ava, this House consents that the re- 
venues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the military operations which may 
be carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,” 
said: My Lords, in moving the Resolu- 
tion I will point out the clauses in the 
Act of Parliament which require that this 
Resolution should be moved. In the 
Government of India Act, 1858, there 
are two provisions on the subject of the 
employment of troops outside Indian 
territory. The 54th section provides 
that when any military operations are 
being carried on beyond Todian terri- 
tory the fact shall be communicated to 
Parliament within three months if it be 
ai and within one month if Parlia- 
ment be not sitting. The other, the 55th, 
has an immediate bearing on the Resolu- 
tion which I have to propose. It pro- 
vides that except for preventing or re- 
pelling actual invasion on our Indian 
Possessions, or for sudden and urgent 
recessity, the Revenuesof Indiashall not, 
without the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, be applicable tu defray the 
expenses of any military operations 
carried on beyond the external frontier 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions. 
The interpretation of this section has 
given rise to considerable controversy, 
the points of which will be found fully 
stated in the Papers relating to the 
Abyssinian War of 1867, and more 
especially in those connected with the 
war in Afghanistan in 1878-9. Some 
high authorities have contended that this 
section requires that the sanction of Par- 
liament should be obtained before the 
commencement of operations. On the 
other hand, there is the fact that in 
several cases this Resolution has been 
moved after the actual operations have 
commenced. I do not propose to go into 
the arguments on either side, because, at 
all events, I feel certain that Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government cannot be 
charged with having neglected their duty. 
It is perfectly clear that I am proposing 
the Resolution on the first occasion that 
it was practicable for me todo so. And 
Ihave another reason for not discussing 
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the matter, which is that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose an in- 
quiry into the operation of the India Act 
in accordance with the intention of the 
late Government as announced in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech. As these 
ambiguities have arisen, it is, I think, 
desirable that the point should be con- 
sidered by the Joint Committee of both 
Houses which it is my intention to move 
for. Therefore I will not pursue the 
argument further. The House will not 
expect from me at this time any narra- 
tive of the circumstances which led to 
the war with Burmoeh, or of the steps 
which followed it. All this has been 
placed fully before Parliament in the 
Blue Book which has been laid on the 
Table. It will be enough for me to say 
that there has been no doubt in the mind 
of any man who is acquainted with the 
course of our relations with the late 
King of Burmah that they were so 
unsatisfactory that it was impossible 
they should be allowed to continue. 
That unsatisfactory state of affairs had 
lasted for some considerable time. The 
causes of complaint were various. Ef- 
forts which had been made by the 
Indian Government to bring about a 
better state of things had failed; and 
it was merely a question of time when 
some step would become necessary to 
place our relations upon a more satis- 
factory footing. During the term of 
Office of Mr. Gladstone’s former Govern- 
ment the question was never approached 
with any nearness, because the Govern- 
ment were occupied with difficulties re- 
lating to the North-West Frontier, and, 
except upon urgent necessity, it would 
have been clearly unwise to have entered 
upon any important operation on another 
frontier of India. The matter came to a 
head during the tenure of Office by our 
immediate Predecessors. The Viceroy 
of India and Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment were of opinion that it was necessary 
that a strong step should be taken as re- 
garded the conduct of the King of Bur- 
mah. I have been surprised to see that 
the defence of the late Government has 
sometimes been placed on this groun€é— 
tbat we were justified in undertaking a 
war for the purpose of extending British 
trade. I have no hesitation in saying 
that a war undertaken simply for that 

urpose would be an unjustifiable war; 

ut I do not understand—although, no 
doubt, the advantage of increased trade 
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may result—that it was on that ground 
that the Viceroy acted. The ground on 
which he acted was the very unsatis- 
factory conduct of the King towards the 
Indian Government, and certain injuries 
which he had inflicted upon British sub- 
jects for which no redress could be ob- 
tained. Above all—and this is fully dis- 
closed in the Papers—the King of Bur- 
mah had been endeavouring to establish 
such relations with Foreign Powers as 
could not fail to produce for us great 
embarrassment hereafter, and might have 
an injurious effect upon the peace and 
security of Her Majesty’s Indian Do- 
minions. It seems to me that, taking 
all the circumstances together, there 
certainly existed good causes for the 
war, and I can quite understand why 
the Viceroy should have advised that 
active steps should be taken against 
Burmah, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have approved of them. 
These, however, are past affairs; and I 
mention them only in order that the 
House may not — that I wish to 
pass them over, or that I wish to pass 
any censure upon the late Government 
for the course they have taken. I 
now glance at the success of the opera- 
tions themselves, because it would be 
very unjust to the Forces who were em- 
ployed not to acknowledge the manner 
in which those operations were con- 
ducted. There has been already a gra- 
cious acknowledgment of the services of 
Her Majesty’s Forces in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech; and on behalf of the 
Government, this being the first oppor- 
tunity I have had of speaking on the 
subject, I have to state that much credit 
is due both to those who planned the 
Expedition, and to all the troops, naval 
and military, who were engaged in the 
operations. The extreme promptitude 
with which the operations were con- 
ducted prevented much effusion of blood 
that otherwise might have occurred ; and 
this is a point that ought to be care- 
fully borne in mind in estimating the 
services rendered. If the difficulties of 
the Expedition were not greater it is 
because they were anticipated by promp- 
titude of action. On that point I wish 
to pay a tribute not only to the mili- 
tary, but also to the civil authorities, 
for the great activity they displayed 
in making the preparations. I think 
that the House will feel that our thanks 
are fully and completely due to all 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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those who were engaged in those ope- 
rations, and who brought them to so 
successful an issue. Burmah having 
been thus rapidly conquered, the ques- 
tion, of course, arose as to the next step 
to be taken. The Papers presented 
show that a Proclamation was issued 
stating that Burmah had become a part 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions; and in 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :— 

“T have decided that the most certain method 
of insuring peace and order in those regions is 
to be found in the permanent incorporation of 
the Kingdom of Ava with my Empire.” 

At that time Lord Dufferin had not 
been at Mandalay, and had not had the 
opportunity which he has since had of 
examining into the state of affairs on 
the spot. Since we have acceded to 
Office, Lord Dufferin has sent home a 
Report stating fully the views he had 
formed after examining for himself 
the state of affairs in Upper Burmah. 
He informs Her Majesty’s Government 
that having himself felt disposed at first 
rather towards the formation of Upper 
Burmah into a Native State under Bri- 
tish protection, yet, after a careful exa- 
mination of all the circumstances on the 
spot, he was convinced that such a course 
was inexpedient and impracticable. 
Having received that opinion in unmis- 
takable terms from the Viceroy, in 
whom, in common with Her Majesty’s 
late Government, we placed the highest 
confidence—having regard to the fact 
that Her Majesty’s late Government 
have already announced in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speeeh that the King- 
dom of Ava would be permanently in- 
corporated in the British Empire, and 
looking also to the Proclamation which 
by their instructions had been issued in 
Burmah—taking all those things into 
consideration, we have decided without 
hesitation that the proper course to be 
pursued—and that course the Viceroy has 
been instructed to pursue—is to maintain 
Burmah under the direct administration 
of the British Crown. As regards the 
further arrangements to be made, the 
House will not be surprised when I say 
that at so early a period, the Viceroy 
having just, after a few days’ sojourn 
in Mandalay, left that capital, we have 
not been able to mature the details of 
administration, and they are at this 
moment being carefully considered by 
us in communication with the Viceroy. 
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While we are entirely agreed in our de- 
cision, looking to all the circumstances of 
the case, I do not pretend to look with 
unmixed satisfaction upon an addition to 
our responsibilities in India; but I 
believe the necessity has been forced 
upon us. I doubt whether those who 
speak lightly of these accessions to our 

mpire duly weigh all that is involved. 
There may be advantages in our pos- 
session of Burmah; but, on the other 
hand, there aredrawbacks. Forces will 
have to be employed there which might 
be usefully employed elsewhere. Of 
late years we have wisely made it our 
policy to avoid as much as possible the 
annexation of Native States, and not to 
give rise to the feeling that we were 
desirous of swaliowing up those States. 
Do not, however, suppose that in making 
these remarks I am passing auy censure 
upon those who have been engaged in 
the operations in Burmah, or that the 
Government are not desirous of making 
the best of the present position of 
affairs. The necessity is forced upon us, 
and the position is one in which the pre- 
sent and the late Government concur in 
accepting. My hone and belief is, that 
we shall so govern this addition to 
Her Majesty’s Empire that it will 
conduce to the happiness and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of the country, 
and result in an increase of our trade 
with China, which may become ulti- 
mately very great. As Ihave mentioned 
China, it would not be inopportune to 
say—and I know in what I am about to 
state 1 shall have the concurrence of 
noble Lords opposite—that in consider- 
ing the relations between Upper Burmah 
and China there is the utmost desire 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to treat all matters that may arise 
in a most friendly spirit with regard to 
China. I believe also that China is 
most friendly disposed towards Her 
Majesty’s Government; and where there 
exists a friendly disposition on both 
sides and strong common interests, I 
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that a close and cordial friendship may 
be formed. Your Lordships may also 
desire that I should give some infor- 
mation as to the present condition of 
Burmah. With regard to that I will 
say, in the first place, that there has, 
no doubt, been a great deal of dacoity 
since our occupation of the country ; 
| but it must be remembered that da- 
|coits have always been there. The 
| Viceroy informs me that dacoity has 
| been exceptionally rife owing to Thee- 
_baw’s misgovernment, and that the 
| proceedings of the dacoits have been 
very cruel and barbarous. These pro- 
ceedings, however, have not, the Vice- 
roy says, been directed against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but against inno- 
cent villagers. It is the duty of the 
authority we have set up to protect the 
innocent villagers against these men, 
who have been guilty of murder and 
plundering of the very worst kind. My 
noble Friend the Viceroy assures me 
that in the execution of this duty there 
has been no unnecessary severity. He 
says that the general pacification of the 
country is proceeding as rapidly as can 
be reasonably expected. The country, 
however, is large and overspread with 
jungle, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect the immediate establishment of 
peace. Then, with regard to what is 
called indiscriminate punishment on the 
part of the military officers, the Viceroy 
says in one of his most recent tele- 
grams— 

‘*Tt is certainly not true that prisoners are 
indiscriminately shot by troops. Executions at 
Mandalay by military during past six weeks 
have been cases of convicted offenders sentenced 
by civil officers. Elsewhere, when troops take 
marauders red-handed, leaders are occasionally 
shot ; in each case all act upon advice of civil 
officers who accompany columns. It is difficult 
to discriminate between insurgents and dacoits ; 
both classes plunder and kill innocent villagers, 
and compel peaceable people to join them. Tt 
must be understood that these bands have not 
come into existence since our arrival, but that 
dacoity has been long rife in the country.” 


This is the latest information I have 














think we may anticipate that we shall | from the Viceroy as to the present con- 
bring any discussion which we may have | dition of affairsin Burmah. I have no 
with the Chinese Government with re-| reason to think that any additional force 
gard to the frontier to a satisfactory | will be required beyond that now em- 
conclusion. We should be on the most) ployed. On the contrary, I have heard 
cordial terms with China; and I think | from the Viceroy that there is even a 
everyone will see that China, on her | ssibility already of some reduction 
part, can have no jealousy of us in that| being made in the force. As to the 
quarter. It is for the interests of both! probable cost of the operations, the 
Empires that they should act towards| Viceroy informs me that it will not ex- 
each other on the frontier in such a way ceed 40 lakhs. At the old rate of ex- 
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change that would be £400,000 ; at the sion. He did not gather that it was 
resent rate it is about £300,000 ster- “necessary that the Resolution of the 
ing. The able Commissioner of Lower noble Earl should be brought forward 
Burmah, Mr. Bernard, thinks it probable within a month after the meeting of 
that the deficit for the first two, three, | Parliament. But it had been out of the 
or four years will not exceed £20,000 or power of the present Government to 
£30,000. It is very probable that after | bring it forward within the month. 
that period the Expenditure of the coun-|They were, however, to be credited 
try will be balanced by the Revenue, with the desire to bring the Resolution 
and that eventually there will be a sur- forward as soon after the month as pos- 
plus. There is this tu be said with re- sible. It was not necessary for him to 
= tothose estimates—that since Lower go into the reasons why the late Govern- 

urmah fn | been ome rac ty - em — it right - eens 
progress has been remarkable as ade should be annexed; but he might say 
and all other elements of prosperity. that the Expedition and annexation were 
No other portion of Her Majesty’s ‘not undertaken solely with the idea of 
Dominions has made greater progress| extending our mercantile enterprize. 
than Lower Burmah. Whether or not| They had responsibilities extending to 
Upper Burmah will make may —_ f ow —_—o In judging 
progress, we may reasona ope | 0 e matter, e circumstances 
that the administration of the uate which led up to the Expedition must be 
which the Viceroy intends shall be con- taken into consideration. The various 
ducted cheaply will result before long | acts of interference with Her Majesty’s 








in the Revenue surpassing the Expen- 
diture. The expenditure of the Expe- 
dition is calculated as not amounting to 
more than £300,000 up to 31st of March, 
which cannot be regarded as a large | 
sum; and it can hardly be contended | 
that this is not a case in which the In-: 
dian Revenues may fairly be charged 
with it. In conclusion, his Lordship | 
moved the Resolution of which he had | 
given Notice. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That Her Majesty having directed a mili- 
tary expedition of Her forces charged upon 
Indian revenues to be despatched against the 
King of Ava, this House consents that the 
revenues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the military operations which may 
be carried on beyond the external frontiers of | 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.’’—( The Earl | 





subjects on the part ofthe Burmese 
Government; their indifference to the 
Treaties entered into in 1856, 1862, and 
1867 ; their relations with other Powers 
as well as England—all these matters 
had to be considered. As the noble Earl 
had mentioned the civil officials at Ma- 
dras, who were so active in forwarding 
the Expedition, he might add a word 
for the Madras troops, who had not had 
many opportunities of meeting an enemy 
in the field, but had on recent occasions 
shown themselves most conspicuous in 
actual warfare. He was glad that the 


course which Her Majesty’s late Govern- 


ment thought it most advisable to pur- 
sue with regard to the annexation of 
Upper Burmah would be followed by 
Her Majesty’s present Goverament. He 


| was entirely unable to agree with the 

tee jremarks which the noble Marquess 
Lorp HARRIS said, it was gra- | opposite (the Marquess of Ripon) made 
tifying to the Members of the late Go- | in a speech he delivered in the autumn, 
vernment to find that their undertaking that from among the Royal Princes of 
in Burmah met with the approval of Her | Burmah could be found one capable of 
Majesty’s present Advisers. He thought | ascending the Throne. No doubt, the 
that the noble Earl would perhaps now | noble Marquess would have had ample 
admit that the paragraph in the Speech | choice, for King Theebaw’s father left 
from the Throne referring to this matter | over 70 children; but he should not 
was not too long, or inserted by way of | have had envied him the task of se- 
excuse for the operations in Burmah. | lection, for, from what he heard, he 
He was glad to hear that the Commission should doubt any one of them being 
which the late Government had thought | fitted for so onerous a position. The 
of moving for with regard to India was | noble Earl referred to the annexation of 
to be appointed ; and he trusted that one | Native States. He entirely agreed with 
result would be that those who differed the remarks of the noble Earl on that 
on the clauses of the Act of Parliament | point. Great stress had been laid on 
would come to some satisfactory conclu- | the fact that the Native Princes of India 
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might be under the impression that a 
policy of annexation would be pursued 
in India also. He could not understand 
the reasons for such an apprehension. 
It was not the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government nor of late Governments. 
Quite the contrary. Only the other day 
the fortress of Gwalior was restored to the 
Prince ; not very long since the Nizam 
of Hyderabad and the Rajah of Mysore 
were restored to power; and the Maha- 
rajah Holkar had, on several occasions, 
received very considerable honours. On 
all those occasions the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been quite 
different from a policy of annexation of 
the Native States; and as long as the 
Native Princes governed their territories 
with justice and moderation so long 
might they be assured that they would 
be continued in the government. He 
believed that there was the greatest 
hope for the peace of the world in the 
proximity of Ghina and Great Britain. 
The neighbourhood of two such trading 
nations argued well for the prospect of 
peace in that part of the world. When 
the late Government were in power fre- 
quent reports of acts of dacoity in Upper 
Burmah came to this country. He was 
afraid that dacoity was the normal state 
of things in Upper Burmah ; and it was 
not wonderful that those who felt their 
occupation going should endeavour to 
strike one last blow for it. He was 
glad to hear from the noble Lord that 
there were great hopes of the country 
being brought into a peaceable condition 
without much delay ; and he trusted that 
in a very short time the people might 
be able to settle down to their business, 
and that we should find, as in the Lower 
Province, that the Revenue, business, 
and trade of the country had increased 
at an enormous rate. He would not go 
into all the circumstances which led Her 
Majesty’s late Government to think 
that annexation was the proper course, 
but would only say that they acted solely 
from a feeling of the responsibility at- 
taching to them in governing British 
India, and recognized it to be their duty 
to the people of Lower Burmah as well 
as of India to insist that the Treaties to 
which Theebaw was a party should be 
recognized by him, that justice and 
honest treatment should be dealt out to 
those who were trading in that country, 
and that no exclusive influence should 
be allowed to any other nation. 
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Tae Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE: On the 
part of the Army I desire to say that I 
entirely agree with what has been said 
on both sides of the House as to the 
manner in which the military operations 
have been conducted. I entirely endorse 
the statement of the Secretary of State 
for India that the fact that this Exped 
a very bloodless and a very short i- 
tion adds to the credit of those engaged 
in it. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he thought the military operations in 
Burmah were justified by all the circum- 
stances of the case. He also thought, 
having read with attention the Blue Book 
which had been circulated among their 
Lordships, that the greatest moderation 
had been exercised by successive Ad- 
ministrations in dealing with the affairs 
of Burmah. It had been shown by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Cranbrook), 
by Lord Hartington, and by his noble 
Friend, now Secretary of State for India 
(the Earl of Kimberley), by his noble 
Friend below him (the Marquess of Ripon) 
and by the present Viceroy of India. The 
particular persons who might have to 
deal with questions of that kind as they 
arose formed an important element in 
the conclusion at which a Government 
might arrive. Two of the officers con- 
cerned, Sir Charles Aitchison and Mr. 
Bernard, were well known for their 
high character and great moderation of 
opinions. He quite agreed that in 
forming a judgment in this matter they 
must look to all the circumstances of the 
case, and also to circumstances extending 
over many years; for difficulties with 
Burmah arose before the year 1879. He 
would not like it to be supposed that the 
war had followed in consequence of any 
troubles connected with a British Com- 
pany trading in Burmah, or of any 
matters of that kind. The causes which 
had produced this war were far more 
important, extending over many years, 
and involving circumstances of far 
greater moment than any trading diffi- 
culties. There was no doubt, whatever 
the cause of the war might be, that the 
operations had been admirably or- 
ganized and successfully carried out ; and 
he was glad to hear the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Harris) pay a tribute to 
the conduct of the Madras Army, which 
came from him with peculiar grace in 
consequence of his hereditary connec- 
tion with that Presidency. It was 
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a great advantage to that Army to 
have an opportunity of showing what 
they could do. As to the question of 
annexation, he looked upon it as one of 
the very highest importance; and he 
would certainly have preferred if it had 
been found possible to have avoided the 
annexation of Burmah. But he was, at 
the same time, fully aware of the great 
difficulties attending any other arrange- 
ment, and he was prepared to accept with 
confidence the deliberate opinion ex- 
pressed by Lord Dufferin on the subject, 
that the only course that could be taken 
with a proper regard to the interests of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions in India was 
to incorporate Burmah in Her Majesty’s 
Empire. He must, however, express his 
regret that neither in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech, nor in what had fallen 
from his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State, nor in the speech of the noble 
Lord opposite, had there been any men- 
tion whatever made of the most import- 
ant announcement that was ever made 
by the English Government since the time 
of its first connection with India—he re- 
ferred to the Proclamation of the year 
1858, in which it was announced that 
Her Majesty did not desire any exten- 
sion of Her Dominions in India. That 
was one of the most solemn steps ever 
taken by any Government; and he would 
have liked to see, at the same time that 
the necessity for annexation was an- 
nounced, some words used at any rate to 
show that the great principle that except 
under imperative circumstances annexa- 
tion should not be resorted to, would be 
adhered to. He did not, however, attri- 
bute the omission of any notice of that 
Proclamation to anything more than 
accident, and certainly not to any dis- 
position on the other side of the House to 
depart from the great principle that it 
announced, for the noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
shown by his conduct, in respect to the 
Mysore State and upon other occasions, 
that he accepted and adopted the policy 
announced in the Proclamation. With 
regard to the question of the interpre- 
tation of the 55th section of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, this was an occasion, 
if ever there was one, on which it was 
necessary to refer to it. It was well 
known that the object and intention 
of that section was to place a check 
on the Prerogative of the Crown with re- 
spect to the declaration of war in India, 
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That was the explanation which was 
ore by the Earl of Derby and by Lord 

consfield (Mr. Disraeli) at the time. 
The latter, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said, in the House of Com- 
mons, on July 6, 1858— 


“The power of declaring peace and war 
might be left to the Sovereign under the Consti- 
tution of this country, and with a House of 
Commons that voted the Supplies and had a 
legitimate and constitutional mode of expressing 
its opinion. But if the power of declaring war 
and peace was left entirely in the hands of the 
Sovereign in India there were not the means of 
controlling its exercise that existed in this 
country, and a policy might be pursued ex- 
tremely injurious to the national interests.” 
—(3 Hansard, [151] 1014) 


And he called it a ‘‘ salutary and politic 
provision.” The present Prime Minister 
was the originator of that section; and he 
had expressed the opinion more than 
once, with the greatest deliberation, that 
it was the distinct intention of the section 
that the consent of both Houses of Par- 
liament should precede warlike opera- 
tions in India, except in the case of in- 
vasion or of urgent necessity. In the 
present case there was no dispute that 
the war was necessary, neither was there 
any dispute, he (the Earl of North- 
brook) presumed, that there was no 
great urgency in the case. But, sup- 
posing in the opinion of both Houses 
of Parliament this war were an un- 
just one. What possible remedy would 
there be? The war was over and the 
country had been annexed. He thought 
their Lordships would see that the pro- 
vision in the Act which was delibe- 


rately intended by both Houses of Par- 
liament to place a check on the exer- 
cise of the Prerogative of the Crown 
had unfortunately become a dead letter, 
and that matters remained precisely in 
the condition they were before the Go- 


vernment of India Act was passed. 
Whatever opinion they might hold on 
the subject, there could be no doubt that 
that was the practical result; and he 
confessed that he was somewhat asto- 
nished to hear his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for India say that this 
matter was to be referred to a Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament. If ever 
there was a case which did not require 
elucidation by a Committee this was it. 
Undoubtedly the highest authorities 
differed with respect to the interpre- 
tation of the clause; but there could 
be no doubt that the result of this dif- 
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ference of opinion was that the inten- 
tions of Parliament had become illu- 
sory. He ventured to submit to Her 
Majesty’s Government that it was hardly 
a case for inquiry. It was a case in- 
volving important considerations as to 
what limitations ought to be placed on 
the Prerogative of the Crown; and he 
thought it was too much to ask for a 
Committee consisting of both Houses of 
Parliament to help Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to come to a conclusion as to 
what really ought to be done to remedy 
this state of things. The Prime Minister 
had admitted more than once that the 
law had been broken. This matter 
was one of grave importance, and he 
trusted that the Government would not 
make the announcement of their conclu- 
sion as final, but that they would give a 
deliberate conclusion on this matter, and 
announce it to their Lordships. Not 
only had this war been undertaken, but 
a territory, he believed as large as 
France, had been annexed to the British 
Empire without the cognizance by Par- 
liament of the fact, and without any 
possibility that Parliament could inter- 
fere, if it had wished to do so, by an 
Address to the Crown, to retrace the 
steps which the Government had taken. 
This annexation was announced within 
a fortnight of the meeting of Parliament. 
The Proclamation was issued on the 31st 
of December, and Parliament met on the 
12th of January. The final step was even 
taken before the late Government had 
time to receive a deliberate expression 
of opinion from the Viceroy of India. 
That expression of opinion had only been 
received since the late Government left 
Office ; so they had, notwithstanding the 
attempt to place a check on the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, made in 1858, a war 
for which there was really no urgency, 
which was entered into without the con- 
sent of Parliament ; in addition to which 
a large territory was annexed without 
any possibility of the opinion of Parlia- 
ment being expressed as to whether that 
annexation was rightor wrong. He did 
not entertain the opinion that this matter 
could be left alone and handed over to 
a Committee of both Houses to inquire 
into. It was a question which the Go- 
vernment ought to take into their serious 
consideration, more especially after the 
strong expression of opinion on the part 
of the Prime Minister, and decide on 
their own responsibility what should 
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or should not be the real power of the 
Houses of Parliament with respect to 
matters affecting in so serious a degree 
the interests—it might be, indeed, the 
safety—of the Indian Empire, and the 
best interests of this country. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I do not 
propose to discuss the question raised 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of North- 
brook) because Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have adopted the course disputed 
by him. I wish, however, to say that 
the late Lord Derby in 1867 said, most 
distinctly, that it was never intended to 
control the Prerogative of the Sovereign, 
and the only thing intended was to put 
a check on the expenditure by Parlia- 
ment. The present Prime Minister’s 
statement was no doubt strong as to a 
particular case; but he admitted that, 
when there were special circumstances, 
it would be necessary to proceed with- 
out the consent of Parliament. I am 
one of those who think that one of the 
best courses connected with the proceed- 
ings in Burmah was that the blow fol- 
lowed the word, and that there was no 
time for getting up a contest which 
might have led to a large amount of 
bloodshed, disastrous to that country 
and injurious to this, and by acting 
promptly and decisively the affair was 
brought to an end. With respect to 
the Committee, it will not be charged 
with the interpretation of the clause, 
but whether the ambiguity of the clause 
is such as to need some legislation to put 
it right. I must warn my noble Friend 
that we must not interpret Statutes by 
those who may have brought them in, but 
by the Legal Authorities who have to 
construe them at the present day. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
greatly obliged to my noble Friend for 
giving me this opportunity of saying 
that Her Majesty’s Government attach 
the highest importance to the observance 
of the principles laid down in the famous’ 
Proclamation of 1858. Nothing has 
done more to form and strengthen Her 
Majesty’s rule in India than the steady 
adherence to those principles; and the 
Native Princes of India will understand 
that, in the present case, the exception 
only proves the rule, and that there is no 
intention on the part of the present Go- 
vernment, and certainly no probability of 
any intention on the part of any Govern- 
ment which holds power in this country, 


to depart from the principles of that Pro- 
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clamation. With to the second 
point, I have to point out that it is not 
a very unusual course to refer toa Com- 
mittee the examination of the manner in 
which an Act of Parliament is worked, 
especially when two clauses of that Act 
have been declared to be ambiguous. 
It is not that the Committee will have to 
determine the meaning of the Act; but 
they have to consider whether, by the 
light of experience which we have ob- 
tained since the Act came into force, that 
portion of the Act, or any other portion 
of it, requires amendment. I think that 
such a course is more likely to lead to 
a satisfactory result than that this 
isolated subject should be dealt with by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I cannot entirely admit, what the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty (the 
Earl of Northbrook) seems to assume, 
that the clause of the Act of Parliament 
is not carried out in its original inter- 
pretation. I do not venture to offer any 
interpretation myself as to what that 
clause may mean; but I have a very 
distinct recollection of the occasion 
when it was inserted, and I do not 
think that the intention of Parliament 
has been in the least degree frustrated. 
What was the circumstance which in- 
duced Parliament to insert that clause? 
It was the Persian War of 1857, a war 
that was undertaken by the Indian Go- 
vernment, paid for by the Indian Go- 
vernment, and concluded by them with- 
out the circumstance coming under the 
review of Parliament in any way what- 
ever. It was held that that was uncon- 
stitutional; that it gave the Queen a 

ower in India which she did not possess 
in England; but I never understood 
then, and I do not believe it ever was 
the intention of making the consent of 
Parliament a condition precedent before 
the Government went to war. That is 
not the law of England, and it was not 
intended to make it the law in India. 
What was intended was that in the case 
of wars w by the Indian Govern- 
ment, like those waged by England, the 
whole matter should necessarily come 
under the control and judgment of Par- 
liament, so that the action of the Execu- 
tive might be condemned or approved. 
In that sense, when you remember the 
precedent of the Persian War, I believe 
the clause has done its work, because 
each successive war undertaken from 
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the Indian Revenues has been submitted 
to Parliament and approved. There is 
another matter which was referred to in 
the course of this debate of so much im- 
portance that I venture to add a word 
with respect to it—that is the bearing 
of this Burmese War upon the Procla- 
mation of 1858. Of course, I entirely 
concur with the noble Lords when they 
say that nothing can be further from 
the minds of statesmen on either side of 
the House than to impair in the slight- 
est degree the sacredness of the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the Government in 
that Proclamation; but I do not believe 
that this Burmese War has even ap- 
parently effected them. That Procla- 
mation was addressed to the Native 
Princes, who were the Queen’s allies 
and feudatories in India at that time; 
and the King of Burmah never admitted 
that he stood in any such relation to the 
Queen. That Proclamation was no 
more addressed to the King of Burmah 
than to the Emperor of Russia, or the 
Ameer of Samarcand. It was addressed 
to those Native Princes who stood in a 
relation of allegiance to the paramount 
Power; and, therefore, what hasoccurred 
in Burmah is not an infraction of the 
Proclamation. I should be very sorry 
indeed if the slightest doubt were to 
be entertained as to the sanctity of that 
Proclamation. I would avoid even say- 
ing that the exception has proved the 
rule. There has been no exception, and 
the Proclamation remains in all its in- 
tegrity. The course of this debate has 
been thoroughly satisfactory to the 
Members of the late Government, for it 
has been well established that this war 
was not undertaken through any greed 
of annexation, or through any desire to 
extend British trade. It has been re- 
cognized that it was actually forced 
upon us. The noble Earl has blamed 
us a little by implication because we did 
not wait for Parliament to assemble 
before giving orders for the commence- 
ment of hostile operations. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that what he had referred to was the 
annexation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: The 
noble Earl will remember that annexa- 
tion is not a matter dealt with in the 
slightest degree in the Act of Parlia- 
ment. It only deals with military ope- 
rations. With respect to those opera- 
tions, I do not wish to penetrate deeply 
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into the question, which is a very delicate 
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one. The subject came before me as 
Foreign Minister, and it was from the 
point of view of the Foreign Office 
that we determined that no delay 
should take place before action was 
taken. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India repudiated, and 
very justly, in his speech the idea that 
we had undertaken this war for the 
purpose of extending our trade, and 
showed that the question whether there 
should not be more interference in the 
affairs of Burmah has been under the 
attention of the India Office for a good 
many years. I myself remember asking 
Lord Lawrence in consultation 20 years 
ago; whether some measures could not 
be taken for bringing the Government 
of Burmah to a more reasonable frame 
of mind and stopping the misgovern- 
ment of the country; and I believe that 
it was nothing but a desire to avoid 
annexation, or any such breach of our 
ordinary practice, that induced the Go- 
vernment to tolerate the state of affairs 
in Burmah for so many years. It was 
only the necessity of their position 
which forced the Indian Government to 
break that reserve at last. I believe 
that no war has been more thoroughly 
justified; and in a year ortwo the change 
that has been made will result in advan- 
tage not only to the people in our Indian 
Empire, but also to the people whom 
we have now subjected to the beneficent 
rule of the Queen. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA said, 
that no one who had read the Blue 
Book relating to our affair with Burmah, 
or was acquainted with the history of 
our earliest relations with that country, 
could attribute for a moment the motive 
of commercial advantage or the exten- 
sion of trade as the incentive to war. 
No other nation in the world would‘ have 
been so long-suffering and patient under 
the injuries and insults of the Burmese 
Government as the British nation. The 
Burmese had been from the beginnin 
aggressive neighbours. They Gouiel 
Assam and Chittagong, and, but for our 
seroraen would have conquered Lower 

engal. The action of the Burmese in 
endeavouring to form close relations 
with other European nations whose only 
means of approaching them would have 
been through our territory was likely to 
create serious complications with those 
nations. Taking into consideration the 
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value of the mineral resources of Bur- 
mah and the routes which it supplied 
through Bhamo for trade with China, he 
believed the country would amply repay 
the expenses of its administration. The 
Punjab, which when first annexed was 
considered likely to be an unprofitable 
acquisition, afforded an apposite ex- 
ample. Sir John Lawrence had very 
anxious doubts regarding the Revenue of 
that country, which was also liable to 
the same disturbances as those now pre- 
valent in Burmah. Bands of dacoits 
committed acts of violence and blood- 
shed, and the frontiers were disturbed. 
Sir John Lawrence, by very severe exe- 
cutions, put down acts of violence, and 
the frontiers were gradually reduced to 
order, as, no doubt, would be the case in 
Burmah in a short time. It was ex- 
tremely gratifying to all who were con- 
nected with and interested in India to 
hear the thorough approval expressed on 
both sides of the House of the manner 
in which the Viceroy of India and the 
forces employed had conducted the con- 
quest and annexation of that country. 


Motion agreed to. 


MARRIAGES VALIDITY BILL.—(No. 11.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that its object was to 
remove the doubts which surrounded 
certain marriages contracted between 
English and Scotch parties. It often 
occurred that two people, one of whom 
was Scotch, desired to be married in an 
English parish church by banns. The 
banns of the party residing in England 
were published in the ordinary way. 
The Scotch party to the contract pro- 
duced on the wedding day a certificate 
stating that the marriage had been pro- 
claimed in an Established Church in 
Scotland, and that no objection had been 
raised. The clergyman in England, 
acting upon this certificate, and consider- 
ing it as equivalent to a proclamation of 
banns, married the parties. It was clear 
to anyone who looked at the Statute 
4 Geo. IV., c. 76, that the Scotch certifi- 
eate did not satisfy the conditions of 
the Act, which required that the banng 
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should be published in the express 
words of the rubric ing the ser- 
vice for the solemnization of matrimony 
in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
result of this state of things was that 
doubt had been thrown upon the validity 
of such marriages as he had described. 
He had from time to time warned the 
clergy in his diocese that it was danger- 
ous to marry parties on the strength of 
the Scotch certificate, which, however, 
appeared such a plausible document that 
it was difficult for clergymen to realize 
the danger to which the contracting 
parties were exposed. The purpose of 
the Bill was to remove all doubts as to 
the validity of marriages performed in 
the way which he had described. The 
measure consisted practically of a clause 
found in a Bill passed in 1885 by their 
Lordships with the object of validating 
certain marriages. The Bill failed to 
pass in the other House. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
with very little encouragement he would 
be prepared to re-introduce the Bill to 
which the right rev. Prelate had re- 
ferred. It was very desirable to put an 
end to the continual recurrence of spe- 
cial legislation to render valid marriages 
about which there were doubts. A very 
good case had been made out for the 
second reading of the Bill before the 
House. It was unfortunate that persons, 
for want of such legislation, should find 
themselves in a position of uncertainty 
about the validity of their marriage. 
The Bill which passed through this 
House last year was carefully guarded 
against any possibility of opening the door 
to loosely-contracted marriages ; it was 
limited to solemn marriages in church, or 
other place of worship, or in a Regis- 
trar’s office; and it was limited to in- 
formalities, not in the neglect of, but in 
the compliance with, those forms re- 
quired by the existing Marriage Acts 
which exclude the notion of clandestine 
or hasty marriages. It was a dis- 
appointment to him that, on the change 
of Government, his Successor on the 
Woolsack did not accept the principle 
of the Bill, believing that it would 
open the door to dangerous laxity. He 
still believed it would be better to pass 
a general measure that would obviate 
the necessity of dealing with classes of 
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cases, and would remove doubts as to 
legal validity where the error was one 
of form, and not one of substance. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, that while 
he fully concurred in the principle of 
the Bill, he could not agree to the 
rinciple enunciated by the noble and 
earned Earl opposite (the Earl of Sel- 
borne) that a general Act should be 
passed to legalize d priori all marriages 
in which there had been a doubt. He 
was quite unable to conjecture the 
amount of confusion and uncertainty 
which would arise were any such Bill 
passed. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


PARLIAMENT—VENTILATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ROOMS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther any steps have been taken during 
the Recess to improve the ventilation of 
the Committee Rooms ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (The 
Earl of Mortey), in reply, said, that 
changes had been made with the view 
of obviating the objections to the bad 
ventilation of the Committee Rooms. 
Larger provision had been made for the 
ingress of fresh air and the egress of 
foul air, and he hoped the results would 
be satisfactory. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND 
(* BOYCOTTING,” &c.) 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount CRANBROOK, in rising to 
ask the Lord President of the Council, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
lay upon the Table such information as 
can be given without injury to the Public 
Service on the present condition of Ire- 
land in respect to ‘‘ Boycotting” and such 
outrages ? said: My Lords, since I gave 
Notice of the Question things have hap- 
pened which have made it even more 
important to ask it than it was before. 
The mode in which Questions as to the 
policy of the Government have been 
met in this House has relieved me from 
a difficulty; and I do not intend, after 
the failure of my noble Friends (Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Ashbourne), as re- 
'spects the policy of the Government, to 
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endeavour to extort an answer. It seems 
to me that the Chief of the Government, 
the master of the pack, has adopted Sir 
Edmund Henderson’s device of putting 
muzzles on all the pack in this House, 

robably from some fear that the rabies 
with which they are supposed to be in- 
fected might be prematurely manifested. 
The noble Earl (Earl Spencer), when 
he spoke at the beginning of the Session, 
addressed himself to the late Govern- 
ment as if they had been guilty of great 
laches, by which they had produced a 
state of things in Ireland which he 
ventured to say was “tenfold, and even 
a hundredfold,” worse than that which 
existed when he was responsible for the 
government of Ireland. He said that 
we had interfered with the progress of 
law and order. I do not intend to go 
into a defence of the late Government. 
For the purpose of my Question I will 
assume that everything was as stated by 
the noble Ear], and that, in consequence 
of our policy, there was such an increase 
in the force of the National League, 
which no man can separate from ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting,” as to make it tenfold or a 
hundredfold worse than it was when he 
left Treland. Well, my Lords, what fol- 
lows from that? Why, that there is 
tenfold or a hundredfold more necessity 
for action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I have taken the opportunity of 
refreshing my memory with a reference 
to the report of the noble Earl’s speech ; 
and I find that the noble Earl said 
it was absolutely necessary that some 
part of the Crimes Act should be re- 
enacted. The noble Earl, addressing 
himself to my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Ashbourne), said— 


“TI would ask the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
whether he can now rely upon a jury in Ireland 
for convicting a man committed for agrarian 
crime, or crime connected with agrarian mat- 
ters? I ask him, can he now rely?” 


He afterwards said— 

“T greatly fear that the condition of Ireland, 
with regard to intimidation and ‘ Boycotting,’ 
is more serious than it has ever been before. 
... . I maintain that it has increased tenfold 
or a hundredfold since I had the responsibility 
of the Irish Government.” 


I want to ask what is going to be done 
with this intimidation and ‘‘ Boycot- 
ting?” Is it to be stopped, or is it 
to be left to simmer and get higher, 
perhaps to boiling point, before any- 
thing is done with respect to it? We 
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are told that we are not yet in posses- 
sion of the policy of o. Goeetemaen 
even as to the maintenance of social 
order; but have they a policy? Mr. 
Chamberlain says—‘‘ We cannot give 
it, because we have not one.” But the 
question of a general policy for Ireland 
is one thing, and the duty of the Execu- 
tive is quite another thing. The want 
of a policy on the part of the Government 
of Ireland may be a serious matter. 
This is also a point which has been much 
altered by what has passed in ‘‘ another 
place.” Mr. Morley says that the ques- 
tion whether he or any other English 
Minister shall rule Ireland is approach- 
ing solution one way or the other. I 
should like to ask whether, if the rule 
of Englishmen is to cease in Ireland, 
Irishmen will be allowed to take part in 
the ruling of England? It seems to 
me that that question must arise. But 
this becomes a very serious matter, in- 
deed, when you are dealing with the 
question of what an English Minister 
will do. First of all, he disparages 
English rule, and takes upon himself a 
duty which certainly is quite inconsis- 
tent with the duty of the Executive 
Government, because he says he is goin 

to take the place of the Court of Appea 

practically, and revise the decisions of 
the Courts; he will not execute the de- 
crees of the Courts unless hv is satisfied 
that they are just. I know Mr. Morley 
has qualified that. He says the ques- 
tion— 

‘* Whether or not the Forces of the Crown 
should be used in carrying out every eviction 
for which the shadow of a legal title or justi- 
fication can be made out is a question which 
Executive Ministers must decide upon for 
themselves on their own responsibility upon 


each case as it arises.’ 
I know he said afterwards that he 
meant that the Military Forces— 

“Were not to execute decrees—that is, judi- 
cial decrees — which, on the ground of public 
policy as well as that of equity, may seem un- 
advisable or unnecessary.” 

The Military Forces, however, in Ireland 
are those who are military armed, and they 
include the Constabulary. The Consta- 
bulary Force are by no means like the 
police of this country. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think that it is a toler- 
able thing for a partizan Minister to 
judge as to what decrees he shall exe- 
cute, or as to what period the ordinary 
Civil Authorities will fail to execute the 
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law? The first duty of a Government is 
to maintain law and order; and no one 
knows that better than the noble Earl 
opposite, who recently occupied the posi- 
tion of Lord Lieutenant. Let me do the 
noble Earl justice. I have never said a 
word about his tenure of Office except 
as to the courage and ability with which 
he carried out his duties, and as to the 
way he grappled with crime and outrage 
in Ireland. Taw call upon him, in con- 
formity with what he has said, to take 
the steps which he called upon us to 
take. The noble Earl has stated that 
the condition of the country was a hun- 
dredfold worse than when he had charge 
of the Government. ‘‘ Boycotting” and 
the National League are inextricably 
involved with one another in Ireland. 
It is said that rents in some parts of Ire- 
land are collected ; but that is not where 
the National League exists. The two 
things are connected in a manner which 
shows the importance of dealing with 
one and the other. I do not want to 
say more at this hour of the evening; 
but I call upon the noble Earl to see 
that law and order are enforced without 
delay, and without waiting for the policy 
which some time or other is to come forth 
from Her Majesty’s Government. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer): My Lords, 
I think I have some right to complain 
that the noble Viscount opposite has un- 
necessarily raised a question of consider- 
able importance without having given 
any Notice to me or the House on the 
subject. No doubt the question is one of 
great importance ; but I only came down 
here prepared to answer the Question 
- upon the Paper by the noble 

iscount. I am quite prepared to tell 
your Lordships what Returns the Go- 
vernment are ready to give with respect 
to intimidation and outrages and the 
like in Ireland ; but I am not prepared 
to follow the noble Viscount in a matter 
which really involves the whole question 
of the policy of the Government in Ire- 
land, and I am certainly not bound to 
do so on a casual Question. If I followed 
the noble Viscount it would carry me 
through the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, and I am certainly not prepared 
to go into that to-night. The noble 
Viscount, after referring to what passed 
the other night in this House, said he 
was not going to try to draw out the 
Members of the Government with regard 
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to their policy. I cannot congratulate 
him on having carried out his expressed 
intention; for he did, I think, try very 
hard to put the case in such a way that 
I should disclose the policy of the Go- 
vernment with regard to this subject. 
The statement I made on the first even- 
ing of the Session in this House I have 
not now with me. I did not think that 
this matter was coming on to-night, and 
therefore I did not have the opportunity 
of referring, as the noble Viscount had, 
to what I said on that occasion; and 
if I make some mistakes I must throw 
the blame upon him for not having 
given me Notice. My recollection is that 
I pressed the Government to give in- 
formation as to the condition of Ireland 
at the time I was then speaking. I be- 
lieve I then stated, though the report 
read by the noble Lord does not bear 
this out, that if we went by the ac- 
counts in the newspapers such and such 
a state of things had occurred. I 
therefore pressed the Government to 
give us reliable information. If the news- 
paper accounts were true I said the 
state of intimidation in Ireland was ten- 
fold, perhaps one-hundredfold, worse 
than what it was when I had the honour 
and responsibility of government in that 
country. I believe what I pressed for 
then was for reliable information as to 
the state of social order in Ireland, and 
that was a perfectly legitimate matter 
upon which to question the Government. 
I do not at all, therefore, blame thenoble 
Viscount for pressing me and the Go- 
vernment to give this information; and I 
am quite ready on the part of the Go- 
vernment, if this will satisfy him, to 
give a Return showing the number of 
cases of intimidation which have taken 
place under the ordinary law since the 
expiration of the Orimes Act last year— 
distinguishing between the cases dis- 
posed of at the Petty Sessions and 
Assizes and those made the subject of 
indictment, with the number of con- 
victions. This is the utmost we can do 
with regard to intimidation. The ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Boycotting” is rather a new 
one for official Returns. We are quite 
ready to give information in the posses- 
sion of the Irish Government as to the 
number of persons who are ‘ Boy- 
cotted.”” I believe we have Returns 
which were made up to the time when 
I was leaving Office. They were quite 
new Returns; therefore I am not sure 
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that we should rely upon them in so pre- 
cise a manneras on those which are actual 
cases tried before the magistrates and the 
Law Courts. The Returns of the latter 
cases, of course, are perfectly reliable. 
But if the House thinks it desirable 
that we should give the Returns I refer 
to I shall be perfectly ready to lay them 
on the Table. They are submitted by 
the best officers in the country, and 
they refer to persons that were ‘‘ Boy- 
cotted ’’ on specified dates—on the 30th 
of June, 30th of September, and the 
$list of December in last year. Then 
the noble Viscount, referring to the 
statement in ‘‘ another place” of a right 
hon. Colleague of mine, said that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is going to 
take the place of the Courts of Law, and 
settle what are proper and what are 
improper decrees for the military and 
police to put in force. I do not under- 
stand that the Chief Secretary has said 
anything of the sort. What he did say 
was that when a request was made for 
the military to be called in he should 
carefully consider whether necessity for 
the use of the military arose or not. He 
did not say that with regard to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, but simply 
made the statement with reference to 
the Military Forces. I will read the 
part of his speech which has reference 
to this matter. He says— 


““While we shall be very careful to exact 
respect for law, and very careful to see that 
every subject of the Queen has all those rights 
to which he is legally entitled, it will te our 
duty to look into the cases as they arise, and in 
no case where it can possibly be avoided shall 
we be inclined to resort to military force.” 


Now, I do not know whether the noble 
Viscount will differ from that. Will 
he say that the military should be 
used in the defence of the civil power 
on all occasions? I- must confess that 
during the years I had the honour of 
being Lord Lieutenant I always thought 
it a very grave thing indeed when it 
was uecessary to send the military in 
support of the civil power. It wasa 
most undesirable thing to do. Where 
it was expected that obstruction would 
take place, I always preferred to send 
as large a force of police as possible 
rather than of military, whether In- 
fantry or Cavalry. That is what I 
understand my right hon. Friend to 
mean. He did not say that he would 
never use the Forces of the Queen. 
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What he did say was that he would 
look into every case to see whether there 
was any necessity for bringing these 
Forces into use. I confess that that 
seems to me a very different thing from 
that which the noble Viscount has 
stated. As far as reluctance to use 
these Forces is concerned, I entirely 
concur with the Chief Secretary. 

Tue Marovess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, there is a remarkable con- 
trast between the anxiety shown by 
noble Lords opposite at the beginning 
of the Session not to allow one or two 
days to intervene before a policy was 
announced and their demand now that 
we should abstain from any questions as 
to a policy even upon matters that affect 
life and property in Ireland until the 
magical Ist of April arrives. Butif Her 
Majesty’s Government will not announce 
to us any policy I wish that they would 
carry that system of silence and reticence 
out completely. The policy which might 
convey some comfort and consolation to 
the Loyal Party in Ireland is scrupulously 
kept back, while a policy suitable for 
the consumption of the National League 
is announced in the other House. A 
‘no-rent manifesto” has been announced 
by Mr. Morley—at least, that is the way 
in which it will be interpreted by the 
tenants of Ireland. It is perfectly true 
that portions of the speech of Mr. Morley 
will bear the interpretations put upon 
them by the noble Earl ; but there are 
other portions which will be abstracted 
and circulated and sent about to the 
encouragement of tenants who abstain 
from fulfilling their legal contracts by 
conveying to their minds that those legal 
contracts will not be enforced unless 
the Chief Secretary, a known sympathizer 
with Mr. Parnell, considers them to be 
desirable and equitable. These are the 
words of Mr. Morley— 

“Decrees which, on the ground of public 
policy as well as that of equity, may seem in- 
advisable or unnecessary.”’ 

Now, there has been a strong effort on 
the part of the noble Earl to convert this 
statement of Mr. Morley into a much 
more innocent statement to the effect that 
he would be very reluctant, unless it was 
necessary, to use military force. But 
that is not what Mr. Morley said. Most 
of us, nay all of us, are very reluctant to 
employ military force where it is not 
necessary for the purpose of compelling 
fulfilment of contracts. But Mr. Morley 
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claims a totally different liberty, not to 
consider whether military force is neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of contracts, but 
to consider whether a contract in itself 
is one which is equitable, or which public 
policy requires should be fulfilled after 
the Court of Law had established the 
legality of thedemands, and to withhold 
military force as unnecessary if the con- 
tract should not approve itself to Mr. 
Morley’s judgment. That is going from 
a state of law to a state of absolute go- 
vernment, and is taking away the deci- 
sion of contracts from the Courts of Law 
and giving it into the hands of a Parlia- 
mentary officer deeply prejudiced against 
one of the classes that take part in these 
contracts. I can very well fancy that 
Her Majesty’s Government are very loth 
to accept such a doctrine, and deeply 


regret that it should have been an- |’ 


nounced by their Chief Secretary. But 
I must say that I think we require a 
more clear assurance that the policy 
which his words appear to sanction will 
not bein effect carried out. We require 
an assurance that the military will be 
employed, if it be necessary, in order to 
exact the fulfilment of contracts, whether 
these contracts are in equity or in policy 
pleasing to Mr. Morley or not. That is 
the dangerous part of the announcement 
that has been made. I confess that it 
seems to me that the Government are 
accepting a very deep responsibility 
when they refuse not fora few days, but 
for six weeks, to announce any policy at 
all with respect to the maintenance of 
law and the preservation of life and 
property in Ireland. At all events, if 
they do refuse such an enactment, let 
them repudiate in clear language the 
most unfortunate invitation which the 
authorized Representative of the Irish 
Government has addressed to the Irish 
tenants not to pay rents wherever those 
rents do not approve themselves to the 
policy of Mr. Morley. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES (EELS) BILL [ H.L. | 
A Bill to declare the meaning of section 
eleven of the Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1878, 
so far as regards Eels—Was presented by The 

Lord Thurlow; read 1*. (No. 15.) 
House adjourned at a quarter past 


Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Monday, 22nd February, 1886. 


MINUTES.|—New Memser Sworn—William 
Henry O'Shea, esquire, for Galway Borough. 

Se.ect Commirrers—Parliamentary Procedure, 
appointed ; Endowed Schools Acts, appointed ; 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons), appointed and nominated. 

Suprity—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[February 19} reported. 

Puivate Brut (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Bedford and Peterborough Railway.® 

Pvusitrc Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Rivers Purification * {101}; Mines* (102); 
Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) * [103]; 
Leaseholds (Facilities of Purchase of Fee 
Simple)* [104]; Removal Terms (Burghs) 
(Scotland) Act (1881) Amendment ® [105]; 
Corrupt Practices (Municipal Elections) 
(Scotland)* [106]; Glebe Lands (Ireland) 
Acts Continuance * [107]; Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1872) Amendment * [108]; Real 
Assets Administration * [109]. 

Second Reading—Land Registry [91]. 





QUESTIONS. 


POLITICAL MEETINGS—SPEECH OF 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN—* RANSOM.” 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I beg 
to give Notice that on Thursday I shall 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether he has seen the 
following passage in Mr. Burns’ speech 
in Hyde Park yesterday at a meeting of 
the Social Democratic Federation :— 

“You are told by Mr. Chamberlain that the 
day has come when property should pay ran- 
som to those from whom property has been 
stolen ;”’ 
and, whether the quotation is correct, 
and conveys the views expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Josern 
CuambeErtain): I will spare the hon. 
Member the trouble of putting the 
Question down. The quotation is not 
correct. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
ESTATE OF COLONEL CLIVE. 


Mr. NOLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is true that 
Colonel the honourable George Windsor 
Windser Clive has sued Bryan Byrne, 
Bailyland, and other tenants upon his 
estate in the Dundalk division of the 
county Louth, for the hanging gale due 
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1st November last; whether it is the 
fact that in former and comparatively 
prosperous years said hanging gale 
has not been asked from said tenants 
antil six months after the day on which 
it became legally due; whether he is 
aware that this will make the third half- 
year’s rent with law costs which has 
been demanded by Colonel Clive during 
the (for farmers) admittedly disastrous 
year, 1885; and, whether, in view of 
the great falling off in the prices of 
agricultural produce, it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to take 
steps for relieving the distress of Irish 
tenants ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): A communication has been 
made to me to-day by Colonel Clive 
which does not coincide with the infor- 
mation which had previously reached 
me; and if the hon. Member wishes to 
press that part of his Question, I must 
ask him to postpone it till further in- 
quiry has been made. With +. e to 
the general question raised in the last 
paragraph, I will ask the hon. Gentle- 
man to postpone the matter until a 
future day, as I am in communication 
with the authorities in Dublin on the 
subject. 


ARMS ACT (IRELAND). 


Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Act restrict- 
ing the possession of arms in Ireland 
does not expire on the Ist June next; 
and, whether the Government intend to 
introduce at an early date a Bill to re- 
new or extend its provisions ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortzy): My 
right hon. Friend has asked me to 
answer this Question. The Act will ex- 
pire on June 1 next, I believe; but it 
would be quite premature for me to 
make any announcement now of the in- 
tentions of the Government with respect 
to it. 

Mr. LEWIS gave Notice that he 
would repeat the Question on that day 
fortnight. 


877 


METROPOLIS—LONDON LIVERY COM- 
PANIES—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HOWELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he intends to introduce a Bill to give 
effect to the Report of the late Royal 
Commission on the City Guilds ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cutnpers): My hon. Friend is probably 
aware that in 1885 a Bill on this subject 
was introduced by the then President of 
the Local Government Board. I shall 
confer with my right hon. Friend who 
now holds that Office as to the re-intro- 
duction of that or a similar Bill. 


INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS ACT, 1885— 
DISUSED PRISONS, METROPOLIS. 
Mr. GENT-DAVIS asked the Presi- 

dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take steps at an 
early date in order that the disused pri- 
sons in the Metropolis named in the 
Dwellings Act of 1885 may be de- 
molished, and that remunerative occupa- 
tion for workmen as well as decent and 
cheap house accommodation for the poor 
may be provided by the erection of 
artizans’ dwellings on the sites of these 
prisons ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
CuitpErs) (who replied) said: The only 
two prisons of those named in the Act of 
1885 which have, up to the present, been 
finally discontinued are Coldbath Fields 
and Clerkenwell. Treasury sanction has 
been asked, but not yet received, for the 
sale by auction of Coldbath Fields. The 
Middlesex Justices have not yet decided 
whether to accept or refuse the re-con- 
veyance of Clerkenwell. With regard 
to the other two prisons named in the 
Act, Pentonville will not be discontinued, 
and the fate of Millbank is not yet de- 
cided upon. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL YACHT 
“* OSBORNE.” 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If it be true that the 
Royal Yacht Osborne is about to undergo 
extensive alterations ; and, if so, whether 
he will be good enough to inform the 
House the nature and estimated cost of 
the same; also the total amount ex- 
pended on repairs, alterations, and deco- 
rations upon ship and engine-room since 
the apy when originally commis- 
sioned ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hissert): The Osborne 
is not about to undergo extensive altera- 
tions. A sum of £4,519 was approved 
on December 14 last for annual refit of 
hull, machinery, masts, yards, boats, 
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rigging, and stores. This amount in- 
cludes £777 for providing extra accom- 
modation on the bridge, and £54 for 
five other small alterations. The sums 
expended on account of repairs, altera- 
tions, and decorations of the ship and 
engine-room since the date of her com- 
pletion for sea are as follows, completed 
in 1874:—Hull, £52,509; machinery, 
£19,044; masts, boats, rigging, stores, 
&c., £32,066 ; total, £103,619. A Par- 
liamentary Return of April 27, 1883 
(157) gives a great deal of detailed in- 
formation about this vessel. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE 
NATIONAL ENSIGN. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
there would be any objection to the 
hoisting of the National Ensign over the 
Palace of Westminster during the Ses- 
sion of Parliament; and, if there would 
be no objection, whether he would give 
orders to have it so hoisted ? 

Tue LORD or tue TREASURY 
(Mr. Leveson Gower) (who replied) 
said: Technically the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are a Royal Palace comprising the 
old and new Palaces of Westminster. 
When the Sovereign is present in the 
House the Royal Ensign is hoisted on 
the Victoria Tower. No other ensign 
could be properly hoisted. 


POST OFFICE (PARCELS POST)—CAR- 
RIAGE OF PARCELS IN SUBURBAN 
AND RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. BOORD asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, What provision 
is made for the carriage of packages 
transmitted by the Parcels Post in sub- 
urban and rural districts; and, whether 
any extra remuneration is given to letter 
carriers who, in addition to their usual 
burthen, have to carry heavy parcels ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowreznr), in reply, 
said, that the wages of rural postmen did 
not vary with the weight carried, but 
with the distance traversed and the time 
occupied. The maximum weight was 35 
lbs., which gradually diminished as the 
postman went on. 


POST OFFICE—THE POSTAL UNION— 
EXTENSION TO AUSTRALASIA. 

Mr. J. H. HEATON (for Mr. J. 

Hennrker) asked the Financial Secre- 
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tary to the Treasury, What is the cause 
of the delay in the extension of the 
Postal Union system to Australasia; 
and, is there a probability of the present 
high rate of postage on letters to and 
from the Australasian Colonies being 
reduced in a short time ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer), in reply, 
said, it was not intended to lower the 
rate of postage to the Colonies; and no 
intimation had been received that the 
Colonies themselves desired any change 
to be made. 


EGYPT — ARMED STEAMERS ON THE 
NILE. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, How many shallow 
water armed fighting steamers are at 
present engaged in patrolling the Nile, 
and, whether, at its next rising, it is in- 
tended that a flotilla of portable armed 
steam craft shall be despatched for the 
purpose of clearing the upper reaches of 
the river of hostile tribes between Wady 
Halfa, Dongola, and Berber? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - Banyermay) : 
With the hon. Member’s permission, I 
will reply to this Question. The Nile 
is at present patrolled by four armed 
shallow-water steamers, all stern-wheel- 
ers—the Lotus and Shaban above Wady 
Halfa, and the Zamai and £i Teb be- 
tween that place and Assouan. Two 
other vessels for this duty. have been 
sent out and have arrived at Alex- 
andria. I am not aware of any such in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
as that indicated in the latter part of the 
Question. 


COAST DEFENCES—DEFENCE OF THE 
COAST OF DURHAM. 


Sr HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
What steps have been taken to carry 
out the official recommendations recently 
made for the Volunteer Naval and Tor- 
pedo Defence of the Wear and the Tees, 
and the intermediate coast line of South- 
East Durham ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BaNNERMAN): Establishments 
for submarine mining are in process of 
construction on the Tees and Tyne 
Stores and vessels have been purchased 
for the submarine mining defences of 
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those rivers, and also of the Wear. In 
addition to the defence establishments, 
negotiations are in progress for the pur- 
chase at Middlesbrough of a site on 
which to erect buildings where instruc- 
tion can be given in submarine mining. 
On the Tyne a local Volunteer Force for 
submarine mining has been raised, and 
has already been once trained in con- 
junction with a section of the coast bat- 
talion of Royal Engineers. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE) DEPARTMENT— 
AMMUNITION. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the statement in 
The Times of the 6th February is cor- 
rect, that the late Government have 

iven an order to the firm of Messieurs 

Villiam Armstrong and Company for 
half a million’s worth of shot and shell ; 
and, if so, can he state for which guns 
they are intended ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN): No, Sir; the 
statement is not correct. 


SCOTLAND — REPRESENTATION OF 
THE PEOPLE ACT — POLLING 
PLACES IN ARGYLLSHIRE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If he will lay upon the Table 
any correspondence that may have 
passed between the late Secretary for 
Scotland and the late Lord Advocate 
and Sheriff of Argyllshire, having re- 
ference to the polling places in that 
county ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): It is not usual to lay upon 
the Table of the House official Corre- 
spondence of this kind; but I know that 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
late Lord Advocate will be very glad to 
answer any Questions upon the subject 
so far as it relates to his period of Office, 
and I shall be glad to do so in so far as 
it relates to mine. 


INDIA—RELIGIOUS PROVISIONS—PRO- 
TESTANT CHAPLAINS AND 
CATHOLIC. PRIESTS. 

Mr. DONALD SULLIVAN asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is a fact that, while Protestant Chap- 
lains with the Army in India are allowed 
full pay when they fall ill, and when 
they take their vacation, Catholic Chap- 
lains under similar circumstances are de- 
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prived of all pays and, if so, whether he 
will take immediate steps to remedy the 
unequal treatment of the Catholic Chap- 
lains ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Ucurnep Kay- 
SuutTLEwortH) (who replied) said : 
Chaplains on the Indian Establishment 
—that is, Protestant chaplains—are 
Government servants appointed by the 
State. As such, they receive, under the 
provisions of the Leave Code, allow- 
ances when on leave, whether with or 
without medical certificate. The Roman 
Catholic priests who minister to the 
British troops in India are not Govern- 
ment servants, and are not appointed by 
the State. The Government merely pays 
them certain allowances for the minis- 
trations which they afford to the soldiers ; 
but beyond this they have no connection 
with the State. Iam not aware that they 
are deprived of all pay when casually 
prevented by sickness from doing duty. 
The question of the position of Roman 
Catholic priests in India was carefully 
considered in 1876, and the matter was 
then placed on the footing on which it 
now stands. The details of the arrange- 
ment are to be found in Return No. 243 
of 1876. 


ARMY (SMALL ARMS)—USE OF 
GERMAN STEEL FOR SWORD BLADES. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If the statement about 
Cavalry swords in Zhe Times of the 16th 
instant is authoritative; if so, can he 
state why the contractor should apply for 
leave to use German steel when our own 
factory at Enfield found no difficulty in 
obtaining English steel; whether the 
application had been refused; whether it 
is a fact that, in addition to the blades 
coming from Germany, the hilts and 
scabbards were also made and fitted 
there; whether, in future, he will take 
care the swords are made in England, 
as, according to the War Office state- 
ment, there is no difficulty in obtaining 
suitable steel in Sheffield; and, whether 
he will issue the promised Report at once 
as so many swords and bayonets have 
proved defective ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BannERMAN): Yes, Sir; the 
statement referred to is authoritative. 
The contractor stated that he was unable 
to complete the number of swords he had 
to supply without, to some extent, em- 
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ploying Solingen blades, and applied for 
rmission to do so. This permission 
as been granted, as his contract only 
binds him to supply swords which shall 
stand certain tests. The order which 
was given from the War Office toSolingen 
to complete the required: quantity which 
could not be obtained in England is for 
swords with scabbards complete. Orders 
for swords have not been given, and will 
not be given, to the foreign trade when 
the number required within a given time 
ean be procured from the home trade 
aided by the Government factory at 
Enfield. The promised Report will not 
be complete until all the swords and 
bayonets shall have been tested, which 
we hope will be accomplished in a few 
weeks. 


GOVERNMENT OF LUNDON— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CREMER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
Government intend at an early date to 
introduce a Bill dealing with the Go- 
vernment of London ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers): The hon. Member is pro- 
bably unaware that on Friday I an- 
swered an identical Question. I stated 
then that it was out of my power to 
make any definite statement on this sub- 
ject at present. 


EGYPT—THE SLAVE TRADE—THE 
CONVENTION OF 1877. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Convention made between 
Italy and the United Kingdom, on the 
2ist December last, relative to the Con- 
vention entered into by Egypt, on the 
4th August 1877, for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade is to be enforced, or 
remain comparatively a dead letter? 

Tur UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bryce): The document to which 
the hon. Member refers is not a Conven- 
tion, but a Declaration recording the ad- 
hesion of Italy to the Convention of the 
4th of August, 1877, between Great Bri- 
tain and Egypt. Under the provisions 
of the Slave Trade Act of 1873 the De- 
claration must be applied by Order in 
Council. The Order is in course of pre- 

aration, and as soon as it is issued the 
Declaration as regards this country will 
enter into force. 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR WORKS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he will lay the 
Report of Mr. Stevenson, O.E., on the 
condition of the Arklow Harbour works, 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) (who re- 
plied) said: I shall be happy to lay a 
copy of this Report on the Mable if my 
hon. Friend will move for it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF MICHAEL STOREY. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has seen a report of 
the observations of Mr. Darley, the 
County Court Judge, in delivering judg- 
ment, at the recent quarter sessions held 
in Wicklow, in the case of Michael 
Storey, in which he said— 

“Tt wasa very serious matter to send this 
man to gaol without the option of a fine, to send 
him to gaol for six months (with hard labour), 
because he put his hand against a policeman, 
saying, ‘I won't allow you to cross my land,’ 
was monstrous, and the moment the policeman 
remonstrated, and said he would arrest him, it 
was admitted he allowed the policeman to 
pass ; ”” 


whether the decision of the magistrates 
was reversed, and a fine of £5 imposed 
on Mr. Storey; and, whether, under the 
circumstances, he will advise the Lord 
Chancellor to take any notice of the 
conduct of Messrs. Truell, Acton, and 
Barton, the magistrates who presided on 
the occasion, and at the same time take 
steps to have the fine remitted, or re- 
duced to such an amount as would be 
sufficient penalty for the offence of a 
‘* constructive assault ?” 

Ture CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonx 
Morty): I believe the observations of 
the County Court Judge are correctly 
quoted. ‘I'he question of the action of 
the magistrates in the case is one for the 
Lord Chancellor ; and I shall forward the 
Papers to, him with a view to his dealing 
with it. With regard to the remission 
or reduction of the fine, it is right to 
observe that that penalty was imposed 
by the Court which reviewed and re- 
versed the decision of the magistrates. 
However, if a Memorial on the subject 
is presented to the Lord Lieutenant it 
will be duly considered. 
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INLAND REVENUE—PAY OF CUSTOMS 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. BAUMANN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is true, as 
stated by Zhe Standard and Globe news- 
papers of January 8th, that extensive 
reductions are to be made in the scales 
of pay given to Customs Officers; and, 
if so, whether care will be taken in ap- 
plying the new scales to inflict no injury 
on the prospects of promotion of the 
officers now on the establishment who 
entired the service under entirely diffe- 
rent conditions, but to confine their effect 
to those who may choose to enter the 
service hereafter ? 

TarCHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Witiram Harcourt), in 
reply, said, that certain changes were 
being made in the Customs Department. 
No one would have his salary reduced in 
consequence ; but he would not give any 
pledge that some modifications might 
not be made. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED OUTRAGES AT RICH- 
FORDSTOWN, CLONAKILTY, CO. 
CORK. 


Mr. HOOPER asked tie Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
toa report in The Cork Examiner news- 
paper of a recent date of a series of 
alleged outrages on the holding of Mr. 
John Lucas, J.P., Richfordstown House, 
Clonakilty, county Cork; whether the 
police authorities of the district have 
-furnished any report upon the subject, 
and, if so, what action, if any, has been 
taken in consequence, or is intended to 
be taken ; and, whether, under the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the case, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
it their duty to order a full local investi- 
gation into all the facts? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of a newspaper cutting which the 
hon. Member was good enough to send 
me in reference to this case. The Police 
Report of the matter having been laid 
before the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land, he directed that summonses should 
be issued against Mr. Lucas and his wife 
on the charge of feloniously setting fire 
to their house; and I understand that 
that charge is being heard to-day. The 
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hon. Member will, therefore, not expect 
me to offer any opinion on the case. 


POST OFFICE—DELIVERY OF 
TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. FORWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the Post 
Office have seriously delayed the deli- 
very of telegrams, when addressed in 
the same manner as letters, which are 
delivered in course, on the ground that 
the telegrams were insufficiently ad- 
dressed ; whether parties complaining 
of the delay in, and, in some cases, non- 
delivery of telegrams addressed in a 
similar manner to letters, have been 
informed that ‘‘a direction which may 
be sufficient for a letter is not suffi- 
cient for a telegram;” and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Postmaster General ap- 
pers of this action on the part of the 

ost Office officials; and, if so, that the 
House may be informed of the additional 
particulars required to be given on the 
address of a telegram beyond what are 
required to be stated on the address of 
a letter ? 

Taz SECRETARY ro ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer), in reply, 
said, that it had been discove at 
the Post Office that an address which 
might be sufficient for a letter might 
be insufficient for a telegram. A 
letter insufficiently addressed might pass 
into the hands of a postman who had 
others to deliver to the same person ; 
whereas a telegram must be delivered 
by a messenger, who, perhaps, had 
never heard the name of the person be- 
fore to whom it was addressed. What 
was required was an address which 
should enable the messenger to deliver 
the telegram, even without the name of 
the person to whom it wassent. Ifthe 
hon. Member would furnish him with 
the particulars of grievance he would 
see that the matter should be inves- 
tigated. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — INTER- 
FERENCE OF PEERS IN ELECTION 
OF MEMBERS OF THIS HOUSE. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, with reference to the Re- 
solution of this House which declares— 

“ That it is a high infringement of the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament . .. . to 
concern himself in the election of Members to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament . . . . or 
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for any Lord Lieutenant or Governor of any 
county to avail himself of any authority de- 
rived from his Commission to influence the 
election of any Member to serve for the Com- 
mons in Parliament ; ”’ 

whether his attention has been called 
to the action of the Earl of Meath, in 
reference to the recent election for the 
East Wicklow Division of the county ; 
whether he is aware that Lord Meath, 
in his capacity of Her Majesty’s Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Wicklow, 
summoned a meeting of so-called Loyal- 
ists, at which he took the chair; whe- 
ther he has seen a report of Lord Meath’s 
speech on the occasion, in which, refer- 
ring to the election about to be held, 
he spoke of the honourable Member for 
Cork City as the leader of “ Oommu- 
nists ’’ and ‘‘ Anarchists,” adding— 

“He was not bringing forward one-half of 
the villainous projects these unscrupulous revo- 
lutionists sought to accomplish ; ’’ 
whether he has noticed the following 
passage in the speech— 

“This autocratic leader went on plainly and 
without reservation to educate them in the poli- 
tical doctrines they were to support. First, the 
land of the country was to be taken from all 
landowners and applied to National purposes. 
Secondly, no property of any description was to 
be allowed to accumulate in the hands of any 
person ; ”” 
whether he has noticed the announce- 
ment made to the meeting by Lord 
Meath, who read a letter from Earl Fitz- 
william, in which it was stated— 

“ You will be tuld by my son what I believe 
you already know, that I should wish to con- 


tribute to the election expenses of any candi- 
date approved by the meeting,” 


to which Lord Meath added— 


“ He might say he had received a very large 
subscription from Earl Fitzwilliam, but he 
was not at present at liberty to mention the 
amount; ”’ 

whether it is a fact that several other 
Peers, including Lord Carysfort and 
Lord de Vesci, took part in the proceed- 
ings; and, what steps he intends to 
take in support of the Resolution of the 
House in the case now brought under 
his notice ? 

Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cuarces Russet): I am bound to point 
out to the hon. Member that it does not 
come in any special sense within the 
sphere of my duty to interfere in regard 
to this Question, which would more 
properly be addressed to the Leader of 
the House. However, in courtesy to 
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the hon. Member, I may say that I un- 
derstand that the speech to which re- 
ference is here made was spoken be- 
fore the issue of the Writ for the Elec- 
tion for the Eastern Division of Wick- 
low ; and, under these circumstances, it 
is not usual to take any notice of a speech 
so delivered. Indeed, it is customary 
for Members of the House of Lords be- 
longing to the two great political Par- 
ties in the State to take part before the 
issue of the Writ of Election by address- 
ing public meetings; and in this case 
the speech was, I understand, delivered 
before the issue of the Writ. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the Attorney General would take into 
consideration the desirability, in order 
to make the matter plain, of inserting 
the words, ‘‘ after the issue of the Writ,” 
when a Motion was made for the issue 
of a new Writ? 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL: That is 
also a Question which would be more 
properly addressed to the Leader of the 
House. 


ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC— 
THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Is there any Treaty or exchange 
of assurances between England and 
France binding both Powers to respect 
the independence of the New Hebrides 
and of Raiatea; is Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment aware that a Convention has 
recently been entered into by Germany 
and France, whereby Germany concedes 
to France the right to take possession 
of the New Hebrides and Raiatea ; was 
Her Majesty’s Government informed by 
the contracting Powers that such a Con- 
vention was i to be made, and were 
they invited to take part in the Conven- 
tion ; and, have the Governments of the 
Australasian Colonies requested Her 
Majesty’s Government to insist upon the 
maintenance of the independence of the 
New Hebrides and of Raiatea, for the 
reason that their occupation by any 
Foreign Power would be contrary to 
Treaty engagements, and injurious to 
British interests in the Pacific? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): Agreements do 
exist between Great Britain and France 
whereby both Powers engage to respect 
the independence of the groups of islands 
referred to; but a conditional arrange- 
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ment has been entered into with France 
in relation to the Raiatea group, securing 
full advantages to British commerce. 
Her Majesty’s Government are aware of 
the Convention between Germany and 
France alluded to by the hon. Member ; 
but it is not to the effect stated. It does 
not affect the agreement between Great 
Britain and France, but merely stipu- 
lates that Germany will do nothing to 
hinder France from eventually obtaining 
the islands in question. Under these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not receive, and did not expect 
to receive, notice of such Convention, nor 
to be invited to take part in it. The 
Australian Colonies continue to object 
to the abandonment of the agreement 
with France concerning the New He- 
brides; and Correspondence is passing 
on the subject with the Colonial Govern- 
ments. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)-- 
UNWHOLESOME HABITATIONS. 


Mr. SHIRLEY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
certain correspondence in The Times, and 
to three leading articles in Zhe Times, 
which appeared on 25th September and 
2nd and 8rd October 1885 respectively, 
in which it was stated :—That a most 
dangerous and over-crowded structure 
in London, without sanitary arrange- 
ments, is owned by a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ; that the 
said member refused to obey the order 
of the vestry to fill up cesspools, con- 
struct drains, lay on water supply, and 
otherwise cleanse the unwholesome ha- 
bitation; that the said member refused 
to obey an order of his own Board to 
pull down or shore up the dangerous 
structure; that the said member con- 
spired with certain of the Board’s offi- 
cials to set aside the above order, and 
to use the public money on the said 
structure; and further, that the conspi- 
racy was extended to the office in which 
the official books are kept, and that the 
books were dealt with in accordance 
with the fraudulent arrangement; that 
the structure is still inhabited, notwith- 
standing that the dwelling was con- 
demned as dangerous by the Board’s 
own Officials; and, as neither the Board 
nor the member concerned have taken 
the ordinary means of replying to these 
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grave charges, will he inquire into this 
matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
CutpeErs) (who replied) said, he had no 
information at the present moment; but 
he was inquiring into the matter, and 
the hon. Member would be informed of 
the results of the inquiry. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—MR. 
REPTON, PROCURATOR FISCAL FOR 
EAST FIFE. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether the appointment of 
Mr. Renton as Procurator Fiscal of the 
Eastern Division of Fifeshire has yet 
been confirmed; if so, on what condi- 
tions as to private practice ; and, if not, 
whether Government will refuse confir- 
mation to any appointment to the post 
except on condition that the Procurator 
Fiscal be restricted from engaging in 
private practice ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): No, Sir. This appointment 
has not yet been confirmed ; and it has 
been intimated to Mr. Renton by my 


‘right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 


that it will not be confirmed unless on 
the condition that he relinquishes his 
private practice. He has intimated, in 
reply, that he is willing to assent to that 
condition. 


ARMY (SMALL ARMS)—STEEL FOR 
‘SWORD BAYONETS. 


Mr. JOHNS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether there is any 
difficulty in obtaining from steel manu- 
facturers in this Country a suitable 
quality of steel for the manufacture of 
sword bayonets for the British Army; 
and, if not, whether it is his intention 
that in future all sword bayonets sup- 

lied to British Troops shall be manu- 
factured in England from English steel, 
and not in Germany or from German 
steel ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN): There is no 
difficulty in obtaining from firms in this 
country a suitable steel for sword bayo- 
nets; and if the number of sword bayo- 
nets required can be procured in this 
country, either from the Government 
factory or from private manufacturers, 
recourse will not ie had to the foreign 
market, 
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THE MAURITIUS—APPOINTMENT OF 
MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD AS LIEU- 
TENANT GOVERNOR. 


Mr. COX asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
true that Her Majesty’s Government 
have appointed Mr. Clifford Lloyd to be 
Lieutenant Governor and Colonial Se- 
cretary of the Mauritius, a colony where 
the Roman Oatholics number 108,000 
and the Protestants 8,000 of the general 

pulation; whether it is true that Her 

ajesty’s Government have nominated 
three additional officials, all Protestants, 
to the Legislative Council of the Mauri- 
tius, although the eight officials already 
on the Council consisted of six Pro- 
testants and only two Roman Catholics, 
whilst the list of electors under the new 
Constitution contain three thousand 
three hundred Roman Catholics as 
against less than eight hundred Pro- 
testants, Mussulmans, Hindoos, Chinese, 
&c.; whether Mr. Henry Adams, a 
Member of the Legislative Council, has 
protested against the division of the 
ecclesiastical grants in the Mauritius, 
by which the Roman Catholics receive 
only one shilling and sixpence per head, 
whilst the Protestants receive eleven 
shillings and sixpence per head; and, 
why Her Majesty’s Government have 
always appointed Englishmen to be 
Roman Catholic Bishops of the Mauri- 
tius instead of Prelates of the French 
Church ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morcan) said, 
the late Government appointed Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd to be Lieutenant Go- 
vernor and Colonial Secretary of the 
Mauritius. He believed the population 
of the Island amounted to 360,000, of 
which about 108,000 were Roman Ca- 
tholics and 8,000 Protestants; and he 
was informed it had not been the 

ractice to recognize any religious disa- 
bility in the Colony. The late Govern- 
ment nominated three Civil officers to 
the Legislative Council, who, it ap- 
eared, were Protestants; he was in- 
ormed that the officers so nominated 
were selected by them on account of 
their personal fitness and in considera- 
tion of the offices which they held. 
Mr. Henry Adams, a Member of the 
Council, had given Notice of a Mo- 
tion in favour of a redistribution of 
ecclesiastical grants in the Mauritius, 
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but withdrew it; he, however, declared 
his intention of bringing it forward 
again if he was elected a Member ofthe 
new Council. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Mauritius were appointed by 
the Pope, and not by Her Majesty’s 
Government; but it had always been 
understood that in a British Colony a 
Bishop receiving pay from the State 
should be a British subject. 


In reply to Sir Gzorcz CamPpBELt, 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
the Indian population of Mauritius con- 
stituted more than two-thirds of the 
whole. The Registrar General of the 
Colony had given the following classifi- 
cation of the registered electors :—3,300 
Roman Catholics, 450 Protestants, 295 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, and 15 
Chinese. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that he would take the earliest 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
injustice done to the Indian popula- 
tion of the Mauritius, numbering two- 
thirds of the whole population of the 
Island, under the arrangement by which 
they had only 1-15th of the representa- 
tion. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked whether 
His Excellency Sir John Pope Hennessy 
was consulted in reference to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Clifford Lloyd as his 
Lieutenant Governor ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: I must 
ask the hon. Member to give me Notice 
of that Question. 

Sir FREDERICK STANLEY: Per- 
haps I ought to say, on behalf of the late 
Government, that Sir John Hennessy 
was not consulted. 


COAL MINES—THE USWORTH COL- 
LIERY EXPLOSION. 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
can state when the promised full Report 
of the Evidence taken before the Coro- 
ner’s Court in connection with the col- 
liery explosion at Usworth will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers), in reply, said, that the 
proofs of the evidence were then being 
corrected, and would be completed, he 
hoped, that day. They would then be 
printed and presented to Parliament in 
the course of next week. 
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SPAIN—CASE OF MR. WELFORD, MIS- 
SIONARY AT FERNANDO PO. 

Mr. BURT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Mr. Welford, Primitive Methodist Mis- 
sionary at Fernando Po; whether it is 
true that Mr. Welford was kept a pri- 
soner by the Spanish authorities for 
thirty days; whether Mr. Welford has 
since been liberated on parole, but is 
still denied redress in the form of a 
trial ; whether representations have been 
made to the Spanish Government on the 
subject ; and, if so, what reply has been 
received ; and, whether the Government 
will press for the speedy settlement of 
the case? 

Tux UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The attention of 
the late Government was called to this 
matter in October last. Mr. Welford 
was arrested on the 7th of September, 
and imprisoned for 20 days. Through 
the intervention, however, of the Com- 
mander of Her Majesty’s Ship Flirt he 
was released on bail; but he has not as 
yet been brought to trial. Repeated 
representations in favour of Mr. Welford 
have been addressed to the Spanish 
Government by Her Majesty’s Legation 
at Madrid, and Lord Rosebery has given 
instructions that their earnest attention 
shall again be called to this question, 
with a view to its prompt settlement. 


ARMY (ROYAL ARTILLERY)—VACAN.- 
CIES FOR SUBALTERN OFFICERS. 
Coronet. HUGHES-HALLETT asked 

the Secretary of State for War, The 
number of vacancies in the subaltern 
ranks of the Royal Artillery; and, what 
steps, if any, will be taken to fill those 
vacancies other than by the usual routine 
of a competitive examination and pas- 
sage through the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BaNNERMAN), in reply, said, 
there were at present 20 vacancies for 
subaltern officers of the Royal Artillery. 
Steps were not contemplated for filling 
these vacancies otherwise than by ordi- | 
nary appointments from the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. 
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ing the building on the west side of 
estminster Hall which was approved 
by the last House of Commons, and for 
which an Estimate was taken on account? 

Tue LORD or raz TREASURY (Mr. 
Leveson Gower) (who replied) said, the 
quantities for the building were being 
taken out, and the work would be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as possible. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT—LOCAL 
TAXATION—LEGISLATION. 

Viscount CURZON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce any measure this 
Session dealing with the question of 
local taxation? 

Me. SAUNDERS asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the Government intend to in- 
troduce a measure dealing with County 
Government, and when the Bill will be 
submitted to the House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. J. Cuamser- 
LAIN): It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill dealing with 
County Government at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I am not yet able to say 
definitely when I shall be able to intro- 
duce this measure. It will contain the 
proposals of the Government with re- 
gard to the question of the reform of 
local taxation. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — APPOINTMENT 
TO THE RECORDERSHIP OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether any appointment 
has yet been made to the vacant Re- 
cordership of Liverpool; whether the 
Home Office have received any commu- 
nication from the Corporation of Liver- 
pool in regard to the salary attached to 
this office; whether any reply has yet 
been sent to such communication ; what 
arrangements would be made with re- 
gard to sittings; and, whether the new 
Recorder will be allowed to engage in 
private practice ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cartpers): Yes, Sir; Mr. Hopwood 
has been appointed. A letter has been 
received, not from the Town Council, 
but from the Finance Committee of the 
Town Oouncil of Liverpool, asking that 
the salary may be reduced. I have re- 
plied that Mr. Hopwood accepted thig 
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office subject to any alteration in the 
salary approved by the Secretary of 
State; ion: whatever the Town Council 
may recommend will receive my care- 
ful attention. In reply to the further 
Questions of the noble Lord, I can only 
say from memory that I believe the 
same number of sittings will be held at 
Liverpool as heretofore ; and that, as to 
private practice, Mr. Hopwood will cer- 
tainly not depart from his Predecessor’s 
rule. If his Predecessor did not take 
saree practice as an understood con- 
ition of his taking office, neither will 
Mr. Hopwood; but I can say no more 
without Notice. 

Mr. FORWOOD asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would be good enough 
to hold over any further action in the 
matter until the Corporation had had 
an opportunity of considering his letter? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there was no 
further action to be taken. The appoint- 
ment had been made on the expressed 
conditions as to salary which he had ex- 
plained. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
was sorry to trouble the right hon. Gen- 
tleman further; but he must ask if he 
had any objections to apply to Mr. Hop- 
wood the same limitations which were 
in force as regarded his Predecessor ? 
The matter was really of great import- 
ance to Liverpool. 

Mr. CHILDERS said that if the 
noble Lord had given him Notice he 
could have said what communications 
had passed, and how they had been 
dealt with; but, as he had stated, Mr. 
Hopwood would be governed by the 
same rules as his Predecessor in office 
with regard to private practice. 

Mr. AMBROSE wished to point out 
that there was some misapprehension 
with regard to the Recorder of Liver- 
pool taking private practice. That offi- 
cial always had taken private practice; 
and, so far from its being—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to put a Question, but not to 
argue. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR—THE 
TREATY OF PEACE. 

Str DONALD CURRIE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following telegram from 
Paris, published in The Dasly News of 
the 19th instant :— 


Mr. Childers 
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‘ Paris, Thursday Night. 
‘*A member of the Committee named to re- 
port on the Patrimonio Treaty informs me that 
the Hovas would never have accepted that 
settlement of their quarrel with France had it 
not been for the screw put upon them by Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet. In return for this ser- 
vice M. Haas, the French Agent at Mandalay, 
was, my informant says, disavowed by his Go- 
vernment, and King Theebaw abandoned ; "’ 
and, to be so good as to inform the 
House what are the facts of the case? 
Tue UNDERSECRETARYorSTATE 
(Mr. Bryce): The statement referred to 
is entirely without foundation. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not interfered, 
directly or indirectly, in the negotiations 
between France and Madagascar. 


INDIA (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT)— 
PROMOTION—GRIEVANCES OF 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is the fact that the complaints of the 
officers of the Telegraph Department in 
the Government of India in respect of 
absence of promotion have been long 
admitted by the Government of India 
to be well founded; whether any and 
what steps have been or are about to be 
taken to remedy their grievances; and, 
whether he will communicate with the 
Government of India with a view of lay- 
ing before Parliament, at an early date, 
all the papers relating to the subject ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orSTATE 
(Sir Ucurrep Kay-Sxurrieworts): 
The fact that there are grounds for com- 
plaint has been admitted, and is the 
subject of correspondence with the Go- 
vernment of India, with the hope of 
increasing the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment, and remedying all just grievances. 
As soon as possible information will be 
given to Parliament. 


BURMAH—THE BRITISH AUTHORI- 
TIES—MILITARY EXECUTIONS—THE 
PROVOST MARSHAL. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he will 
state the result of the promised inves- 
tigation into the conduct of Colonel 
Hooper, the Provost Marshal, stated by 
The Times Correspondent at Mandalay 
to have attempted to extort evidence 
from one Burmese prisoner by unautho- 
rised preparations for his execution, and 
to have photographed other prisoners 
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while in the act of being shot; whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
Despatch from the same Correspondent, 
published in Zhe Zimes, of the 29th 
ultimo, in which the Correspondent 
asserts that the Military authorities who 
conducted the inquiry abstained from 
taking evidence from European civilians, 
a number of whom he names as having 
been eyewitnesses of what he described, 
and received “ only the evidence of the 
implicated parties ;’’ whether, if this be 
true, he will take steps to secure a 
thorough and impartial inquiry; and, 
whether any and, if so, what steps 
have been taken in the case of Colonel 
Hooper in connection with this matter ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
(Sir Ucutrep Kay-Snutrieworta): I 
have to say that we have received from 
Lord Dufferin the following Report— 
namely, that the investigation of the 
charges against the Provost Marshal 
shows that he did photograph men 
undergoing execution, but that the pri- 
soners were blindfolded, and did not 
know that they were being photo- 
graphed, nor were the executions in 
any way protracted; that on one occa- 
sion an attempt was made, under the 
Provost Marshal’s orders, to extract 
evidence by threats of execution; that 
for both these offences he will be 
severely censured, and will lose the 
preferment which he had otherwise de- 
served; and that his office exists no 
longer. The results thus reported by 
the Viceroy by no means satisfied the 
Secretary of State. He has, conse- 
quently, communicated with the Vice- 
roy by telegraph. As soon as the Se- 
cretary of State is in possession of 
further information, I shall take care 
to make it known to the House. Per- 
haps the hon. Member for Newry (Mr. 
J. H. M‘Carthy) will accept this as an 
answer to his Question. 

Dr. CAMERON: In a few days I 
shal! put a further Question. 


RAILWAY RATES—LEGISLATION, 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, as the late Govern- 
ment had intended to introduce a Bill 
dealing with the question of excessive 
Railway Rates, and were prevented from 
doing so by resignation, Her Majesty’s 
Government will consider the expedi- 
ency of introducing a similar measure 
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dealing with Railway Rates erally ; 
and, whether they = geopaeellt to take 
immediate action with regard to the 
prohibitory rates now being charged for 
agricultural produce and fish, so that 
our Northern farmers and fishermen 
ean bring their produce to the 
centres of population at prices that will 
compete with that now being imported 
from the Continent of Europe, and so 
help in a tangible degree the present 
trade depression ? 

‘'xz PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpet1a): 
In reply to the first portion of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I beg to state that 
I have given Notice of my intention to 
introduce a Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject of railway rates. In reply to the 
second branch of the Question, the only 
action I can take in the matter is to 
introduce and lose no opportunity of 
passing this legislation through the 
House; and this, I need hardly say, I 
fully intend to do. 

Dr. CAMERON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House of the 
scope of his proposals ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Will the pro- 
posals extend to Ireland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; I believe 
the Bill will extend to the whole of the 
Three Kingdoms. 


BURMAH—THE ANNEXED TERRITORY. 
Lory FRANCIS HERVEY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If hecan state the limits of the ‘territories 
formerly governed by Theebaw” which 
have been annexed by proclamation to 
the dominions of the Crown, and whe- 
ther the territories annexed include the 
Karennee Country, Manipur, or other 
Countries marked ‘‘ Independent” in 
the map prefixed to Mr. Colquhoun’s 
work on ‘‘ Burma and the Burmans ;” 
whether it is the case that a garrison of 
18,000 men is to be maintained in 
Burma; whether further Papers on the 
subject can yet be presented; and, if he 
will also lay upon the Table Papers re- 
lative to the cession of Gwalior, and the 
accompanying arrangements ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suuttiz- 
wortH): The territories formerly go- 
verned by King Theebaw do not include 
the Karennee Country, nor the protected 
State of Manipur, nor certain tribes on 
the West already under the influence of 
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the Government of India. The noble 
Lord will readily see that it would not 
be possible, at so early a stage of the 
oocupation of the country, to state the 

recise boundaries of the territories now 
incorporated in Her Majesty’s Domi- 
nions. The present number of troops in 
Burmah, both Upper and Lower, does 
not amount to 18,000. Until the coun- 
try is pacified it would be impossible to 
state what force it will be necessary 
permanently to maintain there. I hope 
shortly to lay on the Table further 
Papers promised by the noble Lord the 
late Secretary of State as to the Provost 
Marshal’s acts, and as to the executions; 
but at present there are no other Papers 
which can be laid upon the Table with 
advantage. In answer to the noble 
Lord’s last Question, as soon as the Cor- 
respondence regarding the cession of 
the fort of Gwalior is complete, the Se- 
eretary of State will consider in what 
form information can best be given to 
Parliament ? 

Mr. O’KELLY: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman include the number of men shot 
by the Provost Marshal ? 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: Every information on the 
subject which we can get I assure the 
hon. Member will be communicated to 
the House. 


THE REGISTRAR GENERAL'S DEPART- 
MENT (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been drawn to 
a certain Minute addressed by the Re- 
gistrar General of Dublin to the clerks 
in his Department; and, if so, whether the 
contemplated changes in thestaff whereby 
the juniors are to be discharged and the 
seniors to be advanced has the approval 
of the Right honourable gentleman; 
and, whether the head of the Depart- 
ment, whose duty it is to have charge of 
the safe keeping of all documents and 
records relating to his office, is the gen- 
tleman who, on being called upon by 
the Court, in the case of the Dublin 
Corporation against the Kingstown 
Town Commissioners, to produce cer- 
tain necessary public documents, stated 
they were then made into pulp, the con- 
sequence of which was that the Corpo- 
ration was nonsuited ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Morizy): The scheme recently 
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adopted for the reorganization of the 
Registrar General’s Department was ap- 
proved and issued before I took Office, 
and no occasion has yet arisen for its 
reconsideration by me. I understand 
that two gentlemen—one of whom is in 
his 60th year, and the other in his 54th 
year—have been selected for pensions 
in order to forward the work of reorga- 
nization. The document which was 
sought to be produced at the trial re- 
ferred to was the ‘‘ press proof” of the 
Census, which had never been in the 
custody of the Registrar General ; and I 
am informed by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland, who was counsel for 
the Corporation on the occasion, that 
its non-production was not the ground 
of the non-suit. It transpired in the 
course of the hearing that the Census 
Papers of 1861 had been pulped. This 
was done by order of the Government, 
in pursuance of an opinion of the Law 
Officers that these documents are privi- 
leged and might be destroyed when 
they had been used for the official 
Report. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how the case 
was to be proved by the Corporation of 
Dublin against the Commissioners when 
these very necessary public documents 
were destroyed? They were required 
at the trial, and were, consequently, essen- 
tially necessary. I might also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the reasons for 
the proposed changes were in order to 
increase the salaries of certain persons 
who hold high positions in the office, 
and for this reason it was proposed to 
discharge some of the clerks of the De- 
partment ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I am sure the 
hon. Member will excuse me if I do not 
answer that. As to the other points re- 
specting the documents, all I can say is 
that the Attorney General for Ireland, 
who wascounsel for the Corporation, gives 
it as his opinion that the document was 
not regarded as essentially necessary. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SCHOOL 
BOARD SUMMONSES. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware of the facts re- 
ported in the daily papers, that, on the 
10th of February, upwards of forty 
summonses were h at the Thames 
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Police Oourt against parents for not 
sending their children regularly to 
school; that the defendants were, in 
the majority of instances, women of the 
very poorest class, and that they pleaded 
their inability to send their children to 
school on account of illness, poverty, 
and want of proper clothes; that, never- 
theless, fines were imposed in some 
cases, and that, in default of distress, 
imprisonment followed ; and, whether he 
is now disposed, considering the great 
and unusual hardships to which the 
poor are at present subjected, to use his 
authority with the magistrates to pro- 
cure a more merciful administration of 
the Law in these cases ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers): I have obtained a Report 
from the Chief Magistrate on the sub- 
ject of summonses to parents for not 
sending their children to school. The 
hon. Member is no doubt aware that 
women are only by law entitled to ap- 
pear for their husbands. I am assured 
that the Metropolitan Magistrates make 
a rule of always taking into their most 
careful consideration ail extenuating 
circumstances, as poverty, illness, &c. ; 
in fact, they are always being charged 
with too merciful an administration of 
the law. I see no reason to issue any 
special instructions. 
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POLITICAL MEETINGS— SPEECH OF 
MR. JOHN MORLEY AT CHELMS.- 
FORD. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether the follow- 
ing is a correct Report of words he 
uttered at Chelmsford on 7th January 
1886 :— 


“Do what you will with your Rules of Pro- 
cedure, you will not have restored the British 
Parliament, you will not have made the British 
people master of its own house, until you have 
devised some scheme or other which will ro- 
move the Irish Members from the British 
House of Commons; ”’ 


and, whether the Right honourable 
gentleman still adheres to the policy he 
then advocated ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question, will he state whether he is 
aware that the proposal contained in his 
speech is exactly similar to a proposal 
made by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, late Con- 
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servative candidate for North Camber- 
well? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortzy): I was not aware that 
Mr. Blunt’s proposal coincided with the 
opinion I expressed. The report to 
which the hon. Member refers appears 
to be, in substance, correct. The hon. 
Gentleman asks whether I still adhere 
to the policy which those words appear 
to advocate. I think, on the whole, it 
would be more convenient that the 
policy to which I adhere should be 
stated in all its fulness on the proper 
occasion. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
—REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
TRAWLING. 


Cotonet NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If his attention has 
been directed to the following paragraphs 
in the Report of the Trawling Commis- 
sion :— 

“The fishermen were almost unanimous in 
stating that the decrease of haddock and flat 
fish had been contemporaneous with trawling : 

‘In Norway and Sweden there is no beam 
trawling : 

“In Denmark, in France (except in a few 
places for special reasons), and in Germany, off 
some parts of the Baltic Coast, it is forbidden 
by law within the three miles limit: 

“The number of fish on particular grounds, 
especially in narrow waters, may be sensibly 
diminished by the use of the beam trawl ;” 


if it has now been officially admitted by 
the Government that the great majority 
of the fishermen and the inhabitants re- 
siding near Galway Bay would desire 
that trawling should be prohibited in 
the whole or part of the Bay; and, if 
the Government, either by legislation or 
otherwise, will endeavour to give effect 
to their wishes ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I think I shall best answer 
this Question by quoting a passage from 
a Report of the Inspectors of Fisheries 
on the subject. The Inspectors say— 

‘Tf it were admitted that the feelings of a 
certain class of fishermen or of the inhabitants 
of a certain place inst a certain mode of 
fishing, such as trawling, should be the basis on 
which that mode of fishing should be prohibited, 
the Royal Commission should have reported that 
trawling should be prohibited on the East Coast 
of Scotland and parts of the East Coast of Eng- 
land in consequence of the feeling exhibited by 
other fishermen in these places. The practice 
of trawling should only be prohibited in cases 
where it may be proved that it is injurious and 
detrimental to the fisheries, and consequently tg 
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the public interests. This has not been proved 
in r+ wom Bay. On the contrary, the evidence 
proved to the satisfaction of the Inspectors the 
necessity for repealing in 1877 a bye-law pro- 
hibiting it in certain aes in that bay.” 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT — 
FOURTH INSTALMENT OF RATE 
—POSTPONEMENT OF PAYMENT. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If, in consideration 
of the difficulties caused by the agricul- 
tural depression, he would permit such 
unions as might apply for more time to 
defer the payment of the fourth and last 
instalment of the Seed Rate for another 
twelve months ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortzy): We are in communication 
with the Treasury on this subject ; and 
if the Question is repeated towards the 
end of the week, I hope to be able to 
give the hon. Member a definite an- 
swer. 


DISTURBANCES IN THE METROPOLIS 
—POWER OF THE CHIEF COMMIS- 
SIONER OF POLICE IN EVENT OF 
RECURRENCE. 


Coronet. HUGHES-HALLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police has absolute power 
to act on his own responsibility, and 
take what measures he deems necessary, 
should the occasion require it, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such riots as dis- 
graced the Metropolis on Monday 8th 
February, or whether he is bound to 
seek for instructions first from the Home 
Office ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers): On Thursday last I ex- 
plained the relations between the Home 
Office and the Commissioner of Police 
with respect to this matter. I gave not 
merely the dry law, but also the facts. 
The hon. and gallant Member asks me a 
Question which is really one of law. On 
the former occasion I stated thatthe Chief 
Commissioner was free to make what 
arrangements might be considered ne- 
cessary with respect to any meetings to 
preserve the peace. I also explained that 
the Police Orders, after being issued, 
are forwarded to the Home Office; but 
the Commissioner does not, of necessity, 
consult the Home Office previous to 
giving them. 


Mr. John Morley 
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BURMAH—LICENSED OPIUM SHOPS. 


Mr. HUNTER asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether, having 
regard to the consequences of licensing 
of opium shops in British Burmah, as 
disclosed in a Memorandum by C. U, 
Aitchison, esquire, late Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burmah, addressed to 
the Government of India in 1880, the 
Government will prohibit the opening 
of opium shops, and the sale of opium, 
in the newly annexed territory ? 

Tuz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Sir Ueutrrep Kay-Suurritewortn) : No 
information on the subject of the licens- 
ing of opium shops in Burmah has yet 
been received from the Government of 
India. But I have no doubt they will 
discourage the sale of opium in the 
newly-annexed territory, so far as this 
may be practicable, considering that the 
drug is believed to be already in com- 
mon use. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX— 
SCHEDULE A. 


Mr. BARRY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been called 
te a statement recently made in The 
Daily News in reference to the income 
tax, to the following effect :—- 


‘* We continue to be overwhelmed with letters 
on the subject of the deduction for income tax 
which a tenant is allowed to make from his rent. 
We must adhere to our original statement that 
the rent of a man’s house is free from income 
tax. . . Weare hopeless of convincing one of 
our correspondents, who says that ‘If a man 
agrees to take a house at a hundred a-year he 
has no legal right to deduct the income tax on 
that hundred a-year.’ An Act of Parliament 
expressly says that he has, and we cannot ex- 
pect that a gentleman who upsets the authority 
of the Legislature will accept ours ; 

“We will make a final attempt to explain 
our meaning by taking a concrete case. A. B.’s 
ineome from all sources is a thousand a-year. 
The rent of his house is a hundred a-year. He 
is entitled to no other exemption. Upon what 
sum does he really pay income tax? ‘The cor- 
respondents to whom we have referred say a 
thousand pounds. We say nine hundred pounds, 
because he can deduct the tax from the hun- 
dred pounds which he would otherwise owe to 
his landlord ;”’ 


and, as there is evidently much confu- 
sion of opinion on this matter, would he 
say if the view taken by The Daily News 
is in conformity with Law ? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cuartes Russert): The landlord of 
premises is liable to the Income Tax 
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under Schedule A. It is sometimes 
called the Property Tax. This tax is in 
the first instance paid by the tenant, 
who is entitled by law in the case put to 
deduct from the rent the amount. The 
tenant is liable for Income Tax on the 
full amount of his income; but if the 
premises are used for business the rent 
is taken into account in estimating the 
income. If the house is not used for 
the purpose of business from which 
he makes his income, then, like any 
other expenditure, it is not taken into 
account. It follows, therefore, that in 
the case put a tenant would pay on the 
full sum of £1,000. I hope I may be 
allowed to say that I do not consider it to 
be part of my duties, nor has it been con- 
sidered so by my Predecessors, to answer 
any legal puzzle which hon. Members 
may choose to put to me. 
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IRELAND—SUPPRESSION OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to restore the authority of 
the Crown in Ireland by suppressing 
the so-called National League ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Giapstone): I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is very desirous to see the 
authority of the Crown in Ireland 
restored to that full state of efficiency 
which it enjoys in England and Seot- 
land—in a great degree through the 
sympathy and sense of the people. 
We deem that the condition of Ireland 
in that respect is one requiring our 
closest and most anxious consideration 
and attention; but I have already stated 
that according to such investigations of 
facts as we have been able to make 
since our recent accession to Office, we 
do not conceive it would be wise, or 
justifiable, or politic on our part to seek 
the restoration of that authority to full 
efficiency through the medium of an 
immediate application to Parliament for 
special criminal legislation. That an- 
swer, of course, includes the negative to 
me Question which the hon. Gentleman 
asks. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE. 

Mr. NORRIS asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will give such 
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recommendation to the Select Committee 
on Procedure, as will prevent any Bills 
of the importance of the Parliamentary 
Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill 
being brought on for discussion in this 
House after midnight ? 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GuapsTonE): It is, of course, no part 
of my duty individually to give recom- 
mendations to the Select Committee. 
But the subject is one which may fairly 
be considered in that Committee ; and I 
have no doubt the question will be 
taken notice of by some Members of 
that Committee with a view of giving 
it effect. 


SCOTLAND — THE ESTABLISHED 
CHU RCH—DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Str DONALD CURRIE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the present position of 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, and 
the guarantee of Presbyterians under 
the Treaty of Union, Her Majesty’s 
Government will institute an inquiry, by 
Royal Commission or otherwise, into 
the wishes of the Scottish nation in 
regard to disestablishment, and the 
future application of the teinds in the 
event of disestablishment being desired 
by the people of Scotland, and decided 
upon by Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GiapsTonE): In answer to my hon. 
Friend, I may say that it has been the 
feeling of the Members of the present 
Government, and I think generally of 
those who are in political sympathy 
with it, that this important question of 
the continuance and circumstances of 
the Established Church in Scotland 
should be left as much as possible to the 
spontaneous action and consideration of 
the country. I need not teil my hon. 
Friend how very competent the Scotch 
people are for the purpose of discussing 
such questions, and of considering whe- 
ther a change ought to take place; and, 
if so, in what manner it should be ad- 
justed, and what would be the probable 
consequences of it, either to the union 
or disunion of the great Presbyterian 
bodies. But my opinion is that if we 
were to appoint any Royal Commission, 
or appear to stir this question by the 
use of the Executive authority, it would 
hardly be consistent with the languago 
that has been held in Scotland and 
with our desire that an unbiased opi- 
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nion should be formed upon it by the 
people of Scotland. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CONYBEARE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the declaration in favour of a 
review of the whole subject of Registra- 
tion contained in his manifesto to the 
electors of Midlothian, it is the intention 
of the present Government to introduce 
any measure for the amendment and 
simplification of the Law relating to the 
Registration of Parliamentary Voters ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Gtapstone): I am not surprised at 
the appearance of this Question, which 
relates to a subject that has been 
specially commended to the considera- 
tion of the country and the new Par- 
liament. The reason why Her Majesty’s 
Government have not thought them- 
selves justified, at the first moment on 
the assembling of the new Parliament, 
in opening this question for discussion in 
the House of Commons is that perhaps 
this is not the moment at which it is so 
urgent as it would be when the life of 
Parliament is somewhat further ad- 
vanced. Another reason is that it is our 
first duty to examine whether we shall 
not have to make very large demands 
upon the time of the House with regard 
to important proposals connected with 
social order and other great questions 
in Ireland to which I have previously 
referred—namely, questions connected 
with the land and the government of 
that country. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether, 
in the meantime, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would refer the question to a Select 
Committee ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I by no 
means meet that with a negative, and it 
will be a subject for consideration. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS’ ARRANGEMENTS 
—SELECT COMMITTEE OF 1867-8— 
OVER-CROWDING IN THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
Government will undertake to deal with 
the subject of overcrowding in the House 
of Commons, or will consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to 
whom shall be referred the Reports of 
the Select Committee of 1867-8 on 
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“House of Commons Arrangements,” 
and in the meantime will take steps to 
reprint these Reports with the accom- 
panying drawings? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Gtapstone): Whether beneficially in 
other respects or not, some relief to the 
state of tension which this question has 
reached at the opening of Parliament 
has been afforded by the change of Go- 
veroment which has taken place. It 
has brought about, if not a perfect di- 
vision, a more equal division of the 
Members of this House. I thinkit very 
likely that this question may come up 
for consideration after the House has had 
a little more experience of its existence 
and working; and, in the meantime, I 
quite agree with my hon. Friend that the 
Reports of the Select Committee of 1867-8 
on the House of Commons Arrange- 
ments may be very properly reprinted 
for the use of Members. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS—SIR H. DRUM- 
MOND WOLFF'S MISSION. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, What course 
the Government propose to take with 
regard to Sir Drummond Wolff and his 
mission to Egypt ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH in- 
terposing, asked, whether it would not 
be better that the debate on that subject 
should be postponed for a day or two, 
and not taken after a fixed hour? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GuapsTone): In answer to my right hon. 
Friend, I have to say that my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (the Earl of Rosebery) is expect- 
ing a detailed Report and full communi- 
cations from Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
without which, in point of fact, we 
should not be able accurately to appre- 
ciate his position with reference to the 
very important and complicated and 
difficult question which he has in hand. 
At the present juncture we have no in- 
tention of interfering with the continu- 
ance of Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s Mis- 
sion. With regard to the Question of 
the right hon. Baronet, it had been our 
intention to proceed with the Vote to- 
night ; but I will at once agree to post- 
pone it. I am, however, informed that 
the Vote ought to be taken not later 
than Thursday. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID gave No- 
tice that he would call attention to Par- 
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DISTURBANCES IN THE METROPOLIS 
—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
INVESTIGATION. 

STATEMENT. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cu1z- 
pers): I promised on Thursday last to 
lay on the Table—which I now do—the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of the police on 
the 8th of this month, and into other 
circumstances. I am not able now to 
lay them in the form in which they can 
be circulated ; but I hope they will be 
circulated either to-morrow or on Wed- 
nesday with my Memorandum, and, of 
course, with the evidence. The evidence 
is long, and has been taken at sittings 
held every day during last week—sit- 
tings which generally lasted four or five 
hours—and, of course, it could not be 
printed and corrected with that rapidity 
which would have otherwise been pos- 
sible. I will not now read any consider- 
able part of the Report—which is a long 
one—but I will read the last paragraph, 
which says— 

‘* We conclude our Report by the strong ex- 
pression of our opinion that the administration 
and organization of the Metropolitan Police 
Force require to be thoroughly investigated ; 
and we hope that this investigation will take 
place without delay.”’ 

I think I should also tell the House that 
I have communicated the substance of 
the Report to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. I have told him what the re- 
commendations of the Committee are, 
with my Memorandum upon the subject ; 
and this afternoon I received a letter 
from Sir Edmund Henderson placing his 
resignation in my hands for the purpose 
of facilitating the re-organization of the 
Department, and that resignation I have 
accepted. I shall now lose no time 
whatever in instituting inquiries with a 
view of remedying the defects to which 
the last paragraph of the Report refers. 
Perhaps the House, in conclusion, will 
allow me to thank—as I very sincerely 
do—the four Gentlemen who assisted me 
inthis most difficult inquiry—an inquiry 
which, without their assistance, it would 
have been almost impossible for me, only 
a day or two after entering Office, to 
undertake satisfactorily, but which I be- 
lieve the House will find has been most 
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satisfactorily undertaken. I trust the 
Report will receive the approval of the 
House. I will lay it on the Table, and 
I hope the whole Papers will be distri- 
buted to-morrow or on Wednesday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, con- 
sidering the very great importance of 
the question, an early opportunity will be 
given for the discussion of the Report ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think the House 
should have the Report before it before 
any Question of that sort is asked. If, 
after reading the Report, the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks it necessary to put the 
Question, no doubt it will be answered. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to give 
Notice that on Thursday I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary what course the Government pro- 
pose to take with regard to the Report, 
and especially to that portion of it refer- 
ring to the re-organization of the police. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I have stated that 
I intend to propose a complete inquiry 
into the organization and administration 
of the police. I propose to undertake 
that inquiry as rapidly as possible. As 
tv the means and machinery by which 
that inquiry is to be conducted, that is a 
Question which I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to put on Friday. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON asked, 
whether there had not been three exhaus- 
tive inquiries into the organization of 
the Metropolitan Force during the last 
18 years? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he could speak 
as to two of those inquiries; but he was 
not quite sure whether there had been a 
third. 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyay) said, it might be for 
the convenience of the House if he stated 
that he intended to postpone until 
Thursday the introduction of the Crofters 
Bill. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Viscount CRANBORNE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Local Government Bill, which, as 
stated by the President of the Board of 
Trade, was to include Ireland, would be 
introduced before the Ist of April ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Guap- 
sTonk) explained that what the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had stated 
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with regard to the inclusion of Ireland 
was as to an entirely different Bill— 
—namely, that dealing with railway 
rates. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH — HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER or tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Marsor1panks) re- 
ported Her Majesty’s Answer to the Ad- 
dress, as followeth :— 


I have received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 

I rely with confidence on your assurance that 
the Measures which may be submitted to you will 
receive your most careful consideration. 


HOTIONS. 


——=@ 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF PUBLIC BUSI- 
NESS.—RESOLUTION. 


Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
am anxious, Sir, to ask your ruling upon 
a point of Order, arising out of the 
Business of the evening. Committee of 
Supply stands as the first Order this 
evening; and I apprehend that in that 
case it is subject to the 2lst Standing 
Order, which provides that— 

“Whenever Committee of Supply stands as 
the first Order of the Day on Monday or Thurs- 
day, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair without 
putting any Question, unless on first going into 
Supply on the Army, Navy, or Civil Service 
Estimates respectively, or on any Vote of 
Credit, an Amendment be moved or Question 
raised relating to the Estimates proposed to be 
taken in Supply.” 

But, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister proposes to move— 

“That the Notices of Motions relating to 
Parliamentary Procedure and East India, Burma 
(Expenses of Military Operations) have pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day,” 
so that, although Committee of Supply 
stands this evening as the first Order of 
the Day, yet it is by no means the first 
Business of the evening, and may, in 
fact, not be reached until a late hour. I, 
therefore, wish to ask you, Sir, whether, 
under these circumstances, the Standing 
Order No. 21 applies to the Order for 
Committee of Supply to-night, or whe- 
ther any hon. Member will have the 
opportunity, on your putting the Ques- 
tion ‘‘that you now leave the Chair,” of 
raising any question he may think it 
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desirable to raise? I think I have 
clearly explained the nature of my Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that I 
do not consider that the fact of the 
Notices referred to taking precedence 
over Committee of Supply prevents the 
subsequent application of the 21st Stand- 
ing Order to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred. I am bound by 
the Rules of the House; and this Stand- 
ing Order explicitly says— 

“That when on a Monday Committee of 
Supply shall stand as the first Order” 
the Speaker shall leave the Chair with- 
out Question put. The House will ob- 
serve that, notwithstanding the inter- 
peo of these Motions, Committee of 

upply will still stand as the first Order 
of the Day. I may say, however, thutI 
know of no precedent for the course 
about to be proposed ; but the Standing 
Order itself is of comparatively recent 
introduction. I think, under the cir- 
cumstances, that it is not for me to inter- 
fere, and say that Committee of Supply, 
standing as the first Order of the Day, 
must be taken if the House should decide 
that other Business should be taken first. 
It is, in my judgment, for the House 
itself to decide whether any other Busi- 
ness, of which proper Notice has been 
given, shall take precedence of Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guavsrone): I 
desire to say a word which may simplify 
matters. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man is perfectly justified in the Question 
he has put; and I was aware of the point 
he was about toraise. But I wish to say 
that I would not have proposed to obtain 
precedence for these Motions over the 
Order of the Day for Committee of 
Supply except upon very specific 
grounds. As to the first Notice of 
Motion—namely, that relating to Pro- 
cedure—I thought it would be greatly 
for the convenience of the House that no 
time should be lost, after what has al- 
ready happened, in referring the subject 
to a Select Committee; and with regard 
to the second Notice, relating to the 
expenses of the Expedition to Bur- 
mah, it has been felt by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be our abso- 
ute duty to avail ourselves of the 
very first day on which we could regu- 
larly introduce the subject, in order that 
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we might obey the spirit of the law we 
have to administer. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH : 
Perhaps, by the indulgence of the 
House, I may venture to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that, although it 
may be necessary to obey the spirit of 
the law, yet, at the same time, it surely 
ought to be necessary to obey the spirit 
of the Standing Order, and to follow 
that which has hitherto been the prac- 
tice of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘« That the Notices of Motions relating to Par- 
liamentary Procedure and East India, Burma 
(Expenses of Military Operations) have pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day.”’—(Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone.) 


Strr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, before the Motion was put he 
desired to make a few observations on 
what appeared to him to be the very in- 
convenient, if not objectionable, prece- 
dent that was about to be made. The 
spirit of the 21st Standing Order was 
that it should only apply when Supply 
was not merely the first Order, but the 
first and most important Business of the 
evening ; for the object it aimed at was 
not solely to facilitate the progress of the 
Government with Supply, but to secure 
that hon. Members, interested as they 
all ought to be in the important matters 
connected with Supply, might know 
exactly when Supply would be taken. 
This object would certainly be defeated 
in a case such as this, for the Motions re- 
lating to Procedure and Burmah would 
occupy an uncertain time, and it was 
impossible to say at what hour Supply 
would be taken. As to the Burmah 
Motion, it was his own opinion that the 
law would be complied with if it was 
brought forward at any period of the 
Session; but, granting that it was im- 
perative that it should be taken that 
evening, that certainly could not be said 
of the Motion with regard to Procedure. 
The House ought not to be asked to take 
80 objectionable a course under cover of 
this Standing Order, unless the necessity 
was absolutely imperative, otherwise 
they would be making a precedent; 
and on some other occasion they would 
be asked to postpone Supply to allow 
of the introduction of the Crofters Bill, 
or any other measure that the Govern- 
ment might wish to proceed with. It 
certainly was rather strange that, on 
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the very evening when the Prime Mi- 
nister was going to appoint a Commit- 
tee to amend the Rules of Procedure, he 
should propose to contravene the spirit 
of the Rules already in force. If the 
Prime Minister could not make some 
more convincing statement as to the 
necessity of introducing other Business 
before Supply, it was to be hoped that, 
since he had already postponed the 
most important Vote in Supply, he 
might practically comply with the spirit 
of the Standing Order by postponing 
Supply altogether. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone) said, 
that that was not a subject on which he 
should wish to have any difference of 
— with any large section of the 

ouse, or with the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). 
Indeed, he thought it was the last 
subject on which he should have 
met with any such opposition. He 
would unreservedly grant that the 
request for precedence, if acceded to, 
should not be taken as an example 
for ordinary occasions; and if it was 
the general desire of the House that 
Committee of Supply ought not to 
come on at a late hour that evening, or 
that it should be altogether postponed, 
he should have no difficulty in waiving 
the point, and would not resist. But 
before making any engagement he would 
state to the House what he conceived to 
be the exact state of the case. By the 
necessity for making that Motion, he 
virtually submitted to the House the 
question whether they were, or were not, 
justified in an interference with the ordi- 
nary course of Business, which he ad- 
mitted ought only to be done on 
special grounds, and ought not to hea 
precedent for all occasions. In the view 
of the Government, it was their duty—as 
they had not been permitted to make an 
application to Parliament for leave to 
charge the Revenues of India before the 
cost was incurred—it was their duty, in 
order to act in the spirit of the law, 
absolutely to take the very first day in 
their power for making that applica- 
tion; and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, and said truly, that they ought 
to pay attention to the spirit of the 
Standing Orders of the House, then he 
(Mr. Gladstone) must say it appeared to 
be an occasion upon which an exclusive 
attention to the Standing Orders of the 
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House would place them in conflict with 
a much higher authority—namely, with 
that of the Realm. It was to give effect 
to a Statute of the Realm that they pro- 
posed that night to interfere with the 
ordinary course of Business as regarded 
Supply. With respect to the first 
Motion, he might say that in making 
that Motion at that early date he had 
been very much governed by a desire to 
show respect to the proceedings of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman had thought the 
subject of Procedure one of such com- 
manding importance that he had con- 
sidered it was his duty to give Notice 
that immediately after the debate on the 
Address he should propose that the 
subject should take precedence of all 
other Business whatsoever. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) hardly expected, therefore, 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
the miaute criticisms which he had ad- 
dressed to the House on the subject, 
especially when they considered what a 
wholesale invasion he was prepared to 
make, not only of the usual proceeding 
of the House, but of the rights and pri- 
vileges of private Members, in order to 
give free scope to the discussion of this 
very important question. It was a ques- 
tion with respect to which the view they 
had taken was that it was undoubtedly 
of a very urgent character. Could they 
have asked the House to do what the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite proposed 
todo? Hedid not think they could. 
At the commencement of the Session 
that would have been too great and, 
he had almost said, too violent an in- 
vasion of the proceedings and of the 
powers of private Members. But, at the 
same time, Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it prudent that this subject 
should not be materially delayed. What 
was the position in which they stood? 
Not that night alone, but all Govern- 
ment days for several weeks to come 
would probably be required for the dis- 
cussion of Supply. That being so, if he 
did not propose the Committee on Pro- 
cedure that night, he would be met with 
the same objection next Thursday or 
next Monday, or on any subsequent 
Government night. In point of fact, the 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
amounted to this—that the proposal 
with regard to the Committee on Proce- 
dure should be postponed for several 
weeks; because they had no power what- 
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ever of securing the introduction of a 
proposal of this kind, except by Motion 
in the early part of the evening for the 
suspension of the Orders of the Day. 
That was hardly a reasonable proposi- 
tion, and not consistent with the extra- 
ordinary demand the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared to make on the time 
of the House in connection with this 
question. It came to this, then—that Her 
Majesty’s Government had no choice but 
either to make the proposal in this way, 
or to submit the question to what 
he might call indefinite postponement. 
That they could not consent to, for it 
would not have been just in regard to 
the question itself, nor fair or respectful 
to the right hon. Gentleman or the 
House. He might also add that there 
was a peculiarity in this matter. The 
Government was supposed to have the 
command of the management of the 
Business of the House on Mondays and 
Thursdays. That was hardly a correct 
supposition, however, for they had that 
command of arrangements only in re- 
spect of Orders of the Day. When it 
was necessary to make a Motion in pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day, then 
application had to be made to the House 
for the purpose, and the judgment of the 
House taken on the subject. If it were 
the feeling of the House that the ap- 
pointment of the Committee on Proce- 
dure should be postponed until Monday, 
or until the most urgent part of Supply 
was got rid of, the Government would 
not object. No doubt, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
in the late Administration (Sir Richard 
Webster), whom he saw in his place, 
would place a different construction upon 
the Act of Parliament from what he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had done; but he 
thought he might claim to know quite 
as much as the late Attorney General of 
the construction of an Act of Parliament, 
and as to whether that was the right 
construction to put upon the Act. 
Of this he was quite sure—there 
were two things—first of all, his (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) construction was favour- 
able to the authority of Parliament and 
to the control of the Executive; while 
the construction of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite removed the con- 
trol over the Executive established by 
enactments ; secondly, be his (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) construction correct or incor- 
rect, it was a construction which they 
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had always entertained and acted upon ; 
and, that being so, it was their duty to 
ask the House of Commons to act upon 
it. These were the grounds on which 
he made the Motion, which he admitted 
to be exceptional; but he thought the 
House would see that they were amply 
sufficient. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
as the Prime Minister had made a direct 
reference to him, he would venture to 
lay before the House his view of the 
construction of this Act of Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
he (the Prime Minister) knew a great 
deal more about Acts of Parliament 
than he (Sir Richard Webster) did. He 
freely admitted that, so far as Parlia- 
mentary experience went, he could lay 
no claim to enter into competition with 
the right hon. Gentleman. But, on the 
other hand, he would submit to the 
House that, both from a lawyer’s point 
of view, and from a layman’s point 
of view, they must not regard the 
construction of an Act of Parliament 
as affected by anything that passed 
in Parliamentary debate. Looking to 
the Act itself, he could not but think 
that both the letter and the spirit were 
opposed to the construction the Prime 
Minister sought to put upon it. At 
the saine time, he might be forgiven 
for saying that he thought it would be a 
serious disadvantage if a debate upon 
the subject of Burmah should take 
place at a time when the noble Lord 
the late Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) could not be 
in his place in the House. Probably 
these two sections of the Act of Parlia- 
ment were so much the children of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he could see 
nothing in them except the thoughts he 
wished to have expressed there. The 
Ist section related only to the commu- 
nication to Parliament of the fact that 
orders had been sent for the employ- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Forces within 
three months if Parliament was sit- 
ting, and within one month of its re- 
assembling if it should not be sitting 
when the orders were sent. The other 
section to which reference had been 
made did not contain one single word 
as to the time within which the consent 
of Parliament should be obtained for 
the application of the Revenues of India 
to warlike purposes. The obligation of 
the Ist section having been fulfilled, 
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there was no time limited for the other 
to be complied with. He fully admitted 
the power of the Prime Minister to draw 
distinctions about wordsin a way which 
he (Sir Richard Webster) would not at- 
tempt, for a single moment, to cope with ; 
but he appealed to the House, and to his 
hon. and learned Friends on both sides 
of the House, whether there was one 
single word in the section of the Act 
in question with regard to the way in 
which the expenses in connection with 
Burmah skould be met? He contended, 
further, that there was not a single 
word in the section which related to the 
question of the time when the discus- 
sion should arise as to how the expenses 
should be met; and he would ask the 
Prime Minister to point out to the 
House what word there was in the sec- 
tion which made it incumbent on the 
Government to raise that particular 
question to-night. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General amounted to this—that the law 
had been already broken, and that they 
might break it a little further without 
criminating themselves to any great ex- 
tent. What he (Sir George Campbell) 
would ask was, had the Revenues of 
India been applied for military opera- 
tions beyond the frontier or not? He 
believed it was undoubtedly the fact that 
Indian Revenue had been devoted to 
that purpose, and that the law had been 
broken by the late Government in that 
respect. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY rose to a point of 
Order. He wished to know from the 
Speaker whether the hon. Gentleman 
was in Order in discussing the general 
question upon the Motion that certain 
Notices of Motion should have prece- 
dence over the Order for Supply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order in discussing the Main 
Question upon the Motion now before 
the House. The Question now before 
the House is— 

‘‘That the Notices of Motions relating to 
Parliamentary Procedure and East India, Bur- 
ma (Expenses of Mili Operations) have 
precedence of the Orders of the Day.”’ 

The only question is whether they shall 
be entitled to take precedence of the 
Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply; and whether, on 
Supply being called on, I should be 
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entitled to leave the Chair without 
Question being put ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: We are 
discussing whether it is, or is not, ne- 
cessary to bring on these Motions before 
Supply; and it appears to me that, as 
the law has already been broken by the 
late Government—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now travelling from the Question be- 
fore the House. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Then I 
will not pursue the matter further. 

Sr R. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
the Prime Minister had not mentioned 
all the courses which might have been 
adopted. In his opinion, it would have 
been a much more convenient—and not 
at all unusual—course to have been pur- 
sued if the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a Motion that all the Orders of 
the Day after the first Order should be 
postponed; and then, after the House 
had gone into Committee of Supply for 
either a long or a short time, he might 
have moved to report Progress in order 
to discuss this question. Such a course 
would not have broken either the spirit 
or the letter of the law. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cartes RussEtt) said, he understood 
that the Motion was a regular one, ac- 
cording to the construction placed by 
the Speaker on the 21st Standing Order. 
The other point raised by his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Richard Webster) 
was that there was no immediate neces- 
sity or urgency for the Motion according 
to his interpretation of the 55th section 
of the Act 21 § 22 Viet. A question 
which was greatly discussed during 
the Attorney Generalsbip of the late Sir 
John Holker was as to how far that 
Statute permitted the Government to 
spend money without having obtained 
the previous consent of Parliament ; and 
he owned that there was a considerable 
difficulty in regard to the construction 
of the Statute. On the whole, he came 
to the conclusion—and he still adhered 
to it—that the argument of Sir John 
Holker at the time the question was 
raised was a sound one as a matter of 
legal construction ; for he (the Attorney 
General) conceived it was impossible not 
to see that cases would arise in which 
some steps involving an expenditure of 
money might be taken under Section 54 
before it was possible to obtain the con- 
sent of the Houseof Commons. But the 
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very different one. Everybody, he 
thought, would admit that, although, 
as a matter of strict construction, it 
might be legal to spend money without 
having got the antecedent consent of the 
House, yet the Government were bound, 
at the earliest moment after they had 
taken a step which was at least doubt- 
ful, to come before Parliament and obey 
the spirit of the Act. This was simply 
what the Government proposed to do 
now, and this course was in accord- 
ance with Constitutional practice. What 
was the objection raised on the opposite 
side? It was that the noble Lord the 
late Secretary of State for India (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) was not in his 

lace. Well, whose fault was that? 

he noble Lord knew very well that the 
question would be brought forward, for 
he had the information given him on 
Thursday ; but, instead of being in his 
place to discuss it—a matter which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) thought so im- 
portant—he had gone on a war expedi- 
tion of another kind. There was no 
violation of the true spirit of the order 
of procedure in the course which the Go- 
vernment proposed to adopt on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and he submitted that they 
were bound to take the earliest moment 
they could to communicate to the House 
the steps they had taken, and to obtain 
the consent of the House. In doing so, 
they simply obeyed the evident spirit of 
the Statute as it occurred to him. 

Sir JOHN GORST said, he was 
rather disposed to agree with the hon. 
and learned Attorney General that it was 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to come forward, at the first possible 
moment, to ask for a Resolution of this 
kind; but why, if they had wished to 
do so, did they not come forward last 
Friday? It was true that by a Standing 
Order Supply must be the first Order 
on a Friday; but the Government did 
not scruple to override a Standing Order 
for their own convenience, and they 
might have done it on Friday. They 
might just as well have overridden the 
Standing Order then as now; or they 
might have allowed the Committee of 
Supply to go on in its usual course till 
half-past 6 or 7 o’clock, and then have 
brought this Motion forward. The 
Speaker had ruled that the Motion was 
not in violation of the letter of the 
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Standing Order; but would any hon. 
Member venture to assert that it was 
not contrary to the spirit of that Order ? 
He protested against the postponement 
of Supply. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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SUPPLY [19rx FEBRUARY]. 


Mr. Marsornreanks and Mr. Jaoxs, 
Two of the Tellers in the Division upon 
Friday last upon Vote 15 in Committee 
of Supply, came to the Table and ac- 
quainted the House that they had 
erroneously reported the number of 
Noes as 136 instead of 146, which was 
the proper number corresponding with 
the Division List. 

Ordered, That the Clerk do correct the 
said error in the Journal of this House 
by stating the number of Noes as 146 
instead of 136. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tuz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E.Grapstone), in rising 
to move— 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the question of Procedure in the House 
of Commons, and to report as to the amend- 
ment of existing Rules, and upon any New Rules 
which they may consider desirable for the 
efficient despatch of business,’ 
said: The objcet of the Motion which I 
make to-night upon exceptional grounds 
—and it is a Motion of considerable 
urgency with regard to the Business of 
the House—is to give the best expedi- 
tion and despatch that it isin the power of 
the Government to give to the examina- 
tion of a question which has, I trust, 
ceased in substance to be a controversy 
between the two most numerous Parties 
in this House. I had better refer to 
what has taken place with regard to the 
subject during the course of the present 
Session. On the evening preceding the 
delivery of the Queen’s Speech I received 
a courteous communication from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
Leader of the Opposition (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), inclosing to me an im- 
portant Paper, which embodied the 
views of the Government with respect 
to the subject of Procedure. The right 
hon. Gentleman invited me to make those 
views the subject of a previous and 
friendly communication with a view 
to the easier settlement of the matter. 
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He added that it was his intention, un- 
less I wrote in reply to him that I ac- 
cepted that offer, to lay a Paper con- 
taining the plans of the late Government 
upon the Table of the House on Thurs- 
day at the opening of the Session before 
the commencement of Business. At that 
moment—or at least within two or three 
hours afterwards—I was expecting the 
usual communication with respect to the 
Speech from the Throne which, by the 
co of the Government, is made 
known to the Leader of any Party ; and 
it was not possible for me, as I at once 
wrote to the right hon. Gentleman, in 
those circumstances, considering the im- 
portance of the topics before us and the 
variety of forms which the announce- 
ment of them might take, and which it 
was my duty to consider beforehand—it 
was impossible for me to make, or for 
me to ask one of my Friends among the 
leading men to make, any proper exa- 
mination or statement about the im- 
portant Paper of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or to meet, at so short a notice, 
his friendly proposal. When the right 
hon. Gentleman, in consequence of what 
he had said, laid his Paper on the Table 
of the House, as he was quite justified 
in doing, on the day when the Speech 
was delivered, we proceeded to examine 
that Paper immediately after the de- 
livery of the Queen’s Speech on the first 
night of the debate on the Address. We 
found that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, in placing a great variety of par- 
ticulars before us, naturally did not— 
and, indeed, could not—be expected to 
coincide with our views upon the whole 
of these particulars. But, nevertheless, 
we arrived at two conclusions—first, 
that it would be very desirable to make 
that plan the basisof further and friendly 
considerations ; secondly, inaemuch as 
we did not see how private Members, 
independent Members, of the House 
could be asked to surrender their means 
and opportunities of bringing subjects 
of legislation before the House, we came 
to the conclusion that it would be well 
to refer the whole subject to a Select 
Committee ; and that Select Committee 
we thought ought to be constituted upon 
a different basis from the ordinary basis, 
which prescribes a limit of 15 Members. 
We thought it ought to be a Select Com- 
mittee of very much more considerable 
extent, perhaps consisting of as many, 
or more than twice that number, so as 
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to give free representation of opinion to 
the various quarters and sections of the 
House. Sir, in point of fact, we were 
desirous not to lose what appeared to us 
an excellent opportunity of arriving at a 
discussion of this rather difficult ques- 
tion, necessarily giving rise to a good 
deal of scope foreven friendly differences. 
We were anxious not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of approaching this question in a 
friendly spirit, if it were possible to do 
so. If this were the 21st of January, 
the question of reference to a Committee 
might be a more open question than it 
is at the present moment ; because on the 
2ist of January, and with the command 
of the time of the House from that date 
onwards, there would have been, for any 
Government, a considerable choice with | 
regard to the taking of Votes in Supply, 
and a certain portion of Government 
time might have been devoted, not with- 
out advantage, to the consideration of 
Procedure. But in the condition in which 
the Government found themselves on 
taking Office last week it was impossible 
to do that; and the alternative was 
either to postpone the subject of Pro- 
cedure until, perhaps, the crowding of 
Sessional Business had become greater 
than at the opening of the Session, or to 
take the course of asking the House to 
refer the subject to a Select Committee. 
From the first of these courses we were 
dissuaded by the feeling that, in the first 
place, such a postponement would not 
be agreeable to the sense entertained by 
us for a long time past of the importance 
of a settlement of this matter, nor would 
it have been agreeable to the sense so 
distinctly manifested by the Government 
in Office a month ago with regard to the 
importance of an immediate and effec- 
tive prosecution of this subject. More- 
over, this circumstance offered us a 
favourable opportunity, and enables us 
to form a sanguine hope and expecta- 
tion, that the proceedings of a Commit- 
tee of thiskind would not be very virtual, 
and would be useful in results. The ques- 
tion of the devolution of Bills, which 
was proposed in the plan of the late 
Government, and which was fully raised 
by them, opens up a channel through 
which I believe that we shall proceed 
with the greatest hope of success in the 
important business of expediting the 
performance of the weighty tasks which 
are incumbent upon this House; and 
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when there was so favourable a t 
of a friendly and effective handling of 
that subject. With regard to coercive 
or penal procedure, I certainly still ad- 
here to the opinion that not a great deal 
is to be hoped from further progress in 
that direction. [Sir Micnarn Hicks. 
Beacu: Hear, hear!} I am very glad 
to see that that opinion has the sanction 
of the right hon. Gentleman. But, in 
regard to amicable arrangements for 
multiplying the means and instruments 
at the command of the House, I am 
sanguine enough to believe that we may 
perform a very great —_ service by 
putting that mode of procedure into 
operation. These arethe general grounds 
on which we propose to refer the subject 
to a Select Committee, and thereby to 
give effect, so far as circumstances per- 
mit, to the intentions entertained by us, 
and also by a large number of Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. It 
will be asked of me what course I should 
propose that Her Majesty’s Government 
should take in respect to the proceedings 
of this Committee? It will be felt and 
thought that a Government proposing 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
on a subject of this kind charges itself 
with a great responsibility. It charges 
itself with the responsibility of making 
known at once and in full to the Com- 
mittee the views which it entertains 
upon the subject, with all the points of 
the greatest importance. That, Sir, is 
the course which we intend to take. The 
Committee will not be bound to have 
regard to any one Paper or any one piece 
of evidence in particular ; but, no doubt, 
considering the importance of the Paper 
laid upon the Table by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that Paper must have a 
prominent place in whatever attention 
the Committee may give to the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman may ask 
whether we propose to submit a Paper 
of our own, displacing or attempting to 
displace that Paper. We do not propose 
to do so, and for this plain reason— 
that with regard to the main proposals 
of that Paper we consider ourselves in 
sympathy with them. But the right 
hon. Gentleman may make one further 
demand upon us. I have already said 
that there are points in which we think 
some addition, some substitution, some 
change should be made. And the right 
hon. Gentleman will ask—‘ Is it your 
intention, when you come into the 
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Committee, to lay before it the views of 
the Government upon those points?” 
In answer to him, I must say, in the 
most explicit and unequivocal manner, 
it is our intention todo so. It is really 
an acknowledgment which we feel to be 
due to the spirit in which the subject 
was considered by the late Government 
that we should not make what would be 
an unfair and untrue appearance of 
setting up a rival plan when we do not 
propose a rival plan. But, on the other 
hand, it is necessary for the right hon. 
Gentleman and for those who may repre- 
sent the framers of the plan to know, 
and to know at once, what are the points, 
or what are the principal and particular 
points, upon which we should be pre- 
pared to propose modifications of the 
plan; but it is, however, quite plain that 
I should be wasting the time of the 
House were I to enter at this time upon 
particulars. Were we engaged now in 
sharp controversy upon every one of the 
leading items of the subject of Pro- 
cedure it might be necessary that I 
should make a statement with regard to 
those leading items. It might even be 
necessary that I should, as it were, 
make my case upon those leading items 
in order to justify our proposals; but 
we have before us the broad fact—in the 
first place, that much time was spent 
by the late Parliament upon the subject; 
in the second place, that it is generally 
felt that the work, as it was left by the 
late Parliament, was not complete; and, 
in the third place, that we have now a 
great degree of concurrence, not only 
as to the need of resuming, but as to 
the mode of resuming, the subject; and 
I am happy to think that, even since I 
rose, I find that concurrence to be more 
positive and extensive than I had 
thought it to be, because we appear to 
be, in a great degree, at one in the opi- 
nion that it is not by penal and restric- 
tive measures—not by a severe Code of 
Procedure, but by the judicious use of 
our means of multiplying our instru- 
ments of action—that we should really 
make the greatest and most effective 
progress. If there is any point upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site or any Member of the House de- 
sires to be informed as to our views and 
intentions, I shall be most happy to 
supply it. We accept the responsibility 
for the Committee we propose. We 
shall endeavour to deal with it as a 
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Committee on the responsibili 
of the sma oe We ae 
known to the Committee at once the 
plan that we propose to adopt, though 
the main portions I believe to be con- 
tained in the plan ——- by the late 
Administration. believe that, with 
these particulars before them, the House 
will be perfectly ready to judge whether 
this proposal is a right eye or not. 
Little advantage will be gained by 
entering upon the particulars of Pro- 
cedure in Debate in the House. I am 
in hopes that it may not be found neces- 
sary to spend a great deal of the time of 
the House in the discussion of the Mo- 
tion which the House has agreed to 
entertain. The grounds on which we 
propose this Committee I believe to be 
clearly before you, and I conclude by 
moving the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the question of Procedure in the 
House of Commons, and to report as to the 
amendment of existing Rules, and upon any 
New Rules which they may consider desirable 
for the efficient despatch of business.””— (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone.) 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
I wish, on my own behalf and that of my 
Colleagues forming the late Cabinet, to 
acknowledge the spirit in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to our la- 
bours in this matter. It is a fair return 
for the spirit in which we approached 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
when we were in Office; and I would 
only say that it is a most satisfactory 
contrast to not a few speeches made by 
hon. Members now sitting on the Go- 
vernment Bench during the late Elec- 
tion campaign in regard to our conduct 
on this question. During the whole of the 
late autumn there was no more favourite 
subject of accusation against myself and 
my Colleagues than that we were the 
friends of Obstruction, and were deter- 
mined to resist, or at any rate not to 
support, any alterations of Procedure 
which would make this House more 
efficient for its Business. Now, in con- 
tradistinction to those accusations, and I 
may venture to say in complete refuta- 
tion of them, ‘we have the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues frank] 
taking up our proposals for the amend- 
ment of edure, and saying that they 
are so satisfactory that the Government 
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propose, with some small alterations, to 
recommend them to the adoption of a 
Select Committee of the House. I trust 
that that will be remembered in future, 
as a proof that this kind of accusation 
brought against a political Party has 
sometimes no real foundation in fact. We 
have shown, by our action in this matter, 
that we are as anxious to improve the 
Procedure of the House of Commons, 
and to make the House of Commons, of 
which we are proud, thoroughly efficient 
for its purpose as any Liberal or Radical 
who ever addressed a constituency. I 
quite agree with what fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the question of 
coercive or penal Rules. It was not 
our intention, in framing the Standing 
Orders which I placed on the Paper, to 
deal either with individual obstruction 
or misconduct on the part of Members 
of this House, or even with the greater 
offence of obstruction of Business by any 
Party or section of a Party. These are 
matters with which, to some extent, our 
existing Standing Orders deal; and if it 
should be at any future time necessary 
to take any further steps in that direc- 
tion, I think those steps must be of a 
completely different character to any that 
are included in the proposed new Stand- 
ing Orders. The objects with which they 
were framed are simply these—to enable 
the House to spend its own time to the 
most profitable purpose, to put a reason- 
able check, consistently with the liberty 
of debate, on the undue protraction of 
debate, and on that garrulity to which 
Iam afraid we are all too prone, and 
to enable us to transact the Business 
of the country with somewhat less 
tear and wear than we suffer from our 
existing Parliamentary life. Those are 
the objects, as I understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman, with which, on 
behalf of the Government, he proposes 
the appointment of this Committee. He 
took some exception to the mode in 
which we had undertaken to deal with 
this matter. It appeared to us, I must 
say, that it would be better, considering 
the importance of this subject, remem- 
bering that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had placed it on the threshold of 
all the subjects which, in his opinion, 
the new Parliament ought to undertake, 
and had forcibly observed that— 


‘“* Those who were so keen for legislation on 
one subject or another should recollect that, 
with regard to each and all of them, the primary 
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question was as to the sound working condition 
of the great instrument by which all legislation 
is accomplished.” 

It occurred to us that the first Business 
to be done by this House, subject, of 
course, to matters of great urgency, or 
those which had to be dealt with within 
a certain time, was to consider this sub- 
ject of Procedure. Therefore it was I 
asked the House, on behalf of the late 
Government, to give the question prece- 
dence. Instead of that, the right hon. 
Gentleman has proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. I do not rise 
now for the purpose of objecting to the 
appointment of a Committee; but I must 
say I think our proposal was the best, 
because it insured, I think, a more early 
decision upon this most important sub- 


ject. I remember that on February 20, 


1882, when last the right hon. Gentle- 
man called the attention of Parliament 
to the matter, he then alluded to the 
numerous Committees which the House 
had appointed to consider the question 
of its own Procedure. He told the 
House that— 

“There have been more Committees of this 
House upon this subject than upon any other 
matter. There have been 14 Committees since 
the Reform Act, or one Committee in every 
three Sessions and a-half. There have been 
seven more Committees upon Private Proce- 
dure, which is practically part of the subject, 
making 21 Committees in all, or an average 
of a new Committee in every two and a-half 
years.”’—(3 Hansard, [266] 1134.) 

And what was the result’? Why, inthe 
words of the right hon. Gentleman— 

“These Committees, never leading to ade- 
quate results, have now, for many years past, 
taken effect in what I may, for practical pur- 
poses, call total failure.’’ 

Now we have another Select Committee 
appointed. It differs, I admit, from 
previous Committees in this, if I may 
accurately interpret the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman—that in 
spite of the wide terms of the Order of 
Reference which he has moved, it 
will not be expected or asked to deal 
with the many and varied sides of this 
great subject; but that it will have 
placed before it, on the authority of the 
Government, a series of Resolutions 
which will be framed by the Govern- 
ment; that it will be guided by the 
Government in its deliberations; and 
that the Government will poor: Ae re- 
sponsible for carrying its proposals into 
effect. If that be so, I adit although 
I do not think mueh practical good will 
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be gained from the previous considera- 
tion of the proposals by a Select Oom- 
mittee, yet that we have some kind of 
guarantee that something more is likely 
to come out of its labours than out of 
the labours of its predecessors. I will 
only say that, as far as I and my Ool- 
leagues in the late Cabinet are con- 
cerned, we made the proposals which I 
placed on the Paper in no Party spirit 
whatever. We made them after the 
fullest and most careful consideration, 
after much consultation with you, Sir, 
and the authorities of the House; we 
made them on our responsibility; and 
what we proposed in Office we shall be 
prepared, to the best of our ability, to 
support in Opposition. We shall enter 
the Committee in that spirit; and al- 
though I should have much preferred 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward his proposals for dis- 
cussion in the House, still, as far as I 
can, I will do my best to bring the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
has suggested to a successful issue, in 
the hope that, by so doing, we may 
really promote the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the House of Commons. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
House and the country, in his opinion, 
were to be congratulated on the spirit 
in which the vexed question of Par- 
liamentary Procedure was being ap- 
proached. It was not now a Party ques- 
tion, but a Parliamentary one, and that 
was satisfactory. When the subject 
was formerly discussed, irritation was 
caused by the attempt to coerce the 
House and limit the rights of free 
speech. That policy was now to be 
abandoned, and he rejoiced at it. 
Everyone was agreed that the work of 
Parliament had increased and was in- 
creasing, and that new modes of Pro- 
cedure required to be adopted; and he 
was glad to see that the Prime Minister 
conceived that these modes could best 
be found in conciliation and mutual 
forbearance rather than in restraint and 
restriction. Thus far, he agreed with 
what had been said; but he could 
scarcely say that he was as hopeful as 
to the result of the Committee as the 
Government seemed to be. The Com- 
mittee would be appointed, and 15 or 
30 Gentiemen, as the case might be, 
would argue out the subject in much 
detail upstairs, sitting for that purpose 
for many days, perhaps for many weeks, 
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and then it would all come back and be 
argued out afresh in that House. There 
was no subject that more men spoke on 

than ure, and it usually happened 
that those who thought least spoke 

oftenest and longest. The Rules of the 
House, like the rules of a Club, were 
considered to be matters that everybody 
understood; but if the Government 

thought that the Committee would help 

to bring about an understanding he 
had no objection to its being tried, 

though he was not hopeful as to the 
result. His main object in rising was 
to say to hon. Members that it was quite 
possible, without any New Rules, to 
contribute very largely to the better 
progress of Business. There were many- 
amendments that could be put in force, 

without Rules, by mutual understand- 
ing. Take, for example, the custom of 
giving Notice of Questions. Members 
read out long Questions on purely local 
subjects. Many of those who did that 
declaimed against Obstruction. Yet the 
reading of those Questions was virtually 
a kind of Obstruction, although it might 
be unconscious. There was no necessity 
for the Questions to be read out. They 
could be taken to the Olerk at the 
Table and printed in the Order Papers. 
Everything that was gained by a Ques- 
tion would be icons by that process. 

A quarter of an houra night was some- 
times spent in listening to Notices of 
Questions of that kind, and a quarter of 
an hour at the commencement of the pro- 

ceedings was important. Again, the 
House was not interested in the Ques- 
tions, the only people who were so being 
the Members who read them and asection 
of their constituents. If thenew Members 
who were anxious to advance the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament would act on that 
plan, there would be an immediate im- 

provement made in the Procedure with- 
out any Committee or without any discus- 
sion. There was another suggestion he 
would offer. All parties were agreed 
that the answers to the kind of Ques- 

tions he had indicated might be printed 
and distributed with the Votes. There- 
was no Order of the House required for 
doing that; and if the Speaker and the 
Leader of the House could agree to 

allow purely Departmental Questions to 

be replied to in that way, a further 

saving of time would be effected. He 

was quite sure that if Members would, 

in that and many other like ways, have 
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regard to the general welfare, and not 
to the gratification of personal objects, 
the usefulness and force of Parliament 
would be very materially increased 
without any of the elaborate machinery 
that was sometimes put in operation. 

Mr. STEVENSON expressed his ap- 
proval of the course taken, and hoped 
something would immediately be done 
to save the time of the House. He 
hoped that the Prime Minister, in the 
Resolutions to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee, would not overlook the great 
difficulties, amounting almost to abso- 
lute impossibility, which private Mem- 
bers at present suffered under in getting 
legislation through the House. There 
were between 100 and 200 Bills before 
the House, introduced by private Mem- 
bers, and, under the present Rules of 
Procedure, there was no certainty that 
any one of them would pass, if persist- 
ently opposed by one or two Members. 
He urged, therefore, that the Rules of 
Procedure on Wednesdays should be 
thoroughly reformed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he entirely 
concurred in the course which the Go- 
vernment had decided to take; and he 
hoped the Select Committee would enter 
on the discussion of the proposed New 
Rules, not in a Party epirit, but with a 
desire, as far as they were able, to pro- 
mote the conduct of Business in the 
House of Commons. They could all 
remember the time spent on this ques- 
tion in the last Parliament. He re- 
membered the Autumn Session, with 
the large amount of irritation it pro- 
duced in the minds of many Members 
on both sides of the House. On that 
oceasion the Rules were half crushed 
down their throats; and, indeed, there 
was little or no independent action in 
criticizing some of those Rules. It was 
made a Party affair, and he always 
thought that was a most unfortunate 
state of things. The result was that 
the New Rules, being passed without 
the concurrence of the Opposition and 
the suppressed dislike of many Liberal 
Members, were not loyally adopted by 
the House, and they had been practically 
inoperative. They were entering on 
this discussion in a different spirit; and 
the proposals would be met, not in a 
Party spirit, but with a desire to pro- 
mote the conduct of Business. He con- 
sidered it a very desirable thing that, in 
the first instance, they should have a 
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strong Committee to thoroughly thresh 
out the om sals made by the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, care should be 
taken of the rights and privileges of 
private Members. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
it was touching to hear from his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Rylands) of the 
pressure which he was under during the 
Autumn Session. That was all over now ; 
and he, for one, hoped there would be 
no Party spirit on this occasion. He 
could not doubt, after the language of 
the Prime Minister, that the proposal 
was brought forward in good faith; but 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) that the 
Committee would not lead to any prac- 
tical result unless its deliberations were 
kept within reasonable limits. He 
hoped the Committee would not be 
abnormally large, and that those who 
would have to make up the Committee 
would resist the pressure which would 
be put on them and keep the numbers 
of the Committee down. For his own 
part, he hoped that, at no very distant 
date, they would arrive at a conclusion 
by means of which they would be 
enabled to get through the practical 
Business of the House, and find them- 
selves in bed at an hour which was more 
likely to promote their health than the 
hours which they were now obliged to 
keep. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that the 
House appeared to be willing to accept 
the reference of the question to a Com- 
mittee. That was, no doubt, a correct 
decision ; for the House was not a good 
body to thresh out the details of such 
proposals as these. He did not share 
the hopelessness of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken (Sir Wil- 
liam Hart Dyke) with regard to the 
results of the Jabours of the Committee. 
It was quite true that many Commit- 
tees on the subject had sat since the 
Reform Bill with but little result ; but 
the reason of that was that the pressure 
on the House had not been so at, 
nor had the scandal of arrears of Busi- 
ness before the House been so marked. 
There had also been a very strong feel- 
ing of reverence for the Rules under 
which they always had worked, and they 
had been unwilling to lay their hands 
upon those Rules in a really reforming 
spirit. But it must be remembered that 
what came out of the Committee was 
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very much affected by the spirit of those 
who went into the Committee. There 
was now a strong feeling, both in that 
House and throughout the country, that 
their Procedure was in need of drastic 
reform. With regard to the question of 
the numbers, he thought that it should 
be a large Committee. He quite agreed 
that a small Committee might be able 
to get through their business quicker 
thana largeone; but they must remember 
that there were two things to be thought 
of—they had not only to thresh out a 
satisfactory scheme of Procedure, but 
also to get it accepted by the House. If 
they could get a large number of accept- 
ances in a Committee, it was certain that 
the scheme would be more likely to be 
received by the House. There was an- 
other urgent and vital part of the Busi- 
ness to which he wished shortly to refer. 
Ever since he had been a Member of that 
House, it had been a matter of complaint 
that Select Committees before whom 
great public questions were raised con- 
sisted too much of a repetition of the 
same names. Too many Members were 
called upon repeatedly in the same Ses- 
sion to serve on different Committees, 
while too many were left out altogether. 
There was power and vigour enough in 
that Assembly to deal even with such a 
stupendous task as that before them, if 
they availed themselves of the whole 
powers of the House. But, under the 
system of selecting Committees by ar- 
rangement between the two Front 
Benches, it was impossible to avoid the 
old evil of having the same name recur- 
ring over and over again on different 
Committees. Everyone who had charge 
of any subject, or any Bill, was always 
anxious to get the most experienced men 
he knew ; and such Members were called 
upon to serve on Committees until they 
were weary, while a large portion of the 
House was entirely left out. In that 
way a large portion of the House did 
not take its fair share of the Business, 
while a large amount of practical expe- 
rience was not made use of. What he 
hoped to see was, some plan by which 
the whole House might be employed on 
Committee work, and by which every 
Member of the House should serve on 
some Committee for the purpose of 
dealing with those subjects which 
could not be dealt with by the whole 
House. He fully agreed that it would 
be of great advantage to get rid of 
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some of the useless stages of their proe 
ceedings. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he hoped that they would be able to get 
a Committee which would be thoroughly 
representative of the general views of 
the House upon this important question, 
and not merely those of the two Front 
Benches. He would suggest whether 
the Prime Minister should not lay upon 
the Table his own plan of Procedure, so 
that it might be considered along with 
that of the late Government. He was 
glad that he had heard no suggestion 
made as to any further application of 
the Rules with regard to closing the de- 
bate after a few Members only on each 
side had spoken. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had anticipated almost every- 
thing that he (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) had desired to say with reference to 
the appointment of this Committee. He 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
that, in his opinion, the Government 
had taken a wise course, and that it was 
desirous, under the circumstances, that 
the Committee should be a large one. 
No doubt, a small Committee might 
succeed in drawing up a plan as tho- 
roughly as a larger one; but, as his hon. 
Friend had pointed out, the object of a 
Committee of this kind was not only to 
draw up a plan, but also to endeavour 
to bring before the House the greatest 
possible amount of agreement of repre- 
sentative Members of the House. It 
was not necessary to say more on that 
point; but he wished to call attention to 
one subject which it was fully as neces- 
sary to consider. There had, up to the 
present time, been a general disposition 
to object to any extension of what had 
been called ‘‘ coercive or restrictive re- 
gulations.” He was entirely in favour 
of remedial legislation, in preference to 
coercive or restrictive legislation, if the 
former would accomplish the object; 
but, in his opinion, it would be unwise 
that anything should be said which 
would make it absolutely impossible for 
the House to consider the question of 
the power of the closure as it had ope- 
rated up to the present year, and as it 
might be extended or otherwise. _Hay- 
ing had two years’ experience of that 
new system, it appeared to him it would 
be certainly necessary that any Com- 
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inittee which had to investigate the 
Rules of Procedure should discuss and 
consider what had been, up to the pre- 
sent time, the operation of the Rule, 
and whether it had been so far success- 
ful, or whether it could be in any way 
amended. And in view of the proposal 
of his right hon. Friend, it appeared to 
him to be all the more necessary that 
the consideration of the question of 
closure should not be excluded from the 
scope of the Committee. It appeared to 
him that if the House were going to 
consider the closing of its deliberations 
at 12 o’clock, or half-past 12, or at any 
fixed hour, it was absolutely necessary, 
if they did not desire that Business 
should be a great deal more obstructed 
instead of being less obstructed, that 
they should consider whether the power 
of closure could not be made more effec- 
tive. In fact, he could not conceive that 
the Members of the late Government 
themselves, when they laid these Reso- 
lutions on the Table, could have thought 
that they could lend them any improve- 
ment for the transaction of Business, 
unless they were accompanied by some 
improvement of the Rule relating to the 
closure. He could very well understand 
that they (the Opposition) might not 
have liked to meddle with that subject 
themselves; but he thought they must 
have anticipated that a suggestion of 
that kind would have emanated from 
some part of the House. He did not 
want to discuss in what way the closure 
ought to be amended at the present 
time. He did not think it was neces- 
sary that they should discuss any of the 
Resolutions. All he wanted was that 
it should not be understood that that 
subject was to be excluded from the 
consideration of the Committee that 
might be appointed to consider the ques- 
tion ; because, in his opinion, it was in- 
timately and very closely connected with 
the proposed Resolutions that, as his 
right hon. Friend told them, were to 
form practically the basis of the Refer- 
ence to the Committee. 

Sm JOHN GORST said, he hoped 
that some arrangement would be made 
by which the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, which were in the nature of 
Amendments to the scheme of the late 
Government, would be made public, and 
that thus they might have the advantage 
of that publicity which the proposals of 
the late Administration obtained. They 
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should be printed with the Votes and 
Proceedings of the House from day to 
day, as they were decided on. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
was glad to notice that the present 
question appeared to beentirely removed 
from Party influences. The longer they 
were kept from those influences, the 
more hope there would be of the efforts 
of the Committee being brought to a 
successful issue. He wished to make a 
practical suggestion. The extension of 
the franchise last Parliament took place 
principally by a friendly consultation 
between the two Parties; and he would 
submit to the Prime Minister that, as 
the Conservative Party had placed its 
proposals before the country, if the pro- 
posals of the present Government at 
all assumed in Committee the appear- 
ance of being opposite proposals, then, 
in a very short time, no matter how the 
Committee was constituted, Party feel- 
ing would arise. He hoped, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider whether, by consultation with the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party, he 
might not eliminate all questions which 
might lead to such deplorable results. 
He would further suggest that there 
could be no Procedure unless there were 
Members in the House to take part in 
it; and there could be no Members 
continuously present as long as they 
were accommodated so badly as at 
present. He thought they should ap- 
peal to the Prime Minister to endeavour 
to ascertain how strong was the feeling 
in the House on this matter; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentieman would 
agree soon to appoint another Committee 
to investigate the subject. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had often 
heard it stated that it would be highly 
inconvenient for business men to attend 
the Sittings of the House if they com- 
menced at 2 o’clock. At those periods 
of the year when it was usual for the 
House to meet at 2 o’clock twice a-week, 
he, though a business man himself, 
found no difficulty in attending. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER said, he 
strongly objected, as a man of business, 
to the proposal that the House should 
meet at 2 o’clock. Two o’clock to 4 were 
two of the principal business hours of 
the day, and he declared that the pro- 
posed alteration would be most incon- 
venient; and he would be surprised to 
find that the Legal Profession did not 
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give a similar opinion. He would point 
out that Ministers did their official work 
up to 3, when they received depu- 
tations, so that they — be in their 
places by 4 o’clock. e also had a 
strong objection to a regular October 
Session. They all knew that any man 
who sought a seat in the House must be 
ready when the House was summoned 
to give up his time to the public ser- 
vice; but, at the same time, they under- 
stood that to be on the supposition that, 
in ordinary times, the House would meet 
in February and prorogue in August. 
Unofficial Members of the House having 
discharged their duties for six months 
might surely be allowed the remaining 
six months for business or relaxation. 
He apprehended the meeting in October 
would be a very great inconvenience, 
and he hoped the Committee would give 
no sanction to it. 

Carrain FIELD said, that the House 
consisted of 670 Members, of whom 320 
were old and 350 new Members; and 
he thought that before the latter were 
called upon to take part in the reform 
of the Procedure of the House they 
ought to be afforded an opportunity of 
learning what the old Rules were. He 
was a new Member, and the first 
thing he did as such was to endeavour 
to obtain a copy of the Standing Orders 
and Rules of the House; but he was 
told there were none available. He 
was further informed that he might go 
to a bookseller, and purchase a copy; 
but he declined to doso. [ Laughter. | 
He maintained that he was entitled to 
be supplied with a copy; but whether 
he ought to apply for it to the Speaker, 
or to the First Commissioner of Works, 
or to the Serjeant-at-Arms, he was at a 
loss to know. All he could say was that 
if, in the course of his career, he should 
commit any breach of Order, he should 
plead as an excuse that he had been un- 
able to obtain a copy of the Standing 
Orders from the authorities of the 
House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
ought to answer the appeals made to 
him. In the first place, with regard to 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), he 
had perfectly understood the spirit and 
intention with which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had spoken. Their desire was to pro- 
pose a Committee upon a scale which 
they deemed to be most agreeable to the 
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ideas of the House; and he had been able 
to gather some light on that subject from 
the course of the present debate. They 
would endeavour to make, with regard 
to the Chairman of the Committeé, that 
arrangement which they thought would 
be most likely to command approbation 
and confidence. With regard to the ap- 
peal made to him to publish the Amend- 
ments which the Government might pro- 
pose, or additions, or the variations, 
whatever they might be, that the Go- 
vernment might desire to recommend to 
the House, there was a great deal to be 
said in favour of that proposal; but he 
would rather not give a positive answer 
upon it at the present moment, because 
he thought it was a matter that perhaps 
the Committee itself would be best able 
to deal with. They might be inclined 
to publish, not only the suggestions of 
the Government, but other suggestions 
also, and he did not at all see any ob- 
jection to the proposal, or to the spirit 
in which it had been made; but he 
thought perhaps the Committee itself 
would best deal with its consideration. 
Then, as to the appeal made by his noble 
Friend the Member for Rossendale {the 
Marquess of Hartington) as to what 
was commonly called the closure, un- 
doubtedly when he said that, in his opi- 
nion, the House had more to expect from 
multiplying its means of action, and 
judiciously and thriftily applying them, 
than it had from coercive and restrictive 
proceedings, he did not mean to go be- 
yond the utterance of a general opinion. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) was 
under the impression that he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was the person to whose un- 
natural and perverse attachment to 
what was called the closure it was due 
that the House had to oceupy so much 
time upon it during the year 1882. If 
the right hon. Gentleman were ac- 
quainted with the internal history of 
those proceedings, he would find that he 
was far wide of the mark in what he 
had just stated. 

Sim WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
spoke of the irritation consequent upon 
it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he did 
not know if he produced the irritation ; 
but he quite agreed there was a good 
deal of it, and he hoped there would be 
none of it on that or any proximate 
occasion. He had not intended to give 
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more than a general opinion on the mat- 
ter; but, obviously, he would suppose, 
the Committee could not refuse to look 
into a question of that kind. All he 
could then say was, that neither in re- 
gard to that nor any other point could 
he conceive that they could wish to en- 
force beforehand considerations upon a 
Committee which he believed would be 
so constituted as to deserve and carry 
along with it the fullest confidence of 
the House. 
Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to consider the 
question of Procedure in the House of Com- 
mons, and to report as to the amendment of 
existing Rules, and upon any New Rules which 
they may consider desirable for the efficient 
despatch of business.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


EAST INDIA, BURMAH (EXPENSES OF 
MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


RESOLUTION. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor INDIA (Sir Ucurrep 
Kay - Suvurrteworts), in rising to 
move— 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
tary expedition of Her forces charged upon 
Indian revenues to be despatched against the 
King of Ava, this House consents that the re- 
venues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the Military operations which may 
be carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions,”’ 


said, that he must claim some indulgent 
allowance as it was only a fortnight 
since he entered the India Office. The 
statement which he would make to 
the House would be short and simple. 
It was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, following the course announced 
by their Predecessors, to propose to 
both Houses of Parliament that there 
should be a Joint Committee upon the 
Acts relating to the Government of 
India; and it would be part of the duty 
of the Committee to consider whether 
the meaning of the 54th and 55th sec- 
tions of the Government of India Act 
was perfectly clear, or whether anything 
could be done to remove ambiguities 
which existed according to many learned 
authorities. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment, acting in the spirit of the Act, 
sought, at the earliest possible moment, 
the sanction of Parliament to the step 
which had been taken of applying the 
Revenues of India for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the Burmese 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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War. It was not necessary for him to 
detain the House with any regular nar- 
rative of the events that led to the an- 
nexation of Burmah. King Theebaw 
ascended the Throne in 1878, and, not 
to go further back, ever since that time 
the relations of the Indian Government 
with that of Burmah had been anything 
but satisfactory. The history of those 
relations was contained in the Blue 
Book. Matters culminated in the Ulti- 
matum which was sent by the Viceroy 
in October last year to Mandalay. That 
Ultimatum contained certain terms to 
which the Burmese Government refused 
to accede, and Theebaw issued a hostile 
Proclamation threatening to efface the 
heretic Christian barbarians, and to con- 
quer and annex their country. On No- 
vember 11 the late Government ordered 
the Military Expedition to Upper Bur- 
mah which Sir Harry Prendergast com- 
manded, and on January 1 Theebaw’s 
Kingdom was annexed under instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s late Ministers. 
When Parliament met it was announced 
in the Speech frem the Throne that Her 
Majesty had decided that the most cer- 
tain method of insuring peace and order 
in those regions was to be found in the 
permanent incorporation of the Kingdom 
of Ava with the British Empire. What 
the present Government had to do was 
to deal with the situation so created. 
When they acceded to Office the Vice- 
roy (the Earl of Dufferin) was on his 
way to Mandalay. Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government awaited the opinion of 
Lord Dufferin formed on the spot. He 
had not gone so committed as to prevent 
his forming an impartial opinion, and he 
had now telegraphed a very clear and a 
very strong opinion in regard to Bur- 
mah; and acting upon his opinion, and 
in view of the situation created by 
the Proclamation of Annexation, and 
the announcement in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, Her Majesty’s Government had 
had no doubt whatever as to the course 
which they should pursue; the an- 
nexation effected under the late Go- 
vernment must be maintained, and 
consequential administrative measures 
had been authorized. He did not know 
that he could give much idea of what 
those administrative measures would 
be. There could, however, be no doubt 
that Upper Burmah would be admi- 
| nistered under the authority of the Vice- 
| Toy; and it was hoped that a system 
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of administration might be introduced 
suitable to the peculiarities of the coun- 
try and the people of Upper Burmah, 
and not burdensome in cost. The Vice- 
roy was perane a scheme with these 
objects; but Her Majesty’s Government 
were not yet so fully in possession of his 
viewsas to makea more explicitstatement 
at present. Having said that much, he 
thought the House would expect him to 
supply some information as to our rela- 
tions with the great Chinese Empire, our 
neighbour. With regard to that sub- 
ject, he need hardly say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were most anxious 
to show a thoroughly friendly disposition 
towards China, and he had every reason 
to believe that that desire was heartily 
reciprocated by that country. It would 
be premature, however, to say anything 
about the precise arrangement that 
might be come to between this country 
and China; but the Government were 
hopeful that the negotiations begun a 
little while ago would be brought to a 
perfectly satisfactory termination. As 
to the cholera, about which there had 
been one or two rather alarming state- 
ments, calculated to make people at 
home anxious as to the health of the 
troops, British and Indian, now em- 
ployed in Upper Burmah, he was able 
to give most reassuring information to 
the House. Between November and 
January a slight outbreak of the malady 
did occur; but there had been no case 
of cholera among the troops in Upper 
Burmah since the first week in January. 
With respect to the cost of the Expe- 
dition, he was happy to say that the 
estimates which had reached them from 
the Viceroy at Mandalay, although they 
were necessarily rough, and perhaps to 
some extent conjectural, confirmed the 
statement made by the noble Lord the 
late Secretary of State for India, the 
estimate of the Viceroy being that the 
total cost of the Expedition would not 
exceed £300,000, even if it should reach 
that figure. The Secretary of State 
desired that the most ample recognition 
should be given of the prompt and com- 
plete manner in which the Civil and Mili- 
tary Authorities both of the Indian and 
Madras Governments had equipped, or- 
ganized, and despatched this Expedition. 
He desired also to recognize the able 
conduct of Mr. Bernard, our Chief Com- 
missioner in British Burmah, during 
the whole of this affair. He was anxious 
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to acknowledge the promptitude of Ge- 
neral Prendergast and Colonel Sladen 
in their Expedition up the river and en- 
trance into Mandalay. And, lastly, he 
wished to say a word as prs the 
efficiency of the Indian and British 
troops in many duties often of aharassing 
character, and to acknowledge the ready 
assistance given by the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his forces in fur- 
nishing a Naval Brigade, whose services 
were worthy of all praise. He had already 
given some information upon a very 
mournful subject—namely, the conduct 
of the Provost Marshal at some execu- 
tions in Upper Burmah. Further infor- 
mation would be given as soon as possi- 
ble. In a communication received from 
the Viceroy that evening, he stated that, 
after inquiries, it was certainly untrue 
that the troops shot persons indis- 
criminately who had been made pri- 
soners. Those shot at Mandalay during 
the past six weeks had been cases of 
convicted offenders, under sentence by 
civil officers. The Viceroy explained 
that occasionally, when taken red- 
handed, the leaders of marauding par- 
ties were shot; but whenever that was 
done, it was in every case only upon 
the advice of the civil officer accompany- 
ing the column intrusted with the duty 
of suppressing these dacoits and so-called 
insurgents, both of whom robbed and 
murdered innocent villagers. They 
were cruel and barbarous, the Viceroy 
said, not to us, but to these innocent 
villagers. This dacoity had been an 
old evil in Upper Burmah, but excep- 
tionally ripe under Theebaw’s bad go- 
vernment. So far as the Viceroy could 
ascertain, there had been no undue 
severity on the part of our troops; 
and he spoke of the calmness and 
humanity of General Prendergast, and 
said Mr. Bernard would not countenance 
excessive punishment. For the safety 
of the country, and for the happiness of 
its inhabitants, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to suppress these gangs of robbers, 
and to punish these robbers and mur- 
derers. Further, the Viceroy said that 
the pacification of the country was being 
effected as rapidly as possible, although 
the fact that a large part of the country 
was covered with jungle rendered the 
work exceptionally difficult. Coming 
to the Amendment of which the hon. 
and learned Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter) had given Notice, he observed 
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that his hon. Friend proposed to move 
that it was unjust to defray the expenses 
of this Expedition out of the Indian Re- 
venues. He(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) did not know by what arguments 
his hon. and learned Friend proposed 
to support the Amendment. But he 
anticipated that one of these would be 
that this was a war for British trade. 
There could be no doubt that the an- 
nexation might have an effect on British 
trade; he hoped, indeed, that an im- 
provement in the trade of the country 
might be one of its effects. But a war 
undertaken for that purpose would have 
been unjustifiable. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was, however, prepared to 
deny that the war was undertaken for 
any such purpose. The real ground of 
the Viceroy’s action, as Her Majesty’s 
Government concluded on reading the 
Papers, was the protection and safety 
of British Burmah, and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s other Dominions in that part of the 
world. The Government of King Thee- 
baw had been endeavouring for some 
time past to establish political relations 
with other Powers; and its object was 
clearly to annoy the Government of 
India. It was obvious that the results 
of such conduct would eventnally be 
dangerous to the Indian Empire ; and it 
was evident that it was largely on that 
ground that the Viceroy based his action. 
If that view were correct, he(Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) ventured to contend, 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that the British taxpayers could not 
be fairly asked to pay the costs of this 
Expedition, and that it was properly 
payable out of the Revenues of India. 
There were two other arguments which 
might be used against bis hon. and learned 
Friend, though upon the first hedid not lay 
much stress. This was a comparatively 
small sum. So far as the information 
sent by the Viceroy was concerned, the 
expenses of the Expedition were, as he 
had before observed, estimated not to 
exceed £300,000. Not only, therefore, 
was this a comparatively small affair, 
but the Expedition was distinctly under- 
taken for the defence of British Burmah 
and other Possessions in that part of 
Asia. On the other hand, there was no 
ground for laying the burden of this 
war on the British taxpayer. But there 
was a further argument for placing this 
burden on the Indian Revenue which he 
would place before the House. For 


Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 
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many years British Burmah had been a 
source of very considerable Revenue to 
India. Here was an Expedition under- 
taken for the defence of British Burmah, 
and so far as the taxpayers of the rest 
of India were concerned, they were only 
asked to make a small return out of this 
large annual contribution. As to the 
probable future of Upper Burmah, he 
did not wish to put before the House 
any very rosy or sanguine view re- 
garding the development of trade likely 
to spring from our annexation of Upper 
Burmah. It was safer not to tadalge 
in prophetic anticipations, which were 
often not realized, and he would not 
hold out any exaggerated anticipa- 
tions. There was, however, one fact 
before the House which was of an en- 
couraging character, and which would 
form much more solid ground than any 
anticipation he could put forward, and 
that was the fact that the population, 
the Revenue, and the trade of British 
Burmah had increased enormously since 
it had become a British Province. In 
1862-3 the population of British Burmah 
was 2,500,000, while in 1883-4 it 
amounted to 3,700,000. The Revenue 
in the earlier period he had mentioned 
did not reach £1,000,000 ; but in 1883-4 
it was nearly £3,000,000. At the former 
period, the trade of the country, includ- 
ing imports and exports, was under 
£2,000,000; whereas, in 1883, it ap- 
proached £10,500,000. That was to say, 
the Revenue of British Burmah had been 
trebled in the period referred to, while 
its trade had been more than quin- 
tupled. If any such results should be 
obtained in Upper Burmah, then this 
House would have very good reason to 
be satisfied. The hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
pee | expedition of Her forces charged upon 
Indian revenues to be despatched against the 
King of Ava, this House consents that the 
revenues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the Military operations which may 
be carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions.’? — (Sir 

Ightred Kay-Shuttleworth.) 

Mr. HUNTER, in rising to move, as 
an Amendment— 

“That this House is of opinion that it would 
be unjust to defray the expense of the Military 
operations in the Kingdom of Ava out of the 
revenues of India,”’ 
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said, that it would be admitted on all 
sides that they ought to examine such a 
proposal as that now made by the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for India with the most scrupulous care. 
Indeed, it was impossible to exercise 
too scrupulous and exacting a care, for 
the House occupied a peculiarly delicate 
position in ascertaining whether the ex- 
pense of the war ought to be paid by 
the people of India or the people of 
England. The people of India had no 
Representative in that House to protect 
their interests; and there always was 
a danger that injustice might be done 
in matters of account between the two 
countries. Further, the relations between 
the English Government and the people 
of India had been compared to that be- 
tween guardian and ward, There was 
some truth in the comparison; and as 
there was nothing more dishonourable 
to a guardian than to charge upon the 
estate of his ward expenses incurred for 
his own personal ends, such conduct was 
peculiarly cruel and mean when the 
guardian was very rich, and the ward 
was very poor. There were two facts as 
to which, unfortunately, there could be 
no dispute. First, we had acquired an 
insolvent Province ; and the noble Lord 
the late Secretary of State for India had 
expressed a hope that it would be pos- 
sible to introduce a simple form of go- 
vernment, inasmuch as it was probable 
that for a considerable period the Re- 
venues of the country would not defray 
the costs of administration. The time 
had been very unhappily chosen for in- 
creasing the burdens and extending the 
responsibilities of the Indian Empire, 
seeing that the Government of India 
had been driven to the last resource of 
imposing an Income Tax. The Revenue 
from British Burmah had never paid 
the interest on the first Burmese War. 
The cost of that war was £15,000,000, 
and the largest surplus in British Bur- 
mah, after making allowance for ex- 
change, was only £670,000; and the time 
never would come when it was possible 
for British Burmah to pay its arrears of 
interest to the Indian Empire. Who 
were those who had clamoured for an- 
nexation? They were certainly not the 
people of India, or the Native merchants 
of British Burmah. Indeed, he denied 
in foto that there was any widespread 
feeling in the country favourable to the 
annexation of Upper Burmah. Even in 
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October, 1884, when the relations of 
the Indian Government and the King 
of Burmah were admittedly friendly, 
the Native merchants of Rangoon pro- 
tested against the views in favour of 
annexation expressed by the British 
merchants of that town, because they 
knew it would be entirely a burden. 
If the annexation was brought about by 
the Chambers of Commerce, and, as was 
undoubtedly the case, this was a war to 
open up new markets for British trade, 
for British interests, and not for Indian 
interests—if it was a war that was urged 
on by British merchants, and condemned 
by the people of India—then where was 
the justice or honour of imposing the 
expenses of the war upon the Exchequer 
of India? What aggravated the war 
in the eyes of the Indian people was 
that, in their estimation at all events, 
there never was a war less necessary, or 
an annexation less desirable. The Go- 
vernment of India, in the Proclamation 
on which they based their attack on 
King Theebaw, spoke of the King’s Reign 
as having been marked by the violation 
of Treaties and by outrages on British 
subjects, and generally of his having 
pursued a policy systematically opposed 
to British interests. But in a despatch 
from the Government of India, dated 
March 24, 1885, the Government de- 
clared that— 

“Hitherto our Treaties have been, on the 
whole, respected, our commerce has received 
protection, and our officers have succeeded in 
maintaining friendly relations with the officials 
on the Burmese frontier districts.” 


Those, then, were points in which the 
statements in the Proclamation were 
flatly contradicted by a despatch sent 
from India no later than March 24, 
1885. The average British trade be- 
tween British Burmah and Ava in the 
four years before King Theebaw ascended 
the Throne was £3,061,174; the ave- 
rage of the four succeeding years was 
£3,224,814, which, moreover, repre- 
sented a relatively much larger volume 
of trade, because, in the meantime, the 
prices of articles had declined as much 
as 30 or 40 per cent. Mr. Bernard, our 
Chief Commissioner in Burmah, who up 
to that time had steadily opposed an- 
nexation, on the 28th of July gave a 
conditional and qualified assent to a dif- 
ferent policy. What was it that occurred 
in the interval? It was two documents 
which purported to be copies of an 
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engagement entered into by the French 
Government on the one hand, and by 
the Burmese Government on the other. 
This Agreement, it was alleged, would 
make France and French influence domi- 
nant in Burmah, and exclude British 
trade from the Valley of the Irrawaddy. 
But what were the facts ? The French 
Government, on September 26, 1885, in 
a despatch, informed Lord Salisbury 
that— 

“ There was no truth whatever in the report 
that a Convention had been concluded between 
France and Burmah by which a concession for 
railways, with interest guaranteed, is secured to 
a French Company, control given to the French 
Government over the Customs of the Irrawaddy 
River, and a concession granted for the estab- 
lishment of a bank at Mandalay.” 

Thus, on September 26, before the date 
when the Ultimatum was sent to King 
Theebaw, our Government were in pos- 
session of two facts—in the first place, 
that their Chief Commissioner was en- 
tirely opposed to annexation; in the 
next place, that he consented condition- 
ally to annexation, if the representations 
referred to were true, and they had 
positive information from the French 
Government that there was no truth 
whatever in those representations. As 
to questions of etiquette at the Burmese 
Court, about which so much had been 
said, he (Mr. Hunter) considered that 
taking off the shoes in a hot climate was 
not worse than taking off the hat in a 
cold ; leaving one’s sword outside the 
Palace was not more absurd than a civi- 
lian wearing a sword, to which he was 
in no way accustomed, when he went 
into the presence of his Sovereign; and 
as for sitting on the floor, that was, no 
doubt, an attitude to which they were not 
much accustomed, but neither were they 
to walking backwards, like a crab. He 
maintained that the blame for the break- 
ing-off of diplomatic relations did not 
rest with the Burmese, for it appeared 
from the Blue Book that it was insisted 
that the request for the return of the 
British Agent to Mandalay, after he had 
been withdrawn in the panic after the 
catastrophe at Cabul, must come from 
the Court of Ava. He thought this dis- 
posed of the pretexts for the war; and 
as to the Bombay Company, it declined 
to enter into any compromise with the 
Burmese Government. There never was 
a war in which the people of India took 
less interest, and there never was a 
clearer case of a commercial war. It was 
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unjust—he might use a stronger term— 
to = this charge upon the people of 
India; and to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of expressing approval of that 
sentiment he moved the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. RICHARD: I rise to second’the 
Amendment. I could have wished that 
my hon. Friend had given a wider scope 
to his Motion, so that we might test the 
feeling of the House, not merely on the 
point of defraying the expenses of our 
military operations in Burmah from the 
resources of India, but on the still more 
important question of the general policy 
we have lately pursued in that country. 
For my part, I must state my opinion 
that the summary annexation of that 
Kingdom was an act of high-handed 
violence for which there is no adequate 
justification. Recent events and pre- 
sent appearances seem to indicate that 
it was not only an act of injustice, but 
an act of flagrant folly. By suddenly 
overturning the existing Government, it 
looks as though we had consigned the 
country to what may prove to be a pro- 
longed anarchy; while theretis no little 
danger of our becoming involved in 
serious troubles%and {complications in 
more than one direction, especially with 
China. I am sorry that the present 
Government are disposed to endorse and 
adopt that policy. I believe it would 
have been better if they had acted as they 
did in Afghanistan and the Transvaal, 
and reversed the policy of their Prede- 
cessors, instead of following it as they 
did in Egypt, with what consequences 
to themselves and the country is now 
only too well known. The pretext 
assigned for this act of wholesale confis- 
cation is the misconduct of King Thee- 
baw. But I fear the real motive was 
that we coveted his pos:essions, and 
were determined to have them at 
any cost. When Naboth’s vineyard is 
wanted, it is not difficult to make outa 
case, to our own satisfaction at least, 
why Naboth himself should be put out 
of the way. There are two strong pre- 
sumptive and primd facie reasons which 
incline me to put this construction on 
the matter. The first is the general 
fact that our countrymen, especially in 
the East, have a perfect passion for an- 
nexation. And the reasons for it are 
not far to seek. For whatever these acts 
may cost the people of England, or the 
people of India, they are certain to re- 
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dound to the interests of the classes 
that clamour for them, or such, at least, 
is their belief. When the issue of the 
last war with Burmah was pending, 
there was a discussion on the subject in 
the House of Lords, when Lord Ellen- 
borough made a remarkable speech. 
Some parts of it are so singularly per- 
tinent to the present occasion, that I ask 
permission to read a few sentences from 
it. After referring to the pressure 
brought to bear on the Indian Govern- 
ment by ‘‘certain enterprizing British 
merchants and the Press of Calcutta” 
in favour of our “occupying the whole 
Burmese Empire,” he added— 


“T hope that my right hon. Friend the Go- 
vernor General of India will treat that Press 
with the disregard which it deserves. But, my 
Lords, there is also another serious pressure 
which my right hon. Friend ought to disregard, 
and which it will be more difficult, I am afraid, 
for him to resist—that is the pressure of a 
part of the Civil and of the whole Military 
Service. They have before their eyes the oc- 
cupation of Afhganistan, which produced a com- 
plete revolution in the Army of Bengal. That 
will always be the case where a great territory 
is to be occupied even for a time, and still more 
where a new territory is to be annexed to and 
brought under our dominion. Young officers 
are then placed in command of districts ; others 
are placed in political employment, where they 
actually direct the operation of troops under the 
command of their superiors. Great rewards and 
distinctions are obtained, great talents exhibited 
—and every man, with a natural ambition, looks 
forward to the promotion he may attain; and 
then the idea of a new war, likely to terminate 
in new conquests, is dear to that Army—an 
Army full of enterprize and of those feelings 
which naturally excite military men to great 
actions. Under such circumstances, I view with 
great alarm the annexation to our Empire of a 
large portion—aye, or even of any portion—of 
the Burmese territory.”” 


Remember this was in 1853, when there 
were people already demanding that we 
heath oceupy the whole Burmese Em- 
pire. This leads me to my second reason 
for believing that the conduct of King 
Theebaw was a mere pretext for the act 
now consummated. It is perfectly no- 
torious that the settlers in British Bur- 
mah, backed by the Anglo-Indian and 
Anglo-Chinese Press, have been for a 
long time —for many years before 
Theebaw came to the Throne—hanker- 
ing after their neighbour’s possessions 
in that region, and never ceasing to 
address vehement exhortations to the 
Indian Government to go in and seize 
the land, on any pretence whatever. 
Colonel Laurie informs us that when he 
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was in Rangoon, in 1864—14 years be- 
fore the accession of Theebaw—he found 
a loud demand even then for war and 
annexation. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen has already, 
on a former occasion, referred, as 
a significent indication of the feeling 
prevalent at Rangoon, to the pretty 
sharp rebuke administered by Lord 
Mayo, in 1869, to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, expressing the extreme regret 
and disapproval with which he would 
regard any action tending towards fur- 
ther annexation. And when young 
Margery was murdered on the foolish 
expedition on which he was sent from 
China to Burmah, though there was 
ample evidence that the Burmese Go- 
vernment weré in no way implicated 
in that transaction, and the Governor 
General in Council issued a special 
Minute, absolving that Government 
from all imputation, the Anglo-Indian 
and Anglo-Chinese Press eagerly seized 
upon the incident as furnishing a capital 
pretext for the confiscation of Burmah. 
The North China Herald said— 

‘“‘Tf the Burmese King’s complicity can be 
proved so much the better. ITis deposition and 
the advance of the British Frontier to the 
borders of Yunnan would be a great political 
gain.” 

And, then, mark this other extract from 
the same source— 

“The political advantage of res gy, Bur- 
mese territory would not be confined to India. 
The contiguity of the British Indian Frontier 
with that of Yunnan would mean a pressure on 
— that could hardly fail to be felt at 

ekin. 


But it looks now as if China were going 
to put a rather inconvenient pressure 
upon us. All this proves that the spolia- 
tion of Burmah was a foregone con- 
clusion for many years. The principal 
points relied upon by those who vindi- 
eate the annexation are three. First, 
the massacres and cruelties perpetrated 
by the King upon his own relatives to 
protect himself against rival claimants 
to the Throne. Secondly, bis daring to 
enter into communication with the 
French and Italian Governments with- 
out our leave. And, thirdly, his quarrel 
with the Bombay and Burmah Trading 
Company about certain logs of wood. 
With regard to the charges of cruelty, 
I dare say King Theebaw is not av 
desirable person. It is likely enoug 
that he followed the abominable custom 
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which seems to prevail in that country 
at the accession of a new Sovereign, of 
putting out of the way other members of 
the Royal Family. But I have no doubt 
myseif that some of the representations 
which have been sent to this country of 
the ‘‘horrible cruelties” committed at 
Mandalay have been greatly exaggerated, 
coloured, and cooked for the home 
market, to prepare for further outcries 
in favour of annexation. Indeed, some 
of them bear on their face a questionable 
character ; for we have given to us the 
minutest details of what was going on 
in the recesses of Burmese prisons, not 
only as to the number of executions, 
but as to the precise mode in every 
case; and, in some instances, we have 
theconversations that took place between 
the prisoners before they were led out to 
execution. One would like to know how 
all these particulars were got at. In 
one of the despatches sent by the Indian 
Government to Lord Cranbrook when he 
was at the India Office, they dilate, as 
usual, upon the cruelties and barbarities 
practised by the King, and then add, 
very naively, that all they knew of them 
was from popular report, and from the 
statements of one of the rival Princes, 
who was a pretender for the Throne— 
nota very satisfactory testimony, surely, 
on which to rob a man of his Crown and 
country. Then, our sensibilities are very 
partial and local, for while we shudder 
and are filled with indignation at the 
violent death of 100 or 200 people at 
Mandalay, we seem quite comfortable in 
conscience when we know that our own 
Government, during the last 10 years, 
must have slaughtered 50,000 or 60,000 
human beings. For my part, Iam bound 
to say that I have come to look with a 
good deal of suspicion on the re- 
presentations sent Lone by our coun- 
trymen settled in those remote regions, 
whether they are mercantile adven- 
turers, or newspaper correspondents, or 
even Government officials. We know, 
from past and quite recent experience, 
that it is very easy for British subjects 
in fcreign lands to trump up charges of 
a formidable kind, against any Ruler 
with whom they want to pick a quarrel, 
especially as they have it all their own 
way, and the inculpated parties have no 
fair opportunity of stating their own 
case. We have not forgotten how grossly 
Shere Ali, and Cetewayo, and the leaders 
of the Transvaal Boers, and Arabi Bey 
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were misrepresented and calumniated by 
our Representatives abroad, though, un- 
happily, those calumnies were not dis- 
covered until the irreparable mischief 
they occasioned had been done. One 
very remarkable thing is the striking 
family likeness between all these acts of 
aggression und annexation. We are 
always told that they are undertaken 
for the benefit of the people of the 
countries annexed ; that the great body 
of the inhabitants are passionately in 
our favour and eager for our coming. 
We are assured that there will be very 
little occasion for fighting; let us send 
a few regiments, or two or three ships of 
war, and the people would crowd to wel- 
come us, and fall down and embrace our 
knees with transports of gratitude and 
loyalty. We were told that this would 
be the case in the Transvaal and in 
Zululand. But the very reverse has 
always happened ; for we soon find that 
the people do not like to have their 
country stolen from them, do not like 
to see their Native Government over- 
turned, do not like to see all places of 
authority and influence usurped by a 
people who are aliens tothem in race, lan- 
guage, and religion. And when, instead 
of receiving us with welcome and grati- 
tude, they betake themselves to arms to 
defend their own national independence, 
we christen them rebels or dacoits, and 
shoot and hang them, without mercy, to 
any extent. But whatever may be the 
rights or wrongs of our quarrel with 
Burmah, why should India pay for it? 
Is India in a position to bear further 
burdens? Not long ago, an Indian 
official had said that there were 
40,000,000 of people in that country 
who had to go through life on insuffi- 
cient food; and I have lately seen a 
statement in Zhe Times, or what I be- 
lieve is good authority, that in the 19 
years between 1861 and 1580 more than 
11,500,000 people had died of famine. 
And is this a people on whose shoulders 
we should throw the cost of our own 
quarrels? The bill which they would 
have to pay for this war may grow to be 
a very large one. We are told that it 
would only be £300,000. But we al- 
ways begin our wars with very modest 
demands. When we entered upon the 
Abyssinian War we were assured that 
the expenditure would not amount to 
more than £2,000,000 or £3,000,000, 
whereas it had not been much less than 
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£9,000,000. The Government which 
had promoted the Afghan War had 
estimated the cost at first at £1,250,000, 
but that had swollen to £18,000,000 or 
£20,000,000. And what security had 
we that the Burmese War might not 
lead to some such sum? I maintain that 
we have no right to tax the people of 
India for this war. They have had no 
part or lot in bringing on the conflict. 
They have never been consulted as to its 
policy ; and they are not represented in 
this House. But though they have no 
means of expressing their opinions here, 
they have done so in the only way in 
their power. I am told that the whole 
Native Press of India has with one accord 
pronounced against both the necessity 
and the equity of this war; and I warn 
you that the time is not distant, if indeed 
it has not already come, when it will 
not be wise or safe for you to dis- 
regard Native opinion on matters of 
this kind. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion that it would be un- 
just to defray the expenses of the Military 
operations in the Kingdom of Ava out of the 
revenues of India,’’—{ Mr. Hunter,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN said, the 
Mover and Seconder of the Amendment 
had asserted that the Indian people had 
not been consulted as to the laying upon 
the Revenues of India of the expenses 
of the Burmese War; but it must be 
admitted, nevertheless, that the Indian 
people had found very able advocates in 
that House. Those Gentlemen were men 
of extreme sensibility ; and it was notice- 
able that whenever a discussion arose as 
to the advance of Russia in Central Asia 
they were generally found to be apolo- 
gists of Russia, who pointed out the ad- 
vantages of extending Russian civiliza- 
tion, while in all cases of the advance 
of British civilization nothing but invec- 
tive and disparagement was to be heard 
fromthem. He had listened attentively 
to hear the reasons stated why India 
should not pay for this war; but, instead 
of dealing with that question, they con- 
fined themselves to considering the ques- 
tion of justification for the war, which 





was quite another matter. Atthe meet- 
ing of Parliament it was, no doubt, a 
question whether there was or was not 
any justification for making this war 
without the sanction of Parliament. But 
now it was admitted that Lord Dufferin 
had made out a case for urgency, and 
shown, by his despatches, that it was 
necessary to act promptly. Lord Dufferin 
had explained that he had proceeded 
without delay in order ‘‘ to cireumseribe 
the extent of the war, the loss, and the 
duration of the campaign.” The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) had said 
that the only people who agitated for 
the war were the English merchants in 
Rangoon. He seemed to overlook the 
fact that Lord Dufferin never consulted 
the mercantile communities, either in 
the East or in this country, and that his 
reasons for declaring war were of a 
totally different character. Lord Dufferin 
pointed out in his despatches that the 
mere misgovernment of Burmah had not 
been deemed a sufficient reason for his 
interference, but that he did consider it 
to be his duty to intervene when the 
King of Burmah endeavoured to enforce 
unjust exactions against British subjects. 
Even, however, after this, he was willing 
to refer the matter to arbitration. No 
doubt, the reasons for the war were not 
stated with that frankness which would 
convince every reader of the Blue Book. 
Lord Dufferin was really forced to go tc 
war by the French intrigues in Burmah ; 
and it was undesirable that the Viceroy 
of India should put the case plainly 
against a Power with which we were 
still in friendly alliance. It was said 
that the French intrigues only com- 
menced in 1884. But that was not the 
case. In 1882 the Burmese sent a 
‘* Scientific Expedition” to Europe, and 
it remained 18 months in Paris without 
even callingon Lord Lyons. It was said 
by the Mover of the Amendment that 
the French Government explicitly dis- 
claimed any intention of interfering in 
Burmah. But Lord Lyons reported a 
remarkable conversation with M. Ferry 
in 1884, who, while asserting that the 
French Government merely intended to 
conclude a Mercantile Treaty with the 
Burmese, added that the Burmese Ex- 
pedition had come to France to say that 
Burmah was quite ready to throw itself 
into the arms of France. Some valu- 
able information was also afforded by 
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the Correspondent of The Bombay Gazette, 
who s that the Italian Consul at 
Mandalay, having obtained access to 
certain private papers, had discovered a 
secret engagement between the King of 
Burmah and the French adventurers out 
there; that this had been transmitted 
to the English Government, and had 
convinced Mr. Bernard and Lord Duf- 
ferin of the necessity of immediate 
action. It was said that the Imperial 
Government had no right to invade the 
Dominions of an independent Sovereign ; 
but those who asserted this could not 
have had any appreciation of the real 

sition of the British in India. They 

ad to protect the people of that coun- 
try ; and it was clearly in the political 
interests of India that Lord Dufferin 
made war upon Burmah. Lord Welles- 
ley acted similarly at the beginning 
of the century in banishing rival 
European influences from India; and 
fortunately England possessed, in the 
brilliant Irishman now ruling over 
India, a worthy Successor of that other 
great Irishman who laid so broad 
and deep the foundations of her 
Indian Empire. The French Go- 
vernment disclaimed what was going 
on; but European Governments gene- 
rally did disclaim intrigues until they 
were successful. If action had not been 
taken these French adventurers would 
have established rights in Burmah, and 
representations would have been made 
to every European Government, and 
there would have been a demand to 
place the Irrawaddy in the position of 
the Congo, and so destroy the exclusive 
British influence over it. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Richard) had talked of 
£800,000 being a large sum to be paid 
by India in the critical state of her 
finances; but were not the finances of 
England also in a critical position ? 
And it seemed rather an austere self- 
denying ordinance to say that the Eng- 
lish taxpayers were to bear the expense 
of all extensions of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions in the East. India surely ought 
to pay her share. It was, he thought, 
Lord Lytton who laid down the rule 
that India might fairly be taxed for 
wars on her Frontier and to the East 
of the Isthmus of Suez when no Euro- 
pean Power intervened ; and that when 
a European Power intervened England 
might contribute. India had a com- 
merce of £150,000,000 sterling; and if 
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she were an independent State, to pro- 
tect that commerce she would have to 
maintain a Fleet on every sea and an 
Ambassador at every Court, whereas 
she only made a small payment for the 
Indian Squadron. Therefore, she might 
be fairly asked to bear the cost of that 
small war undertaken in the East for 
the benefit of the Empire. The Pro- 
vince of British Burmah had, at pre- 
sent, a commerce of fully £5,000,000 
sterling carried on with India alone, 
whereas the whole of its commerce with 
all the other countries in the world did 
not amount to double that sum. India 
was also one of the largest customers of 
the Chinese, and one great advantage 
of our having possession of Upper 
Burmah was that we should get a chort 
cut into the interior Provinces of China 
never yet touched by our commerce. It 
was said that the new Province would 
be a costly possession; but when the 
hon. Member for the Evesham Divisien 
of Worcestershire (Sir Richard Temple) 
was sent to report on the prospects of 
British Burmah when it was annexed, 
he made an estimate that it would yield 
about 80 lakhs of Revenue some day. 
That prophecy had been far more than 
fulfilled, for the Revenue of British Bur- 
mah now amounted to 280 lakhs. They 
might look for similar results from 
Upper Burmah, especially if the same 
energy was shown by the present Go- 
vernment in completing the negotiations 
at Pekin as was displayed by the late 
Government in bringing the war to a 
conclusion. He therefore sincerely hoped 
that the same decision and vigour of 
ae would be evinced in realizing 
for England and India the fruits of that 
war as were shown both by the States- 
men and the Generals concerned in con- 
ducting it to a successful issue. 

Mr. McIVER said, the hon. Member 
who had just spoken had suggested that 
previous speakers had dealt with sub- 
jects not strictly to the point. He (Mr. 
McIver) feared he should sin in the 
same direction, for he did not rise to 
support that particular Amendment, but 
to speak of what seemed to him a yet 
graver matter. He only interposed in 
that debate to express his regret and 
surprise that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
should not have thought fit—should not 
have thought it proper or found it con- 
venient—to lay before the House full 
and adequate grounds why they should 
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confirm what he held to be the precipi- 
tate action of the late Government in 
annexing Upper Burmah. The Under 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) had indicated to the 
House that there was no going back 
from the sentence in the Queen’s Speech 
relating to that subject, and had seemed 
to suggest that though they might drive 
a coach and four through an Act of Par- 
liament, yet once they had adopted a 
paragraph in a Royal Message there 
was an end of the matter. He did not 
know whether hon. Gentlemen called 
that a fundamental-law ; but, for him- 
self, he questioned whether it was quite 
a Constitutional use to make of the Sove- 
reign’s name. He would remind the 
present Advisers of Her Majesty that 
they had gone back before under much 
more dubious circumstances in South 
Africa; and, although he did not refer 
with unmixed satisfaction to that prece- 
dent, yet he would point out that they 
had gone back before in India. The 
circumstances then and now might 
not be identical; but they had given 
Mysore back to Native rule after 18 
years of British rule; and there was no 
reason why the results should be deemed 
unsatisfactory in that case. Although 
the Under Secretary had held out no 
promise of reconsidering the situation 
in Upper Burmah, matters had de- 
velop there since the annexation 
which it would be well for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to consider. The 
despatch of the late Secretary of State 
for India, explaining why they had an- 
nexed Upper Burmah, said that Her 
Majesty’s Government derived special 
gratification from learning that their 
troops were welcomed by the people of 
that country, and spoke of the genuine 
desire on the part of the Natives for 
our rule. According, however, to recent 
reports, it required 16,000 British bayo- 
nets to keep alive that ‘‘ genuine desire,” 
which was evinced by the whole country 
rising in arms. Was it a “ genuine de- 
sire’ which required a large number of 
executions to take place, and which re- 
quired that large force to repress those 
people? The attitude of that people, 
who were panting to be British, closely 
resembled that of other peoples who 
“werestruggling, andrightly struggling, 
to be free.” The Burmese did not desire 
British rule. It might be incompre- 
hensible to some that there should be a 
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ple so lost to all sense of their own 
interests; but it seemed to be the fact, 
nevertheless. The Burmese had a na- 
tional sentiment. It was not precisely 
identical in form with what they knew 
as national sentiment; but it was analo- 
gous in its effects. Their idea of & 
vernment was not as our idea. Our 
central idea was civil order, personified 
by the policeman. Their idea was re- 
ligion, personified by a semi-Divine 
Royalty. In the Burmese mind, no 
social scheme was conceivable without a 
King ; life was incomplete, government 
impossible. Their loyalty or devotion 
to their King was not personal or 
dynastic, but purely religious. It was 
rendered, not Seaman the King was the 
son of his father, but because he had 
passed through several stages of exist- 
ence before he became qualified to be a 
King. And his position was based ona 
principle which was the central principle 
of the Bhuddist religion. The Burmese 
did not wish to see their King—he 
might be good, bad, or indifferent— 
they only wished to know that he 
existed. That might be considered a 
strange state of facts; but he was 
speaking of a feeling which was com- 
mon to the people of the Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Burmah. In the 
ast the British respected that feeling. 
hey honoured the religious feelings of 
the Burmese, and by this course suc- 
ceeded with them; but now we had 
needlessly and recklessly outraged this 
national sentiment. The evidence was 
to be found in the way that the people, 
not only of Upper, but of Lower Bur- 
mah were set against us, and had broken 
out in a way which was unprecedented 
during the last quarter of a century. 
Telegrams in the newspapers had in- 
formed the English people of move- 
ments of troops, and of engagements 
with what were called dacoits. The use 
of that word was*verygingenious,< but 
it was very misleading. Dacoits were 
being hunted up and down the country 
by British troops, and we were told of 
engagements against them at places 
with grotesque and unfamiliar names 
—Sittang, Kyeikto, Shwegyeen—and 
the public assumed that those places 
were in the newly-annexed but still un- 
conquered region of Upper Burmah. 
Not a bit of it. As a matter of fact, 
the places mentioned were not in Upper 
Burmah at all; they were in the heart 
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of British Burmah. They were old set- 
tled Provinces, which had enjoyed all 
the privileges of British rule for more 
than a quarter of a century. They had 
enjoyed English law, English policemen, 
and English tax-collectors. They were 
quite as settled as Westminster, and far 
more settled than Limerick. The Com- 
mander of the British Forces reported 
on the excellent demeanour of the 
—— on his way up the river. 

o doubt, his report was correct. Sir 
Harry Prendergast was a friend of his 
own; and he recognized in that Com- 
mander not only a man of great personal 
courage, but a gallant, capable, and 
skilled General. Sir Harry Prender- 
gast, it must be remembered, only met 
the riverain people, who were perfectly 
familiar with foreigners, and who knew 
the advantages of that contact ; and at 
the time when he interviewed the 
Natives there was no suggestion that 
we were going to tamper with the central 
idea of their social scheme and deprive 
the Burmese of their Kinghood. But 
there was no recent Report of Sir 
Harry Prendergast with regard to the 
attitude of the people towards us. Only 
two days before we were informed that 
in one of our maritime districts, which 
had been for 30 years in our possession, 
military operations had been directed 
againstus. Twodays before the Hlootdau 
or Royal Court declared that we must 
have obtained Mandalay by fraud, be- 
cause they never imagined there existed 
people so wild as to pretend that Man- 
dalay could be governed without a King. 
He ventured, before leaving that sub- 
ject, to point out to the House how large 
a part the religious feeling played in this 
Burmese Question. In the past, great 
deference had been paid to that feeling ; 
and the first time that we trespassed on 
that religious feeling was when we 
entered that country with the loudest 
protestations that we had no intentions to 
touch on anything religious. Among the 
other suggestions justifying annexation 
was that annexation was the inevitable 
result of the deposition of King Theebaw. 
He did not think there was any evidence 
of that; and although it might be an 
unpopular suggestion he did not know 
that there was any absolute evidence 
that it was necessary to depose King 
Theebaw. What was the evidence against 
King Theebaw? The popular story was 
that he was a drunken gavage who 
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murdered his mothers-in-law. Some 
critics had gone so far as to say that he 
was insane on that ground. But there 
was no evidence to show that he was 
drunken, and there was no evidence to 
show that he was insane. What was 
known about him? As a wretched boy 
of 18 he was selected from school to be 
the husband of his wife. He was not 
King because he was his father’s son, 
but because he was the husband of the 
daughter of her mother. There was no 
evidence that he was in any way respon- 
sible for those massacres about which 
they had heard so much. It was no part 
of his(Mr. MeIver’s) duty to whitewash 
King Theebaw. All he said was that 
there was no evidence that King Thee- 
baw’s deposition was necessary, or that 
his deposition rendered annexation ne- 
cessary. He (Mr. McIver) was con- 
vinced that if, as he freely admitted, 
intervention was necessary, nothing was 
to be gained by annexation which could 
not have been equally well secured by a 
strong Protectorate ; and by the latter 
course many great dangers might have 
been avoided. The assumption of the 
noble Lord the late Secretary of State for 
India (Lord Randolph Churobill), under 
whose auspices the annexation was car- 
ried out, that we might anticipate the 
same wealth and prosperity in the new 
Province as in the old Province, was a 
very pleasing assumption. It was, how- 
ever, based on the belief that the two 
Provinces consisted of countries with iden- 
tical soils. But the Prosperity of Lower 
Burmah was owing exclusively to the 
fact that it was one of the richest deltas 
in existence, and that the country which 
had 3,000,000 inhabitants was able to 
export nearly 1,000,000 tons of rice per 
annum. Thesurplus Revenue, of which 
they had heard so much that night, con- 
sisted almost exclusively of the export 
duty on that rice. The Province which 
they had annexed— but not conquered— 
did not grow rice ; it only grew wheat and 
a little cotton ; and it was so poor that a 
large section of its adult male population 
crossed the frontier in search of em- 
ployment, just as the Irish came to this 
country to assist in the harvest. There 
was, indeed, no prospect of this Province 
developing the same wealth as Lower 
Burmah, or of being anything else but 
a poor country oa a hindrance to its 
neighbour. It had been suggested that 
this was a beneficent war; and they 
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were told that all the hindrances to trade 
would be removed; and the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Maclean) said that it 
was a gain to British commerce. Now, 
on that matter, he would ask on what in- 
formation or responsible advice was this 
annexation decided in the first instance, 
and what additional information and re- 
sponsible advice had Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Advisers for confirming it, beyond 
thatalready received from five Secretaries 
of State, three Viceroys, and two Oom- 
missioners, not a single one of whom had 
ever given a definite opinion in favour 
of annexation, whereas any such definite 
opinion that had been given was directly 
opposed to annexation? If the noble 
Lord the late Secretary of State for 
India (Lord Randolph Churchill) who 
annexed Burmah did not receive his 
advice from responsible officials, from 
whom did he receive it? He thought 
the answer was to be found in 
those pages of the Blue Book which 
were devoted to the Reports of the 
Chambers of Commerce. The late Go- 
vernment had given an exaggerated im- 
portance to the interests of commerce as 
represented by the Chambers of Oom- 
merce, and had appealed to the worst 
instincts of a nation of shopkeepers. 
The doctrine was that, in order to 
open new channels for trade and find 
a market for piece-goods and raw spirits, 
it was well to make war, remove a 
dynasty, and stifle a nationality. In 
the Blue Book he did not find one 
word of responsible advice. The pre- 
sent Government were in a worse posi- 
tion than their Predecessors in adopting 
this policy. It was suggested that the 
Viceroy had assented to this annexa- 
tion; but on the Ist of December the 
Viceroy said he hoped shortly to submit 
recommendations as to the future go- 
vernment of Upper Burmah, and before 
doing so he wished to go to Mandalay 
in order to study the very “ elements of 
the question.”” On the 23rd the noble 
Lord the late Secretary of State for 
India telegraphed to the Viceroy to 
annex Burmah. They were told now 
that, after a few hours’ residence at 
Mandalay, the Viceroy had confirmed 
the annexation. Afew days ago some 
hon. Members were making merry over 
the rapid capacity for assimilation dis- 
played by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), when, after a short 
sea voyage, he was able to advise Her 
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Majesty’s Ministers on Irish affairs. 
But in that case the right hon. Gentle- 
man was dealing with facts, with a 
large portion of which he was already 
familiar, and was speaking to people 
whose language was very much the 
same as hisown. The Missions of the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Viceroy 
were very much alike. They were now 
told that the Viceroy had assented to 
what had become irrevocable. Both 
Gentlemen had to confirm a foregone 
conclusion, and both gave fresh proof of 
loyalty to Colleagues. The hurried 
assent of the Viceroy did not improve 
the position of the present Government; 
indeed, recent events made it worse. 
The conduct of the late Secretary of 
State for India was, at all events, 
straightforward and consistent. As the 
prominent Leader of a Party seeking for 
empirical remedies for depression of 
trade, he decided to take his advice from 
Chambers of Commerce, and, having 
taken it, to stick toit. He was consis- 
tent, too, with the teachings of a school 
which adopted the forward policy of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield in India. On 
this occasion he showed his consistency 
to the extent of the religious obser- 
vance of a particular date. The Viceroy 
had asked for time; but the Imperial 
instincts of the noble Lord would brook 
no delay. He realized that his own 
time was short, and he wanted to crown 
the edifice of his Indian administration 
and on the proper date. The Ist of 
January was the birthday of their In- 
dian Empire, the féte Napoléon of Anglo- 
Indian Jingoism. On the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1877, the Earl of Beaconsfield made 
the Queen an Empress. At that time 
5,000,000 of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
Indian subjects were preparing to die, 
and they did die, for want of the food 
which the money spent on that Imperial 
pageant would have gone some way 
to buy. The Ist of January was 
again selected as the day on which to 
add another Province to the Empire ; but 
the consistency of the noble Lord could 
not be imputed to the Liberal Govern- 
ment. If there could be said to be any 
Liberal policy in relation to India, among 
its cardinal principles, were those that 
they must govern Tndja in the interests 
of its people devote their taxes to in- 
ternal p s, and respect their na- 
tional itions. That annexation in 
itself was bad, because their Empire was 
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as large as they could well manage ; and 
if annexation were justifiable in any 
case, it must be on some ground of Im- 
perial importance, such as the safety of 
their frontier. If a people expressed a 
desire to be annexed it was essential that 
their country should be able to pay its 
way. An increase to their trade, more 
or less illusory, would not justify the pre- 
sent Government in confirming the act 
of the late Government, and thus vio- 
lating all their own principles. What 
had been done would add another griev- 
ous burden to those of the Indian tax- 
payer. Apart from that, recent events 
which were associated in the Reports 
with the word dacoit—events which had 
occurred since the noble Lord arrived at 
his decision—should give the present 
Government pause. In endorsing the 
action of the late Government with a 
larger knowledge of facts, and, therefore, 
with a smaller justification, they were 
incurring grave responsibility. Their 
misfortunes in Egypt were almost en- 
tirely due to a similar course. In that 
case they received a legacy, and accepted 
it instead of rejecting it. Now they 
were accepting a new legacy without 
question ; and if they refused to avail 
themselves of breathing-time, they 
would saddle the Indian taxpayer with 
a new and intolerable burden, incur new 
relations with new and difficult neigh- 
bours, and awaken feelings of uneasi- 
ness and unrest in the breasts of the 
loyal Native Princes of India. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstoye): I am 
desirous, Sir, of saying a few words in 
this debate in order to remind the House 
of the nature of the question we are 
called upon to decide. Before referring 
to India, I must first endeavour to do 
justice to the able speech we have just 
heard from the hon. Member for the 
Torquay Division of Devonshire (Mr. 
M‘Iver), in whom it is plain, both from 
the ability of his speech and from the 
spirit by which it was animated, that we 
have received a valuable addition to our 
ranks. Perhaps he will permit me to 
observe that, as he himself stated, his 
speech did not in strictness relate to the 
question hefore us. He said that the 
Mover and Seconder of the Amendment 
had departed from what was strictly the 
question before us, and he intended to 
follow their example. I do not make 
the smallest complaint of that course ; 
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it was to be expected, considering the 
nature of the subject, and considering 
the great interest that attaches to the 
question of Burmah, and the difficulties 
that Members often feel in finding op- 
portunities for bringing forward the pre- 
cise Motion they wish to make. It must 
have been expected, therefore, that this 
occasion would undoubtedly be used, 
more or less, in discussing the merits of 
the Expedition to Burmah. But the 
merits of the Expedition do not form the 
question which we have to decide; and I 
am anxious to bring the House back to 
the question which is placed before us 
by the Resolution. I would, in the first 
place, refer to a matter which was 
touched upon earlier in the evening, and 
which is now evidently germane to the 
subject. There is no allegation and no 
opinion on the part of the present Go- 
vernment that the law of 1858, accord- 
ing to the construction which we have 
been disposed to place upon it, has been 
broken in the present instance. We do 
not deny that it is perfectly within the 
competency of those who made war in 
Burmah to allege that the invasion of 
Burmah was due to urgent and unfore- 
seen necessity. Now, Sir, as to the 
construction of that Act of Parliament I 
will only say a brief word. Do not let 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
suppose that upon the construction of the 
section in the Act I venture to set my 
opinion against his cuigue in arte sud 
credendum. It is the very last thing I 
think any man ought to do—to enter into 
a dispute with distinguished lawyers 
upon the strictly legal question of the 
construction of an Act of Parliament. 
All I observe is this—that having been 
conversant with the motives which dic- 
tated the language of the Act, I set out, 
in my ignorant reading of it, with the 
assumption that the words had a rational 
purpose in view. If I am right in hold- 
ing that their meaning was that the 
Revenue of India should not be ap- 
plicable except under certain cireum- 
stances without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and that those Revenues could not 
be charged without that consent, then a 
certain presumption arises in favour of 
the belief which I ignorantly enter- 
tained that the consent of Parliament 
meant the prior consent of Parliament. 
On the other hand, the construction 
which, upon irresistible authority, we 
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are told is the legal construction, is to 
this effect—that the consent of Parlia- 
ment does not mean a prior consent of 
Parliament at all; it means the consent 
of Parliament at any time between this 
time and the Day of Judgment. There 
is no limit whatever. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman carefully guarded 
himself against its being supposed that 
the Act meant that the consent of Par- 
liament was to be had in three months, 
in six months, in the next Session, in the 
next Parliament, in the next generation, 
or in the next century. He has never 
committed himself. If at any period in 
the future such consent be asked for, the 
Act is made a legal Act ; and as you can 
never be certain that it cannot be asked 
for a century or two hence, you are 
never justified in saying that it is not a 
legal Act. That is the distinct construc- 
tion put by the late Attorney General ; 
but, at the same time, I bow implicitly 
to his judgment. As this difficulty has 
arisen either in the interpretation or con- 
struction of the Act, it is quite plain, I 
trust, that as we are to have a Committee 
to inquire into the working of the India 
Act the matter in dispute between 
us will be entirely settled, Objection 
may be taken, I know, to our reading 
of the Act. I will not enter into the 
question that we never literally com- 
plied with the Act ; I make that admis- 
sion, however, at once. It is quite true, 
and it is always the same case that hap- 
pens in England. There is no better 
understood and established law, I think, 
than this—that in England Her Majesty’s 
Government are not entitled to spend 
money without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. That is, without dispute. But 
what happens in an analogous case on 
every Vote of Credit submitted to this 
House? Invariably, before the House 
gives a Vote of Credit, money has been 
laid out in the expectation of it. That 
is a practical consideration which arises 
in this way. The House never can be 
asked, and the Government can never 
determine to ask the House, for a Vote 
of Credit until it is certain that the Vote 
will be wanted. That has been the usual 
and almost invariable rule; but when it 
comes to be morally certain that the 
Vote of Credit will be wanted, and there 
is a moral certainty that it will be given, 
then it becomes of the utmost import- 
ance that not a day should be lost in 
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as a question of common sense and prac- 
tical utility, undoubtedly there is estab- 
lished in the English case and also in 
the Indian case that deviation from the 
letter of the law which, notwithstand- 
ing, is perfectly compatible with the 
strictest observance of the law. There 
is no question here about the breaking 
of the law, and no such allegation has 
been made. The state of the case is 
this. It has been alleged by those who 
have assailed the policy of the invasion 
and annexation of Burmah that this isa 
war which has been made for trade. 
Well, Sir, I must own that in the 
speeches we heard on the first night of 
the Session there were sentences and 
sentiments used which may have in- 
duced the belief that that was the main 
cause why these operations were under- 
taken. But the late Government has not 
asserted that it was a war for trade. I 
do not think that there is any man of 
weight and x oars in this House 
who would deliberately rise in his place 
and contend that we should be justified 
in making any war whatever for the sake 
of trade. It must be universally ad- 
mitted that we must have justification of 
a totally different character. I, there- 
fore, cast entirely aside that allegation. 
It is not an allegation on which the de- 
fenders of the proceedings in Burmah 
have, at any time, founded their action ; 
and it is, consequently, hardly fair and 
equitable to take the ground of the de- 
fence they offer, and treat it as a justifi- 
cation of the claims of a defence which 
they do not offer. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has laid down 
what he thinks is a sound principle to 
be observed in the Government of India, 
and a principle which he thinks we are 
departing from on this occasion. Now, 
our position is exactly this. If we 
thought, from the evidence before us, 
that there was a presumption that this 
war was a wanton or a needless war, I 
admit that we should be placed in a 
position of great difficulty. I will not 
admit that even in that case it would 
follow that a reversal of the annexation 
ought to take place, because there is a 
great precedent which I have referred to 
on former occasions in this House—the 
precedent of the war and annexation of 
Scinde, which took place under the Go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel. When 
that annexation was made known there 
was not a single man in the Cabinet of 
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Sir Robert Peel—from Sir Robert Peel 
to the Duke of Wellington and down- 
wards to myself, who was then the 
youngest Member of that Cabinet— who 
did not heartily disapprove of it; and 
yet there was not a single man there 
who thought that any step ought to be 
taken for the purpose of reversing the 
annexation. The question is not the 
original justice of the annexation, but 
whether you will do more good or evil 
by proceeding toa reversal—that is, upon 
the supposition that it was an unjust an- 
nexation. I am bound to say that, as 
far as we are able to follow the case, we 
do not find any proof of that allegation. 
We are not responsible for the policy of 
the late Government in regard to Bur- 
mah; but it is our duty to judge it 
fairly. My hon. Friend says that Indian 
funds should be expended in Indian in- 
terests. Most certainly; and it is upon 
the grounds of Indian interests, if at all, 
that this war and this annexation are to 
be justified. My hon. Friend says that 
we should respect the sentiments of na- 
tional existence. I cordially agree with 
him. But, at the same time, it is perfectly 
well known that in India cases have 
arisen where we have unjustly and 
greedily made annexation. But other 
eases have arisen. For example, the 
conquest and annexation of the Punjaub. 
In the case of the Punjaub, I believe, 
there was a real sentiment of nationality 
to recognize and to respect. But there 
was a just cause for war, and that led to 
operations which convinced the British 
Government of that day and the English 
nation that the annexation of that coun- 
try was the best thing for the people of 
that country, as well as for the security 
of India. I think experience has shown 
that that was a sound and a right judg- 
ment to arriveat. A distinguished man 
whom I had the honour of knowing 
well, and who was greatly concerned in 
that policy—the late Lord Hardinge— 
and I am convinced that no amount of 
temptation or inducement would ever 
have induced that gallant soldier and 
sound and prudent statesman to deviate, 
for one moment, from the strict rule of 
right, either in India or in any other 
part of the world; and, therefore, al- 
though we may respect this sentiment 
of nationality, we cannot take it as an 
absolute rule to guide our actions. My 
hon. Friend says annexations are bad; 
and then he its—what I am rather 
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disposed to allow and to assert—that in 
every case prior to examination the pre- 
sumption is against annexation. But 
then, on the other hand, my hon. Friend 
admits that it may be required for the 
safety and security of our own frontier 
and our own people. That is the very 
ground and justification for the annexa- 
tion in this case. It was not to extend 
trade, to gratify passion or ambition, 
but because a door was threatened to be 
opened through which would have been 
brought into India danger, insecurity, 
loss of happiness, and prosperity. The 
mass of people depend entirely on our 
sovereign rule in that country; and it 
was to defend them, and not for the 
purpose of giving effect to any idle 
dreams, that this war was believed to be 
necessary. My hon. Friend has himself 
confessed that it was necessary. He 
said that a great deal has been stated 
about dacoits, and most unnecessarily 
stated; and among the places which 
have been referred to he notices places 
within British Burmah. That I do not 
contest. I do not contest the fact that 
disturbances have been produced in 
British Burmah in consequence of the 
state of Upper Burmah. But the ques- 
tion we have to consider is whether we 
are to give credence or not to the allega- 
tions of the highest responsible autho- 
rities in India on this matter. My hon. 
Friend thinks that the Earl of Dufferin 
did not take time enough to make up his 
mind on the question whether the an- 
nexation was just or unjust. I think it 
would be very difficult indeed, and I 
think it would be more than difficult— 
that it would be rash and unwarrant- 
able on our part—were we to lay down 
in this House at this time, at this dis- 
tance, and under the circumstances, the 
exact amount of time it was necessary 
for the Earl of Dufferin to take in order 
to make up his mind. We are disposed 
to place confidence in the Earl of Duf- 
ferin. I know of no reason for with- 
holding confidence in him, or question- 
ing the soundness of his judgment. He 
is a man in whon, from his great public 
services, as well as from his temper and 
his character, we have the greatest rea- 
son to place confidence. The war that 
has been made in Burmah has been 
made for the gravest public reason. 
It was a war against which I had a cer- 
tain degree of prepossession myself, 
simply upon the ground of the promi- 
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nence given to the alleged wrongs of a those who advised him, you would incur 
British Company ; but it was a war made |a heavy responsibility. But if that re- 
in perfect good faith ; it was a war made, | sponsibility is to be incurred, and if that 
not in any violation of any plain and | question is to be raised, let it be raised 
intelligible principle governing the in-|on the merits, and not collaterally, 
tercourse of nations, but it was made (as it is on this occasion. No doubt, it 
on grave political causes, and it is | has been our duty to depart from the 
supported by great, and, I think, irre- | general rule. The general rule is that 
sistible authority. So much forthe war;|Indian Wars go to the charge of 
but, then, what is the question we are | India; and the whole question now be- 
now debating? Ifthe war was bad, that | fore the House is that authority be 
issue ought to be directly raised. It is | given, so far as the House is concerned, 
quite evident that the general sense of | to lay that charge upon the people of 
our administrative system is that India | India. 
is to pay for what is called a bond fide} Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am not very 
Indian War. I perfectly understood the | much surprised that the speech of the 
contention thatif a Party in this country | hon. Member for the Torquay Division 
is prepared to challenge radically the| of Devonshire (Mr. M‘Iver) was not 
justice or propriety of a war, then a case | altogether satisfactory to the Prime 
may be raised for the purpose of arguing | Minister, for it cannot certainly be a 
that the expense of it ought not to be | very pleasant thing to say that a number 
borne by India, which cannot be heard | of Liberal principles have been laid down 
upon the question, but by the superior | as applicable to this case, and then to be 
ower and authority of this country. | told that every one of them have been 
But that is not the case. There are no! broken. I cannot think that that isa 
such allegations to be made or sustained ; | very pleasant thing, and I must say that 
and until such allegations have been | with regard to the principles which the 
made, and made good, it is not to be ex- | hon. Member has laid down there is a 
pected that this Housecan properly enter- | great deal of force in the arguments he 
tain the question whether the charge | has put forward. I do not wish, how- 
should be made on the peopte of India. | ever, to pursue that subject further. 
Nothing, it seems to me, cau be more|I would rather go back to the more 
plain than that if we are to make an/| general proposition which has been put 
entire departure from the general rule | before the House. The Prime Minister 
which makes Indian Wars an Indian | has himself admitted that a debate of 
charge, it ought to be done on grounds | this nature must necessarily take a very 
already established to the satisfaction of | wide turn. Upon these occasions, when 
the House. It will not do, in the course | it is necessary to satisfy the requirements 
of a debate as to charging the Indian | of a statute, it is customary to allow the 
Exchequer, to make speeches, however | debate to take a wide turn, and discuss 
ingenious and able, which may be|the whole question of the policy of 
answered by other speeches as ingenious | the Military Expedition. On this occa- 
and able; it will not do to make that a | sion the Military Expedition has hardly 
ground for laying on the British tax-| been seriously challenged. I will not, 
payer the expense of an operation in | indeed, enter into the arguments of 
which he himself had almost as little |the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
voice as the Indian taxpayer. That is| Richard), because I am satisfied that 
the question before us to-night. My no circumstances, to his mind, would 
opinion is that there has not been to- | ever justify a war. Therefore, I can- 
night established a case which would |not hope to satisfy him; but, Sir, 
lead us to think that this war is a war |if any hon. Gentleman desires to ap- 
on principle worthy of condemnation. | proach the subject with a desire to 
I do believe that it has been in reality, / ascertain and decide from the facts 
and certainly in intention, a defensive | whether the Expedition was legitimate 
war. I do not believe, for a moment, that | or not he will, after reading the Blue 
the late Government would have taken | Book which has been laid upon the 
- 4 this question in a spirit of aggression. | Table of the House, come to the con- 
There is no evidence that eos ben done | clusion which the Prime Minister has 
so. All the evidence is to the contrary | distinctly set forth—that that ly nici 
effect. In protesting against the policy ‘has been amply justified. I think he 


of our own Governor General, and of ; will find in the Blue Book abundant 
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proof of great patience on the part of 
the Government of India, and great self- 
control and self-restraint, and the greatest 
possible anxiety and desire to avoid and 
overlook causes of complaint which might 
have led to a collision. A collision cer- 
tainly would have occurred much earlier 
if there had been any desire on the part 
of the Government of India and the 
Government at home to bring matters 
to a climax. But the time came 
at last when we had to consider not 
only our relations with King Theebaw, 
but the character of his relations 
with other Powers, and when we had 
also to consider the grievous interference 
with the trade of Burmah, which, al- 
though I do not propose to dwell upon 
it now, certainly required the most 
earnest attention on the part of the Go- 
vernment of India. Fortunately, when 
the time came for dealing with the case, 
the Governor General who had to deal 
with it was a man who could not be 
suspected of any undue leaning on the 
side of interference outside his duty. 
The Earl of Dufferin was not a man 
who was at all inclined rashly to apply 
the principles of any one particular 
political Party to the complex system 
now existing in India. The Earl of Duf- 
ferin calmly and carefully considered the 
whole circumstances of the case; and I 
do not think the Prime Minister has 
done more than justice to the Earl of 
Dufferin, or to those who approve of his 
action, when he said that the steps which 
they took in vindication of the duty of 
England to Burmah were not in inten- 
tion in any way aggressive. But when 
the necessity for action arose, the inte- 
rests of humanity, if not also the success 
of the Expedition, required that our 
action should be decisive, and that we 
should strike quickly, and strike home. 
Icome now to the second point which 
has been raised in the debate to-night 
—namely, the question of the expense 
of the Expedition, and I am the last 
person to say that the House is not 
fully entitled—nay, more, that it is ab- 
solutely bound—to scrutinize very care- 
fully any questionable expenditure of 
this description before allowing it to be 
charged upon the people of India. We 
are trustees for the people of India, and 
are bound to respect our trust, and to 
examine all matters connected with ex- 
penditure with the greatest care. I 
should, therefore, never complain of any 
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complete discussion which might take 
place in this House when such proposals 
are brought before it. But the question 
we have to consider on this occasion is, 
what is the interest of India in the Ex- 
pedition which has just taken place! 
Upon that subject we have had a good 
deal of information. We were advised 
by the Viceroy of India, speaking with 
all the authority of his high position, 
and with all the advantage of the skilled 
advisers who surround him—we were 
told by him that the interests of India 
demanded the annexation, and the same 
view has been taken at home. All the 
advisers who surround the Secretary of 
State, all those in this country who un- 
derstand the relations between India 
and Burmah, were of opinion that this 
Expedition was founded upon justice, 
and that it was undertaken in the inte- 
rests of India herself. India’s interest 
in the matter is a great and increasing 
one. Our trade in Burmah was not only 
in danger, but had been brought toa 
standstill by the anarchy which prevailed 
in Upper Burmah. The danger to In- 
dian interests was real, substantial, and 
obvious; and I do not think that any- 
thing further is needed than the con- 
tents of the Blue Book now laid before 
the House to justify the Resolution 
which the Under Secretary of State for 
India has submitted to us. But then 
it is said—‘‘ That may be all very well ; 
but can you justify the annexation of 
Upper Burmah?” It may be said that, 
although the Expedition was justifiable, 
the annexation was not so. Upon that 
subject I will only say, in answer, that 
we, who advised the annexation of the 
country, acted only with the utmost care 
and deliberation. The whole matter 
has repeatedly been before the people 
of India, and the India Office at home. 
It has been the subject of constant 
communication officially, and what is 
called at the India Office ‘‘semi-offi- 
cially,” between the Viceroy of India 
and my noble Friend the late Secretary 
of State (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
My noble Friend was perfectly aware of 
the views entertained by the Earl of 
Dufferin, and he and his Colleagues 
were thoroughly well acquainted with 
all the arguments which had been 
urged for and against the annexation of 
Upper Burmah. And it was our delibe- 
rate opinion, being in possession of all 
the facts, and having every opportunity 
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of forming a deliberate conclusion on 
the matter, that the annexation ought 
to take place, and that, in mercy to the 
population of Burmah, it ought to take 
place without delay. Our conclusion, 
therefore, was that Upper Burmah ought 
to be added to Her Majesty’s Dominions. 
I understand that Her Majesty’s present 
Government entirely concur in that opi- 
nion. We believed—and no doubt they 
also believe—that anything short of the 
annexation of Burmah would haverun the 
risk of reproducing within a very short 
time all the evils which have prevailed 
during past years. If anything 
short of annexation had been adopted, 
we should have failed in our duty to the 
people of India and of Burmah. Un- 
happily it is the case that our commer- 
cial interests in that country have 
hitherto been prejudicially affected ; but 
we hope that they will be largely bene- 
fited by the annexation of Burmah. 
That, however, has not been the main 
reason for the annexation ; but that step 
has been primarily dictated by a desire 
to serve the real interests both of India 
and the Burmese people. I listened 
with great interest to the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Oldham 
(Mr. J. M. Maclean), who~ddressed the 
House for the first time this evening in 
an able and comprehensive speech. My 
hon. Friend, who, from a thorough 
knowledge of the subject which I cannot 
pretend to rival, spoke of the poliey of 
annexing British Burmah, and expressed 
a sanguine hope that the annexation 
would prove to be as advantageous as 
that of British Burmah in the past. We 
certainly, as the Government who ad- 
vised that annexation, did so in the hope 
and belief that there will be a great 
development of trade in that country. 
We look forward not only to the pro- 
motion of the interests of that country, 
but of those of England and India also; 
and I believe that hereafter it will be 
recognized that the step which has been 
taken was necessitated by a regard for 
the best interests of India, and could not 
possibly have been avoided by any Go- 
vernment in this country. 

Dr. CLARK: I rise for the purpose 
of heartily supporting the Amendment 
which has been moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter). The 
effect of the Motion of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India is simply that the 
Revenues of India shall be charged with 
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the expense of this war ; and the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend is to negative 
that proposition, and to provide that the 
Revenues of India shall be charged with 
no portion of the expense. No grounds 
have been given why the expense should 
not be charged upon the Tmperial Ex- 
chequer beyond the general ground that 
charges of this nature have usually been 
thrown. upon India. Now, when the 
Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech 
was before the House the noble Lord 
the then Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) asked those 
hon. Members who felt very strongly as 
to the injustice of the war not to dis- 
cuss the question upon the Address, but 
to wait until a Vote was asked for, and 
upon that Vote to discuss the merits of 
the Expedition to Burmah. Hence on the 
question now raised, whether the Reve- 
nues of India should bear the charges 
which have been incurred in the war in 
Burmah, I think we are entitled to enter 
fully into the general question upon the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hunter). I entertain a strong opinion 
that the war was altogether unjustifiable. 
It was a kind of freebooting Expedition 
undertaken against Burmah—one of 
the wars entered into at the instance 
of those modern freebooters, the com- 
mercial Jingoes, who believe that they 
are entitled to do anything in the name 
of British trade. I have gone carefully 
over the grounds which have been urged 
in justification of the steps we have 
taken, and I cannot see that there has 
been any justification given for them. 
I admit that for some time there have 
been strained relations between the 
Court of Mandalay and ourselves; but 
if hon. Members will inquire into the 
causes of those strained relations, I 
think they will arrive at the conclusion 
that the Court of Mandalay was not to 
blame. What were the questions in 
regard to which those strained rela- 
tions sprung up between ourselves 
and the Court of Mandalay? First 
of all there was the shoe question. 
Before 1878 the Court at Mandalay 
had exercised its rights, and had pre- 
vented any Ambassador from a Foreign 
Power entering the Presence Chamber 
without taking off his shoes. In the 
East that was not considered more dis- 
honourable than requiring a Member 
to take off his hat on entering this 
Assembly ; but it has become a very 
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serious matter, and is one of the prin- 
cipal causes which have led to the an- 
nexation of Burmah. I do not think, 
however, that if there had not been a 
change of Government in 1880 the 
country would have been annexed on 
that pretext. King Theebaw refused to 
have any intercourse with the Repre- 
sentatives of any Foreign Power who 
did not comply with the usual ob- 
servances of his country. That had 
been a vexed question in the time of 
King Theebaw’s Predecessor; and when 
King Theebaw came to the Throne a 
sense of irritation sprang up, because, 
in the first place, our Resident refused 
to take off his shoes on entering the 
Presence Chamber; and, secondly, be- 
cause we refused to give him the right 
of sending an Ambassador to this 
country. This may be considered a 
small matter; but it is well known 
that small matters seriously affect the 
dignity of small States. When we en- 
tered into negotiations with the King 
of Burmah he complained that he could 
only have official communication with 
this country through a gentleman who 
was Secretary to a Commissioner; and 
his first Ambassador was not allowed to 
go further than our frontier. In 1883, 
under the Governor Generalship of the 
Marquess of Ripon, negotiations with 
regard to a Commercial Treaty, as 
will be seen by reference to the Blue 
Book, came to an end. At that time 
the Burmese Government were willing 
to waive many of their claims if we 
had conceded their right to send an 
Ambassador here; and that, I believe, 
was the principal ground upon which the 
negotiations broke down. But surely a 
question of this kind affects the King of 
Burmah as much as it would any other 
Monarch. He was an independent 
Sovereign just as much as the Emperor 
of China or the KingofSiam. Even the 
Sultan of Zanzibar has made similar 
complaints. We have been told by the 
noble lord the late Secretary of State for 
India (Lord Randolph Churchill) that 
there were several reasons for our action 
which led to the war—that there had 
been unprovoked attacks and outrages 
upon British subjects in Burmah. The 
noble Lord said that in November, 1879, 
an oe gpheenss attack was made upon a 
British steamer lying at anchor in the 
Upper Irrawaddy, and that in conse- 
quence the Government of India had 
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gagements with King Theebaw. Now, 
what are the facts of that case? The 
facts are, a Mahommedan merchant from 
Surat, at a time when the River Irra- 
waddy was crowded with vessels, went 
on board the Golden City, and, desiring 
to go to a part of the vessel which he 
was warned had been newly painted, 
was refused. He persisted in making 
his way, and a disturbance ensued, 
in which a number of Burmese coolies 
went to the assistance of the inter- 
loper. The resistance of the crew 
is said to have been an unprovoked 
attack upon British subjects by the 
Burmese Government. Can anything 
be more absurd? Nevertheless, these 
are the kind of excuses we make for 
sending out a warlike Expedition and 
annexing the country. It is also said 
that a Scindian—a Mahommedan—had 
been subjected to an unprovoked at- 
tack in connection with a question of 
trading. The fact is that in the case 
of the Surat merchant he was fined 
10 rupees; those who assisted the 
aggressor were also punished, and every 
redress was afforded by the Burmese 
Government. In this case it is quite 
evident that the real object was simply 
to get an excuse for raising money 
from Burmah. It appears that the 
salt taken into Upper Burmah was 
taxed at a lower rate than that which 
was taken into Lower Burmah, and the 
Government of Lower Burmah were 
anxious to place a 5s. duty upon salt 
going into Upper Burmah, in order to 
make it not worth while for people to 
smuggle the salt back again. This so- 
called outrage was made to allow the 
Government to unduly tax the people of 
Lower Burmah and make the lives of 
the unfortunate Burmese harder, be- 
cause there can be no doust that the 
absence of salt is a prolific source of 
disease both in regard to human beings 
and cattle. Having gone carefully 
through the Blue Book, I must confess 
that I see nothing in the evidence which 
has been brought before us that is not 
unimportant and trivial. The most sub- 
stantial cause of complaint was the atti- 
tude of the Burmese in connection with 
the miserable squabble with the Bom- 
bay-Burmah Company. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) 
has shown very clearly, from the de- 
spatches which he read from the Ear! of 
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Dufferin and Mr. Bernard, that up to 
last year there was no reason or pretext 
whatever fora war with Burmah, and 
that up to that period Mr. Bernard 
urged the Government of India not to 
interfere. There is one quotation I will 
refer to, which the hon. Member did not 
read, which states that there were 
strong Petitions coming from the Bur- 
mese Chamber of Commerce, asking 
that Upper Burmah should be annexed, 
because the trading interests were suffer- 
ing from the state of affairs in Upper 
Burmah. Upon the 15th of January 
last year Mr. | see writes that King 
Theebaw was not nominally an ally of 
the British Government, but an actual 
ally; and he expresses an opinion that 
at least it was questionable whether any 
Power had a right to expect that it would 
be justified in sending a force up to 
Mandalay and expelling King Theebaw 
on the ground that his subjects were 
suffering from the arbitrary character 
of his rule. Upon this point, it is said, 
the Viceroy suggested arbitration ; but 
Ido not think that the Viceroy did in 
reality suggest any fair mode of arbitra- 
tion. I do not wish to enter into the 
merits of the case, except to say that 
before the Blue Book reached me the 
case of the Burmese Government had 
been sent to me. I cansee no justifica- 
tion for the action taken by the Trading 
Company. When the question arose the 
Burmese Government sent down to our 
frontier station for information, so as to 
enable them to determine the question, 
and from the information furnished by 
the British officer the High Court of 
Burmah, which is analogous to our 
House of Lords, gave their decision 
upon the merits of the case. It may be 
that the Court was mistaken; it may 
be, as we have been told, that the evi- 
dence sent by our officer was not reli- 
able! It was that which caused all the 
trouble. What was to be the character 
of the arbitration? Mr. Bernard ad- 
mits that he did not desire arbitration, 
for fear that the French Consul might 
be appointed the arbiter. The kind 
of arbitration we suggested was that 
the Indian Government should ap- 
point the arbiter; and the Burmese 
Government were asked whether, in 
that case, they would abide by the 
decision ? Practically, it was to be an 
arbitration in which the arbiter was to 
be appointed by one of the parties. 
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We have had information to-night that 
the Italian Consul was suggested ; but 
we were not told that the Italian Consul 
was the agent for the Italian Oompany, 
and agent also for the Bombay-Burmah 
Company—one of the parties in the 
case. We are told that higher grounds 
of policy existed; but from the de- 
spatches which have been sent by the 
Earl of Dufferin and Mr. Bernard in 
this Bombay Company’s trading dispute 
can we find the only ground for our 
interference. It is said that French 
adventurers were obtaining concessions 
in Upper Burmah. Why should not 
French adventurers have just as much 
right to go to Upper Burmah and obtain 
concessions as the British merchants, 
such as Price and Maxwell, who went 
there and obtained concessions? [‘ Di- 
vide!” } I have no desire to take up 
the time of the House; but we are not 
going to allow an ancient Monarchy to 
be annexed without offering a strong 
protest against it; and we do not intend 
to allow the Indian Government to be 
saddled with the expenses of this unjust 
war without raising our voice in protest 
also. What is the position of Burmah? 
Look at the map. The idea of foreign 
interference is ridiculous, seeing that the 
only modes of entering into the country 
by means of the Irrawaddy and Pegu 
Rivers are, practically, in our hands. 
When we annexed Pegu we obtained 
possession of the key of the country, 
and no one else can get into the country 
except with our knowledge and consent. 
Indeed, one accusation made against us 
is that we have not allowed King 
Theebaw to obtain sufficient arms to 
defend himself. To be told, as we have 
been to-night by the Prime Minister and 
others, that questions of high policy 
come in—that to allow the French to get 
a position in Upper Burmah would leave 
India open to attack and weaken our 
position in Lower Burmah—all this 
is arrant nonsense, because anyone 
studying the map will see at once 
that we hold the key of Burmah, and 
that our Indian Empire is no more 
affected than China. I will not enter 
further into the reasons which have in- 
duced us to attack Burmah, or the rea- 
sons why we have stolen this ancient 
Kingdom; but perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to say a word upon the second 
_ of the question. [‘ Divide!’’] 

on. Gentlemen opposite are making a 
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great noise; but I must be permitted to 
say that if we keep Burmah there will 
be two classes who will benefit by it— 
namely, the Anglo-Indian officials, who 
will receive pay and pension, and the 
English merchants, who will find room 
for further trade. But I am bound to 
say that the poor overtaxed Indian ryot, 
who will have to pay for the annexa- 
tion, will not benefit by it; and that 
is the reason why I support the 
Amendment, and am of opinion that the 
charge ought to be placed upon the 
Imperial Exchequer instead of the In- 
dian Revenues. In the first place, 
Burmah is not a portion of India. To- 
night it has been assumed that Burmah 
is a portion of India. Now, Burmah is 
no more a portion of India than China 
or our Malay Provinces; and we might 
just as well annex China and Malay. 
The Burmese people are different in 
race, language, and customs, and every- 
thing else. In fact, the Burmese are a 
very distinct people, and occupy a very 
high and promising position, espe- 
cially when compared with India. The 
first thing which struck me on going to 
Burmah from India was the position 
which the women occupy there as com- 
pared with that which they occupy in 
India. In India they take no part in 
public life; but in Burmah the ladies 
take even a more prominent position 
than the men; and they are far more 
civilized. That being the case, and 
seeing that we have in Ceylon a Crown 
Colony very similar and near to India, 
and more associated with Indian in- 
terests than Burmah, why not make 
Burmah a Crown Colony, like Ceylon, 
allowing the costs to be defrayed from 
the Imperial Exchequer and paid back 
again? The people of Lower Burmah 
have been agitating this question for a 
number of years; and we have now a 
good opportunity, if we are going to 
take possession of Burmab, to make it a 
Crown Colony, and so prevent this Bur- 
mese question from interfering with and 
complicating the very difficult problem 
of India. At present it is not likely 
that Burmah will be able to pay its 
expenses. It is not as rich as Lower 
Burmah, and a great number of com- 
plicated questions will arise. For in- 
stance, the King of Burmah claims to 
be the Suzerain over the Shan States. 
The Suzerainty over those States is 
equally claimed by Burmah, Siam, and 
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China. I am also afraid that the an- 
nexation of Burmah will open up the 
question of Yunnan, and that we shall 
be told that as the people of Yunnan 
are Mahommedans, and as we are the 
largest Mahommedan Empire in the 
world, we ought also to annex that 
country. It may further be stated that 
we require Siam in order to keep the 
French out of it. The ryots of India 
are strongly opposed to the annexation 
of Burmah; that is the view expressed 
by the Native Press. I do not see why 
the Native opinion of India should not 
be considered as well as British opinion 
in connection with this question. I am 
sorry that the Prime Minister has so 
changed his views since he made his 
first speeches in Mid Lothian, and I 
notice with regret how great a difference 
there is between his speech to-night and 
his addresses on the occasion of the Mid 
Lothian Campaign. 

Sr ROPER LETHBRIDGE: In 
rising to make a few remarks on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), I ask for the 
indulgence which this House always 
accords to a Member who addresses it 
for the first time. I should not have 
presumed, at this late hour, to make 
this claim but for the fact that the sub- 
ject-matter of the Amendment before 
the House is one of special interest, not 
only to myself, but also to a large 
number of my constituents. I have 
passed a large portion of my life in 
India, which is the country more imme- 
diately concerned with the Amendmeut 
of the hon. Member; and, as an Anglo- 
Indian, I desire, most emphatically, to 
express my entire sympathy with the 
sentiment which I believe lies at the 
back of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, and many of the speeches 
which have been made on joth sides of 
the House to-night—namely, that in 
affairs of combined action between the 
Government of England and the Go- 
vernment of India there is always a cer- 
tain amount of danger lest the interests 
ofthe weaker Governmentshould besome- 
times subordinated to the interests of the 
stronger. I remember, some time ago, 
that the Prime Minister illustrated the 
action of the two Governments, when 
working together, by the famousapologue 
of the giant and the dwarf; and the right 
hon. Gentleman told us that the dwarf 
—India—got all the kicks, while the 
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giant—Englaud—got all the halfpence. 
I confess I have a good deal of sympathy 
with that opinion, and I also sympathized 
with the hon. Member for Caithness- 
shire (Dr. Clark), when, just now, he 
deplored the change of opinion which 
has taken place on the part of the Prime 
Minister. I was most disappointed not 
to hear from the Prime Minister, in 
response to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber the Mover of the Amendment, some 
definite statement of a hard-and-fast 
rule by which we in Parliament could 
judge what sum should be paid by Eng- 
land, and what by India. We were 
told, it is true, that Indian Wars, 
broadly speaking, should be paid for by 
India. I think that was the expression 
of the Prime Minister. Now. I maintain 
that a much closer and more definite 
rule is required than that. A rule which, 
I think, is a very just one, was enun- 
ciated by the late Viceroy of India (the 
Marquess of Ripon) when he stated that 
wars which the Government of India 
has exercised the right of initiating, and 
in regard to which it has been able to 
control the initiation, the Indian Go- 
vernment should be compelled to pay 
for, but not for those over which it 
has had no control whatever—as, for 
instance, the case of tke Egyptian 
Wars, when Indian troops were em- 
ployed in Egypt and the Soudan. At 
that time the Indian Government had 
no control over the initiation of the Ex- 
pedition ; and, therefore, the Marquess 
of Ripon urged that the Indian Exche- 
quer ought not be called upon to pay 
anything towards the cost of that war. 
With that I entirely agree, and hon. 
Members will remember that that was 
really the principle laid down .by the 
Earl of Lytton at the time of the Afghan 
War. It was then stated by the Earl of 
Lytton that India should pay for the 
Afghan War because the Government of 
India had had full control over its com- 
mencement. Now, at that time some of 
the Leaders of the Party opposite wished 
that England should pay at least a por- 
tion of the expenses of the war. ell, 
the feeling of many Anglo-Indians, and 
of many Indians, was ‘‘ Zimeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes ;”” and I venture to think 
that that fear has been realized in later 
wars. But now, looking at the circum- 
stances of the — war, I would 
venture to put before the House, and 
to appoal to the Mover of the Amend- 
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ment, whether it is not the case, with 
regard to this war, that the conditions of 
Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon have been 
fulfilled, and that the Gcvernment of 
India has had full control over the initia- 
tion of the war? Therefore, it can 
hardly be said that the Government of 
India can fairly put forward the same 
claim—put forward rightly, I think, at 
the time of the Egyptian War—to be 
excused from the payment of the cost. 
Still, I do hope that the result of the 
discussion to-night, and of the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), will be that 
some Member of the Government will 
rise in his place, and will endorse that 
opinion of the Marquess of Ripon and 
the Earl of Lytton to which I have re- 
ferred. I turn now to the quegtion 
which was largely dealt with by the 
Mover of the Amendment and by other 
speakers as to the general policy of the 
war. It has been suggested that the 
war was a merchants’ war. That is 
a statement which I entirely deny. I 
would join with any hon. Member of 
this House in denouncing a war that 
was initiated simply for the purpose of 
trade; but if there is one thing which 
has been brought out more clearly than 
another, in the Papers which have been 
laid before Parliament, it is this—that 
every Indian authority, from the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah to the 
Viceroy of British India and the Secre- 
tary of State, have all, with one accord, 
absolutely refused to listen to any re- 
commendations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Rangoon or anyone else who 
asked them to engage in a war with 
Burmah, or to annex Upper Burmah 
for any purpose of commerce. The hon. 
Member himself quoted, as a proof that 
the war was objectionable on some other 
ground, the very language of the Chief 
Commissioner of Burmah (Mr. Bernard) 
and of the Viceroy of India (the Earl of 
Dufferin), in which they distinctly re- 
fused to comply with the requisition of 
that great meeting of the Rangoon mer- 
chants which was referred to by the hon. 
Member. Now, these are the very autho- 
rities who, not much later, endorsed 
and carried out the principle of the 
policy of the attack upon Upper Bur- 
mah. What was it that had happened 
in the meantime to produce that change? 
Why, Sir, all the circumstances of the 
case had changed, and the change is 
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shown and exemplified in the letter of 
the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah to the Viceroy of India, dated 
September 4, 1885. The House, I 
am sure, will see by comparing 
the letter of the Chief Commissioner, 
written in tho earlier part of the 
year with his letter in September, 1885, 
that in the meantime the events had so 
changed as to render an invasion of 
Upper Burmah absolutely necessary. 
What has been the history of our rela- 
tions with Burmah from the earliest 
times? We have had the same difficulty 
which cropped up last year from the 
earliest times to contend with—namely, 
the arrogance and ignorance of the 
Court of Burmah. Why, in point of 
fact, did Lord Amherst annex Arakan 
in 1826? Why, simply because, if he 
had not done so, the King of Ava would 
have annexed Assam and Cachar. Then, 
again, in 1852, Lord Dalhousie found it 
necessary to annex Pegu, a similar atti- 
tude of arrogance having forced that 
step upon him. Coming down to later 
times, even the pacific Administration of 
the Earl of Northbrook—and I wish to 
speak of that Administration in terms of 
the most complete respect—that pacific 
Administration was absolutely compelled 
by the arrogance and by the ignorance 
of the Court of Ava to take military pre- 
cautions against that country, and to 
send what was virtually an Ultimatum 
to the King of Ava. There was at that 
time habitual violations of the frontier, 
and injuries committed on British sub- 
jects which were loudly complained of 

y the Earl of Northbrook. Two hon. 
Members opposite, speaking of the diffi- 
culties which have always occurred in 
our relations with Burmah, owing to the 
peculiar customs of that country in re- 
gard to the treatment of our Resident, 
have omitted certain points with regard 
to that matter. The Government of 
India have endeavoured for years to 
maintain a Resident peaceably there—a 
most necessary measure for the trade of 
India and of England, if trade is to be 
carried on with Burmah at all, or if we 
are to have any relations with that coun- 
try in any way whatever. Weobtained 
by Treaty in 1862 the right of sending a 
Resident there. How was that Resi- 
dent treated? The hon. Member has 
told us that our Resident was obliged to 
take off his sword before going into the 
Royal presence, and to take off his boots 
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before gaining admission to the Royal 
Palace. That is true enough ; but there 
were other indignities which I think the 
hon. Member ought to have discerned 
from reading the Blue Book, aud which 
are certainly well known to anyone who 
has any personal acquaintance with Bur- 
mah. It will be remembered that when 
the Earl of Northbrook sent a Resident 
there, our Resident complained that on 
coming into the Royal presence he was 
ordered to sit on the floor with his feet 
behind him. Now, Sir, if any hon. 
Member will attempt to sit on the floor 
with his feet behind him, I maintain 
that he will find the task a most difficult 
one, and one which, in the end, will prove 
most disastrous to him. Therefore, it is 
not unreasonable, as the Earl of North- 
brook said, for our officers to protest ; 
on the contrary, it was impossible for 
us to permit such a state of things 
to exist any longer. And remem- 
ber that’ this was the Earl of North- 
brook, than whom no more pacific 
Viceroy has ever ruledinIndia. I pray 
the House to listen to this one point. 
During last year there was a very heavy 
accession of new causes of complaint, 
which rendered some action on the part 
of the Earl of Dufferin’s Government 
absolutely necessary. First of all, there 
were the actual massacres which have 
not been spoken of much to-night, but 
which were most important. At Man- 
dalay in the preceding October the mas- 
sacres in the gaol comprised a large 
number of British subjects from Chitta- 
gong. That was a point which did de- 
mand the interference of the Indian 
Government. Further, there was a 
spirit of lawlessness spread throughout 
Burmah, and a considerable part of 
the country was no longer within the 
control of the King himself. That law- 
lessness spread into British territory, and 
the Province of British Burmah would 
very soon have been in a similar state 
of lawlessness and disturbance if the 
Earl of Dufferin had not interfered. Be 
it remembered that the victims were 
employés of the Bombay and Burmah 
Trading Company, and the rafts of that 
Company were actually fired upon by 
some of the Burmese soldiers, and that, 
again, constituted a direct casus belli. But, 
as has been mentioned to-night, the point 
that changed the whole aspect of affairs 
most materially during the past year 
was the intrigues of the French Consul, 
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M. Haas. Theyhad reached such a point 
that the question was whether we should 
entirely lose our paramount position on 
that side of India, or should maintain it 
by force of arms. There can be no 
question whatever as to the intrigues of 
the French Consul; and it is known to 
the House that the King of Burmah had 
steadfastly determined to do all he could 
to draw closer the bonds of friendship 


between himself and the French and } 


Italians. He had sent out an Embassy 
for that purpose; and it was on that 
account, and on account of the various 
other provocations I have recited—it 
was these facts, I submit to the House, 
which induced Mr. Bernard, the Chief 
Commissioner at Rangoon, and the 
Earl of Dufferin, to say at last—‘ This 
can go on no longer, and we must 
interfere.” I was very glad to hear, 
in the very lucid statement which 
was made by the Under Secretary of 
State for India, his remarks upon 
the successful operations that have been 
conducted there, and his praise of our 
troops. I rejoiced to hear the hon. 
Gentleman praise the bearing of the 
Native troops engaged in that Expedi- 
tion. I feel, Sir, that that’praise was 
entirely deserved, and that it will give 
real pleasure and satisfaction to our 
fellow-subjects throughout India. I 
hope that the Government will follow up 
the speech of the Under Secretary of 
State by some statement to-night as to 
the rules by which, in future, the 
charges, as between the English and 
the Indian Exchequers, will be appor- 
tioned. One word in conclusion. The 
time for deciding formally the way in 
which these charges shall be appor- 
tioned is a very appropriate one, for, as 
has been noticed to-night, there is at 
present at the head of the Government 
in India a statesman belonging to the 
great Liberal Party, who, at the same 
time, commands the entire confidence of 
every Member on this side of the House. 
The Earl of Dufferin is making a great 
reputation for himself in India; and he 
has, I am bound to say, been supported 
most heartily by the late Government, 
and the Party to which I belong on this 
side of the House. Therefore, I main- 
tain that the present time is one in 
which Party questions with regard to 
India are fairly in abeyance, and when 
it would be most appropriate for the 
Government to lay down some hard-and- 
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Resolved, That Her Majesty having directed render the exercise of the franchise an 


Mili expedition of Her forces . . 
an a A mameen Peng ey neta oom pm easy thing, devoted their attention, so 


the King of Ava, this House consents that the , far ver it lay in their power, to make the 
revenues of India shall be applied to defray the ©Xercise of the franchise by voters of 
expenses of the Military operations which may the under classes in Ireland as difficult 
be carried on beyond the external frontiers of | and inconvenient as possible. Now, Sir, 
lier Majesty's Indian possessions. |I have made inquiries of many Mem- 
| bers of the Irish Party as to the circum- 

, stances under which voters in their dis- 
|tricts were compelled to exercise the 
| franchise ; and I think the House will be 
| surprised at some of the figures which I 
will now lay before them. I have learned 
from my hon. Friends that in some cases 
voters had to travel a ee of eight 
Resolution 13. £159, Salaries and °",™i2¢ miles to exercise the ranchise ; 
‘ : I have learned that in some cases it was 

te rs the yg ac \ epeneies and | necessary for voters to travel as much as 
POR ee ee een |14 miles for that purpose, and one ex- 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Sir, I rise | treme case has been brought under my 
to call attention to a matter connected | notice in which the voters of one division 
with this Resolution, which is of much | of Donegal had to travel no less than 20 
consequence to the Party to which I! miles; and I wish to draw the attention 
have the honour to belong. This Vote ' of the House to the fact that this repre- 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
quem 
SU PPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [19th February | reported. 
Resolutions 1 to 12 agreed to. 





is for the payment to be made to the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey in Ire- 
land in connection with the service of 
re-arranging the polling districts in Ire- 
land under the recent Acts for the regis- 
tration of voters and redistribution of 
seats in Ireland. I have respectfully to 
protest against the manner in which 
these officers have discharged the duties 
assigned to them. I think this House, 
which devoted its time and labours to 
this important work, did not intend that 
the Irish voters should be left in the 
hands of hostile, or, at any rate, unsym- 
pathetic officials in that country, who 
attach to the franchise such conditions 
as, under its exercise, are either difficult 
or inconvenient. I think, Sir, I shall 
succeed in showing you that that is the 
course which the officials have taken in 
this matter. I may, perhaps, briefly 
mention the Acts under which these 
charges are incurred. The services for 
which this charge is made were per- 
formed in connection with the Registra- 
tion of Voters Act passed for Ireland 
in the last Session of Parliament. It 
became necessary, having regard to the | 
change in the franchise law made by the 
Representation of the People Act, to re- | 
arrange the polling districts in Ireland 
so as to place the power of voting within 
easy reach of the humblest voter who 
succeeded in getting on the Register; 
and what I charge is that the officials to 
whom that duty was confided, instead of 
discharging it in such a manner as to 





sents not merely a journey of 20 but 
40 miles, for, having had to travel 20 
miles from their home, they had after- 
wards to go 20 miles to get back, a process 
which involved the necessity of a journey 
the day before the poll. The House is 
aware that the elections in Ireland took 
place in the month of November. It 
will be in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers that the weather during the greater 
part of the time during which the Gene- 
ral Election was going forward was of a 
very inclement character ; and I ask the 
House to consider the hardship involved 
in compelling voters, many of whom 
were old and decrepid, to travel this 
enormous distance before they could 
exercise the franchise which this House 
had given them. I say, respectfully, 
that the facts which I have brought 
under the notice of the House are facts 
which are eminently deserving of its 
attention. I say that it is not for this 
House to stand by and see the enact- 
ments which Parliament has, after great 
labour and trouble, passed, rendered 
practically nugatory by officials who—I 
will not say designedly, but through 
carelessness—place these obstacles and 
embarrassments in the path of voters 


who desire to exercise the franchise. Sir, 


I have to complain, in this connection, 
of two things—first, of the state of the 
law itself; and, in the second place, I have 
to complain of the mode in which that 
law is administered. The Registration 
Act, under which the polling districts in 
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Ireland are arranged, does not itself 
enter on any specific enactment on the 
subject of polling districts. Instead of 
laying down rules which were to regu- 
late the polling districts in Ireland, it 
eeaneeked simply to revive certain en- 
actments contained in the Ballot Act— 
namely, the Act passed in the year 1873 
—and those provisions incorporated in it 
from the Ballot Act placed the task of 
re-arranging the polling districts in Ire- 
land in the hands of the county magis- 


{CUMMONS} 
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some reasons which it is difficult to 
understand, left out certain provisions 
which were in the former Act, and 
which would have provided a remedy 
for this very evil. t me remind the 
House that the original enactments 
regulating this matter provided for the 
power of appeal from the magistrates 
to the Lord. Lieutenant of Ireland in 
Council. Well, when the Registration 
Act was passed no such provision was 
contained in it. The original enactment 





trates. I say that if this House were|in the Ballot Act provided not that 
deliberately to set itself to seek for a | there should be one final fixing of the 
tribunal more than any other unsatis-| polling arrangements, but that if it 





factory for the performance of this duty, | should afterwards turn out that those 


they could not have better succeeded 
than in selecting the tribunal which I 
have mentioned. To-day, I need hardly 
tell the House that the magistrates of 
Ireland are not merely not in sympathy 
with the people, but are, in this very 
matter of the franchise, in direct enmity 
and conflict with them. I ask, Sir, 
what would be thought of an Act of 
Parliament in England which vested the 
duty of arranging the machinery of the 
franchise in the hands of one of the 
political Parties? I ask what would be 
thought in this country if the power of 
fixing the polling districts, or the power 
of arranging any other machinery con- 
nected with the franchise, were vested 
solely in the hands of the Liberal Party 
or in those of the Conservative Party ? 
And let me tell the House that such a 
condition of things by no means repre- 
sents the state of things in Ireland that 
is created when a task of this kind is 
eg in the hands of the Magisterial 

neh, for I need hardly say that the 
degree of strife between English political 
Parties by no means represents the cor- 
responding relations between the tenant 
and landlord classes in Ireland; and for 
the purposes of this Election it was, 





practically a contest between landlords | 


arrangements were imperfect and un- 
satisfactory, it should be in the power of 
the Bench of Magistrates, from time to 
time, to review, alter, amend, and im- 
prove the arrangements they had origi- 
nally made, so as to remove any 
grievance which might be found to 
come up in the working of the scheme 
formulated. I have said that, for some 
reason which it is difficult to understand, 
the enactment under which the present 
arrangements were made omitted these 
powers, and so prevented any change 
in the present imperfect conditions of 
taking the poll in Ireland until this 
House again interferes by enactment. 
There is another matter to which I 
should like to refer. The Registration 
Act under which this money was spent 
makes no provision for any interference 
by the Ordnance Surveyors who take 
this money and perform these duties— 
it makes no provision for any functions 
whatsoever on the part of the Ordnance 
Surveyors in Ireland. The Registration 
Act places in the hands of the magis- 
trates this power of fixing the limits of 
the polling districts, om there is no 
mention of any plans to be prepared by 
the Ordnance Survey. And what did 
the Government do? The Ordnance 





on the one side and tenants on the other. | Office drew up these schemes and sent 
Yet in this, as in other matters in Ire- | them down cut and dried to the magis- 
land, the unfortunate tenant farmers trates, who were only too anxious to 
found that the tribunal selected to sit have them, and who, in the twink- 
upon and arrange their electoral rights | ling of an eye, passed them withont 
consisted of landlords who were hostile the smallest attempt at examination. 


to them from a political and religious, as | 


well as a social, point of view. But I 
complain not merely of the enactments | 
which were so introduced—I complain | 
not merely that that tribunal was 
selected for this purpose; but I also 
complain that in re-enacting the provi- 
sions of the Ballot Act this House, for 


Mr. Maurice Healy 


In fact, the only place in which, as might 
be expected, the local Bench sought to 
improve or amend this scheme was the 
North of Ireland, where, of course, the 
magistrates were anxious that the ut- 
most facilities should be given to voters 
to pursue their political persuasion or 
political views ; and the result was that 
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while in the North of Ireland this; the House. But this is a question of 
scheme may, to a large extent, have) paying money to subordinates for carry- 
improved and altered so as to meet the) ing out operations in the direction of 
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which they have no control whatever. 
It is for ee rofessional and cadastral 
work of the Faluation and Boundary 
Survey. Though the hon. and learned 
, Member is in Order in raising the very 


exigencies of the case, in the South it 
was scamped without, as I have said, 
the least attempt at improving or 
amending it. Of course, I am aware 
that the present Administration are not 





responsible for the preparation of this 


scheme. I am aware that it was pre- 
pared during the period of Office of the 
late Government; but I respectfully 
submit to this House that it devolves 


upon Parliament to see that the large, 


and beneficent enactment which created 
such an extraordinary change in the 
political circumstances of Ireland should 
not be rendered, to a large extent, nuga- 


= and important question that he 
raised, I am still inclined to think 
that he would not be justified in putting 
any difficulty in the way of our obtain- 
ing the Report of this Vote. With re- 
gard to the main question which the 
hon. and learned Member has brought 
before the House, I can assure him t at 
| he meets with very great sympathy in 
| other quarters of the House than that 





tory and inoperative by the works of on which he sits. Many of us are not 
unsympathetic officials, who, of course, | at all satisfied with the manner of 
have no desire that the franchise should appointing polling places in England. I 
be placed within easy reach of the) will not give my hon. and learned Friend 
people. I most respectfully ask some | atthismoment, and after what I havesaid, 
undertaking that whenever the Govern- | my reasons for objecting to the present 
ment take in hand the work of improv- ’ system of appointing polling places either 
ing the condition of the Registration |in England or Ireland. t think it ex- 
Laws that this important matter will | tremely defective, and not in any sense 
meet with their attention. I would’ in the right hands ; but, having said that, 
respectfully ask that they should take | I will ask the hon. and learned Member 
this matter into their consideration, and | not to press his opposition to the Re- 





put an end to what I think I may, with- 
out exaggeration, describe as the great 
public scandal involved in the condition 
of things which makes it necessary for 
a man to travel, as in one case, 50 miles 
for the purpose of exercising the im- 
portant political vote conferred on him 
by the Franchise Act. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): The question which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
raised, with considerable clearness, 
is one worthy of being brought for- 
ward at a more timely hour of the 
evening, and, if the hon. and learned 
Member will allow me to say so, in 
some respects on a text which is more 
strictly appropriate. This Vote is for 
the purpose of increased field work 
which was done by the subordinate 
officers of the Valuation and Boundary 
Survey in Ireland in surveying the poll- 
ing districts. In view of the extreme 
difficulty, in the present state of Parlia- 
ment, of calling attention to any subject, 
however important, I am sure I am not 
inclined to quarrel with any hon. Mem- 
ber for bringing forward a question on 
any opportunity which may present 
itself, no matter how slight the connec- 
tion it may have with the matter before 
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port on the present occasion. The work 
' for which this money has been voted has 
been done. I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it was well done by the men 


| whose services are in question at this 


‘moment; and to reject this Report 
would, I think, in no way further the 
cause which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has urged. It would be doing 
serious injustice to public servants, or 
to the men who have been engaged in 
| this duty; and I, therefore, earnestly 
| trust that the hon. and learned Member 
will be satisfied with the protest that 
he has made. When the registration 
comes again before the House, I am 
inclined to think he will find that there 
are a great many of his Colleagues and 
a great many other Members in this 
House extremely anxious to act in the 
direction in which he desires to go. I 
think I may say he will find amongst 
those most anxious to have this matter 
examined and set right not a few sitting 
on this Bench. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 14 to 16 agreed to. 


Resolution 17. £7,400, Constabulary 
Force in Ireland. 


2K 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: In regard to 
this Vote there is an item I intended 
to raise a question upon the other night, 
but was not able to do so in consequence 
of the prolonged discussion which took 
place upon another matter. I refer to 
the item for car hire and extra services, 
occasioned by the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Ireland, and the events which 
occurred at Mallow when His Royal 
Highness passed through that place—I 
refer to the encounter between Inspector 
Oarr and a Member of this House. The 
then hon. Member for Mallow, now the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. W. 
O’Brien); the then hon. Member for 
Westmeath, now Member for Dublin 
(Mr. T. Harrington), and the hon. 
Member for North Cork (Mr. Flynn), 
were present on this occasion. Well, I 
wish to remind the House of what oc- 
curred. An action was brought by the 
hon. Gentleman, at that time Member 
for Westmeath, against Inspector Carr 
for the part he had taken in the pro- 
ceedings. The jury disagreed ; but the 
Government did not pay the Inspector’s 
costs. However, within two or three 
months this gentleman — District In- 
spector, County Inspector, or whatever 
he may have been—was transferred, by 
way of compensation, to a more lucra- 
tive post—that is to say, he was put in 
charge of the police in Belfast, and in 
possession of a salary larger than he had 

reviously received by about £200 a-year. 

ow, if anyone asks in this House whe- 
ther Inspector Carr’s costs were paid on 
that occasion by the Government, the 
Government will indignantly reply that 
such was not the case. But what did 
they do?—and this is the lesson the 
Irish people have to draw. They re- 
peated their action in the case of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, who, after being snubbed 
by the Earl of Carnarvon, was sent out 
to the Mauritius or the Bahamas, where 
his salary was doubled. In the case of 
Inspector Carr, as I have said, he was 
instantly transferred to Belfast, where 
he received a salary of £200 more than 
he had been previously receiving. That 
is the way the Government, instead of 
leaving the law to do justice between 
man and man, deals with its police 
officials. They will not pay a man’s 
costs, but give him a salary of £200 
a-year more. I wish to ask the Go- 
vernment whether they can give any in- 
formation as to why Inspector Carr was 
promoted to Belfast ? Was it done by 
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the late Government? I believe it was. 
We have to-night the advantage of the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir William Hart Dyke); and we 
shall, I hope, have some explanation 
from him of this promotion by bludgeon 
work. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campseti-BannerMAn): I 
have some acquaintance with the circum- 
stances which led to the action to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has re- 
ferred. I am cognizant of what took 
place at Mallow; but Iam not aware 
of what subsequently transpired ; there- 
fore I am not in a position to afford the 
hon. and learned Member the informa- 
tion he seeks. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: This 
is a case in which the head of the Police 
Force in Ireland is responsible for the 
action taken. What was done in regard 
to the transference of Inspector Carr 
was done under his direction. I say 
frankly that I am not aware of the cir- 
cumstances of this special case of the 
removal of a Police Inspector from one 
place to another. Should it be the plea- 
sure of the hon. and learned Member to 
put a Question to me on this subject on 
some future day, I shall be happy to 
answer it to the best of my ability. 


Resolution agreed to. 


LAND REGISTRY BILL [Lords].—[Brix.91.] 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): Perhaps 
the House will allow me to explain, in 
a sentence or two, why this Bill has 
been brought in, and why iit is neces- 
sary to pass it without delay. The House 
is aware—or those Members who were 
in the last Parliament will be aware— 
that during the past four or five years 
there have been discussions in this 
House with reference to the cost of 
working the Land Registry Act in Eng- 
land. Year after year Members have 
expressed the strongest disapprobation 
of the large amount of expenditure the 
working of the Registry has entailed, 
although they have not been able to 
protest successfully against the position 
of affairs. Last summer, when the Es- 
timates were being passed through the 
House, the question was raised again, 
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strong objection being taken to the costs 
of the Office. I may tell the House that 
at that time there were in the Office a 
Registrar receiving a salary of £2,500, 
and an Assistant Registrar receiving 
£1,500, and various subordinate officials, 
the total cost being nearly £6,000. 
It was explained to the Committee by 
the then Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 
Herry Holland) that it was a very diffi- 
cult thing to deal with an official who 
had been taken out of the practice of his 
Profession, and who had filled the Office 
of Registrar for the long period that 
Mr. Follett had filled. A pledge was 
given by the then Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, which was supported by the then 
Home Secretary, that, in the event of the 
Office of Registrar becoming vacant, the 
Government would not fill it up without 
affording the House a previous oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion as to the 
desirability of continuing the expendi- 
ture. I was then sitting on the opposite 
side of the House. We accepted that 
pledge; and when a vacancy occurred 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman, then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
present Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), stated, in reply 
to an inquiry addressed to him, that the 
Government would not fill up the 
vacancy. But while the pledge was 
being thus honourably fulfilled a legal 
difficulty aroze with reference to carry- 
ing on the business of the Office. The 
then Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) 
found it absolutely necessary that some- 
one should be authorized by Parliament 
to discharge the duties of Registrar. 
He then introduced the Bill I am now 
asking the House to read a second time 
in the House of Commons, by which it 
was provided that the Lord Chancellor 
should empower the Assistant Registrar 
during the vacancy in the Office to per- 
form all the acts, and discharge all the 
duties, of the Registrar. That Bill was 
passed rapidly through all its stages in 
the other House, and then the change 
in the Government occurred. The pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor has taken the mat- 
ter up, and has communicated with me 
in regard to it. I will read to the House 
what he says. He says— 

“ Matters are at a dead-lock, and it is of abso- 
lute importance that this Bill should be passed 
without delay.” 

The House will see there are certain 
duties—duties of an almost perfunctory 
character, or, at all events, of a Minis- 
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terial character—the very essence of 
which are the signature or authorization 
of the Registrar for the time being; and 
what the Tovtenment propose is that the 
Assistant Registrar should be empowered, 
without increased remuneration, to dis- 
charge those duties until the House has 
had an opportunity of considering what 
shall bethe future constitution and expen- 
diture of the Office. I have apaper before 
me which I will not trouble the House 
with ; but I can assure the House, from 
its contents, that there are a great many 
matters of great concern which are now 
ata standstill, and which, if they are not 
dealt with in some such way as that pro- 
posed by the Bill, will lead to a great 
deal of public as well as private incon- 
venience. The longer the passing of this 
Bill is delayed the greater will be the 
inconvenience. I hope the House will 
give the measure a second reading. I 
now beg to move the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND: As the 
hon. Gentleman has referred to me, I 
may, perhaps, say that I heartily join in 
what he has said as to the importance of 
agreeing to the second reading of the 
Bill. After the pledge the hon. Mem- 
ber has referred to was given by me 
to the Committee, we, of course, set to 
work at the Treasury to deal with the 
matter. Sir Henry Thring, Mr. Mowatt 
and I had a meeting at the Land Registry 
Office, and made an inquiry into the 
work of the Department. We went 
through the books, and I am justified in 
saying that we thought that a consider- 
able saving might be effected. I desire 
here to say that Mr. Follett did all the 
work he was required to do by the Act ; 
but now that a vacancy has occurred the 
pledge which I gave that the Office 
should not be filled up has been tul- 
filled. It is necessary that some of the 
work Mr. Follett used to do should be 
performed at once—work such as the 
signing of certain securities, which can 
only be done by the Chief Registrar. 
Cases have been brought under my no- 
tice in which business has been entirely 
suspended owing to there being no one 
to sign these securities. In these cir- 
cumstances I trust the House will not 
— to the second reading of the Bill. 

. INCE: I am sorry to appear 
here to say that I cannot concur in the 
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view taken by my hon. Friend on this side it implies a great deal of labour, and the 
of the House (Mr. H. H. Fowler), and by exercise of a great deal of conveyancing 
my right hon. Friend on the other side ‘skill, and that the man who earns 
(Sir pun Holland). I fail to see that | £1,500 a-year in this way would be able 
because it is necessary that a particular | to earn a great deal more at the Bar if 
Office should be carried on that, there- | engaged in a similar vocation. But this 
fore, public faith with a public servant is not all. These 3,000 titles are irre- 
should be broken—and that is what the spective of a very large number of titles 
Government are proposing in pressing | —possibly many more than that—which 
on this Bill. The Tate Government stood | have been looked into, and which have 
in no such position. They acted honour- | not been passed on account of irregulari- 
ably with their servants, because the ties of title. All this work has to be 
position of matters was then this. | most carefully performed. I have tested 
‘When the Marquess of Salisbury was in | the matter in another way, which will, 
Office the position was this. ‘The late | perhaps, come home more to the minds 
Lord Chancellor had prepared (ready for|of my hon. and economical Friends. 
bringing in) a Bill for the establishment |The value of the estates of which 
of a new system of Land Transfer and | the titles have been registered is be- 
Registry—I am repeating a public state- | tween £6,000,000 and £7,000,000. And 
ment publicly made. From that it would| that is not all. In addition to that 
appear that that Bill was ready to be| there have been between £7,000,000 
brought forward in the House of Lords | and £8,000,000 of mortgage debentures 





almost immediately ; and pending the | dealt with in that Office. All this has 


bringing forward of that matter, which 


was a matter almost of days, no one com- 
—- am quite sure the Assistant 

egistrar of the Land Registry Office 
would not complain— of the Assistant 
Registrar being required to perform the 
duties of Chief Registrar on the same 
footing as he was carrying on his own 
duties. But what does the present Go- 
vernment propose todo? They propose 
to put it in the power of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to require the Assistant Registrar | 
to carry on the business of the Registrar’s 
Office, in addition to what he undertook 
to do when he was appointed, for the 
same amount paid him when he origi- 
nally accepted his Office, and to go on 
doing for an indefinite time all the duties 
for which the late Mr. Follett was paid 
the sum of £2,500 a-year. The hon. 
Gentleman’s statement, I maintain, 
— a great deal too much. My hon. 

riend, 1 suppose, like myself, knew 
Mr. Follett very well. Does he mean to 
tell us that Mr. Follett was a man who 
would have taken £2,500 a-year for 
doing nothing ? | Zaughter.) Hon. Gen- 
tlemen laugh. I find I am in a hot-bed 
of economy here. Does the House know 
what Mr. Follett did, and what the 
Office has been doing? The Office 
has been in existence 25 years, and 
during that period has registered over 
3,000 titles. | Zaughter.] I am afraid, 
from the laughter of hon. Gentlemen, 
that they do not know what this implies. 
If my hon. Friends around me were hon. 





and learned also, they would know that 
Mr. Ince 


involved an immense deal of inquiry 
into titles, and an immense deal of work. 
When the hon. Gentleman speaks of the 
staff of the Office—I think he spoke of 
the various supernumerary officials in 
the Registration Office—I would inform 
him that these officials are two clerks 
and a law stationer; so that, in fact, 
the whole of the real business of this 
Office devolves upon the Registrar and 
Assistant Registrar. The Assistant Re- 
gistrar took his office 24 years ago, and 


\the salary he was paid then and has 


been paid since has been £1,500 a-year. 
He was when appointed—and here I 
mention a matter which must be within 
the knowledge of many hon. and learned 
Members here, as it certainly is within 
my own—a gentleman of large know- 
ledge and experience of conveyancing. 
He has been the working spirit of the 
Office, has drafted all the ru’es; and, in 
fact, the Office has mainly rested on his 
shoulders—of course, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Follett. I say that a gen- 
tleman who has sacrificed his career to 
enter into an Office of that kind should 
be dealt with fairly; good faith should 
be kept with him; and if he should be 
asked to carry on more onerous duties— 
for the ultimate responsibility rested on 
Mr. Follett—I maintain it is neither 
just nor fair that he should be asked to 
carry them on for an indefinite time at 
a remuneration that was fixed when he 
was in the position of a mbetion | 
am not going to suggest, though the 
idea may have cr hon. Members’ 
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minds, that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire; but I must say that if you agree 
to pay one salary for one class of work, 
and you put on the shoulders of the 
man who receives it another and more 
onerous class of work, the fact should 
be taken into consideration in relation 
to salary. My hon. Friend, I am sure, 
does not want to do an injustice. As I 
am anxious to give him an opportunity 
of avoiding that, and to enable him to 
further consider the matter I will move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: I beg to second 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Ur. Ince.) 


Mr. AMBROSE: I rise for the pur- 
pose of supporting the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member for Islington 
(Mr. Ince), because I concur in the view 
he has expressed of this matter. I do 
not agree with the sincere and earnest 
desire of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hampstead (Sir Henry 
Holland) to cut down expenses wherever 
it can be done 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
to the hon. Member that the Question 
before the House is the adjournment of 
the debate, and*that he cannot enter 
into a discussion of the Main Ques- 
tion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cartes Russet): On the Question of 
the adjournment I wish to say that my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has put before 
the House the reasons why this matter 
is urgent. It comes before the House 
on the recommendation of the late Lord 
Chancellor, backed up by the further 
recommendation of the present Lord 
Chancellor; and while I do not want to 
debate the Main Question I may be for- 
given for pointing out that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Islington 
(Mr. Ince) has not discussed this matter 
on its merits. He has moved the ad- 
journment, but has suggested no reason 
why the merits of the measure have not 
been already sufficiently discussed. He 
has declared his objection to the Bill 
with perfect candour—namely, against 
making the gentleman who has hitherto 
been the Assistant Registrar responsible 
for the whole of the work of the Office 
without an adequate increase of remu- 
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neration. I submit that the question is 
one the House is fully capable of deal- 
ing with at once. It has all the facts 
before. it to enable it to deal with the 
subject, and I do not think the debate 
should be adjourned. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I hope the 
hon. and learned Member for Islington 
(Mr. Ince) is actuated by a desire to 
promote economy in this matter. He 
proposes that the Assistant Registrar, 
whose duties are of such a slight cha- 
racter—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Member; but I would re- 
mind him that the debate must now be 
confined to the Question of adjourn- 
ment. 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Mr. Osnoane 
Morean): This is really a very urgent 
matter, because unless some Bill of this 
kind is passed it is very doubtful whe- 
ther there is anyone to pass these titles, 
= may consequently become in- 
valid. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. AMBROSE: I do not know that 
I should have risen to support this Bill 
if it had not been for the statement of 
the hon. Gentlemen the Secretury to the 
Treasury that it was intended to transfer 
the duties of the Registrar to the Assist- 
ant Registrar, without making any sort 
of addition to his salary. I donot mean 
to contend that it is necessary to pro- 
ceed to appoint a Registrar at the salary 
paid to the late Registrar. That is not the 
view that I am prepared to submit to the 
House at all. I confess to some disap- 
pointment at seeing the way the Go- 
vernment are dealing with that to which 
the country has so long looked forward 
for cheapening the transfer of land— 
namely, a Land Registry. It does not 
seem to me that the system best calcu- 
lated to improve the Land Registration 
is such economization as that now pro- 
posed—namely, a reduction of the staff 
to the lowest possible minimum. It 
seems to me there is great risk in re- 
posing so much responsibility upon the 
Assistant Registrar, especially in view of 
the proposed reform in connection with 
the Land Transfer, if you look to the 
system of Registration as a means of 
perfecting and cheapening the transfer 
of land. That being so, I do not think 
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we should run any risks of serious mis- 
takes being made by the Land Registry 
which would tend to draw discredit on 
the Registry system. I must say I think 
the Secretary to the Treasury and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hampstead (Sir Henry Holland) have 
underrated the work that will have to be 
done by the Assistant Registrar if this 
Bill passes. It has been said that the 
work of the Registrar is not merely 
Ministerial, but hardly more than—I do 
not recollect the exact words used—the 
work of aclerk, mere work of detail. 
That isan entire misapprehension. The 
work that has had to be done by the 
Registrar, in many instances, has been 
judicial work requiring legal training 
and knowledge, and entailing very great 
responsibility. It involves judicial work 
as to the effect of titles and putting them 
on the Register, and it is very onerous 
work, although it does not bring much 
public fame. There is not that honour 
about it which falls to the lot of men 
when they have to appear in public. 
Everything is done in the Office. A 
great deal of painstaking is involved, 
and a large amount of scientific know- 
ledge is necessary to enable the Regis- 
trar to discharge his duties satisfactorily. 
With regard to the Assistant Registrar, 
he has been holding office for the last 
24 years. I am told, and I have every 
reason to believe it to be the fact, that 
when he accepted the office he gave up 
very lucrative work. I ask, is it right, 
for the sake of cutting down the Esti- 
mates, to do this injustice? Is it fair to 

ut on the shoulders of a man who has 

een a subordinate these responsible 
duties without increasing his remunera- 
tion ? It has been said, and I know there 
is acurious notion prevailing, that there 
is nothing to do in connection with the 
Registry. It is true that, comparatively 
speaking, there have been very few 
titles registered ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the titles registered have been 
accumulating for 24 years, and that there 
are now 3,000 on the Register. I would 
ask any Gentleman with any knowledge 
at all on the subject whether it is not a 
fact that when a title is once on the 
Register subsequent transactions under 
that title have to come under the super- 
vision of the Registry Office to be dealt 
with by the gentleman who fills the post 
of Registrar? There are 3,000 titles 
registered, and all transactions in regard 
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to these—transfers, mortgages, and other 
dealings— have to come under the Regis- 
try Office. There are alarge number of 
mortgages which involve a great deal of 
work. I should not have risen to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill if it had 
not been stated that all this work is to 
be put on the Assistant Registrar with- 
out increasing his salary. If the Bill is 
read a second time, I shall certainly feel 
it necessary in Committee to move a 
clause by which it will become the duty 
of the Lord Chancellor or the Treasury, 
when they assign these additional duties 
to the Assistant Registrar, also to assign 
additional remuneration. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cuartes Russett): I should like to say 
a word or two on the Main Question. 
The first Act which bears on this sub- 
ject of the registration of titles was an 
Act passed in 1862, and was followed by 
the Act in question, which was passed 
in 1875, at the instance of the then Lord 
Chancellor, the late Earl Cairns. I speak 
in the hearing of a great many hon. and 
learned Friends, and I speak the opinion 
of the Profession, when I say that 
from beginning to end these two Acts 
were signal failures—that they have cost 
this country a great deal more money 
than they are worth, and that they 
have done little better than to establish 
one or two not unimportant sinecures. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for East Islington (Mr. Ince) used an ex- 
pression which was a strong one to use, 
and which I think he entirely failed to 
justify. He accused the Government of 
a breach of faith, stating that when the 
late Government were in Office it had 
been their intention to bring in a general 
Bill to deal with the whole question of 
Land Transfer; and, as I understood 
him, to provide for the Deputy Regis- 
trar. That was intended to be a Bill 
much wider than this; in fact, there is 
little connection between the two mat- 
ters ; and I know of no pledge or promise 
as to the Deputy Registrar in relation to 
it. My hon. and learned Friend says— 
‘Is it to be supposed that Mr. Follett 
would have taken £2,500 a-year for doing 
nothing?” In answer to that, I can only 
say that if the duty of receiving £2,500 
a-year for doing little or nothing is cast 
upon a man, most men will find it a 
very difficult thing to refuse the burden. 
There is very little real work to do in 
the Office; and the advantage the com- 
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munity has gained by it has been very 
slight. The case of the Deputy Regis- 
trar is this—that he has been for many 
years acting in his present capacity at a 
salary of £1,500; and itis suggested, or 
implied, that he had a right to look for- 
ward to some advancement. Well, I 
entirely deny the suggestion that his 
acceptance of the Deputy Registrarship 
implied that the Office of Registrar was 
to be kept up for his benefit in case of a 
vacancy where the needs of the public 
service did not require it. I deny that 
any public servant who accepts a posi- 
tion accepts it under any such implied 
promise. I should be inclined to say 
that the question now under discussion 
is not germane to the Bill. The course 
suggested by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Ambrose) as to 
inserting a clause in the interest of the 
Deputy Registrar may or not be re- 
gular; but it certainly would be most 
irregular to attempt to stop the second 
reading by arguments which in no sense 
go to the merits of the Bill. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I do not wish 
to stand long between the House and 
a division, if there is to be one; because 
I am perfectly sure there will be but 
one result of the division. But I venture 
to say, as a man having some little 
knowledge of this Land Registry Office, 
that if there is one complete failure in 
connection with legal reform it is in 
connection with this Office. Several 
persons were appointed to positions in 
which they had very good salaries, and 
very little todo. Now, un opportunity is 
afforded us of making alterations by 
which we may reduce a thoroughly use- 
lessstaff. To talk about 3,000 cases being 
dealt with in 25 years requiring this staff 
is absurd—about 120 cases a-year, and 
two and a-half a-week. I undertake to 
say that any efficient and respectable firm 
of solicitors would transact the whole of 
this business for £1,000 a-year, and con- 
sider themselves exceedingly well paid. 
And yet we find the Deputy Registrar 
suggesting, through an hon. Member of 
this House, that he should have addi- 
tional remuneration. The whole thing 
is absurd. I hope the House will, by a 
unanimous vote, show they quite appre- 
ciate the common sense of the Govern- 
ment in supporting this Bill. 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor tue COLONIES (Mr. Os- 
BORNE Morean): Year after year we 
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have been told that this Office is a sine- 
cure, and now it is said it is not. What 
are the facts? Will the House allow me 
to quote what was said by Mr. Arthur 
Arnold last year, who did not overstate 
the case? That hon. Gentleman said— 


“ Within the past two half-years the number 
of new estates registered in this Office had 
been six—two in one half and four in the other ; 
so that this fact came out—that the taxpayers 
of this country had to pay £1,000 for new 
estate registered in this Office. Hon. Members 
would see at once what a scandalous, extrava- 
gant, and wasteful expenditure of money there 
was in this Department.’’—(3 Hansard, [299] 
744.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—_——9—— 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Lyon Prayrarr): Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to move that a Select 
Committee be appointed— 

“To inquire into the operation of ‘ The En- 
dowed Schools Act, 1869,’ and the amending 
Acts, and to consider and report how far it may 
be expedient to amend the powers exercised: 
under them by the Charity Commissioners.’’ 


I only wish to remark that a Committee 
sat last year upon Charitable Trusts, 
and strongly recommended that a Select 
Committee on “The Endowed Schools 
Acts”’ be moved for this year. My right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Mundella), on the part of 
the Government, and my right hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir Henry Holland), 
who preceded me in my Office, on behalf 
of the late Government, recommended 
the appointment of the Committee. I, 
therefore, move that a Select Committee 
be appointed. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the operation of ‘The Endowed Schools Act, 
1869,’ and the amending Acts, and to consider 
and report how far it may be expedient to amend 
the powers exercised under them by the Charity 
Commissioners,’’—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 


RIVERS PURIFICATION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Hastings, Bill for the 
Purification of Rivers, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hastings, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Lord 
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Charles Beresford, Sir W. Guyer Hunter, 
General Sir William Crossman, and Colone 
Sandys. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 101.] 


MINES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Mining Leases and Royal- 
ties, the payment of Miners’ wages, and the 
Inspection of Mines throughout the United 
Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Conybeare, Mr. Borlase, Mr. Burt, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Allison, Mr. Abraham (Rhondda Valley), 
Mr. Mason, and Mr. Saunders. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 102.) 


HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Leveson Gower, Bill to 
provide for the maintenance of the New Streets 
at Hyde Park Corner, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr. Fowler, and Mr. 


Broadhurst. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 103.] 


LEASEHOLDS (FACILITIES OF PURCHASE OF 
FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to enable the 
Leaseholders of Houses and Cottages to pur- 
chase the fee simple of their property, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Lawson, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Puleston, Colonel Hughes, Mr. Holden, and 
Mr. Arthur Cohen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


REMOVAL TERMS (BURGHS) (SCOTLAND) 
AcT (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill 
to amend ‘‘ The Removal Terms (Burghs) (Scot- 
land) Act, 1881,’’ ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. J. W. Barclay, 
and Mr. Eugene Wason. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 105.] 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (MUNICIPAL ELEC- 
TIONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Edmund Robertson, Bill 
for the prevention of corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices at Muricipal Elections in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson and Mr. W. A. Hunter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Committee appointed, “ to control the arrange- 
ments of the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, 
in the department of the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this House:—Mr. Ace-Garpner, 
Mr. Witt1am Corset, Sir Wiritram Harr 
Dyxe, Mr. Fiower, Mr. Grenrett, Mr. 
Hexrsert, Viscount Lewisnam, Mr. Lone, Mr. 
Mansorrpanks, Mr. Ricnarp Power, Baron de 
Roruscuitp, Mr. Suem, and Mr. Jonn Wiison 
(Durham).”—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


{LORDS} 
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GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) ACTS CONTINU- 
ANCE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
tinue the Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. John Morley and Mr. 


Henry Fowler. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.} 


COAL MINES REGULATION act (1872) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Bill to 
amend “ The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872,”’ 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor and Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 108.} 


REAL ASSETS ADMINISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Bill to 
facilitate the administration of Deceased Per- 
sons’ Estates, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. M‘Laren, and Mr. 
Molloy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 23rd February, 1886. 


NEW PEER. 


Sir Edmund Beckett, Baronet, having 
been created Baron Grimthorpe of 
Grimthorpe in the East Riding of the 
county of York—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


NAVY—COAST DEFENCES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he will lay on the Table the 
reports of Admiral Hamilton on Coast 
Defences and on the Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Artillery Corps; also reports from 
any other officer commissioned to inquire 
into either or both of the above matters? 
said, the question was a very important 
one, and he was anxious about it, and 
thought it most desirable to know what 
the action of the Admiralty was likely 
to be in this matter. Their Lordships 
were no doubt aware that, before the 
close of last Session, the Admiralty had 
taken steps to inquire into this matter ; 
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and the late Administration had ap- 

inted Admiral Hamilton to inquire 
into the Coast Defences of the country, 
and to specially report upon the con- 
dition of, and the probable services 
likely to be Hoth ao, by, the Naval 
Volunteer Corps. Admiral Hamilton, 
however, shortly after had gone to China 
to assume the command of the Fleet 
there; but he (Viscount Sidmouth) be- 
lieved that his Report was in the hands 
of the Government. He would, there- 
fore, ask the noble Marquess to give the 
House some information with respect to 
it, as soon as he had made himself 
master of itscontents. He would remind 
the House that the late Government, 
before leaving Office, announced their 
intention of granting what was greatly 
required—namely, a capitation grant to 
the members of the corps in the same 
manner as the grant was given to mili- 
tary Volunteers. He desired to know 
whether the Government were prepared 
to continue and to extend that practice ? 
He should like to point out to their 
Lordships that the present condition of 
the Naval Volunteer Corps was not such, 
either in numbers or in position, as would 
be naturally expected from a great naval 
nation like Britain. He understood that 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty (the 
Earl of Northbrook) had had his atten- 
tion called to the subject, and he be- 
lieved that the noble Earl was favour- 
able to the capitation grant which had 
been subsequently given. From that 
grant, however, there had been deducted 
a sum of money for raising an addi- 
tional corps at Greenock, at the mouth 
ofthe Clyde. He could not understand 
how it was that out of a naval and fish- 
ing population around our coasts num- 
bering, he thought, 150,000 men, a 
Volunteer Force of only 2,000 men had 
been enrolled for the defence of the 
coasts, while in the military Volunteer 
system there was a force of 200,000 men 
in a very high state of efficiency. He 
believed, if the truth were known, this 
was caused by the Admiralty. Some 
years ago Sir Thomas Brassey said that 
at least 10,000 to 15,000 men ought to 
be and would be readily enrolled among 
the Naval Volunteers. He was very 
enthusiastic on the subject at that time ; 
but somehow or other after the right 
hon. Gentleman had got into the Ad- 
miralty his ardour cooled, eventually 
dying away altogether. He wished to 
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impress upon their Lordships that the 
gentlemen who were employed in this 
service at this moment spared neither 
time nor money to make themselves 
efficient to discharge those duties which 
were imposed upon them by Act of Par- 
liament. Those duties were not light, 
involving as they did training, gun, 
rifle, and cutlass drill, rowing in boats, 
splicing, &c., and many gentlemen had 
done a great deal more than wasrequired 
of them. He did not know why the 
Admiralty should wish to throw cold 
water on this naval corps; but he under- 
stood that there was a feeling that there 
would be some jealousy on the part of 
the military force. He did not for him- 
self, however, believe that such a feeling 
existed. At the time the movement was 
originated, that feeling might have 
existed; but now, if military men were 
asked what they thought of the drill 
and the practice of the Naval Volunteer 
Corps, he thought they would find that 
their opinion was that those men and 
regiments were ready, should the occa- 
sion arise, to undertake a leading part 
in the defence of the country. It was, 
in his opinion, desirable to foster the 
naval spirit, and to place the defence 
of our coastsin the hands of those who 
were on the spot. All that the Admi- 
ralty appeared to have done before the 
establishment of the capitation grant 
was to supply a few boats, to give a 
gun or two, and to give permission to 
drill, at the same time allowing a shi 
or so to be used when a suitable vess 
happened to be in the neighbourhood 
of the seaport town where the force 
existed ; but the restrictions which they 
placed upon those who enrolled them- 
selves and the requirements which they 
exacted were very severe indeed. He 
impressed on their Lordships how im- 
portant it was for our naval interests 
that those forces should be encouraged, 
and that our coasts should be defended 
by trained men. He hoped the noble 
Marquess would be kind enough to lay 
the Reports he had referred to on the 
Table as soon as he possibly could. 

Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House 
Reports of Admiral Hamilton or of any other 
officer commissioned to inquire into Coast De- 
fences and the Royal Naval Volunteer Artillery 
Corps.” —(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 

Taz FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 


RALTY (The Marquess of Ripon), in 
reply, said, he would not follow the 
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noble Viscount into the details which he 
had brought under the notice of their 
Lordships. The noble Viscount was, of 
course, aware that he (the Marquess of 
Ripon) had been but a very short time 
at the head of the Admiralty. He en- 
tirely admitted the importance of the 
subject to which attention had been 
called; but just on account of its im- 
portance and of certain complications con- 
nected with it, it required much attention 
and careful examination from the Board 
of Admiralty before they came to any final 
decision with respect to it. He was cer- 
tain that their Lordships would not 
expect him to offer any opinion on the 
question before he had had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it with his Col- 
leagues at the Board of Admiralty. His 
noble Friend the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty (the Earl of Northbrook) en- 
trusted Admiral Hamilton with the duty 
of making a careful inquiry into the 
matters to which the Question of the 
noble Viscount related. Admiral Hamil- 
ton set to work to examine carefully 
into the subject, and he visited various 
ports with the object of reporting upon 
their defences. Not long after he had 
begun his inquiry Admiral Hamilton 
was appointed to a command in the 
China Seas, and had to leave this coun- 
try. Before he did so, however, he 
sent into the Admiralty an interim Re- 
port, not by any means dealing ex- 
haustively with the subject, but stating 
the results of his inquiry and the views 
which he had been led to form so far as he 
had had time and opportunity. The late 
Board of Admiralty appointed as his 
successor Sir Robert Molyneux, and he 
had been engaged in completing the in- 
vestigation. Admiral Hamilton’s Re- 
port was sent in to the Admiralty in the 
course of last autumn; but it was not 
complete, and the late Board thought it 
better to wait for the further Report of 
Sir Robert Molyneux. He believed that 
Report was ready; but it had not been 
printed, and had not yet been before 
the Board ; and in those circumstances 
he would ask the noble Viscount not at 
present to press for these Reports. It 
would be for the public interest that the 
matter should not come before the public 
in an incomplete form. The late Board 
of Admiralty took certain steps in re- 

to the matter before they left 
Office, and the present Board had no in- 
tention to interfere with them ; but they 
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Lord Geor amilton thought the 
Board should have the whole question 
before them before coming to any final 
decision. He agreed in that opinion, 
and he should reserve his own judgment 
until the Reports were complete and had 
been considered, and then he would lay 
them on the Table. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked, whe- 
ther the Government intended to con- 
tinue the capitation grant ? 

Tue Marquess or RIPON assented. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE— 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
OF 1879. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount ENFIELD, in rising to ask, 
Whether in the year 1879 a departmental 
committee was appointed by the then 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to inquire and report as to the 
constitution and condition of the Metro- 
politan Police Force ; and, if such a re- 
port were made, whether there will be 
any objection to present the same to 
Parliament? said, that he believed the 
inquiry to which he referred was con- 
ducted by Sir Matthew White Ridley 
and Mr. Maule, an eminent Queen’s 
counsel, and that their Report was pre- 
sented to the Home Office. Whether 
they alluded to the efficiency or non- 
efficiency of the force he did not know; 
but, considering the events of the past 
fortnight, and the excitement existing in 
the public mind on the subject, it would 
be satisfactory and acceptable to Parlia- 
ment and the public generally, when 
they had reason to believe that there 
was an exhaustive and very able Report 
of an inquiry by two gentlemen fully 
acquainted with the subject in the 
archives of the Home Office, that it 
should be presented to Parliament, and 
he hoped that the Government would 
see their way to lay it on the Table. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he 
wished to ask whether any and what 
communication had passed between the 
chief officers of police and the Home 
Office in former years, upon the subject 
of the danger of pas such de- 
monstrations as took place on Monday, 
the 8th of February, and on Sunday 
last, and of the difficulty of controlling 
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them? It would be a great satisfaction 
if his noble Friend who represented the 
Home Office found himself in a position 
to lay any such Paper upon the Table 
without injury to the Public Service. 
Lorp ABERDARE said, it was quite 
true that a Departmental Inquiry was 
made in 1879, and he remembered also 
that another Departmental Inquiry was 
made in 1868 by his Predecessor (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) into the constitution of 
the police. Two of the Members of that 
Committee were Sir Henry Thring and 
Sir James Fergusson. They made an im- 
portant Report, and he (Lord Aberdare), 
having succeeded to the Office of Home 
Secretary, had great pleasure in adopting 
some of their recommendations. One of 
the principal recommendations was that 
London should be divided into four dis- 
tricts, with a Superintendent for each, 
one of whom was Colonel Pearson. 
Shortly after that Report Sir Richard 
Mayne resigned the office of Chief Com- 
missioner, and it became his (Lord Aber- 
dare’s) duty to select a successor, and he 
selected Sir Edmund Henderson. That 
being the case, their Lordships might 
like to hear a few words from him with 
respect to the manner in which Sir Ed- 
mund Henderson had performed his 
duties. The career of Colonel Hender- 
son had already been a distinguished 
one, and the circumstances which led to 
his’ introduction into the Public Service 
were rather remarkable. He had been 
employed as a young officer of Engi- 
neers in settling the boundaries between 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Hav- 
ing performed that duty with considerable 
personal risk and severe suffering, he was 
subsequently employed by the Govern- 
ment in laying out the line between St. 
John’s and Canada. The impression 
produced by his capacity shown in these 
tasks upon Earl Grey, the then Colonial 
Minister, was such that he appointed 
him to superintend the last of our penal 
Colonies in Western Australia; and he 
was there for 13 years, when he re- 
turned home. In 1863 a Royal Com- 
mission, consisting of some of the ablest 
men in the country, was appointed to 
inquire into secondary punishment. It 
was presided over by Earl Grey. 
While the Commission was sitting, Sir 
Joshua Jebb, who was at the head of 
the Convict Department, died suddenly ; 
and then a step was taken which was, 
perhaps, unique in our administrative 
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history. The Members of the Royal 
Commission sent to Sir George Grey, 
who was then Home Secretary, a sort of 
round-robin, in which they mentioned to 
him the very great impression which Sir 
Edmund Henderson had produced upon 
them by the knowledge of the subject, 
and by the ability, sagacity, and energy 
he had shown, and by the success he had 
achieved in the difficult department he 
had so long managed, and they recom- 
mended the serious consideration of his 
claim to be appointed successor to Sir 
Joshua Jebb. The recommendation was 
recognized, and for six years afterwards 
Sir Edmund Henderson was at the head 
of the Convict Department. In 1869 he 
(Lord Aberdare) had to choose a suc- 
cessor to Sir Richard Mayne, and he 
selected Sir Edmund Henderson, who 
for 17 years since had been at the head 
of the police. During that time he (Lord 
Aberdare) was in Office for upwards of 
four years as Home Secretary, and in that 
time very important changes were made, 
which he should have no difficulty in 
showing conduced to a speedy diminu- 
tion of crimein London. ‘These changes 
were made quietly and without any 
flourish of trumpets by Sir Edmund 
Henderson, and with the approval of the 
Home Office. He would mention one of 
the changes for the improvement of the 
efficiency of the police. At the time he 
had named the number of the detective 
police employed in the Metropolis was 
17; but Colonel Henderson recom- 
mended a change, which had led to very 
important results and to great advan- 
tage to the public. To each of the de- 
partmental divisions of the police a force 
of detectives, to about the number of 
20, was added. They were selected 
from the main body of the police, and if 
they proved efficient they were retained, 
but if inefficient they were returned to 
the ordinary police, and so a supply of 
efficient men was maintained. Now, he 
(lord Aberdare) had heard with deep 
regret of the resignation of Sir Ed- 
mund Henderson; and while the Press, 
on the whole, had been very fair as 
to the conduct of that gentleman, he 
observed it had been said that the - 
police had fallen off very much since 
the days of Sir Richard Mayne in 
1868, and that the force was not now, as 
then, an object of pride and congratu- 
lation. Whether that was so or not he 
thought would be decided by avery few 
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figures, which he would give. The 

pulation of the Metropolitan district 
in the year Colonel Henderson entered 
upon his office was over 3,563,000. 
In 1884 the population was 5,147,000, 
showing an increase of 1,584,000, which 
by itself exceeded the population of any 
three other cities of the Empire. What 
had been the state of serious crime in 
those years? In 1869 the number of 
felonies committed and reported in the 
Metropolitan police district was 21,529. 
After the lapse of 15 years, and not- 
withstanding the increase of the popula- 
tion by 1,500,000, the number of serious 
crimes committed in London was fewer 
by 218, the number being 21,311. To 
attribute that result wholly to the in- 
creased vigilance of the police would be 
ridiculous, for they knew that a good 
many causes had contributed to bring it 
about. He would put the question of 
the efficiency of the police to another 
test—namely, the number of apprehen- 
sions of criminals. The number of ap- 
prehensions in 1869 with reference to 
these 21,500 felonies was 10,088. In 
1884 the number of apprehensions on 
the smaller number oP felonies was 
12,995, being an increase of 2,907. 


The proportion of felonies to the popu- 


lation in 1869 was 6042. In 1884 
it was 4°140, or a decrease of about 
30 per cent. Not only was this the 
ease, but Sir Edmund Henderson had 
had the management of a larger popu- 
lation and a larger force. The annual 
addition from one year to another to the 
population of this larger Metropolis was 
about 70,000. The streets added every 
year were 50 miles in length, and the 
Police Force hac increased from about 
9,000 to very nearly 13,000. Judged by 
any test they pleased, the position of 
the force at this moment was better 
and sounder than it had been at any 
previous time. Whether with regard 
to the number or the quality of those 
who offered themselves for employment, 
the number of punishments for miscon- 
duct, or the number of those who re- 
tired from causes of dissatisfaction, in 
every one of these respects there had 
been a very considerable improvement 
in the status and condition of the police. 
In 1884 the number of voluntary resig- 
nations was only 167, being the smallest 
number ever known. During the last 
17 years, moreover, there had been cir- 
cumstances of great anxiety. In 1870 
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there was a great increase of wages all 
over the country, and the policenaturally 
looked for a share of the increase. But 
there was some delay in the matter; 
for a Public Department could not in- 
crease the salaries of its employés on the 
occasion of every increase of wages in 
the country, for the simple reason that 
it was impossible to decrease them when 
wages fell. The consequence of the 
delay was misconduct, recklessly sup- 
ported by persons of some position 
unconnected with the force. The mu- 
tiny was, however, suppressed, and a 
fresh arrangement of salaries was made. 
A careful inquiry was made at the time, 
and in consequence of the action then 
taken there had been no dissatisfaction 
since. There had also been in these 17 
years many great public manifestations 
under circumstances of considerable 
anxiety ; and, with the one recent excep- 
tion, none of those great displays of 
material forces, which were intended, in 
many cases, to alarm the population, 
and especially what they termed the 
aristocratic population, had led to any 
serious disturbance. In all this time 
there had been no disturbance of the 
peace, except in cases so insignificant as 
not to be worthy of notice. He could 
fully enter into the feelings of those 
who objected to have the order of the 
streets disturbed by such immense 
crowds; but it was to be remembered 
that up to the other day no evil conse- 
quence had happened. He was not 
going to ask why, after so signal a suc- 
cess of 17 years, there had been so signal 
a failure in dealing with the late riotous 
outbreak. He quite admitted that if it 
could be shown that the personal safety of 
individuals or of property had been en- 
dangered by any want of vigilance on 
the part of the police some signal ex- 
ample ought to be made; but what he 
did ask their Lordships, and through 
them the public, was to remember that 
this officer, who was now retiring in cir- 
cumstances most painful to himself, 
had, since the year 1850, filled public 
employments with remarkable success ; 
that under his administration the con- 
duct of the police had been such as 
to assist other canses in producing an 
extraordinary reduction of crime; and 
that, at the same time, increased vigi- 
lance and efficiency had been shown by 
a larger number of apprehensions and 
of punishments, which were a means of 
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preventing crime. He awaited with 
confidence the result of the inquiry, 
which was being conducted by men of 
high integrity and intelligence. What- 
ever that result might be, they must 
accept it as the final statement as 
to this most lamentable affair. What- 
ever it might be, whether it reflected 
severely or not upon the individual 
action of Sir Edmund Henderson on 
that occasion, he did not think it ought 
to make them insensible to a career of 
long public utility, which, up to this 
time, had secured the respect of his 
fellow-citizens and of the various emi- 
ment men who had presided over the 
Department. 
orp THURLOW, replying for the 
Home Department, said : it Lords, I 
have to say, in reply to the Question of 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Enfield), 
that he is perfectly accurate in sayin 
that in the year 1879 a et 
Committee was appointed by the then 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
to inquire into and report as to the 
situation and condition of the Metro- 
politan Police Force. That Committee 
was, however, a purely Departmental 
Committee; and its Report, as is usual 
in such eases, partakes very largely of 
the nature of a confidential document. 
Under these circumstances, I am in- 
structed to say that it would not be pos- 
sible for the Home Office to lay the 
whole of that Report upon the Table of 
your Lordships’ House. I am further 
instructed to say that, in the opinion of 
the Home Secretary, pending the exten- 
sive inquiry about to be made in the 
matter, the exact scope of which he will 
explain very shortly to Parliament, it 
would not be expedient or in the interests 
of the Public Service to lay this Report, 
at the present moment at all events, on 
your Lordships’ Table. With regard to 
the remarks made by the noble Lord 
who has just sat down, and who was 
himself Home Secretary for some time, 
I trust he will not consider me wanting 
in respect if I am not able to follow, at 
the present moment, the current of his 
observations. But I will confine myself 
to assuring him that I feel perfectly con- 
fident that his observations will receive 
the very careful consideration of the 
Home Secretary. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF VUOMMONS, 
Tuesday, 23rd February, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commrrrezr — Public 
Accounts, nominated, 

Pussic Bitts—Ordered—Mines Rating.* 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
on Liability Act (1880) Amendment 
60). 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0— 


SPEECHES AT POLITICAL MEETINGS 
—SPEECH OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT 
BIRMINGHAM—“ RANSOM.” 


Viscount GRIMSTON gave Notice 
that he would, on Thursday, ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the following words 
from the speech delivered by him at 
Birmingham on January 5, 1885, and 
published in the authorized edition of 
his speeches, were correctly reported :— 

“ But then, I ask, what ransom will property 
pay for the security it enjoys, what substitute 
will it find for the natural rights which have 
ceased to be recognized? Society is banded 
together in order to protect itself against the 
instincts of those of its members who would 
make very short work of private ownership if 
left alone ; ”’ 
and whether, having regard to the ut- 
terances of the Social Democratic leaders 
on the occasion of the recent riots, the 
right hon. Gentleman still adhered to 
that opinion ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Josern 
CHAMBERLAIN): In order to save the 
time of the House, I beg to say that 
the extracts now read are perfectly cor- 
rect, and that I adhere to them. 


SPEECHES AT POLITICAL MEETINGS 
—MR. THOMAS HUGHES, 


Mr. JOHNS asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether his attention has been 
called to the report of a speech, made 
by His Honour Judge Thomas Hughes 
at a political meeting held at Chester on 
the 29th ultimo, in which, as reported 
by The Leeds Mercury of the 30th Janu- 
ary last and other newspapers, the 
following language was used, he spoke 
as follows :— 

‘‘That our Country was in danger, and it 
was time for them to stand side by side. They 
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came there Liberals, and he was a Liberal of 
thirty years standing, and he was just as 
staunch now. They came there to make the 
confession that they had not kept their public 
men up to the mark, to confess that some of 
their leading men had been making a ‘ Dutch 
auction’ of infamy of this Irish Question ;” 
whether, considering that his honour 
Judge Thomas Hughes is a Judge of 
County Courts, the Government have 
taken his speech into consideration ; 
and, whether the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor has been drawn to it ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cuartes Russert): Sir, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hughes, in 
which he states that the meeting in 
question was not a political meeting 
in the ordinary sense of those words— 
that is, it was not a political meeting of 
one Party in politics, but that there 
were a number of gentlemen present 
belonging to the two great political 
Parties. I have brought the matter 
under the notice of the Lord Chancellor, 
and also the statement of the County 
Court Judge, and he does not feel called 
upon to take any further notice of the 
matter. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, was not 
the meeting of the so-called Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic League called for the pur- 
pose of resisting such changes in the 
relations between England and Ireland 
as had been over and over again fore- 
shadowed by the Prime Minister ? 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL: I am 
not able to answer that Question, as 
I have no informatior ; but I believe it 
is a fact that the meeting was presided 
over by a noble Duke, who is, or was, a 
Member of the Liberal Party. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 


Mr. DONALD SULLIVAN asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in July last, the lighthouse 
keepers on the Irish Coast sent in to the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights a peti- 
tion praying to be placed on the same 
scale as regards pay as the keepers on 
the Scotch and English Coasts; whether 
a reply has since been returned to the 
petition ; if not, on what ground; and, 
when the Commissioners will be able 


to make up their minds on the question, 
and announce the result? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpetta): 
The Commissioners of Irish Lights last 
month forwarded to the Board of Trade, 


Mr. Johns 
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for statutory sanction, a proposal for 
certain increased allowances being paid 
to the light keepers in their service, 
That proposal is under the consideration 
of the Board of Trade, and the Com- 
missioners have been asked for further 
details and information, which have not 
yet come to hand. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND— 
THE PARCEL POST. 


Mr. SPENSLEY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is contemplated, at an early date, to ex- 
tend the facilities of the Parcels Post 
to Australia and New Zealand ? 

Tae SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrzr), in reply, 
said, the matter was under considera- 
tion, the Postmaster General having 
already been in communication with the 
authorities in Australia and New Zea- 
land. It was hoped an answer would 
shortly be received, as definite proposals 
had been made to the Colonial Govern- 
ments. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
FORCE AT MULLINGAR. 


Mr. TUITE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is at present in the town 
of Mullingar a force of about forty 
constabulary occupying two separate 
barracks, and if this force, in propor- 
tion to the population of the town, 
4787, together with the peacefulness of 
the locality, is far in excess of what is 
necessary for the maintenance of order; 
whether, in consideration of the ab- 
sence of serious crime generally through- 
out the entire county of Westmeath, 
the extra constabulary force will now be 
withdrawn from the county, and the 
second barracks at Mullingar, which 
was established within the past five 
years, abolished; and, whether it is 
true that the said force at Mullingar is 
frequently employed by the county in- 
spector and other constabulary officers 
at Mullingar at other duties than those 
maetae with the constabulary ser- 
vice 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonx 
Mortey): The police force at Mullingar 
consists of 29 men, and it is not con- 
sidered too large for the requirements 
of the place. They are temporarily 
located in two buildings for sanitary 
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reasons; but it is in contemplation to 
build a new permanent barrack. The 
extra force of the county at present 
numbers 36. The question of reducing 
it is periodically considered, and 50 men 
have been struck off since August, 1884. 
It is not considered possible to make a 
further reduction now. I am assured 
that there are no grounds to suppose 
that the men in Mullingar are impro- 


perly employed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
RIOT AT ARMAGH. 


Mr. ALEXANDER BLAINE asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, at the foot 
of Scotch Street, Armagh, on the night 
of 2nd February 1886, Mr. Hamilton, 
R.M., permitted a ‘loyal minority” 
mob to collect with threats and menaces 
within four paces of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary under his command with- 
out any attempt at their dispersal; and, 
whether, in consequence of his neglect 
of duty, the formation of the Consta- 
bulary was broken up by the mob 
assaulting them with violence, knocking 
some of them down and kicking their 
helmets, breaking the teeth of others, 
&e.; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment will cause the removal from office 
of Mr. Hamilton, R.M., and District 
Inspector Bailey ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Morey): It appears that a dis- 
turbance took aw in Armagh on the 
night of the 2nd instant, consequent on 
the election excitement ; 22 persons have 
been made amenable, and will appear 
before a Special Court of Petty Sessions 
to-morrow. Elaborate precautions were 
taken to prevent a conflict between the 
opposing parties, and this was happily 
effected. Mr. Hamilton, R.M., was not 
present when the disturbance arose, and 
the District Inspector was on duty in 
another part of the city, but arrived on 
the scene in time to take part in dis- 
persing the crowd. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MALICIOUS BURNING AT NEW- 
CASTLE WEST, CO. LIMERICK— 
COMPENSATION. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Lime- 
rick, West): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether a quantity of hay, 
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the property of Nicholas Darcy, of 
Churchtown, Newcastle West, county 
Limerick, was burned on the Ist of 
October last, and if it is true that the 
property of Darcy was under police 
apse at the time; whether a claim 
or compensation for the loss of his pro- 
perty, amounting to £540, was made by 
Darcy to the presentment sessions held 
at Newcastle West on the 31st of De- 
eember last, and if the application was 
rejected in consequence of the sworn 
testimony of a man employed by Darcy, 
named John Connors, to the effect that 
he had set fire to the hay, at the instiga- 
tion of Rose Darcy, which evidence was 
corroborated by another witness named 
Jeremiah McCarthy, also in the employ- 
ment of Darcy at the time of the burn- 
ing ; whether Connors was subsequently 
arrested and charged with arson at a 
special court held in Newcastle West on 
the 4th of January last, before Colonel 
Persse, R.M., when McCarthy swore to 
having seen Rose Darcy supply Connors 
with oil and matches, and that he then 
set fire to the hay; whether Colonel 
Persse adjourned the court to the 11th of 
January, for the purpose of examining 
Rose Darey as a witness, notwithstand- 
ing a strong protest made by Connors’ 
solicitor that Rose Darcy was equally 
amenable, and if it is true that, on the 
assembling of the said court on the 11th 
of January, the prisoner Connors was 
not produced for trial, though Colonel 
Persse and Rose Darey were in attend- 
ance ; if it is also true that, later on the 
same day, Colonel Persse attended at 
the county gaol, Limerick, and addressed 
the prisoner Connors in the following 
terms, viz. :— 


“ By some accident you were not forthcoming 
at Newcastle West to-day, where I went to dis- 
pose of your case. On your own admission you 
have committed a very grave offence, but your 
admission is contradictory, and you have stated 
one thing at one time and another at another. 
Your evidence is therefore more or less worth- 
less. The other who states to having seen you 
commit that crime I also look upon as another 
worthless witness. I look upon you both as 
tools in a conspiracy formed against Darcy ; a 
conspiracy first to destroy his property, after- 


wai to deprive him of compensation, and, 
thirdly, to damage his character. I di 

you now for this offence of arson, because, as I 
said before, there is not sufficient evidence, 


yours and McCarthy’s being worthless; and I 
only hope that the authorities will see their way 
to prosecute you for perjury, of wnich doubtless 

ou have been guilty, and I only hope you will 
be brought to justice for it ;” 
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and, whether he will state the reason 
why Oonnors was not produced for trial, 
and if the course pursued in the whole 
of this matter by Colonel Persse, R.M., 
meets with the approval of the Govern- 
ment ; and if steps will now be taken to 
bring the persons implicated in the crime 
of arson to trial, or otherwise to proceed 
against Connors and McCarthy for wilful 
and corrupt perjury, of which crime they 
have been already pronounced guilty by 
Colonel Persse, R.M. ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morey): I am informed that the claim 
of Mr. Darcy for compensation for the 
burning of his hay is about being 
brought before the Grand Jury at the 
Limerick Assizes; and, pending the in- 
vestigation that may then take place, I 
think it would be more convenient that 
I should abstain from entering into the 
matters involved in this Question. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SALE OF SPIRITS IN 
BECHUANALAND. 


Str ROBERT FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is true that canteens 
for the sale of spirits have been opened 
in Bechuanaland witk the sanction of 
the authorities ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morcan): The 
sale of spirits in Bechuanaland is regu- 
lated by the laws and regulations of the 
Government of that country, issued last 
year, which permit licensed dealers to 
sell liquors to Whites at fixed places, 
but prohibit under heavy penalties the 
sale of wines and spirituous liquors to 
Natives. They, however, permit the 
sale of Caffre beer, beer, or ginger- 
beer, or like liquor to Natives. A 
clergyman, the Rev. John Brown, has 
lately objected to the sale of ginger- 
beer, as well as other beer; but Sir 
Hercules Robinson has replied that he 
allowed such sale under the advice of 
persons who had had practical experience 
of the working of prohibitory legislation, 
and as a mode of averting greater evils. 
He adds, however, that the practical 
working of the regulation in question 
will be carefully watched by Mr. Ship- 
pard, the Administrator of the country, 
as well as by the officers under him ; 
and should further experience prove 
that modifications are required they will 
be adopted. 


Mr. William Abraham 
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ARMY (DISCHARGED AND INVALIDED 
MEN)—CASE OF MICHAEL HERON . 
lst ROYAL IRISH. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Michael Heron, late of 1st Battalion, 
Royal Irish Regiment, who was inva- 
lided and sent home from Afghanistan 
in 1880 in consequence of an injury re- 
ceived during active military service 
there, has been discharged as unfit for fur- 
ther service ; whether all permanent pen- 
sion has been refused to him; and, whe- 
ther his ease will now be reconsidered ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN): The man re- 
ferred to was discharged with a tempo- 
rary pension, and on its expiry a perma- 
nent pension was refused him. The grant 
of pensions is made by the Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, who ac- 
independently of the Secretary of Statet 
and in my experience conduct their 
business with great care and regard to 
the interests of the soldier. I propose, 
however, to refer the case to them for 
reconsideration. 


INLAND REVENUE—CASES OF SMUG- 
GLING IN SCOTCH DEER FORESTS 
SINCE 1879. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will furnish a Return of the 
number of smuggling detections made 
in deer forests since 1879 ; whether Ex- 
cise officers in the execution of their 
duty have a right of entry, of search, 
and of way over deer forests; and, if 
not, have they hitherto been exceeding 
their duty; and, have there been cases 
of tenants of grouse moors, sheep far- 
mers, and crofters deforcing Excise offi- 
cers with impunity ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt), in 
reply, said, that it was impossible to 
give an answer quite accurate to the 
first part of the Question; but he be- 
lieved the number to be about 14 or 15. 
Customs officers had the right of search 
in deer forests when they were armed 
with civil warrants, but not otherwise, 
for the detection of smuggling. There 
had been no case of tenants of grouse 
moors, sheep farmers, and crofters de- 
forcing Excise officers with impunity. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
asked whether the Excise officers, when 
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they made the 15 detections to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded, had 
such warrants ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : I pre- 
sume 80, otherwise their action would 
have been illegal. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — SCHEME 
FOR CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. SPENSLEY asked the Vice 
President of the Privy Council, When 
the revised scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the administration of 
Christ’s Hospital is likely to be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Piayram): The scheme for Christ’s 
Hospital has not yet been submitted to 
the Education Department. It is still 
under the consideration of the Charity 
Commissioners. 


MOROCCO—STATE OF THE PRISONS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he has seen the statements in The Globe of 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th January, rela- 
tive to the shocking state of the prisons 
in Morocco, and the cruelties inflicted 
on the prisoners; and, whether he will 
inquire into the allegations, and, if they 
turn out to be well founded, whether he 
will cause representations to be made 
with a view to mitigating the sufferings 
of the unfortunate prisoners ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The statements 
referred to by the hon. Member have 
been already forwarded to Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Morocco for inquiry and 
report. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not received any very recent Reports re- 
specting the state of the prisons in 
Morocco; but in March of last yoar 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Tangier ad- 
dressed a strong representation to the 
Moorish Government on the subject, and 
at his suggestion the Representatives of 
France, Germany, and Italy took a 
similar step. The Sultan, in conse- 
quence of these representations, issued 
an Edict directing reform. It is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
continue to press the matter on the at- 
tention of the Moorish Government. 


IRELAND—DISTRESS IN WICKLOW. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
labouring classes in the town of Wick- 
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low are in great distress for want of 
employment ; whether he is aware that 
in 1796 a benevolent lady, Miss Eaton, 
left by will a sum of money for estab- 
lishing a woollen factory in the place, 
which money is still locked up in the 
Court of Chancery; and, whether any 
steps can be taken to apply it for the 
relief of the existing distress in the 
manner intended by the testatrix ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): No report has been made to 
Government as to the existence of dis- 
tress among the labouring classes in the 
town of Wicklow. The sum of money 
to which my hon. Friend refers was left 
to a family in Cheshire named Gardiner, 
the testatrix bequeathing the residue 
of her estate for the establishment of a 
woollen factory in Wicklow. The par- 
ticular sum cannot become residue until 
the rights of the claimants, of whom 
there are 36, have been disposed of; 
and the late Attorney General gave 
directions for the institution of a Chan- 
cery suit with that object. I believe 
there is also a further legal difficulty as 
to whether the gift for a woollen manu- 
factory can be regarded as a charitable 
gift in any circumstances. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CO. MAYO. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state the number of eviction 
notices in the Sheriff’s hands in the 
Western Division of the county of Mayo? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morty): I am informed that the num- 
ber of eviction notices in the hands of 
the Sheriff for West Mayo is nine. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—WESTERN 
ISLANDS. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What course the Government intend to 
pursue in order to alleviate the distress 
and save the people from starvation in 
the islands off the coast of Mayo? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey): My attention was drawn to 
the state of affairs in some of the islands 
off the West Coast of Ireland, imme- 
diately on my assumption of Office, and 
I have since given the subject a good 
deal of consideration. It is unfortunately 
true that much distress prevails, andthe 
situation needs to be carefully watched ; 
but we have come to the conclusion that 
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the state of affairs does not indicate any 
present necessity for the Government to 
supplement the provisions of the law for 
the relief of the poor. We shall, of 
course, at the same time further, by every 
means in our power, any voluntary effort 
that may be made to ameliorate the con- 
dition of these islanders. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—KNOCKLOW HEAD, GRANGE, 
co. SLIGO. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has received any re- 
ports or applications in reference to the 
necessity of the erection of a fishery pier 
at Knocklow Head, Grange, county 
Sligo; and, if not, whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made in the matter, and 
order a report thereon ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): The hon. Member has sent 
me a Memorial on this subject, which I 
shall refer to the Fishery Piers and 
Harbours Commission. I think it right 
to say, however, that the Commissioners 
were recently obliged to decline to enter- 
tain a similar application from the same 
locality, owing to want of funds. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 

TION—GUARANTEED CAPITAL OF 

RAILWAYS. 

Mr. LIONEL OOHEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the system under which money 
is raised in this Country under the 
guarantee of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, for the service of Indian 
Railways, will be one of the questions 
submitted to the proposed Committee on 
Indian Administration ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Ucnrrep Kay-Snurrtte- 
wortH): Due notice will be given of the 
terms of the Reference to the Oom- 
mittee, and it would be premature to 
give answers upon particular points 
such as those raised in the Question; 
but I may remind the hon. Member that 
there was a full and elaborate inquiry 
and Report of a Committee of this House 
upon Todian Railways in the Session 
before last. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
MANUFACTURE OF SWORDS. 
Corone, SALIS-SOHWABE asked 
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Whether it is the case that only one 
English contractor is employed by the 
War Office for the manufacture of 
swords; what sum was paid to him for 
the manufacture of the 1884 pattern 
swords which have already been with- 
drawn as unserviceable; and, whether 
this contractor was himself a member of 
the War Office Committee which de- 
signed this sword of unserviceable pat- 
tern? He would ask, also, the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, as the Secretary of State for 
War has made considerable purchases of 
swords in Germany, he will direct the 
Commercial Attaché to the British Em- 
bassies and Legations in Europe to make 
a full report on the manufacture of such 
purchases, especially with regard to 
quality, cost of material, and cost of 
labour ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Woopatt): It is the case that only one 
English contractor has been employed 
to manufacture swords; but practically 
there is only one firm in England which 
was at the time in a position to execute 
very large orders. The unserviceable 
pattern referred to was that of 1883, not 
1884; and the sum paid to the con- 
tractor for swords of that pattern was 
£2,682 ls. The sword in question was 
not designed by a Committee. It was 
submitted by the Military Authorities, 
and, before being adopted, was exten- 
sively tried by several Cavalry regiments. 
Perhaps the hon. and gallant Member 
will allow me to reply to the next Ques- 
tion which stands in his name. The 

ractice of the War Department has 

een, in cases where orders for small 
arms or swords have been entrusted to 
manufacturers at home or abroad, to 
have the works inspected by the Superin- 
tendent of our Royal Sma!l Arms Fac- 
tory. In the instance referred to, we have 
been satisfied with the general conditions 
under which the contract is being exe- 
cuted, and with the quality produced. 
Under these circumstances, it does not 
peg necessary to ask the assistance 
of the Foreign Office Attachés. 


IRELAND—DISTRESS IN ACHILL 
ISLAND. 

Mr.T.M. HEALY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the famine in the Island of 
Achill, the Government propose to re- 





the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Mr. John Morley 


move the technical obstacle to the loan 
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for the building of the bridge across the 
Sound, so as to give work to theislanders, 
in case the Board of Works still think 
legislation is necessary before the money 
granted can be advanced ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrezr), in reply, 
said, he had made inquiries as to this 
matter, and found that the technical 
obstacle referred to had been removed. 
The £1,500 was not lent by the Board of 
Works, but was a grant made by the 
Piers and Harbours Commissioners. 
The works were being done by contract, 
and the Government would do its best 
to push them on. He had written a 
letter that day on the subject. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST 
OFFICE AT TRALEE. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether there has been brought under 
his notice, or that of the Postmaster 
General, a Copy of a Memorial addressed 
by the Tralee Town Commissioners to 
the late Postmaster General, representing 
the necessity for the erection of a suit- 
able post office for Tralee, which is the 
chief town and the assize town of the 
county of Kerry; and, whether he can 
promise that anything will be done in 
the matter ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer), in reply, 
said, that a Memorial was ph ak in 
November last. No time would be lost 
in the matter; but it was not yet prac- 
ticable to come to a decision as to the 
most suitable arrangement to provide 
accommodation in the town referred to. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CO. TYRONE. 


Mr. MATTHEW KENNY asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If application has 
been made to the Irish Government for 
a force of constabulary to aid in the 
eviction of seventy families on the pro- 
perty of Sir John Stewart, near Carrick- 
more, in county Tyrone; if he is aware 
that the landlord, notwithstanding the 
great agricultural depression, has re- 
fused any abatement of rent to these 
tenants; and, if the Government will 
be prepared to institute inquiry into the 
justice of Sir John Stewart’s proceed- 
ings before allowing the police to be 
used in carrying them into execution ? 
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Toe OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): Eviction decrees agai 
26—not 70— families on this estate 
have been placed in the hands of 
the Sheriff, who has applied for, and 
has been granted, police protection 
when serving them. I understand 
the landlord has declined to give a 
reduction, on the ground that the ten- 
ants have judicial leases, and that he be- 
lieves them to be able to pay. The 
reduction which the tenants eked was 
50 per cent. 


ADMIRALTY—SALE OF SURPLUS AND 
UNSERVICEABLE STORES. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther among the surplus and unservice- 
able stores to be sold on February 23rd 
at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, there 
are 3,000 pairs of new horseshoes and 
17 tons of hcrseshoe nails; why these 
stores have been condemned; and, whe- 
ther they are wholly of British manufac- 
ture, or wholly or in part produced 
abroad ? 

Toe SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Woopatr) (who re- 
plied) said, that a new pattern horse- 
shoe with appropriate nails had recently 
been introduced after fulltrial. It was 
of greatly improved construction for 
field service, for which alone horseshoes 
were issued; but it rendered obsolete 
the shoes and nails on hand, which had, 
consequently, to be sold. Those being 
sold were all of British manufacture. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION—PAY OF NATIVE OFFI- 
CIALS. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
By what authority and at what date the 
rule wasintroduced into India that Native 
officials, when appointed to — usually 
held by Europeans, should draw only 
two-thirds of the usual pay i whether 
this rule has not operated, in the case 
of certain Native members of the Bengal 
Subordinate Educational Service, pro- 
moted for exceptional ability and merit 
to the Superior Educational Service, in 
such a way as to inflict a heavy pecu- 
niary fine on them; and, whether this 
rule will be submitted to the examina- 
tion of the intended Committee of in- 
quiry into Indian administration ? 

2L2 
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Tor UNDER SEORETARY (Sir 
Ucurren Kay- mtu): The 
rule was first adopted by the Secretary 
of State in Oouneil in March, 1880, and 
gazetted in India in June. It was ex- 
tended to the graded Educational Ser- 
vice in May, 1882. No instance has 
occurred, so far as we know, in Bengal, 
but one has occurred in Madras, in 
which salary on promotion was less than 
that previously received. The Govern- 
ment of India was requested, some time 
ago, to consider how such occurrences 
might be prevented. But there are 
many benefits besides increased salary 
attendant on securing a place in the 
graded list ; and no officer need accept 
promotion unless he considers it to be 
to his advantage. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—IMPORTS OF 
BUTTER AND BUTTERINE. 


OCaprary FIELD asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
consent to lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return showing the relative 
quantities and values of the butter 
and butterine, or other substitutes for 
butter, imported annually into this 
Country ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
(Mr. Munpetia), in reply, said, that 
the imports of butter and butterine were 
shown separately, both as regards quan- 
tities and values, in the monthly ac- 
counts relating to trade and navigation 
which were presented to Parliament by 
the Board of Trade, and they would be 
so shown in the forthcoming annual 
statement of trade for 1885. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS—FREE EDUCATION. 


Mr. COBB asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce in the present 
Session any measure dealing with the 
question of free education in elementary 
schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayrarr), in reply, said, that, Her 
Majesty’s Government having issued a 
Royal Commission on the subject of 
elementary education in general, it was 
not the intention to deal with the sepa- 
rate and important question of free 
education until they knew the result of 
the labours of that Commission. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE—GREECE 
AND TURKEY. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo. 
reign Affairs, Whether, seeing that Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought fit 
to carry on Lord Salisbury’s policy of 
using the British Fleet as a menace to 
Greece, Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken, or are prepared to take, any 
steps to satisfy the claims of Greece to 
an enlargement of her territory ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY (Mr, 
Bryce): No, Sir; Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not of opinion that this 
would be a favourable moment to ap- 
proach the Sultan with a view to K 
taining from him a concession of terri- 
tory to Greece. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION—THE COVENANTED AND 
UNCOVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. JAMES MACLEAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
the Committee on Indian Administra- 
tion will be authorised to inquire into 
the expediency of abolishing all dis- 
tinctions between covenanted and un- 
covenanted servants of the Crown in 
India, and establishing one Civil Ser- 
vice, with a uniform system of promo- 
tion and rates of pay ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY (Sir 
Ucutrep Kay-Snurritewortn): Due 
Notiee will be given of the terms of 
reference to the Committee, and it would 
be premature to give answers upon par- 
ticular points such as those raised in the 
Question. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—DEPRECIATION 
OF SILVER. 

Mr. JAMES MACLEAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he will lay upon the Tabie any recent 
Despatches from the Government of 
India on the continued fall in the price 
of silver, and its effects on Indian trade 
and revenue ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY (Sir 
Ucutrrep Kay-Suurrtewortn): I am 
not at present able to say whether 
Pa can be laid on the Table; but I 
will consider it. 

ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)}—THE 

VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If Her 
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Majesty’s Government have decided to 
recommend an increase in the Capitation 
Grant to the Volunteer Force of Great 
Britain ; and, if provision will be made 
for the same in this year’s Estimates? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN), in reply, said, 
he had not had time to give that full 
consideration to this subject which 
would enable him to come to any con- 
clusion upon it. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT said, that 
in consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman he would give 
Notice that he would, on going into 
Committee of Supply, call the attention 
of the House to the requirements of the 
Volunteer Force, and move a Resolution 
thereon. 


ROYALIRISH CONSTABULARY—EXTRA 
POLICE AT CLONES FAIR, CO, MONA- 
GHAN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Is it the fact that, on 21st January, 
a force of fifty extra police were drafted 
into Clones, county Monaghan, to attend 
the market; and, was this in conse- 
quence of a sworn information that there 
was likely to be a breach of the peace, 
who swore this information; who will 
pay for the extra police; has the appre- 
hended disturbance arisen in consequence 
of the refusal of Sir Thomas Leonard’s 
agent, Mr. Wrench, to weigh pork for 
every person willing to pay toll, as the 
Court of Appeal declared was his duty ? 

Tar CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): I am informed that a force 
of 50 men was drafted into Clones on 
the 21st ultimo, in consequence of infor- 
mation having reached the Government 
that a disturbance of the peace was 
likely to take place. No charge will be 
made against the county or district in 
consequence. It is stated that Mr. 
Wrench did not refuse to weigh pork 
for anyone. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
RIOT AT CLONES, CO. MONAGHAN. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Why none of those who broke the 

windows of the clergyman and other 

Catholics in Clones, county Monaghan, 

on the 18th December, have been appre- 

hended or brought to justice; and, is 
the sergeant in charge of the police 
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a as a Freemason according to 
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Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): I must ask the hon. and 
learned Member to give me Notice of 
this Question, which only appeared on 
the Paper to-day. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CHARGE AGAINST 
EMERGENCY MEN AT CORNAFANE, 
CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that Constables 
Kelly and Clarkin, on protection duty 
at Cornafane, in county Cavan, on the 
land of Adam Johnstone, detected two 
emergency men in charge of the emer- 
gency cattle on the same land in the act 
of setting fire to the house on the night 
of the 17th-18th instant; and, if so, 
whether the emergency men have been 
arrested and will be brought to trial ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): The facts are substantially as 
stated. The two men have been arrested, 
and are remanded to the 26th instant. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AOT, 1875—REMOVAL 
OF DEAD BODIES. 


Mr. J. E. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to a prosecution by 
the Atherton Local Board before the 
Leigh, Lancashire, Bench of Magis- 
trates, under the Public Health Act, 
1875 (38 and 39 Vic. c. 55), section 126, 
for the removal in a public conveyance 
of the dead body of a child who died 
from an infectious disorder, without 
previously notifying to the owner or 
driver that it had died from such a dis- 
order ; that the magistrates decided that 
the.offence was not one within the mean- 
ing of the Act; that their decision has 
since been approved in Zhe Justice of the 
Peace of January 30th 1886, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“Sub-section 2 imposes a penalty on any 
person who exposes another person in his 
charge, while the latter is suffering from infec- 
tious disease. But a dead body is not a person 
so suffering. We were at first inclined to 
think that sub-section 3 might meet the case. 
But we are of opinion that a dead body is nota 
thing ejusdem generis with bedding, clothing, 
or rags. The case appears to disclose an omis- 
sion in the Act ;” 
and, whether he will take steps to have 
the Act amended ? 
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Tat PRESIDENT (Mr. Joszrx 
CHAMBERLAIN) said, his attention had 
been called to the prosecution in ques- 
tion, and he had no doubt whatever that 
the decision of the magistrates was 
right, and that the word “person” in 
the Act did not include a dead body, 
and that a dead body was not a thing 
ejusdem generis with ‘‘ bedding, clothing, 
or rags.”” Under these circumstances, 
it was evident that there had been an 
omission in the Act; and if the Act came 
up for amendment that point would be 
noticed. 


DISTRESS IN THE METROPOLIS— 
SOUTH LONDON. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Whether, in view of the lack 
of employment in South London, there 
is any immediate prospect that the new 
road from Southwark Bridge Road to 
St. George’s Church, for which it ap- 
pears the Board of Works has obtained 
powers, will be taken in hand and com- 
pleted ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, the property required for 


the improvement referred to had been 
either cleared away or purchased by the 
Board ; and on the completion of one or 
two outstanding cases he trusted that 
in a few weeks from that date the Board 
would be in a position to remove the 


remaining buildings. He might, per- 
haps, be allowed to add that the provi- 
sions introduced into the Act authorizing 
this street, as to re-housing the labour- 
ing classes, created a great and, indeed, 
insuperable difficulty to the progress of 
the street, and that the difficulty was in- 
creased by the grant of powers to the 
South-Eastern Railway Company in 
1882 to take for their line various pro- 
perties which could otherwise have been 
appropriated to re-housing the labour- 
ing classes. 


SPAIN—DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. 

Mr. FORWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the answer No. 276, given by 
Mr. C. M. Kennedy, O.B., head of the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office, before the Royal Commission on 
Depression of Trade, viz.— 


“That all United Eiken goede ++. Row 
enter Cuba and Porto Rico at the same ra’ 
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duty, whatever may be the flag of the vessel in 
which they are brought,’ 


is correct ; and, if so, what is the date 
of the Treaty or agreement under which 
Spain extended to British ships tradin 

from the United States to Cuba an 

Porto Rico the same privileges as re- 
gards the duties on merchandise con- 
veyed by them as were obtained by the 
Government of the United States, for 
the vessels bearing their flag, in their 
Treaty of Reciprocity with Spain signed 
in 1884? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
Bryce): Mr. C. M. Kennedy, in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission on 
Trade Depression, in October, was under 
the impression that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had accepted the interpretation 
placed by the United States Govern- 
ment, as they informed Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington, on Article 1 of 
the Commercial Convention of 1884— 
namely, that it applied to goods, the 
products of and proceeding from the 
United States, irrespective of the flag 
under which they might be carried. No 
report or complaint had then recently 
been received, and none has been since 
received on this subject. If the view 
above expressed is incorrect, and the hon. 
Member will request parties interested 
to send in a statement showing whether 
differential rates are now levied, their 
representations shall receive immediate 
attention. 


IRELAND—THE CITY OF CORK STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY—“ BOYCOTTING.” 


Lorp ERNEST HAMILTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the attempt of the 
South of Ireland Cattle Trade Associa- 
tion to ruin, by systematised boycotting, 
the City of Cork Steam Packet Com- 
pany, in consequence of the refusal of 
the latter to commit an illegal act; and, 
whether the discretionary power which 
he proposes to exercise as to when the 
Law should be supported applies only to 
agrarian illegalities ? 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR, with refer- 
ence to the same subject, asked, Whether 
the South of Ireland Cattle Trade Asso- 
ciation were not exercising their legal 
right in sending their cattle and goods 
by other lines than those established by 
the City of Cork Steam Packet Com- 
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pany; whether the association having 
confined their operations to the members 
of their own body and not having influ- 
enced or intimidated any persons outside 
that body could be said to have infringed 
upon the rights of others or offended 
against the law of the land; and, whe- 
ther it was possible for any Minister of 
Her Majesty’s Government by the ex- 
ercise of any discretionary or other 
pow to compel people to do what they 
ave a legal right not to do? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jony 
Mortey): Notice of the Question put to 
me by the hon. Member who has just 
sat down only reached me since I came 
into the House, and it involves a point 
of some legal nicety. He will, therefore, 
excuse my answering it at present. As 
to the Question of the noble Lord, I have 
to say yes, Sir; the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been drawn to this affair, 
and orders have been given that every 
possible measure should be adopted to 
prevent persons being molested, hin- 
dered, or intimidated in their work. As 
regards the last paragraph of the Ques- 
tion, which is not very intelligible, the 
noble Lord appears to be under a mis- 
conception. I did not propose to exer- 
cise any discretion as to when the law 
should be supported, but as to how 
it should; be supported in the particular 
circumstances to which I referred. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


Mr. CONYBEARE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether a Return 
might be laid before the House showing 
the places where harbours of refuge 
have been either commenced or com- 
pleted by private enterprise since the 
Report of the Committee in the year 
1859 recommending the outlay of 
£400,000 on such National works ; and, 
whether such Return can be presented 
to the House before the Motion of which 
the honourable Member for East Leeds 
has given notice on the same subject 
comes on ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
stone): If the hon. Member will have 
the goodness to refer to the last 
Report which has. been laid upon the 
Table of this House, in the year 1883, on 
the Motion of a right hon. Friend of 
mine who now holds Office under the 
Crown, he will find sufficient for his pur- 
pose. If itis not, and he will give infor- 
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Trade, we shall see what can be done as 
to giving further information. 

LonEL NOLAN asked the Oomp- 
troller of the Household, Whether his 
acceptance of Office precluded him from 
bringing on the Notice of Motion which 
stood upon the Paper in his name with 
reference to harbours of refuge ? 

Tur COMPTROLLER (Mr. Marsori- 
BANKS), in reply, said, he was afraid 
that the Resolution which stood in his 
name on harbour accommodation, and 
which he had proposed before he became 
Comptroller of the Household to sub- 
mit to the House, was hardly of such a 
nature that he could hope the Govern- 
ment would accept it. Therefore, his 
hon. and gallant Friend would readily 
understand that he did not wish to set an 
example of insubordination, and to ap- 
pear as a Teller on the opposite side to 
his hon. Colleague the Secretary to the 
Treasury. If, however, the predictions 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite were correct 
as to his probable tenure of Office, his 
hands would shortly be free again, and 
he would then take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of submitting the Resolution. He 
could only say that he would lose no 
opportunity in his power of pressing @ 
subject which had been, and still was, 
of the deepest interest to him. 


BURMAH—THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
—MILITARY EXECUTIONS—THE PRO- 
VOST MARSHAL. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can give the House any 
further information astoColonel Hooper, 
the Provost Marshal at Mandalay ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suorrtz- 
worTtH): Since my answer to my hon. 
Friend’s Question last night, I may tell 
him that a further communication has 
reached the Secretary of State from the 
Viceroy. I am now able to state that the 
Viceroy’s original instructions to General 
Prendergast of January 23 were, after 
referring to the facts, as follows :— 


‘*T cannot believe the foregoing statement 
true. In my opinion, if there is any primd 
JSacie evidence against the officers in question, 
they should be at once suspended, and if guilty 
they should be subject to the severest penalties 
at your disposal. I hope you will understand 
the gravity of the circumstances to which I 
have called your attention.” 





mation to the President of the Board of 


I may remind the House that the only con- 
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sequences to the Provost Marshal of Sir 
Harry Prendergast’s action were a cen- 
sure and the loss of preferment the 
Provost Marshal would otherwise have 
received. Lord Dufferin shares Lord 
Kimberley’s dissatisfaction at the re- 
sults of Sir Harry Prendergast’s in- 
quiries. After considering all the cir- 
cumstances, the Secretary of State has 
telegraphed to the Viceroy, recommend- 
ing in the following terms a court 
martial :-— 

“T am of opinion that if your Judge Advo- 
cate General advises that charges can be framed 
against Colonel Hooper steps should be taken 
accordingly.’’ 





MOTIONS. 


0. 


IMPERIAL REVENUE (IRELAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN). 
RESOLUTION. 


Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
jnequality of Imperial Taxation on Ire- 
land; and to move for a— 

“ Return of the Gross Imperial Revenue of 
Ireland derived from taxation, and of the Popu- 
lation of Ireland for the years 1851, 1861, 1871, 
and 1881, and a like Return for Great Britain 
for the same years, agp in both cases a con- 
tinuation, in like form, of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 407, of Session 1874,’’ 
said, he noticed that the hon. Mem- 
ber (Sir George Campbell) had given 
Notice to insert ‘‘ Scotland” instead of 
“‘Treland ;”” but he begged to say that 
if the hon. Member made out his case 
for Scotland against the rest of Great 
Britain that would only strengthen the 
Irish case. When he had last addressed 
the House on the subject of the unequal 
incidence of Imperial taxation on be 
land as compared with Great Britain the 
right hon. Gentleman then, as now, at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
(Mr. Gladstone) had heard what he had 
to say on the subject—or, at least, heard 
all he had said, for his (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna’s) speech was not concluded 
when it appeared fit to the officials of 
the Government whose duty it was to 
“keep a House” or permit “‘a Count 
out,” to allow the latter alternative to 
be availed of. There was not so much 
danger of a similar catastrophe to-night ; 
and yet he would ask hon. Members 
for English and Scotch constituencies to 
give some attention to the case he was 
about to submit, as it was the key to 


Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 
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understanding many things connected 
with Ireland which. at first sight did not 
appear to be connected with Imperial 
taxation. It was not his intention to 
accuse any particular Party or States- 
man of intentional injustice to Ireland 
in the matter of Imperial taxation. He 
should content himself by exhibiting the 
case as it stood, showing by Parlia- 
mentary Returns how the taxation of 
Ireland had been increased, and by what 
proportions, decade by decade, since 
1841, in the face of a waning popula- 
tion; whilst in the case of Great Bri- 
tain, notwithstanding a vast increase of 
population and wealth, and the natural 
and consequent increased charge for 
carrying on the Business of the State, 
the taxation of Great Britain had been 
so regulated, and the Revenue so hus- 
banded in her favour, that the pressure 
of taxation had been continuously 
lightened, so that as the taxes increased 
in actual amount their pressure—whe- 
ther measured by the growing wealth of 
the country or by their incidence in re- 
spect to each head of the population— 
was less in 1871 than in 1841, 1851, or 
1861; and he believed it would be 
equally shown that the pressure so mea- 
sured was still less in 1881 for Great 
Britain. Before he entered on the de- 
tails of this comparison, he was bound 
to explain wherein consisted the injus- 
tice of the disparity of taxation. Adam 
Smith laid down in his Treatise on Zhe 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
(Book V., Chapter 2) this proposition, 
which had never been contested— 

“ The subjects of every State ought to con- 
tribute towards the support of the Government, 
as nearly as possible, in proportion to their 
respective abilities—that is, in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State. The ex- 
pense of government to the individuals of a 
great nation is like the expense of management 
to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are all 
obliged to contribute in proportion to their 
respective interests in the State. In the ob- 
servation or neglect of this maxim consists 
what is called the equality, or inequality, of 
taxation.’’ 


That maxim in the case of Ireland had 
been for the last 30 years grievously 
violated. He held in his hand the Par- 
liamentary Return of the 7th of August, 
1874, which gave the Revenue derived 
from taxation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land at the decennial periods 1841, 1851, 
1861, and 1871, furnished by the Trea- 
sury, by Order of this House, on his 














Imperial Revenue 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna’s) Motion. The 
ear 1841 was included in that Return 
in order that the House might have, in 
juxtaposition, the taxation of Ireland, 
efore, as weil as after, the Famine of 
1846. The gross Imperial taxation of 
Ireland in 1841, with a population ex- 
ceeding 8,000,000, was £3,907,238. The 
Trish people were not lightly taxed, 
then, but heavily taxed, having regard 
to actual ability. Nevertheless, 41 years 
after the Union, measured by popula- 
tion, the taxation was 9s. 63d. per head, 
and no more. The Imperial taxation of 
Ireland in 1851 did not recede as com- 
pared to 1841, although the population 
was reduced from 8, 175,124 to 6,552,385. 
The taxation of Ireland in 1851 was 
£4,006,711. One should rather have 
expected a reduction. He founded no 
complaint on that, however; he merely 
asked hon. Members to bear in mind 
that 51 years after the Union the Im- 
perial taxation of Ireland stood at 
£4,000,000 sterling. Owing to the de- 
crease of population over which this 
taxation had to be distributed, the in- 
cidence measured per head rose from 
9s. 634. in 1841 to 12s. 23d. in 1851. The 
next decade showed more astonishing 
figures. Between 1851 and 1861 the 
Imperial taxation of Ireland was raised 
from £4,006,711 to £6,420,378, an awful 
bound, quite 60 per cent increase of the 
burden; but a still greater increase 
when measured by each head of the 
diminished population which had to 
bear it, for it showed an advance from 
12s. 2}d. to £1 2s. 14d. per head, being 
about 75 per cent in the decade. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1871 the Imperial 
taxation of Ireland increased from 
£6,420,000 to £7,086,593, which showed 
an increase of 75 per cent as compared 
to the amount at which it stood 20 years 
before; but this increase, operating on 
a still diminishing population, raised the 
incidence for each head of the popula- 
tion from 12s. 24d. in 1851 to £1 6s. 1d. 
in 1871, an increase in the 20 years of 
120 per cent. And he ventured-to say 
that when they obtained the Return 
which he now looked for, it would be 
shown that owing to the diminution of 
the population—even though the gross 
taxation had ceased to ascend—that the 
increase of taxation, as measured per 
head of the population, had grown still 
more severe. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
had adverted to the rule laid down by 
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Adam Smith, that taxation should, as 
nearly as possible, be levied on the sub- 
jects of a State in the ratio of the in- 
comes which they enjoyed under its 
protection. That = applied in 
strongest force to Empires made up of 
several Nationalities, and where the 
possessions of an entire people might be 
measured with approximate accuracy. 
How that principle had been set at 
nought in the case of Ireland and Great 
Britain he expected to make very clear. 
In 1851 the Imperial taxation of Ire- 
land was, as compared with that of 
Great Britain, as one to 12. In 1861, 
owing to the disproportionately increased 
levy of Tmperial taxation in Ireland, the 
proportion of the Irish contribution was 
raised to that of one to nine. In 1871, 
owing to the still further increase of 
Imperial taxes on Ireland, the propor- 
tion was raised to that of one to eight. 
Since then, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, there had not been a vestige of 
relief or amelioration of any kind. A 
Return obtained by the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. M‘Laren) in 1884, to 
which he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) should 
again have occasion to refer, would show 
that for the year ended March, 1883, the 
Imperial taxation levied off Ireland only 
amounted to a sum equal to 1-10th of 
Great Britain; but no burden had been 
struck off Ireland in the meantime. 
That country had simply broken down, 
and her purchasing powers had fallen 
away in the ratio of the diminution of 
the population since 1871. He (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) should now elucidate 
the unfairness of the increase of the 
taxation in Ireland by showing what 
was the course of things in Great Bri- 
tain in respect to Imperial taxation 
within the period 1841 to 1871. The 
taxation of Great Britain, measured re- 
latively to each head of the population, 
was—in 1841, £2 9s. 94d.; in 1851, 
£2 7s. 44d.; in 1861, £2 98. 94d; in 
1871, £2 4s. 1}d.—showing a decrease 
of 11 per cent in the incidence, as mea- 
sured in respect to each head of the 
population, between 1841 and 1871. 
‘When the like test was applied to the 
taxation of the population of Ireland, it 
was found that it had been augmented 
from 9s. 63d. per head in 1841 to 
£1 6s. 24d. in 1871, an increase of 175 
per cent, mark, during the very same 
period when the pressure of taxation 
was reduced 11 per cent in respect to 
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each head of the population of Great 
Britain. But, then, he (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had been told that the taxa- 
tion for each head of the population of 
Great Britain still greatly exceeded the 
taxation in respect of each head of the 
population of Ireland. Yes, truly; and 
the taxation in respect to each head of 
the population of Ireland was five times 
as great as the taxation in respect to 
each head of the population of India ; 
but that did not prove that the Indian 
population was not more heavily taxed 
than the Irish, for taxation had to be 
estimated, and ought to be levied, in 
proportion to wealth, and not in the 
ratio of numbers. He (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had adduced the comparison 
of the taxation in respect to the popula- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland 
simply to show that in regard to Great 
Britain it had demonstrated progressive 
alleviation, and in respect to Ireland an 
extraordinarily progressive increase of 
burden. As to the relative powers of 
Great Britain and Ireland to sustain 
taxation, he should be more specific 
mene There was nothing which 

e then adduced that had not been 
within the knowledge of Parliament for 
more than 10 years; but the legitimate 
arguments based thereon had been 
met with every form of evasion. One 
right hon. Gentleman, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who now adorned the 
Upper House, had the temerity to say 
that Ireland was not taxed at all, but 
individuals, no doubt, were taxed who 
happened to reside in Ireland; but 
their taxation must have been just and 
fair, because the same tariff was applied 
in respect to the same articles, whether 
consumed in Ireland or in Great Britain, 
and so he disposed of all grievance, 
ignoring, or affecting to ignore, the 
fact that unless the habits of the dif- 
ferent nations constituting the United 
Kingdom were identical, and their rela- 
tive wealth equal, the fact of identity of 
impost or duty applying to the articles 
they all more or less consumed afforded 
no guarantee whatever for the equality 
of their taxation. Another right hon. 
Gentleman, who had also been trans- 
lated to the same convenient haven, 
whilst admitting the general facts, and 
that a case of disparity had been made 
out, raised this phantom of an argn- 
ment—that he doubted whether it might 
not be shown that great disparity existed 
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in the incidence of taxation in ono dis- 
trict of England as compared to another ; 
and so he generalized that, because some 
disparity might exist between one part 
of England and another, nothing was to 
be done to mitigate the disparity of 
taxation between Great Britain as a 
whole and Ireland as a whole—not 
even a Commission of Inquiry or a 
Select Committee was necessary. Not 
the slightest attempt was made to show 
why the taxation of Ireland should be 
increased £3,000,000 a-year contem- 
poraneously with a decrease of 3,000,000 
of the population of the unfortunate 
country ; and so things had gone on 
from bad to worse, redress appearing 
impossible. All that time there had 
been great sympathy in England with 
any foreign Nationality or State which 
rebelled against its Sovereign or Suze- 
rain. There was slight heed for Ire- 
land calling out in her distress whilst 
her people were flying from her shores. 
But the House, as at present constituted, 
would expect him (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
on this occasion not merely to point out 
the fiscal results, but to show how the 
injustice of which he complained had 
been carried out, and particularly to show 
how it was possible that a common tariff, 
applicable with similar duties to Great 
Britain and Ireland, should favour the 
former, and work out conspicuous injus- 
tice to Ireland. He would explain all 
this, not exhaustively, but, he hoped, suffi- - 
ciently. The greatest source of Revenue 
in the United Kingdom—of the many 
which existed—was ‘that which might 
be generalized under the bead of ‘‘ Taxes 
on Alcoholic Beverages.” These were 
not regulated according to any scientific 
principle. If it were so, they would, 
doubtless, be taxed equally, having re- 
gard to the quantity of alcohol contained 
in each. The disparity of duties, how- 
ever, in respect to alcohol was not of re- 
cent origin; but the nature of the dispa- 
rity had been in our own times altered, 
and this alteration had been made so as 
to give England the greatest advantage, 
and to press with extreme and exhaustive 
severity on Ireland. From 1840 up to 
the year 1880, with a slight interval, the 
Malt Duties—which were, in fact, the 
duties on brewers’ drinks, ale, porter, 
and beer—had been levied at the rate of 
2s. 8$d. a-bushel on the dry malt. There 
had also been a duty on hops, another 
ingredient of beer; but he would take 
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no further notice of that duty at present, 
but content himself by saying that the 
duty was in its result equal to a tax of 
2s. a-gallon on the alcoholic equivalent 
of every gallon of proof spirits contained 
in the beer. Since that time, in 1880, 
the Malt Duty had been repealed, and for 
it was substituted a duty on the brewed 
liquor computed according to its alcoholic 
strength. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man now at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government (Mr. Gladstone) carried the 
measure for commutation of the Malt 
Duty into a Liquor Duty, he exposed 
the fact that the duty on the English 
national beverage of beer, porter, and 
ale was only 2s. in respect to the alco- 
holic equivalent of every gallon of proof 
spirits contained in the brewed drink. 
Everyone would agree that in that case 
there had been an enormous disparity in 
the tax on alcohol where brewers’ drinks 
constituted the chief popular beverage, 
as they did in England, contrasted with 
the duty of 10s. a-gallon on the Irish 
popular beverage, to which it had been 
raised from 2s. 8d. a-gallon, the rate of 
duty in 1853. Now, they had to consider 
the effect of the increase of the Spirit 
Duty from 2s. 8d. a-gallon to 10s. a- 
gallon between 1853 and 1871. The 
effect of the increase of duty would be 
illustrated by the following fact, shown 
by the Return in his hand, if carefully ex- 
amined. From a population reduced by 
1,140,000 souls, and in spite of a re- 
duced consumption of 1,700,000 gallons, 
there was extracted £2,300,000 more 
tax on this one article in the year 1871 
than in 1851. That was a contempo- 
raneous relief of so much to England. 
Every additional pound levied off the 
people of Ireland went as palpably in 
relief of English taxpayers, or in reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, as if the 
amount had been levied off Ireland as a 
rate in aid or a war ransom. Some 
people were surprised, or affected to be 
surprised, for some years past that 
things had, so to say, broken down in 
Ireland, and that there had been an up- 
rising against rent. He (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) was certainly not surprised, 
except that all that had not occurred in 
Ireland many years before. In no part 
of Europe, or of the world, so far as he 
knew, did so monstrous a system of fiscal 
injustice prevail as the fiscal system of 
the United Kingdom in its bearing 
on Ireland. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
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attributed no malignant design to any- 
one; he left it for those who were curious 
on such matters to determine whether 
the permanent officials of the Treasury 
in former years, or the Statesmen who 
held Her Majesty’s Seale of Office, were, 
or had been, the real authors and in- 
ventors of the system. But see in what 
it had eventuated. In extracting an 
annual amount of Imperial taxation 
from Ireland, which, measured by in- 
come, would require an Income Tax of 
5s. 3d. in the pound to commute it, whilst 
to commute the whole Imperial taxa- 
tion of Great Britain into an Income 
Tax would only require a rating frac- 
tionally in excess of 2s. 6d. on identical 
Schedules to those of Ireland—he could 
give the precise computations, but that 
he feared to weary the House, whose 
indulgence he had already trespassed 
upon. There had been a Return ob- 
tained a few Sessions before by the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. M‘Laren), 
which purported to give the actual and 
relative contributions to Revenue by 
taxation of each of the three countries 
constituting the United Kingdom. By 
that Return it appeared that the Revenue 
raised by taxation in Ireland equalled 
in amount 1-10th of the sum raised 
by taxation in Great Britain for the 
year ending 31st March, 1883. He(Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) assumed that Return 
to be accurate. But what did it show? 
That Ireland paid Imperial taxation 
equal to 1-10th of the amount paid by 
Great Britain, when, in fact, on former 
statements of equal authority, her fair 
proportion would have been 1-18th or 
1-20th; and when that very Return 
showed that for the year it dealt with— 
to 3lst March, 1883—the taxation of 
Ireland, measured by the Income Tax, 
should have been only the 1-22nd. The 
— of the relative ability of Ire- 
and to bear taxation, estimated as 
1-20th of that of Great Britain, he 
might shortly state, was taken from a 
Treasury Return of 24th April, 1882, 
which showed that each penny Income 
Tax for Ireland yielded £95,000 only, 
whilst that of Great Britain was set 
down in the same Treasury Return as 
£1,946,000 for each penny, a sum 20 
times larger than the penny yielded for 
Ireland. But whilst revolving all those 
computations and considerations in his 
mind, after a series of denials from 
several Chancellors of the Exchequer 
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that there was really anything abnormal 
in the incidence of Imperial taxation, 
after hearing, ad nauseam, that Ireland 
was a favoured nation, treated with 
more than sisterly self-sacrificing affec- 
tion by Great Britain, spared some— 
albeit trifling—taxes which England 
oe but at any rate saved something, 

e (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) read in the 
columns of a morning paper a letter 
which he believed to be from the highest 
official statistical authority in the ser- 
vice of the Government, which letter 
confessed all that had been hitherto de- 
nied. This was from the letter of ‘‘ Eco- 
nomist ” (Mr. Giffen) in The Daily News 
of the 6th of this present month (Feb- 
ruary, 1886)— 


** At present Ireland pays more in taxes than 
her fair share, comparing her resources with 
those of Great Britain. The figures are not 
quite certain ; but the Irish taxpayer appears to 
contribute £6,700,000 a-year to the Imperial 
Exchequer, whereas his proper contribution 
ought not to be more than of that sum.” 


‘* Economist ”’7(Mr. Giffen) then went 
on to say that Ireland had more than 
her proper proportion spent upon her. 
These were his words— 

“The Imperial Exchequer thus gets out of 
Ireland, in the first place, about £3,200,000 
more than it;ought to get, and then spends 


upon the internal administration of Ireland the 
whole amount.”’ 


And then he fairly went on to say— 


“The expenditure does not benefit Ireland 
as it ought to do; but neither does Great Bri- 


tain gain.’ 


He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) did not com- 
plain of these addenda; but he might 
remark that the chief expenditure on 
the Imperial Establishments in Ireland, 
save for the convenience of Great Bri- 
tain, might as well be made elsewhere 
—in Malta or Cyprus—except to the 
extent of £1,000,000 or £1,500,000 
a-year. The feeding and lodging and 
clothing of the Army, the outlay for 
ordnance, ships, sailors, and the like, 
were Imperial business ; and the charges 
for all these things had rightly to be 
defrayed out of the Imperial Revenue, 
to which Ireland ought to contribute 
her full quota, and no more; and the 
amount which Ireland should con- 
tribute to the general Revenue of 
the Empire should be assessed at 

isely the same amount if the out- 
ie had been made at London, Malta, 
Oyprus, Woolwich, or Southampton, as 
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if it had been made at Dublin, Cork, or 
Athlone. He maintained that England, 
as the chief member of the Empire, and 
with the strongest interest in preserving 
its unity and integrity, had the greatest 
reason to maintain that view. However, 
all that was somewhat beside the ques- 
tion, and he should not pursue it; but he 
might say that all he had contended for 
in that House and outside for the last 
20 years was now practically acknow- 
ledged, and might be proclaimed without 
fear of refutation—namely, that the 
burden of Imperial taxation had been 
made to fall on Ireland for the last 30 
years with double the weight of its in- 
cidence than on the wealthier Island. 
He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) would now 
make a few chendvetinnis on a case sug- 
gested or attempted to be set up in 
mitigation of the injustice of the proven 
disparity. That case might be shortly 
ut in this form—that the extraordinary 
evy was in some degree compensated for 
by the outlay in Ireland of a much 
larger sum annually than what was now 
admitted or proved to be her fair share 
of the expenditure. The writer in The 
Statist puts this forward for what it might 
be worth. Well, it was literally worth 
nothing. The local taxation of Ireland 
was £4,000,000 a-year; that also was a 
greater levy, in proportion to the wealth 
of the two Islands, than the levy for 
local taxation of Great Britain. But the 
case of Ireland which he (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) desired to put was this—that 
in 1841, when her population exceeded 
8,000,000, her Imperial taxes were 
barely £4,000,000 sterling ; thatin 1851 
they were barely £4,000,000, and that 
the injustice of the increase of £3,000,000 
of annual taxation, without the slightest 
evidence that Ireland had any pecuniary 
benefit thereby, was manifest and mon- 
strous. It appeared to have been the 
policy of the Treasury for some years 
past to make the real state of the ac- 
counts between Great Britain and Ire- 
land as obscure as possible. Up to 1862 
the Treasury had been in the habit of 
publishing the expenditure of Irish 
taxation separately from that of Great 
Britain. Since then, however, no such 
course had been pursued, and they were 
left to grope through the Returns of 
various Departments to make some ap- 
roximate calculations. He (Sir Joseph 
‘Kenna) should, however, take the 
latest dissected Return—that for 1862— 
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Imperial Revenue 
and tell the House the account it gave 
of the expenditure of Irish Revenue. In 
1862 the Revenue made up of Irish 
taxation amounted to £6,736,281, and 
this was how it was expended :—Army 
and Ordnance, £3,240,380 ; interest and 
management of Debt, £1,240,980; mis- 
cellaneous payments (including Consta- 
bulary), £1,671,814; Public Works, 
£208,232 ; remitted English Exchequer, 
£374,875. How in the name of all that 
was rational could any sane person treat 
the expenditure of £3,250,000 on Army 
and Ordnance as expenditure for Irish 
purposes, or the interest and manage- 
ment of the National Debt, another 
£1,125,000? The miscellaneous pay- 
ments, £1,671,874, no doubt, included 
items of Imperial Expenditure for Ire- 
land, and so did ‘‘ Public Works,” 
£208,000. But if it comported with the 
general policy of the Empire to keep an 
Army anywhere, it was quite clear the 
charge for maintaining that Army and 
the Ordnance Establishments, unless they 
were quartered on an enemy, should be 
defrayed out of Imperial funds, to which, 
of course, Ireland should contribute, 
having regard to her actual means, in 
precisely the same ratio as England or 
Scotland. As a matter of account be- 
tween the Imperial Exchequer and Ire- 
land, the locality in which the charge 
for Imperial objects was expended had 
nothing to do with the distribution of 
the burden of the charge. He (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) freely admitted that 
the local trade of the district in which 
Imperial funds were expended benefited 
somewhat by the expenditure; but that 
was not the point, and had no earthly 
connection with the distribution of the 
charge amongst the taxpayers of Great 
Britain or Ireland. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, he desired to make 
a few remarks on the subject which his 
hon. Friend had brought forward. In 
Ireland they considered they were not 
fairly treated in the matter of taxation. 
They considered, in the first place, that 
they were overtaxed, having regard to 
the amount of the Irish National Debt 
at the time of the Union; and, in the 
second place, they considered that they 
were overtaxed, having regard to the 
poverty of the people compared with the 
people of England. Hon. Members in 
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that House might not be cognizant of 
the facts ing the Irish National 
Debt ; and he, therefore, thought it well 
to say a few words spon it. In the year 
1794 the Irish National Debt was 
£2,400,000, in the year 1797 it was 
£3,000,000, and in the year 1800, the 
year in which the Legislative Union 
was passed, it amounted, according 
to some authorities, to £28,000,000. 
It was estimated by Mr. Grattan at 
£25,000,000; but he (Sir Thomas Es- 
monde) had made a calculation, and he 
estimated that the Debt was £24, 536,000, © 
but he would take it at the sum of 
£28,000,000 out of regard tothe suscepti- 
bilities of Members in that House. He 
would like to saya word asto how this Na- 
tional Debt was constituted. From 1797 
to 1800 it was necessary to maintain a 
large force of English troops in Ireland. 
In 1797 the number was 50,000 men ; 
and in 1800 the number reached 170,000 
men. The cost of maintaining those 
troops amounted to £16,000,000. And 
that was one item in the National Debt. 
Then there was paid to the owners of 
Trish boroughs, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing their votes and their influence 
to effect the Legislative Union, a sum of 
£1,500,000. Then there was paid to 
a certain class of individuals, who were 
termed ‘‘ suffering Loyalists,” in satis- 
faction of their claims £1,500,000. What 
those claims were must be left to the 
imagination. There was paid for secret 
service to informers, who instigated the 
people to rebellion and then informed 
upon them, a sum of £53,547. There 
was given to individuals who were called 
‘deserving men,” for suppressing that 
rebellion and carrying the Act of 
Union, £1,000,000. There was paid to 
the Legal Advisers of the Govern- 
ment £500,000; and there was paid to 
several individuals for compensation for 
the removal of the Parliament from 
Dublin, £500,000. To give some idea 
of the persons who received compensa- 
tion he might mention that the rat- 
catcher to the Lord Lieutenant received 
a certain sum of money. In this way 
was constituted the Irish National Debt, 
which he estimated at £24,536,000; but 
he would be content to take the larger 
figure. Now, he did not say anything 
as to the character of that Debt. They 
would accept it as an accomplished fact. 
The Legislative Union, he thought it 
would be admitted, originated for the 
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benefit of land ; but, nevertheless, 
the people of Ireland had to pay for it. 
At‘the time of the Union the National 
Debt of England was 16 times greater 
than the National Debt of Ireland ; and 
by the Act of Union solemn promises 
were made to Ireland that at no time 
should she be called upon to bear taxes 
arising from the pre-Union Debt of Eng- 
land. These promises were embodied 
in the Act of Union, which a short time 
ago was described in that House as a 
fundamental law. But, nevertheless, the 
romises of that Act were abrogated. 
glish Ministers did not find much 
difficulty in changing fundamental laws 
when the change was for their own 
benefit. It was only when fundamental 
laws affected other people that English 
Ministers regarded them as unchange- 
able. The lrish National Debt at the 
time of the Union was 1-16th of the 
National Debt of England; and it was 
provided, he thought by Clause 7, that 
should the Debt of Ireland at any time 
reach 12-15ths of the National Debt of 
England that the two Exchequers should 
be consolidated. In 1803 the Irish Debt 
was £43,000,000. In 1804 it was 
£53,000,000, and in 1816 it was 
£112,740,000. How this was brought 
about was easily explained. The Irish 
Revenues were not sufficient to meet the 
increase of the Irish National Debt, 
which was incurred at the time of the 
Union ; and this deficit was made up by 
loans which the Imperial Government 
raised, and then charged to the National 
Debt. Therefore, it was very easy to 
understand how in 17 years the National 
Debt of Ireland had increased from 
£28,000,000 to £112,000,000. It was 
stipulated by the Act of Union that Ire- 
land should pay 2-15ths of the taxation 
ofthe Kingdom ; but when the Union was 
passed it was charged 2-7ths. In 1817 
the Irish Debt was £112,000,000, and 
the English Debt was £734,000,000 ; and 
having reached the limit stated in the 
Act of Union the two Debts were conso- 
lidated, and Ireland was charged a pro- 
portion of taxes entirely out of propor- 
tion to the amount stipulated in the Act 
of Union. They also objected, secondly, 
to the proportion of taxation because of 
the present condition of the country. 
Ireland was not a country like England, 
with great manufactures. Ireland had 
manufactures prior to the Union; but 
owing to the system that since then pre- 
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vailed, these manufactures had di 
peared, and commercial enterprize had 
completely left the country, and the 
people were obliged to turn their atten- 
tion solely to the cultivation of the soil. 
Then, under the system of law that 
prevailed the land of Ireland was not 
administered for the benefit of the 
people, heavy rents were im upon 
them; and he now asse that Ire- 
land was better able to bear its pre- 
sent taxation prior to the Union than 
at the present time. Even deducting 
all that Ireland received, he submitted 
that, what with taxes and rent to ab- 
sentee landlords, the country paid a 
sum of £8,000,000 or £9,000,000 ster- 
ling. If they took the basis of property 
they would find that the value pr a 
perty on which Income Tax was paid in 
England in 1869 was £370,000,000, 
while in Ireland it was £25,000,000. 
That showed that property in Ireland 
was 1-17th that of England. In 1870 
Ireland paid in Revenue £7,000,000, 
while Great Britain paid £78,000,000. 
That showed that while Ireland had only 
1-17th of the wealth of England it had 

aid 1-9th of the Imperial Revenue. 
Phat, he thought, clearly showed that 
Ireland was overtaxed, and that its 
just proportion was much lower than 
£7,000,000 a-year. He thought it was 
most important that these facts should 
be known, in view of the alteration that 
would take place in the relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of the Gross Imperial Revenue of 
Ireland derived from taxation, and of the 
Population of Ireland for the years 1851, 1861, 
1871, and 188i, and a like Return for Great 
Britain for the same years, being in both cases 
a continuation, in like form, of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 407, of Session 1874.”—(Sir Joseph 
M‘ Kenna.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, who had 
on the Paper an Amendment to leave 
out the word “Ireland” and insert 
“Scotland,” said, when he intimated 
his Amendment he did not do so in any 
unfriendly spirit, his desire simply being 
that the facts should be brought out. 
He contended that a Return issued on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. M‘Laren) with regard to 
the Revenue in 1882-3 gave all the in- 
formation necessary for practical pur- 


poses. It appeared to that the 
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hon. Member for South Monaghan (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) was in the position of 
having aimed at Sears and hit the 
crow; while he had endeavoured to 
rove his case with regard to Ireland, 
fe had really given material for an in- 
contestible case for Scotland. The Re- 
turn procured by the hon. Member 
for Stafford showed that in 1882-3 
the population of Ireland was about 
one-seventh of the United Kingdom ; 
whereas the taxation of Ireland was as 
nearly as possible one-eleventh part of 
the taxation of the United Kingdom. 
He quite admitted that Ireland was a 
poorer country, and ought to pay a 
smaller proportion of taxation. He 
thought Sot was not a glaring injustice 
under the present arrangement; but, on 
the contrary, Ireland paid pretty much 
what she ought to pay, being a propor- 
tion of something more than half what 
the average inhabitants of England or 
Scotland paid. On the other hand, 
Ireland had great advantages, in many 
ways, over England and Scotland with 
respect to taxation. The Income Tax 
was collected much less harshly in Ire- 
land than in Great Britain, and the 
upper classes in Ireland were exempted 
from many taxes that were paid in the 
Sister Isle. In Ireland no Land Tax, no 
House Tax, no assessed taxes, no police 
or education rates were paid. Ireland 
also received a large amount by way 
of local grants; they merely looked at 
the financial question. He contended 
that Ireland was not an oppressed 
country, but, on the contrary, was 
a specially fayoured one. But while 
Ireland was liberally and even gene- 
rously dealt with, what were the 
facts with regard to Scotland? It 
was a very great hardship that the 
alcohol consumed by the people of 
Scotland, and to a great extent “ the 
people of Ireland, paid five times as 
much per gallon as that imposed on the 
people of England. The Englishman 
was enabled to muddle himself with 
beer five days a-week for the same 
sum which the Scotsman paid for a glass 
of whisky on Saturday night, if he was 
imprudent enough to take it at that 
time. Scotland paid in regard to taxa- 
tion of whisky the same as Ireland paid ; 
but Scotland consumed more whisky in 
precios than Ireland, and consumed 
ess beer. The consequence was that 
the taxation of Scotland was really very 
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much heavier in proprtion than the 
taxation of England, because they had in 
Scotland their whisky taxed very much 
heavier than the beer in England. All 
other taxes were paid equally in Scot- 
land. They had no exemptions from 
Land Tax, or House Tax, or assessed 
taxes, or from education and police 
rates. On the contrary, they paid, he 
believed, more for their schools than 
almost any other part of the Kingdom. 
It was, therefore, undoubtedly the ease 
that Scotland paid more than her fair 
share of taxation. In 1883 Ireland, 
with a population of 5,000,000, paid a 
taxation of £6,654,000 ; whereas Scot- 
land, with a population of only 3,800,000, 
paid a taxation of £8,000,000. When 
they compared the taxation of Scotland 
with that of the United Kingdom they 
found in respect of spirits and beer 
that Scotland paid £4,000,000 out of 
£27,000,000, or a good deal more than 
one-seventh of the whole taxation, 
whereas the population of Scotland 
was a good deal less than one-ninth of 
the population of the Kingdom. The 
total taxation of Scotland, which was 
£8,000,000 out of £73,000,000, was 
somewhat larger than the proportion of 
population; and when they contrasted 
the enormous wealth of the City of 
London and the poverty of the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland the dis- 
parity appeared very much greater. He 
was in favour of justice, and even gene- 
rosity to Ireland; but, at the same 
time, as a Representative of Scottish 
taxpayers, he was anxious that in any 
new arrangement they should not im- 
pose a heavy additional burden on the 
over-taxed people of Scotland in order to 
carry to an excess generosity towards 
Treland. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not rise to con- 
tinue the controversy between Scotland 
and Ireland, which has been initiated 
by my hon. Friend; but I am anxious 
to express my sense of the extreme im- 

ortance of the question which has been 
rought before the House by the hon. 
Member opposite. I regret that the 
matter has not been dealt with by a 
Committee or otherwise at an earlier 
stage; because, if there is a case on be- 
half of Ireland, everyone must be most 
anxious to examine that case to the very 
bottom, and those of us who are in 
favour of maintaining the Legislative 
Union between England and Ireland do 
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feel all the more bound to see that in 
maintaining that Union we are not 
doing any financial injustice to a country 
which is in a minority so far as this 
House is concerned. Therefore, I think 
every Motion that comes before the 
House from the Irish quarter, which can 
substantiate even a primd facie case of 
financial injustice, ought to be examined 
with the most anxious desire on the 

art of the House to probe it to the 
Bottom. It seems to me that this matter 
has obtained additional importance from 
the circumstance to which the hon. Mem- 
ber who brought the Motion before the 
House alluded—namely, that a distin- 
guished statistician has made the state- 
ment that Ireland is paying too much 
towards Imperial taxation. This Motion 
is for a Return carrying forward the 
figures which have been submitted on 
previous oceasions to this House; but I 
venture to think that even when those 
figures are in our hands we shall not be 
advanced very much further. We re- 
quire the figures in order to form our 
judgment; but the Return will not show 
whether Ireland is paying too much, or 
her fair share, or too little. It cannot 
be shown simply by a dry Return, and 
for this reason, that the question is, what 
principles are to be applied in determin- 
ing what each country ought to pay? 
Every hon. Member would see that ac- 
cording as you take up the principle of 
population, or of property, or of the 
various forms of ability to pay, so you 
will be able to establish whether a coun- 
try is paying too much or too little. Let 
me take a case for instance—I do not 
say whether at this moment it goes for 
or against me—but I am prepared to 
contend that the amount of Income Tax 
which is paid by a country does not in 
itself form any basis as to the aggregate 
taxation which that country ought to 
pay. It simply constitutes one element 
in that most complicated problem. It 
might be possible that one country had 
a very large wealthy class and a very 
poor class; that, on the other hand, 
another country might have a very sub- 
stantial population of artizans, but very 
few above that line. Then any de- 
duction which would be drawn from 
the relative amount of the taxable pro- 
perty of the two countries would give a 
very inadequate standard as to what the 
classes below the Income Tax would be 
liable to pay. That is only an illustra- 
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tion ; but it does not apply to Ireland, 
because, while the I ave & very 
much smaller class of men who eontri- 
bute Income Tax, when you go below 
the line where Income Tax is paid they 
have again a poorer population than we 
have in England. That, then, is a cireum- 
stance to be taken into account upon the 
other side. Then here isanotherquestion. 
How far is it any compensation, in look- 
ing to the taxation of Ireland as a whole, 
that there are large exemptions in favour 
of certain classes of the wealthier in- 
habitants—for instance, that they pay 
no taxes in respect of servants, and 
other exceptions of that kind? That is 
no great advan to the bulk of the 

pulation who, if a certain total is to 

e raised from Ireland, have to pay so 
much more. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) made this 
observation—that if the wealthy classes 
are paying too little in Ireland, perhaps 
the poorer classes are paying too much. 
Well, supposing, on the whole, Ireland is 

aying its fair share, I can, neverthe- 
ess, fancy that the distribution of the 
burden would not give satisfaction to the 
bulk of the population in Ireland. Then, 
again, the can. Member who seconded 
this Motion (Sir Thomas Esmonde) 
spoke of the aggregate rateable pro- 
perty, if I understood him, with regard 
to the Income Tax, and compared that 
with the total payments made by the 
Irish people in regard to taxation. But 
I would venture to contend that that is 
not a fair application of the principle at 
all, because while rateable property is 
an element of the contributing wealth, 
neither rateable property, nor personal 
property, nor any form of wealth, is the 
only contributor towards taxation. If 
there are also taxes on consumption a 
population, of course, ougat not to escape 
its fair share of payment for consumable 
articles, because the rateable property 
happens to be less than it is in the 
Sister Island. I have ventured to put 
forward these considerations in order to 
show that I do not think that we shall 
advance the matter very much simply 
by the production of figures. What 
will some time or another be necessary, 
if it is not done on the present occasion, 
is that the principles should be grappled 
with by a Bommittee, or otherwise, and 
that then, applying those principles, we 
should see whether or not we could come 
to some agreement. Iam sure the bulk 
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of the ulation of both countries 
would wish to come to a fair agreement 
upon this matter. I have thought my- 
self of moving to substitute a Committee 
on this occasion for a Return; but I have 
reason to believe that that in the present 
position of Irish affairs would not be 
a very convenient arrangement, and I 
further think it will be wise, and may 
advance the matter, if the Return should 
be procured without any delay. But if 
nothing should come of the presentation 
of the Return, I trast at some future 
period that this question may be re- 
newed, and that we may endeavour by 
such means as may be in our power to 
probe this very important question to the 
very bottom to see if a grievance exists, 
and if a grievance really exists, to set to 
work to remedy it in a spirit of justice 
and equity to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he must 
compliment the hon. Member for South 
Monaghan (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) on 
the manner in which he had prepared 
his case ; and though he could not alto- 
gether agree with the hon. Baronet 
who seconded him, still the care with 
which he had studied the question gave 
them every reason to hope that he would 
prove a valuable contributor to their 
debates. He did not rise to oppose the 
Motion; but, at the same time, those 
figures must be accepted with some 
reservation. For instance, the hon. Mem- 
ber stated the relative wealth of Eng- 
land and Ireland, taking the Income 
Tax as an absolute proof. But the Irish 
holders of foreign securities and English 
funds registered at the Bank of Eng- 
land would appear as English taxpayers. 
A certain portion of the Beer Duties, 
though pel in Ireland, fell on English 
consumers, and this could not be exactly 
allowed for. The hon. Member very 
fairly admitted that if Ireland con- 
tributed somewhat more than her share, 
she received also much more than in 
proportion. It was a salient fact that 
no tax fell specially on Ireland, while 
Treland was exempt from some which 
fell on England. Again, Irish and Scotch 
farmers paid at a lower rate than Eng- 
lish. On the whole, he doubted whether 
Ireland or Scotland was unduly taxed ; 
but they only wished for what was fair 
and just ; and he suggested that, instead 
of omitting Ireland to include Scotland, 
as suggested by the hon. Member for 
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; anny the Returns should include 
oth. 

Mr. DILLON said, he did not desire 
to take up the time of the House for 
more than a few minutes. His wish to 
address the House was chiefly owing to 
some observations which had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen). He must 
congratulate the House upon the fact 
that the right hon. Member had now, 
after a long time, spoken in a fair spirit 
towards Ireland. The impression on,his 
mind was that the right hon. Gentleman, 
great financier as he undoubtedly was, 
was in a state of doubt upon the ques- 
tion whether the Irish people had re- 
ceived fair treatment with respect to 
taxation. It was a striking fact that, 
although the right hon. Gentleman had 
been many years in that House, that 
doubt had never crossed his mind until 
now, though the question had been 
raised both inside and outside the House 
over and over again. He could easily 
explain that extraordinary change. He 
was glad to think that in the minds of 
those who were intensely anxious to 
maintain the Union between the two 
countries there was a growing desire to 
be just to Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the produce of the 
Income Tax was not a fair test of the 
comparative ability of the two countries 
to bear taxation. But in the degree in 
which it was not a fair test the argu- 
ment was even stronger in Ireland’s 
favour. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that in one of two countries there 
might be a very wealthy class, while the 
remainder of the people were miserably 
poor, and in another there might be a 
large body of prosperous artizans and 
lower middle class. But it was a com- 
monplace with respect to Ireland that 
the prosperous middle class was absent, 
and that there was a great gulf between 
the two sections of the population. The 
wealthy in Ireland, though not so rich 
as the wealthy class in England, were 
yet not so much poorer than the corre- 
sponding class in England as the poor 
of Ireland were poorer than the poor of 
England. Between the very rich and 
the very poor in England there was a 
large class of persons coming gradually 
down-who were all just under the In- 
come Tax. When, however, they got 
out of the ranks of the wealthy in Ire- 
land, they at once dropped into the great 
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unfathomable gulf of poverty and misery, 
with no rh middle class. What- 
ever was the case during a period of 
comparative prosperity in the past, the 
great wave of depression which had 
ao over England as well as Ireland 

ad notoriously struck the agricultural 
class more severely than the manufac- 
turing or trading class. As the people 
of Ireland were only an agricultural 
class, they had, consequently, suffered 
infinitely more severely, and the poverty 
which had always existed became in- 
tensified. His hon. Friend, therefore, 
was really doing less than justice to Ire- 
land in taking the Income Tax as the 
test. In Ireland the tax produced 
about £500,000, as against upwards of 
£10,000,000 in England. Thus, Ire- 
land’s wealth ought to be reckoned as 
1-20th of that of England alone, whereas 
she paid 1-10th of the whole Revenue of 
the United Kingdom. Therefore, he 
believed his hon. Friend would be inside 
the truth if he said that on the present 
basis of taxation Ireland had been pay- 
ing more than twice her share. Any 
arguments based on the assumption that 
a due proportion was spent in Ireland 
were entirely beside the question. It 
was a wasteful expenditure, necessitated 
by ill-government, and was a practical 
waste of money. It was true that by an 
imposition of taxes upon the wealthy 
classes in Ireland something might be 
done to redress the balance; but the 
taxes from which the wealthier classes 
were exempted were very small—as, for 
instance, the Land Tax, which did not 
producemuch. He did not believe that 
such a tax would make any appreciable 
difference in the Revenue. The House 
was perfectly welcome to put on a Land 
Tax at once on the wealthier classes if 
they would redress the grievances of the 
poor of Ireland. Then it was said that 
there was a good deal of Irish capital 
invested in England. But that was far 
more than compensated by English in- 
vestments in Ireland. The more this 
question was examined the more it 
weuld be found that it was not a matter 
of ancient history, but would be found 
to be one of pressing interest when the 
relations of the two countries came to be 
re-adjusted, as they would in the course 
of a very short time. It would be one 
of the main points for inquiry, if the 
whole question were gone into, how Ire- 
land came to be charged with a share of 
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the Debt of the country al er dif- 
ferent from what was provided for under 
the provisions of the Aet of Union; 
whether that was done justly; whether 
at present Ireland was not paying an 
undue proportion of the ates Expen- 
diture; and, further, whether, in the 
times when the Irish Exchequer was 
managed separately, those having cha 
of it did not, in the dark and with. 
out any control, practise a wholesale 
and monstrous robbery, amounting to 
£100,000,000. His own desire and view 
as to the issue of this question would be 
that some arrangement might be come 
to which would be accepted on all sides 
as a fair and just arrangement—that 
they should mutually consent simply to 
draw a veil over the past and agree to 
do justice to each other in the future. 
Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer) thanked 
the hon. Gentleman opposite for the 
spirit in which he had initiated the pre- 
sent discussion; and to the Motion 
which had been submitted to the House 
Her Majesty’s Government would offer 
no opposition. Their desire was to as- 
certain what were the real facts of the 
case. He was quite sure that no one in 
that House wished otherwise than 
that while Ireland should not enjoy 
exceptional advantages she should not 
bear exceptional burdens. The hon, 
Member for Kirkealdy (Sir George 
Campbell) had imported Scotland into 
the matter; and the same remark, of 
course, applied to Scotland. Might he 
be permitted to apply it to England 
also ?—because such re-adjustments as 
were proposed for Ireland and for Scot- 
land might possibly tend to press some- 
what severely on the English taxpayer. 
He was quite willing to admit, in the 
first instance, that we could not exclude 
from consideration the relative ray 
of those upon whom the taxation fell. 
He himself could not see that we could 
upon any principle simply take up the 
sum total of the amount to be raised 
and divide that by the sum total of 
population, and then say the taxation 
should be berne in those proportions. 
To take one illustration, the entire 
amount raised in this country on tobacco 
was in the last year, for which he had 
the Return before him, £8,800,000, of 
which Scotland paid £807,000, or one- 
tenth, whereas the amount contri- 
buted by Ireland was £1,200,000, or 
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about one-seventh of the whole. Now, 
when the House remembered that 
when an Irish peasant spent 6d. on to- 
bacco he paid 5d. in taxation, they would 
remember what a very heavy burden 
this imposed on, perhaps, the most ne- 
cessitous class of the community. With 
reference to the general figures, the 
taxation borne by Great Britain in 
1851 was £49,250,000, of which the 
sum raised in Ireland was £4,000,000. 
In 1861 the taxation of Great Britain 
had sprung up to £57,600,000, of which 
there was raised in Ireland 6,500,000. 
In 1871 the figures were practically 
stationary; but in 1883 the taxation 
of Great Britain had advanced to 
£66,500,000, whereas that of Ireland 
still remained at £6,500,000. Therefore, 
although there had been a very large— 
as he thought, a too large—increase in 
the taxation and Expenditure of the 
country in that time, yet his hon. Friend 
would see that the extra burden of the 
taxation imposed in the period referred 
to had been borne to a great extent by 
Great Britain, and not by Ireland. Now, 
the Revenue of Great Britain, according 
to the Return he held in his hand, was 
£66,250,000 in 1883, and the population 
30,500,000, making the average taxa- 
tion per head £2 3s. 5d. In Ireland in 
the same period the Revenue being 
£6,750,000, and the population 5,000,000, 
the taxation was equal to £1 6s. 4d. per 
head, showing a very considerable dif- 
ference per head as between the two 
countries. Some of the criticisms in re- 
ference to this Return he admitted were 
not inaccurate; but taking the year 
1884-5, he would give his hon. Friend 
the exact amount paid into the Exche- 
quer. In Customs, £1,928,000 ; Excise, 
£4,270,000 ; Stamps, £610,000; Income 
Tax, £564,000; Total, £7,372,000. But 
that amount had to be adjusted in two 
directions ; it had to be increased, and it 
had to be decreased. There was a con- 
siderable amount of duty levied in Ire- 
land in the shape of Excise on spirits and 
beer which were consumed in England, 
and the duty on which, of course, was 
paid by the consumer; and, on the 
other hand, there was a certain quan- 
tity of tea and other Customs-bearing 
articles the duty on which was paid in 
England, but which were consumed in 
Ireland. In this, and other ways, there 
was considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing exactly what was the true propor- 
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tion of taxes levied upon Ireland. He 
had, with the assistance of the very able 
officers of the Treasury, given his best 
attention to this matter; and the result 
he had arrived at was that the net taxa- 
tion borne by the people of Ireland in the 
financial year ending March, 1885, was 
about £6,500,000. Reverting to the ge- 
neral taxation of the Kingdom, he found 
that the income from taxes in the finan- 
cial year 1884-5 was, in round figures, 
£73,000,000—that was the sum raised 
in the Three Kingdoms. Of that 
£73,000,000, £58,340,000 was raised 
in England and Wales, £8,005,000 in 
Scotland, and the amount raised in Ire- 
land was the figure he had named. He 
was not in those figures including the 
Post Office, for it was not a source of 
Revenue, but a business carried on by 
the State. It was, indeed, to be re- 
gretted that the nationl accounts were 
kept so as to include the Post Office Re- 
turns, for it led to wrong ideas on the sub- 
ject. For instance, people talked about 
burdens of £80,000,000, £90,000,000, 
and £100,000,000 on the taxpayers, 
while, as a matter of fact, the taxa- 
tion last year was only £73,000,000. 
To this taxation Ireland contributed 
£6,500,000, or about 1-llth. It was 
necessary to consider the local ex- 
enditure of that money, though he 
new that this was a delicate sub- 
ject as regarded Ireland. They were, 
owever, confronted with the expendi- 
ture in Ireland; and he must consider 
it, though he expressed no opinion as to 
whether the expenditure was in all re- 
spects wise or not. He, of course, did 
not fasten upon Ireland any special 
charge for the military in Ireland. The 
actual Civil Service Expenditure in 
Ireland was, exclusive of collection of 
Revenue expenses, £4,000,000 out of 
that £6,500,000 which it contributed. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if that in- 
cluded the Constabulary ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it cer- 
tainly did, and the Constabulary Vote 
formed a large portion of it. Te was 
last year £1,500,000. In England there 
was a Constabulary Vote, too, the only 
difference being that only half the ex- 
penses of the English Constabulary 
were paid from the Consolidated Fund, 
whereas the whole expense was paid in 
the case of Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will you give the 
items of the £4,000,000 ? 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
hardly able to do that without reference. 
Education, he was glad to say, now 
amounted to nearly £1,000,000 a-year 
in Ireland. There were law and justice 
and other items that brought up the ex- 

nse for what might be termed the 
al vernment ofIreland to£4,000,000. 
The Imperial Charges on the Conso- 
lidated Fund might be taken at 
£31,000,000 and £30,000,000 for the 
Army and Navy, and that made 
£61,000,000 for Imperial Charges. To 
this Ireland’s contribution was about 
£250,000, and he would be within the 
mark if he said that Ireland’s contri- 
bution was less than 1-20th of these 
Imperial Charges. It therefore ap- 
peared that Ireland, in round figures, 
contained one-seventh of the population 
of the United Kingdom, contributed 
about 1-11th of the gross Revenue, and 
after deducting the cost of local govern- 
ment less than 1-12th to Imperial 
Charges. He did not desire to argue 
about these figures, but to place 
them before the House for due con- 
sideration. Attention had been called 
to the poverty of Ireland as compared 
with Scotland. Ireland certainly had 
not the resources and reservoirs of mine- 
ral wealth possessed by Scotland. There 
was, in fact, an enormous disproportion 
between the wealth of Scotland and that 
of Ireland. But he did not think that 
Ireland was on those retrograde lines 
that had been described. A good test 
of wealth—a more accurate test than 
the payment of taxation or Income Tax 
—was the amount paid for Legacy and 
Succession Duty in respect of property in 
the country. In 1871 the property in 
Treland on which Legacy cal Succession 
Duty were assessed was £7,500,000 in 
value, while in 1884 it was £10,650,000. 
The Income Tax Returns told the same 
story. In 1871 the gross amount, without 
deductions, on which the tax was charged, 
was £26,000,000; in 1884 it was 
£36,000,000, and the actual payments 
were on £27,000,000. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think they ought 
to take so very gloomy a view of the 
financial condition of Ireland as had 
been presented by some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. He had no objection to grant 
the Return asked for, and, if the Scotch 
Members desired, to include Scotland 
within its scope; and he hoped and be- 
lieved that, whatever course might be 
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taken, full justice would be done in this 
matter to the claims of England, Ire. 
land, and Scotland. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN said, he 
should not pretend to add anything to 
the information which had already been 
placed at the disposal of hon. Gentle- 
men. He was able to do little more 
than recapitulate the figures and facts 
to which they had already listened. In 
1841 the taxation of Great Britain was 
£2 9s. 93d. per head, and in Ireland 
9s. 6}d., Ireland’s proportion of the 
gross taxation being about 1-12th. In 
1871 the taxation in Great Britain was 
£2 2s. 14d., and in Ireland £1 6s. 3}4., 
certainly a vastly disproportionate ar- 
rangement. While the taxation of Great 
Britain declined moderately, that of Ire- 
land was increased to nearly three times 
what it was in 1841. In Great Britain 
the population rapidly increased and the 
taxation fell, while in Ireland the popu- 
lation diminished and the taxation in- 
ereased. According to the assessment 
for Income Tax in 1861, Ireland’s 
wealth—lIreland’s capacity to pay taxes 
—was 1-17th that of Great Britain ; and 
in 1882 it had declined to the proportion 
of 1 to 21. This, he submitted, was a 
very fair indication of the relative ca- 

acity of the several Kingdoms to contri- 
bute to the National Expenditure. It was 
no answer to the charge that the taxa- 
tion of Ireland was unfair to say that 
Ireland was free from certain taxes 
which were levied in Great Britain. 
They had no objection at all to the 
wealthy classes of Ireland being taxed 
the same as the wealthy classes in 
England ; but what was complained of 
was that Ireland, as a whole, was over- 
burdened with taxation of a general 
kind. While Great Britain with its vast 
wealth paid only 2s. 6d. in the pound on 
its income, impoverished Ireland paid 
5s. 3d. in the pound on her income. The 
population and wealth of Great Britain 
increased and taxation declined. While 
the population and wealth of Ireland 
declined rapidly, Irish taxation per head 
almost trebled from 1841 to 1871. When 
in 1853 it was proposed to increase the 
taxation of Ireland, the taxation of 
Great Britain was subjected to a net 
reduction of £1,040,000, which drew 
from an English Member of this House 
—Sir Francis Baring—a protest against 
the conduct pursued towards Ireland. 
No one could deny that wrong and in- 
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justice werethusinflicted upon that coun- 
try. Dr. Johnson must have known his 
countrymen very well when he warned 
the Irish people that if they ever en- 
tered into a Legislative Union with Eng- 
land, Ireland would be robbed. Cer- 
tainly Ireland had been robbed. 

Tur FIRST LORD or rnz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong) : I should 
be very sorry to disturb in any degree the 
excellent spirit which has pervaded this 
debate, and I do not think that anything 
I have to say will produce that effect. I 
must admit that the question has been 
approached from all sides in a conside- 
rate spirit, and in that I rejoice, for this 
reason above all others, that there is no 
other hope of arriving at a definite set- 
tlement of the question. It does not 
admit demonstrative handling. It has 
been found extremely difficult on all 
sides. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen) 
stated with truth that we could not ex- 
pect to make great advance by means of 
this debate, and he expressed the wish 
that a Committee should be appointed 
to examine it morethoroughly. That is 
a most natural wish; but it behoves us 
to recollect that Committees have been 
appointed for the purpose of examining 
this question, and “ bolting it to the 
bran,” and that the last of these Com- 
mittees, at any rate, which I will take 
aé the most important, has not been able 
toarrive ata definiteconelusion. TheCom- 
mittee of 1863-4, which was appointed 
for the express purpose of determining, 
if possible, within the Committee Room 
whether Ireland pays excessively or not 
in proportion to her means—that Com- 
mittee arrived at no conclusion, and 
made no Report upon that subject. But 
the Committee made a very full Report 
upon the general subject and upon many 
points, and evidently gave very great 
attention and labour to the investiga- 
tion; but upon the main point I do not 
think that the most careful examination 
of the Report will succeed in discovering 
any distinct utterances on the part of the 
Committee. The Committee was obliged 
to give the go-by to the question, for the 
very simple reason that it could not 
arrive at any amount of unanimity, even 
by a majority, on that point. I felt 
myself obliged, having listened with in- 
terest to the whole of the debate, to 
notice one or two propositions to which 
Tam bound to wh, cannot accede, and 
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ee ap I cannot be —_ and espe- 
cially the position which ap a 
favourite eae with Trish Mentos oa 
these oceasions—namely, that the yield 
of the Income Tax affords, upon broad 
and general grounds, a fair and just 
test of the ability of Ireland to pay 
taxes, and, therefore, of the measure in 
which taxation should be paid by Ire- 
land. I think it is much more true that 
the yield of the Income Tax is one of 
the elements necessary in order to enable 
us to form the best judgment we can 
upon the matter; but the reasons are 
distinct why we cannot possibly take it 
as an absolute measure. [Sir JoserH 
M‘Kenya: Hear, hear! am glad 
that the Mover of the Motion, whom I 
compliment on the manner in which it 
was moved, admits that proposition. 
Undoubtedly, it is the fact that so far 
as Schedule A is concerned—I am not 
aware that the same observation would 
apply to Schedule B—and I do not urge 
it in that case; because there, although 
an apparent inequality, unquestionably 
as far as Schedule A is concerned— 
which in Ireland bears a very import- 
ant proportion to the whole—the tax- 
payer in Ireland has considerable advan- 
tage, a large advantage, as compared 
with the taxpayer in England. He pays 
upon his net income by no means s0 
much, inasmuch as he pays upon valua- 
tion, whereas in England and Scotland 
—in Scotland with one exception, and 
in England with no exception—the tax 
is paid upon the gross rental, which in- 
cludes not only charges of management, 
but includes charges for repairs, in many 
cases extremely heavy, the charge in 
England forming a considerable propor- 
tion, sometimes 10, 15, and even 20 per 
cent of the rental. These repairs, which 
are absolutely necessary to keep the 
property going, and enable it to pay 
taxes at all, are subject to taxes. This 
is one reason why you cannot take 
Income Tax as a test. A second reason 
is that a proportion of Income Tax is 
paid by Irishmen in England, to which 
there is nothing to correspond on the 
other side of the account, and that 
amount, whatever it may be, swells the 
proportion of the English Income Tax 
in comparison with the Income Tax in 
Ireland. But I must also say that the 
relative distribution in society affects 
the Income Tax in Ireland very diffe- 
rently from the manner in which Eng- 
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land is touched by it. Some Gentlemen 
have assumed, not like the Mover of the 
Motion, that absolutely the Income Tax, 
be what it may, affords a just test. If 
the Income Tax is to afford the test of 
ability, the first thing you must do in 
order to raise the presumption is to 
apply it to all incomes. If you apply it 
to all incomes —of course, that is impos- 
sible—it would be obviously necessary 
to do so to get at the taxable ability. 
There is another subject to which I will 
refer—namely, the very large expendi- 
ture of the Imperial Exchequer for the 
Civil Service of Ireland. It has been 
said by some Gentlemen representative 
of Ireland that Ireland derives no benefit 
from that expenditure. I will not say 
whether Ireland derives benefit or not, 
or how far it ought to be charged against 
her in an account of this kind; but one 
thing I will say, in connection with a 
long experience at the Treasury, that I 
have always observed when there has 
been a question of diminishing that 
expenditure at any point, or in any par- 
ticular, such proposals have not been 
received with favour by the Irish Mem- 
bers. I recollect one, particular occa- 
sion in which it was proposed to intro- 
duce a measure for effecting a large and 
very important, and evidently necessary, 
economy in certain classes of Irish 
establishments, that an Irish Member of 

eat ability gave fair Notice to the 
Seeermnent that he would oppose the 
Bill, not because the reduction was not 
necessary, but unless the Government 
gave a pledge that the money to be 
saved by it should be expended else- 
where in Ireland for Irish purposes. I 
do not complain of that, although I 
think it was pushing -things rather 
far. But you cannot, at the same time 
= hold that language, say that Ire- 

nd derives no benefit from this ex- 
penditure. If she has no interest in 
it why show so considerable anxiety 
that it shuuld not be diminished? I do 
not give any positive opinion upon the 
subject ; but I am sorry to say, not from 
the fault of Ireland, but through the 
operation of complex causes, especially 
of the financial administration of this 
country, it has been found during the 
whole period of my experience very 
much more difficult to apply principles 
of sound economy to the details of ad- 
ministration in Ireland than in England 
or Scotland. I think that is to be ac- 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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counted for by large considerations, into 
which I will not enter, and I am not 
referring to it as a matter of complaint, 
I make this concession fully to the Mover 
of the Motion and the Irish Representa- 
tives. It was made by the Committee 
of 1863-4. They did not make it in ex- 
press terms, but I cannot have any doubt 
upon the subject. The Committee of 
1863-4 referred to various considerations, 
and said these considerations unques- 
tionably pointed towards the conclusion 
that the proportion fixed under the Union 
arrangement—namely, a proportion of 2 
to 15 in the expenditure for Ireland— 
was too high. I make the admission 
frankly; I think it is too high. The 
Committee went on to say, with perfect 
truth, that Ireland had never paid that 
proportion. That I believe to be un- 
questionably true. The question whe- 
ther Ireland has paid too much or not is 
another matter, which may deserve very 
eareful consideration. I think the ques- 
tion is of great interest. It is worth 
while to say one word upon the chapter 
of finance to which my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury referred as 
exhibiting a probable test of the relative 
wealth of the three countries, and that 
is the amount of property upon which 
Legacy and Succession Duties have been 
levied. These Legacy and Succession 
Duties are singularly variable from year 
to year. I have often been surprised in 
Treasury administration at the degree in 
which they vary from year to year, even 
in a country like England, where the 
amounts are at all times so vast. Iam 
inclined—I will not dogmatize upon the 
subject—but I am inclined to put to the 
House that upon the whole the amount 
of property over a suflicient number of 
years chargeable to Legacy and Succes- 
sion Duties is perhaps the very fairest 
test that we could get of relative ability 
to bear taxation. Itis certainly not open 
to thesame objections as the Income Tax. 
Upon the other hand, there are no doubt 
exemptions in the Legacy and Succession 
Duties; but these exemptions, especially 
as they have recently been shaped, are 
exemptions entirely applicable to the 
class of such very limited means that no 
one would wish, if he could avoid it, to 
make them in any heavy degree subjects 
of taxation. Now, Sir, the Return which 
my hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
in his hand does not give us the sum 
total of these Legacy and Succession 
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Duties for a large number of years. That 
is to say, the sums are not added up, and 
I had not time to add up all the figures 
of a total of 14 or li years. ButI have 
taken the three last of these years, and 
I am bound to say that my strong im- 
pression is that that is not at all a mode 
of proceeding unfavourable to Ireland. 
But I am bound to observe that in the 
first of the three years—that is, 1881-2— 
the amount in Ireland was extremely 
low, and lower than at any time during 
the 14 years. It was only £7,142,000; 
whereas the year beforeit was£9,000,000; 
and the year after it was £9,525,000. 
The next lowest year is 1879, when it 
was £7,532,000. Ireland, therefore, in 
my computation, gets the benefit of that 
excessively low year. Now, Sir, the 
result of my comparison is this—I take 
the three last years; [I add them to- 
gether ; I find that the property charge- 
able to Legacy and Succession Duties in 
Great Britain during these three years 
was £361,000,000; I find that during 
the three years the amount chargeable 
in Ireland was about £28,000,000; and 
dividing the sums one by the other the 
result is that the wealth of Ireland as 
tested by that test is as 1 to 13. My 
contention is that, upon the whole, the 
property chargeable to these Duties 
affords the fairest test that we can get. 
I give this, not as absolutely accurate, 
but as very near the mark. I will only 
say, further, thatI agree with Members 
who have said this subject cannot sleep 
verylong. It is quite evident that there 
are other relations between England and 
Ireland besides those of direct taxation 
which ought to be taken into view, 
which have been very important in for- 
mer times, and which may become still 
more important—I mean the relations 
which subsist between Ireland as a 
debtor and England as a creditor. I am 
sure Gentlemen who sit opposite, in the 
spirit of candour which they have shown 
to-night, will admit that Ireland has 
received very considerable advantages 
from the use of the Imperialcredit in the 
relation to which I have just referred. 
Well, Sir, it may be that circumstances, 
if they should lead to further and more 
extended attempts to deai with ques- 
tions profoundly affecting Ireland, such 
as the question of Irish land, may open 
up the whole of that subject upon such 
a scale as to make it absolutely neces- 
sary, not only that the Government, but 
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likewise the House, should form as well 
as it may a conclusive and a solid judg- 
ment upon the proportion of the relative 
taxability. I beg Members to remember 
that this is a subject that does not bear 
being handled by demonstrative evi- 
dence. Debate it as long as you will, 
appoint as many Committees as you will, 
it will still be in the main a matter of 
argument. The best security and gua- 
rantee that we can have for arriving 
with tolerable facility at some tolerably 
fair conclusion is that all Gentlemen 
shall endeavour to approach the question 
in a thoroughly considerate spirit and 
with an abatement of all extreme of 
nions. If they do that, I believe the 
matter is perfectly capable of a practical 
solution ; and it is because I think the 
temper that has been shown to-night 
affords considerable promise of progress 
in that direction, should the necessity 
arise, that I congratulate the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the House upon the spirit in 
which the debate has been conducted. 
Coronet NOLAN said, they must all 
acknowledge the tone and spirit in which 
the Prime Minister had approached the 
consideration of the subject, and the 
general character of his statement. The 
Prime Minister appeared to consider that 
ultimately when the Return was pro- 
cured it would at least tend to show the 
relative capacity for taxation of the two 
countries. He looked upon the Prime 
Minister as the greatest authority on 
the subject ; but in this instance he was 
not only judge but advocate, and in his 
speech he possibly selected three very 
good years for his argument. Accepting, 
however, the figures of the right hon. 
Gentleman for the three years, it was evi- 
dent that Ireland was taxed 20 per cent 
more than England. The general gist of 
the whole statistics on the subject was to 
putthe capacity of Ireland to bear taxa- 
tion at between 1-16th and 1-17th of the 
capacity of the United Kingdom; and if 
that proposition was correct, it followed 
very naturally that Ireland was over- 
taxed. The Secretary to the Treasury 
had stated the total taxation levied from 
Ireland at about £6,500,000; but they 
could not allow the figures of that hon. 
Gentleman in the present case to pass 
unchallenged. According to the House 
of Commons Return of 1883, the taxa- 
tion levied from Ireland he took to be a 
long way over £7,000,000; and, there- 
fore, unless there had been a great fall- 
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ing off in the amount since then, he 
thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
had under-estimated the sum paid by 
Ireland. That hon. Gentleman had 
reckoned the amount of Public Expen- 
diture in Ireland at £4,000,000; but 
how was that sum made up? Nearly 
£1,000,000 was paid for education, and 
the Civil Service absorbed nearly 
£2,000,000 ; so that in order to get his 
total of £4,000,000 the Secretary to the 
Treasury must include the item for the 
Constabulary. Now, the Constabulary 
were a very expensive, although a very 
useful, force; they were armed men, 
and could in a very short time be con- 
verted into soldiers; and the total of 
£4,000,000 of local expenditure in Ire- 
land reckoned by the Secretary to the 
Treasury largely turned on the question 
of the Constabulary, and whether they 
were to be considered as a Civil or as a 
Military force. They were told that 
half the cost of the police was paid for 
in England by the ratepayers. He had 
looked into the matter, and, as far as 
he could make out, he gathered that in 
England some counties paid only 1d. in 
the pound and others 2d. for the police ; 
whereas in Ireland, although they re- 
ceived all that money for the Constabu- 
lary, they had to pay 9d. in the pound 
in some counties for extra police alone. 
In fact, they paid in Ireland as much, 
or nearly as much, for extra police as 
was paid in England by the ratepayers 
for ordinary police; and therefore it 
was incorrect to say that they got their 
police for nothing. The argument of 
the Secretary to the Treasury was that 
the difference of £2,500,000 between the 
£6,500,000 of taxation and the £4,000,000 
of local expenditure represented Ire- 
land’s contribution towards the Imperial 
Exchequer, and that that contribution 
was only 1-20th of the whole taxation of 
the United Kingdom, and could not be 
excessive. The Prime Minister had 
spoken of Ireland as being 1-13th as 
rich as England ; but he rather disputed 
the accuracy of that notion. He dis- 
puted the contention of the Secretary to 
the Treasury that the Constabulary 
Force of Ireland was a Civil force; his 
opinion was that the Constabulary was 
essentially a Military force, doing police 
duty occasionally. As to the contention 
that Scotland was more aggrieved in re- 
spect to the inequality of oan taxa- 


tion than Ireland, he admitted that 
Colonet Nolan 
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Scotland contributed a far larger pro- 
portion in taxation as compared with the 
amount returned to it in the shape of 
local expenditure than Ireland; but 
then the circumstances of Scotland and 
Ireland in respect to local expenditure 
were totally different. There were no 
great State Militaryand Naval Establish- 
ments maintained in Scotland as in Ire. 
land ; and, in point of fact, Scotland was, 
in respect to local expenditure, as much 
a part of England as was Yorkshire or 
Lancashire. Then Scotland was com- 
ratively a rich country as compared with 
Ireland. Comparing the average indi- 
vidual wealth of the three countries, 
they were represented by the figures 
260, 276, and 110, the latter representing 
the average individual wealth in Ire- 
land. The wealth of Scotland formed 
11 per cent of that of England, and its 
taxation was also 11 percent of the taxa- 
tion of England; so that Scotland could 
not complain of unfair or dispropor- 
tionate taxation in comparison with its 
national wealth. On the other hand, 
the case for Ireland amounted to this— 
that while her wealth only amounted to 
6 per cent, she paid in taxation 9} per 
cent. The question of expenditure in 
Ireland was not the Question before the 
House that evening; but he might re- 
mark that a more unproductive expendi- 
ture could not be imagined. There were 
£4,500,000 spent in Ireland on soldiers, 
Constabulary, the Navy, and naval and 
military pensions. The great military 
countries in Europe, weighed down as 
they were with expenditure, only paid 
29 per cent of their gross income on 
military establishments, while Ireland 

aid at least 50 per cent. What the 
Trish people desired, therefore, was to 
see that Ireland paid only in proportion 
to her wealth. He believed the more 
the case of Ireland was sifted the more 
it would be found that she was paying 
a proportion of taxation largely in excess 
of her capacity. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Zédinburgh) said, 
from the length of time to which this 
debate had extended it was manifest 
that hon. Members regarded the subject 
as one of great importance. His object 
in rising was to make a suggestion so as 
to render the Return as valuable as pos- 
sible. The Motion proposed that the 
Return should apply to Ireland only ; 
but it would be of comparatively small 
value unless they had’ similar Returns 
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from England and Scotland, so that a 
fair comparison might be made of the 
Revenues of the respective countries; and 
that was what he fancied was primarily 
aimed at by the Motion. He would 
suggest that the words “‘ Great Britain” 
be deleted, and that the words ‘“‘ Eng- 
land and Scotland” be introduced. He 
thought it was also desirable that they 
should have information down to the 
latest date; and, as he believed the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury was ready to give 
the figures down to 1885, he would sug- 
gest that this Motion should be altered 
accordingly. During the discussion fre- 
quent reference was made to the large 
amount of money repaid to Ireland for 
expenditure for local purposes. It was 
very important to have the amounts re- 
paid in a similar manner to England and 
Scotland respectively, and he would 
suggest that the Resolution be amended 
with that object. He had all the more 
reason for pressing that, seeing the 
amount repaid or expended in that 
a in Scotland was comparatively 
small. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. J. WILSON, resuming, moved 
to amend the Motion by substituting 
the words “England and Scotland” 
for ‘‘Great Britain,” and extending 
its scope so as to bring the figures 
down to the latest date, and so as to in- 
clude the amounts expended in England, 
Seotland, and Ireland, in aid of local 
purposes. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment made, in lines 3 and 4, 
by leaving out the words “ Great Bri- 
tain,” and inserting the words “ Eng- 
land and Scotland,” instead thereof. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
no objection to the alteration. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this House, 
a Return of the Gross Imperial Revenue of Ire- 
land derived from taxation, and of the popula- 
tion of Ireland for the years 1851, 186i, 1871, 
and 1881, and a like Return for England and 
Scotland for the same years, being in both cases 
4 continuation, in like form, of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 407, of Session 1874. 
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APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE CROWN, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM, in rising 
to call attention to the disparity in the 
salaries and duties of persons holdin 
public offices under the Crown an 
otherwise appointed; and to move for a 
Select Committee 

“To inquire into the method of appointment 
and apportionment of salaries and duties under 
the Crown,”’ 
said, the object which he had in view 
was to see whether he could be instru- 
mental, in however small a way, in the 
reduction of the public burdens. That 
there was room for reduction was evi- 
dent from the fact that the Civil Ex- 
penditure had now reached nearly 
£18,000,000, and he thought very large 
reductions could be made in that sum 
without any injury to the Public Service. 
It was admitted on both sides that the 
country stood in need of economy. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite acknowledged that 
taxation was too high, and he nomen he 
should have their assistance in reducing 
it. On all hands we heard of the serious 
depression under which trade and com- 
merce were suffering. He begged the 
House to recollect the enormous rate at 
which the Civil Expenditure had been 
growing, and as he had the honour 
to represent an industrial community 
(Bristol) which suffered greatly from 
the depression of trade he felt bound 
to try to do something to lighten the 
burdens of the people. The point he 
had especially to establish was that the 
salaries paid were out of proportion to 
the work done. He did not aim at any 
reduction in the salaries of the smaller 
class of public servants; they were 
underpaid. The class at whom he aimed 
were high up in the scale, and received 
very large salaries for little work. The 
higher they went in the scale the higher 
the salaries were forlittle work. The Lord 
Chancellor received £10,000 a-year— 
a sum equal to the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He ventured 
to say that the duty devolving on the 
Lord Chancellor was much less than that 
devolving upon the President of the 
United States, and yet the Lord Chan- 
cellor not only received £10,000 a-year 
while in Office but £5,000 a-year after 
quitting Office. He did not so much 
complain of the salary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor while in Office as he did of his 
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sion. Not only did we pay one Lord 
hancellor in Office, but at the present 
moment we paid two ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors, the late Lord Chancellor having 
earned a pension of £5,000 a-year by a 
service of only seven months. Was 
there any other country in the world 
that would suffer this? There was no 
country in the world with so many highly 
paid servants out of office, and that fact 
alone would justify him in asking for a 
Select Committee to inquire into this 
state of things, and he appealed to the 
House to assist him with a Motion, 
which if carried out would, he believed, 
result in a considerable reduction in the 
public burdens, without any loss of effi- 
ciency. He had referred to the salary 
of the Lord Chancellor. He would now 
pass on to the salaries in the Post Office, 
the Savings Banks, and the Telegraph 
Department. He found there that the 
Controller of the Savings Banks had a 
salary of £900 a-year, while the men 
who did the work had salaries of £150. 
In the Post Office £108,000 was voted 
for superannuation salaries alone. The 


engineer of the telegraphs had £1,100 
salary, while his assistant had £850, and 


the men who did the work only £150. 
Did there not need to be some adjust- 
ment there? He was exceedingly sur- 
prised to find that the King of Greece 
got £4,000 from this country, in addition 
to £20,000 from his own country—as if 
money was no object. Then in the 
Education Department the Chief Inspec- 
tors got £900 a-year salary, and the 
Sub-Inspectors £500 each, and so on 
with the whole army of Inspectors—an 
amount of remuneration out of all pro- 
portion to the work they did. He would 
not trouble the House with entering at 
any greater length into the details of 
this very important subject. It was 
wholly unnecessary for him to take up 
the time of the House by doing so, be- 
cause in order to lay the foundation for 
his Motion for a Select Committee it was 
quite sufficient that he should make out 
a primd facie case, and that, he must 
submit to the House, he had already 
done. He was aware that the question 
of public economy was in the most com- 

etent hands of his hon. Friend the 

ember for the borough of Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), and he need hardly say 
that he had not the slightest wish to 
interfere with his hon. Friend’s conduct 
of a case of which he was so great a 


Mr. Handel Cossham 
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master, and with which he was so tho- 
roughly able to deal. He was aware 
that his hon. Friend had on the Notice 
Paper a Motion somewhat to the same 
effect as that which he was now sub- 
mitting to the House; but he did not 
think that the two Motions would inter- 
fere with each other. On the contrary, 
he was inclined to think that it would 
strengthen the position of his hon. 
Friend if the House would be guod 
enough to accede to the Motion which 
he (Mr. Handel Cossham) was then 
making. He sincerely hoped that the 
House would be good enough to take 
that course. If they did he was in a 
position to pledge himself to lay before 
a Select Committee an abundant array 
of facts in support of his Motion, and of 
the case he was then endeavouring to 
lay before the House. He had, on that 
occasion, taken the course of moving for 
a Select Committee, by whom the subject 
might be carefully investigated, because 
that was, he believed, the only Constitu- 
tional manner in which they could reach 
the object—the promotion of economy 
—which he and those who thought with 
him on this subject had in view. He 
had not made a direct Motion in the 
sense of the opinions he had expressed, 
because he thought that it would in the 
long run save the time of the House if 
he were to submit the facts in his pos- 
session to a Select Committee instead of 
laying them in the first instance before 
the House. If they were laid before the 
House they would rest, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon his statement ; whereas they 
could be sifted and placed beyond dis- 
pute by a Select Committee. He would, 
therefore, rot trouble the House by 
entering further into the details of the 
subject, but would conclude that short 
speech by making the Motion which he 
had already submitted to the House. 
Mr. SAUNDERS seconded the Mo- 
tion. He spoke in the interests of the 
working classes, and protested against 
the constant diminution of the ‘salaries 
of lower clasa officials who worked very 
hard, and the constant increase in those 
of those more highly placed. It was 
the latter, and not the poor letter- 
carriers, in whose remuneration a saving 
ought to be effected. In the Telegraph 
Department, for instance, the Controller 
in London received seven times the 
salary of a first-class telegraphist, 
whereas in Switzerland the Director 
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General of the whole of the telegraphs 
only received twice as much as a first- 
class telegraphist. In Switzerland the 
telegraphs were so well managed that 
with a rate of 10d. for 20 words they 
had been able to repay the whole of 
the original capital outlay for construc- 
tion; and at present, on a rate of 5d. 
per 20 words, the profit provided the 
expense of the necessary apparatus in 
constructing telephones, whereas a 1s. 
rate in this country had not been remu- 
nerative. In Switzerland the Prime 
Minister received only £700 a-year, and 
the other Ministers £500 a-year, which 
was in striking contrast to English offi- 
cial salaries. It was admitted that the 
Swiss Ministry was composed of very 
able men. In the United States the 
same example of economy was seen. 
The Controller of the National Bank, 
who had great powers over the whole 
banking system of the country — the 
finest system in the world—only received 
£1,000 a-year. The rate of the higher 
salaries ought to be diminished, and that 
of the lower raised; and he had, there- 
fore, great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the method of appointment and 
apportionment of salaries and duties under the 
Crown.’”’—(Mr. Cossham.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wiiu1am Harcovrr) said, 
he could assure his hon. Friend who had 
brought forward this Motion that pro- 
posals in favour of public economy would 
meet with no opposition from him. At 
the same time, it was undesirable that 
there should be any misapprehension 
among the public with reference to the 
subject of expenditure on the Civil ad- 
ministration of the country. There was 
a widespread belief that that expenditure 
was largely and unduly increasing. In 
reality it was not doing so. Although 
the work of all the Civil Departments 
had increased enormously in the last 
80 years, the expenditure had not in- 
creased. It was true that the ordinary 
Parliamentary Estimate showed an in- 
crease in the expenditure; but that was 
owing to the inclusion of a number of 
items, such. as increased educational 
grants and grants in aid of local taxa- 
tion which were not strictly covered by 
the phrase, the Civil administration of 
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the country. From a Return (No. 338 

presented to Parliament, it ap 

that in the years 1857-8 the charges for 
Civil administration properly so called 
were £5,931,000, and in 1880 £5,930,000, 
or £1,000 less. That was a fact which 
reflected credit on those who were re- 
sponsible for public economy. Speak- 
ing from his own experience, he could 
assure the House that no longer ago 
than 1859 the work of the Home Office 
was only one-fifth of its work now. 
Armies of Inspectors had been created 
in the last 30 years, and the number of 
Judges had been largely increased, and 
yet so great had been the care taken in 
connection with the Civil Expenditure of 
the country that, as he had shown, there 
had been in 1880 an actual diminution. 
In 1884-5 the sum of the expenditure 
was £6,233,000, an increase of £300,000 
as compared with the year 1857. There- 
fore, in a period of 30 years there had 
been no substantial increase of expendi- 
ture, although four times as much work 
was done. The increase of £300,000 in 
1884-5 was due to the acceleration of 
the Ordnance Survey, which accounted 
for £100,000 ; to the institution of the 
Irish Land Commission, which accounted 
for £110,000; to the purchase of the 
Blenheim pictures, which accounted for 
£65,000 ; to the determination of the 
House to establish a Memorial to Gene- 
neral Gordon; and to grants for the 
South Kensington Museum and the Bri- 
tish Museum, which should rightly be 
placed under the head of education. 
These sums put together amounted to 
nearly £500,000, so that if they deducted 
these exceptional charges they found 
that in 1884-5 the general charges of 
the Civil administration of the country 
were less than they were 30 years ago. 
He warned the House not to be led 
away by illustrations taken from coun- 
tries whose circumstances were very dif- 
ferent from those of the United King- 
dom. The standard of public salaries 
or even ordinary wages in Switzerland 
was not applicable to this country. 
There were many occupations in Switzer- 
land which the working men of England 
would not undertake on similar terms. 
The Government of the United States, 
he was assured, made a great mistake 
by giving low salaries to public officials. 
It was almost impossible in that country 
to induce competent men to accept judi- 


cial posts, as the acceptance of in- 
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volved a great sacrifice of income. There 
were many men who even refused judi- 
cial appointments in the Supreme Oourt. 
He trusted that the public would not be- 
lieve that the subject of the Civil Ex- 

nditure of the country had been care- 
essly treated. A private individual who 
could say that his expenditure in 30 
years had not increased although the 
work conducted by him had increased 
four-fold would certainly be held to be 
a good manager. Now, with reference 
to inquiry into this matter, it was not 
only necessary that things should be put 
right, but that everybody should know 
the real state of the facts. The question 
of appointing a Committee had been 
discussed for a year or two. There was 
a general opinion that the House should 
take some more careful cognizance of 
these matters than could be done in the 
haphazard condition of Committee of 
Supply. He himself in"the Office that 
he held felt very strongly; and he might 
say that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make proposals of that 
kind. He was not at liberty to antici- 
pate what might be done with reference 
to the Procedure of the House; but the 
Government did desire that the Esti- 
mates should be in some form or other 
more fully, more satisfactorily, and more 
completely discussed. He thought he 
might, without imprudence, say that 
they were prepared to embody proposals 
with that object in the new scheme of 
Parliamentary Procedure. He hoped 
that the Proposer of the Resolution 
would be satisfied with that assurance, 
and would refrain from pressing for the 
appointment of a Committee until, at 
any rate, the suggestions of the Govern- 
ment should have been laid before the 
House. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, he 
was satisfied with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and begged leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
sncieatiiibiniai 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bt1z 60.] 
(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, Dr. Commins, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Jesse Collings.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Sir William Harcourt 





Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the pro Ss em- 
bodied in his Bill were simple and un- 
pretending. The first of the objects of 
the Bill was to secure for workmen that 
protection which Parliament, by the Act 
of 1880, desired to give them, but which 
many employers had managed by legal 
chicanery to deprive them of. The fact 
was that many thousands of workmen 
had been deprived of the benefits of the 
Act by being virtually compelled to con- 
tract themselves out of it. The first 
provision of the Bill, then, was to render 
null and void any such contracts. The 
next provision was to secure that the 
employés should not be deprived of their 
right of action by reason merely of the 
fact that as between them and the chief 
employer there was introduced another 
contractor or sub-contractor, with whom 
there might be privity of contract with 
the workman, but who being introduced 
as an intermediary between the chief 
employer and the workman, prevented 
the latter from bringing an action for 
injury sustained by reason of the defec- 
tive condition of the plant or anything 
else as to the condition of which the 
head employer was morally responsible. 
Another provision was that in those 
eases in which notice had in effect been 
given, or in those cases in which it was 
perfectly clear that notice of a formal 
kind was not necessary, it should not be 
incumbent upon the injured party to 
furnish such a formal notice as was re- 
quired by the Act of 1880. Further, 
that it might be in the power of the 
Court to allow an action to proceed, 
even though there might be in the 
notice given to the employer some 
technical defect which, in the strict con- 
struction of law, might be eld to vitiate 
it. He was anxious also that a very 
great injustice which had been almost 
unavoidable under the earlier Act in 
respect of the amount of compensation 
recoverable by an injured workman 
should be removed. In the Act of 1880 
the amount of compensation payable was 
limited to the very trifling sum of three 
years’ wages of a person employed in 
that particular capacity—a provision 
which operated hardly on a youth on 
the eve of entering into receipt of a 
man’s wages, and to remedy that in- 
justice in such cases; but he pre 
posed to limit the amount whi 
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could be awarded in certain cases to 
£150, unless that amount was clearly 
inadequate. He further proposed that 
actions brought by workmen for injury 
sustained should not be removable to 
Superior Courts unless the amount of 
compensation claimed exceeded the sum 
of £200. The next section of his Bill 
defined the word ‘ workman” and 
made it include seamen. He under- 
stood that the representatives of the 
shipping interest were arraying them- 
selves against the proposal, and he had 
tried to find out why this organized 
opposition was threatened. He was 
assured that the shipowners were hostile 
to the proposal not so much because of 
the compensation they might have to 
pay on account of injuries to their men 
in the United Kingdom as on account of 
the uncertain liability they might incur 
with regard to the sailors in their 
vessels in foreign parts. If that were 
the case he would accept an Amend- 
ment exempting shipowners from liabi- 
lity under circumstances in which it 
could be shown that their liability was 
unreasonable in respect of injuries sus- 
tained abroad; though before doing so 
he should like to ascertain the sense of 
the House on this subject. The Bill 
also altered the definition of the term 
“person having superintendence in- 
trusted to him,” as at present, if a 
superintendent were engaged more or 
less in manual labour a sub-employé 
was debarred from obtaining any com- 
pensation from the chief employer for 
injuries sustained. This was in his 


judgment a grievous blot in the Act of | 


1880. Finally, the Bill provided for 


the continuance of the Act of 1880 as} 
| men were entitled to full protection ; but 


amended, and repealed the section which 
said that the Statute should last only to 
the end of the year 1887. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member moved the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a seeond 
time.” —( Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cuartes Russetx) said, he would indi- 
cate what the Government suggested 
for consideration by the House as the 


proper course to adopt in reference | 
A In the first place, he | 
might remark that the Government had | 
|notice to employers and so forth. 


to this measure. 


complete spmpathy with the main object 
which the hon. Member had in view. In 


saying that, however, he wished to’ 








. inst bei 
guard himself against wr Do 5 


to commit the Government on sé 


important points. There was also a Bill 
standing for a second readi 


under the 
i of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), which dealt 
with the same subject-matter as the pre- 
sent measure. It was much shorter 
and not so far-reaching as the Bill of 
the hon. Member opposite. The Actof 
1880 was a new departure in legislation, 
and to a great extent a tentative mea- 
sure, and its principle was at the time 
much debated in that House. He did 
not mean to suggest that the Govern- 
ment intended to withdraw from the 
principle embodied in the Act, far from 
it; but the fact that it was then treated 
as a new departure in legislation and 
as a tentative measure suggested that 
probably the time had been reached 
when it would be very convenient that 
the whole subject should be referred to 
the consideration of a Select Committee 
of the House. The Government sug- 
gested, therefore, that the subject-matter 
of this Bill and of that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth, should be referred to 
a Select Committee. With regard to 
a large class of employés, he thought 
there would be a disposition on the part 
of the House to make it impossible for 
them to contract themselves out of the 
Act; but he said that in relation to the 
narrower definition of the Act of 1880, 
and not to the wider clause of this Bill, 
which wouldinclude clerks and managers 
of businesses, or persons engaged in 
supervision. This might be right; but 
it was necessary to consider the matter 
before making so great a change. He 
agreed with the hon. Member that sea- 


it was clear that different considerations 
applied to that subject-matter than 
those which were applicable to the cases 
meant to be dealt with by the Act of 
1880. It was obvious that to fix liability 
on an employer for the result of accident 
when he could not by any exercise of 
his control or discretion prevent the acci- 
dent presented a very different case from 
that when an employer was or might 
be on the spot. hile he (the Attorney 
General) desired to see the fullest prac- 
ticable protection for so important a class 
as seamen, it might be necessary in their 
case to have special provisions as to 


He wished to guard the Government 
against any announcement of a positive 
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opinion on any of the topics he had re- 
ferred to; but the course which the (to- 
vernment suggested was that this de- 
bate should be adjourned, and that a 
Select Committee of the House should 
be appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the subject-matter of the two Bills 
in question. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
did not understand exactly what course 
the Government recommended—whether 
it was that they should assent to the 
second reading and then refer the Bill 
as proposed, or whether it was that they 
should adjourn the debate on this Bill, 
as well as upon the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth, for the purpose 
of having the principle involved dis- 
cussed fully and fairly before a Select 
Committee. [The Atrrorney GENERAL 
assented.| The latter would certainly 
be the more convenient course. He 
must, however, call the attention of the 
House to the fact that in the Act of 
1880 there was a clause providing that 
it should only be tentative and remain 
in force until the year 1887, in order 
that the country might see how its pro- 
visions worked. Having a great deal 
to do with employers and employed in 
the great manufacturing constituency 
which he had the honour to represent, 
he was quite certain that the great 
object of the House ought tobe to pro- 
mote good feeling between employers 
and employed. Great objection had 
been taken to the Act of 1880, because 
some employers had contracted them- 
selves out of it, and therefore that the 
employed did not get the full benefit of 
the Act. On the other hand, there were 
other questions to be considered, such 
as the habit of employers in Northern 
counties insuring themselves against 
accident. He would not, however, now 
discuss the question at length, for he 
thought the Government, if he under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman 
rightly, had taken a very proper course. 
Before the Act of 1880 was made per- 
petual or an addition made to it, he 
thought that both employers and em- 
ployed had a right to have the question 
fully discussed, in order to see how the 
Act had worked, and how the proposed 
extension of it would be likely to work. 
As he understood it, the proposal of the 
Government was that the whole subject 
of the Act of 1880 should be referred to 
a Select Oommittee, and that the debate 
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on this Bill and on the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth should be ad- 
journed until that Oommittee had re- 
ported. As the Session was still so 
young, there would be ample time to 
discuss these Bills at a later period with- 
out running the risk of not coming to a 
conclusion upon them. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD said, he thought 
that the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down dis- 
tinctly showed that he did not mean any- 
thing like the same as the Attorney 
General, because, as he understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he pro- 
posed that the question of these two 
Bills should be referred to a Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
informed the House that nothing was 
further from his purpose than to sow 
dissension between employers and em- 
pa but in reality he inferred that 

e was not in favour of referring these 
two Bills to a Committee, but of refer- 
ring the general principle involved in 
the abortive Act they were endeavouring 
to amend. That, he hoped, hon. Mem- 
bers would do all in their power to pre- 
vent. The Bill which it was sought to 
amend had seen perilous times in the 
House, and what was the result? It 
was a result of which, speaking as a 
lawyer, perhaps, he ought not to com- 
plain, because he should think it had 
created more litigation than any Act 
passed for many years past. But he 
thought that was the very thing which 
hon. Members who sought to amend 
the Bill wished to prevent. The object 
was to simplify the provisions of the 
Bill of 1880, and to do away with liti- 
gation. The Attorney General had 
alluded to another Bill, likely shortly to 
come before the House, which was in 
charge of the hon. Member for Mer- 
peth; but he (Mr. Lockwood) was not 
aware that that Bill was a better one 
than the Bill introduced that night. He 
believed it agreed in the main with the 
present Bill. He took it that those who 
were interested in amending the Act of 
1880 wished, if they could, to prevent 
the employer from contracting himself 
out of the Act. That was the first great 
principle to be fought for in the amended 
Bill. It was said by those who opposed 
that Bill that this principle would inter- 
fere with freedom of contract. That 
was not the first time they had heard 
about this bogey of ‘freedom of con- 
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tract.”” It was all very well to talk 
about freedom of contract; but he knew 
something about these matters, and he 
would om: what was the freedom of 
contract in the well-known case of the 
Earl of Dudley? It was held that the 
placing of placards up in a colliery 
ound the workpeople to the contract 
contained in those placards. He con- 
tended that when working men came to 
the House and said they wanted pro- 
tection, the House was bound to protect 
them. There were many cases in which, 
with regard to the testing of machinery 
and the limitation of the hours of labour, 
freedom of contract was already inter- 
fered with, and if the working men ex- 
pressed a wish to be protected there 
eould be no further discussion of the 
rinciple of the Bill, and the law must 
be amended in that respect. Another 
question of principle was involved in the 
provision with respect to notice of action. 
Tn ordinary cases persons were not en- 
titled to notice of action; but only cer- 
tain corporations and official persons 
like magistrates were entitled by Statute 
to notice of action. He could see no 
reason why employers should have 
notice of action given to them in respect 
of injuries sustained by their workmen, 
which in 99 cases out of 100 occurred 
on the masters’ own premises. Then 
with regard to leaving the matter to the 
discretion of the Court. He spoke with 
all due respect of the Court and its dis- 
cretion; but he contended that all words 
with reference to discretion had better 
be left out of the Bill, for discretion 
really implied litigation. For his own 
rt, he believed that many hon. Mem- 
ers would be quite willing at once to 
go toa division on the principle involved 
in this Bill and the Bill introduced by 
thehon. Member for Morpeth, and that 
if they did so they would be in a better 
position than if they referred the Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutz- 
DERS) said, that he had been invited to 
state explicitly the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the course to 

etaken in respect to this Bill. Her 
Majesty’s Government thought that the 
subject-matter of the Act of 1880 and 
the subject-matter of this Bill and of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) should be referred to one 
Select Committee. For that purpose he 





should that this Bill should be 
adjourned for a reasonable time, until 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
could be brought forward and read a 
second time. In that way all questions 
would be placed before the Select Com- 
mittee for their consideration. It was 
not possible to refer both Bills to a Seleet 
Committee at once; that course could 
only be taken when the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth had been read a 
second time. It would be much better, 
therefore, to refer all questions to a 
Select Committee, which, it was pro- 
bable, might be appointed within the 
next month or six weeks, by which time 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Mor- 
peth might be reached. He might say 
that he made this proposal in no spirit 
of hostility to the present Bill; but it 
appeared to him that the Select Com- 
mittee ought to have the whole subject 
before it. If it was necessary now to 
decide the question, he should express 
himself in favour of the principle of 
this Bill. The Act of 1880 required 
amendment in several matters, including 
the power to contract out of it and as 
to the cigar aw of the amount which 
employers might be compelled to : 
a enol Gdee ay Sioun to 
allow an inquiry to be instituted into 
the whole iia. with the assurance on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
that they agreed with the general prin- 
ciple of this Bill. He would remind 
the House that before the end of this 
Session a Bill ought to be passed dealing 
with the Act of 1880, and it would be 
better for the Select Committee to have 
the whole matter before them than a 
Bill dealing with only one part of the 
question. Before 1887 an Act must be 
passed renewing or continuing or other- 
wise dealing with the Act of 1880; and 
it would be much more convenient, 
therefore, that the Select Committee 
should deal with all questions. He 
trusted that the House would adopt the 
plan proposed by the Attorney General, 
with the assurance that the Govern- 
ment would appoint a Oommittee to 
deal with the whole subject. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS rose toa 
point of Order. He wished to know 
whether, if this Bill were read a second 
time, it would be possible immediately 
afterwards to read the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth, on the ground 
that the smaller would be included in 
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the less? [Loud laughter.| He meant 
that the less would be included in the 
great. He also wished to know whether 
it would be possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to give a guarantee to the 
House that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee before it had 
passed the second reading ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the second 
question put to him by the hon. Member 
was not one for him to decide. With 
respect to his first question, he could 
only state that it would not be pos- 
sible to anticipate the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: This is a ques- 
tion which, beyond any other, ought to 
be discussed in a spirit of good temper 
and moderation by both sides of the 
House. There is one important class— 
namely, the colliers employed in our 
coal mines, whom we are bound to take 
into our consideration. No class of men 
is more worthy of consideration than the 
working collier who pursues hig calling, 
day after day, contending with the 
forces of nature and mechanical science 
under circumstances of the utmost 
danger and difficulty. It must be re- 
membered, in discussing questions of 
this kind, that it is essential to the wel- 
fare of the working man that the capi- 
talist should be seeure of the capital he 
advances, and that he should be en- 
couraged to invest his fortune in dan- 
gerous occupations rather than invest 
it in Consols and Railway Debentures. 
[** Question!””] This is the Question ; 
and I beg to tell those hon. Members 
who cry ‘‘ Question!” that the sooner 
they devote themselves to the subject 
before the House the better. In the 
constituency which I represent (Wigan) 
there exists a large insurance fund, 
consisting of contributions both from the 
masters and men. In consequence of the 
existence of this fund the men are able 
to contract themselves out of the Act, 
and the masters are not forced to come 
under its provisions. The contract con- 
sists in this—that the masters contribute 
25 per cent of the fund ; and the advan- 
tages which the collier gains under this 
condition of things is, that when an ac- 
cident happens, involving loss of life or 
injury, there is no uncertainty, delay, 
or legal cost involved, but the injured 
man, or, in the case of a death, his re- 

resentatives, come upon the insurance 
und the very next day. There is a 
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certainty that advantage may be taken 
of the fund without any deduction what- 
ever for the heavy cost which always 
attends the initiation of legal proceed- 
ings. I appear here to-day on behalf 
of the colliery proprietors ; and I wish 
to remind the House that in many cases 
when an accident happens in a colliery 
all evidence of carelessness or negligence 
is swept away by the accident itself. I 
believe it would be found in many cases 
that if this insurance fund were alto- 
gether done away with, and if the sole 
reliance of the working collier was to be 
upon this Act, when a grievous misfor- 
tune happened, he would by the act of 
this House in passing the present Bill 
be entirely deprived of all remedy in the 
hour of his greatest misfortune and his 
deepest need. We ought not to allow 
ourselves to be carried away by fervid 
appeals to our sympathy; but we are 
bound to have regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, and to bear in mind 
that the working collier himself gains 
great and signal advantage by being 
able to contract himself out of the Act 
as now allowed by law. Not only is he 
allowed to do so, but he is almost en- 
couraged to enter into a contract. As 
regards the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Donegal (Mr. A. O'Connor), I do not 
wish to discuss it at any length. I was 
certainly surprised to hear the opening 
speech of the hon. Member who intro- 
duced the Bill. He said at the begin- 
ning of his speech, if I rightly under- 
stood him, that the subject had not been 
well discussed hitherto ; and towards the 
end of his observations he informed us 
that the matter was thoroughly debated 
in 1880, and that little more was to be 
said upon it on the present occasion. 
The fact is, that although the period of 
the Session was somewhat advanced the 
Committee stage of the Bill occupied a 
considerable time, and the Bill was de- 
bated carefully clause by clause, nay, 
almost word by word. There are only 
one or two points which I think it is 
necesssary I should mention before I sit 
down. The first is a matter alluded to 
by the hon. Member—namely, that most 
difficult question of responsibility. It is 
clearly out of the question that every em- 
ployer should be rendered liable under 
this Act for the misconduct of every one 
of his work-people. I know no subject of 
greater difficulty, or one more worthy 
of being investigated by a Select Com- 
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mittee. Then comes a vexed question, 
which the hon. Member has ae men- 
tioned—namely, the extension of the 
principle of the Bill to other classes, in- 
cluding sailors. That is a subject of 
large dimensions; and not only is it a 
large, but it is also a very difficult sub- 
ject to handle, and will require careful 
searching out. I am unable to say whe- 
ther the hon. Member behind me, the 
Member ‘for Ormskirk (Mr. Forwood), 
wishes sailors to be included in the Bill; 
but he will probably address the House 
upon that part of the question, as I have 
no title to speak on their behalf. I do 
hope that, whatever change may be made 
in the law, the Statute will be such 
that it will not, and cannot, break down 
in practice. I trust that it will be so 
clear in its terms that no intelligent 
working man in this country will have 
the slightest difficulty in ascertaining 
the meaning of the Statute under which 
he pursues his calling. Then, again, 
supposing the law, after our delibera- 
tions are concluded, leaves any freedom 
in the matter, I trust that it will be a 
real and true freedom, so that if any 
man contracts himself out of the Act he 
will do so of his own free will for his own 
liberty. [‘‘No!”] Ido not understand 
these interruptions from the other side 
of the House. Iam speaking in favour 
of the freedom of the working man ; and 
if hon. Members challenge my observa- 
tions I would ask what is the kind of 
liberty they desire to give to the work- 
ing man? Another point is that the 
notiee, if notice is to be given, should 
be of a simple character, and not fenced 
about by technicalities or the institution 
of artificial machinery; nor should it 
contain any of those snares which are so 
prejudicial in daily practice to the artizan 
class of our population. I was reluctant 
to rise ; but ? felt it my duty to take 
part in the debate, and I certainly do 
ope that a temperate discussion, which 
I have no doubt will take place upon 
this Bill in the course of the present 
Session, will result in placing the law 
in a satisfactory position—that the capi- 
talist may be encouraged to invest his 
capital, and that the working man may 
feel secure from loss in pursuit of a 
hazardous and dangerous occupation. 
TazCHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Wiu1m Harcourt): I 
wish to make a suggestion to the House 
which I think would meet the views of 
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both sides of this question. I think 
that all with the observations of 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary that it is desirable, in some form or 
other, that the whole Act of 1880, and 
not merely the part of the subject in- 
cluded in this Bill, should be reported 
upon by the Committee. It would bea 
most convenient course that the Com- 
mittee should inquire into the whole 
subject. On the other hand, Gentlemen 
who are in favour of this Bill, being, as 
I think, a large majority of the House, 
desire that the course may be taken in 
this case which is sometimes taken by 
the House—namely, that the Bill should 
be read a second time; and then, since 
it is onlyZa°short time before the Bill of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt) will come up for diseus- 
sion, and, as I think, no one would de- 
sire that a Bill pro by my hon. 
Friend should be excluded from the 
consideration of the Committee, it would 
only delay the decision of the Commit- 
tee a short time if we were to wait until 
we read that Bill also a second time, and 
referred it as well to the Select Commit- 
tee. I would suggest, further, that it 
should be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee that they have power to inquire into 
the operation of the whole of the Act of 
1880, and thus enlarge the power of the 
Committee, so that they may be able to 
deal with the whole subject, as well as 
with both Bills. I think that would be 
a satisfactory way of bringing the whole 
topic under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. If this course is acceptable to 
the House, I think we should read this 
Bill a second time, on the understanding 
that within a short time the whole sub- 
ject will be brought under the considera- 
tion of the Committee. 

Mr. BURT: I have for many years 
taken a very keen interest in the subject 
now under discussion, both before I be- 
came a Member and since I became a 
Member of the House. Together with 
my hon. Friend the late Mr. Macdonald, 
I took an active part in advocating the 
measure which is now the Act of 1880. 
I believe that that Act has produced 
great benefits to the working people. 
Those who advocated it did so not 
merely as a means of getting com- 
pensation for widows and orphans, but 
generally for securing the safety of the 
workmen themselves ; and the universal 
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spectors of Mines, and those who are con- 
nected with Benefit Societies and Trade 
Unions among the workpeople, is that 
the Act has been invaluable as a means 
of protecting life and limb in connection 
with industrial occupations. Well, Sir, 
the main difficulty or cause of dissatis- 
faction which has arisen in connection 
with the Act is that a certain number of 
employers have compelled their workmen 
to contract themselves out of the benefits 
of the Act. Asa body, the employers have 
accepted the Act loyally, and those who 
have contracted themselves out of it are 
quitethe exception. As far asthe working 
men and the Trade Unions are concerned, 
their desire is to have the Act made com- 

ulsory. As the House knows, in the 
ast Parliament as well as in this I in- 
troduced a measure to deal with the 
subject. It went to a division in the late 
Parliament, and I was defeated by a very 
large majority. With regard to the Bill 
which is now before the House, and 
which has been introduced by the hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor), 
I may say that I entirely approve of it, 
and I can say that with the less hesita- 
tion, because the hon. Member has really 
appropriated the provisions of my Bill 
and embodied them in his, although his 
Bill deals also with some other matters 
which, in my opinion, it is desirable to 
deal with, but which I had omitted. Asfar 
as I am concerned, I am quite prepared 
to accept the proposal which has been 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—namely, to read this Bill a second 
time, because it is very important that 
we should affirm the principle of the 
measure by assenting to the second read- 
ing. With regard, however, to my own 
Bill, I must make an appeal to the Go- 
vernment. I beg to thank hon. Mem- 
bers who have spoken approvingly of 
the provisions of that Bill; but I would 
point out to them that the position in 
which the measure now stands is not a 
very advantageous one, and therefore 
I hope the Government will afford me 
facilities for having it read a second time. 
I do not think it will be necessary to 

ress the matter at any length; but I 
fo e that Her Majesty’s Ministers will 
endeavour—and I think they can do it if 
they like—to give facilities for having 
the Bill read a second time, after which 
I think it would be of advantage to the 
complete and satisfactory settlement of 
the whole question that the subject 
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should be remitted, as has been sug- 
gested, to the Select Committee that will 
sit upon the present Bill. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: TI have 
listened with great pleasure to the re- 
marks which have fallen from the hon, 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), and I 
think it would be most satisfactory that 
the Bill of the hon. Member should also 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
Select Committee, because at the last 
Election it was that Bill which was be- 
fore the constituencies, and to which the 
attention of candidates was directed. 
Indeed, I am sorry to find that the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Morpeth has 
been postponed for that of the hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) ; 
but I am glad to hear from the hon. 
Member that he does not object to the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Donegal, 
and that it practically coincides with the 

rovisions of his own measure. That 

eing so, I freely accept what has fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and I hope that, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested, the two Bills will be 
referred to a Select Committee, so that 
the same Committee may deal with them, 
and with the Act of 1880, and present a 
Report to the Houseon the whole subject. 
I have always been averse to power 
being = to any persons to contract 
themselves out of an Act of Parliament. 
If we pass an Act of Parliament we pass 
it for the whole of the Realm, and not as 
a voluntary or permissive Act for any 
persons to contract themselves out of. 
That was the view which I took in re- 
gard to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
and other measures of a similar nature. 
At the same time, I should be extremely 
sorry to put unadvisedly any compulsion 
on those masters who, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) has just 
pointed out, have acted so well towards 
their workmen in the contracts they have 
made with them, and from whom the work- 
men have got more than they could have 
obtained under the Act. I refer to such 
cases as that of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company and certain 
large brewers, who have provided for 
their workmen in a much better way 
than they are provided for under the 
Act of Parliament. We must take care 
that, in preventing workmen and masters 
from contracting themselves out of the 
Act, we do not put an end to those salu- 
tary contracts which now exist, in many 
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cases, between masters and workmen. It 
is on this ground that I think the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
Like the hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 
8. Powell), I may say that many of my 
constituents are affected by the Bill ; and 
it is one of those matters to which 
my attention was frequently called 
during the General Election. Questions 
were put to me in reference to the 
propriety of amending the Act in the 
direction proposed by the Bill introduced 
last year by the hon. Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt). There is one other 
int to which allusion was made by my 
~ and learned Friend the Member for 
York (Mr. Lockwood)—namely, the 
question of notice. I agree with my 
hon. and learned Friend that there is 
no reason why, in actions of this sort, 
there should be notice any more than 
in any other action. The notice should 
be the same as is required under Lord 
Campbell’s Act in the case of com- 
pensation, and there should be no further 
limitation than there is in actions gene- 
rally. With regard to the other details 
of the Bill, it is not necessary that I 
should detain the House by any criti- 
cism ; because, as the whole matter is 
going before a Select Committee—not 
only this Bill, but the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth-—together with 
the Act of 1880, there is every hope that 
there may be produced by that Com- 
mittee and laid before the House a 
measure which will place the whole 
question upon a satisfactory basis. 
Mr-STUART-WORTLEY: I must 
confess that in this matter Her Majesty’s 
Government appear to have no very de- 
finite idea of the course which should be 
adopted. Ten minutes ago the promise 
made on their behalf in regard to this 
Bill and the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) was that they should 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
that pending that reference there should 
be an adjournment of the present debate. 
But, for some reason which is still con- 
cealed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, that 
proposal to adjourn the debate has now 
been abandoned; and we understand 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
unable to divest himself of the instincts 
which possessed him when at the Home 
Office, now intervenes and overrides the 
decision of his Colleague the Home Se- 
cretary ; and we are told that the Bill 
should now be read 4 second time, 





“No!”] Iam in the recollection of 
e House; and I am pre to main- 
tain, in the presence of hon. Members 
who heard what passed, that there was 
a distinct understanding come to, at the 
instance of the Home Secretary, that 
there should be an adjournment of the 
debate. But, however that may be, the 
effect will be slight so far as the merits 
of the Bill itself are concerned. Those 
whoarefriendly tothe principleofthe Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and those who de- 
sire an extension of the provisions of that 
Act, know that the time must shortly ar- 
rive when it will be necessary to decide 
whether that Act shall be made perpetual 
or beallowed to lapse; and along withthis 
consideration will have to be considered 
the question of its extension, or whether 
it shall be made more restrictive in its 
character. Whether the Bill is now read 
a second time or not, the object of those 
on behalf of whom the late Home Secre- 
tary has spoken is that the Committee to 
whom it is referred should get to work 
at once, and that hereafter the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), 
who is, I should say, the real patentee 
and person with a true right to ask the 
House to consider the subject, should 
also be referred to the same Committee. 
The Select Committee will then be in a 
position to consider and take evidence on 
the whole subject, including the ques- 
tion of the actual operation of the Act of 
1880, which has now been working for 
five years. There seems to me to be 
really very little difference between the 
two proposals; and I do not see why 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
had so much difficulty in making up 
their minds in the matter. We are per- 
fectly willing that the Bill should be now 
read a second time on the understanding 
that hereafter the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth, which stands on the 
Paper, but not in a very favourable posi- 
tion, for to-morrow fortnight, should be 
referred to the same Committee. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
CrutpErs): I can only say a few words 
with the indulgence of the House; but 
if hon. Members will allow me I will 
explain how the matter stands. We 
propose that the present Bill should be 
deferred after it has been read a second 
time—[‘‘ No!” }—that in the meanwhile 
a Select Committee shall be appointed, 
and that the two Bills—the one now 
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before the House, and that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt)—be referred to the Committee. 
There can be very little difference in 
reading this Bill a second time on the 
understanding that the Bill of my hon. 
Friend is also read a second time, and 
that, in the meantime, aSelect Committee 
be appointed to consider both Bills. 
When the Bill shall have been read a 
second time, I shall move to refer it toa 
Select Committee, and that it be an In- 
struction to the Committee that they 
have power to call witnesses, and to in- 
quire not only into the two Bills sub- 
mitted to them, but also into the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. The Committee 
will be at once appointed, and when the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) has been read a second 
time I shall move to refer that Bill also 
to the same Committee. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: This being 
the first occasion on which I have had 
the honour to address the House, I desire 
to make only a few remarks, the more 
especially because several hon. Members 
who sit near me on this side of the 
House do not approve of the course 

roposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 

otwithstanding the explanation which 
has been given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, there cannot 
be a doubt that the Government have 
executed a serious change of front as to 
the course to be taken on this Bill. They 
began by agreeing to the suggestion that 
the debate should be adjourned for the 
purpose of having both measures referred 
to a Select Committee. That, I think, was 
a proposal which was made by two Mem- 
bers of the Government—namely, by the 
Attorney General and by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. At that 
moment in comes the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and then we find that the 
whole thing is to be reversed. Itis very 
hard for us to know what the reason of 
this change of front is. I can only con- 
ceive that the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment must have used his influence with 
the right hon. Gentleman who is now, in 
the absence of the Prime Minister, occu- 
pying the position of Leader of the 

ouse, in order to induce the right hon. 
Gentleman to make that change of front. 
But if we cannot approve of the action 
of the Government, neither can we—and 
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the course taken by the Leaders of the 
Opposition. We had reason to believe 
that the proposal to adjourn the debate 
was welcomed by the Front Bench 
below. It was our desire that the 
difficult questions involved in the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and therefore I approved of 
the suggestion to refer this Bill to a 
Select Committee; but I did not approve 
of the proposal to first read the Bill a 
second time, for that would pledge the 
House to its principle, of which I and 
others on these Benches disapprove. 
That principle involves the very com- 
mon Radical nostrum of compulsion. 
Compulsion, in my opinion, is a princi- 
ple which is noxious, except where it is 
unnecessary. Let me remind the House 
that in speaking on the question of com- 
pulsion the hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill spoke of the Ground Game Act, 
passed in the last Parliament. The 
reason why that Act is not more noxious 
than it has been is because it was en- 
tirely unnecessary, the condition of agri- 
culture having been such that tenants 
could exact what terms they liked from 
landlords without the intervention of 
the Act. With regard to the present Bill, 
it is by no means in the interest of the 
employers that I am speaking. I be- 
lieve that to pass a Bill of this kind 
would be directly against the interests 
of the workmen. I was talking the 
other day to a colliery owner in Lanca- 
shire, and he told me that when the 
Employers’ Liability Act was passed, in 
the last Parliament, he called his men 
together, and said to them—‘‘ I do not 
wish in any way to defraud you, and 
therefore I would suggest that we 
should try this Act.” And, conse- 
quently, they tried the Act of Par- 
liament for a year, and at the end of 
the year the men all went to my friend 
and asked him to be allowed to contract 
themselves out of the Act. [A Jaugh.] 
Hon. Members may laugh—in fact, they 
do laugh—but, as a matter of fact, it was 
a very reasonable ground on which the 
men objected to the Employers’ Liability 
Act. The point is this—although, on a 
matter of this kind, I speak with the 
greatest humility—on the occurrence of 
an accident to one of the men heis obliged, 
in nearly every case, to bring an action 
at law in order to recover the compensa- 
tion due to him under the Act. If he 


I say it with due humility—approve of cannot prove negligence—which I am 
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told it is very difficult thing indeed to 
do—he has not only to bear all the in- 
jury which the accident may have in- 
flicted on him, but to pay the costs as 
well. Consequently, the man thinks 
twice, or even thrice, before he goes into 
a Court of Law to exact compensation. 
The men prefer very much the voluntary 
method of getting compensation for an 
accident through the action of a mutual 
Insurance Company. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen seem to think they may have the 
benefit of both syetems. But they ought 
to remember that an Act of a compulsory 
kind is very unpopular indeed with the 
masters, and that the tendency of it will 
be to prevent the masters from giving 
the assistance they now give to the in- 
surance funds. If that is the case the 
men would have to fall back on the 
Compulsory Act, and, if so, I wish them 
joy of it. I think I have said enough to 
show that there are very good reasons 
why many Members on this side of the 
House should object to the passing of 
this Bill. But I think that is a question 
which may justly be referred to a Select 
Committee, provided the House does 
not bind itself to the principle of the 
measure before the Committee has sat; 
and, therefore, I have the honour to 
move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Viscount Cranborne.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
think that the action which has been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
places us in a very considerable diffi- 
culty in regard to this matter. I am 
unfortunate enough not to have been 
present in the House in the early stage of 
the debate, so that I did not hear what 
fell from the Attorney General, and I 
only heard part of what fell from the Home 
Secretary ; but I understand that what 
passed was this—The original policy of 
the Government was precisely that 
which has just been suggested by my 
noble Friend behind me—namely, that 
the whole policy of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act should be considered formally 
and completely by a Select Committee, 
and for that reason they proposed the 
Siowesanens of the debate on this 
Bill, and further proposed that, at a 
later stage, the Bill and the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 





Burt) should be referred to the con- 
sideration of that Select Committee. 
That proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was, I understand, accepted as a 
fair and proper mode of dealing with 
the question. Subsequently, however, 
it was objected to by some Members 
sitting on the other side of the House, 
and also by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill). It was objected to first 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
York (Mr. Lockwood), who spoke with 
considerable force against the principle 
of freedom of contract, although I am 
not quite sure that the hon. and learned 
Member would support interference with 
freedom of contract if applied to his own 
Profession. It was also objected to by 
other hon. Members who addressed 
themselves to the subject. The result 
of that was that the Home Secretary 
said he approved of the principle of 
the Bill now before the House; but, 
at the same time, he approved of an 
adjournment. That was a certain step 
in advance. There was further debate, 
and then the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rose and said he approved of the 
principle of the Bill, which led him to 
support the second reading on the pre- 
sent occasion, thereby entirely departing 
from the understanding arrived at with 
my right hon. Friend. I confess that I 
was not a little puzzled by what had 
passed up to that stage; but I was still 
more puzzled when my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) accepted that proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
does appear to me that, by agreeing 
to the second reading of the Bill, the 
House commits itself to the principle of 
that Bill—that being an old and well 
understood rule. Now, what are the 
principles of the Bill? I must not debate 
them on this Motion; but they are 
principles which, to my mind, are of 
vitul importance in the settlement of the 
question ; they are principles which, if 
carried into effect, would fatally interfere 
with those advantages which my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Staf- 
fordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) has told the 
House have been given to the employed 
by many employers of labour, and 
which he expressed his great desire to 
maintain. If that be so, the House is 
asked this evening to assent to a prin- 
ciple of no little importance when it ac- 
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cepts the second reading of this Bill. It 
seems to me to be a matter of real neces- 
sity that this question should be tho- 
roughly sifted and investigated. Next 
year it must be dealt with by Parlia- 
ment, and it is so difficult a matter 
that no inquiry can be too thorough 
or too searching—I was almost going 
to say too long—[‘‘ No!” ]—if you can 
secure its final and satisfactory settle- 
ment. Butif that inquiry is to be under- 
taken, surely it should be approached, 
so to speak, with an open mind. Surely 
it should be approached without the 
preliminary acceptance of any principle 
as to a change in the law, especially a 
change of such great importance as 
would be effected by the Bill which is 
now before the House. I must say, for 
myself, it does appear to me that the 
suggestion of a Select Committee is a 
very proper and necessary suggestion ; 
but that the Committee should be ap- 
pointed without reference to this or any 
other Bill—in point of fact, that it 
should go into the inquiry 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is now discussing the Main 
Question, which is irregular upon a 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
beg pardon. I will only say, in conclu- 
sion, that it appears to me, the adjourn- 
ment of the debate having been at first 
suggested by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as the mode in which they pro- 
ae to deal with the subject, it would 

e wise for the House to adhere to that 
peepee By doing so they would 
eave the whole question open, as it 
ought to be left open, for the considera- 
tion of the Committee. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourt): The 
Government do not defend the literal 
consistency of the course which has been 
taken either on this or that Bench. If 
it were desirable—which I have no wish 
to do—to enter into recrimination on this 
subject, I should say that the late Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) took 
one view, that the late Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) took another, and that 
then the Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) reverted to the 
old position. With regard to the Go- 
vernment, there is no doubt that my 
right hon. Friend suggested that the 
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whole subject should be referred to a 
Committee. As the debate went on our 
views underwent a modification. I am 
not in the least ashamed to confess it, 
and it is frequently the case in debates 
in this House that as they go on opi- 
nions become modified. What is the 
use of debate in this House unless it is 
to modify views? The Government, how- 
ever, stand in a very different position 
with reference to the substance of this 
question from right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. My right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State has affirmed that we 
agree with the principle of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite does 
not agree with the principle of the Bill; 
at all events, he has not yet made up his 
mind. As regards the Government, the 
only question affecting them is one of 
procedure with reference to a matter 
upon which we are agreed in principle. 
I quite admit that it would be a different 
question if we were agreed upon the 
principle. My right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary suggested that it would 
be consistent with the opinions of the 
promoters of this Bill and the Bill of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt) that a particular course 
should be taken. The supporters of the 
principle of the present Bill demurred 
to that course being taken. I think it 
was perfectly reasonable that we should 
consider that objection, seeing that we 
agree with them in the main substance 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and some of his Friends, in- 
cluding the noble Lord the Member for 
Darwen (Viscount Cranborne), whom 
we heard with satisfaction, expressed 
opinions that were altogether different, 
and opinions with which we do not 
concur. But there are further stages of 
the Bill after it leaves the Select Com- 
mittee on which it will be possible to 
raise any question as to principle; and, 
indeed, in the Select Committee itself it 
will be quite possible to do so. There- 
fore, hon. Gentlemen opposite are not 
precluded by any means from further 
opposition to the principle of the Bill. 
Under these circumstances, and after 
the concurrence of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley), the late Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, I do 
not think that hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on that side of the House have any right 
to complain of the course we have taken. 
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My right hon. Friend said the difference 
between us was so infinitesimal that it 
was not worth discussing. There is no in- 
tention of acting in any way unfairly to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, or on this side 
of the House, who demur to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, seeing that they will 
be able to discuss that principle here- 
after. And therefore I hope, on the 
whole, that without any warmth of feel- 
ing on the subject the course which I 
have suggested will be adopted. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken does not often succeed in throw- 
ing oil upon the troubled waters, and 
he has certainly not succeeded in doing 
so to-night. He has not only thrown 
overboard the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, but he has also 
thrown over a former Colleague of his— 
Lord Monk Bretton—because, when Mr. 
Dodson (now Lord Monk Bretton) 
had charge of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill in 1880, he brought it forward as a 
tentative measure, for the express pur- 
pot of having it reconsidered after it 

ad been in operation for a few years. 
The object which I had in view in 
assenting to the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, and the object of the adjournment 
itself, was to provide that the inquiry 
of the Committee should be deferred 
until it could have the opportunity of 
considering that which Lord Monk 
Bretton said in 1880 ought to be con- 
sidered—namely, how far the Act had 
answered its purpose before it was made 
final, or its provisions extended. The 
whole object of the adjournment, which 
is the Question upon which I am at the 
present moment speaking, was in order 
to afford a proper opportunity for having 
the whole matter discussed. I sug- 
gested that the debate should be ad- 
journed for the purpose of securing the 
appointment of a Gommittee, and that 
the Committee should sit without the 
principle of this measure having been 
affirmed by the House in the first in- 
stance. [“Order!”] If Iam out of 
Order the Speaker will correct me. I 
say that the object with which the ad- 
Journment of the debate was suggested 
in the early part of the evening was 
this—that before we assented to the 
principle of the Bill by reading it a 
second time we might have the expe- 
rience of the Select Committee, together 
with the evidence adduced before them, 
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and the conclusion they may arrive at, 
whether the principle of the Employers’ 
Liability Act ought to be extended or 
not. That was the sole object I had in 

roposing the adjournment of the de- 

ate; it is the reason why I shall sup- 
port it now; andit was the reason why 
the suggestion was accepted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. It is simply 
because other hon. Members have made 
other suggestions that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has proposed a different 
course, although he did not hear a word 
of what was stated in the earlier part 
of the discussion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Witt1am Harcourt) : I beg 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He 
is mistaken. I have been present 
throughout the debate, and I heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
glad that I was mistaken. I am only 
sorry that my remarks had no effect 
upon him, and I am still more sorry 
that the arrangement proposed by the 
present Home Secretary had so little 
effect upon him that he was induced to 
get up half-an-hour afterwards and 
make a different proposal altogether. 

CotoneL BLUNDELL: As a new 
Member addressing the House for the 
first time, I would claim its indulgence. 
As an employer of labour who has 
loyally accepted the Act, I rise for 
the purpose of expressing my convic- 
tion that it is for the interest of the 
working man himself that he should 
have the power of contracting himself 
out of the Employers’ Liability Act. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. and gal- 
lant Member is not addressing himself 
to the Question before the House, which 
is that the debate be now adjourned, 
and not the Main Question. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN : 
I have listened with the greatest atten- 
tion to the remarks which have been 
made by the late Home Secretary oe 
R. Assheton Cross); but I am bound to 
say that they failed to carry any con- 
viction to my mind. I understand him 
to say that there is a difference of opi- 
nion between two right hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Front Bench, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has thrown 
overboard the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; but I am bound to 
say that, so far as I caught the remarks 
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of both of those right hon. Gentlemen, 
I cannot find the smallest possible dif- 
ference in their action. The question 
dealt with by the Bill has the greatest 
interest for many of the constituents I 
have the honour to represent. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman is travelling 
from the Question. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Coroner BLUNDELL: Under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, as it now 
stands, the workmen are able to contract 
themselves out of it. Now, I think that 
that is a very proper thing ; and the sys- 
tem of insurance which has been estab- 
lished, and to which the employers con- 
tribute, is of the utmost advantage to the 
workman. It provides for him when he 
is sick, and also for his widow and 
orphans if he has the misfortune to be 
killed. I see no objection to a provision 
in the Act rendering it illegal to make 
it a condition of employment that a work- 
man should contract himself out of the 
Act, provided he may do so if he thinks 
it his interest ; but I would point out that 
in dangerous occupations, such as that of 
coal-mining, the injuries inflicted upon 
the workmen which can by any pos- 
sibility be imputed to the negligence of 
the employer are infinitesimal—pro- 
bably not more than 5 or 10 per cent. 
But many accidents occur in which the 
injured workmen suppose that negligence 
can be so imputed, and the consequence 
is that there is an enormous amount of 
litigation. So much is that the case 
that in 1884 the claims made were four 
times as great as the compensation ob- 
tained by the workmen. Therefore, it 
is of the utmost importance that upon 
the Select Committee which will have to 
consider the provisions of this Bill this 
vital question should be carefully sifted 
to the bottom, because I do not disguise 
from myself that many workmen sup- 
pose that the question of safety is in- 
volved. But in dangerous occupations 
like coal-mining there are Acts of Par- 
liament passed, like the Mines Regula- 
tion Act, which are intended to protect 
the workmen; and if they fail to give 
them protection they should at once be 
amended. I have dwelt strictly upon 
this single point, because I feel that it 
is the very essence of the Bill now before 
us. 


Sir Henry Havelock- Allan 
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Oartain VERNEY: I have only one 
remark to address to the House. I am 
anxious to say a word on behalf of a 
class of workmen who are entirely un- 
represented in this House—the class of 
seamen. I understand that when the 
Bill passes a second reading it is under- 
stood that the principle of it has been 
thereby affirmed; and I hope that, in 
this case, it will be also understood that 
part of the principle of the Bill which 
we are about to affirm to-night is that 
seamen shall be brought under the pro- 
tection of the measure. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I hope the House 
will extend to me the indulgence which 
is usually afforded to a Member who 
rises to address it for the first time. I 
may say that I appear here in a dual 
capacity, seeing that I have the honour 
to represent a large body of men who 
are engaged in coal-mining, and that I 
have also the further privilege of repre- 
senting another large body of men who 
are interested in the provisions of this 
Bill—I mean the shipping interest. 
With regard to the colliers,I must admit 
that I originally took the view that they 
were better off by entering into an 
arrangement with the mine owners by 
which an insurance fund was provided, 
under which a collier, in the case of an ac- 
cident which, whether it came within the 
Employers’ Liability Act or not, would 
receive compensation. But upon discuss- 
ing the matter with the workmen them- 
selves I found—and I honour them for 
it—that they put in the forefront their 
anxiety to make compulsory the neces- 
sity of protecting life and limb, and that 
it is not with them a mere question of 
compensation. They desire to come 
under the Act in order that they may 
best protect the mines in which they 
work and their own lives fzom accident. 
Therefore, I feel that as regards the 
principle of the Bill, as far as it applies 
to that class of workmen, it is desirable 
that it should be affirmed, and distinctly 
affirmed. But there is another point in 
the Bill which is quite novel, and which 
has not been considered, I believe, in 
this House before—namely, the refe:- 
ence to seamen. Now, I would ven‘ure 
to suggest to the House that the position 
of the seamen and that of other work- 
men are not analogous. As regards 
workmen employed in general trade, 
their work in mines or buildings is 
carried on under the eye and under the 
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inspection of their own master or a fore- 
man. But with regard to a ship, the 
yessel is sent to sea with all that is 
necessary tv equip her and render her 
seaworthy. The owner provides the best 
officer and master he can command to 
control that ship; but once it has left the 
ort and gone away from his sight, he 
fee no further opportunity of exercising 
that vigilance and constant control over 
her which the owner of a factory or of a 
coal mine has, whose works are conducted 
under his own immediate inspection. 
As the great national shipping industry 
has not been alluded to to-night, per- 
haps I may be allowed for a moment or 
two to place before the House the exact 
osition of the shipowner, and the dif- 
= which exists between his posi- 
tion and that of the manufacturer 
and colliery proprietor. The manufac- 
turer proceeds with his work under 
little, if any, inspection ; but the case is 
vastly different with the shipowner. 
The law recognizes that there are great 
dangers attending the voyages of a ship ; 
and from the day that a man makes 
up his mind that he will build a ship 
until the day that ship leaves her 
port the shipowner positively hands 
himself over body and soul to the in- 
spectorship of the Board of Trade. He 
draws his plans and makes out his speci- 
fications, and he has to submit those plans 
and specifications for the approval of the 
Board of Trade. I am speaking now of 
the steam shipowner. Then he has to 
obtain from a Government Department 
a certificate that the vessel has been 
built, prepared, and equipped in a 
manner sufficiently strong to insure her 
safe navigation. Even then the ship- 
owner has not a free choice as to whom 
he shall employ in the conduct and 
navigation of the ship; but he is bound 
to employ a master or engineer officer, 
who must have submitted himself to an 
examination by an inspecting officer of 
the Board of Trade and received a cer- 
tifoate as to his qualification. A ship 
sent to sea is thus, from first to last, 
under the control of a Government De- 
partment. When the vessel goes to sea 
under the direction of a duly certificated 
master, she passes absolutely away from 
the control of the owner; but if this 
Bill passes, in the shape in which it is 
now before the House, the owner will 
me responsible for every act and 
deed of the officers he employs which 
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may be construed to have been in any 
degree an act arising from negligence on 
the part of the master or other certi- 
ficated officer so approved by the Board 
of Trade. Now, Sir, it is very difficult 
to determine what is negligence and 
what is an error of judgment on the 
part of the master or officer navigating 
the ship. We have hundreds of cases 
investigated year by year before the 
Wreck Commissioners, whose duty it is 
to ascertain whether the master has 
navigated his ship in a seamanlike man- 
ner, or whether the accident or loss 
arose from some cause not under the 
control of the owner, or master, or 
officers. It is one of the most dif- 
ficult points the Wreck Commissioners 
has to decide where comes in the question 
whether the master was guilty of neg- 
ligence in navigation, or whether he was 
only guilty of an error of judgment. In 
order to show the House how difficult 
and how intricate that question is, I may 
say that it may turn upon a point whe- 
ther the master has cast his lead every 
hour or every two hours, or upon other 
matters perfectly out of the control and 
altogether beyond the cognizance of the 
owner. If the Court holds that the 
master ought to have taken a cast of his 
lead every hour, and that he only did it 
every two hours, he is held to have been 
guilty of negligence ; and it is proposed, 
under this Bill, even if the ship may 
have gone to the bottom, that for such 
an act of technical _— the owner 
of the ship shall be liable for three 
years’ wages in the case of every man 
who was on board that vessel. That 
means, in the case of some of our large 
Atlantic liners, something like £30,000. 
I think, therefore, that the House will 
consider that it is a subject of deep 
importance and great moment, and one 
that is not to be decided hastily or 
without careful consideration. There is 
another point in the Bill to which I must 
also call attention. It makes the owner 
responsible, under Section 3, for the neg- 
ligence of every person who may have 
been entrusted by him with the duty of 
seeing that the ways, means, works, 
machinery, and plant are in a proper 
condition. Now, large employment is 
found -by the owners of vessels—and I’ 
may say at once it is the only pro- 
fitable employment for owners at the 
present day, in trading abroad, visiting 
the home port seldom, but making 








voyages inter-colonial, or from port 
to port abroad. Under this Bill the 
master ‘abroad will select probably 
the best engineer and the best work- 
people he can find to effect any repairs 
that may have to be done in a foreign 
country, but of whom the owner at 
home has never heard before. If such 
workpeople do their work negligently 
or inefficiently, under this Bill the 
owner at home is made responsible for 
acts over which it is impossible that 
he can exercise any{control whatever. 
Now, Sir, the Employers’ Liability Act, 
to which this is to be a supplement, 
clearly and distinctly sets out {that by 
reason of the negligence of any person 
in the service of the owner certain 
penalties shall be incurred. One effect 
of this drastic legislation will be to in- 
crease what, I think, is a very unwhole- 
some practice for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the Act, and I will point it out to 
the House in this way. The Limited 
Liability Act is frequently adopted in 
regard to the ownership of a vessel. 
The owners of a vessel constitute them- 
selves into a single Company with fully 
paid-up shares. If that vessel goes to 
the bottom the whole of the capital com- 
prised in the shares goes with it, and 
there is nothing left to represent any- 
body against whom a claim for compen- 
sation under the Act can be made. The 
effect will be to do away with the private 
ownership of vessels, which still very 
largely prevails in this country, and to 
force every owner to take advantage of 
the unwholesome provisions of the 
Limited Liability Act in regard to the 
ownership of vessels. The result would 
be that instead of giving protection to 
the sailors the owners would absolutely 
escape scot-free, owing to the desire 
which would spring up to evade the 
provisions of the Bill. I have pointed 
out these practical points—I hope the 
House will consider them practical points 
—for the purpose of directing the atten- 
tion of the Select Committee, which I 
hope will be appointed to consider this 
measure, to the important fact that it in- 
volves a new departure as regards the 
question of seamen, and requires very 
careful attention at the hands of any 
Committee which may be appointed. 
In regard to the general principles of 
the Employers’ Liability Act, so far as it 
affects the pocket interest, in forcing 
manufacturers and others who employ 


Mr. Forwood 
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labour to provide good machinery and 
appliances, I cordially sympathize with 
the object of the Bill. All I hope is, that 
the House will not allow their sentiment 
to run away with their reason, and in- 
duce them to strain a point against the 
general interests of the country. 

Mr. MacINNES: The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite has called attention to the 
ease of seamen. May I, with the per- 
mission of the House, say a few words 
in regard to another class who have not 
been referred to to-night—I mean the 
railway employés, because no body of 
workmen will be more largely affected 
by the provisions of the Bill than those 
with whom I happen to be connected— 
I mean the London and North- Western 
Railway Company. I desire to say a 
few words as to the position of the men 
under that Company, and under private 
firms who have made similar arrange- 
ments. I came down to this House en- 
tirely prepared to support the second 
reading of the Bill. Like hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, I found, on facing my 
constituents, that there was no question 
regarded by them as of more general 
interest. Over and over again my at- 
tention was called to the principles of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt); and I have always claimed 
to myself the right in Committee, after 
the Bill should have pasesd a second 
reading, to bring forward the case of 
the railway servants, with regard to 
which I havespecial knowledge. Thehon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor), 
who moved the second reading of the 
Bill, said that practically the railway 
servants in this country were morally 
compelled to contract themselves out of 
the y wee deste Liability Act. Now, I 
wish to tell the House that in regard to 
the very large body of men employed 
by the London and North-Western Rail- 
way that accusation does not hold good. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: The 
hon. Member must excuse me. I do 
not think I committed myself to the 
statement that the great body of railway 
servants were compelled to contract 
themselves out of the Act; but what I 
said was that hundreds of thousands of 
workmen in the country were compelled 
to contract themselves out of it. 

Mr. MacINNES : I beg the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon if I have misrepresented 
him. I was quite aware that he had 
not alluded specially to railway work- 
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men ; but as they are a large body, and 
will undoubtedly be affected, I con- 
cluded that his observations applied to 
them. Now, the position of the railway 
servants, with whom I have the honour 
to be connected, is this. When the Act 
of 1880 beeame law, the London and 
North-Western Railway Company called 
their men together by delegates from all 

s of the country, and placed a 
scheme before them for their considera- 
tion. They were not asked to adopt it 
hastily. On thecontrary, they were re- 
quested to go back to the country and 
consider it carefully through their dele- 
gates. Some weeks were spent by the 
men in so considering the scheme. At 
the end of that time they returned, and 
accepted the proposition placed before 
them by an enormous majority of no less 
than 32,000 in favour of accepting it, 
against 59 individuals who were unwill- 
ing or indisposed to accept the terms 
ofthe Company. The proposal was by 
no means framed with any idea that the 
Company would benefit their pockets. On 
the contrary, in the proposals made by 
the Company the shareholders were re- 
quired to make a large grant from their 
resources. Indeed, the proposal was of 
such a character that instead of spend- 
ing a matter of some £3,000 a-year, 
which was the utmost that could have 
been possibly claimed under the Act, a 
very much larger sum was voluntarily 
contributed by the shareholders of the 
Company. Although I entirely agree 
with the principle of this Bill, and think 
that we ought not in this House to pass 
permissive Acts—that if an Act of Par- 
liament is good we ought to pass it, and 
if it is bad that we ought to repeal it, 
but that we ought not to allow permis- 
sive legislation—I think that the inte- 
rests of men who in large numbers have 
accepted the terms offered to them, both 
in this and in similar cases, should be 
fairly considered when the Bill goes 
before the Committee. A suggestion 
has been made in some quarters which 
seems to me to be worthy of conside- 
ration—namely, that in cases where in- 
surance funds exist the firms which 
have created such insurance funds should 
have public inspection applied to them. 
Freedom to contract themselves out of 
the Act should only be conceded when 
a satisfactory certificate was obtained to 
prove that no compulsion was being 
used towards the workpeople. It may 





be said that such a proposal is in the 
nature of a compromise; but I would 
point out that it is offered in the inte- 
rests of the men themselves, who, in the 
case of the servants of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, in 
such a large proportion as 32,000 
against 59, after full consideration, ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the ar- 
rangement proposed for their acceptance. 
It appears to me that in affirming the 
principle of the Bill we ought to reserve 
to ourselves the right in Committee to 
consider and deal with this point in the 
way I have suggested. Even if the 
clause were introduced, I have said that 
the arrangement made by the London 
and North-Western Railway Company 
is such that the shareholders contribute 
under it a larger sum than they can be 
called upon to pay under the Act. The 
arrangement has been in existence for 
five years, and with that experience the 
Directors are ready to refer to their 
books and accounts, which will estab- 
lish the correctness of what I have 
stated. 

Sirk JOHN COMMERELL : Ifit were 
not for the speech of the hon. Member 
for Ormskirk (Mr. Forwood) I should 
not have risen to address the House on 
this subject; but having some expo- 
rience as a sailor I trust I may be allowed 
to occupy a few minutes in stating my 
views upon the question of bringing 
seamen within the scope of the Bill. If 
I believed that it would be for the benefit 
of the seamen themselves that they 
should be brought under the Act I 
should at once agree to the principle; 
but I believe, having regard to the 
vicissitudes of a sailor’s life, that it 
would not be so. What the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ormskirk said is perfectly true ; I 
quite agree with him that it is manifestly 
impossible for a shipowner in Eng- 
land to have any knowledge of what 
is going on in connection with his ship 
in a foreign part. Supposing, for in- 
stance, the engineer is invalided, or 
dies, the captain of the ship gets the 
best engineer who can be found in the 
port to do the work; but bad may be 
the best. Instances may occur of aman 
losing his arm or his leg ; but is it right 
that the shipowner should be taxed to the 
extent of three years’ pay for an accident 
over which he has nocontrol? Itis just 
the same in the case of sailing ships. 
Upon the ocean, thousands of miles away 
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from England, with only one officer on 
deck in charge of the vessel, what may not 
happen. How can the owners tell, if a 
man falls off a yard, whether it is caused 
by a rotten brace or by a shift of wind? 
Ican assure the House that these matters 
are not easily dealt with at sea, nor can 
they be easily judged of afterwards. 
Sailors are, as a class, not partial to 
lawyers. There is, I believe, a good 
understanding between owners and sea- 
men at the present time, and I trust 
that the harmony which exists between 
them may not be disturbed ; but I believe 
that the result of bringing shipowners 
under this law would be that this har- 
mony would be very much interfered 
with. Sir, there are many of my bro- 
ther officers here, more than ever there 
were before; and I say that we arrogate 
to ourselves, notwithstanding the remark 
of one hon. Member who has spoken, 
that we represent in this House sailors 
just as much as officers and shipowners, 
and as long as we remain here we shall 
continue todo so. For these reasons I 


object to shipowners being brought 
under the Bill. 

Srr JOHN GORST: Sir, I can assure 
my hon. Friends below the Gangway 


that my speech shall be very short. I 
apologize for my temerity in speaking 
on this subject, and as one of a class 
said by the gallant Admiral who has 
just spoken to be peculiarly obnoxious 
to sailors. I venture to make some ob- 
servations to the House on behalf of 
seamen. I should not do so if I were 
sure that the gallant Admiral the Mem- 
ber for Southampton (Sir John Com- 
merell) was an adequate Representative 
of seamen. I have an idea that there is 
a difference with regard to this matter 
in the Navy as compared with the Mer- 
chant Service, and that ordinary seamen 
do not look at it in the same light as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. I have 
been a supporter of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act since the time when it was 
first brought into this House; and I re- 
member, when I had the honour of a 
seat below the Gangway on the opposite 
side, that it was supported at the time 
by some Gentlemen opposite who are 
now most eloquent in the denunciation 
of its principles. I should also like to 
say that those who have been ardent 
and consistent supporters of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act have never been 
able to understand why seamen have 


Sir John Commerell 


been excluded from its provisions. Ar- 
guments have been adduced by the 
Attorney General (Mr. Charles Russell), 
my hon. Friend the Member for Orms- 
kirk, and the gallant Admiral who has 
just sat down, against the Bill, which 
are just as applicable to the case of 
miners who worked below ground as to 
seamen. In answer to the Attorney 
General’s statement, I should like to ask 
what control the representative of a 
Mining Company in London has over 
miners working underground in North- 
umberland? Ifa shareholder in a mine 
is to be made liable for the negligence 
of managers and overlookers under these 
circumstances, I say that you should 
apply the same principle as you apply 
to him to owners of ships. If the law is 
good in one case it is good in the other. 
But, Sir, I happen to know that the ex- 
clusion of seamen from the benefit of 
the Act of 1889, which astonished us so 
much at the time it was originally pro- 
posed by a Liberal Government, was no 
matter of principle at all. I know how 
it came about, and I will tell the House 
how it came about. The right hon. 
Gentleman now President of the Local 
Government Board, who at that time 
was President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), had two 
Bills before the House—one the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, and the other a 
Bill making certain regulations with 
reference to the shipment of grain 
cargoes for the better preservation of 
life at sea. The Grain Cargoes Bill, 
which passed into law in 1880, was 
opposed by a large number of ship- 
owners, who represent always an import- 
ant interest in this House; and it was 
desired to buy off those shipowners, if it 
could be done, that seamen were ex- 
cluded from the Employers’ Liability Act. 
They said—‘If you exclude us from 
the Employers’ Liability Bill we will 
withdraw our opposition to the Grain 
Cargoes Bill.” Well, Sir, the bargain 
was made, and the opposition of the 
shipowners to the Grain Oargoes Bill 
was withdrawn, and a clause was intro- 
duced into the Employers’ Liability Bill 
that it should not apply to seamen. 
That is the reason why that extra- 
ordinary anomaly was introduced. I 
should be glad if this Bill were to do 
away with that anomaly, for which, in 
my opinion, no justification can be found. 





I trust the House will excuse me for 
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having stood for a few minutes between 
them and a division; but after the 
speeches made by the hon. Gentlemen 
to whom I have referred I think it 
right to say that there are some Mem- 
bers on this side of the House who are 
not in favour of continuing this ano- 
maly. 

Mn. STORY-MASKELYNE: I have 
listened attentively to hon. Gentle- 
men on these Benches representing a 
very important body in this country— 
—namely, the Railway Directors, and 
through them the railway shareholders. 
He has expressed the opinion that 
Railway Directors hold on this ques- 
tion. I beg, Sir, to ask the atten- 
tion of the House to another body of 
men who are connected with the railway 
industry of the country, neither Direc- 
tors nor shareholders—I mean the 
employés. I have the honour to repre- 
sent a very large number of that class of 
persons; and I venture to think that, 
when inquiry is made amongst them and 
if they are represented on the proposed 
Committee, it will be found that there is 
another side of the question than that 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northumberland (Mr. MacInnes) has 
put forward. I know that what I am 
saying will find its echo when that Com- 
mittee is called together; and therefore 
I ask that when that takes place the 
Committee will be so carefully consti- 
tuted as to include not only those who 
represent capital and Railway Directors, 
but that there will be upon it persons 
who can speak the voice, language, and 
feelings of persons employed in mines, as 
well as that very important class, the 
railway employés, in whom this House will 
recognize some of the most valuable and 
reliable of those who administer to the 
wants of the public. 

Sirk MIOHARL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I thought, for reasons I ventured to 
submit to the House, that the wisest and 
safest course which the House could 
adopt with reference to this question 
was the adjournment of the debate, as 
originally suggested by Her Majesty’s 
Government. But when I found that 
the strong opinion of the House was 
against that proposal, I recommended 
my hon. Friend not to press his Motion 
toa division; and, Sir, although I still 
hold strongly the opinion that it would 

better, in the interest of a fair and 
adequate solution of this great ques- 





tion, that we should not pledge our- 
selves to anything before the inqui 
of the Committee which Her Maj 8 
Government have undertaken to ap- 
point, and, therefore, am still saperen 
to the second reading of the Bill, yet 
I shall content myself, as I trust my 
hon. Friends behind me will also con- 
tent themselves, by saying ‘‘No” to 
the Question, without putting the House 
to the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE : Sir, repre- 
senting, as I do, a nautical as well asa 
shipowning community, I desire to say 
why I intend to abstain from voting to- 
night on this question. I shall abstain 
from doing so because of the proposed 
inclusion of seamen in the Bill for which 
a second reading is asked. I will yield 
to none in my anxiety to promote the 
welfare of seamen, no less than of ship- 
owners; and, therefore, I intend to 
withhold my judgment until the Bill 
is considered in Committee. In the 
meantime, I protest, Sir, against the 
inclusion of seamen within the scope of 
the Bill, after the very short debate 
which we have had upon the question 
to-night. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to inquire 
into the operation of ‘The Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880.’ ”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Sir, I 
have no objection to urge to the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to con- 
sider this Bill, because I am more than 
gratified by the support of the principle 
of the Bill which I have obtained from 
Her Majesty’s Government. But I wish 
to point out that it is further proposed 
to refer to the Select Committee not 
merely the Act of 1880 and the Bill 
which has just been read a second time, 
but also the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt). Weshould re- 
member that the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth cannot be referred to 
the Select Committee until it has been 
read a second time, and that there is no 
reasonable prospect of its being so read 
on the day for which it is put down. 
It is, therefore, clear that a second read- 
ing cannot be secured for it at any very 
early date; and I wish to ask the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Childers) whether he proposes that 
the Select Committee should, so to speak, 
rest upon its oars, practically doing 
nothing, until the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth has been read a second 
time, or proceed to business as soon as 
possible? I should also be glad to hear 
that Her Majesty’s Government will be 

repared, if the Bill of the hon. Member 
or Morpeth is not read a second time 
on the 10th of March, to afford some 
facility for its early reading, so that 
there may be no delay. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Curtpers): Sir, with regard to the last 
question of the hon. Member for 
East Donegal, I could not undertake 
to give any facilities respecting the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt). It is proposed to refer the Act 
of 1880, as well as the Bill of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth when 
it has passed the second reading, 
to the Select Committee ; but I do not 

ropose that there should be any delay 
in the matter whatever. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to inquire 
into the operation of “The Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880 :'’—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 






MINES RATING BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Warmington, Bill to 
render owners of Mining Royalties and Dues 
liable to Local Rates, and to amend the Rating 
Act, 1874, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Warmington, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. Cobb. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

The Select Committee on Public Accounts 
was nominated of,—Sir Watrer Banrretor, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowrer, Sir Jonn Gonrst, Mr. 
Jacxson, Mr. Lane, Sir Jonn Lussocx, Mr. 
Maeniac, Mr. Anruur O’Connor, Mr. Rircuts, 
Mr. Rrianps, and Mr. Szery.—(Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’vlock. 


{COMMONS} 





Hr. Arthur O° Connor 





Utterances. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 24th February, 1886. 





Their Lordships met for Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 
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MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issvep—for the 
Battersea Division of the Borough of Bat- 
tersea and Clapham, v. Octavius Vaughan 
Morgan, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 

Pusiic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Married Women (Maintenance in Case of 
Desertion) * [111]; Payment of Members* 
{112}; Land Tax Commissioners’ Names * 
[113]; School Fees of Non-Paupers* [114]; 

ncome Tax Administration Amendment * 
(115]; Merchandise Marks Act (1862) Amend. 
ment * [116]. 

First Reading—Mines Rating * [110]. 

Second Reading —Copyhold Enfranchisement 
[26]; Metropolitan Board of Works, (Water 
Supply, &c.) [34], debate adjourned ; Lunacy 
(Vacating of Seats) * [85]. 

Withdrawn — Metropolitan Board of Works 
{Keeping of Firewood) *| 81]; ‘Tenure of 

‘own Houses (Ireland) [11]. 


MR, OOTAVIUS VAUGHAN MORGAN. 

Ordered, That the Order [19th February} 
appointing a Select Committee to consider whe- 
ther Mr. Octavius Vaughan Morgan is dis- 
qualified from sitting ont voting as a Member 
of this House, be read and discharged.—(Sir 
John Lubbock.) 


QUESTION. 


EXTRA PARLIAMENTARY UTTER- 
ANCES—SPEECH OF LORD RAN. 
DOLPH CHURCHILL AT BELFAST. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

with reference to the reply the right 
hon. Gentleman made to his (Mr. Sex- 
ton’s) Question on Friday last, Whether 


the Government have provided them- 


selves with an official report of the 
speech delivered at Belfast on Monday 
night by Lord Randolph Churchill? ~ 
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Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Jonn Mortry): I gave the suggestion 
of my hon. Friend the consideration 
which I thought it deserved. The re- 
sult was that, on the whole, we might 
trust to the importance of any utter- 
ances of the noble Lord in Belfast to 
justify us in being confident that they 
would be reported in the ordinary way. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
wn wee 
TENURE OF TOWN HOUSES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brxz 11.] 
(Mr. Crilly, Mr. Small, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr, 
Peter M‘Donald, Sir Thomas Esmonde.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. . 


Mr. CRILLY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
would ask the indulgence of the House 
for a very brief period, while he tried to 
explain, as well as he could, the provi- 
sions and principles of the very simple 
measure, the second reading of which 
he asked the House to pass. It was a 
measure that affected the well-being and 
the prosperity of a large section of the 
community of Ireland. There was no 
doubt existing in the minds of those 
who had followed the development of 
events in Ireland that there had grown 
up, and was growing up still in that 
country, a firm belief that the law 
affecting and regulating the tenure of 
houses in towns required alterations of 
a radical and sweeping character. A 
few years ago the demand was put for- 
ward with not very much strength, nor 
in a very earnest manner; but that day 
the demand for reform in the law re- 
lating to house property in towns in Ire- 
land was made by a very large number 
of the people of Ireland, and by a very 
large number of powerful organizations 
in many of the chief towns of that coun- 
try. This was not, however, exclusively 
an Irish question, or an Irish grievance, 
as was proved by the fact that, almost 
in every Session during the last four or 
five years, a Bill, dealing in one way or 
another with the question of house 
tenure, in so far as it affected England, 
had been introduced into the House 
either by the hon. Gentleman who was at 

ent Under Secretary of State for the 
ome Department (Mr. Broadhurst), or 
by the noble Lord who, a short time ago, 
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was rather favourably known as Secre- 
tary of State for India, but who was 
now less favourably known as the Chief 
Apostle of Light and Leading to the 
ditch-liners of Ulster (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). The hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department being now a Member of the 
Government, they might trust that the 
interests of the urban population in 
England would be adequately looked 
after and served. Therefore, the Irish 
Party need only turn their attention to 
Ireland. This question included several 
matters in connection with — subject 
which a very great man ein Ire- 
land would ike to pon verse with. 
They only asked the House, however, 
to affirm the principle that tenants of 
houses in towns should, like tenants in 
agricultural holdings in Ireland, be en- 
titled to compensation for any improve- 
ment that they might make. If they 
desired to go outside the question 
affected by the measure before the 
House, they might deal with very great 
and pressing questions relating to the 
tenancy and rentals in towns; because 
it was quite clear to those who were 
familiar with the social life of the Irish 

eople that the same causes which had 
Soa operating in Ireland amongst the 
agricultural classes to make them com- 
plain of the burden put upon them in the 
shape of excessive rents had also been 
operating, to a large extent, amongst the 
urban population. The depression of 
trade, the absence of employment, want 
of capital, and the insistance of large 
landlords in obtaining excessive and op- 
pressive rents in many parts of the 
country had induced in Ireland a strong 
feeling that, on this question, a very 
radical change should be effected. The 
Party to which he had the honour to be- 
long did not desire, in dealing with this 
question of house tenure, to prevent a 
legitimate return for honest outlay. If 
a man thought well of sinking his 
capital in house property they had cer- 
tainly no objection to his getting a re- 
turn, in the shape of fair interest, on 
his invested capital; but what they 
maintained was this—that calculating 
and heartless speculators in house pro- 
perty in Treland should be compelled to 
seek for their coveted profits and exces- 
sive nye in directions other than in the 
tills of struggling shopkeepers, or the 
pockets of held greased artizans. In deal- 
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ing with this question ; they might also 
refer to the question of leaseholders, and 
it seemed to them to be a monster injus- 
tice that in many of the towns in Ireland, 
as in many of the towns in England, a 
man might own plots of land in certain 
localities, and by letting them for terms 
of 50, or, perhaps, 90 years, should be 
entitled, after the lapse of that term, to 
absolute possession of the property 


which had been erected on those plots | j 


of land by the industry and labour of 
another man, and that he should thus 
acquire an interest in a property to the 
making of which he had contributed no- 
thing at all himself. They might also 
deal with the question of taxation of 
vacant houses ; but they did not in that 
Bill desire to touch on these large re- 
forms. They did not seek to deal with 
these important phases of that very im- 
portant question ; but he asked them to 
accept this small and trifling measure, 
which, however small and trifling, had 
as its bases right and justice. They 


were convinced, in introducing the mea- 
sure and in supporting it, that until the 
duties of those landlords were defined 
by some legislative means or another— 
because they believed that household 


property, as well as landed property, 
ad its duties as well as its rights—that 
they could not deal satisfactorily or 
finally with the great problem of the 
housing of the poor, or of the providing 
of better accommodation for the labour- 
ing and artizan classes. Therefore, he 
submitted this measure, the second read- 
ing of which he now asked the House to 
pass, with the hope that the Govern- 
ment would see their way to accept it 
from his hands. As he had said, it was 
onlya small measure. They simply asked 
that they might assure the tenants in 
towns in Ireland who had made improve- 
ments that they should be entitled, at 
the expiration of their tenancies, to 
compensation for their improvements. 
The House had already affirmed the 
principle of the Bill over and over 
again; and they now only asked to 
have extended to houses in towns in 
Treland the same principle and the 
same rule which had already been re- 
cognized by the Irish Land Act of 
1870. There was no reason why the 
breathing of a rural atmosphere should 
confer privileges not enjoyed by an 
urban population. They asked to solve 
the question by the simple method of 


Mr. Crilly 


{COMMONS} 





extending to the houses in towns in 
Ireland the Compensation Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870, and of every Act 
amending or affecting it that hed bess 

ed since 1870. The feeling in Ire. 
and was very strong upon the matter. 
They all knew of the hundreds and 
thousands of dilapidated dwellings in 
towns that were to be seen by anyone 
who took sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject to investigate their condition. They 
also knew that that state of things was 
due, in a great measure, to the fact that 
the landlords of these houses and of these 
towns—who were very frequently ab- 
sentee landlords—would not effect any 
improvements in these residences of the 
tenants; and, on the other hand, they 
knew very well that the tenants them- 
selves would not—nay, dare not—effect 
any improvements, for the simple and 
wise reason that if they effected any im- 
provement in their houses, the landlords, 
with the rapacity for which Irish land- 
lords were notorious—[‘‘ No, no!’’}— 
to those who said ‘‘ No!” the records of 
the Land Commission amply proved the 
accuracy of his statement—the land- 
lords, with that rapacity for which they 
were notorious, would at once step in 
and confiscate those improvements which 
had been made by the tenants. The 
Land Act of 1870 provided compensa- 
tion for disturbance as well as improve- 
ments; but that Bill only sought com- 
pensation for improvements. He thought 
that was a moderate and fair proposal— 
some might think too moderate. In the 
unreformed Parliament, the Bill, when 
in the charge of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan), was defeated 
by only eight votes, and a Motion fora 
Committee of Inquiry into the subject 
was lost last year by only one vote. He 
trusted that reformed House would re- 
cognize the fact that all that was sought 
for by the shopkeepers and artizans and 
labourers in towns in Ireland, who 
laboured that day under so many disad- 
vantages, was a simple act of justice, and 
that it would not go forth to Ireland that 
this measure of justice was refused. It 
was an historical fact that when the Land 
Question was first introduced, many years 
ago, the only principle affirmed in that 
introductory measure was that of com- 
pensation for disturbance. The measure 
was, like other beneficial measures for 
Ireland, rejected in the Upper House; 
and they had to wait until the ring- 
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ing of the chapel bell compelled them to 
pass the Act of 1881, and thereby give a 
measure of justice to the long-suffering 
tenant farmers of Ireland. Therefore, 
he trusted he would not, in submitting 
this measure to the House, meet with a 
refusal. He submitted it to the House 
with confidence that the principles of 
justice it contained would commend 
themselves to hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
and he trusted that it would be told in 
the records of that House that when the 
second reading of this just measure was 
moved it was accepted willingly by the 
Government, and passed by a majority 
of the House. He would conclude by 
moving the second reading. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that the Bill was 
a short and simple one, and dealt with 
only one of the items which it might 
embody—namely, that the tenant and 
leaseholder should be entitled to com- 
pensation for any improvements effected 
by him; but he, for one, wished it had 
been made fuller and more comprehen- 
sive. The condition of town leaseholders 
in Ireland was one that called for re- 
dress. It was a question second only to 
the great agrarian question. He had 
a pretty extensive knowledge of Ireland, 
and had been in almost every town in 
that country. Consequently, he spoke 
with full knowledge and authority of 
the condition of all these towns. He 
could, to begin, speak with a special 
knowledge as to Kingstown, the place 
where he resided, which was known to 
some people as the Brighton of Ireland. 
It was originally but aa unimportant 
fishing village. Few speculative gen- 
tlemen thought it would be a good 
place to build upon with a view of profit. 
Subsequently, the lords of the soil, when 
the importance of the place developed, 
exacted exorbitant ground rents, and 
enforced hard terms from those who 
built on the plots. As the leases fell in 
the property and capital of the builders 
which had been invested would be con- 
fiscated by the lords of the soil—Lord 
De Vesci and Lord Longford. He 
hoped Lord De Vesci would send an- 
other communication to the Prime Mi- 
nister, setting out the state of things on 
his own property in Kingstown. He 
had reason to believe that Lord De 
Vesci and Lord Longford were not likely 
to deal very liberally with matters that 
appertained to themselves. He knew 
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one case in which a professional man, a 
solicitor, living close to himself in Cla- 
rinda Park, who spent £1,000 on a 
house, and who had, 15 years before the 
expiry of his lease, applied for a renewal, 
and was told, in reply, that he would get 
his renewal, but on very different terms 
from those under which he then held— 
that he would have to pay an increased 
rent for the remaining 15 years, and 
at the expiration of the lease would 
have to pay a further increase of rent, 
so that a premium was put upon the 
man’s expenditure by the landlord. He 
could say something about Queenstown 
as well as Kingstown; but he would 
leave that town to be dealt with by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Fox), who was inti- 
mately acquainted with it. He would 
refer, however, to some other cases. 
Take Killarney, for instance. Killarney 
was famed all the world over for its 
magnificent, its unequalled scenery ; but 
what appearance did the town itself pre- 
sent—the centre of this fairyland? It 
presented an appearance of dilapidation, 
squalor, and misery. Why was that? 
Simply because the lord of the soil 
would not give renewals of leases to the 
present holders except on such terms as 
Lord De Vesci exacted ; and the holders, 
therefore, were not foolish enough to 
expend money on improvements which 
might afterwards be confiscated by the 
landlord. They, therefore, abstained 
from expending money in the improve- 
ment of the premises, or in keeping 
them in a tolerable state of repair, 
through fear of being evicted. The pro- 
prietor of the town was Lord Kenmare, 
who held a position in Her Majesty’s 
Government—a model of what an Irish 
landlord was. He (Mr. M‘Donald) had 
no hesitation in saying that the state of 
things in Killarney was a discredit and 
a disgrace to Irish landlordism, and it 
was only typical of the state of things 
in Ireland all over. When a member 
of the Local Board in Kingstown, he 
initiated a movement for the purpose of 
gathering information in reference to 
this question of town leases. A series of 
printed questions were sent to the Town 
Clerks, the Clerks of Unions, and the 
Clerks of Petty Sessions in Ireland, 
and such men as would be likely 
to give correct information, and seve- 
ral hundred replies were received. 
He did not think that this question 
would come on so soon, and, therefore, 
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he did not prepare an analysis of these 
replies; but he applied to the Town 
Clerk of Kingstown for that informa- 
tion, and this morning he received a 
reply from him. He would now read 
that reply to the House, and some of 
the extracts from his analysis. He 
would take first a case in which there 
was perfect security for house tenants, 
and show the effect of that security upon 
the town. Take the case of Lisburn. 
The reply was— 


“Dear Mr. M‘Donatp—I send you a few 
extracts which I have selected at random from 
the replies sent me some time ago by different 
Town Clerks and Clerks of Unions regarding 
the tenure of property in towns. You will be 
able to perceive that, in the very few cases in 
which the tenants are sure of being allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of their outlay, the towns are 
in a flourishing condition, as, for instance, the 
town of Lurgan. On the other hand, those 
towns in which the tenants have no such secu- 
rity are in almost all cases in a state of dilapi- 
dation. In the town of Lisburn the usual tenure 
of building leases is fee-farm grants. Renewals 
are granted on reasonable terms. The conse- 
= is that the town is in a prosperous con- 

ition.” 

Now, he desired to say that the town of 
Lisburn was solely owned by Sir 
Richard Wallace; and he should say 
that where honesty and justice, as be- 
tween landlord and tenant, had come 
under his notice it was mainly confined 
to the North of Ireland. He was only too 
happy to bear testimony to that fact. 
Now, take another instance—the case of 
Wicklow. The reply was— 

“In the town of Wicklow the leases vary 
from 31 to 99 years. Renewals of leases are not 
granted ; the property being brought into the 
market and given to the highest bidder on the 
expiry of the original lease. The result is that 
the tenants abstain from making any improve- 
ments except such as are absolutely indispen- 
sable to nerd quewy requirements, the property 
is deteriorated, and the town in a state of ruin 
and decay; or, at least, all progress is effectu- 
ally prevented, the natural effect of which is a 
stagnation of business.” 


He would take now a Western town; 
and, considering the state of that town, 
he was not surprised that the hon. and 
“ Member for the Division (Colonel 

olan) in which it was situated took 
such an interest in this subject. The 
reply was— 

“In the town of Tuam no leases are granted, 
and consequently no renewals. The result is 
dilapidated houses, lack of trade, want of com- 
fort, the rain coming down in some shops owing 
to the neglect of the landlords to keep the roof 
in repair. Persons having no leases are, of 
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course, afraid to improve their houses lest their 
rent should be raised.” 


The reply from Dalkey was— 


“Tn the town of Dalkey the leases are for 99 
years. Renewals are granted on the following 
conditions : — The landlord (Earl Carysfort) 
sends his own valuator, who values the premises, 
He deducts one-third of the valuation, and the 
remaining two-thirds are then settled as head 
rent, to be paid by the tenant for 99 years.” 


He would now take the town of Bally- 
mena; and he was sorry to say that 
Ballymena was not in as good a condi- 
tion as the other Northern town to which 
he referred. The reply was— 


“In the town of Ballymena—Lord Waveney, 
landlord—the leases are for 91 years, and re- 
newals for 61 years. The landlord when mak- 
ing renewals makes the terms, having no fixed 
rule, but decides each case, with the assistance 
of the agent, to his own advantage. The ten- 
ant is always obliged to surrender his right and 
title. The result is that in a great number of 
cases the tenants are allowing the houses to 
wear their leases out by mouldering into ruin ; 
and some of the best business thoroughfares are 
disgraced by old thatched ruins of houses run- 
ning out ot leases, which would have been re- 
built long since if the tenants had not considered 
the landlord’s demands exorbitant.”’ 


He would only trouble the House with 
one or two further illustrations. Another 
reply was— 

*«Tn the towns of Ballyconnell, Bawnboy, and 
Ballinmore, in the Bawnboy Union, the leases 
are from 60 to 99 years. In the town of New- 
towngore, in the same Union, there are none 
but yearly tenancies. No renewals are granted ; 
and the result is most injurious to the interests 
of the tenants.” 


He could bear personal testimony to the 
facts regarding the Southern town, in 
which he was born, that no leases were 
granted, and that in consequence suit- 
able houses were not built, as the tenants 
could only hold them from year to year. 
Such a state of things, he maintained, 
was a disgrace to civilizatiun, and a dis- 
grace to Trish landlordism. Take an- 
other Northern town, the reply from 
which was— 

“In the town of Belturbet, in the county of 
Cavan, the leases are generally 21 years. Re- 
newals are granted in very few cases, the result 
being that, in many cases, the property goes to 
ruin, the tenant leaves, and the business inte- 
rests of the town are damaged.” 


Another reply was— 


“Tn the town of Mallow the leases are from 
20 to 100 years. No renewals of leases are 
granted. The result is that the tenant loses 
all that he and his predecessors in title have 
spent on the premises, and that for several 
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years before the expiration of the lease the 
tenant allows the premises to fall into decay, 
expending only so much on them as will keep 
them together. The town wears, in conse- 
quence, @ ruinous appearance, caused by the 
tenements not being repaired. Tradesmen are 
not employed.” 
Take, now, the case of Lurgan, and he 
was happy again to bear testimony to 
the justice done in this matter in the 
North of Ireland. The reply was— 
‘In the town of Lurgan the usual tenure of 
building leases is 999 years—instances of re- 
newal are, of course, rare, simply because they 
are not wanted. Instead of any cases of hard- 
ship the town has increased at the following 
rate: — 1841, population, 6,000; valuation, 
£8,760 ; in 1881, population, 11,000; valuation, 
£20,000. 
They would find no such state of things 
existing anywhere else in Ireland; and 
he was pleased to say that walking 
through Lurgan he saw with pleasure 
that it presented the appearance of the 
best-kept and best-managed English 
towns, and that was because there was a 
landlord there who desired to do justice 
as between man andman. Oonsidering 
all these circumstances, he would follow 
the example of the hon. Member for 
North Mayo (Mr. Crilly), and appeal, in 
conclusion, to hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House who had sym- 
pathy with the people who expended, in 
many instances, their all in the erection 
of these buildings, to assist the Irish 
Member in redressing the wrongs which 
the present system imposed upon the 
leaseholders in Ireland, and from which 
they now grievously suffered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Critly.) 


Tue CHIEF SEORETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey) said, that 
everyone must have expected that that 
subject would be brought before the 
newly-reformed Parliament almost at 
the earliest possible moment after its 
meeting; because in the last Parlia- 
ment, as the hon. Member for North 
Mayo (Mr. Orilly) had reminded them, 
there were 32 out of 34 Irish Members 
who voted for the inquiry moved for by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan). It was, therefore, 
not at all surprising that in a House 
which, as they all said, was still more 
democratic, the subject should again be 
brought forward. But he thought the 
hon. Member was scarcely justified in 
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describing this as a very simple, or a 
very small and trifling measure. What- 
ever else they might think of it, it was 
a measure which involved an appeal to 
very important principles, and contained 
a great many intricate details. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. M‘Donald) had made an extremely 
interesting and instructive speech. He 
(Mr. John Morley) thought, however, 
that a part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument was not entirely good; be- 
cause the melancholy state of things 
which he described, and of which he 
(Mr. John Morley) himself had been a 
witness in some of the smaller towns of 
Ireland, was not, and could not be, 
wholly due to the state of the tenure of 
house property. Where they had, as 
they unfortunately had in Ireland, a 
declining population, it was inevitable 
that some towns, at all events, should 
present the dilapidated appearance that 
had been described by the hon. Gentle- 
man. When they had a population 
that had declined, as had that of Ireland, 
from 8,000,000 in 1841 to 5,000,000 in 
1881, it was inevitable that there should 
be many places, urbanjas well as rural, 
exhibiting squalor and decay. Referring 
to the speech of the hon. Mover, he was 
not at all inclined to ‘trespass*on the 
time of the House by an appeal to 
political economy,’ because political eco- 
nomy, as they knew, was now banished 
toanothersphere. But, though political 
economy might be in exile, temporary 
or permanent, common sense still sur- 
vived ; and he;must, remind) hon." Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway on both 
sides of the House, in dealing with that 
Bill, that houses were not like land, be- 
cause no limit was fixed bygnature for 
houses. The extent of house accom- 
modation was, to use'the hated ;words 
of political economy, simply a matter 
of supply and demand. Another one 
was that houses were not like lan 

in this respect—that under no cireum- 
stances could it be said, in relation 
to house property, that the occupier 
or tenant had created the subject- 
matter in the sense in which all ad- 
mitted that the Irish tenant, in a great 
portion of Ireland, at any rate, had 
created the subject-matter of histhold- 
ing. When_the tenant took a piece of 
bog, and reclaimed it, and got} his 
potatoes or other produce out of it, he 
practically created the subject-matter of 
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the holding; and that analogy did not 
apply to house property. He was not, 
however, going to press that point. 
The hon. Member had spoken of the 
Bill as resting on the analogy between 
urban and rural holdings, and as spring- 
ing from the legislation of 1870. Now, 
the manifest reason why contracts not 
toclaim for improvements were declared 
void under the Act of 1870 was because 
the tenant was supposed, and justly sup- 
posed, to have no real freedom. Al- 
though that was true of agricultural 
holdings, it was only true, if true at all, 
in avery modified degree in the case of 
a house in a town; because if a man 
was turned out of a house in a town he 
would still have a fair chance of getting 
some other house. [‘‘No, no!” | That 
was a question of fact. He was told 
that in Dublin, for example, there were 
only too many houses. He was not 
himself a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Poor, 
but he had read the Blue Book pretty 
carefully, and he thought it did appear 
from the evidence that although the 
condition of house property in many of 
the towns of Ireland was appalling 
and disgraceful, and called for im- 
mediate legislative remedy, yet, in 
arguing that Bill, the analogy between 
urban and rural holdings could not be 
said to apply. Surely a man had a 
freedom and a means in the case of 
a town house, which he had not in the 
case of a rural holding, of supplying 
himself with what he wanted else- 
where. He should like to come to one 
or two details in which he considered 
the scheme of the Bill was not well con- 
ceived. It advanced a number of pro- 
visions framed for the case of agricul- 
tural land, and extended them in bulk 
to the towns. Such cases, for example, 
as were covered by ordinary building 
leases were cases which he submitted 
were not within the equity which dictated 
the improvements section of the Act of 
1870. There was another ——— as 
to which he thought the Bill was not 
well considered. Where it departed 
from the law as enacted in the Land Act 
of 1870 it went wrong. The Bill said 
in the 3rd clause that— 

“The time during which any tenant might 
have enjoyed the ——- of his improve- 
ments or the rent at which any holding had 
been held should not be taken into considera- 
tion upon any claim for a revision of the rent 
in respect of such improvement.” 


Mr. John Morley 
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But he asked hon. Members to consider 
the case of an ordinary building lease, 
In a building lease a long term and a 
low rent were the very considerations 
which made the terms of the lease 
what they were, and without which a 
lease would not have been granted. 
These were details; but they were 
details of great importance, which 
would be well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the House and of hon. Mem- 
bers, perhaps, when they were re- 
framing that Bill, as he hoped they 
would do. He would now give the 
obvious reason why it was impossible 
for the Government to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. A well-con- 
sidered Bill, dealing with fixtures in 
buildings and with reasonable improve- 
ments made in buildings during the 
tenancy, might deserve, and he thought 
would deserve, their approbation and 
support. But the hon. Member who 
moved the second reading made a re- 
mark as to the interests of the urban 
population of England being confidently 
expected to receive the attention of the 
new Parliament, and especially as long 
as the present Government were in Office. 
Now, he (Mr. John Morley) wanted to 
point out that it was impossible for 
them, with that question in front of 
them, to assent to the partial treatment 
of it in relation to Ireland only. They 
could only deal with what was really 
one of the most important subjects 
for that Parliament—they could only 
deal with it on general principles, 
which, in spite of the economic and 
social differences which existed be- 
tween England and Ireland, must be 
identical for England and Ireland. He 
thought the hon. Member was the sub- 
ject of some mental confusion in sup- 
posing that the Bill of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department was identical with 
his own. It was, no doubt, identical in 
spirit and aim. Whether as to this Bill, 
or the Bill formerly brought forward by 
his hon. Friend, he believed the Govern- 
ment were second to no section in that 
House in desiring to see the question 
approached in a businesslike spirit, and 
dealt with fully and fairly. But they 
could not assent to that Bill—first, be- 
cause they demurred to the analogy on 
which the Bill rested; second, because 
they could not assent to a partial treat- 
ment of a question which was sure to 
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thirdly, because, from the wording of 
the Bill, although neither of the hon. 
Members referred to the subject, it ap- 
plied not merely, as the title said, to 
houses in towns, but to all holdings ia 
Ireland. It, therefore, raised the ques- 
tion, for instance—and a very fair ques- 
tion it was to raise—of town parks. But 
these subsidiary points which were 
raised by the Bill would naturally come 
within the purview of the legislation to 
which the Premier had referred on more 
than one occasion—namely, that the Go- 
vernment were considering whether the 
Land Question as a whole might not be 
now conveniently revised, and measures 
in accordance with the result of the 
revision brought beforethe House. He 
was extremely sorry to have to appear 
not to sympathize with the objects of 
this Bill. It was, however, only an ap- 
pearance, because no man in the House 
felt more strongly than he did that 
nothing was more urgently needed for 
the happiness of the great majority of 
the people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland than that they should have an 
opportunity of having what they used to 
have in the olddays—a home. To that 
proposition he did not believe there was 
any dissent in any quarter of the House. 
Therefore, while Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were unable to give consent to the 
second reading of the Bill, and while 
they could not, he might say in advance, 
hold out much hope as to a Select Cum- 
mittee for inquiring into it, for reasons 
which might be more conveniently stated 
another day, they would have the sub- 
ject, both as regarded Ireland and as re- 
garded Englandand Scotland, under their 
most full and careful examinati-n. 

Mr. SEXTON said, although the de- 
bate had only proceeded a short way it 
was, from one point of view, extremely 
instructive. They had heard in the 
speeches of his hon. Friends—the Mover 
and Seconder of the Bill—in the instruc- 
tive facts that were cited in the course 
of the speeches, that Lords Longford, De 
Vesei, and Carysfort, the Apostles of 
the ‘‘ Loyal and Patriotic Union,” and 
Gentlemen well known in Ireland as the 
opponents of every reform, were pre- 
cisely the persons whose relations with 
their tenants in towns proved them to be 
most unreasonable. Those Noblemen, 
who acted as kinds of figureheads for 
that organization, were personally re- 
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sponsible for much of the dilapidation 
which existed in the broken-down tene- 
ments in Ireland. He would also 
acknowledge that he had been both 
pleased and greatly interested by the 
admission of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
M‘Donald) that the towns in the North 
of Ireland would come least under the 
operation of such a Bill as this. The 
towns of Lurgan and Lisbon had been 
particularly praised ; and he had been 
glad to hear the compliment paid to one 
Gentleman (Sir Richard Wallace) for 
the spirit which actuated him in one of 
these towns, and which formed such a 
contrast to the manner in which the 
tenants in towns in other parts of Ireland 
were treated. He was not surprised that 
the attitude of the Ulster"landlords was 
more reasonable than in other parts of 
Ireland ,as the social life between the 
two classes there had been historically 
pervaded with a somewhat different 
spirit to that elsewhere manifested. 
The relations existing between the land- 
lords and the tenants in Ulster had been 
most remarkable for a spirit of sympathy 
and oneness that was conspicuous by its 
absence in other parts of Ireland. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant as to the dilapidated condi- 
tion of the houses in many of the towns 
and villages in Ireland, and that it could 
not be altogether accounted for by the 
nature of the tenure. There could be no 
doubt depopulation had a very close 
bearing upon this dilapidation in vil- 
lages and towns. In‘a country where, in 
40 years, the population had fallen from 
8,000,000 to 5,000,000, it was obvious 
that the result must be a reduction to 
one-half of the customers of shopkeepers 
and artizans, a lowering of wages, and 
the consequent dilapidation of the 
houses. It was, indeed, the fact that the 
districts from which most emigration 
had taken place were most remarkable 
for retrogression and its visible signs. 
He had known districts where he had 
been informed that flourishing villages 
existed 40 years ago, where, at present, 
nothing was to be seen but the remains 
of a few crumbling walls. But, allowing 
for all those extenuating circumstances, 
such cases as these showed the evil and 
paralyzing operation of the existing 
laws of tenure upon the whole com- 
munity. In dealing with the question 
of dwelling-houses in towns, he would 
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refer to the condition of the leaseholder 
in the town, and the condition of the 
tenant from year to year. In many 
cases the whole district around the 
town was owned by one man, and some- 
times a number of men combined to- 
gether and formed a syndicate to 
arrange all matters connected with it. 
In such cases the condition of the lease- 
holder was bad enough; because, no 
matter how extensive was his improve- 
ment to his premises or holding, it was 
liable to confiscation by the landlord, 
beside which the tenant must actually 
prepare himself to pay an increased 
rent proportioned to the amount of 
value generally of the improvements 
which he himself had made. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he did 
not see the germ of an equitable way 
of dealing with such a state of things, 
after the manner adopted with re- 
oY to rural holdings in Ireland? 
f the tenant did not comply with the 
hard terms imposed upon him, he was 
remorselessly put out without a penny 
compensation. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for falling into 
error as to the want of analogy between 


certain holdings in Irish towns and those 


in rural districts. He (Mr. Sexton) 
thought there was a complete analogy 
in the case of town houses and country 
holdings; because, as one landlord or a 
syndicate of landlords owned the whole 
of the town and the district about, it 
would be impossible for the tenant to 
secure another house. There was not 
free action. There might be no limit 
in this case defining the two classes by 
nature; but there was a limit fixed by 
art as unalterable, as inflexible, and as 
supreme as any ever imposed by nature. 
They had heard of the town of Killarney, 
the whole of which was owned by Lord 
Kenmare; and he could point out 
numerous other towns owned by single 
landlords or syndicates, where the 
tenants were treated with great injus- 
tice. In the case of a farm, the holder 
was protected by law from having his 
improvements confiscated ; but if he was 
the owner of a dwelling-house or shop, 
and executed improvements, he would 
ask was not the analogy between the two 
classes perfect ? If there was no necessity 
in the first case for interference, why was 
the Land Act passed at all? If there was 
a necessity in the first case, why was 
there no necessity in the second? Ifa 
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man was turned out of his farm, it 
was said that his means of living were 
gone, as he could not get ‘another. In 
the towns he maintained that the same 
thing applied ; for whether the tenant 
held a dwelling-house or a shop ina 
town he could not get another, and 
neither was there any building ground 
available. If he was a shopkeeper, he 
would not have the least prospect of 
establishing another businessin the town 
where he was known to his customers, 
for the landlord of the town or the syn- 
dicate controlled everything. That was 
particularly the case where the landlord 
was a territorial magnate, who not only 
owned the land on which the house 
stood, but also that all around it. There- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman was not 
entitled to demur to the analogy. There 
was a perfect analogy between the shop- 
keeper and the tenant in the country. 
He was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
had raised objections to the wording of 
the Bill; but he thought they were such 
as might, perhaps, be very properly 
urged in Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought that the wording of 
certain clauses would have the effect of 
extending the operation of the Bill to 
all holdings of houses and to town parks. 
But the object of the Bill might be un- 
derstood from its title, which was the 
tenure of town houses, and there would 
be no difficulty in dealing with these 
matters on the Committee stage of the 
Bill. Then they were told that this 
would be a partial treatment of the ques- 
tion. But if there was any maxim which 
Government admitted, it was that ques- 
tions ought to be treated according to 
their urgency; and though grievances 
in relation to the question might exist 
in England and Scotland, he took leave 
to doubt whether cases existed in Eng- 
land and Scotland in which single per- 
sons owned towns in so striking a way 
as they did in Ireland. But if that was 
the case, then the urgency of the ques- 
tion was all the greater, and he would 
be glad to see the provisions of such a 
Bill extended to England and Scotland, 
where he had no doubt such a measure 
was urgently needed. In England, how- 
ever, he would point out that they had 
a social power in public opinion, which 
usually moderated the action of the 
landlord ; but such a power did not exist 
in Ireland. A landlord in that country 
generally proved his patriotism as an 
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Irishman by the degree of scorn and 
contempt which he threw upon the public 
opinion of his own country. His income 
might be derived from Ireland; but his 
soul was in Great Britain. It was by 
the public opinion of Great Britain that 
heregulated his conduct ; and if the pub- 
lic opinion of England seldom troubled 
itself about Ireland—[ Opposition cries of 
“Oh, oh!” }—well, not systematically 
then; but he knew it did by spasms. 
The Irish landlord, therefore, mostly 
did what he pleased, and this consti- 
tuted a vital difference between the con- 
dition of the two countries. In con- 
clusion, he did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was long enough 
in Office to entitle him (Mr. Sexton) to 
establish a difference between what the 
right hon. Gentleman conceived and 
what he expressed. But, although he 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not see his way to support the second 
reading, he was glad that he approved 
of the spirit and aim of the Bill; 
and he was very hopeful that he 
would approach this subject with that 
keen perception, courage, and moral 
elevation of character which distin- 
guished him. He hoped he would be 
able, on a very early day, to announce 
that the Government saw their way to 
introduce a measure on the subject; 
and he would be glad if it should in- 
clude England and Scotland. Hethought, 
however, that his hon. Friends were en- 
titled to go into the Lobby in support of 
the second reading. It was a question 
of great importance to the three coun- 
tries; and the Irish Party, who had 
always been prepared to aid the work- 
ing classes of Great Britain in every- 
thing that would improve their condi- 
tion, would afford them every help in 
obtaining the benefits they sought for 
themselves. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL said, he would 
like to state, in a few words, the reasons 
why he intended to vote against the Go- 
vernment. There was a strong opinion 
in the country, and in that part of the 
House below the Gangway, that they 
were entitled to extend the analogy that 
had been referred to—he meant the 
analogy of the Irish Land Acts—and 
that they were entitled to extend these 
in two directions; that they were en- 
titled to extend them from agriculture to 
other industries, and that they were 
entitled to extend them from Ireland 
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to other parts of the United King- 
dom. There were great sufferings 
in England also from the tenure on 
which houses were held in towns. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would excuse him for 
saying that they all sympathized with 
him in his somewhat difficult position. 
Indeed, probably there never had been 
such an outgoing of feeling and expres- 
sion of sympathy with a Minister enter- 
ing on a new and important Office under 
circumstances of great difficulty. At the 
same time, he regretted very much that 
in stating the purely official reasons, 
which should have been adequate enough 
for the course the Government were 
taking, his right hon. Friend had 
thought it necessary to go into a little 
argument on the principle of the Bill. 
That argument, he thought, was hardly 
sufficient to warrant resistance to the 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there was a great difference between 
the freedom of an occupier of town pro- 
perty and the freedom of an occupier of 
agricultural property. He (Mr. Russell) 
apprehended that there were few cir- 
cumstances where there was less freedom 
of contract, in which the lack of freedom 
of contract was so acute in its results, 
as where a man having occupied town 
property, and having gradually worked 
up a business in it, and in so doing had 
made valuable additions to the property, 
found that he had to pay an extravagant 
fine for the privilege of continuing his 
business, or to accept the alternative of 
handing the premises over to his land- 
lord, who had done literally nothing to 
assist him in his endeavours to create the 
industry from which he was to derive his 
future proceeds. That showed that when 
the difficulty arose it took a very acute 
form; and until it did arise there was 
no force in the argument that there was 
a want of analogy between town pro- 
perty and rural property. Even in its 
chronic state, as had been observed on 
the other side, the evil was nearly as 
bad; for, in the chronic state, the re- 
sults were that the tenant was paralyzed 
and prevented from increasing his busi- 
ness, deprived not only of all incentive 
to increase it, but deprived also of all 
hope that he would be allowed to reap 
the fruits of his exertions in consequence 
of this system. The effect of such a 
state of things must necessarily be the 
engrafting in certain characters among 
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the people of habits of hopelessness, in- 
difference, and idleness; and then we 
turned round on the very classes whom 
our institutions had degraded and ac- 
cused those very people of being idle 
and unthrifty. Ifa man had attained 
by his industry a good position, he was 
entitled to hope that he would be allowed 
to enjoy it. On these grounds, the 
hope of many of them below the Gang- 
way on the Ministerial side of the House 
was that they might, by inserting the 
thin end of the wedge on this occasion, 
do something towards extending the 
sound and just principles of the Irish 
Land Act from agricultural holdings to 
urban property, and also towards extend- 
ing them from Ireland, which they ad- 
mitted had a grievance, to the whole of 
Great Britain, where the existing system 
likewise worked injuriously. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that although 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had said that political economy 
had been banished to another sphere, he 
(Mr. Holmes) was glad to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman was still to some 
extent controlled by the principles of 
political economy, and still more glad 
that he had acknowledged the necessity 
of being guided by common sense. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the House ought not to accept the 
Bill, and fully concurred with him in 
the grounds on which he based the re- 
fusal of the Government to assent to the 
measure. His (Mr. Holmes’s) objection 
was not to any change in the tenure of 
the houses in towns in Ireland, but to 
the form of the particular measure be- 
fore the House. Indeed, he specially 
wished to guard himself against the 
supposition that he was entirely satisfied 
with the tenure of house property at the 
present time. He felt, as strongly as 
anyone could do, that many beneficial 
changes might be introduced into house 
tenure, both in England and Ireland; 
but here they had to deal with a par- 
ticular Bill which had been circulated 
for the first time that morning, and of 
which he supposed a good many hon. 
Members below the Gangway were 
hardly able to understand the full 
significance. The principle underlying 
the Bill was to transfer the compensation 
for improvements provisions, incorpo- 
rated in the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 
in regard to agricultural and pastoral 
holdings, to every building in Ireland— 
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not nierely in the smaller towns and 
villages, but to all the large towns like 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Londonderry. 
Not only would the Bill apply to 
dwelling-houses, but to every factory, 
warehouse, theatre, or other place of 
amusement; and, in oy of fact, to 
every building throughout the country. 
When the Acts of 1870 and 1881 were 
passed, great care was taken, in the en- 
actment of the Compensation Clauses, to 
restrict them to the subject-matter to 
which they applied —namely, to agri- 
cultural and pastoral holdings. The 
main principle of those clauses was one 
on which there was little divergence of 
opinion. It was that when land was 
let it was to the interest both of landlord 
and tenant that it should be improved ; 
and it appeared to be a fair and reason- 
able principle that if the tenant expended 
his capital on improvements, some com- 
pensation should be given him forthe out- 
lay. But in the case of house property, 
if the tenant expended money so as to 
increase the letting value, it did not 
equally follow that he should be entitled 
to compensation. He certainly would 
not be so in all cases, and this Bill 
extended to all houses. Take the 
ordinary case of aman with £1,009. 
He built a house and let it to a tenant 
for £60 or £70 a-year. For his own 
purposes and requirements the tenant 
might add two more stories, costing, 
perhaps, another £1,000. The whole 
character of the house was altered; no 
doubt, its rental value might be im- 
proved. After years the tenant chose to 
leave; was the landlord to pay him the 
£1,000 he had spent, when the landlord 
had spent his whole capital? He used 
the word “landlord,” but it was hardly 
applicable. The man simply put his 
money into an ordinary commercial 
undertaking. In Ireland they had large 
manufacturing towns, and the case he 
had put was by no meansan improbable 
one. The provisions affecting agricul- 
tural holdings would not equitably 
apply to the bulk of the house property 
in Ireland. The hon. Member, whom 
they had always heard with so much 
pleasure in that House—he believed 
that he was still the Member for Sligo 
—(Mr. Sexton) had referred to cases 
in which single landlords had practical 
control of whole villages. He (Mr. 
Holmes) would, however, point out 
that those cases were exceptional; and 
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it should be remembered that this Bill, 
if passed, would apply to large manufac- 
turing towns like Belfast and London- 
derry, which were not all similarly situ- 
ated, and would be applicable to all 
houses, warehouses, and factories alike. 
On these grounds he thought the House 
ought not to assent to the Bill. As to 
the analogy that had been put forward 
as between town and rural holdings, 
although he did not admit that such 
an analogy had been established, he 
maintained that there was a perfect 
analogy between town houses in Ireland 
and Great Britain. When the Acts of 
1870 and 1881 were passed they were 
told they could not deal with agri- 
cultural tenancies in Ireland on the 
same principle as with similar tenancies 
in England and Scotland, the strong 
argument for those Acts being the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of Ireland. But 
if there were this difference as to agri- 
cultural holdings, no one could say the 
same or any difference existed between 
house properties in the different parts of 
the Kingdom. In his opinion, there- 
fore, it would certainly be an anomalous 
thing, at the commencement of a new 
Parliament like the present, that only 


one portion, and that a small one, of a 
large question which really affected the 
Three Kingdoms should be dealt with, 
and dealt with in a manner that was 
anything but satisfactory, in a Bill of 


this nature. He by no means desired 
to oppose real practical reforms; but he 
believed that they would require strong 
additional arguments to induce the 
House to adopt such a Bill as that now 
before them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, I do not pro- 
pose to argue this matter for one moment 
from the point of view of the rights of 
property, or from the point of view of 
the principles of political economy, to 
which my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary alluded. From both points of 
view a great deal might be said on the 
present occasion; but it is not with a 
view of urging any argument derived 
from these principles that I wish to sub- 
mit a very few observations to the 
House. I have been led to intervene 
for a moment in this debate by the 
arguments that have fallen from one or 
two hon. Gentlemen—namely, the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) and the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. E. R. 
Russell)—in regard to what seems to be 
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in the main the object of the Bill— 
namely, to give not only security for 
improvements which the tenant may 
have effected, but indirectly to prevent 
altogether the ejectment of the tenant 
from the house which he occupies. I 
do not know whether I have made my- 
self clear ; but the House will remember 
that the argument has been raised to a 
great extent upon the injustice to tenants 
occupying houses, of being turned away 
from these houses, or having their rents 
raised upon them, when they have built 
up laboriously their business, and may 
find themselves ruined by being deprived 
of their residence in the house. There- 
fore, one of the main arguments upon 
which I see that hon. Members are 
likely to vote in favour of the Bill is the 
wish to take a step in the direction of 
what I think we may call security of 
tenure. Now, what I wish to point out 
is that, even if this Bill were passed, I do 
not know that a real step would have 
been taken towards the object which 
hon. Members have at heart in this 
matter. Because it appears to me that, 
unless you at the same time introduce 
enactments with regard to fair rents and 
fixity of tenure, the landlords, though 
they have to pay compensation for im- 
provements under this Bill, may, never- 
theless, deprive the tenants of the oppor- 
tunity of continuing in their business. 
If that is so—and I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow will al- 
most admit it, so far as regards his argu- 
ment—you will have gone a very little 
way in the direction of the objects he 
has at heart if you were to pass this Bill. 
I would, in passing, just make one allu- 
sion to the argument in regard to 
annual tenants. Annual tenants, surely, 
would scarcely be authorized, if only 
holding from year to year, to make large 
improvements of any kind ; and in such 
case, clearly, it would be necessary to 
give the landlords considerable power 
in regard to stopping those improve- 
ments made by the tenant-at-will. But 
that is not the part of the subject to 
which I was addressing myself. I wish 
to suggest that if this Bill is anger 
from the point of view of the analogy 
between lands and houses, that we 
have arrived, I think, at a very con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with the 
Land Question, by having strengthened 
and confirmed a double ownership in the 
land. We shall have tied together the 
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landlord and the tenant in such a way 
that all difficulties between the two seem 
to be almost insuperable; and I want 
to suggest respectfully to the House 
whether it would be wise to commence 
that legislation which so many people 
think is necessary with regard to house 
property, by taking steps which will 
begin to create a double ownership 
a in house property? The 

ouse is aware of the Bills that have 
been introduced by my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Broadhurst)—Bills 
which have for their object that tenants 
should become absolute owners of their 
holdings—and I am bound to say that, 
in the legislation which we may have to 
embark upon with regard to house pro- 
perty, I think it would be far wiser to 

eep in view, as far as we can, that it is 
desirable that men should be able to own 
their own houses, rather than to start 
upon reforms which will create a double 
ownership, which afterwards we may 
find to be extremely inconvenient. Hon. 
Members opposite will, I trust, see that 
in this I am not opposing the object 
which has excited much sympathy in 
the House generally. I am as convinced 
as most Members of the House that the 
more we can induce men to own their 
own houses the better it will be. I am 
bound to say that the experience I 
acquired on the Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes did re- 
veal that there were a certain number of 
evils, though not so many as were at- 
tributed to it, which resulted from the 
leasehold system. But, at the same 
time, everyone will admit that the 
leasehold system would not be intro- 
duced into any country on the lines on 
which it prevails in Great Britain and 
Ireland unless it had grown up with 
time. Doubtless the House will set 
itself to deal with this most difficult and 
most complicated subject in a spirit of 
equity, and keeping in view the desire 
which was expressed by my right hon. 
Friend—that there should be as large a 
number of the population as possible 
able to acquire their own holdings. 
Holding that view, I think it would not 
be wise to press partial reforms in the 
direction of the Bill, which seems to me 
to create fresh obligations and fresh 
entanglements, of which we have had 
ample examples in the legislation in 


respect to land. It would be rather a 
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strange result if, while we are endea- 
vouring to cut the knot between the 
landlords and tenants as regards land in 
Ireland, we should begin to go through 
the same process by giving the tenants 
of houses partial proprietary rights in 
their houses. I venture respectfully to 
submit these considerations as bearing 
upon the matter, and as having close 
reference to the Bill, though they 
somewhat beyond its — I trust the 
majority;will follow the advice of myright 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary in voting 
against the Bill upon this occasion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 
rise to prolong the debate, as he thought 
the subject had been almost sufficiently 
discussed ; but he could not allow some 
of the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to pass without notice. That right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the 
prospect of remedial legislation with 
regard to the tenure of land not only 
in Ireland, but in England; and he in- 
timated his fear that hon. Members in 
that quarter of the House might not re- 
ceive such legislation in the most favour- 
able manner. But, speaking for himself, 
and, he might say, for those who sat 
near him, and who represented the 
North of Ireland, he (Mr. Macartney) 
desired to say that they would be 
quite ready to receive cordially, to care- 
fully examine, and to assist in passing 
any remedial legislation that might be 
based on sound economic principles. He 
was not, however, able to agree to cer- 
tain alleged facts brought before the 
House, either by the hon. Seconder 
(Mr. M‘Donald), or by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). His own 
experience of the Province of Ulster 
did not lead him (Mr. Macartney) to 
believe that there was eny great diffi- 
culty in finding facilities for building 
houses. He did not believe that there 
existed in that Province any combina- 
tion amongst the owners of land to 
prevent the provision of sufficient accom- 
modation for house holders, either in 
the large towns or in the small villages ; 
and he must, therefore, say that it was 
with great surprise that he heard thehon. 
Member for Sligo refer to such a combi- 
nation. He was the more surprised, 
because he was not previously aware 
that either that hon. Member, or any of 
the hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
generally, had any great objection to 
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combination; and, moreover, looking 
to the actual progress of the towns in 
the Province of Ulster, with which he 
was himself much better uainted 
than he was with the towns in the other 
Provinces, and taking towns which re- 
presented the extreme poles of urban 
opulation, such as Belfast, Derry, Lis- 
Ny and Larne, it was, he thought, an 
undeniable fact that the population of 
these towns had greatly increased. He 
believed, for instance, that it would be 
admitted that the population of the 
thriving town of Larne had actually 
doubled itself within the ‘space of the 
last few years; that building in that 
town had greatly increased; and that 
there was no difficulty in the way, either 
of those who wished to invest capital in 
building operations, or of those who 
wished to become householders in this 
rising place. In the somewhat bitter 
speech made by the hon. Mover of the 
second reading (Mr. Crilly)—a speech, 
the tone of which had not, he was happy 
to say, been imitated by other Gentle- 
men who had since spoken from below 
the Gangway on that side of the House 
—the great point made was that there 
was not, at the present time, sufficient 


protection for the improvements of the 


tenants of Ireland. But his (Mr. 
Macartney’s) local experience, speaking 
as he did of the one Province with 
which he was intimately acquainted, 
did not agree with the experience of the 
Gentlemen who had addressed the House 
that afternoon from below the Gangway. 
The hon. Gentleman who had seconded 
the Motion for the second reading of 
the Bill was indeed, he noticed, obliged 
to admit that in the Province of Ulster 
the towns were all of them prosperous, 
and that in those towns the occupiers 
had no cause to complain, and did not 
complain of any hardship entailed upon 
them by the tenure of their houses. 
There must, therefore, he thought, be 
some other reason connected with the 
condition of the small towns and vil- 
lages in the other three Provinces of 
Ireland to account for the dilapidated 
condition in which they were now said 
by hon. Members to be. And he thought 
that it would not be difficult to say what 
this was. He recollected that, not many 
years ago, a Special Commissioner—as 
it was now the fashion to call such a 
person—was sent either by The Times, 
or by some other leading English paper, 
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to report on the condition not only of 
the rural, but also of the urban districts 
of Ireland. Well, according to his 
letters, the general impression which 
this Special Commissioner seemed to 
have formed of the South and West of 
Ireland was that there was one univer- 
sal landlord who had impaired the com- 
mercial activity of the South and West, 
and that that landlord was well known 
to the world under the name of John 
Jamieson. It seemed to him impossible 
to deny that, in the towns of the North, 
there was a condition of commercial 
activity which did not prevail in the 
other three Provinces; and it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any alteration, 
even of the most arbitrary nature, in the 
tenure of houses would produce such an 
amelioration in the condition of the 
tenants in those Provinces as would 
bring them up to the level of the tenants 
in the North of Ireland. He entirely 
agreed with what his right hon. and 
learned Friend the late Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) had said 
in the course of the debate as to the 
imperfections of the present system of 
leasehold tenure. A great proportion 
of the owners of houses in Ulster 
were not large landowners. They 
did not belong to the class who had 
been, almost by universal consent, con- 
sidered rapacious and animated by the 
worst principles of human nature. In 
the small towns the owners of houses 
were men who had laid by money, either 
in agricultural operations, or been suc- 
cessful small commercial operators. If 
the Bill, therefore, were applied to the 
tenure of houses in Ireland, it would 
deal a very severe blow at a large 
amount of capital invested in houses, 
and would injuriously affect a large 
class of people whom it was not the in- 
terest of the State to injure—that was, 
the middle class—who had, to a great 
extent, invested their saviags in the 
class of property with which this mea- 
sure would deal. The Government had 
indicated the course they intended to 
take—and he (Mr. Macartney) thought 
it a very wise course—with regard to 
this Bill, nor did he wish to detain the 
House further than to assure the Go- 
vernment that if they proposed to deal 
with this subject as it should be dealt 
with, not in the way of exceptional legis- 
lation, affecting Ireland alone, but by a 
general measure embracing both Eng- 
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land and Scotland—for, after all, it was 
to a very great extent a question affect- 
ing capital equally throughout all the 
three countries—he and his hon. Friends 
from the North of Ireland would not 
look with disfavour upon any such mea- 
sure as might be introduced to remedy 
such grievances as the tenants of Ire- 
land had just right to complain of. In- 
deed, they would be prepared to wel- 
come such a measure; and when it was 
introduced he earnestly hoped that they 
might be able to extend to it every pos- 
sible support. 

Mr. CROMPTON said, he had great 
sympathy with the Bill and its proposals, 
as he thought it a Bill of so moderate a 
character that any Liberal might support 
it; but he had great difficulty in making 
up his mind to support the second read- 
ing of the Bill after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; -because, from his 
speech, he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman agreed with the principle of 
the Bill, and practically promised that 
the Government would take up the 
question. In his (Mr. Crompton’s) opi- 
nion, the Biil did not, as the right hon. 
Gentieman the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Goschen) had said, create a double 
ownership in land, but simply gave jus- 
tice where justice was needed. It pro- 
posed to give to the tenant the property 
which belonged to him, instead of allow- 
ing the landlord to confiscate it. He 
could not either see any injustice in the 
proposal that the landlord should com- 
pensate the tenant in the circumstances 
contemplated in the measure, which 
would not introduce a much greater 
change than was effected in England by 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, which 
vested the right to a building in the 
tenant who had erected it, and gave him 
the right to remove it, if the landlord 
was unwilling to buy it. He was sur- 
prised to find how easily the provisions 
of the Act of 1870 could be adapted to 
the present case. The only point in 
which he agreed with the late Attorney 
General for Ireland was that the pre- 
sent Bill ought not to be applicable 
to yearly tenancies; and it might be 
argued with some fairness that the Bill 
ought not to be applicable-to the case of 
town holdings occupied for less than a 
certain term, say five years. He was 
strongly in favour of the principle of the 
Bill; but he hoped that the Motion for 
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the second reading would not be pressed; 
because he thought that the Government 
ought not to be hampered in the course 
which they proposed to take with refer- 
ence to the subject-matter of the mea- 
sure and cognate questions. Believing, 
therefore, that the very best measure 
a in the direction of the Bill would 

e carried out by the Government, he felt 
he could not desert his Party; and there- 
fore he should support the Government. 

Mr. TUITE said, that in the town of 
Mullingar, which was owned by one 
landlord, when the old leases fell in, rents 
were raised as much as 35 per cent. The 
process by which rents were extracted 
was this. When a lease lapsed, the ten- 
ant was asked to make an offer to the 
landlord or his agent. That offer, in the 
first instance, did not come up to the 
agent’s wishes, and he therefore com- 
pelled the tenant to make a further 
offer, and so it went on until the tenant 
was by force of necessity obliged to bid 
up to what the landlord considered the 
proper amount; in consequence of that 
the prosperity of the town of Mullingar 
was much retarded, and though not men- 
tioned in the list of towns by the hon. 
Member for North Sligo, it was, he could 
assure the House, one of the worst 
treated towns in Ireland under the cruel 
system that at present prevailed. He 
would give them an illustration. A short 
time ago the lease of a tenant in Mul- 
lingar fellin. The rent was £29 a-year, 
and the tenant expended some £400 on 
the property. Upon the expiration of 
the lease the tenant was called upon to 
make an offer, and all offers were re- 
fused until they reached £40; and after 
the new lease was drawn the Poor Law 
Valuator under the Poor Law Com- 
mission visited the town, and the 
valuation, which was £16, was only 
raised to £18, which, however, was a 
strange contrast to the rent put on by 
the landlord. To show the generosity 
of the town landlords in Ireland, he 
would mention what occurred in his own 
town a short time ago. The ‘Town Com- 
missioners required a place to hold their 
meetings, and they applied for the use 
of the Market House. Consent was 
given on the understanding that politics 
would be excluded; and he need hardly 
inform the House that the Commis- 
sioners rejected the offer immediately. 
Now, while he agreed with the Bill 
before the House, he considered it fell 
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far short of what he would like to see, as 
he would like it to deal with the revision 
of rents, and to embrace a clause for the 
appointment of a Commission, similar to 
the Land Commission, for the purpose of 
fixing fair rents, and, if possible, to 
abolish the leases which had been ob- 
tained through fraudulent means. He 
had stated he had hoped that the Chief 
Secretary would have offered them as an 
alternative a reference to a Select Com- 
mittee on the question,or have announced 
the intention of the Government to bring 
forward a measure themselves ; but now 
that he had refused to consent to that 
arrangement he sincerely hoped that 
those hon. Gentlemen who represented 
Scotch and English constituencies, which 
were as badly treated as Ireland, would 
support the measure of his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Mayo. 

Mr. FENWICK said, the only reason 
he had for thus presenting himself before 
the House at this early stage of his Par- 
liamentary history was the great interest 
felt in the question by the constituency 
he had the honour of representing. A 
considerable number of men amongst 
the class he had the honour to be con- 
nected with—namely, the Northumber- 
land miners—had long cherished the 
laudable desire which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary men- 
tioned —that of becoming owners of 
their homes. ‘Io achieve this end they 
were strict in their adherence to the 
principles of sobriety and self-denial. 
Having saved sufficient money, many of 
the men whom he had in view had built 
houses for their own use; but, unfor- 
tunately, they had been unable to acquire 
the frechold of the ground upon which 
their homes stood, and their leasehold 
tenure of the ground would expire in 
some cases in 40 years, and in others in 
60 or 65. When the leases of these 
people terminated they found their rents 
raised, in consequence of the increased 
valuation of their holdings, due to their 
own industry, and to no effort of the 
landlord. 

Cotonet BROOKFIELD asked, as a 
point of Order, whether the observations 
of the hon. Member were in Order when 
they were discussing a measure relative 
to Ireland ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: T see nothing out of 
Order in theremarks of the hon. Member. 

Mr. FENWIOK said, he was fully 
sensible the Bill was an Irish Bill; and 
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he was only sorry the provisions of the 
Bill were so exclusively confined as they 
were. He should have been glad if its 
scope could have been made more far- 
reaching than it was, and that it had 
embraced England and Scotland as well 
as Ireland. He could not put from his 
mind the fact that in dealing with such 
a measure as this they were only tinker- 
ing with a kind of legislation which must 
shortly come before Parliament in a 
more comprehensive shape. The whole 
question of land tenure, owing to the 
oppression of the people of this country, 
must shortly come up for the considera- 
tion of Parliament. Believing, however, 
that the foundation of this Bill was to be 
found in principles of justice and equity, 
he would be violating pledges given to 
his constituents if he did not declare his 
intention to go into the Lobby in sup- 
port of it, and thereby show by his vote 
that they desired to accentuate the prin- 
ciples contained in the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Mr. FOX said, he would not at this 
stage of the debate discuss the general 
principles of the Bill; but would address 
himself more directly to the necessity 
there was for some such legislation as 
was proposed by the Bill. ‘The town of 
Queenstown was built upon property 
owned by two landlords. One of these 
landlords was or had been very promi- 
nently before the country as a very ener- 
getic member of the so-called Loyal and 
Patriotic Union; but he had acknow- 
ledged that property had its obligations, 
for he granted a considerable piece of 
land for a graveyard, so that his tenants 
might have the questionable consolation 
that when they had been starved to death 
they should, at least, lay their bones in 
their native soil. The other landlord 
was connected with the Rushbrook 
family. The leases in the principal 
business part of the town would expire 
before very long. He altogether dis- 
sented from the opinion of the Chief Se- 
cretary when he said that tenants of 
property in towns could not create or 
enhance the value of their holdings as 
did the tenants of the agricultural hold. 
ings. In Queenstown it might be urged 
that as a lease ran out the tenant had no 
further claim, and that when he took the 
lease he took it on an undertaking that 
his interest was to cease with its term ; 
but there was an implied condition that 
the tenant should have the first claim to 
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a renewal of the lease. As the leases 
fell out the tenants had to apply to the 
Estate Office; and the agent of the estate 
had invariably put on a considerable in- 
crease on the ground rept, varying from 
300 to 3,000 per cent, and also saddled 
certain very ponderous conditions on the 
tenants. Oases were known where the 
old ground rents of £2 10s. were in- 
creased to £15, and houses that used to 
be rented at £40, and were in very good 
condition, good enough to last for 20 
years, became the property of the 
estate; and should the tenant complain 
or urge a claim, an architect visited the 
house, and if there was the slightest 
excuse for it, an order was given that 
the tenant, should he continue, must 
undertake a very large outlay, and an 
exorbitant increase of rent was de- 
manded. The tenant had not even the 
right to build in accordance with the re- 
quirements of his business. A uniform 
plan was fixed upon by the architect of 
the estate, and the tenant must follow it 
blindly. Then the tenant must insure 
the premises; and the agent of the In- 
surance Company was the agent of the 
estate. Should the place be burned down 
the tenant could not claim the money, 
for the latter was spent by the estate to 
rebuild the house, and any deficiency 
must be made up by the tenant. In all 
these leases the tenant undertook not to 
question the title of the landlord to the 
estate; and that had a significance in 
this case, for the majority of the tenants 
knew that the heuses to which they had 
a just claim were built by their fathers 
and grandfathers at a time when it was 
never imagined that the name of Rush- 
brook would be associated with the 
ownership of property there. When such 
a state of affairs existed as this, he 
thought there was urgent necessity for 
some such legislation as that contem- 
plated by the promoters of the Bill under 
discussion. Some hon. Members opposed 
to the Bill might argue that the town 
had increased in value and wealth, and 
therefore the ground rents should in- 
crease also. In the case of Queenstown 
it was a notorious fact that the value of 
property and that of business had de- 
preciated fully 1,000 per cent within the 
past 20 years. Queenstown depended 
nearly altogether on the shipping. In 
the old time there were wooden sailing 
ships, when long voyages were made, 
the result being that upon the arrival of 
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the vessel new clothes had to-be pur- 
chased by the crew and passengers, and 
also ship materials. At that time, also, 
invalids used to frequent Queenstown, 
and were a source of profit to the town; 
but the tide of emigration put an 
end to that. As steam vessels super. 
seded the wooden sailing ships, emigra- 
tion, he was proud to say, had almost 
ceased ; but the invalids had not gone 
back to Queenstown, so that on a mode- 
rate calculation they could see that the 
business of the town had depreciated by 
at least 1,000 per cent; and yet in face 
of that fact the rents were being in- 
creased from 300 to 3,000 per cent. As 
many leases would expire in a few 
months he hoped they would pass the 
Bill, for it was but poor consolation to 
the leaseholders of Queenstown to have 
very soothing und unctuous expressions 
of sympathy, whilst the redress that 
they needed and demanded was denied 
them. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that because 
there had been a paucity of English 
Members in this discussion, and because 
he represented a constituency in which 
the evils so generally complained of 
existed with perhaps greater acuteness 
than in any other part of the Kingdom, 
he thought it right to make a few ob- 
servations upon this Bill, which ~—— 
to remedy evils existing in Ireland. He 
did not desire to go into voluminous de- 
tails, nor to discuss any deficiencies in 
the drafting of the Bill, for the Com- 
mittee stage was the proper time when 
that should be done. On behalf of his 
constituents he supported the principle 
embodied in the Bill, and which was of 
importance to Cornwall no less than to 
other parts of England and Scotland. 
The principle was a plain and simple 
one, and he did not suppose that anyone 
would for a moment doubt the justice of 
that principle. The principle was simply 
this—that those who spent their money 
and invested their labour and made im- 
provements on the land in English towns 
should, at any rate, have the benefit of 
their labour, investment, and improve- 
ments. The justice of the principle had 
been admitted by the Government. It 
was not only in the great towns, but in 
the small towns, such as those comprised 
in his own particular division of Corn- 
wall, that the operation of such a Bill 
as this was required. Whilst admitting 
the principle of the measure, the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland had declined to 
support the second reading. It would 
greatly relieve him (Mr. Conybeare) and 
many of his hon. Friends who, like 
himself, sat below the Gangway, if the 
Government could see their way to con- 
sent to the second reading, with a view 
to the matter being subsequently re- 
ferred for consideration by a Select Com- 
mittee. This was only one branch of a 
great and important question, and he 
was happy to think that Members on 
both sides of the House had expressed 
themselves confident of dealing in a 
comprehensive manner with the Land 
Question as it affected the Three King- 
doms. It was certainly not with plea- 
sure that those who sat in his part of 
the House found themselveson numerous 
occasions going into the opposite Lobby 
from that in which the Government 
voted; but they could not consistently 
vote against a principle which, as in the 
case of the present Bill, they believed to 
be right and just; and, therefore, if the 
Government could not see their way to as- 
sent to the second reading, he and others 
would be forced to vote in the other 
Lobby. The argument of ‘ declining 

pulation ’” had been brought forward 
y the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
it had been urged as a reason for the 
dilapidated condition of house property 
in certain towns. He and others com- 
plained, however—and they could prove 
their contention—that in the great cities, 
where the argument of declining popula- 
tion could have no weight, there were 
found equal evils arising from the sys- 
tem of leasehold tenures. This was 
abundantly shown in the evidence of the 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor. 
It had also been contended that freedom 
of contract existed to a much greater ex- 
tent in towns than in the country, and 
that, therefore, it was right to interfere 
with agricultural holdings, whereas it 
was not fair to interfere with freedom 
of contract as it existed in towns. 
He was not sufficiently familiar with the 
relations of landlords and tenants over 
the water to speak about them; but, 
speaking for his own country and for 
his own constituency, he could point 
out instances where, owing to absolute 
ownership claimed—and claimed with 
the sanction of the laws of this country 
-—it was perfectly preposterous to assert 
that there was freedom of contract be- 
tween business men, artizans, and la- 
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bourers, who were bound to live in the 
place where they earned their livelihood, 
on the one hand, and the owners of 
the soil on the other. There were two 
principles embodied in our Land Laws 
which were opposed to the interests of 
the great majority of the population of 
the country. The first was that owners 
had the absolute right to say—‘‘ We 
can do as we like with ourown. We 
deal with our lands as we have a right 
to do, on commercial principles ; and we, 
therefore, demand that you shall accept 
our terms as to the tenure on which you 
shall enjoy the occupation of a bit of 
our ok and if you do not accept our 
terms you may emigrate to some foreign 
clime, or go wherever else you like.” 
That was manifestly unfair. If a man 
was honest and hard-working, why 
should he be compelled to emigrate to 
some foreign country simply because he 
could not accept preposterous and un- 
justifiable terms? And why, because 
his business compelled him to stay in a 
certain place, should he be forced to 
comply with those conditions that were 
required of him? The other principle 
was worse than that. Whatever money, 
whatever Jabour a tenant chose to invest 
in the soil of another, belonged tpso facto 
to the owner of the soil, unless that 
owner chose to give him compensation. 
True, the Agricultural Holdings Acts in- 
troduced certain exceptions; but every 
farmer he spoke to and asked—‘‘ Have 
you found the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of any real service ?’’ answered “ No.” 
These Agricultural Holdings Acts had 
been proved to be a delusion and a snare, 
except in a few limited cases. So far as 
he (Mr. Conybeare) was aware, there 
was no legal liability on the part of any 
owner of land to give one farthing com- 
pensation to those who had enormously 
enhanced and increased the value of his 
land. He was not now speaking of what 
was called the unearned increment, but 
of the deliberate investments of pounds, 
shillings, and pence—investments which 
added enormously to the value of the 
property of the owner. Yet after doing 
all this the investment became con- 
fiseated. He (Mr. Conybeare) did not 
wish to indulge in hard terms; but he 
maintained that anyone who said that 
this principle of confiscation was a just 
one, and ought to be maintained in the 
law of our country, was most unreason- 
able. In his own constituency, in North- 
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Western Cornwall, the evil was im- 
mensely increased. It had been until 
very recently impossible for poor miners 
and others who had invested the earn- 
ings of a lifetime in building on pieces 
of land—it had been impossible for them 
in most cases to obtain a term of years. 
They could only retain their holdings 
upon the “ three-life lease ;” and upon 
the dropping of these lives—it might be 
10 or 15 years—their holdings went away 
from them. Every penny, every stone 
that they had put on the land went back 
to the owner. True, they might retain 
the property longer by paying an in- 
creased rent, or by bidding against some- 
body else at auction in the open market. 
Everything otherwise went to the owner 
of the soil. He ventured to think that 
this was a principle the law should not 
countenance for one moment. It went 
to the root of the whole question, and he 
could not go into the Lobby to vote 
against a principle which he believed 
was opposed to a gross injustice. The 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Goschen) had told them that it was un- 
desirable to establish a dual ownership 
of houses when they saw the incon- 
venience which the dual ownership of 
land created. At present, however, they 
had single ownership practically in pro- 
perty belonging to two persons; and if 
a man built a house on the land of an- 
other person, and that other person 
calmly converted to his own use the 
house so built, was not that a practice 
more inconvenient and injurious to all 
classes in this country than would be a 
system by which the ownership of the 
house on the one hand and the owner- 
ship of the land on the other should be 
discriminated and apportioned to two 
owners respectively? He would only 
add that, in the interests of every class, 
and especially in the interests of his 
own constituents, with whom this was 
the burning question of the day, he 
could not oppose the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone): I shall 
confine myself very strictly to the im- 
mediate subject of this Bill. It is no 
wonder that there should be a tendency 
to widen the debate, and to make it em- 
brace general principles ; but I say that 
matters of great public interest are not 
really raised in the question now at 
issue. This is a Bill relating to the 
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tenure of houses in towns in Ireland, 
and is, therefore, geographically re. 
stricted. My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary has stated with truth 
that it is not possible for us to acce 

the second reading of this Bill. I wil] 
state the reason which particularly 
weighs with him, and with the Govern. 
ment and myself, for declining to accept 
the second reading. My right hon, 
Friend has not dune it on the ground 
that there is no case for consideration; 
on the contrary, he has admitted ex- 
pressly that there is a case for con- 
sideration. The reason why we cannot 
accede to this Bill is as follows:—It 
alleges that there is in Ireland hardship 
on the part of the tenant in towns which 
eallsfor remedy. Our answer to that is, 
if there is hardship in Ireland on the 
part of the tenant in towns with respect 
to improvements he may make on his 
dwelling, that hardship, so far from 
being exceptional and peculiar to Ire- 
land, is felt to a much greater extent in 
England and in Scotland, because the 
amount of hardship depends, in a great 
degree, on the strength and the vigour 
of the principle of growth in towns. It 
is in growing towns that there is a great 
tendency to make improvements; and 
as the principle of growth in towns is 
far greater and more vigorous both in 
England and Scotland than it is in Ire- 
land, the grievance, whatever it may 
be, is far greater in England and Scot- 
land than it is in Ireland. But, so far 
from asserting that that grievance ought 
not to be entertained in regard to Eng- 
land and Scotland, I admit it is a most 
proper subject to be examined into. But 
what I say is that we ought not to de- 
cide a question for England and Scot- 
land upon a Bill that is brought in for 
Ireland. The House ought not to give 
its decision unawares. My hon. Friend 
said he wished to bring in the thin end 
of the wedge. ‘To bring in the thin end 
of the wedge might be quite right upon 
certain occasions; but I think it is a 
sound principle that you should never 
bring in the thin end of the wedge unless 
you are also prepared for the thick end 
of the wedge. ‘The thick end of the 
wedge is, in my opinion, the case of 
England and Scotland; and my sole 
proposition in objecting to this Bill is 
this—that we ought to have the case of 
England and Scotland before us fairly 
raised on its own merits, and ought 
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not to decide it unawares and blindfold 
in dealing with an Irish Bill. That is 
the objection I have to the second read- 
ing of this Bill on the part of the Go- 
veroment. It must be borne in mind 
that in regard to the Irish Land Act of 
1870 the Government always founded 
themselves on the exceptional cireum- 
stances of Ireland, and the exceptional 
absence from freedom of contract in that 
country. We admit there is a case for 
consideration ; and a question has been 
asked whether we are willing to agree 
to the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee on the subject. My right hon. Friend 
near me has expressed a disinclination 
to that course, having mainly in view 
the expectation that might be enter- 
tained that the Government would be 
held responsible for the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee. We are 
perfectly willing to agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee for the ex- 
amination of this question, subject to 
two reservations. The first of these 
reservations is that we should wish to 
consider carefully whether, if a Select 
Committee is appointed, it ought not to 
be appointed for the Three Kingdoms, 
and should not embrace the stronger 
parts of the case as well as those which 
are less strong. Iam not willing at the 
present moment to bind the Govern- 
ment to undertake the conduct of that 
Select Committee. That is a question 
which it would be necessary to consider 
further, because hon. Members well 
know that it is necessary for us not 
only to consider the merits of the various 
questions raised, but also the means 
which we have in our hands within the 
limited time at our disposal. Subject 
to those two reservations, we are willing 
to agree to the appointment of a Select 
Committee, either upon the case of the 
Three Kingdoms, or upon the case of 
Ireland, if we should be unable to ar- 
range it for the Three Kingdoms. But 
if we could deal with it in relation to 
the Three Kingdoms, I think it would 
be preferable. In my opinion, there is 
nothing to make it difficult or inconve- 
nient to deal with the question as a 
whole; and from an inquiry instituted 
on a sufficiently broad basis, and im- 
partially conducted, I think great ad- 
vantage would arise to the inhabitants 
of the three countries. I hope that 
intimation may possibly remove a sub- 
ject of difference among us, because our 
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admission that there is a case proper to 
be dealt with is as frank and unequivo- 
cal as is the objection we feel to the par- 
ticular manner of approaching that case 
which would be involved in the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, the 
Prime Minister had informed the House 
that he had no objection to a Select 
Committee being appointed to consider 
this question, with two reservations. 
One might have expected, if that was the 
course which the Government were pre- 
pared to take on this question, that they 
should have heard it a great deal earlier 
in the debate, because if the Government 
had made that statement earlier in the 
debate the House would probably not 
have had to spend a good deal of Parlia- 
mentary time in the elaborate discussion 
of particular cases. It seemed to him 
that the mind of the Government on 
large and important questions was 
gradually made up as the debate pro- 
ceeded. That was to say, when Notice 
of an important subject was brought for- 
ward in that House by any hon. Mem- 
ber, Her Majesty’s Government were not 
to be the Leaders of the House, but were 
to be led by what they might hear in 
the course of the debate. That was not 
the usual course, and certainly it was not 
advisable that it should become the 
common course in that House. If an 
inquiry was to be made into this matter, 
it was necessary they should understand 
from the Government upon what prin- 
ciple that inquiry was to be made, and it 
was most desirable, if a Select Commit- 
tee was to be appointed, that they should 
have a distinct intimation from the Go- 
vernment whether it would take charge 
of the Committee. There could be no 
doubt that this question was oneof great 
public importance, and it was most un- 
desirable that this matter should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee without 
having a definite and certain idea that 
the Government of the day proposed to 
deal with it on the Report of the Com- 
mittee. He understood from the Chief 
Secretary that they were there to con- 
sider a question of that kind on the 
footing that political economy had long 
ago been banished to some distant place. 
That statement coming from the right 
hon. Gentleman did not astonish him; 
but it certainly did astonish him when 
the right hon. Gentleman went on fur- 
ther to say that, although political eco- 
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nomy had been banished to some distant | 


place which he did not name, common 
sense still survived. Were they to under- 
stand that political economy had been 
banished to this distant region that was 
not named because political economy 
was inconsistent with common sense, 
and that common sense would prevail in 
this country even more than it had pre- 
vailed for some time past? If that was 
not the meaning of the Chief Secretary, 
he was unable to guess what the mean- 
ing of that extraordinary sentence was. 
The statement was hardly consistent, be- 
cause, though political economy had 
been banished, he did not suppose that 
even the Chief Secretary would contend 
that political economy wasdead. They 
might banish political economy to Jupi- 
ter or Saturn, but political economy 
would be sure to hold herown. Was 
the principle on which this Select Com- 
mittee would conduct its proceedings 
some new and great principle, or simply 
a principle of expediency for dealing 
with a present and troublesome diffi- 
culty? It was important to know that 
before they proceeded to vote upon the 
question. There was another important 


matter which he thought had been left 


out of view in this debate, and it was, 
that if they were going to have an in- 
quiry, they had better have one to see 
if they could not learn something from 
what took place in some parts of the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of 
guiding and helping them as to what 
might be required for the rest. Al- 
though some Scottish Members—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen), 
and the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
E. R. Russell)—had spoken, it was not 
to be expected that those right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen, though representing 
Scottish constituencies, knew very much 
about the mode in which land was ob- 
tained for the purpose of building in 
Scotland, and he thought that every 
Scotchman who knew anything about 
that matter would repudiate altogether 
the idea that their mode of taking land 
for building purposes in Scotland should 
be set aside by anything that could be 
invented by this Select Committee, or 
by the Government, for improving the 
mode of taking land for building in Ire- 
land and England. He had sometimes 
been told that he came from a country 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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whose law was barbarous. Well, it was 
said jocularly, because they did not 
understand their legal terms, some of 
which were very good Latin. In his 
country there was a very excellent mode 
of enabling people to take land for the 
purpose of building. They were very 
Conservative in Scotland. [‘‘No, no!”’} 
Oh yes ; they were Conservative in their 
proceedings, though not in their polities 
—and their mode was one derived from 
ancient times, and was essentially feudal 
in its nature. It was unquestion- 
ably, however—and he thought when 
he had described it Members would 
agree with him—the best mode for 
taking the land for permanent building. 
It was that when a man desired to get 
land on which to erect a dwelling-house, 
with ground attached or not, he took 
what was called a feu, and became in 
name only vassal of the person from 
whom he received his right. He paid 
for that land so taken what was practi- 
cally an annual rent; but the land was 
really a grant in perpetuity, no one being 
able to wrest it from him. It was ob- 
vious that a person giving up his land 
in perpetuity must be entitled to some 
security for his feu duty, and that secu- 
rity was that the feuar agreed before- 
hand to erect buildings of a certain 
value, and that these buildings should 
be maintained in all time coming. The 
only right the superior retained was the 
right, if the buildings were allowed to 
deteriorate to such an extent as to cease 
to be a security for the feu-duty, or if 
the duty were not paid, to enter on pos- 
session of the subjects again, and he 
presumed no one would say that that 
was anything but an equitable and 
reasonable arrangement. Not only so, 
but the vassal had a right at any time 
to sell his property and call upon the 
superior to take the purchaser as his 
feuar. They had thus no difficulty in 
Scotland, and the Prime Minister and 
other Gentlemen who had visited Scot- 
land would have observed how, in the 
villages and small towns, men who had 
become somewhat prosperous, and were 
able to put by a little money to enable 
them to build a house, were always able 
to find suitable sites and build houses 
which were models of comfort and con- 
venience. [‘‘ No!” ] Well, there might 
be some isolated cases of difficulty, such 
as occurred in Ireland in the Liberal, 
but notin the Conservative, parts of the 
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country. It was so much the interest of 
the proprietor to give such feus that 
there was no difficulty about them ex- 
cept in the large towns, where, of course, 
some difficulty would always be felt. It 
had been suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman that it was desirable to estab- 
lish in the mind of every head of a 
family the sentiment of home. That 
was right if the circumstances were suit- 
able. Butin very large towns the popu- 
lation which lived in small houses were 
necessarily dependent for their subsist- 
ence upon the wages they obtained from 
suitable work, and in immense towns 
like Glasgow, Liverpool, and London it 
might be a grievous and intolerable 
burden for a man to have a house of his 
own if it was not near his work. It 
would be better for him to be a tenant 
and to be able to move his family any 
time it might suit him. This Bill pre- 
sented many points suitable for a Select 
Committee ; but he would again impress 
on the right hon. Gentleman the fact 
that two things were essential in order 
that an inquiry should be held. In the 
first place, they should have some distinct 
statement of the principles upon which 
the Government proposed the matter 
should be dealt with ; and, in the second 
place, the Government should themselves 
take the responsibility of the conduct of 
that Select Committee, without which its 
deliberations would be of no value. The 
question was undoubtedly of great public 
importance, and it would be most un- 
desirable that it should be gone into 
by a Select Committee at all without 
their having a definite idea that the Go- 
vernment proposed to deal with it on the 
Report of the Committee, and would 
take the responsibility for the legislation 
that might be brought in. 

Mr. HALDANE said, it had not been 
his intention to trespass on the attention 
of the House; but he had found him- 
self at one with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Edinburgh on one point, and that was 
that he would desire some explanation 
of the scope of the inquiry which might 
be made by the Select Committee 
suggested. He rose also on behalf of 
those who, like himself, were interested 
in this question, not simply from the 
point of view of the Bill, Aut from the 
point of view of the redress of those 
general grievances which they held 
could only be redressed by leasehold 
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enfranchisement. There were two ques- 
tions before them—the grievance and its 


remedy. The grievance was practically 
admitted ; nor Trad it, he thought, be- 
come a Party question. And anyone 


who had studied the speeches of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) must 
have observed that he had taken up the 
whole subject of leasehold enfranchise- 
ment, and, with that marvellous power 
of transformation with which he was 
gifted, had induced the whole Conserva- 
tive Party to take it up. But the ques- 
tion of the remedy was quite another 
matter. It was his intention, when he 
came into the House, to give a silent 
vote against the Bill, not because he did 
not approve its objects, but because he 
believed the remedy ought to be of a 
much more sweeping character. The 
principle of the present Law of Tenure 
was that the landlord should hand over 
a piece of ground for a time, and that at 
the end of that period it should revert to 
him with all the buildings upon it. He 
was afraid to talk of ‘‘freedom of con- 
tract,’’ because that was the shibboleth 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and he was 
afraid he might mispronounce it. But 
he would ask—What freedom of con- 
tract was there in the case of a man who 
came forward and paid for what was a 
monopoly in the hands of another man, 
and only got it upon certain terms? The 
remedy—and he recommended hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to refer to the utter- 
ances of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington on the subject—the 
remedy for the grievance appeared of a 
very simple nature. They should abolish 
leasehold tenure—or at least put it in 
the power of every person holding under 
leasehold to convert that tenure, upon 
just and equitable terms, into a free- 
hold. It was not by tinkering at the 
ancient Land Laws of the country that 
they could hope to meet the require- 
ments of the time. It was by reforms of 
a sweeping nature, which could only 
take place if those who entered upon 
the work were prepared to act, not only 
in a thorough manner, but in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice. 
Therefore, if they were to passa law on 
this subject which should enable men to 
get rid of their leaseholds and become 
freeholders on terms of proper compen- 
sation, he would welcome such a mea- 


sure; but this Bill proposed nothing of 
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the sort. It only applied the principle 
of the Irish Land Act of 1870 to house 
tenure. But the principles of that Act 
were only applicable to, and were de- 
signed for, agriculture tenure—a class of 
holding entirely different from the lease- 
hold tenure of towns. He therefore ob- 
jected to the Bill, not because hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had not made out their 
case, but because the remedy they pro- 
posed was not a thorough and sufficient 
remedy, Let them adopt leasehold en- 
franchisement as a substitute for what 
was here proposed, or let them refer the 
whole question to a Select Committee, 
and if the Prime Minister was prepared 
to make the scope of the Committee wide 
enough to embrace the whole question 
of leasehold enfranchisement, then he 
would cordially and cheerfully support 
it. If not, his only alternative, holding, 
as he did, that the proposition of the 
Bill was unsound and legally untenable, 
was to vote against it. 

Mr. CRILLY desired to say with re- 
ference to the sympathetic statement of 
the Prime Minister that he admitted the 
propriety of the two reservations he had 
put before them—namely, first, that the 
pressure of work placed upon Govern- 
ment at the present time prevented them 
from giving attention to the conduct of 
the Committee; and, secondly, that Eng- 
land and Scotland should be included in 
the inquiry of the Committee. Their 
only reason for objecting to it was the 
fear that the Committee would not get 
to work quickly enough. They believed, 
however, that the Committee would 
soon get to work, seeing that his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Galway 
had on the Order Book a Motion refer- 
ring to this subject on Tuesday next, 
and he had no doubt the Government 
would be able to appoint the Committee. 
He therefore desired, by the indul- 
gence of the House, to withdraw the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Charles James, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Mellor.) 


[BILL 26.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr, 0. H. JAMES, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
Mr. Haldane 


{COMMONS} 
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said, that it was substantially the same 
as the measure which passed through the 
House last Session, and which shared 
the unfortunate fate of other Bills which 
failed to survive the defeat of the Go- 
vernment. The movement in favour of 
the enfranchisement of copyholds had a 
long history. In 1837 an exceedingly 
strong Committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject reported as follows :— 

‘*Your Committee are satisfied that this 
tenure is ill-adapted to the wants of the present 
day, and is a blot on the juridical system of the 
country. They consider that the peculiarities of 
copyholds, which have their root in the villenage 
of the feudal system, are highly inconvenient 
from the point of view of the lords and of the 
general interests of the State. Your Committee 
have come to the conclusion that the abolition of 
this tenure would not only be of great public 
benefit, but should be made, if possible, a na- 
tional object. No plan which merely gives the 
parties an option to enfranchise will meet the 
exigencies of the case, and we are desirous to 
see a plan introduced which shall eventually 
be compulsory on both the lords and the copy- 
holders.” 


In 1851 another Committee sat and 
decided— 

“That copyhold and customary tenures are 
frequently a bar to the application of skill and 
capital, an impediment to the improvement of 
the land, and injurious to the public interests, 
and that it is highly desirable, in the interests 
of the lord, the tenant, and the public, that the 
entire enfranchisement of these tenures should 
be effected as soon as possible on equitable 
terms.” 


Among the reasons for the abolition of 
copyhold tenure was the peculiarity of 
the modes in which the land descended. 
In some manors the custom of gavel- 
kind prevailed, the land descending to 
all children in equal shares; in others 
it went to the youngest child by the 
custom of borough-English; and in 
others the ordinary rules of devolution 
were followed. It was absurd that pro- 
vision should have to be made in deeds 
and settlements for such widely-divergent 
peculiarities. Under the existing law 
the rights of the lord of the manor with 
respect to timber and mines were very 
peculiar. The right of property was in 
the lord, but the possession with the 
tenant, the result being that neither lord 
nor tenant could touch either timber or 
mines without the consent of the other. 
The result was that throughout the 
country copyhold land had little or no 
timber upon it. The complications in the 
conveyance of copyholds were great and 
vexatious. Many of the formalities ob- 
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served were means of great oppression 
not useful to lords of the manor, but to 
their stewards and such like officials, 
who exacted heavy fees from tenants for 
nominal or useless services. One of the 
proposals of the Bill related to the 
heriots connected with copyholds. Under 
the heriot system the lord of the manor 
was entitled to take possession of the 
best chattel on his tenant’s land, and 
cases had been known of valuable race- 
horses being seized in pursuance of this 
right. The anomaly would be removed 
by this Bill as far as timber was con- 
cerned; but, like previous measures on 
the subject of copyhold tenure, the Bill 
contained no provisions with regard to 
mines, on account of the enormous value 
of that kind of property. The Bill 
would also simplify the mode and lessen 
the cost of conveyances, and it would 
get rid of chief rents and _ heriots. 
Former Copyhold Bills had not fixed a 
time when the initiative must be taken 
by somebody; but the present measure 
provided that at the next admittance 
the lord must give a notice to the tenant 
to enfranchise that particular copyhold. 
Another provision was that the Land 
Commissioners should frame a Schedule 
of ordinary payments for ordinary cases 
of enfranchisements, and, consequently, 
tenants need in future experience no 
terror on the ground of expense. With 
regard to the stewards, they were not 
harshly dealt with, as the Bill would 
give to them what the Committee con- 
ceived to be fair compensation. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. C. H. James.) 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he con- 
curred in the desirability of getting rid 
of copyhold tenure as soon as possible, 
but doubted whether the Bill of his hon. 
Friend would effect that object. The 
proposal that power should be given to 
the Land Commissioners to fix the scale 
of compensation with reference to en- 
franchisement was unprecedented and 
exceedingly dangerous. In his opinion, 
the Bill was an elaborate and somewhat 
complicated alteration of the existing 
law; and, so far from effecting com- 
pulsory enfranchisement, in many cases 
of an irritating nature connected with 
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copyhold tenure it would have no effect 
whatever. There were many provi- 
sions in the Bill which were compara- 
tively unnecessary, and in all the cir- 
cumstances of the case he was of opinion 
that if the Bill were to be read a second 
time it would have to be considerably 
amended in Committee; and one thing 
he would urge was, that the House 
should lay down a scale of compensation 
itself, and not refer it to the Land Com- 
missioners. As to Clause 7, he objected 
to it as altogether opposed to the pro- 
fessed object of the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY, in supporting the 
principle of the Bill, remarked that 
Clause 7 was undoubtedly a blot in the 
measure which would require to be dealt 
with at a later stage before it could be 
made workable. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuvrst) said, it might 
be convenient to state at once that the 
Government agreed to the second read- 
ing of the Bill; but in making that 
statement it must be understood that 
they did not bind themselves not to pro- 
yeep some Amendments at a later stage. 

e hoped, if the second reading was 
obtained, that the hon. Member (Mr. 
C. H. James) would fix the Commit- 
tee stage at a date sufficiently far in 
the Session to give hon. Members and 
the Government an opportunity of con- 
sidering all the provisions and details of 
the measure, With regard to the criti- 
cisms of the hon. Member (Mr. T. H. 
Bolton), he thought it would be found 
that the fixing of a scale of compensa- 
tion by the Land Commissioners was 
only to be done under certain circum- 
stances, and that there were other modes 
and ways of fixing compensation. He 
was somewhat surprised to find Clause 7 
in the Bill, and he could not imagine 
how it came to be inserted, because it 
appeared to him to be calculated to 
defeat the main object of the measure. 
He hoped the House would now consent 
to the second reading of the Bill. 








Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it was absolutely necessary that the 
House should have some time to con- 
| sider tne details of the Bill, because the 
| measure was a somewhat complicated 
jone. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) that Clause 7 was a blot on the 
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Bill. As to heriots, he would relate the 
case of a copyholder who reared a par- 
ticular breed of horses. He knew that 
certain lords of the manor under whom 
he held 4g were particularly 
anxious to become possessors of some 
of these animals. e, therefore, in- 
structed his land steward to spread 
abroad the statement that he had died. 
The lords of the manor immediately sent 
down to his property to mark the parti- 
cular horses which they wished to claim. 
The owner, becoming aware of this fact, 
and not being dead as was supposed, 
sold every one of the horses which had 
been so carefully marked by the lords of 
the manor, who were very much sur- 
prised at the state of things which was 
eventually revealed when he really 
died. He believed the House would 
be able to frame a measure out of this 


Bill which would, on the whole, be satis- | 
|Companies giving power to enforce 


Mr. BETHELL said, he agreed in | 


factory. 


thinking that the main objection to this 
Bill was to be found in Clause 7. While 
the principle of the Bill had been ad- 
mitted for many years, he thought it 
advisable to point out that while they 
were again asserting the principle of 
single ownership in land, as opposed to 
double ownership, the House must re- 
member that of late it had been sug- 
gested throughout the country that the 
principle of doubie ownership should be 
introduced as against single ownership. 
Another objection he had to the measure 
was on the ground that it would be un- 
fair to the lord ofthe manor. The pre- 
sent law provided for the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds, but gave the power 
of enfranchisement to the lord of the 
manor as well as to the tenant. The 
present Bill proposed to confine that 
power to the tenant. This he thought 
most unfair. 

Mr. WARMINGTON, in supporting 
the Bill, said, he hoped in Committee to 
suggest Amendments which would sim- 
plify the procedure and diminish the 
costs in the enfranchisement of small 
estates. It would be well if a Schedule 
were added to the Bill setting forth the 
maximum scale of costs for estates of 
different value. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 22nd March. 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(WATER SUPPLY, &c.) BILL.—{Brux, 34] 


(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Mr. Bryce, Sir George 
Russell, Colonel Hughes.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it had passed its 
second reading last Session with the 
support of the Government, though 
defeated ultimately by the difficulties 
which private Members’ Bills had to en- 
counter. The Bill was merely intended 
to enable the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to appear before the Parlia- 
mentary Committees and oppose, if they 
thought fit, in the interests of the rate- 
payers’ Bills promoted by the Water 


vexatious regulations or to raise exces- 
sive capital. The Auditor had disallowed 
the expenses incurred by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for so acting on 
a previous occasion, on the ground that 
this was beyond their powers, and 
therefore it was that this Bill was now 
introduced. 

Coronet MAKINS said, the Bill was 
quite unnecessary, for no Committee in 
the present state of public opinion would 
granta Water Oompany excessive powers 
of any kind. It was, therefore, quite 
unnecessary for the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to waste the ratepayers’ money 
in appearing before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees in such cases. The House should 
be careful how it gave a Body which 
was not directly, but only indirectly, 
representative of the ratepayers, the 
power of spending money unnecessarily ; 
and Heaven knew that the rates were 
heavy enough already. He thought 
that, if anything, the ‘power of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in regard 
to expenditure ought to be curbed rather 
than enlarged, unless a strong case of 
necessity could be made out, and no 
necessity had been proved. There were 
plenty of hon. Members of that House 
representing the Metropolis who would 
jealously guard against anything being 
done to the detriment of the ratepayers. 
He therefore hoped that the House 
would not assent to the second reading 


of the Bill. 
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Mr. COOPE, in rising to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, that Bill was to his 
mind a most mischievous measure 
brought in inconsiderately by the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, who were 
very apt to give the Metropolis a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble. The mea- 
sure would give that Board the power of 
taxing the ratepayers uselessly, as they 
had done before, and of taxing them 
heavily. On a former occasion that 
Board had taken upon itself without 
due legal power to put the Metropolis to 
an expense of £17,000, and then they 
came to that House with a Bill of In- 
demnity to relieve them from that to 
which they were personally liable. If 
in future they were to have a Munici- 
pality for the whole Metropolis, it would 
be unwise to intrust powers of that kind 
to a Body such as the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; and, under the whole 
circumstances of the case, he thought 
the Bill was one which the House ought 
not to pass. He begged, therefore, to 
move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( J/r. Coope.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. F. W. MACLEAN said, that the 
Bill appeared to be unsound in point of 
principle and dangerous in point of pre- 
cedent. Its object was really to remove 
a restriction placed on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by previous Acts of 
Parliament, and if passed it would result 
in increased rates and also in increased 
cost to the Water Companies without 
any corresponding benefit to the public 
at large. It was, he hoped, more than 
probable that in time they would have 
one comprehensive Body dealing for the 
Metropolis with all these questions, and 
this was, perhaps, the last effort made 
by a Body to some extent moribund in 
the hope by getting these powers of 
being in a position when the question 
arose to say—‘‘ We are now in posses- 
sion of powers that are very important, 
and they ought not to be taken away 
from us.” Moreover, if they sanctioned 
the Bill at the instance of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, there could be 
no fair refusal given to all the Local 
Bodies of Provincial towns should they 





come to Parliament asking for similar 
wers. He, therefore, seconded the 
mendment. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuurst) said, it might 
facilitate Business if he stated at once 
that the Government were unable to 
agree to the second reading of the Bill. 
Hon. Members who had examined the 
Bill would be somewhat astounded at 
the enormous powers which the Metro- 
politan Board of Works sought from the 
House. There was, in fact, really no 
limit to the expenditure they might incur 
if the Bill became law. Having regard 
to the fact that the Government would 
very shortly be considering the pro- 
posals for a representative system of 
government jfor the whole of the Metro- 
polis, they were of opinion that they 
would not be consulting the interests of 
the ratepayers by agreeing to the pro- 
posal brought forward that afternoon. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. E. RIDER COOK said, that 
though he was in favour of a reform of 
London Government, he did not think 
that, on the chance of that reform, these 
very necessary and beneficial powers 
should be denied to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He was a member of 
the Board, and could say that in the 
past the Board had opposed several 
Water Bills, to the great advantage of 
the ratepayers. But they wanted to 
be able to do this with perfect legality. 
These powers of raising new eapital 
which the Companies were constantly 
obtaining would immensely enhance the 
sum to be paid to the Companies when- 
ever they came to be bought out. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS did not 
think that the reason given by the Go- 
vernment for opposing this Bill was a 
very good one. When they were in 
Office previously, they had under their 
consideration a scheme for the better 
government of London; but that had 
resulted in nothing to the advantage of 
the Metropolis. He saw no reason at 
present to suppose that any future de- 
liberations would be productive of better 
results; and the reform of London Go- 
vernment still seemed some distance off. 
Meanwhile, the Water Companies were 
largely increasing their capital. When 
in Office some years ago, he (Sir R. 
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Assheton Cross) endeavoured to bring 
forward a plan for buying out the Water 
Companies. The necessary calculations 
were placed in the hands of Mr. Smith, 
a gentleman who had possessed the con- 
fidence of several Governments. Mr. 
Smith threw his whole heart into the 
matter, and produced a scheme and a 
basis of valuation which appeared to be 
most accurate and fair. Subsequently 
a Oommittee sat to inquire into the 
subject, and Mr. Smith was severely 
attacked on the ground that his esti- 
mate was excessive. The plan was re- 
jected. Several years had since elapsed, 
and a Return recently made showed 
that, taking all the Water Companies 
together, if they had been purchased on 
Mr. Smith’s estimate the profits to the 
purchaser would have amounted to 
£99,000. Hethoughtit necessary tomake 
this statement in justice to Mr. Smith. 
It was true that with regard to one Com- 
pany the amount offered was greatly in ex- 
cess; but his instructions to Mr. Smith 
were that he should buy the whole of 
Companies’ works or none; and there- 
fore, at the last moment, Mr. Smith was 
compelled to give one Company a larger 
sum than they were entitled to. Mr. 
Smith, as the result showed, was amply 
eg in what he had proposed. The 

ater Companies would, he undertook 
to say, be never again purchased at so 
low a rate, and the public had lost an 
opportunity which they never would 
have again. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt), in refusing to 
purchase, made a very great mistake, 
which, no doubt, he must have ever 
since regretted. They were told that 
the Companies would be bought up when 
London had a reformed government. 
But he supposed the question of Ireland 
would take precedence; and in the 
meantime the water consumers of the 
Metropolis were suffering. 

Mx. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought the reasons given by the Under 
Secretary (Mr. Broadhurst) for oppos- 
ing the second reading of the Bill were 
very inadequate. The Under Secretary 
told the House that the Bill ought not 
to be carried to a second reading be- 
cause at some time or other we should 
have a better government of the Metro- 
polis. For his own part, he thought 
that the public ought to make use of 
any gop which they possessed ; 
and they had no other protector but the 
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Metropolitan Board of Works, which in 
the past had, as far as possible, defended 
the interests of the ratepayers against 
the Water Companies. He could not 
forget that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt), who 
was Home Secretary at the time, op- 
posed with the greatest bitterness, and, 
unfortunately, with effect, one of the best 
Bills every introduced into the House; 
and he thought that no greater mis- 
fortune had happened to the Metropolis 
than the failure of that Bill. Since that 
time nothing had been done in the 
matter, nor was anything likely to be 
done for some years. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


— » —— 


MARRIED WOMEN (MAINTENANCE IN CASE 
OF DESERTION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pulley, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Maintenance of Married 
Women who shall have been deserted by their 
husbands, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Pulley, Mr. Thomas Blake, Mr. Winterbotham, 
and Mr. Warmington. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 111.] 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Spensley, Bill to re- 
store the ancient constitutional practice of 
Payment of Members out of local rates, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Spensley, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Lawson. Mr. Boyd Kinnear, and 
Mr. Conybeare. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 112.] 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Leveson Gower, Bill 
to appoint additional Commissioners for exe- 
euting the Acts for granting a Land Tax and 
other Rates and Taxes, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Leveson Gower and Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 113.] 


SCHOOL FEES OF NON-PAUPERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Llewellyn, Bill to 
amend the provisions of the Education Act, 
1876, so as to enable parents of children being 
Non-Paupers to obtain payment of School Fees 
without having to eo to the guardians or 
their officers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
ee a Sir Richard Paget, and Mr. Hob- 

ouse. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 114.] 
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INCOME TAX ADMINISTRATION AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hubbard, Bill to 
amend the Administration of the Law of In- 
come Tax, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hubbard, Sir Charles Forster, "Mr.°,Leatham, 
and Mr. Whitley. : 

Bill presented,and read the;first time. [Bill 115.] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1862) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett,* Bill 
to amend “They; Merchandise Marks Act 
1862,” in order to apply a more prompt and 
effectual method of dealing with infringements 
of Trade Marks and false marking of goods 
generally, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Joseph Cowen, ‘Mr. 
Stuart-Wortloy, Mr. Baden-Powell, and] Vis- 
count Cranborne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116,] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 25th February, 1886. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Brris—First Reading— 
Arbitration* (17); Justices’ Jurisdiction * 
(18); Law of Evidence Amendment * (19) ; 
Union of Benefices * (20). 

Second Reading—¥reshwater Fisheries (Eels) 
(15). 


NEW PEER. 


Sir Henry Allsopp, Baronet, havin 
been created Baron Hindlip of Hindlip 
in the county of Worcester and of 
Alsop-en-le-Dale in the county of Derby 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES (EELS) BILL. 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 
(No. 15.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Lorpv THURLOW, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was merely to re- 
move doubts which had arisen in the 
Courts of Law as to the exact interpre- 
tation to be placed on the wording of 
the Freshwater Fisheries Bill. It had 
been held in the Courts of Law that 
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this Bill included eels, though it was 
not the intention of the framers of that 
Act that they should be included. Tho 
provisions of that Act were inapplicable 
to this fish. It was a matter largely 
affecting the question of food supply, 
not only in London, but in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Liverpool, 
where large quantities of eels were con- 
sumed. At present there was a very 
large importation of eels from Ireland, 
Scotland, and other places where the 
Act of 1878 was not intended to apply. 
Beyond that, difficulties had also arisen 
in other parts of England in ascertain- 
ing where the eels sent for sale had 
actually been caught, and these diffi- 
culties had been made the subject of 
legal proceedings. He was informed 
that in London alone there were hun- 
dreds of shops in the East End where a 
very large trade was done in this class 
of fish, and the livelihood of these 
persons would be jeopardized if the Act 
of 1878 remained in the uncertain state 
in which it at present stood. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2”” 
—(The Lord Thurlow.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 
RESOLUTION. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv OCAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, it will take but a 
few minutes to explain and justify the 
Notice I have given, as the subject has 


& | been made familiar on various occasions 


to your Lordships. The immediate, or, 
at least, the urgent fact is, that the 
demolition of Spring Gardens has begun, 
and that on Monday a deputation is 
about to approach Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from the Institute of Archi- 
tects and point out the course which 
ought to be adopted. That deputation 
may, of course, convince the Government, 
as many persons are convinced already, 
that it is better for the Public Offices 
Site Act to continue in abeyance, as it 
did, to his lasting credit, the whole time 
that the noble Marquess who now leads 
the Opposition presided in the Councils 
of Her Maj esty. The arguments against 
the Public Offices Site Act are too well- 
known to be enumerated. However, the 
most conclusive did not come into exist- 
ence until the Act was carried, and 
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therefore could not weigh with Parlia- 
ment against it. It is the revelation of 
last August, under the late Government, 
that 10 years would be consumed in the 
work to be executed; that during all 
that time the Parade and Horse Guards 
would be disfigured ; that during all that 
time a portion of Carlton House Terrace 
would be insupportable to residents, and 
useless in the market; that during all 
that time, in any year, the work might be 
arrested by the taste or the economy of 
Parliament, and thus remain a fragmen- 
tary monument both of extravagance 
and penury. If the House permits me, 
I will explain at once how the demoli- 
tion of Spring Gardens, which your 
Lordships are intreated to arrest until 
the Ist of March, bears upon the case 
and tends to carry with it the remainder 
of the project. The whole defence of 
the Public Offices Site Act rested on 
what I have already mentioned—namely, 
the inadequate accommodation of the 
War Office. That accommodation ought 
at once to be extended. It can be at 
onee extended by a plan I mentioned 
here, and have since urged on the late 
Government. There is in Spring Gardens 
an unofficial residence—it belonged to 
the late Sir William Gomm—of such 
dimensions that the Commander-in-Chief 
and Adjutant General with their respec- 
tive Staffs might easily be placed in it. 
It is well situated between Pall Mall and 
the Horse Guards; it has abundant 
space for archives; itis available for the 
purposes of Government. The object of 
the Public Offices Site Act might thus 
be rapidly attained, not at the end, but 
at the beginning of a decade. But if 
the demolition now commenced goes 
forward, in a few days that residence 
may vanish altogether. Further steps 
will then be indispensable to give the 
War Office a refuge. It is true that 
even then it will have nothing to look 
forward to until 10 years have passed ; 
and if that interval does not exhaust the 
life or patience of its inmates, the pros- 
pect of relief may be withdrawn in any 
of the Sessions—not always smooth, per- 
haps—which have tobe encountered. My 
Lords, I do not charge the actual Go- 
vernment with any blind intention to 
precipitate the measure against a view so 
evidently reasonable. It never had a 
strenuous advocate within their circle 
beyond Mr. Shaw Lefevre, whose inabi- 
lity to find a seat in any part of the 
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United Kingdom sufficiently expresses 
the opinion of the country with regard 
to it. What I am led to think the 
Government will dwell upon is the 
necessity, at any price, in any manner, of 
giving labour to the unemployed, whose 
wants endanger the Metropolis. But it 
should be remembered that a scheme of 
this kind would do little for the East of 
London, where the greatest scarcity pre- 
vails. Public Offices require skilled and 
special labour, which is not abundant in 
that region. To relieve distress within 
it much better schemes might be 
imagined. A tunnel between Rother- 
hithe and Shadwell has been often can- 
vassed, and the embankment of the 
Thames on the Southern side has yet to 
be accomplished. In any case, it is not 
desirable to paralyze and to forestall the 
deputation, which must throw light on 
the course it is expedient to adopt. It 
may possibly be said that the materials 
are sold to a contractor, who is entitled 
to remove them. They ought not to 
have been sold to a contractor, when the 
whole project has so little in its favour, 
and when the electors—so far as we can 
judge—have so decidedly condemned it. 
But, even in that case, to deal with the 
contractor on the basis of an amicable 
settlement, might not be beyond the 
reach of Ministerial ability. The First 
Lord of the Treasury would not be un- 
equal tothe problem. It might exercise 
the virgin mind—virgin on finance—of 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
have but one more remark by which, if 
possible, to urge your Lordships into 
interference against the demolition of 
Spring Gardens before the architects are 
listened to. Although, technically, the 
Public Offices Site Bill went into the 
Statute Book, it really never had the 
sanction of your Lordships. _ No division 
happened. I am responsible myself, 
and have befure now explained the cir- 
cumstances. But, while by accident, 
there was not a decision, in every 
debate opinion, argument, authority, 
were growing on the side unfavourable 
to the measure. It would well become 
the House, so far as they are able, to 
rectify a judgement inadvertently pro- 
nounced, and which the actual House 
of Commons has not in any way sub- 
scribed to. 

Yoved to resolve— 

“ That in the opinion of this House no further 
steps either of demolition or construction ought 
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to be taken under the Public Offices Site Act 
before Her Majesty’s Government have heard 
the deputation from the Institute of Architects, 
arranged to take place on the Ist of March 
next.””—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Lorp LAMINGTON said, he was not 
aware that the work of demolition had 
commenced until he saw this Motion. 
He had given Notice that he would 
move a Resolution on the 5th of March 
that nothing should be done until after 
a discussion on the subject. He should 
be compelled to alter his Resolution ac- 
cordingly. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (The Earl of Mortery) said, 
the noble Lord (Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell) had been a consistent, he 
might almost say a persistent, opponent of 
the new site for Public Offices, and the 
noble Lord had submitted a modest 
proposal in regard to it—that no steps 
either of demolition or construction 
ought to be taken before Monday next. 
He need not tell the House that there 
was no great chance of anything being 
done in the way of construction before 
Monday next. But as to demolition, in 
consequence of measures already taken, 
an Act of Parliament passed and 
money voted by the House of Commons, 
the materials of the houses in Spring 
Gardens had actually been sold, and the 
contractors were already removing ma- 
terials of houses which no longer be- 
longed to the Government. Therefore, 
it was absolutely impossible to arrest 
the progress of the demolitions until 
Monday next. He thought the House 
would be satisfied with that explanation 
at present. The noble Lord : sd 
(Lord Lamington) had just told the 
House that he was about to raise a de- 
bate on the whole question in the course 
of next week. At that time he would 
be happy to give any information in 
his power, and the Government would 
then have heard what the Institute of 
Architects had to say on the subject. 
He did not think there was any proba- 
bility of an alteration of the site which 
had been already fixed on. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, in reply, said, that he would not 
divide the House unless he had an inti- 
mation that noble Lords upon the other 
side were ready to adopt the Motion, as 
his noble Friend (Lord Lamington) who 
sat among them had been prompt in its 
support. The noble Lord who spoke for 











Her Majesty’s Government had urged 
arene | but the argument contract, to 
which he (Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell) had replied already. He would 
further remind the Government that to 
indemnify contractors they had by the 
Vote of last year £10,000 in their pos- 
session which might have no other use, 
as it was far from certain that a further 
Vote would be conceded to them. If, 
however, the Government persisted in 
demolishing Spring Gardens, he could 
only offer a respectful but emphatic 
protest against the course they had 
decided on. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


METROPOLIS—SUNDAY MEETINGS IN 
THE SQUARES AND PARKS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they intend to declare illegal all public 
meetings and processions in the squares 
and the parks on Sundays, as they inter- 
fere with the comfort of all classes, and 
may lead to disturbance ? said, with re- 
spect to the very disgraceful riots which 
arose out of the meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, he thought the police and Sir 
Edmund Henderson had been very 
hardly treated indeed. On other ccca- 
sions of monster meetings in Trafalgar 
Square he believed that the mob went 
away by different streets, and no riot or 
breaking of windows had before oc- 
curred in connection with those meetings. 
On this occasion they went away, as they 
had done so many times previously, by 
different thoroughfares, so that when the 
riot occurred both the police and Mr. 
Childers were equally taken by surprise, 
as they did not anticipate any disturb- 
ance. He should like to know how it 
was possible for either the police or any- 
one else to follow crowds of people dis- 
persing in different directions. The real 
cause of all that which subsequently 
followed on the Monday when the riots 
took place was in allowing such im- 
mense gatherings totake place. It was 
said that there were 20,000, 30,000, or 
even as many as 50,000 persons assem- 
bled at the late meeting. Was there 
any city in Europe in which a similar 
thing would be permitted? In the 
French capital did they think 100 men 
would be allowed to assemble in a public 
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square? In Berlin or Vienna did they 
suppose that 40,000 or 50,000 would be 
permitted to assemble to endanger the 
safety of the Metropolis? The whole 
thing was a disgrace to any English Go- 
vernment—he did not care to which side 
of politics it belonged—that such pro- 
ceedings should be tolerated. That the 
whole of Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, 
and Piccadilly should be blocked by an 
assembly of peope like that was perfectly 
monstrous. Moreover, by what rule were 
lorries allowed into the parts of the Park 
were carriages were not permitted ? And 
Mr. Hyndman and his followers were 
allowed to build up platforms and to 
make these abominable speeches. It 
was time to put an end to such a state of 
things. It was disgraceful that a man 
like Hyndman—he was said to bea gen- 
tleman, but nobody would believe it— 
should be allowed to do as he had done. 
Mr. Quelch, who moved the first resolu- 
tion, said—‘‘ They must seize all land, 
machinery, and capital for the benefit of 
the community.” Mr. Burns said— 

**'The seeds of a bloody revolution were ger- 
minating. The Trafalgar Square meeting had 
affected Vienna and Paris, for when London 
moved the world moved.” 


Mr. Hyndman said— 

** People like the Duke of Devonshire (Cries of 
* Shoot him !’)—well, if they did there would be 
another to-morrow. (Cries of ‘Shoot him too ! ’) 
The upper classes robbed the working men to 
debauch their daughters and sisters. They were 
the lazy, loafing, and criminal classes. They 
wanted a social revolution. They would bring 
it about peaceably if they could ; it rested with 
the upper classes whether it should be peaceable 
or not. London was the centre where all the 
great vampires of the commercial world were 
gathered together.” 


Another said— 

‘*The money now subscribed at the Mansion 
House had been stolen from the working 
classes.”” 

He asked whether on a Sunday after- 
noon such a scene should be permitted ? 
That on Sunday evening the streets 
should be made impassable for respecta- 
ble people, who were afraid to leave 
their houses, was intolerable. He did not 
know what the law might be upon this 
subject ; but if it was not strong enough 
it ought to be strengthened. Large 
sums had been voted for the preserva- 
tion of the public Parks, and it was 
really monstrous that they should allow 
them to be occupied in the way they had 
been, to the exclusion of people who de- 
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sired to frequent them for enjoyment, 
He had limited his Motion to restricting 
the right of meetings on Sundays, be- 
cause that was a day when all desired 
rest from their weekly toil. They had 
done themselves an immense amount of 
harm by the occurrence in question, by 
the credence which it seemed to have 
given to the idea that their various in- 
stitutions were in a state of decay, and 
from the idea, also, which was prevalent, 
that the Government had neither the 
strength, the will, nor the authority to put 
down meetings of this kind. He felt 
that unless the matter was taken in hand 
the end would be a social and terrible 
revolution. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he re- 
gretted that in the Report of the Com- 
mittee over which Mr. Childers presided, 
and in the Memorandum which the 
right hon. Gentleman had since published 
with regard to his future intentions as 
to this great question, no reference was 
made to the special branch of the sub- 
ject mentioned by the noble Lord (Lord 
Lamington) who had just sat down. 
He (Viscount Midleton) ventured to 
think that this part of the question went 
to the very root of the matter. It was 
a question whether such meetings, espe- 
cially when they were held on a Sunday, 
were any longer safe or desirable in the 
Metropolis. The Military Authorities, 
he believed, had arrived at the conclusion 
that, considering the enormous increase 
of the population of the Metropolis, it 
was a question of very great doubt whe- 
ther any more military displays should 
take place in the heart of London—not 
because of any danger which the mili- 
tary were likely to produce, but because 
of the danger that might «rise from the 
large crowds collected together on such 
occasions. Surely, if that was the case, 
gatherings of the kind which recently 
took place had become completely out 
of date. He had hoped that, considering 
the many representations that had been 
made to the Home Office, Mr. Childers 
would have seen the gravity of the 
question, and would have taken some 
steps to inquire as to what means could 
be adopted to prevent the peril to which 
the Metropolis was constantly exposed 
by the recurrence of these demonstra- 
tions. The result of the inquiry had 
been the retirement of Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson; but what struck him was the 
extreme ingratitude of the Home Office 
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inthis matter. The penultimate Prede- 
cessor of the present Home Secretary 
cost £1,500 a-year for police protection. 
Ifasum of that kind had been spent, 
he thought the present Home Secretary 
(Mr. Childers) might have behaved a 
little more generously to those to whom 
his Predecessor owed his existence. His 
own opinion was that the public services 
of Sir Edmund Henderson in the preser- 
yation of law and order had been con- 
siderably more than had been rendered 
by five Mr. Childerses in the past. There 
was no reason whatever why this ques- 
tion should not at least be investigated. 
Sir Richard Mayne, he knew, felt a 
great difficultyin controlling large bodies 
of men when they had been brought to- 
gether in a limited space ; and it should 
be remembered that that officer had to 
deal with a population very little more 
than half of the population under the 
charge of the Chief Commissioner at 
the present time. Every year made the 
difficulty greater, because with an in- 
crease of population must come also an 
increase of the criminal classes; and they 
also found that a large portion of the 
criminal community attended demon- 
strations for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects for which they existed— 
plunder and destruction. An inquiry 
such as he suggested would not cast the 
slightest slur upon the working classes, 
as no one for a moment would suppose 
that they had anything to do with the 
recent outrages. The time had come 
when they should make up their minds 
whether it was profitable or safe that 
these gatherings should be permitted to 
take place except under very stringent 
regulations as to control and as to the 
numbers attending them. If it should 
be found impossible to place restrictions 
either upon the numbers attending the 
meetings or upon the manner in which 
the meetings were held, then they must 
come to the conclusion that such demon- 
strations ought to be prohibited alto- 
gether. No one was more unwilling 
than he was to say or do anything to 
check the full expression of public opi- 
nion ; but at the present time every class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects had facilities 
for expressing their views in a legiti- 
mate manner upon any subject which 
did not exist in former times. He 
doubted whether there was a single dis- 
trict in London in which there was no 
building capable of being used for large 








public meetings. That being so, he did 
not understand why a s and com- 
paratively insignificant class should be 
allowed to monopolize open places of 
public resort which were intended for 
the use of the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis generally. He held that a definite 
conclusion ought to be come to upon the 
question of open-air meetings, so that in 
future Governments might not be left 
without guidance. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the Government ought to 
accede to the views of the noble Lord 
(Lord Lamington), who had brought the 
subject forward on the ground that those 
views were prompted by a desire to effect 
the happiness of the greatest number, 
a rule which they were inclined to follow, 
sometimes even at the expense of prin- 
ciple. The number of those who took part 
in the late riots was very small, not more 
than 2,000. The Government had ex- 

lained the numerous executions in 

urmah by the necessity of suppressing 
dacoity and of protecting the innocent 
villagers, and were they not equally 
bound to protect shopkeepers in London 
and innocent villagers in Ireland from 
the violence of the ill-disposed ? 

Lorp ABERDARE said, that he was 
unable to agree with the noble Viscount 
in his remarks as to prohibiting public 
meetings. It was quite clear that from 
time to time the police organization re- 
quired looking into, in order that they 
might have the proper proportion of 
officers and men, and that arrangements 
might be made to secure the efficiency of 
the force. This was a proper matter for 
consideration by a Committee of Inquiry; 
but the subject which was dealt with in 
this Resolution was more a matter for 
legislation, and it was impossible to deny 
that the same arguments which were 
used to prohibit Sunday meetings were 
equally applicable to meetings held on 
any other day. The Government of 
which he was a Member endeavoured to 
mitigate the inconvenience by limiting 
the space in Hyde Park on which those 
meetings could be held. It should be 
observed that less inconvenience was 
caused by meetings on Sundays than 
would arise onother days. If enormous 
processions were to march through the 
principal thoroughfares of the towns on 
week days, with the object of influencing 
the higher classes of society, all traffic 
would be impeded. He doubted whe- 
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ther it would be possible to prohibit 
public meetings in Hyde Park. The 
processions were generally with 
a due regard to order, and the leaders of 
such demonstrations, as a rule, informed 
the Commissioners of Police of the in- 
tended line of march, and asked that 
adequate measures might be taken to in- 
sure order. Steps of this kind had been 
taken by the people who called the 
meeting in Trafalgar Square on the 8th 
instant. Although he was of opinion 
that meetings inthe Park and other large 
open spaces could not be prevented, he 
thought that attention might well be 
turned to the question whether demon- 
strations should be permitted in Trafal- 
gar Square, were meetings were fre- 
quently held, to the great inconvenience 
of the public, with the special object of 
overawing the Houses of Parliament. 
If meetings were held, he agreed that 
steps should be taken to minimize the 
publicdanger and inconvenience as much 
as possible. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he held 
that the public had a right to be pro- 
tected against such dangers as were in- 
curred through the agglomeration of 
immense masses of people in the neigh- 
bourhood of places like Trafalgar Square, 
where shops were open, and people were 
employed in their ordinary daily avoca- 
tions, and where there was a congestion 
of traffic. It was remarkable that the 
direction in which the flow of people set 
after meetings in Trafalgar Square was 

enerally that of Whitehall. Colonel 
Passes had stated before Mr. Childers’s 
Committee that the flow of the crowd 
from such meetings was very largely 
down Whitehall, and that he had often 
been obliged to block Whitehall with 
police in order to prevent the crowd from 
surging down that thoroughfare. It 
should be remembered that the Public 
Offices and Houses of Parliament were 
in this direction, and ought not to be thus 
exposed. Anyone who happened to be in 
Hyde Park on Sunday last could see that 
respectable people were driven out of the 


Park, that at every 10 yards peaceable | to do that. 
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Park for purposes of no yee utility ? 
The Legislature had decided that nomi- 
nations at elections should no longer 
take place in the open air in consequence 
of the disturbances that used to accom- 
pany the proceedings, and it would be 
well to consider whether the precedent 
might not be applied to the occasions to 
which the debate referred. Such great 
masses of people as assembled in these 
cases could not hear what the orator said, 
and there was always turmoil and noise 
which were opposed to reasonable dis- 
cussion. In Trafalgar Square on the 
8th instant, the respectable working men 
who met to ventilate their grievances 
were opposed by a mob of a totally dif- 
ferent character, and a collision was 
expected. The danger that he feared 
was not revolution; but that one day 
in the Park or Square two masses of 
men of opposite views would come 
into conflict, and that a bloody mas- 
sacre might ensue. What would be 
said if anywhere out of London such 
demonstrations were organized in one 
town and were extended to another town 
by processions passing from one to the 
other? Yet the people taking part in 
the demonstrations in Hyde Park did not 
belong to the neighbourhood of the 
Parks, but they came from distant parts 
of London, and their object was to 
strike terror into the people who lived 
or occupied property about the Parks. In 
consequence of the terror produced by 
what happened in London onthe Monday 
night, on the Tuesday 10 miles of shops 
were shut up, and all business was 
peor ow to a standstill. It was im- 
possible with the best police arrange- 
ments to prevent disturbances and panic 
unless you could so dispose of and use 
your police as to prevent rioters proceed- 
ing collectively in certain directions in 
which they would be disposed to commit 
injuries. It was quite possible to deal with 
this matter without interfering with the 
right of public meetings ; nobody wished 
There were plenty of places 


citizens were confronted by policemen, | where people could hold meetings if 
and that the place had all the appear-| they desired to do so, and where ad- 
ance of being in state of seige. Was it| dresses could be delivered with the 
decent that a state of things should exist ' —* of the speaker being listened to 
which rendered it necessary that soldiers | and heard. There were such places that 
should be confined to barracks on the| were not surrounded by dense popula- 
Sunday, and that every policeman not tions, and where danger ind not 
on duty should remain at home or at the | attend the holding of an out-door meet- 


headquarters of his district, in order to| ing. If we allowed persons from all 
Lord Aberdare 
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of London to assemble in Trafalgar 
voabche and in the Parks, and this was 
especially true in reference to Sunday, 
we should irritate the police to the last 
degree, and if a collision did occur it 
would be impossible that the police 
should not remember how they had 
been harassed by these gatherings. We 
should also alienate the soldiers, on 
whom, in the last resort, we must rely, 
by shutting them in their barracks and 
depriving them of necessary recreation, 
which was as essential to them as to any 
other part of the community. 

Lorp THURLOW said, that the noble 
Lord who had asked the Question would 
appreciate the importance of it as much 
as anyone, and would especially appre- 
ciate the difficulty of entering upon many 
considerations that affected it at the pre- 
sent time. In these circumstances, he 
trusted their Lordships would excuse 
him if he replied as concisely as he 
could to the exact terms of the Question. 
He had, therefore, to state, on the part 
of the Home Office, that it was not the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
at the present moment, to declare illegal 
all public meetings and all processions 
in the Squares and Parks on Sundays. 
It might not, however, be inappropriate 
if he reminded their Lordships that 
steps were about to be taken with a 
view, if possible, to improve the hitherto 
existing arrangements which governed 
these proceedings ; but pending the con- 
templated inquiry, and the decision at 
which the Home Office might arrive, it 
would, perhaps, be wise on the part of 
the public, and even, perhaps, of Parlia- 
ment, to refrain from further discussisn. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON said, that, in 
consequence of the unsatisfactory reply 
which had been given on behalf of the 
Government, he should certainly, in due 
time, bring the question before their 
Lordships again, and take their opinion 
upon it. 


IRELAND—THE NATIONAL LEAGUE— 
LOCAL COURTS.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, in the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Castletown, 
who had been obliged to leave for Ire- 
land last night, he had to ask the Ques- 
tion which stood on the Paper in the 
name of the noble Lord. The Question 
was as follows :— 

“To ask the Lord President of the Council, 
Whether he will, in addition to the information 
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he has agreed to present respecting “ Boycot- 
ting and other outrages,” give informa- 
tion as may be in the possession of the Govern- 
ment officials in Ireland, or can be obtained by 
them with reference to cases of trials of farmers 
and others by National League local courts, 
and the infliction of fines and sentences by those 
tribunals; and, also any cases of ap from 
these courts to the Superior National 

Court in Dublin for confirmation or revision ?” 


The noble Earl said, that the Question 
had reference to a state of things which 
prevailed at the/present nioment in Ire- 
land of the most alarming and dangerous 
character, and which it was necessary 
some steps should be taken to deal with, 
if any semblance of law and order was 
to obtain in that country. From the 
information at his we ee and at the 
disposal of his noble Friend who was to 
have asked the Question, it appeared 
that National League Courts not only 
existed and flourished in Ireland, but 
that the decrees and decisions of these 
Courts were obeyed and enforced, while 
the decisions of Her Majesty’s Courts 
were not enforced at all. He (the Earl 
of Limerick) would not trouble the 
House at any great length with any 
quotations to prove the existence of 
these Courts, nor was it necessary that 
he should do so. The Irish newspapers 
were full of instances of inquiries held 
by branches of the League; and it was 
not at all necessary for him to go into 
them at any length. He would only 
take one or two cases; and he would 
ask that the Government should, at least, 
actively inquire as to the extent to which 
these Courts existed and the nature of 
the operations, and put an effective stop 
to the further spread of acts of illegality. 
In one case he found that, on November 
19th, 1885, a meeting was held in a 
Roman Catholic chapel, and the state- 
ment of the parish priest was heard 
against a man stated to be a land- 
grabber. The result was that a fine of 
£30 was imposed. In the town of Drum- 
collagher the action of a tailor in sup- 
plying a suit of clothes to a man who 
was at enmity with the League, was 
brought forward ; but as the tailor had 
died no further action was taken. In 
another case he found reported in the 
papers—no names were given—that a 
man who had taken a farm was sum- 
moned to the League Court and ordered 
to pay £600 to the former tenant or sur- 
render the farm. If such cases as these 
were true, it went to show that there 
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were Courts in Ireland hearing cases 
and enforcing fines and penalties. How 
was this done? It was done by an ex- 
treme and monstrous system of ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting,’’ accompanied in many cases by 
dreadful consequences to the victimsof the 
system. This system was not confined 
to rich or poor in particular—more fre- 
quently, indeed, it was the poor who 
suffered from it. He asked the Ques- 
tion with great confidence in the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Spencer), for he 
could bear willing testimony to the fact 
that when he was Lord Lieutenant he 
took the strongest means to put down 
all these illegalities. It was with the 
greatest | peers he (the Earl of Lime- 
rick) said that there was no Member of 
the House who would bear more willing 
evidence to the manner in which the 
noble Earl had discharged his duties as 
Viceroy with impartiality, firmness, and 
fairness. He (the Earl of Limerick) then 
quoted from the charge of a County 
Court Judge in Ireland, who said that 
he did not think that any honest man 
could say that the country was in a state 
of tranquillity, or that obedience to the 
law was observed. On the contrary, 
the law and government of the country 
were never held in greater contempt than 
at present. The Government was super- 
seded by a much more powerful Govern- 
ment; and if that were so, it was impos- 
sible that he could compliment them, 
however much he would wish to do so, 
on the state of order which prevailed. 

Tue Eart or EGMONT said, that one 
of the cases mentioned had occurred on 
his property. A tenant took a farm in 
1881; he spent a good deal of money 
upon it, and improved it ; and in 1885 
the League ordered him to pay £500 to 
the former tenant, who had been evicted. 
He understood that the present holder 
had already paid £500. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer) said: I do 
not propose to enter into a discussion of 
the subject which the noble Earl has 
introduced. I readily admit the very 
grave condition of affairs to which allu- 
sion has been made, and which shows 
that a very unfortunate state of things 
has existed during the last seven months 
in Ireland. There is no doubt that the 
fact that these Land Oourts are held, 
and that they exercise these functions, 
if, as I believe, it is true that they do, 
shows a very unfortuate state of things 


The Earl of Limerick 
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and a state of things which must be 
remedied. I do not propose now to 
state—I have told your Lordships be- 
fore that I am unable to state—the 
policy by which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have to meet the question of 
social order in Ireland, and the other 
matters which are committed to them. 
I cannot go into that. With regard to 
the Notice on the Paper, I regret that 
it is not possible for the Government 
—though they are anxious to furnish 
as much information to the House and 
the public on this subject as they can 
—to give any Return of this character 
that would be satisfactory, or which it 
would conduce’ to the public interest to 
give. These Land Courts, as they are 
called, are held in private houses, and 
sometimes, I believe, as the noble Earl 
mentioned, they are held in Roman 
Catholic chapels; but, being held in pri- 
vate, we have no means of getting any 
information about them excepting re- 
ports which were brought to the Go- 
vernment in a confidential manner. 
Those reports could not be presented 
to Parliament. There are obvious and 
numerous reasons why they could not 
be made public. It is, therefore, quite 
out of the power of the Government to 
grant these Returns, although they 
would be exceedingly glad if they could 
to furnish any information on the sub- 
ject. The other night, when the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viseount Cranbrook) 
asked for a Return, I stated that the 
Government would most willingly give 
it, and that Return is being prepared 
as quickly as possible. That Return 
relates to “ Boycotting” and intimida- 
tion; but it does not touch these par- 
ticular cases of the Land Courts, as to 
which, for the reasons I have indicated, 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to produce satisfactory information. 

Lorpv ASHBOURN E said, that though 
the noble Earl had stated that he could 
not, without detriment to the public 
interest, supply a technical Return as to 
these Courts asked for by his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Limerick), he (Lord 
Ashbourne) did think that it would have 
been possible for the noble Earl (Earl 
Spencer), without detriment to the public 
interest, to have said something more 
than he did in the observations he had 
made. What was the state of facts 
which was practically and almost in 
terms admitted now not only to have 
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existed during the last seven months ; 
but he would go further, and say during 
many more months of the noble Ear!’s 
own tenure of Office as Viceroy, and 
which existed now in greater intensity 
than at any former time—what was the 
state of facts admittedly in existence? 
That there were Courts held under the 
sanction of the National League, with a 
procedure of their own and an appellate 
system of their own, administered under 
the sanction of the League, administered 
with the sanctions of terror and intimi- 
dation. The purpose of such Courts was 
to supersede, degrade, and bring into con- 
tempt the administration of the Queen’s 
law. That was the state of facts now 
admitted by the responsible Minister of 
the Crown to be the existing state of 
affairs in Ireland, and to have been 
the state of affairs in Ireland for 
the last seven months. The late Go- 
vernment were quite aware of the great 
difficulty which the noble Eavrl had stated 
of obtaining evidence in regard to what 
took place at those meetings; and that 
might have been one of the very powerful 
considerations presented to Parliament 
by the late Government to induce it 
to supersede the ordinary law so as to 
enable them to grapple with the state of 
things, and with a procedure so insidious 
and so destructive to the administration 
of the authority of the law in Ireland. 
But what was the outcome of the state- 
ment of the noble Earl? The noble 
Earl admitted the great evil that existed. 
He would be taken to admit its deadly 
peril to the Queen’s Sovereignty and to 
respect for the law ; and he further prac- 
tically avowed that in that position of 
affairs the Government were unable to 
do anything, even by way of a public 
announcement, to restore confidence in 
the law and the assertion of the law. It 
was easy to say that the Govern- 
ment were unable to make a full an- 
nouncement of their policy, and that 
they were not to expect it from them 
for four or five weeks to come; but 
that was a question, not of policy, 
but of administering the existing law, so 
as to insure respect for the Queen’s au- 
thority and something like decent respect 


for the Queen’s law. At all events, he 


thought they were entitled to some 
statement from those who represented the 
existing Government that they were not 
only alive to the gravity of the situation 
which they acknowledged existed, but 
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that they would take such resolute steps 
as might be in their power to note what 
went on in Ireland, and to procure such 
evidence as might be in their power; 
and that when they had procured that 
evidence no exertion would be wanting to 
put down a state of facts which was as 
rilous as it was discreditable to the 
pire. [Earl Spzncer assented.} A 
gesture could not be reported; but he 
thought he was doing nothing dis- 
respectful to their Lordships when he 
translated the nods and gestures of the 
noble Earl (Earl Spencer) as meaning 
that they—the present Government— 
would anxiously watch the process and 
procedure by which these Oourts now 
sought to bring the Queen’s law into 
contempt, and that whenever they could 
ig evidence—and no efforts would 
e wanting on their part to procure 
evidence—that no exertions would be 
wanting to bring to punishment and 
trial those who in these Courts brought . 
into disrepute the whole administration 
of the Government in Ireland. He 
ventured thus to put into plain English 
what he took to be the meaning of 
the applause and gesture of the noble 
Earl opposite; and if he (Lord Ash- 
bourne) laboured under a misconception, 
it was due not oaly to himself, but to 
their Lordships’ House, that he should 
be publicly corrected, so that there 
should be a perfect understanding as 
to every particular about so grave a 
matter. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tug COLONIES (Earl Granvit1z): 
I have not the slightest hesitation in 
endorsing by words what the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Ashbourne) gathers 
from the gesture of my noble Friend 
(Earl Spencer) who was some time ago 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The Go- 
vernment feel the responsibility resting 
upon them, and deem it n to 
watch in the most attentive manner all 
the events going on in Ireland ; and they 
are devoting themselves to considering 
the very best mode of dealing, among 
other subjects, with disorder and disre- 
spect for the law. But I must say that 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Ashbourne) is one of the last per- 
sons who should make an attack on the 
Government. He has said that ‘ Boy- 
cotting ” existed during the Viceroyalty 
of my noble Friend near me. Nobody 
denied that some “ Boycotting” did 
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exist at that time. But Lord Carnarvon 
told your Lordships, and the Leader of 
the other House under the late Govern- 
ment told that Assembly, that the coun- 
try was almost in a state of normal 

uiet on the accession of the present 

overnment to Office, and it is well 
known that it increased rapidly after 
the Prorogation of Parliament; and yet 
the late Government did not in any 
manner provide a remedy for dealing 
with it by exceptional legislation. There 
was nothing like the amount of “ Boy- 
cotting” that afterwards existed when 
the late Government were in Office. 

Lord Asnourve dissented. ] The noble 
and learned Lord shakes his head. I do 
not know exactly what that gesture 
means. Does he deny that “ Boycott- 
ing” increased day by day ? 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he was 
not dealing with ‘‘ Boycotting,” but 
with the particular subject referred to 
in the Question put by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Limerick)—namely, as to 
the existence of the National League 
Courts. He was quite prepared to dis- 
cuss the wider question. 

Eart G ILLE: As far as I 
know, the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Ashbourne) was talking of the 
same thing. It is part of the whole 
question; and, therefore, what I wish 
to remonstrate against is the noble and 
learned Lord ubing every opportunity 
to twit the Government with being a 
little slow in dealing with that which 
the late Government entirely neglected. 


ARBITRATION BILL [H.L.] (No. 17.) 
A Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
Arbitration : 


JUSTICES’ JUBISDIOTION BILL [H.L. | 
(nwo. 18.) 


A Bill to extend the jurisdiction of justices 
in general and quarter sessions of the peace: 
And 


LAW OF EVIDENCE AMENDMENT BILL 
[u.1.] (0. 19.) 


A Bill further to amend the law of evidence : 
Were presented by The Lord Bramwell ; read 1°. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL [u.1. } 

A Bill to amend the law relating to the union 
of benefices—Was presented by The Earl of 
Milltown; read 1*. (No. 20.) 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
Earl Granville 
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MINUTES. |]--New Memsers Sworn—Right 
honble. Frederick Edward Gould Lambart, 
commonly called Viscount Kilcoursie, for 
Somerset County (Southern Division); John 
William Mellor, esquire, for Grantham. 

Serect Commirrers — Selection, Sir Lyon 
Playfair disch. ; Dr. Cameron added; Rivers 
Pollution (River Lea), appointed ; National 
Provident Insurance, appointed ; Educational 
Endowments, nominated. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Crvit, Ser- 
vices (SuPpPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1885-6) ; 
Crass [V.—Epvucation, Scrgence, anp Ant, 
Votes 7, 8, 14; Crass V. — Foreien ann 
CotontAL Services, Votes 3 & 5; Crass VI. 
—Non-Errective AND CHARITABLE Services, 
Votes 1 & 4; Crass VIT.—Miscetianegovrs, 
Votes 4 & 6; Revenve Departments, Votes 
2 & 3; Navy (SuprLemenrary Estimates, 
1885-6). 

Pusiic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Crofters (Scotland) (No. 2) [118]; Water- 
works (Rating) * [117]. 

Committee—Lunacy (Vacating of Seats) * [85]— 
R.P. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-- — 
PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS. 


Tae CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courrnry): The Motions 
I have to make are to alter the form of 
Standing Order 183a, in order to bring 
it into agreement with an altered con- 
dition of things. The Standing Order, 
as it now exists, requires that in every 
Bill which contains power to take dwell- 
ings occupied by the labouring classes, 
compulsorily or by ment, clauses 
shall be inserted to prevent the pro- 
moters from taking them until they 
shall have obtained the approval of the 
Central Authority to a scheme affording 

ual accommodation to them. The 
Standing Order in the case of Scot- 
land declares the ‘Central Authority” 
to be the Home Secretary. But a 
Secretary for Scotland has now been 
appointed, who has superseded the 

ome Secretary as Central Authority 
for Scotland; and the object of the 
alterations of the Standing Order, which 
I am about to propose, is simply to 
substitute the Secretary for Scotland 
for the Home Secretary as the Central 
Authority. I beg to move, in line 49 of 
the Standing Order, in the passage which 
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defines the Central Authority to mean 
“as regards the Metropolis or Scotland 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment,” after the word ‘‘ Metropolis,” 
to leave out “ or Scotland.” 


Question, in Standing Order 183a, in 
line 49, after the word ‘‘ Metropolis,” to 
leave out the words ‘‘ or Scotland,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Taz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtney) moved, in line 
50, after the word ‘‘ Department,” to 
insert the words ‘“‘ and as regards Scot- 
land, the Secretary for Scotland.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


Sir Lyon Puayrarr discharged from 
attendance on the Committee :—Dr. 
Cameron added to the Committee.—( Sir 
John R. Mowbray.) 


BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move— 

“ That the Petition aguinst the Belfast Main 
Drainage Bill, deposited in the Private Bill 
Office on the 19th instant, be printed and cir- 
culated with the Votes.’’ 
The Petition referred to here is one 
which was adopted at a public meeting of 
the occupiers and inhabitants of Belfast 
in opposition to a local Private Bill which 
is about to come before a Committee of 
this House. But in consequence of the 
depressed condition of trade in Belfast 
and the enormous cost which attends the 
opposition to a Private Bill in Parlia- 
ment the ratepayers are unable to send 
witnesses here, and appear in opposition 
to the Bill in the ordinary way. I have 
given Notice of my intention on Tuesday 
next to move an Instruction on an im- 

rtant matter relating to this Bill; and 

think it would be for the convenience 
of the House, and would also tend to an 
economy of its time, if the facts relating 
to the case were placed at once in the 
hands of the general body of Members. 
I, therefore, make this Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Petition against 
the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, depo- 
sited in the Private Bill Office on the 
19th instant, be printed and circulated 
with the Votes, 
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NOTICE OF QUESTION. 
a wooo 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER —ARGUMENTA- 
TIVE QUESTIONS. 


Cotone, WARING: I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday next i will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, with reference to 
his statement as to dispensing with cer- 
tain powers claimed by the Executive in 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
National League arrogates to itself the 
power directly and indirectly to pro- 
hibit the payment of rent; whether the 
Rev. Mr. O’Connor, parish priest, of 
Firies, is not reported in The Kerry Sen- 
tinel of November 10 to have stated at a 
meeting of the National League— 

“That any tenant who went behind the 

back of the other tenants and paid his rent was 
a traitor to the cause. [A Voice: Shoot them. ] 
Father O'Connor: Don’t.’’ 
Whether Mr. Curtin was not shot on 
the Friday following, having paid his 
rent; and, whether as this and similar 
circumstances have occurred constantly 
in Ireland the Chief Secretary will take 
steps to bring the laws of conspiracy to 
bear upon illegal combinations of this 
character ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a point of Order. I would ask whe- 
ther the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member that the National 
League arrogates to itself certain powers 
is not a matter of opinion and argu- 
ment, and is, therefore, by the Standing 
Orders of the House, excluded from the 
Journals of the House ? 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: At the same 
time I would ask, as a matter of Order, 
whether it is within the spirit of the 
Rules of this House that hon. Members, 
at Notice time, should inflict upon the 
House long extracts from letters in 
newspapers, containing expressions such 
as those to which my hon. Friend has 
called attention, which will not and 
cannot afterwards appear on the Jour- 
nals of the House, being contrary to the 
Orders and spirit of the Rules of the 
House ? 

Mrz. SPEAKER: In reply to the two 
hon. Members, I have to say that I wish 
the House would sanction me in re- 
straining Questions of the nature re- 
ferred to, and also in enforcing the 
practice that when Questions are to be 
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ut they may be placed on the Notice 

‘aper without previous Notice, or being 
required to read them. With reference to 
the special Question asked, I shall, of 
course, before it appears on the Paper, 
carefully revise it; and ifI find intro- 
duced in it any argumentative matter or 
any disputed statement of fact I shall 
not allow it to appear. 

Mr. T. 0. HARRINGTON: When 
the Question is put I will ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, whe- 
ther the meeting referred to was not a 
meeting of the tenantry of a certain 
estate; whether it is not the fact that 
the landlord, in consequence of the 
action of the tenants since, has made a 
reduction of rent to the extent of 20 per 
cent; and, whether the landlord in ques- 
tion is not a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 


QUESTIONS. 
—p— 


WALES—INSPECTOR OF SLATE AND 
SETT QUARRIES. 


Mr. JONES-PARRY asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will appoint an In- 
spector of slate and sett quarries in 

orth Wales? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers), in reply, said, his hon. Friend 
might not be aware that legislation 
would be necessary before the appoint- 
ment of the officer referred to could be 
made. The advisability of such a Bill 
was now occupying his careful atten- 
tion. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — AL- 
LEGED DISORDER — CONDUCT OF 
POLICE AT BENNETSBRIDGE, CO. 
KILKENNY. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secro- 
tary for Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been directed to alleged action of 
the Constabulary force at Bennetsbridge, 
in the county of Kilkenny, in flinging 
stones and grappling irons during 
night-time from the summits of bridges 
spanning the River Nore, and from 
other places into such river, to the 
danger and bodily injury of boatmen 
and others of the public plying on the 
same, instead of ascertaining the names 
of offenders, if any, against the police 
regulations of the river, and p i 
by summons according to due course of 
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law; and, whether he will cause inquiry 
to be made, with a view to putting a 
stop to such alleged irregular action of 
the Constabulary ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): I am assured that the 
police have never acted as alleged in 
this Question. The River Nore at 
Bennetsbridge is not navigable, and 
consequently neither boatmen nor the 
public ply on it. 


RAILWAYS—RAILWAY COUPLINGS. 


Mr. CHANNING asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the Inspecting Officers of Railways have 
reported upon the various Railway 
coupling appliances that were exhibited 
at the Inventions Exhibition last year ; 
and, if so, when will the Report be laid 
upon the Table ; whether he is aware of 
the fact that the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants have voted the 
sum of five hundred pounds to assist in 
testing improved modes of Railway 
couplings; and, whether, having regard 
to the great loss of life and limb con- 
sequent upon the present system of 
doing this dangerous part of Railway 
work, the Government will supplement 
this sum by a grant from the asury 
for the purpose of a thorough and prac- 
tical investigation into this important 
question ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpet1a): 
The Railway a Officers have 
not reported to the Board of Trade upon 
the various railway coupling appliances 
that were exhibited at the Inventions 
Exhibition last year. Some of those offi- 
cers were on the jury to whom those 
appliances were referred ; and I believe 
the jury expressed an opinion with re- 
oon to the various inventions that were 
submitted to them. I am not aware 
that the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants have voted the sum of 
£500 to assist in testing improved me- 
thods of railway couplings; but I do 
know that some experiments have re- 
cently taken place under the auspices of 
that society in regard to thuse matters 
upon the London and South-Western 
Railway. With regard to the last 
paragraph of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, Iam not prepared to recommend 
the Treasury to supplement the sum re- 
ferred to for the purpose of further in- 


roceeding | vestigations in this important matter, 
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Excise— Cottage 
that the Board of Trade should assume 
the responsibility of deciding upon the 
respective merits of various inventions 
—a responsibility which must properly 
rest upon those who have the control 
and management of railways. 


IRELAND—COMMISSIONERS OF CHA- 
RITABLE DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 
—“ BELFAST WHITE LINEN HALL.” 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Will he lay upon the 
Table of the House, Copies of all Cor- 
respondence, had from 4th December 
1884 to 25th January 1886, between 
John Suffern, of Windsor, Belfast, and 
the Commissioners of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests for Ireland, relative 
to the management of the lands and 

roperty of the “ Belfast White Linen 
Hall,” a charity founded and established 
in the year 1783, at a great cost, for the 
encouragement and extension of the 
linen trade; also Copies of all Cor- 
respondence and Protests and State- 
ments had between the Chamberlain, 
Chairman, or Committee of the said 
“ Belfast White Linen Hall” and the 
said Commissioners, and the said John 
Suffern, relative to the management of 
the said charity from the Ist day of No- 
—o 1882 till the 25th day of January 
1886 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Morrzy): A correspondence on 
this subject has taken place between 
Mr. Suffern and the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests ; 
and if the hon. Member will move for it 
in due form there is no objection to its 
production. There has been no corre- 
spondence between the Commissioners 
and the Linen Hall; and if any has 
taken place between the Linen Hall 
and Mr. Suffern the Government have 
no control over it, and are not in a posi- 
tion to produce it. The hon. Member 
should, therefore, confine his Motion to 
the Correspondence I have first men- 
tioned. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
—GRIEVANCE OF THE FOYLE 
FISHERMEN. 


Mr. JAMES 0’DOHERTY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries have 
reported, on the complaints of the Foyle 

ermen, with respect to a steamer 
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which the lessees of the Foyle and Bann 
Fisheries send out at night without lights 
among their boats; whether complaints 
have been made bythe fishermen with re- 
— to the uncertain boundary between 
the several fisheries in the Foyle and 
the sea beyond; and, whether he will 
ask for a report on these matters, and 
lay it upon the Table of the House? 
Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortzy): Yes, Sir; the Inspee- 
tors of Fisheries have reported on these 
matters, and there is no objection to the 
ec ayes of the Report, if the hon. 
ember will move for it. 


EXCISE — COTTAGE BREWING 
LICENCES. 


Mr. EVERETT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will 
kindly consider the practicability of 
complying with the wishes of the agri- 
cultural labourers that the cottage 
brewing licences shall expire in April 
instead of September, so that those who 
cannot afford to take them till haytime 
in May or June may be able to enjoy 
the use of them for all the year instead 
of for only a small portion of it, as 
now ? 

Mr. JASPER MORE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he would 
consider the inequality of the farmer 
with a large house and small farm 
having to pay the Private Brewer’s 
Duty, whilst the farmer with a small 
house but a large farm pays the licence 
only; and, whether, considering the 
small sums produced to the Exchequer 
by Private Brewer's Licences, he would 
consider the utility of abolishing them 
altogether ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wituiam Harcourt): In 
answer to the hon. Member for Suffolk 
(Mr. Everett), I made some inquiry about 
this matter, and I hope something may 
be done; but I do not wish to pledge 
myself. In reference to the Question of 
the hon. Member for Shropshire (Mr. J. 
More), there is considerable difficulty 
about the first part. This matter was 
very carefully considered at the time the 
alteration was made in the Malt Tax, 
and I fear I cannot propose any change 
in that direction. As to the second 
part of the Question, it is quite true that 
the sum derived from these licences is 
very small; but then we have to con- 
sider the unfair operation which this 
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would have upon small brewers. At 
present I do not see my way to abolish- 
ing these licences. 


OHURCH OF ENGLAND—CONVOCATION 
—‘*THE HOUSE OF LAYMEN.” 


Mr. PICTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury did, on the 
16th instant, while the two Houses of 
Convocation were sitting, open a third 
House in the Broad Sanctuary, giving 
it the title of the ‘‘ House of Laymen ; ”’ 
whether, in his opening address to that 
House, His Grace used the following 
words, as reported in Zhe Times :— 

‘The Convocation of Canterbury has now, 
after much careful discussion, requested the 
Bishops in each diocese of the Province to call 
upon the lay members of their several con- 
ferences, who are themselves all elected by the 
laity of the parishes, to elect a House of Lay- 
men ;”’ 
and, whether the request, mentioned by 
the Archbishop as adopted after careful 
discussion, was recorded in the proceed- 
ings of Convocation and acted upon 
without licence from Her Majesty the 
Queen; and, if so, whether any authori- 
tative legal opinion was previously ob- 
tained as to the consistency of any such 
resolution, or order or ordinance, with 
the 25th Henry VIII., c. 19, where it is 
enacted that the clergy shall not 

“Enact, promulge, or execute any canons, 
constitutions, or ordinances provincial, by what- 
soever name or names they may be called, in 
their convocations in time coming (which always 
shall be assembled by authority of the King’s 
writ), unless the same clergy may have the 
King’s Most Royal Assent and licence to make, 
promulge, and execute such canons, constitu- 
tions, and ordinances provincial or synodal, on 
pain of every one of the clergy doing contrary 
to this Act, and being thereof convict, to suffer 
imprisonment and make fine at the King's 
will?” 

Cotonet WARING: I wish also to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman another 
Question—namely, whether, in the event 
of the Law Officers of the Crown ad- 
vising Her Majesty’s Government that 
the action of the Archbishop was illegal, 
the Government will be prepared to 
bring in a Bill to legalize such an 
alteration in the constitution of Convo- 
cation as the Archbishop sought to 
make, thereby facilitating in the Church 
of England that reform from within 
which constitutes the sole advantage 
derived by the Irish Church from the 
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Tenant (Ireland). 
otherwise unmixed disaster of disestab- 
lishment and disendowment? lh eng? 

Mr. SEXTON: As a Question o 
Order, I wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member, like the former Notice 
given by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, is not entirely irregular ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The last part of the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber is entirely out of Order. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CurtpErs): When I have answered the 
Question on the Paper, I think the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will not find it ne- 
cessary to put his Question. In reply to 
my hon. Friend, I beg to say that I have 
ascertained that the Archbishop did, at 
the time and place named, open a meet- 
ing called the House of Laymen; but 
the Archbishop did not open a third 
House of Convocation. The House of 
Laymen is a voluntary body, and in no 
sense a third House. The Archbisho 
did use the words which my hon. Friend 
quotes ; but the request was an informal 
one, and was not recorded in the pro- 
ceedings of Convocation. It was not 
proposed to promulgate or execute any 
ordinances by any name whatsoever, so 
no question arose as to their legality. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
MR. MICHAEL LYNCH, BARNA, 
CO. GALWAY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Is it the fact that the Recorder 
of Galway last month granted to Mr. 
Marcus Lynch a decree of ejectment 
against Michael Carter, of Barna, from 
his holding of six acres, although the 
rent was fully paid up; that the cause 
of the proposed eviction is the fact that 
the tenant, who holds from a middle- 
man, got his rent reduced in the Land 
Court from £8 2s. 2d. to £5, this being 
less than the middleman paid the hea 
landlord ; that though the tenant has 
always paid the fair rent fixed by the 
Land Commissioners, the county court 
now holds that to escape eviction he is 
bound to pay the higher rent due by the 
middleman, in spite of the operation of 
the Land Act; are the Government 
aware that analogous cases have pre- 
viously occurred in county Waterford 
and elsewhere ; do they propose to take 
any steps to prevent the nullification of 
the Land Act by such proceedings ; and, 
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is it intended to lend the forces of the 
Crown to the landlord to evict Carter, 
whose ‘‘fair rent” is fully paid, and 
who has complied with all the conditions 
of ‘i judicial tenancy under the Land 
Act 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): The Question of the hon. and 
learned Member has reference to a sub- 
ject which, no doubt, as an abstract one, 
is of importance to tenants holding 
under middlemen ; but in this particular 
instance I am informed that the tenant 
has appealed, and the legal rights of the 
parties depend upon the result of the 
appeal, which will be disposed of next 


month. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
THE LATE OFFICIAL ASSIGNEE 
(MR. C. H. JAMES). 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If 
the Irish Chief Remembrancer has com- 
pleted his investigations into the ac- 
counts of the late official assignee of the 
Irish Court of Bankruptey, Mr. Charles 
Henry James; and, if he has reported 
thereon ; and, if so, will the report be 
printed and circulated in the usual 
manner ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): The Trea- 
sury have been informed by the Trea- 
sury Remembrancer of Dublin that the 
investigation of the accounts of the late 
official assignee of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey would be completed during the 
next week. Until my Lords have re- 
ceived and considered the information 
thus obtained they cannot state what 
course they will adopt with respect to it. 
As I have not yet seen the Report, I 
cannot say whether it can be laid on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD: Might I 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether this 
examination has not been going on for 
the last eight months ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
means of answering that Question. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS -- LIST 
OF CLAIMS TO VOTE OF THE DUBLIN 
PORT AND DOCKS BOARD. 


Mr. PETER M‘DONALD asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If his at- 
tention has been drawn to the manner 
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in which the revision of the Dublin Port 
and Docks Board list of claims to vote 
has been made, such revision having 
been begun on the 28rd, instead of, as 
the Act directs, ‘‘as soon as possible 
after the first day of November,” the 
result of which was that, before it was 
half gone through, the revising bar- 
rister closed the list, stating it should be 
signed on the 30th; and, if the present 
Irish authorities purpose taking steps to 
remedy the wrong so done to the traders 
and manufacturers of Dublin, by order- 
ing a new revision and election? 

zr. MACARTNEY : Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I would like to ask whether it is a fact 
that 900 claims put forward by the 
Nationalist Party were disallowed ; whe- 
ther many of the so-called claimants 
had left without leaving their addresses ; 
whether the persons advocating such 
claims were not liable under the 64th 
section of the Act of 1867 to fine; and, 
whether the term “traders and manu- 
facturers of Dublin” could not at all be 
said to apply to these persons ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): The hon. Member opposite 
must be aware that his Question is one 
which could not be answered without 
Notice. No representation whatever 
has been made to the Irish Government 
as tothe manner in which the revision 
was carried out. Should any such repre- 
sentation be made, it will, of course, re- 
ceive careful attention; but the hon. 
Member is no doubt aware that the Re- 
vising Barrister is appointed by the 
Chie? Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and 
is not under the control of Government. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE “MARY 
MARK.” 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the case that the 
British barque Mary Mark, when lying 
at anchor at British Honduras, was on 
9th July 1883 run down by a Spanish 
man-of-war, owing to the sole negligence 
of the latter, as certified by a Court of 
Inquiry held at Belize 7th August 1883 ; 
that the claim of the owners, in respect 
of the loss thereby sustained, was sub- 
mitted to the Spanish Government by 
Her Majesty’s Foreign Office in March 
1884, but that up to the present no com- 
pensation has been awarded ; and, what 
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steps Her Majesty’s Foreign Office pro- 
pose to take to insure the prompt settle- 
ment of the reasonable demands of the 
owners, so long neglected? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The facts of the 
case are correctly stated by the hon. 
Member; but it must be added that the 
Spanish Government do not recognize 
the sufficiency of the inquiry held by 
British authority at Belize, and are 
prosecuting a further investigation of 
their own. Sir Clare Ford, Her Ma- 
josty’s Minister at Madrid, was assured, 
on the 12th ultimo, that the case would 
receive immediate consideration, and he 
will continue to press the matter on the 
attention of the Spanish Government. 


LAND COMMISSION COURT (IRELAND) 
—APPEALS. 
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Mr. MARUM asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention | 
has been called to the large arrears of | 
appeal cases, in reference to fixing fair | 
rents, now depending in the Land Com- | 
mission Courts in Ireland, and undis- 
posed of, amounting to some 10,000 in 
number; and, further, to the great 
length of time which has elapsed since 
proceedings have been initiated by some 
of the poor tenantry concerned, and the 
harassing character of the dilatory pro- 
ceedings; for instance, in the county 
Carlow appeal cases: — Denis Pack 
Beresford, landlord, Thomas O'Neill, 
tenant (Mr. M. M. Murphy, solicitor for 
the tenant). Record No. 631. That 
notice to have a fair rent fixed was 
served on the 21st April 1883; the case 
was heard by Sub-Commission, 19th 
March 1884, and rent reduced from £78 
to £63 ; that notice of appeal was served 
by landlord immediately after ; that ap- 
peal was listed for hearing, 15th July 
1885, tenant and six witnesses brought 
to Dublin from Slyguff, county Carlow, 
seventy miles, kept in Dublin for two 
days, and appeal not heard ; that appeal 
was again listed on 29th July 1885, and 
tenant and his witnesses had again to 
go to Dublin, but the case was not 
heard ; that, pursuant to General Order, 
Session 1885-6, there will be no sitting 
for hearings for the county of Carlow 
until the 2nd August 1886. And, again, 
in the case of Arthur M‘Murrogh Kava- 
nagh, landlord, Denis Doherty, tenant 
(same solicitor). Record No. 660. That 
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originating notice was served, 18th May 
1883; case heard on 5th June 1884 by 
Sub-Commission at Bagenalstown, and 
rent fixed at £34, old rent £48; that 
notice of appeal by landlord was served 
on the 20th June 1884, and the case has 
never been listed for hearing by the 
Appeal Court; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is prepared to make 
immediate provision for this state of 
things ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I have not been able to go 
fully into the subject of the arrears of 
appeal cases before the Land Commis- 
sion. I should observe, however, that 
the number of cases at present undis- 
posed of is about 8,000. As regards the 
particular cases referred to, it appears 
that in both instances the appeal is hy 
the landlord. It is fair, therefore, to 
assume that the tenants are not dissatis- 
fied with the judicial rents, which, I 

elieve, are considered to be the rents 
they are liable for pending the hearing of 
the appeals. The delay and expense due 
to a case not being reached, or having 
to be postponed for one cause or another, 
are, I fear, inevitable when the sittings 
at different places have to be fixed some 
time in advance. I am assured that the 
Land Commissioners use every effort to 
dispose of all the cases on their lists. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—FIC- 
TITIOUS OUTRAGES, MOVILLE, CO. 
DONEGAL. 


Mr. JAMES 0’ DOHERTY asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
the police at Moville, county Donegal, 
have discovered that the author of cer- 
tain outrages reported to them by one 
Caldwell Moore (caretaker for a local 
landlord there) is Moore himself; whe- 
ther Moore, having been summoned 
therefor, failed to appear to answer the 
charge, and a warrant has been issued 
for his arrest; whether Moore has been 
since made amenable; and, whether 
eare will be taken to exclude Moore’s 
reported outrages from the forthcoming 
return of agrarian crime in Ireland ? 

Ture CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jouy 
Morty): The facts are as stated. Moore 
was convicted at Petty Sessions on the 
2nd instant, and sent to prison for 14 
days in default of paying a fine of £1. 
The case was not repo by the police 
as an outrage. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) AOT (1884)—DEFECTIVE 
RETURNS. 

Mr. CLANCY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that, last year, a 

erson named Townsend, agent of Sir 

ger Palmer, baronet, failed to make 
areturn, which he was bound to make 
under the ‘‘ Representation of the People 

Act, 1884,” of the names of nearly two 

hundred Parliamentary voters in the 

district of Rush, county of Dublin; and, 

if so, whether he will take steps to en- 

force the penalties provided by the Act 
inst Townsend ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morey): I am informed that Mr. 
Townsend did omit to make the Return 
provided for by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1884. I will consult 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland as to 
whether a prosecution should be insti- 
tuted, and, if so, by whom. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
MR. H. M‘DOUGALL, AGENT TO 
THE GORMANSTOWN ESTATE, 
CO. MEATH. 

Mr. CLANCY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Henry M‘Dougall, agent of 
the Gormanstown estate in the county 
of Meath, recovered money under the 
Arrears Act when, us a matter of fact, 
no arrears were due on that estate; 
whether, when called on for an explana- 
tion, he practically admitted his offence 
by re-funding the money in one case in 
which he had obtained it on an ex parte 
application made in spite of the tenant’s 
refusal to join in applying; and, whe- 
ther he will atesiiaale direct a pro- 
secution of M‘Dougall, either under the 
section of the Arrears Act which is con- 
cerned with such cases, or for perjury ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): Applications under the Ar- 
rears Act were made in the case of 20 
tenants on the Gormanstown Estate; 
and in one case the tenant was stated 
by the agent, Mr. M‘Dougall, to owe a 
half-year’s rent, £3 10s., which, as a 
matter of fact, had been paid. Mr. 
M‘Dougall was called on to explain this 
in November last; and his explanation 
was, and is, that the payment of the 
rent had not been written up in the 
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ledger by his clerk—who was leavin 
him at the time—that he had 1.340 
tenants under him as agent, who took 
the benefit of the Act, and that, as there 
was pressure for time, the payment 
escaped attention. He has refunded 
the sum paid by the Land Commis- 
sioners, and has given the tenant credit 
for half a year’s rent. I am advised 
that, on this information, there does not 
appear to be evidence of a criminal in- 
tent on Mr. M‘Dougall’s part ; but, if a 
case is made, the Attorney General will 
consider it. 

Mr. CLANCY asked, whether 10 such 
cases regarding Mr. M‘Dougall had not 
been laid before the late Attorney Gene- 
ral (Mr. Holmes) ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he could 
not be aware of that fact. 


AFFAIRS OF THE EAST—SIR H. DRUM- 
MOND WOLFF'S MISSION. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
To state the total amount of actual pey- 
ments for telegrams to and from Sir H. 
D. Wolff, distinguishing those to and 
from Turkey and to and from Egypt. 
He further asked if it was the intention 
of the Government to take the Vote 
for the Diplomatic Service that night ? 

Mr. RYLANDS inquired whether 
arrangements had been made to pay 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff any salary or 

ersonal allowances in connection with 
is mission ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): In answer to 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Ry- 
lands), I may say that the Estimates, I 
think, will show that Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff is in receipt of a salary. In reply 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), I have 
to say that the cost of the telegrams 
sent from the Foreign Office to Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff at Constantinople 
amounted to £165, and to Cairo, up to 
the 20th instant, to £607. The cost of 
the telegrams received from Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff while at Constanti- 
nople amounted to £685, and from 
Cairo, up to the 20th instant, to about 
£2,507. The total amount, therefore, 
up to the 20th instant, was £3,964. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked what was the 
amount of Sir H. Drummond Wolff's 
salary, as it was not shown in the Esti- 
mates ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The question of 
salary does not arise out of the cost for 


telegrams. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR—THE 
TREATY. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received the full Malagasy tex‘ of 
the Treaty lately concluded between 
France and Madagascar; and, if so, 
whether he will lay that document, to- 
gether with a translation, on the Table 
of the House, with as little delay as 
possible ? 

Str ROBERT FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the new Treaty con- 
cluded between France and Madagascar 
will in any way change the relations of 
England, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States with the Malagasy Government, 
or otherwise affect the existing Treaties 
between those Powers and the Queen of 
Madagascar ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The French text 
of the Treaty, as it has been published 
in the Yellow Book laid before the 
French Chamber, has been received 
from Lord Lyons, and will be laid on 
the Table; but neither the Malagasy 
text nor a translation of it has as yet 
been received. In reply to the Question 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
City of London, I. may now state that 
by that Treaty the relations with Mada- 

ascar of the Powers named will be so 
ar changed by Articles 1 and 2 of the 
Treaty as to give to France the right 
of representing Madagascar in all its 
foreign relations through a Resident 
appointed by the French Government. 
Distinct assurances have been given by 
France to the Powers that the Treaty 
will make no change in their existing 
Treaties with Madagascar. 


NAVY—HAULBOWLINE DOCK (CORK 
HARBOUR). 

Mr. LANE asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, At what date the con- 
struction of the Royal Dock at Haul- 
bowline was commenced ; what was the 
total amount of expenditure on the 
work up to the 3lst December 1885 ; 
what was the original estimated cost ; 
whether the plans provided for the erec- 
tion of suitable workshops connected 
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with “ag dock ; and, pen consider- 
ing the importance of having a pro 
dock in Cork Harbour in whick Her 
Majesty’s ships could be repaired, and 
the great dearth of employment in 
Queenstown, he can promise to acce- 
lerate the completion of the work by 
employing additional labourers and ar- 
tizans ? 

Tae LORD or toe ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. R. W. Durr): In reply to the 
lon. Member, I have to say that the 
work was commenced in the year 
1865, and the expenditure up to the 
3lst December, 1885, amounted to 
£494,845, the work having been 
chiefly done by free labour. The ori- 
ginal plans, which proposed the em- 
ployment of convict labour, estimated 
the cost at £650,000. The original plan 
contains a design for the erection of 
workshops; but the time has not yet 
come when they are wanted. In re- 
gard to the last paragraph of the Ques- 
tion, I beg to say that the works are 
drawing to a close. To engage extra 
labourers just now would defeat the ob- 
ject which the hon. Member appears to 
have in view. 

Mr. LANE: Might I ask the hon. 
Gentleman when he thinks it will be 
necessary to commence the workshops ? 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: I think the erec- 
tion of the workshops will have to be 
delayed till the Dockyard is completed. 

Mr. LANE: Might I ask what time 
the hon. Gentleman thinks the work 
will be completed, considering that it 
has now been 22 years in progress ? 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: I think the work 
will be completed in the course of the 
present year. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND) — WORKS AT KILLERDUFF 
AND POLNAMUCK, CO. MAYO. 

Mr. CRILLY asked the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether it is a fact that, early in 1885, 

the Irish Piers and Harbours Commis- 

sioners made grants of £1,250 and 
£400 for the construction respectively 
of a boat-slip and breakwater at Killer- 
duff, and of an inclined approach to 
the landing place at Polnamuck, both 
in the parish of Ballycastle, county 

Mayo ; whether it is a fact that, = 

though nearly a year has expired, 

Board of Works a Ireland has not as 


yet even commenced the construction of 
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the works in question ; and, whether, if 
the facts be as stated, he, in view of the 
severe distress existing on the Western 
Coast, will use his influence, as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Works, to hasten 
the beginning of these undertakings, 
which would, by providing local labour, 
relieve local distress, and which would, 
when they were finished, advance the 
interests and protect the lives and pro- 
rty of the local fishermen ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortty): The hon. Member, in de- 
scribing me as President of the Board of 
Works, invests me with a responsibility 
which I do not possess. That Depart- 
ment is under the control of the Tree - 
sury, and not of the Irish Government. 
However, the Board have furnished me 
with a Report, from which it appears 
that the recommendations of the Piers 
and Harbours Commissioners in these 
cases were made, not early in 1885, but 
in the month of July last, and that the 
working plans and necessary legal pre- 
liminaries were not completed till to- 
wards the end of the year. There will 
be no unnecessary delay in beginnin 
work. I am glad to be able to add 
that, in view of the existing distress, 
the Board have departed from the 
usual course of calling for tenders, and 
have ordered that, in 17 cases, the 
works shall be executed by day-labour, 
under the supervision of their own 
officers. 


THE ADMIRALTY — NAVAL 
PENSIONS. 


Capratn PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, having re- 
gard to the difficulty in providing Green- 
wich Hospital pensions for the aged 
Seamen and Marines who are eligible 
for them, the Admiralty will abstain 
from bestowing the pension of £150 a 
year, freed by the death of the late 
Admiral Morshead, upon another Flag 
Officer ? 

Tue LORD or toe ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. R. W. Durr): There is no inten- 
tion to deprive officers of their share of 
Greenwich Hospital funds. This share 
is a small one, officers and their rela- 
tives receiving between £8,000 and 
£9,000 a-year; while seamen, marines, 
their children, and relatives receive 
£145,000 a-year from the funds of the 
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POLICE SUPERANNUATION AND 
PENSIONS BILL. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If it is his intention 
to introduce the Police Superannuation 
and Pensions Bill of the last Liberal 
Government during the present Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuitpErs): I have to reply that the 
Government are still in favour of the 
principle of this Bill, which they have 
supported for the last three years. I 
therefore hope to be able to re-introduce 
a measure dealing with this subject ; 
but there are certain details in the Bill 
of last year which will have to be re- 
considered. 


DISTURBANCES IN THE METROPOLIS— 
COMPENSATION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If ae will indicate the mode by which 
compensation will be made to the trades- 
men who were sufferers in the riot of 
the 8th instant, for the destruction and 
robbery to which they were exposed from 
no fault of their own ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers): In reply to the right non. 
Gentleman, I have to say that a Bill has 
been drafted, and will be introduced 
immediately, enacting that such com- 
pensation as seems just shall be provided 
out of the Metropolitan Police Fund to 
those who have suffered loss through the 
riots on the 8th of February. The 
various claims will be inquired into by 
the Receiver of Police; and in the event 
of dispute an arbitrator will be ap- 
pointed to decide upon the claims. I 
hope to be able to introduce the Bill to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MAGNIAC asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would include in 
the Bill the case of persons whose pro- 
perty was destroyed at the late General 
lection ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; it is not 


our intention to do so. 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION (NORTH 
OF SCOTLAND). 

Dr. R. M‘DONALD asked the Presi- 

dent of the Board of Trade, If any in- 





charity. 


quiry has taken place on the subject of 
new and improved harbour accommoda- 
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tion for the islands of Lewis and Skye, 
and for the Highlands generally; and, 
if so, when may the House hope to have 
a report thereof, and hear the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject ? 

# SECRETARY to txt BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. 0. T. D. Actanp): No 
inquiry has been made on the subject 
of harbour accommodation since the 
general inquiry made in the last Parlia- 
ment by the Select Committee presided 
over by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Borwicksh ire (Mr. Marjoribanks). 


SCOTLAND—ADMINISTRATION OF JUS- 
TICE IN THE HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS. 

Dr. R. M‘DONALD asked the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, If the Government will 
advise Her Majesty to appoint a Royal 
Commission or Select Committee to in- 
quire into the administration of justice 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): It is not the intention of the 
Government to advise Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into this matter, no sufficient cause for 


it having beenshown. I would remind 
the hon. Member that in the Report 
of the Crofters’ Commission, 1884, there 
was a passage which deals with this 
matter, and which has been fully kept 
in view. 


THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND) — MR. 
WILLIAM IVORY, SHERIFF OF INVER- 
NESS-SHIRE. 


Dr. R. M‘DONALD asked the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, If any inquiry has been 
made into the circumstances connected 
with the alleged illegal demands of 
Sheriff Ivory, of Inverness-shire, to have 
the contents of private telegrams dis- 
closed to him; and, if so, will the 
papers and memoranda in reference 
thereto be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Taz LORD ADVOUATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I will refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the answer given by the then 
Postmaster General and myself on the 
8th of June, 1885, on this subject, from 
which it will be seen that we did not 
consider there was ground for further 
sean: bepend what was then made; 
and to a statement made in this 


Dr. R. M Donald 
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House by the First Lord of the Treasury 
of the late Government on 10th July 
last, in which he said that “no new 
information having reached the present 
Government, the Bocdsteng of State did 
not see any ground for re-opening the 
case.” Nothing has since occurred to 
alter the views thus expressed on the 

art of two successive Governments. [ 

elieve that there are various documents 
which have been called affidavits con- 
nected with the case. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS—THE SER- 
VIAN AND BULGARIAN CAMPAIGN. 
Sir TREVOR LAWRENOE asked 

the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any officers of the Army Medical Service 
have been sent to report upon the 
surgical treatment of the wounded, and 
the working of the field hospitals, in the 
recent Servian and Bulgarian War; 
and, if so, whether their Report will be 
published ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CamPpsELL- BAnnerMAN): No British 
medical officers have been sent to report 
on the campaign between Servia and 
Bulgaria. 


POST OFFICE—THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Mr. SHIRLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is the fact 
that the Post Office Authorities have in- 
terfered with the long-continued prac- 
tice of the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to send messages within their 
localities respeetively ; and, if so, whe- 
ther there is any, and what, justification, 
for the interference ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): The atten- 
tion of the Postmaster General having 
been called to certain private arrange- 
ments made by the Colleges for the col- 
lection and delivery of letters in their 
respective localities, he was advised that 
these arrangements were illegal, as being 
an infringement of the exclusive pri- 
vilege of carrying letters by pest con- 
ferred on him by Act of Parliament. 
It was, therefore, incumbent upon the 
Postmaster General to inform the Col- 
lege authorities to that effect, and to 
request that the arrangements objected 
to might te discontinued. I am happy 
to say that the Postmaster General’s 
representations were received in the 
spirit which might have been expected 
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in the learned bodies to which they were 
addressed, and steps have been taken 
to put an end to the practices to which 
objection was made. 

Mn. RAIKES gave Notice that he 
would, at an early date, ask the hon. 
Gentleman what Act of Parliament con- 
ferred the privilege to which he had 
referred ? 


ARMY—THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN—THE 
ROYAL IRISH REGIMENT. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is intended to give any special recog- 
nition to the Royal Irish Regiment to 
commemorate their march from Korti to 
Gubat, which began on the 28th January 
1885 and was completed 6th February, 
seeing that it was the only regiment 
which accomplished it ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
OampBELL-BANNERMAN): The Royal Irish 
Regiment, in conjunction with the other 
regiments, did its duty well in the course 
of the campaign. It is not intended to 
give any mark of recognition to the re- 
giment, as the services of all the he 
engaged in the operations were specially 
acknowledged. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
if the regiment had not performed a 
very gallant march across the desert on 
foot ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
do not know about on foot or otherwise ; 
but the whole of that regiment was not 
engaged in the operations. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: One 
battalion. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICIALS. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther any consideration will be given to 
the representations made during the late 
Parliament on behalf of the Inland Re- 
venue officials; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will consent to the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the alleged 
grievances ? 

TaeOHANCELLOR ortue EXOCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wiiu1am Harcourt) said, 
that this matter had not come before 
him, and he should certainly act upon 
the same principles as his immediate 
Predecessor, who declined to re-open 
this question unless new points or new 
evidence were brought before him. Last 
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December, however, it had been found 
sad owing to savings in other 
ranches of the Inland Revenue, to im- 
_ very sensibly the condition of the 
cise staff, and Papers on the subject 
would be laid before the House. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that the officers of the Treasury had 
bound themselves to accept the decision 
of any Oommittee which might be ap- 
pointed by the House; and whether it 
was not in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
recollection that when he was a candi- 
date for the representation of Derby he 
did not undertake in writing, if he (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) were not mistaken, to 
support a Motion for inquiry ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
really have no recollection of that; but 
candidates and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer are very different persons. 


THE LUNACY COMMISSIONERS (ENG- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND)—THE 
REPORTS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the inconvenience caused by the delay in 
issuing the Reports of the English and 
Scotch Lunacy Commissioners; whether 
it is the case that they are never ready 
for distribution until the month of 
August, when the Session has ended, or 
nearly so, and that last year the Scotch 
Report was not ready till September ; 
and, whether there is any special reason 
why these Reports, which are prepared 
annually on set forms that never vary 
materially, could not be issued while 
the facts are fresh, say in at least three 
or four months after the expiration of 
the year? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CurtpErs): I have been in communica- 
tion with the English and Scotch Oom- 
missioners on the subject of the issue of 
their Reports. The former tell me that, 
owing to the data for the tabulation of 
statistics not being to hand till the end 
of March, they cannot promise an ear- 
lier issue of their full Report; but they 
will undertake to have ready by the 
end of April for presentation to Parlia- 
ment a tabular statement showing the 
total number of lunatics in various in- 
stitutions up to the beginning of each 
year. The Scotch Commissioners tell 
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me that they expect to be able to present 
their Report in future by the middle of 
June. 


THE NEW FOREST—MUTILATION OF 
HOLLY TREES. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
the fact that a wholesale mutilation of 
large and ornamental holly trees has 
taken place throughout the New Forest 
during November and December last, 
by cutting off the heads for sale with 
the berries; by whose authority and by 
whom this has been done; what precau- 
tions have been taken to prevent the 
death of the trees so mutilated ; what is 
the total amount receivable from the 
sale of such holly; and, whether a Select 
Committee of this House unanimously 
recommended, in 1875, that the ancient 
ornamental woods and trées should be 
preserved, and the character of the 
scenery be maintained, by the officials 
in charge of the said Forest ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowtezr), in reply, 
said, that no unusual cutting of the trees 
had taken place during the last season. 
The cutting was executed under the 
direction of the proper authorities, and 
as it was for the benefit of the trees no 
steps would be taken to prevent it. The 
amount which had been realized from 
the sale of the cuttings was £142 3s. 
With reference to the recommendation 
of the Select Committee that the orna- 
mental trees should be preserved, they 
were endeavouring to carry it out; but 
the authorities had not the powers they 
required for the purpose. 


ARMY (SIDE ARMS)—TENDERS FOR 
SWORDS. 


Mr. MAPPIN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What steps have been 
taken to obtain the entire quantity of 
Cavalry swords from manufacturers of 
steel cutting tools in this country ; whe- 
ther tenders for the supply of Cavalry 
swords were advertised for in Zhe Times 
and other newspapers; and, whether 
applications have been made during 
1885, by letter or otherwise, to manu- 
facturers of steel cutting tools in Eng- 
land, and how many such applications 
were made and sent to Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, or other towns in this 


country ? 
Mr. Childers 
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Toe SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Woopatt) : No 
were taken to invite the manufacturers 
of steel cutting tools to tender for the 
supply of swords. The sword of 1885, 
introduced upon the Report of the Uom- 
mittee of which the hon. Gentleman was 
a Member, has to sustain a test in ad- 
vance of any to which swords had 
hitherto been subjected by the War De- 
partment; and it was not considered 
probable that weapons which would 
stand such a test could be produced in 
sufficient numbers by firms which had 
never made swords. For what were re- 
garded as sufficient reasons, it was not 
thought advisable to advertise the re- 
quirements; but the Department will 
gladly welcome any desire of English 
manufacturers to address themselves to 
the task of producing the whole quan- 
tity of swords from time to time re- 
quired ; and if my hon. Friend will con- 
fer with me on the subject I will 
undertake to afford him all reasonable 
facilities and encouragement. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND — COXWOLD 
RECTORY AND TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL asked the Senior 
Member for Cambridge University, 
Whether it is a fact that, under a grant 
of Henry VIII. and after the dissolution 
of the Monastery at Newburgh, the 
Rectory of Coxwold, Yorkshire, which 
had belonged to that Monastery, was 
given to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
under the sacred obligation of providing 
for the spiritual wants of the parishioners; 
whether the present state of things as 
between Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the parish of Coxwold is as follows: 
Trinity College is possessed of the Rec- 
tory, which comprises the whole eccle- 
siastical revenues of the parish, of the 
annual value of £1,678 18s. 8d. com- 
muted rent-charge, under the sacred ob- 
ligation of providing for the spiritual 
wants of the people of the parish, which 
obligation the College discharges by the 
annual money payment of £30, there 
being no parsonage house in the parish, 
no glebe land, and no other endowment 
except £20 per annum from the Gover- 
nors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, while the 
parish is so extensive that it is impos- 
sible for one clergyman properly to dis- 
charge his duties without assistance ; 
and, whether steps cannot be taken with- 
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out delay to put an end to the neglect on 
the part of Trinity College to fulfil the 
obligations accepted by the College 
when it became posse of the whole 
ecclesiastical revenues of the parish of 
Coxwold ? 

Mrz. SPEAKER : I am very sorry to 
have to point out to the right hon. Baro- 
net that under the Rules of the House 
he is not entitled to put a Question to 
an hon. Member who is not in an official 


position. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: May I be al- 
lowed to say that I have brought the 
ease under the notice of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners; but they decline to 
have anything to do with so gross a case. 
My object in putting the Question upon 
the Paper was to obtain a confirmation 
of the report as to the state of the case. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid that it 
is not in accordance with the Rules of 
this House to put a Question of this 
nature to a private Member. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: In consequence 
of your ruling, Sir, I beg to give Notice 
that on going into Committee of Supply 
I will call attention to the matter which 
forms the subject of my Notice, and will 
move a Resolution. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MAJOR 
KERR, CAVAN MILITIA. 


Mr. HAYDEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the authori- 
ties intend retiring Major Kerr, of the 
Cavan Militia, as being beyond the limit 
of age and service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CamPBELL-BANNERMAN): This officer has 
not yet attained an age at which he 
would, under existing Regulations, be 
compulsorily retired. 

Mr. HAYDEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What number of re- 
cruits has the Adjutant of the Oavan 
Militia secured since the last training of 
the regiment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Campnett- Bannerman): 35 for the 
Army, and 56 for the Militia, since the 
Ist of July, 1885. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUT-DOOR 
RELIEF. 

Mr. DWYER GRAY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, as President of the Irish Local 
Government Board, If any circular will 
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be issued to local authorities in Ireland 
relative to out-door relief similar to that 
recently issued by the English Local 
Government Board; and, whether, in 
view of the distress and want of employ- 
ment in Ireland, local authorities will 
be permitted to grant out-door relief 
there on similar conditions to those upon 
which it may be ted in England ? 

Toe OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Jonny Mortzy): The Irish Local Go- 
vernment Board have already much in- 
formation on the subject of the prevail- 
ing distress, from communications made 
to them by Boards of Guardians and 
others, and ‘from the Reports of their 
Inspectors, and they do not think it 
necessary, at present, to issue a Circular. 
The hon. Member is no doubt aware 
that, under existing powers, out-door 
relief cannot be afforded to able-bodied 
men while there is room in the work- 
house; but, as I have previously stated, 
the situation is most carefully watched, 
and we shall not hesitate to ask for 
further powers if the necessity should 
unfortunately arise. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME 
TAX. 


Mr. DWYER GRAY asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether any 
directions have lately been given for the 
more rigid exaction or more prompt 
collection of the Income Tax ? 

Tuz SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): In reply 
to the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to inform him that no instructions 
have been given for the more rigid 
exaction or more prompt collection of 
the Income Tax by the Treasury. The 
preparation of the terminal assessments 
for 1885-6, however, caused some delay 
in the commencement of the collection 
of the tax, which was due on or before 
the Ist of January last; and that has 
necessitated at this moment greater 
activity on the part of the collectors to 
enable them to collect the amount proper 
for the current financial year before the 
31st March next. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMPED NEWS- 
PAPER WRAPPERS. 

Mr. DWYER GRAY asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, up toa couple of years ago, paper 
for impressed stamps for Irish news- 
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was stam at the Oustom 

— Dublin ; = a new regula- 
tion was then made requiring all such 

per to be sent to Somerset House, 
ao to be stamped, but the Govern- 
ment paying the cost of carriage; whe- 
ther recently, still another regulation has 
been made requiring the newspapers to 
pay the carriage to and from London: 
whether the receipts for the goods are 
still required to be sent to the Custom 
House, Dublin; and, what reasons have 
influenced the Government in making 
these changes? 

Tue SEORETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): Ihave, in 
reply to the Question, to say that news- 
paper wrappers, which it is supposed is 
the meaning of “‘ paper for impressed 
stamps,”’ have never been stamped in 
Dublin, and no new regulation requiring 
each wrapper to be sent to London has 
consequently been made. Formerly the 
carriage of the paper wrappers sent up 
to London to be stamped was paid by 
the Government; but from motives of 

ublic economy the Board of Inland 
Seren now expect newspaper pro- 
prietors in all parts of the Kingdom to 
pay the carriage of wrappers which they 


send up to be impressed for their own 
convenience. Receipts will be required 
at the Custom Hovse, Dublin. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—THE 
RESIDENT MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, LETTERKENNY ASYLUM. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that, on the 28th April 1885, in reply to 
an inquiry by William Feny, the resi- 
dent medical superintendent of the Let- 
terkenny Lunatic Asylum stated that 

John Feny, an inmate, “was not im- 

proving in the state of his mind, but 

that his bodily health is good ;’’ whe- 
ther, in reply to a further application, 

William Feny was informed, by the 

same official, on the 20th August 1885, 

that his son John had died on the 14th 

July 1884; and, whether he will cause 

inquiry to be made into the case? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey) : Some confusion appears 
to have arisen from the fact that there 
were two patients of the same name at 
the same time in this asylum. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman inquire generally 


Mr. Dwyer Gray 
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into the condition of the persons in this 
asylum, and the number of deaths? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY was understood 
to reply in the affirmative. 


THE SEED RATE (IRELAND). 


Mr. FOLEY asked the Chief Scere. 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, under the existing distress 
which prevails along the Connemara 
coast, the Government will prevent un- 
due pressure being exercised in the col- 
lection of the seed rate in that district, 
and will also give immediate instruc. 
tions that the works which have been 
discontinued at the Bunowen Pier be at 
once resumed, with the view of miti- 
gating to some extent the prevailing dis- 
tress 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortzy): As I have already 
stated in reply to the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Galway, I hope 
shortly to be in a position to make an 
announcement of our intentions with re- 
spect to the seed rate. The Board of 

orks inform me that work has not 
been suspended at the pier at Bunowen. 
On the contrary, directions were given on 
the 22nd instant for additional men to 
be employed on it. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE RECENT 
TREATY. 


Mr. MAGNIAO asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Treaty lately made by the 
French Government with China pur- 
ports to confer any exclusive privilege 
upon French subjects, in place of fol- 
lowing the example of the Treaty of 
Lord Elgin, under which equal rights 
were stipulated for the subjects of all 
nations; whether the Government have 
made or will make endeavours to procure 
the like privileges, if any, for British 
subjects; and, with an authenticated 
Copy of the Franco-Chinese Treaty will 
be communicated to the House ? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Bryce) : I beg to thank my 
hon. Friend for having held this Ques- 
tion over from last week, at my request, 
and perhaps the House will allow me to 
take this opportunity of saying that it 
would be not merely for the advantage 
of the Foreign Office, but for that of the 
public service and hon. Members them- 
selves, if in future, when possible, they 
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would be kind enough to give two or 
three days’ Notice of Questions which 
refer to the Foreign Office, because it is 
often necessary to send telegrams abroad 
and make extensive researches at the 
Foreign Office itself, which necessarily 
take some time, in order to answer their 
Questions. In answer to my hon. 
Friend I have to say that there will be 
no objection to laying at once before 
Parliament the text of the Franco- 
Chinese Treaty, which has already been 
published in Paris. Meanwhile I may 
state that permission to trade across the 
land frontier of Tonquin at certain fixed 
points and toestablish Consuls is granted 
to French subjects; but the conditions 
under which the trade is to be carried 
on are to be defined in special regula- 
tions which are now being nogotiated in 
China. The Article in regard to the 
construction of railways by French as- 
sistance stipulates that no exclusive 
privilege is to be constituted in favour 
of France. Her Majesty’s Chargé 
@’Affaires in China was repeatedly in- 
structed, at the time when the Treaty 
was being negotiated, to claim for this 
country, under the Most- Favoured Nation 
Clause of our Treaty, any such special 


privileges as might be granted to French 


subjects. He has made representations 
accordingly, and is continuing to pay 
every attention to the negotiations, 
which are still going on, with a view to 
secure British subjects any improved 
facilities which these new regulations 
may contain. Papers on the subject will 
be prepared and laid on the Table of the 
House as soon as possible. 


ARMY—PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he is 
aware of the evils and inconveniences 
resulting from paying the Army Pen- 
sioners quarterly, and whether he will 
consider the desirability of paying them 
at shorter intervals, say every month ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Hersert 
Giapstonz): It is believed that the 
great majority of pensioners themselves 
prefer the present system of quarterly 
payments. It was found that the men 
Were more apt to squander the monthly 
small sum than they are to make away 
with the more appreciable amount re- 
ceived quarterly. ‘There is, of course, a 
saving in labour, and therefore in ex- 
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mse, to the War Department and the 

‘ost Office by the quarterly instead of 
monthly payment of pensions; and it 
would require strong evidence of incon- 
venience or hardship to justify a rever- 
sion to the former system. 


COLLEGIATE APPOINTMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND). 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON asked 
the Secretary for Scotland, What course 
the Government intend to take with re- 
spect to the two vacant Principalships 
and the vacant Professorship in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Treveryan): The Government 
hope, in a few days, to fill es the Prin- 
cipalship of the United College of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard and the 
Physiological Chair at Aberdeen. With 
regard to the Principalship of St. Mary’s 
College and the vacant Divinity Pro- 
fessorship, to which it has been attached, 
the Government are considering the 
obligations under which they are laid 
by the Report of the Royal Commission 
of 1878 and their legal position with 
regard to the recommendations of that 
Report. 


ARMY—REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL OF RECRUITING. 


Sm WALTERB. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will take care that the Annual Re- 
port of the Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting, and also the Preliminary 
Return of the British Army (presented 
last year on the 18th of April), may 
both be presented before the discussion 
on the Army Estimates is taken ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CampBELL-BANNERMAN): I hope to pre 
sent the Report of the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Recruiting in the course of a few 
days. With regard to the preliminary 
general Annual Return, I will do my 
best to hasten its completion ; but I can- 
not at present make any promise on the 
subject. 


ANNEXATION OF UPPER BURMAH. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
the Council of India were consulted 
either by the late or the present Secre- 
tary of State on the question of the 
annexation of Upper Burmah, and if 
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they were agreed in advising that the 
interests of India demanded the annexa- 
tion of that Country; or, if not, who 
were the advisers of the late Secretary 
of State who expressed that opinion ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Ucnrren Kay-Snvurtte- 
wortH): The orders on the subject to 
which the hon. Member refers were 
given by the late Secretary of State 
under the special powers by which the 
Secretary of State can deal with certain 
questions without submitting them to 
the Council. With regard to any other 
advisers, I must refer him to the late 
Secretary of State. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
they were to understand that the Coun- 
cil of India had not been consulted by 
either the late or the present Indian 
Secretary ? 

Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, he had already answered 
the Question in regard to the late Se- 
cretary of State. As to the present 
Secretary of State, he reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that the annexation took 
place before he came into Office. 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS— 
THE RETURN. 


Mr. HENRY TOLLEMACHE asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, Whether, considering the import- 
ance of the subject, the Government will 
lay upon the Table of this House the 
Return on the subject of Allotments and 
Small Holdings, which has been pro- 
mised by the Lord President of the 
Council to the House of Lords ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz DUCHY 
(Mr. Heneace), in reply, said, the Re- 
turn promised by the ca President of 
the Council to the House of Lords would 
be laid on the Table of the House of 
Commons also. 


POST OFFICE — PARCELS POST BE- 
TWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 

the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 

Is the Postmaster General taking any 

further steps to induce the French Go- 

vernment to complete the connecting 
link for the parcels post between France 
and England, the system being in opera- 
tion in the two countries ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro roe TREA- 

SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzzr): The 
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of the Police. 


Postmaster General is in active commu. 
nication with the French Postal Admi. 
nistration as to the proposed Parcels 
Post between this country and France, 
Some questions of difficulty have 
sented themselves, which, however, it is 
hoped, will be shortly adjusted. In 
any event, before a Parcel Post Conven. 
tion can be brought into operation it 
will have to be submitted to the French 
Chambers for ratification. 


POLLUTION OF THE THAMES—REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take efficient steps to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Pollution of 
the Thames by the outfalls at Barking 
Oreek and Crossness ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers): This question has been re- 
peatedly under the consideration of the 
Metropolitan Board, who have charge of 
the sewerage of London. They have not 
yet finally reported to me their conelu- 
sions; but I will press the Board for an 
early answer. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that 6,000 tons of liquid muck were 
emptied into the Thames every day at 
these points ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that was a 
calculation he should be slow to accept 
the responsibility for; but there was no 
question that the subject was a serious 
one, 


METROPOLIS — REORGANIZATION OF 
THE POLICE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will now say in what way he pro- 
poses to make the further inquiry into 
the organisation of the Police Force of 
the Metropolis, which he states his in- 
tention to undertake; and, whether he 
will engage that no such steps shall be 
taken until the House has had opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion on the 
Report of the Committee now in the 
hands of Members ? 

Tuzr SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers): I propose to make my in- 
quiry into the organization of the Police 
Force by means of a Departmental Com- 
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mittee, over which I shall myself pre- 
side. |“Oh!” and a laugh.|} Yes;I 
am responsible for the organization, and 
Iam not going to throw the responsi- 
bility upon others. I have not finally 
settled the names of the Committee; 
buat, in all probability, whoever may be 
the new Chief Commissioner will be one. 
I also hope to have the assistance of 
Mr. Pemberton, now Assistant Under 
Secretary at the Home Office, and long 
a Member of this House, and of Mr. 
Pennefather, whose financial experience 
in police matters will be of great service 
to me. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
say, when on the point of instituting 
this inquiry, how much I regret the ab- 
sence of the late Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Edmund Henderson, whose length- 
ened experience and intimate knowledge 
of the details of police administration 
would have been invaluable upon such 
aninquiry. I am afraid I do not quite 
understand the words “‘ such steps” in 
the second Question. I shall certainly 
undertake this inquiry without waiting 
for any particular debate in this House. 
To-morrow my hon. Friend the Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart) has 
the first place on the Motion for Sup- 


ply, and proposes to call attention to 


this subject. If Notice of a serious 
Motion be placed upon the Table, it 
will be sufficient time to consider whe- 
ther any facilities would be required 
for its discussion. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
on the Motion which he has mentioned 
as coming on to-morrow, we shall have 
the opportunity of discussing the Re- 
port of the Special Committee, and the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself in this matter ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The only answer 
Ican give is that the hon. Gentleman, 
if he wishes to discuss either the Report 
or my conduct, will be able to do so on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is there any 
objection to placing Sir Edmund Hender- 
son on the Committee ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: It would hardly 
be right that a gentleman who has just 
retired or is just retiring from the 
Public Service should be asked to sit on 
the Committee; but means will be found, 
no doubt, of obtaining the advantage of 
Colonel Henderson’s experience. 
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ARMY CLOTHING FACTORY, PIMLICO. 


Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, Whe- 
ther it is the case, as stated in The Pall 
Mali Gazette of February 22nd, that the 
wages of the workwomen employed in 
the Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico 
have been reduced 25 per cent. in the 
last year ? 

Mr. MAGNIAC asked whether it 
is the fact, as currently reported, that 
the women in the factory referred to 
were working at starvation wages; and 
whether he will give a Return showing 
the number of workers whose wages 
were respectively below and above 10s. 
per week in the week ending Feb- 
ruary 12? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Woopatt): I shall 
be happy to give the Returns, and to 
include in them all the information I 
can. The statement referred to in the 
first Question is not accurate. The ave- 
rage wages of the women employed in 
the Army Clothing Factory during 1884 
amounted to 15s. 8d. a-week of actual 
earnings. The average for 1885 was 
15s. 84d. The corresponding average 
for the four weeks ending February 17 
last was 17s. 14d. Perhaps the num- 
bers at different rates of wages will 
make the comparison more intelligible. 
In 1884 and 1885 respectively there 
were employed in all 1,259 and 1,399 
women. Of these, 231 and 262 received 
respectively less than 10s. a-week; 752 
and 805 from 10s. to £1 a-week; 254 
and 291 from 20s. to 30s. a-week; and 
22 and 41 respectively over 30s. a-week. 
I may add that certain Memorials and 
representations have been addressed to 
the Secretary of State concerning the 
general administration of the clothing 
factory, to which I am giving my own 
very careful attention. 


THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES. 


Mr. ROBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce, at an early date, a Bill dealing 
with the acquisition of the London Water 
Companies, so long looked forward to 
by the people of London ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers): I am fully alive to the great 
importance of this question ; but I think 
the question of the acquisition of the 
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London Water Companies’ property can- 
not be dissociated from the larger ques- 
tion of the government of London, as to 
which I hope to be able to make a state- 
ment in a few weeks. 


TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) ACT—THE WEST CLARE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. COX asked the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the Trea- 
sury, in the month of June last, inti- 
mated their willingness to aid under- 
takings under the Tramways (Ireland) 
Act by loans to be made through the 
Irish Board of Works, and the West 
Clare Railway Company applied in the 
same month for a loan on the security 
of shares having dividends guaranteed 
in perpetuity by the county of Clare; 
has the granting of this loan been de- 
layed by the Board of Works down to 
the present time, although the adequacy 
of the proposed security is not ques- 
tioned ; has the result of this delay been 
that the works of the Railway had been 
partially suspended about two months 
ago, by which several hundred men 
were thrown out of employment; whe- 


ther representations have reached the 


Government that great distress exists in 
the district; and, whether they will 
cause the Board of Works to hasten the 
completion of this loan, and enable the 
works to be resumed, which will give 
large and immediate employment where 
it is now so badly wanted ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer) said, that 
serious legal difficulties had arisen in 
the way of granting to the West Clare 
Railway Company the loan for which 
they applied on the security offered by 
them. The Board of Public Works had 
had every desire to facilitate in every 
way in their power the advance of the 
loan, in order that the works might not 
be stopped, and that the railway might 
be completed and opened for traffic. 
Their Surveyor was now on the spot, 
and it was hoped that in the course of a 
few days his Report would be received, 
and such arrangements made as would 
enable the works, a portion of which 
only were suspended, to be resumed. 


THE POSTAL UNION—AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 


Hr. Childers 
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The names of the Australasian Colonies 
that have declined to join the Postal 
Union; is he aware that French mail 
steamers convey ten centime or one 
penny postal ecards from France yij 
Australia to New Caledonia; and, whe- 
ther he will take steps to introduce 
penny postal cards between England 
and Australia in the interests of poor 
emigrants and their friends ? 

Tat SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): The Aus- 
tralian Colonies were all represented at 
the Postal Union Congress which was 
held at Lisbon last year; and after con- 
sidering the conditions on which they 
could be admitted into the Union they 
all declined to join for the present. It 
is true, as the hon. Member states, that 
postcards can be forwarded from France 
to New Caledonia for a postage of 10 
centimes, or 1d. each. Pending ad- 
mission of the Australian Colonies into 
the Postal Union, it has not been consi- 
dered desirable to extend the postcard 
system from this country to Australia. 
No such arrangement could take place 
without the previous concurrence of the 
Colonies concerned ; and, looking at the 
reduction of postage which would be 
involved by the introduction of 1d. 
postcards, it is by no means certain that 
they would acquiesce in any such arrange- 
ment. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS—SPEECH OF LORD 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT 
BELFAST. 


Mr. NEWNES asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
language used in the north of Ireland, 
on Monday last, by a Member of this 
House, the late Secretary of State for 
India, to the following effect :— 

“Tn the north the great privileges you possess 
are worth defending, are worth demonstrati 
for, and, by Heaven, it may be they are wo 
fighting for. I do not myself fear that so 
heavy a trial could be put upon you, but I 
impress upon you to keep the organisation in 
perfect readiness ;”’ 
and, whether he intends to prosecute the 
author of these words under the same 
Act which has been put in force with 
regard to the London Socialists ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuripErs): From no want of respect to 
the hon. Member who made the speech, 
b»t simply from want of time on my 
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, [ have not properly read that speech 
Se to appreciate the whole of it. But 
the speech itself to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, and the language to which he 
objects, was not delivered in England ; 
and, therefore, it is no part of my duty 
to consider its character in the aspect 
suggested by the Question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that if no action is taken in this matter 
by the Government, I shall take the 
earliest opportunity open to me to move 
a Resolution to the effect that this House 
particularly regrets and condemns the 

ublic employment, by a Member of this 

ouse who has held high Office under 
the Crown and who continues to hold the 
Office of a Privy Councillor, of language 
designed to intimidate this House, and 
to excite bodies of persons in Ireland to 
the use of arms, in defiance of the will 
of this House and in opposition to the 
authority of the Crown. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to give Notice, with regard to 
the Notice of Motion just now given by 
the hon. Member for Sligo, that if it 
should appear on the Paper to-morrow 
I shall ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he will afford a very early 
day for its discussion ? 


ARMY—ENFIELD SMALL ARMS 
FACTORY. 


Lorp ALGERNON PERCY asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is a fact that the War Office have 
sent orders to the Royal Small Arms 
Factory at Enfield to the effect that the 
number of workmen will be reduced by 
300 on the Ist of April, thus throwing a 
large number of men out of employment 
during the time of the present prevailing 
distress ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN): No such order 
has been given. The number of workmen 
employed in a Government factory must, 
of course, depend on the money voted by 
Parliament for the produce of that 
factory. The Vote to be asked for Enfield 
for next year’s service is at present 
under consideration. 


IRISH ESTATES OF THE LONDON 
COMPANIES. 

Me. T. M. HEALY asked _ the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
attempt by the Salters’ Company, the 
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Ironmongers’ Company, and other Lon- 
don Companies to make sale of their 
Derry estates; and, if the Government 
ropose to do anything to prevent these 
rporations making away with their 
property before the \ es can be 
egislatively dealt with 
Thi FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Giapstong): I understand that in a 
very short time a Bill will be introduced 
by my right hon. Friend, whose Depart- 
ment it concerns, on the subject to which 
this Question refers, and which would 
embrace such cases as are mentioned in 
the Question. The further Question, 
whether that Bill can be extended to 
retrospective proceedings, is one which 
I am not so well able to answer at the 
present moment, not having a precise 
knowledge of the character of those pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly permit 
me to ask this Question—Whether his 
attention has been drawn to a recent 
notice issued by the agent of the Salters’ 
Company in the following words :— 

‘On being informed that you had refused to 
complete the purchase of your farm I consulted 
the Worshipful Company of Salters. Iam now 
desired to give you notice that if the necessary 
steps to complete be not taken within one fort- 
night from this date, a will be taken 
in the High Court of Chancery in Ireland to 
compel specific performance of your agreement 
to purchase, ad that this notice will be used 
to fix you with the costs of such proceedings.” 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I am cogni- 
zaut of the document which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has quoted ; but 
the answer I have previously given will, 
I think, convey a perfect and distinct 
intimation to the Companies concerned 
as to the intention of the Government. 


SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS 


Coronet BROOKFIELD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to give 
any legislative effect to the opinion re- 
cently expressed by the House on thesub- 
ject of small holdings and allotments ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Giapstone): In the debate to which 
this Question refers it was, I think, fully 
understood by the House, and was stated 
expressly by myself and others, that the 
preliminary condition of giving effect in 
any manner to the idea contained in the 
Motion would be the establishment of a 





thoroughly efficient local government. 
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When Her Majesty’s Government are 
able to propose to the House their Local 
Government Bill they will consider what 
steps they can properly take in the di- 
rection of the Motion which was carried 
on the occasion referred to. 


IRELAND—AUTHORITY OF THE 
CROWN. 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he is correctly reported as having de- 
clared on 22nd February that— 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are very de- 
sirous to see the authority of the Crown in Ire- 
land restored to that full state of efficiency which 
it enjoys in England and Scotland ;”” 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken or are taking 
effectual steps to put an end forthwith 
to so alarming a state of affairs as is 
implied in this confession that the au- 
thority of the Crown is in a definite de- 
gree in abeyance in Ireland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GuiapstonE): I thought that this Ques- 
tion had been answered by me more 
than once. With regard to the words 
ascribed to me, I have no complaint 
whatever to make of the report of my 
words. Ihave no doubt of their sub- 
stantial accuracy. I considered, and 
still consider, that the efficiency of the 
authority of the Crown in any portion 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions must be 
measured by the degree of fulness with 
which the Judicial and Administrative 
Departments of the Government attain 
the end for which they are appointed in 
the protection of personal liberty, pro- 
perty, and life. Well, Sir, I have stated 
more than once, and I apprehend it can- 
not be denied, that, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the question of 
social order in Ireland requires close 
attention, and we are engaged in con- 
sidering by what means we can obtain 
remedies for the existing state of things. 

Mr. LALOR asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If it is in accordance with 
the invitation conveyed in his letter of 
the 12th instant to Lord De Vesci, seek- 
ing information in reference to the wants 
and wishes of the Irish people, that Lord 
De Vesci, through his agent Mr. Fitzher- 
bert, has been trying to compel his la- 
bourers and small tenants to sign a docu- 
ment protesting against Home Rule for 
Ireland, and, at the same time, com- 
pelling those labourers who signed the 
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paper to remit a portion of their week’s 
wages in order to pay expenses ? 

ne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E£. 
Grapvstone): In regard to the first part 
of the Question, the object of my letter 
to Lord de Vesci was to make it known, 
for the purpose of obviating possible 
misapprehensions, that I should be very 
glad to receive information of the wants 
and wishes of the people of Ireland from 
those best qualified to describe them, 
quite irrespective of parties or opinions. 
I do not see the connection between the 
object of that letter and the report which 
the Question recites. I am aware of no 
such proceeding on the part of Lord de 
Vesci or his agent. I have never known 
Lord de Vesci except in the character of a 
most humane, kind, and estimable man; 
and I should be veryslow indeed to credit 
without evidence any report to a con- 
trary effect. I have no information sup- 
porting the report here mentioned ; and 
I do not find, upon telegraphic inquiry, 
that the Government of Ireland are in 
possession of any such information. 


MOTION. 


—— 1 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to 


move— 
‘*That the Orders of the Day subsequent to 
the Order for the Committee on the Land 
Registry Bill [Lords] be postponed until after 
the Notice of Motion for the introduction of a 
Bill relating to Crofters in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland,’’ 
said, that when they approached 10 
o’clock the Government would ask the 
House to report Progress, in order to 
enable his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for Scotland to bring forward his 
Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 9 —— 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1885-6). 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass [V.—Epvcation, Scrence, 
AND ART. 
(1.) £460, London University. 


Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID: I wish 
to call the attention of Her Majesty’s 
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Government to the fact that the Uni- 
versity of London is treated in a manner 
in which no other University in the King- 
dom is treated. The fees of the Univer- 
sity are paid into the Public Chest, and 
every 1d. paid by the University has to 
be aceounted for to a Public Department, 
and has to be voted by this House. If 
hon. Members will turn to the next 
Vote they will find that University 
College, Wales, is allowed the sum of 
£4,000 to spend as it likes; £2,550 
has already been granted to that Body, 
and this is a Supplementary Vote for 
£750. If hon. Members will look at 
the Vote for the Scotch Universities 
they will find that a sum of money is 
also given to them to spend as they 
like. Now, the University of London 
has already existed for 50 years. Earl 
Granville is the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and Sir James Paget Vice Chan- 
cellor; and, in my opinion, the Univer- 
sity, through its Senate, is in every way 
capable of managing the affairs of the 
University if it has a suitable grant 
given to it by Parliament. That, I be- 


lieve, would be a much better course 
than to retain the present system of ask- 
ing the House to vote particular items. 


If hon. Members will look at this Vote 
they will find that the sum of £460 
which appears in the Estimates has 
come from the extension of the work of 
the University. As a member of the 
Senate of the University, I may say that 
there are many other extensions of the 
work of the University which might be 
undertaken by the University, if it were 
not for the trouble caused by the neces- 
sity for their being submitted to the 
scrutiny of the Government. About two 
years ago an appeal was made to the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer for an 
allowance to the University of London 
for the purpose of giving it autonomy in 
these matters; and that proposal was 
viewed by him with favour, and would 
have been acted upon if special circum- 
stances had not arisen which caused a 
postponement. If hon. Members will 
examine the Estimates, they will find 
that a larger sum is received from fees 
this year than was received in the year 
before ; and that result, instead of being 
brought about by the grants made out 
of the Revenues of this country, is due 
to the system of examination adupted 
by the University of London for many 
years past, and which has been of so sa- 





tisfactory acharacter as to induce a larger 
number of students to enter the Univer- 
sity. It is hardly fair, however, that the 
University should receive no benefit from 
its growing prosperity ; and I, therefore, 
claim on its behalf that in future the 
Government should give a lump sum to 
the University, instead of putting down 
in the Votes every year the charges 
which have to be borne by the Univer- 
sity. I find that the amount received 
from fees last year was £10,900, while 
the total amount required for the ex- 
penses of the University was £12,900. 
Consequently, the University only cost 
the Government at the present moment 
£2,000; but in some years it has cost 
£4,000, £5,000, £6,000, and even 
£7,000 above the fees; therefore, in my 
opinion, if a grant of £5,000 a-year were 
given to the University, which would be 
a less sum than is given to some of tho 
small Scotch Universities, the University 
of London would only be put on the foot- 
ing it is entitled to oceupy. I earnestly 
hope that the Secretary to the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will consider this matter with the view 
of no longer placing a detailed charge 
upon the Estimates with regard to the 
University of London, but of giving a 
lump sum of £5,000 to the University, 
on the same principle as large sums are 
now given to the Scotch Universities. 
Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): I think 
the suggestion which my hon. Friend 
has made is a very valuable one; 
but I would submit that the case which 
the hon. Baronet has to urge would 
come with greater force when the Vote 
for the University of London is pro- 
posed for next year. The present Vote 
of £460 is only a Supplementary sum in 
order to make up a deficiency which 
has occurred. As far as the main ques- 
tions are concerned, the grant from Par- 
liament for the Universities is practically 
decreasing. If itis proposed now to make 
a new departure it will require consider- 
able discussion, and may, perhaps, raise 
the grave question whether, under exist- 
ing circumstances, Parliament ought to 
make any grant at all to this University. 
It must be borne in mind that the cir- 
cumstances which exist in 1886 are very 
different from those which existed in 1836 
when these grants were first made, and 
the proposal of my hon. Friend might 
raise the whole question whether the 
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House would be justified in making any 

tat all. I do not wish, however, 
to forestall the discussion of that ques- 
tion; but I shall be happy, when the 
regular Estimates are brought forward, 
to discuss the matter at greater length. 
I do not know that any information is 
needed by the Committee as to this par- 
ticular Vote ; but I may say that, so far 
as the Public Revenue is concerned, the 
additional amount seems to be more 
than counterbalanced by an increase of 
fees. 

Mr. BRUNNER : It seems to me that 
the aim of the Government ought to be 
to encourage the University of London 
to do better and better work. If the 
work done 50 years ago was worth a 
certain sum per year, it seems to me 
that it is now worth at least twice the 
same amount of money. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID: The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, now Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Childers), was good enough to say, 
after he had examined the matter, that 
he thought a grant ought to be given to 
the University of London; because, in- 
stead of inducing the University to 
spend as little as possible, they ought to 
be encouraged to spend more. I must 
confess that, in my opinion, it is by no 
means liberal—nay, rather somewhat 
shabby—for a public official who seems 
to know nothing of the matter to say 
that it is questionable whether the only 
public money voted for University pur- 
poses in the South of England ought 
not to be done away with altogether, 
when upon the very next Vote the same 
hon. Gentleman will have to stand up 
and support a considerable Vote for a 
University in Wales. 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): I ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the propriety 
of the Vote at all; and, so far from being 
ignorant of the merits of the question, I 
was speaking from information which 
had been supplied to me by the high- 
est authority. No doubt, my hon. 
Friend is correct in the statement 
which he has made with regard to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and with regard to that 
matter I expressed no opinion whatever. 
I think there can be no desire on the 
part ofthe Government to make a profit 
out of the University fees. The net 
charge in regard to the University of 
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London is £3,600; and all I suggested 
was that, if a proposal were made to 
increase that grant, the question might 
be raised whether the State ought to be 
called upon to make any grant at all. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK: I quite agree 
with the Secretary to the Treasury that 
the Committee will be able to discuss the 
matter in a more suitable manner when 
they come to the main Vote. But, at 
the same time, I think the remarks 
made by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
if they are left uncontradicted, would 
produce an erroneous impression out- 
of-doors. It might be supposed that, 
although there was a strong case fora 
grant when the University of London was 
first founded, it is less needed now, on ac- 
count of the action which has since been 
taken by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. On the contrary, the fact 
is that a much larger number of persons 
now take degrees in the University of 
London than at any former period, and 
there are a very large number of per- 
sons for whom the University of London 
is the only University open. So far 
from the case of the University being 
weaker than it was at the time of its 
foundation, my hon. Friend will find, 
when he takes into consideration the 
amount of work done and the number of 
persons who take degrees, that it is very 
much stronger than ever it was. I think 
that the University of London may 
fairly claim that the small sum voted by 
this House is well spent, and that the 
University has never beea doing more 
or better work than at the present 
moment. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I quite agree with 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury that thisis a matter which had 
better be discussed when we have the 
regular Estimates before us. I am not 
inclined to differ from my hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Sir John Lubbock) as to the fact 
that the University is doing more work 
now than in former years. [If it is, it is 
compensated, to a certain extent, by the 
amount of fees it receives; and I believe 
that the fees it receives amount to a 
larger sum year by year. I believe 
that, as my hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury has stated, there is no dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to make a profit out of the University. 
What the Government do is this—they 
pay a sum of money which is considered 
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by the best authorities to be the sum 
necessary to maintain the University of 
London in a state of efficiency; and it 
appears that the fees received by the 
University itself gradually approach 
nearer and nearer the sum voted by 
Parliament. But I do not suppose, 
if the fees were so increased as to be- 
come in excess of the Vote, that under 
such circumstances the Government 
would wish to keep back any portion of 
them. On the contrary, I think there is 
a general desire that the University of 
London should have every support it 
can obtain in that way. But 1 wish to 
remind the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
that there is some difference in the 
situation of the University now as com- 

ed with what it was some years ago. 
We have now Universities springing up 
in other parts of the Kingdom; and I 
am glad to think that an important Uni- 
versity—the Victoria University at Man- 
chester —has not only the power of grant- 
ing degrees, but that it has other im- 
portant educational advantages which 
it is able to confer upon a very large 
and populous district. It is quite clear 
that if we are to make this a question of 
increasing the grant to the University 
of London, it will be necessary to open 
up a much wider question than my hon. 
Friend the Member for St. Pancras (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) imagines. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID: My hon. 
Friend does not appear to be aware that 
the Scotch Universities receive a grant 
from this House, and that they, never- 
theless, appropriate the fees paid by the 
students to their own purposes. My 
contention is that the University of 
London should be allowed to use the 
fees paid by the students in the same 
way that other Colleges and Universi- 
ties do which receive a Government 
grant. If that course were followed, I 
believe that it would be of great ad- 
vantage to the University itself. I may 
add that the University of London is 
the only great institution in the South 
of England which has the power of con- 
ferring degrees in the way required by 
a large number of students; and there- 
fore I think that a considerable grant 
in aid ought to be given to that Uni- 
versity, especially when we find that a 
sum of £4,000 is to be given to a little 
pokey College in Wales. I cannot un- 

erstand why, under such circumstances, 





a sum of £5,000 should be considered 
too much for ‘he University of London, 
which has been in existence for 50 years, 
and which has in its Senate a body of 
the highest distinction quite capable of 
managing the affairs of the University 
without submitting them to the super- 
vision of the Treasury. I hope that the 
matter will be thoroughly considered 
before the regular Estimates are brought 
on this year. 

OCarrain VERNEY: I am quite sure 
that the hon. Member who has just sat 
down has never extended his travels as 
far as Aberystwyth, because I am satis- 
fied that if he had ever seen that re- 
markable and beautiful building he 
would never have alluded to it as a 
‘* pokey little College.” I am proud to 
say that 1 am a member of the Senate 
of that College. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £750, University Colleges, Wales. 
(3.) £27,700, Public Education, Ire- 


land. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD: Before this 
Vote is agreed to, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the condi- 
tion of the National School teachers. 
They have many grievances to complain 
of; but I will only trouble the Commit- 
tee with those which are most pressing, 
and the first of them is the insufficiency 
of the remuneration which they receive. 
They are very much under-paid as 
compared with the elementary school 
teachers of England and Scotland. They 
do not receive quite two-thirds of the 
salary of the English elementary 
teachers, and they are not as well paid 
as the ordinary artizans of Ireland; in 
fact, their emoluments are very much 
below the pay received by the ordinary 
Police Force. But there is another 
and, perhaps, a still greater griev- 
ance in the manner in which they are 
housed. It is only in the towns that 
accommodation can be had by the 
teachers. I have been informed, and 
in some cases I am aware, that in the 
country districts they have to walk three, 
four, and, in some instances, five miles 
from their residences to the schools. 
Even the female teachers have to do 
the same. I think the Committee will 
admit that that is a state of things which 
ought not to exist; but, at the present 
moment, they can find no accommoda- 
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tion nearer the schools than miserable 
cabins totally unfit for educated people, 
with any nicety of taste, to live in. 
Therefore, I consider that the condition 
of the teachers, as regards the manner 
in which they are housed, ought to 
receive immediate attention at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Another matter of complaint on the 
part of the teachers is that they are not 
placed on the Pension List like other 
public servants. I maintain that they 
ought, at least, to be treated as well as 
the junior Civil servants—at any rate, 
as well as the Excisemen and the Police- 
men. That, however, is not the case. 
As they discharge duties second only to 
the clergyman of the parish, and they 
ought to be placed in a position that 
would, at least, command for them 
the respect of the people. If nothing 
is done to improve their condition it is 
quite evident that they will be unable 
to exercise authority and discharge the 
duties necessary to the position they 
occupy. Thedutiesthrown upon them 
are of a very arduous nature, and every 
effort should be made by the Govern- 
ment to secure for them the necessary 
respect of parents and pupils.. There is 
one other point which I desire to men- 
tion, and it is this—the desirability of 
introducing without delay technical 
teaching into the schools. Last autumn 
very exhaustive evidence was given on 
that subject before Sir Eardley Wilmot’s 
Committee; and I believe there was a 
consensus of opinion in that Committee 
that technical education was a subject 
which ought to receive immediate atten- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 
Now, I consider that we ought, in this 
matter of technical education, to begin 
at the beginning, and that is in the 
elementary schools. I am pleased to 
learn that a beginning has been made 
by the Commissioners by the introduc- 
tion of that admirable text-book, Handi- 
craft for Handy People; but, instead of 
requiring the pupils to buy it, there 
ought to be 50 copies presented free 
to each school. In the second place, 
we should have normal ordistrict schools, 
perhaps one or two for each county ; and 
they ought to be established so that they 
would be able to educate technically the 
youths in such districts in the trades 
and manufacturing operations suited to 
the locality, and which required to be 
developed. I believe that we have al- 
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ready existing in Ireland institutions 
which might take the place, for the 
— of these technical schools—I al- 
ude to the workhouse schools; but I 
consider that the education given in these 
workhouse schools is such that youths so 
instructed, when sent into the world, are 
unable to shift for themselves; and I 
regret to say that in consequence they 
very often go from the workhouse into 
the gaol. Such a state of things should 
no longer be allowed to exist. The 
should be taught the use of their hands 
and eyes. Instruct them in some useful 
trade or occupation, so that when they 
go abroad they will be able to find some 
employment, and no longer become a 
burden upon the public. We have also 
other institutions in Ireland—the in- 
dustrial schools, where, already, the ma- 
nagers of the schools are very ably car- 
rying out the intentions of the founders. 
They are instructing the youths placed 
under their care in trades that will fit 
them to find a ready means of employ- 
ment after they leave these establish- 
ments; but I think the Government 
ought to give increased grants to these 
industrial schools, so that the technical 
education carried on should be made 
more perfect. In the first place, how- 
ever, the Government ought to apply 
themselves to the workhouse schools, 
and place in each two or three men 
trained and capable of imparting instruc- 
tion in some particular trade or oceupa- 
tion. I hope, therefore, that before the 
Estimates of the year are brought on 
these matters will receive the attention 
of the Government, and that some steps 
will have been taken in the direction I 
have indicated. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD: I 
am very glad that the attention of the 
Committee has been called to the sub- 
ject of the inadequacy of the pay of the 
National School teachers in Ireland, and 
I am glad that I am able to speak on 
the same side of the question as the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. It is 
a fact, and a notorious fact to anyone 
who knows anything of the subject, that 
the National School teachers of Ireland 
are not sufficiently paid; and I venture 
to remind the Committee that there is 
no body of men to whom we must more 
look for the future of the young of Ire- 
land than the teachers of the National 
Schools. I would not have presumed to 
occupy the time of the Committee if the 
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hon. Member who has just sat down had 
not omitted one other part of the claim 
of the National teachers, which calls, I 
think, for the immediate interference of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and that is 
that their pay, inadequateas it is, is worse 
than inadequate, because it is uncertain. 
What I refer to is the power which now 
rests with the Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland either to increase or not to in- 
crease the pay of the National School 
teachers at their will or discretion, by 
voting a sum of money per annum as 
an addition to their ordinary remu- 
neration. In the Board of Guardians 
with which I am acquainted, it not un- 
frequently happens that in one year a 
sum of money is voted for the teachers 
in the Union; but after they have en- 
joyed it for one year it is possible by 
some accidenat—perhaps bya whip being 
made by some of the Guardians who 
are careful of the public purse—that 
the decision formally arrived at is re- 
versed, and next year the pay the 
teachers thought from the previous vote 
of the Board of Guardians they were 
entitled to receive is cut down, and 
they are deprived of an addition to 
their salary of £20 or £30 a-year, which 


they thought they were fairly entitled 


to look forward to. I therefore urge 
upon the Government to take into con- 
sideration whether the pay of the Na- 
tional School teachers of Ireland should 
not at least be made certain. I can 
hardly hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be guided altogether by the 
views of the hon. Member who has just 
sat down upon technical education ; but 
I sincerely trust that they will, at any 
rate, take the subject into consideration. 
It is one which the people of Ireland 
have much at heart. It is one in which 
I have myself taken a deep interest, and 
I know of no subject which is more 
calculated to confer advantage upon the 
country. 

Mer. T. C. HARRINGTON: I am 
anxious to say a word in support of the 
view which has been expressed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. P. Fitzgerald). There can 
be no doubt that the uncertainty which 
exists in regard to the salary of the Na- 
tional school teachers is one of the most 
pressing of the immediate grievances 
this deserving body have to complain of. 
The salary of the National teachers in 
Ireland is derived from three sources. 





One portion of the salary is a certain 
fixed annual sum, another portion of it 
is made contingent on the will of the 
local Guardians as to whether they will 
throw it upon the rates or not, and a 
third portion of their emoluments is de- 
rived from the gratuities given to them 
from the parents or guardians of the 
children. ‘he system works in such a 
manner that, in the richest districts in 
Ireland, where the National teachers 
have a fair allowance from the parents 
and guardians of the children in the 
shape of school fees, they have also the 
other two portions of the salary made 
certain ; because, as a general rule, it is 
in the wealthiest parts of the country 
that the Guardians contribute out of the 
rates, and by so doing enable the school 
teachers to derive the whole benefit of 
the system. But in the poorer districts 
of Ireland, where the Guardians are not 
able to make a contribution out of the 
rates, and where the parents contribute 
very little, if at all, in the shape of 
school fees—and these are the very dis- 
tricts where education is most required— 
it will be found that the teachers are 
very inadequately remunerated. The 
only emolument they receive is the 
salary granted annually by the National 
Board of Education; and because the 
local Boards of Guardians are so poor, or 
so ungenerous, as not to contribute a cer- 
tain sum out of the rates, the teachers are 
not only deprived of that portion which 
the Guardians do not contribute, but are 
also deprived of that portion which the 
National Board are willing to give con- 
tingent upon a certain sum being pro- 
vided by the Guardians. I think this 
is a matter which deserves the immediate 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; and I am sure that when he ap- 
plies his mind to the case he will see 
that this is a pressing grievance, falling 
heavily upon the poor teachers of Ire- 
land, which demands a remedy. 

Mr. EVERETT: I would like to 
make a remark upon one of the sugges- 
tions which has been made by the hon. 
Member for Sligo(Mr. P. M‘Donald)— 
namely, that the Government should 
give pensions to the Irish schoolmasters. 
Now, there are many taxpayers in this 
country who think that the pension 
system has already been extended quite 
farenough. We, who have to find the 
money to pay pensions to other people, 
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have nothing in the shape of pensions 
provided for ourselves except the poor 
rates or the workhouse. No doubt, it is 
a very pleasant thing to receive a pen- 
sion ; but, seeing the difficulty of raising 
the money which is necessary in order 
to pay pensions, I would respectfully 
submit that the time is come when, in- 
stead of making any extension of the 
system of pensioning our public servants, 
we ought rather to be disposed to in- 
quire, in our future arrangements for the 
Public Service, whether it is not desir- 
able to adopt the system which prevails 
in regard to private employment— 
namely, to pay a workman for the full 
value of the work he performs, leaving 
him to make a provision for his own 
future maintenance. 

Mr. SEXTON: I sympathize with 
what the hon. Gentleman has stated ; 
but I am afraid that he is not very 
much acquainted with this particular 
subject. He is labouring under the em- 
barrassment of applying an abstract 
theory without having made the par- 
ticular subject to which he wishes to 
apply it a matter of investigation. Our 
complaint is not so much of the in- 
adequacy of the pension itself, as of the 
fact that the men and women we em- 
ploy are obliged to serve so long before 
they become eligible for a pension that 
the pension is of no use to them when 
they get it. Aman commences to serve 
as a teacher at the age of 18 or 20; and 
it is only when he reaches the age of 65, 
and in the case of a woman when she 
reaches the age of 60, that a pension of 
a very reasonable amount comes to them. 
We think that the pension ought to be 
made available at an earlier age than 
that. I will also tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman another fact—namely, that the 
British Exchequer has accomplished a 
remarkable feat in connection with the 
matter of Irish education. Formerly an 
annual payment of £7,000 wes made out 
of the Imperial Purse ; but afew years 
ago another system was established by 
which the grant of £7,000 from the Im- 
perial Purse was discontinued, and the 
cost placed upon the local ratepayers. I 
think it is out of the sphere of argument 
that the National School teachers are 
wretchedly paid, and the advantages 
which have often been promised them 
have been too long deferred. The only 
question now is, in what manner and to 
what extent the Government are pre- 
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pared to give them redress? Weshould 
all regret if it is thought necessary to 

stpone the consideration of the sub- 
ject until after that other question of 
Imperial politics which is about to be 
brought forward. I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary will consider whether the two 
questions are inextricably blended ; but 
if not, I trast we may indulge in a hope 
that he may be able to make some cheer- 
ing statement to-night. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I am fully pre- 
pared to endorse the statement of the 
hon. Memberfor Sligo(Mr. P. M‘Donald) 
in regard to the defective accommo- 
dation for the housing of the school 
teachers. In many instances, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining suitable ac- 
commodation, they have to walk four or 
five statute miles to the school, teach the 
children all day, and then return to 
their homes. I hope the Government 
will see their way to the making of some 
concession in this matter, and that, at 
any rate, something will be done to make 
the salaries of the teachers more certain 
than they are at present. I must re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary that the Government 
have themselves to thank for the salaries 
of these persons being so uncertain. If 
they had made the education of the Irish 
people in harmony with the wishes of 
the Irish people, I venture to say—and I 
speak from some experience—that the 
majority of Unions in Ireland would 
have readily become coatributors to- 
wards the salaries. They are not con- 
tributors at present, because they believe 
they would stultify themselves if they 
were to contribute towards the main- 
tenance of a system which they oppose, 
and which, under the name of National, 
is as anti-National as can well be ima- 
gined. I hope that, as vacancies occur 
in the National Board of Education, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who has 
shown his sympathy with the Irish 
people in many respects, will endeavour 
to place upon the Board individuals who 
are more in harmony with the feelings 
of the Irish people. The National Board, 
as at present constituted, does not pos- 
sess the confidence of the Irish people; 
and it acts in a most dictatorial way 
upon many subjects. In the constituency 
which I have the honour to represent— 
Waterford—some time since the ma- 
nagers of a convent school decided on 
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lacing their sehool under the National 
Board. Over the building where the 
schools were conducted stood a stone 
cross. The National Board of Educa- 
tion compelled the nuns to remove this 
cross, contending that its remaining 
there was against the spirit of the 
National Education in Ireland. Oan 
it be imagined that in the 19th cen- 
tury, and in a Catholic country, a Na- 
tional Board, supposed to govern the 
education of the people upon National 
principles, should have been so anti- 
National in their proceedings as to insist 
upon the removal of this cross? I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary will undertake to bring in a 
measure upon this question, if it is not 
included in that other measure to which 
reference has been made; and I trust 
that some endeavour will be made to 
render the education of the Irish people 
in conformity with the wishes of the 

ople. If this is done, the taunt which 
as been cast against the Irish Board of 
Guardians will at once be removed, and 
they will readily become ungrudging 
contributors to the cost of National 
Education. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND (Mr. Joun Mortzy): I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks which have been made by hon. 
Members from Ireland, and by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Penrose 


Fitzgerald). I have long been aware of 
the great interest which is taken in Ire- 
land in the question of the position and 
remuneration of the National School 
teachers. Although I have only been 
in Office for a very short time I have 
not been idle. I have endeavoured to 
acquire all the information I could as to 
the position of these teachers; and I 
have listened to their demands, and 
considered the weight which ought to 
be attached to them. But I think the 
Committee will see that this is hardly 
the occasion on which I might be ex- 
pected to enter upon so wide a ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. P. M‘Donald) goes very far in- 
deed when he asks me to say whether 
this matter will form part of another 
question with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will have to deal. must 
certainly defer giving an answer to that 
question at the present moment. What 
has been very truly pointed out in re- 
gard to the condition of the National 





School teachers is its liability to fluctua- 
tion ; but, so far as the present Estimate 
is concerned, it is satisfactory to find that 
the fluctuation in the amount is a fluc- 
tuation in the right direction. All Parties 
in the Committee will feel satisfaction 
in voting money for what all must admit 
to be a good cause. There is a larger 
number of pupils on the books than in 
the previous year, an increase in the 
average daily attendance, and, what is 
most satisfactory of all, an increase in 
the general results achieved. The con- 
= of all this is directly favour- 
able to the teachers themselves. It has 
re-acted upon them. They have been 
stimulated to make more zealous efforts 
for their own self-improvement, and to 
seek for a higher standard of classifica- 
tion and inspection. The opening of 
the denominational Training Colleges 
has also stirred them up to renewed 
efforts, and awakened in them a natural 
desire for promotion. The result of the 
examinations accounts for the increase 
in the expenditure, that result having 
been beyond the calculation which was 
made at the time the original Estimate 
was framed ; and of this Supplementary 
Vote of £27,700, no less than £6,000 
arises from an increase in the salaries of 
the teachers, £8,000 from the result fees 
classified as unconditional, and £7,000 
from gifts; so that no less than £21,000 
go in the direction of meeting some of 
the complaints which have been made 
in the course of the discussion. I can 
only promise that when the general 
Estimate is framed I shall be prepared 
with rather more mature views on this 
question than I am able to express at 
the present moment. 

Mr. DEASY: Upon this question I 
only desire to say a few words. I accept 
the assurance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary that he will 
look into the whole matter between this 
and the framing of the general Esti- 
mates of the year; and I trust that the 
House will then be much better informed 
as to the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the wants of the National 
School teachers of Ireland than they are 
now. For myself, and speaking for 
other Members of the Irish Party, we 
might say a great deal about the treat- 
ment which the Irish National School 
teachers have received at the hands of 
successive Governments. During the 
past 10 or 12 years promises have fre- 
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uently been made that their position 

ould be materially improved; but, 
like most promises emanating from the 
British Government, they have been in- 
variably broken. I trust that a new 
order of things will now prevail; and 
that the right hon. Gentleman now at 
the head of the Irish Department will 
carry out the intentions he has expressed 
to-night, and be able to do something 
substantial for a very deserving, al- 
though hitherto a very unfortunate, 
class of the Irish people—the Irish 
teachers, to whose charge is committed 
almost the whole care of the future edu- 
cation of the Irish population. Iam glad 
that in this matter lam able to agree with 
the aims of the Patriotic and Loyal Union 
of Ireland; and, having regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald), I can 
only regret that the hon. Member was 
not in Parliament when his Government 
were in power, and able to give valuable 
assistance to the Irish Members in this 
direction. If he had been, I have no 
doubt that he would have exerted him- 
self to better the condition of the Irish 
National teachers. I am glad to find 
that no serious opposition is likely 
to be offered to any proposition that may 
be made for assisting the National School 
teachers. I have only one word more to 
offer, and it is on behalf of the teachers 
employed in the workhouses. These 
teachers have not been as well treated 
even as the ordinary teachers; and it is 
a great shame, I think, that they who 
are confined within the walls of the 
workhouses in Irelund, having the 
lowest class of children to instruct, 
should not receive more considera- 
tion than that which they at present 
obtain from the National Board. I 
strongly object to the way in which 
these teachers are treated; and one re- 
sult of the system is that the instruction 
of the pauper children in these estab- 
lishments is left entirely in the hands of 
young and incompetent teachers, as is 
now the case; because when a young 
workhouse teacher passes his examina- 
tions and becomes a first or second-class 
teacher he resigns his position and 
takes up a school outside. I consider 
that the duty of the workhouse school 
teachers is infinitely more arduous than 
that of the teachers of the ordinary 
National Schools. They have to deal 
with a totally different class of people; 
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and if the condition of any teachers in 
Ireland calls for immediate improve- 
ment, I would venture to suggest that 
particular attention should be paid to 
the position of teachers in the work- 
house schools. As regards the in- 
dustrial training in the workhouses b 

the National School teachers, I think 
that is a question which must be left 
over for a later Vote ; but it is one which 
ought not to be overlooked by the Chief 
Secretary in the course of any inquiries 
he proposes to make. I scarcely think 
that the employment of National School 
teachers to instruct children in this use- 
ful branch of education will commend 
itself to the Committee; nor do I think 
it is the proper mode of conducting such 
instruction. On the contrary, I think 
that the industrial training of children 
in the workhouses is a matter which 
ought to be dealt with by itself, and it 
is certainly one of the most important 
questions which can be brought before 
a Committee of this House. I will only 
add that I feel perfectly satisfied, after 
the speech we have heard from the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, that 
there will be a full and satisfactory pro- 
vision laid before us when we come to 
discuss the matter more formally. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLoNIAL 
SERVICES. 
(4.) £3,000, Slave Trade Services. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay. 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and to defray the Salaries and Allowances of 
Governors, &c., and other Charges connected 
with the Colonies, including Expenses incurred 
under ‘The Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 
1875.’ ”’ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask if 
this Vote has anything to do with the 
Canadian Volunteers for the Expedition 
against Riel ? 

Mr. CREMER: I would also ask for 
information concerning this Vote. What 
have the Canadians done to entitle them 


to medals to be paid for by the taxpayers 
of this country ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): Part of 
the Vote is for the cost of medals to 
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Volunteers in Canada who served in the 
recent Expedition against Riel; it has 
nothing to do with the services of the 
Canadian Militia. The Canadian Vo- 
lunteers performed a great public ser- 
vice; and, in the opinion of the Cana- 
dian Government and of the Home 
Government, it was a fit and proper 
recognition of their services that a medal 
should be granted to them by the Impe- 
rial Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Last year, when 
I put a Question in reference to the sup- 
pression of Riel’s rebellion, and the 
causes from which the rebellion itself 
had sprung, all information was denied ; 
but, nevertheless, this country is now 
called upon to pay for medals for the 
Canadian Volunteers. It is only anatural 
thing that men who behave weil on the 
field of battle should be rewarded ; but 
my complaint is that when I put a Ques- 
tion last year as to the rebellion of Riel, 
and asked for information in regard to 
the grievances of the Indians and Half- 
breeds in the North-West of Canada, 
I could get no information whatever. 
Unfortunately, it is too frequently the 
case that no information can be obtained 
with regard to Colonial questions. We 
are now asked, in this case, to pay for 
the cost of these medals ; but why should 
not the Canadian Government pay for 
their own medals themselves? They 
entered upon the war for the benefit of 
their own country, and the least they 
can do is to pay the wages and rewards 
of their soldiers. The door ought either 
to be open or shut; andif it is right 
that this country should be called upon 
to provide the rewards intended to be 
given to the Canadian soldiers we ought 
to pay the wages of the soldiers as well. 
We should either do that, cr have no- 
thing to do with them at all. We did 
not care to send out soldiers to Canada 
to put down the rebellion there; and 
why should we give the men engaged 
insuppressing it silver pieces in the shape 
of medals, when we decline to give them 
silver pieces to put in their pockets? 
We have heard too much already of this 
rebellion, which arose out of a renewed 
attempt at insurrection on the part of 
this unfortunate man—Riel—who ap- 
pears to have been a confirmed lunatic, 
and ought to have been confined in an 
asylum. Instead of taking that course 
the Canadian Government took him and 
hung him, and they hung a number of 





other Indians at the same time, in a way 
that was not altogether creditable to the 
Canadian Volunteers. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I shall certainly divide the 
Committee against this Vote. If we 
want to zo to war with the Indians, or 
with coolio else, let us go to war in a 
just cause; but we ought not, in a case 
ike this, to be called upon to pay any- 
thing either for medals or in the shape 
of soldiers’ wages. I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: By the whole 
sum ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes; by the 
entire sum charged in connection with 
the cost of these medals. 

Mr. CREMER: The answer which 
the Secretary to the Treasury gave just 
now to a question I addressed to the 
Committee was not quite understood in 
this quarter of the House. I asked dis- 
tinctly whether the sum named in the 
Estimate was for the purpose of reward- 
ing the Volunteers who suppressed the 
rebellion of the Half-breeds; but the 
reply of the hon. Gentleman, so far as it 
was understood, was unsatisfactory, and 
I shall certainly join with the hon. 
Member for South Londonderry (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) in opposing the Vote. I be- 
lieve the feeling extensively prevails 
that those Half-breeds were goaded into 
rebellion by the injustice with which they 
were treated by the Canadian Govern- 
ment; and I cannot understand why, 
when a Government has driven its sub- 
jects into rebellion, the British taxpayer 
should be called upon to reward the 
soldiers engaged in suppressing the re- 
bellion into which these unfortunate 
Canadian subjects were goaded. It 
seems to me that those of us who have 
the interests of the people at heart, and 
who represent the poorer class of the 
taxpayers, would be wanting in our duty 
unless we gave a distinct and sturdy 
crperen to this Vote. 

rk. HOOPER: I certainly heard 
nothing from the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke from the Front Bench on the other 
side of the House to justify the Com- 


mittee in voting this sum. After all, 
we must not lose sight of the policy 
which led to the Expedition against 


Riel. The whole matter was one which 
had reference to the internal policy of 
the Canadian Dominion, and it was a 
matter in which the Canadian troops 
were alone engaged. I, therefore, take 
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it that neither the Government of this 
country nor the oe were con- 
sulted as to the merits of the policy pur- 
sued by the Canadian Government; and 
I take it that if we vote this sum now 
we shall most decidedly be giving the 
sanction of this House and of this coun- 
try to the merits of a policy which was 
entered into by the Canadian Dominion 
after consultation with the Imperial Go- 
vernment. Under these circumstances, 
and not approving of the policy which 
led to the execution of Riel, I consider 
that Members sitting upon these Benches 
are perfectly entitled to divide the Com- 
mittee against the Vote, more especially 
when it is manifest that the question of 
policy is the one which underlies the 
Vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Hon. Members 
below the Gangway on this side of 
the House always show their sympathy 
with rebels against the British power 
and the Queen’s authority in all parts of 
the world. [Mr.T. M. Hzaty: Civil war. ] 
In this case a notorious rebel was trying 
his hand for a second time at insurrec- 
tion, and to put down British power in 
Canada; but the loyal Volunteers of 
Canada, a large proportion of whom, 
I am happy to say, are Orangemen, al- 
ways prepared to vindicate the honour 
of the British Government, volunteered 
to go to the North-West Provinces, and 
having gone there succeeded in putting 
down the rebellion against British autho- 
rity. That being so, I think it would 
have been a very ungrateful act on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
of the House of Commons, if they were 
to fail to recognize the loyalty of the 
Volunteers of the Dominion of Canada, 
and were to refuse to make this small 
recognition of their services that is asked 
from the Committee in the Vote to-night. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway on 
this side of the House have made them- 
selves familiar with these sort of matters 
in Ireland; and I cannot forget that 
cheers were given for the Mahdi when- 
ever an attack was made upon the 
British troops in the Soudan. The Mahdi 
found no want of sympathizers in Ire- 
land amongst those who would like to 
see the British Flag lowered and 
trampled in the dust. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway have sympathized 
on every occasion with the enemies of 
England and of the Crown of England. 
And the sentiments uttered to-night 
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below the Gangway show that 
feeling which is ever y to express 
itself whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity of sympathizing with rebellion 
against British authority, and express- 
ing a desire to bring dishonour upon the 
British Flag. I hope the Committee will 
not listen to the arguments which have 
been advanced to-night; but as I am 
quite sure that the lovat Volunteers of 
Canada are fully entitled to these 
medals I trust that nothing will be 
done in this House to deprive them of 
the reward they have so well merited. 
Mr. RYLANDS: I do hope that the 
Committee will not be led into a discus- 
sion which strikes me as going alto- 
gether beyond the purpose of this Vote. 
We are not here to sit in judgment upon 
the Canadian policy, or upon the acts of 
the Canadian Government. For my own 
part, I have a high opinion of the ability 
of the Canadian Government, and per. 
fect confidence that in the steps which 
they took with regard to the rebellion 
they took steps which they considered to 
be necessary for the welfare of the Do- 
minion. The point for the consideration 
of this Committee is altogether a dif- 
ferent one. It is whether the Canadian 
Government, having its own Adminis- 
tration, and paying its own administra- 
tive expenses, should not also have 
authority to confer any reward it may 
deem necessary to mark its appreciation 
of the services rendered by its soldiers. 
As to loyalty, or want of loyalty, that has 
nothing to do with the question. I may 
not be of the same opinion altogether as 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway on 
the other side of the House; but I am 
quite sure that this is a kind of expendi- 
ture, out of British taxes, which will 
not be satisfactory to the people of this 
country. I do not wish to deprecate, for 
a moment, the policy of the Canadian 
Government, or the services rendered by 
the Canadian Volunteers. The accounts 
which I read in the newspapers cer- 
tainly redounded to the honour and 
credit of the Volunteers ; but I must say 
that I have not heard from my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury any 
reason sufficient to justify this Vote. 
strongly suspect that my hon. Friend is 
only the mouthpiece of the late Govern- 
ment; and that if he would make a clean 
breast of it it would be found that this 
Imperial idea was sprung in the mind of 
some Member of the late Government, 
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and that it was the late Government 
which proposed to give these medals, 
and not the occupants of the present 
Treasury Bench. I shall be very glad, 
indeed, if my hon. Friend will withdraw 
this Vote. Otherwise I shall feel bound, 
although with some reluctance I admit, 
to vote against it. 

Mr. LANE: I cannot find that there 
is any precedent for a Vote of this kind ; 
and I strongly object to the establish- 
ment of a precedent which may be here- 
after made use of to justify similar ex- 
penditure. I may add that, personally, I 
oppose the Vote on the same grounds as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Derry 
(Mr. T. M. Healy)—namely, that the 
Volunteers of Canada were engaged in 
suppressing a rebellion, with which we, 
as the Representatives of an oppressed 
people in Ireland, naturally sympa- 
thize. In addition to that fact, I am 
afraid that a precedent might be estab- 
lished for spending the taxes of the 
people of this country in rewarding 
with medals the Indian troops who have 
been lately engaged in the suppression 
of the Burmese and Egyptian ‘ rebel- 
lions.”” I am, therefore, bound to oppose 
this Vote. I trust that the Committee 
will take no notice whatever of the 
arguments which have been put before 
it by the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
W. Johnston), who, with the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), has lately been proving 
his loyalty to the Crown by preaching 
rebellion in Belfast.- I trust that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Derry (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) will persist in dividing 
against the Vote, which, I think, ought 
to be rejected upon the simple ground 
that it would establish a very dangerous 
precedent for the future in regard to the 
manner in which the money of the tax- 
payers of the country at large is to be 
expended. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) has alto- 
gether misrepresented the remarks which 
fell from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Derry (Mr. T. M. Healy). My hon. 
Friend did not speak upon the merits of 
the question at all; but he said he 
thought that the Government of Canada 
would have acted more wisely if, instead 
of executing Riel, they had confined him 
in a lunatic asylum. My hon. Friend 
said that Riel was a man of strong con- 
victions and very excitable tempera- 
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ment; but he undoubtedly holds—and 
I hold—that certain incidents connected 
with that rebellion, and the punishment 
of it, did not redound to the general 
credit of the country. The statement of 
my hon. Friend was that the Canadian 
Government have not only their own 
Administration, but their own Treasury. 
They initiated and carried on the Expe- 
dition, and brought to a close the re- 
bellion in the North-West. They paid 
the wages of their soldiers, and they 
ought also to have rewarded them. That 
is the simple position of matters, and not 
that which has been put forward by the 
hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. W. John- 
ston), who hasentirely misrepresented the 
drift of the argument addressed to the 
Committee by my hon. Friend. The 
Government of Canada actually pay the 
salary of the Governor General whom 
we send out from this country; and I am 
at a loss to understand why the Mother 
Country should be asked to pay for such 
an expenditure as this. There is only 
one other point. I have always under- 
stood that the presentation of military 
medals was intended as a reward for 
distinguished bravery. I should like to 
know how many soldiers were engaged 
in suppressing this rebellion? see 
that 5,250 medals have been issued, and 
I should like to know whether every 
soldier who took part in the suppression 
of the rebellion has been granted a 
medal for distinguished bravery ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think that 
the Canadian Government ought to take 
an example from the United States in 
this matter, considering that Canada 
itself is in America. No medals of any 
kind were given by the United States to 
the soldiers who were engaged in putting 
down the Great Rebellion there. It was 
thought an undesirable thing that any- 
one should go about the country with a 
medal for having killed some of his 
fellow-countrymen. Butifthe Canadian 
Government choose to take a different 
view, let them pay for it themselves. 
Why should we do so? They have no 
right to expect that this country should 
pay for medals presented to their soldiers. 
I hope there will be a division upon the 
Vote, and that there will be a majority 
against this perfectly ridiculous and 
wicked charge. . 


8 
Str ROBERT PEEL: I entirely 
endorse the opinion which has been 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
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Burnley (Mr. Rylands) and the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). I really think that this is a 
very bad precedent to set. I understand 
that it has been already stated by an hon. 
Member that there is no precedent for 
awarding medals, under such circum- 
stances, to soldiers not engaged in a war 
against the enemies of this country ; and 
I think it is a serious matter for con- 
sideration whether it is proper that 
we should establish a precedent now. 
Certainly, when the hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) stands up in 
the House of Commons and asks the 
Government to justify this grant on the 
plea that the Volunteers employed were 
Orangemen, I at once decline to accept 
such a recommendation, coming at such 
a moment, from the hon. Member. It is 
quite enough, however, for the Oom- 
mittee to know that there is no prece- 
dent for this Vote, and I think it is im- 
possible for the House of Commons to 
go on voting away the money of the tax- 
payers as they have been doing within 
the last three or four days. We have 
been told that the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury is not respon- 
sible for this Vote; but, as a matter of 
fact, he is responsible for it. It is all 
very well for hon. Members who sit on 
that Bench to offer opinions nuw which 
are intended to put themselves in ac- 
cord with those which they were 
accustomed to express when they sat 
below the Gangway. The Committee 
has nothing to do with that. The hon. 
Gentleman brings forward this Estimate 
with the sanction of the Treasury; but, 
at the same time, I am perfectly sure 
that my right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government cannot for a moment 
sanction a Vote of this kind for which it 
is perfectly clear there is no precedent 
whatever. In no other instance except 
where the services have been rendered 
by the soldiers of Her Majesty have we 
given medals to troops engaged in any 
other transaction, with yards of ribbon 
besides. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): I think I 
am entitled to explain that the Supple- 
mentary Estimates which the Committee 
are now discussing are not Supplementary 
Estimates which have been prepared by 
the present Government, nor have they 
been signed by myself, as Financial 
Secretary, but by my Predecessor who 


Sir Robert Peel 


{COMMONS} 
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sits opposite. The present Government 
had no discretion in the matter, nor have 
they exercised any. When they came 
into Office they found that the money 
now asked for had been expended, and 
that the medals had been manufactured ; 
and, consequently, they have not been in 
a position to exercise any discretion in 
regard to the purpose for which the 
grant is made. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have only an 
imperfect knowledge of the present case, 
because I was not Secretary of State for 
the Colonies when the medals were 
granted, and, as hon. Members are 
aware, it is not the duty, nor is it, of 
course, in the power of every Member 
of a Government to become aware of all 
the circumstances and all the facts which 
may be brought under the notice of the 
Government. But I have, however, some 
recollection of the circumstances of this 
case. This is a medal to reward soldiers 
acting under the orders of a General 
Officer in the Queen’s Service. I believe 
the custom is that when a medal is given 
to one portion of the force, it is given to 
the whole force. I am under that im- 
pression; but I wishto speak with caution 
upon the matter, because I do not desire 
to create any false impression. I believe 
the operations undertaken in the North- 
West of Canada were undertaken by 
the Government of Canada, with the full 
knowledge of the Colonial Department 
of this country, but without any desire 
on the part of the Colonial Office to in- 
terfere with the full respensibility of a 
Constitutional Government like that of 
Canada. The military operations in 
question were not conducted during the 
Administration of the late Government, 
but in that of its Predecessor. It was 
represented, I believe by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, that a very great public 
advantage would be derived from a re- 
cognition on the part of Her Majesty of 
the bravery and endurance which the 
soldiers displayed in the discharge of 
their duty in the Dominion of Canada. 
It was also represented that no such re- 
cognition could be given by the Govern- 
ment of Canada itself, because it had no 
power to grant a Royal medal in recog- 
nition of those military operations. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, 
having regard to the fact that the Colo- 
nial forces were forces of the Crown, 
although not paid by this country, and 
having regard also to the fact that this 
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country had received much aid and com- 
fort from our Colonial forces in an enter- 

ize which this country lately conducted 
on the Nile, the late Government deemed 
it advisable to accede to the request of 
the Oanadian Government, and grant a 
medal to these men in recognition of 
the services they had rendered in an 
Expedition which terminated so success- 


fully. 

We. INCE: I am quite willing, after 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, to accept the 
word of the right hon. Gentleman that 
he knows very little about this matter. 
But I am bound to say that when the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Do- 
minion of Canada could not grant these 
medals, he carefully guarded himself 
against saying that the Dominion of 
Canada cannot pay for them. That is 
the question which the Committee have 
to consider. I was also surprised to 
hear from my hon. Friend the Secretary 
tothe Treasury that neither he, or the Go- 
vernment of which he is a distinguished 
Member, have anything to do with the 
Estimates which are brought forward, 
and which he recommends the Commit- 
tee to adopt. I do not know why the 
hon. Gentleman moved them, unless he 
was prepared to recommend them. I 
can quite understand that there might 
be a difficulty if the medal has already 
been ordered and the money spent. I 
understand, however, that the medals 
are of standard silver, and there is one 
suggestion I would throw out for the 
consideration of the Committee. I ima- 
gine they are of the value put down 
in the Estimate, and I anticipate that 
that value could be obtained if the Com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, did not choose to 
pay for the medals. I am quite willing 
to pay for the 1,320 yards of ribbon, 
because the ribbon could not possibly 
be disposed of at its original value, and 
also the £5 charged for waste of metal. 
If the Treasury is in a difficulty how to 
get over the liability of this country for 
£1,200, I would suggest that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) should move to reduce the Vote 
by the sum of £1,155, which would 
allow the medals to be sold at their 
market value. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As there may be 
some difficulty in regard to the payment 
for the ribbon, I am quite willing to adopt 
the suggestion of my hon. and learned 
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Friend. I will, therefore, move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £1,155. 
Carrain VERNEY: I rise for the 
purpose of seconding the Amendment 
roposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
er for the reduction of this Vote. As 
one of the many Members of this House 
who have the honour of wearing Her 
Majesty’s medals, I feel that I ought 
not to vote against the Motion of the 
Secretary to the Treasury without giving 
a reason. I entirely endorse what has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), that no medal can be granted, 
and no medal has any value, unless it 
comes from Her Majesty. No Colonial 
Government can grant a medal that 
would have any value in the eyes of 
either a soldier or sailor. It is because 
it is presented by Her Majesty, and for 
no other reason, that a piece of silver 
has a priceless value in the eyes of the 
man who receives it. But those who re- 
ceive it receive it on the recommendation 
of the Government of the day ; andI am 
distinctly of opinion that the Government 
of the day wrongly advised Her Majesty 
when they recommended that those who 
had been engaged in the suppression of 
what practically amounted toa civil war, 
and who were fighting against their 
fellow-countrymen, should receive this 
reward. Such a reward as the granting 
of a medal should be reserved only for 
those who fight against the enemies of 
their country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Pr regen S sum, not exceeding 


£45, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1886, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and to defray the Salaries and Allowances of 
Governors, &c., and other Charges connected 
with the Colonies, including Expenses incurred 
under ‘The Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 
1875.’ ”—-(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I think there are other considerations 
involved which have not been put by 
any other Member. This is certainly a 
very formidable grant—a Vote of £1,200 
—and I have no doubt that it merits the 
careful consideration which the Com- 
mittee has given to it. But I would ask 
hon. Members to consider whether the 
Canadians might not, with much justice 
and truth, put a serious misconstruction 
ou the rejection of the Vote by the Com- 
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mittee to-night. If the Committee think 
that the late Government were wrong in 
granting the medals, they can censure 
them. But what is the position as it affects 
the Dominion? And whatisthe position in 
which we stand, not only with regard to 
Canada, but with regard to one of our 
Australian Colonies? We were carry- 
ing on military operations which sorely 
strained the military resources of this 
country. The Nile Expedition could 
hardly have been carried on with so 
much celerity if it had not been for the 
Canadian boatmen; and the Canadian 
Government afforded all possible facili- 
ties for giving the British Government 
the assistance of those boatmen. That 
was a favour shown to this country by 
the Canadian Government in a most 
honourable and dignified manner. I 
imagine that the fact must remain on 
their mind that they did render assist- 
ance to Her Majesty’s Government in a 
time of need. But how is it proposed to 
reward them? They came to our assist- 
ance at a time when their services were 
really wanted and were really useful, 
and they did, in point of fact, render in- 
valuable service in a matter in which we 
should hardly have got the work done 
without their aid. Soon after this in- 
valuable service had been rendered to 
us, the Government of the Dominion 
was placed in a position of considerable 
difficulty by the outbreak of a rebellion, 
which was successfully put down by an 
Expedition of Volunteers organized and 
carried out by a remarkable develop- 
ment of the martial spirit in Canada. 
After the return of the Expedition the 
Government of the Dominion asked that 
a special mark of favour should be 
shown by the Crown to the Volunteers 
who took part in the Expedition. What 
would be thought in meen if the 
House of Commons, after the Crown 
and the Government had come forward 
to grant a reward, declined to vote 
£1,200 now asked for for the medals for 
the soldiers? That is all I have to put 
before the Committee. The Committee 
may censure the late Government; but it 
would be most impolitic not to comply 
with the request of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, who have rendered us material 
assistance when the resources of this 
country were to some extent overtaxed. 
I cannot help making an appeal to the 
Prime Minister whether that is a posi- 
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dignity or advantage, and whether it 
might not produce serious misunder. 
standing in Canada if the Vote now 
asked for were, by any possibility, to be 
refused by the Committee? I trust the 
Committee will not be disposed to go to 
a division without a word from the 
Prime Minister indicating his opinion on 
the expediency of refusing the Vote. 
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Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA. D 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone): Iam 0 
very glad that explanation has been b 
made, because it puts clearly before the tl 
Committee the position of the Govern. 8 
ment with regard to this Vote. The te 
resignation of one Government and the ti 
appointment of another, when it occurs o 
in the interval between the spending of b 
a sum of money and the final sanction of C 
the House to it, frequently leads to some W 
difficulty, because it is one Government of 
that comes to a decision to spend the 
money, and it is another whose formal 
and unquestionable duty it is to submit 
to the House the Estimate that has been N 
prepared and signed. Nothing remains N 
to them but to submit it to the House, 

A fair and candid statement has been 

made by the right hon. Gentleman the 0 
late Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. 

H. Smith), who has given the reasons 

which influenced the late Government ti 

in the decision at which they arrived. 7 
Well, Sir, the present Government were , 
not parties to that decision. I own that e08 
I feel great difficulty in making myself Af 
a party to it, er post facto, by stating that no 
I thought a sound discretion had been 4 
exercised. I have not the slightest idea 8U 
that any improper motive can be im- tak 
puted to the late Government in coming ord 
to this decision. But when I come to not 
consider the vote I should give, I ap- I 
proach the question less as a Minister Wis 
than as a Member of Parliament; and, ue 
looking at it as a Member of Parlia- ul 
ment, I am certainly unable to adopt tion 
the whole statement just made by the Her 
noble Lord. But what the noble Lod § mt 
stated is entitled to the considerationof § #3, 
the Committee. He has asked whether, “4 4 
if we were to reject the Vote, the Act sti 
would not be liable to be misconstruedia ane 
Canada? I do not doubt that the rejee- J? 
tion of the Vote is within the compe he 
tency of the Committee; but it isim § 
possible for me to deny that it would ~ 
be open to misconstruction in Canada; sank 






and, on the whole, I am not willing 
incur the risk of that misconstruetion. ! 








tion the Committee could occupy with 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
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feel, with the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), that the 
question of giving military decorations 
for military services in operations that 
were of the nature of civil war is a very 
nice question indeed, which admits of 
being argued against as well as for; 
and that reason, of itself, would have 
inclined me to leave the matter entirely 
in the hands of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. But I could not resist the force 
of the fact that what has been done has 
been done in perfect good faith, whe- 
ther the judgment exercised has been 
sound or not. If the Committee were 
to intervene now and withhold its sanc- 
tion, it is probable that such an act 
on the part of the Committee would 
be open to serious misconstruction in 
Canada; and it is by no means worth 
while incurring such a risk in a matter 
of this kind. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 66; 
Noes 209: Majority 143.—(Div. List, 
No. 10.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass VI.—Non-Errective AnD CHa- 
ITABLE SERVICES. 


(6.) £3,000, Superannuation and Re- 
tired Allowances. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: What has be- 
come of the Vote before this, for South 
Africa and St. Helena? Why is it that 
no notice has been taken of it? 

Tux SECRETARY vo tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowter): It will be 
taken on Monday instead of to-night, in 
order that the discussion upon it may 
not interfere with the Crofters’ Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS: Upon this Vote I 
wish to express my hope that the whole 
— with regard to pensions in the 

ublic Service will receive strict atten- 
tion at the hands of the Committee and 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Com- 
mittee will be aware that this sum of 
£3,000 is an addition to the total sum 
of £460,710 asked for in the original 
Estimate of 1885-6 for Superannuation 
and Retired Allowances in this Class; 
but, in addition to these figures, a very 
large sum is voted every year and 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
amounting to several millions sterling ; 
and I am quite certain that, unless some 
serious effort is made to check the con- 





tinual increase of the charge for pen- 
sions, there will be great public dissatis- 
faction. I may, in fact, say that there 
is very great public dissatisfaction al- 
ready. The other evening, hon. Mem- 
bers will recollect, I appealed to my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) on the Vote 
with regard to the new Office formed for 
the Secretary for Scotland. I suggested 
that it was extremely desirable that, in 
every case where it was possible, those 
gentlemen already on pension who are 
not past the age of efficient work 
should be drafted into the Public Ser- 
vice, with a view to effect a saving of 
pension. We are continually placing 
men on pension, with the view of re- 
organizing the Departments of the Public 
Service ; but when these re-organiza- 
tions in the Public Service have taken 
place, I have found that the economy 
which has resulted from it to the public 
is very difficult to see, although the 
cause of public economy has been in- 
variably alleged as a reason for bringing 
forward the measure. Now, since I 
called attention to this subject, two 
nights ago, I have received letters in 
connection with it, and I know that there 
are at this present time many gentlemen 
who have been forced to accept pensions 
—men who are now in the prime of life, 
and who are anxious to get public em- 
ployment, but have no chance of obtain- 
ing it. It has been suggested to me, 
and I have myself brought the subject 
under the notice of the Treasury, that it 
would be very desirable if a list of all 
those gentlemen who are placed on pen- 
sion and whoare still able to render public 
service should be kept; and that, if pos- 
sible, such list should also indicate the 
names of those who will be willing to give 
their services to the State in fulfilment of 
public duty. It would be desirable also 
that all appointments, so far as possible, 
should be accompanied with this condi- 
tion—that any gentleman entering the 
Public Service should place himself at 
the disposal of the Government, to this 
extent, at least, that if he is placed on 
pension he will be liable to be brought 
again into the Public Service for the 
discharge of such duties as, in the judg- 
ment of the Government, he may be 
able to perform. But now there is a 
continual difficulty with regard to the 
men put on pension, who decline to go 
back to the Public Service, because they 
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were only appointed for particular 
duties. But, leaving these gentlemen 
out of the question, it seems to me that 
it is extremely desirable that some sys- 
tem should be adopted by means of 
which some saving of expenditure in pen- 
sions might be made—that is to say, by 
the employment of suitable persons who 
may be retired under peculiar circum- 
stances, but who are still able to serve 
the public. I am bound to say, however, 
that I believe the servants of the Crown 
are very much indisposed to facilitate 
any arrangement which would again 
bring into the Service gentlemen who 
may be retired on pension, because it is 
quite clear that when there is a vacancy 
in any Office there is a chance of promo- 
tion, which would be done away witb, 
to a greater or less extent, if some out- 
sider were admitted. The servants of the 
Crown, to a large extent, seem to think 
that the Public Service exists for their 
benefit, and they are always to be found 
supporting measures which tend to the 
increase of public charges; but I hope 
we are approaching the time when the 
public, through their Representatives 
in this House, will show these gentle- 
men that they are appointed by the 
public and exist for the Public Service, 
and that unless some change is brought 
about in this matter, there will not alone 
be great dissatisfaction, but, perhaps, 
an end of their interest altogether. If 
this enormous Pension List goes on in- 
creasing as it has done for many years 
past, looking at its enormous total, look- 
ing at the fact that Democracy is a 
greater power in this House than it 
was, and that it will probably be greater 
hereafter, I verily believe that there will 
be such stern measures taken by the 
sap that individual interests may not 

e regarded in quite so favourable a 
manner as some gentlemen may desire. 
I think, therefore, in the interest of the 
Crown, that the attention of the Govern- 
ment and the assistance of the Govern- 
ment should be directed at once to this 
question, and I hope we shall be in- 
formed how far some impression éan be 
made upon the Pension List with the 
view of reducing this very serious charge. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have not in- 
terrupted the hon. Member for Burnley 
in the course his remarks have taken in 
consequence of what I believe to be a 
very lax practice. I think the clear rule 
is that the discussion on a Supplemen- 


Mr. Rylands 
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tary Vote should be confined to the 
specific items contained therein, and that 
the general principle should not be en- 
tered upon except for the purpose of 
illustration. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I concur, 
Mr. Courtney, with your view that no 
general principle should be discussed on 
a Supplementary Estimate, and shall, of 
course, act upon it in dealing with the 
Vote before the Committee. I find, in 
the details of the Vote under A for 
Superannuation Allowances, a specific 
charge for £1,000 on account of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, in addition to the original Esti- 
mate. I wish to know what that charge 
is for—and I ask if there has been any 
re-arrangement in the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice, owing to 
which some person in the prime of life 
has been retired; or has there been an 
unexpected breakdown of some import- 
ant member of the High Court of 
Justice for whom it is necessary to pro- 
vide a pension ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowter): Mr. Court- 
ney, after the remarks you have just 
made I shall not transgress your ruling 
by entering upon the general subject 


raised by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands); but, perhaps, 
I may be allowed to say that I entirely 
sympathize with him, and will exercise 
any power I may possess to carry out 


the object in view. With regard to the 
Question asked by the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Oampbell), I 
have given particular attention to the 
Estimates for this matter. My hon. 
Friend will understand that they are 
not in the Estimates of the year, but 
that they consist of unexpected claims 
which have come before Parliament in 
a Supplementary Estimate. There has 
been no re-organization of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 
I may say that two of the oldest officers 
of the Court of Chancery have retired 
this year, which explains the charge of 
£1,000 for superannuation allowances. 
The two gentlemen referred to, I believe, 
have been known to me in the Public 
Service for more years than I care 
to remember. As I said, they have 
now retired after a life-long service 
under the ordinary Rules, and they are, 
therefore, entitled to pensions. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(7.) £612, Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 
Crass VII.—MiIscELLanzovs. 


(8.) £2,700, Registration of Voters, 
England. 

Str JOHN GORST: Mr. Courtney, 
I wish to ask a Question with regard to 
this Vote, and, in doing so, I shall pro- 
ceed strictly in accordance with your 
ruling. I will remind the Committee that 
last year the sum of £40,000 was granted 
by Parliament in aid of the expenses of 
registration in counties. Of that sum 
£20,000 was appropriated to the extra 
remuneration of Clerks of the Peace and 
other county expenses, and the remain- 
ing £20,000 was for the extra remunera- 
tion of overseers. I am informed that 
the Returns were made by the counties 
to the Local Government Board, and 
that they were to receive this sum from 
the Imperial Government before Christ- 
mas last; but, notwithstanding that, I 
am informed that no sums have been 
received by the counties with respect to 
this grant. I ask the reason for this— 
whether it was owing to this Supple- 
mentary Vote of £2,700 being required 
that the delay has taken place ; whether 
the sum asked for is for the purposes I 
have described; and whether the Go- 
vernment can name any period of time 
within which the counties were entitled 
to the payment of the expenses under 
the Vote of last year, and when payment 
will be made ? 

Tue SECRETARY to trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Jzssz 
Cotirncs): In answer to the inquiry of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site, I may say that I anticipate that the 
payment in respect of the expenses of 
Clerks of the Peace and overseers, in 
connection with the registration of voters, 
will be made immediately. The ac- 
counts are made up, and I see no reason 
why the money should not be paid to the 
counties almost at once. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: A few days ago 
I took the opportunity of addressing a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister on the subject of the 
amendment of the law in relation to the 
registration of voters. I regretted that 
no hope was held out by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the time of the matter 
being taken up by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment during this year; and, al- 
though there are two private Members’ 
Bills upon the subject, I fear it is very 





doubtful whether in the course of the 
Session they will be able to Bet passed 
any amendment of the Law of Registra- 
tion. The principal reason assigned for 
not taking up this question in a (tovern- 
ment measure this vear was that Parlia- 
ment had met under unusual cireum- 
stances, and that it would be better to 
wait until we are near the decease of 
Parliament than to attempt legislation 
on the subject while Parliament is 
young. But it seems to me not impos- 
sible that this Parliament may come to 
an end before the present year expires ; 
and it is on that account that I venture 
to renew my protest against the law as 
it exists for the registration of voters, 
and to express the hope that in the in- 
terest of the people of the country the 
Government will deal with the question. 
Every election that takes place shows 
how unfair to the majority of the work- 
ing classes is the action of the present 
law. With the permission of the Com- 
mittee I will state what occurred with 
regard to my own election. I acted not 
only as my own election agent, but 
looked after the business relating to the 
list in the Revision Court as well. I 
found in the case of one particular parish 
the names of certain voters, working 
men, which were struck off the list from 
no fault of their own, but simply be- 
cause of the default or negligence of the 
overseers with regard to the initials re- 
presenting their Christian names, and it 
was with great difficulty that I persuaded 
the Revising Barrister in their case not 
to strike off the names of the individuals. 
It seems to me a grievance of which the 
working classes have to complain, that 
when they see their names on the Re- 
gisters they should afterwards be de- 
prived of their right to vote, as I have 
said, through no default on their part, 
but through the negligence or ignorance 
of those with whom the duty rests of 
making out the lists. I do not com- 
plain specially of the lists of last year, 
because it is a matter of notoriety that 
owing to the great amount of work 
thrown upon the authorities in connec- 
tion with the Reform Act, it was impos- 
sible to avoid a good many mistakes; 
nor do I want to charge the overseers 
with any mala fides ; but I say that when 
this Vote is asked to supplement the 
Vote oxiginally granted for the registra- 
tion of voters, it is desirable to see that 
the work is properly done. Then, in 








another case which came under my 
notice, the overseers did not comply 
with the law ; and I make avery price 4 
representation on this ground. I thin 

it is most desirable that the overseers 
should discharge their duty in all re- 
spects according to law. The law re- 
quires that overseers should publish the 
lists of voters in a particular manner— 
namely, by affixing them to the outside 
wall or door of every church or chapel 
in each parish. This was not done on 
the occasion referred to; and although 
I complained to the Revising Barrister, 
he refused to entertain my complaint, 
and made some excuse. I draw atten- 
tion to this because, where lists are hung 
up inside churches or chapels, it is 
almost impossible for those concerned to 
ascertain whether they are on the list 
or not. For the reasons I have given I 
think these are matters which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to take notice 
of, with a view to remedy the evil com- 
plained of as soon as possible. There 
are other matters in connection with the 
Registration Law about which I shall 
have to speak at another time, but which 
are not germane to this particular Vote. 
As we are here asked to vote large sums 
of money for the purpose of carrying 
out the work of the Registration Act, I 
think it is only right to call attention to 
the facts I have described. In conclu- 
sion, I think that the subject ought to 
be dealt with in the time at the disposal 
of the present Government, and at the 
earliest opportunity, because I certainly 
feel with regard to political matters of 
the present day that it is impossible to 
say whether or not we shall have another 
General Election before the end of the 

ear. 

Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON: I 
also have to complain of the way in 
which the overseers, in my own experi- 
ence, performed their duties of registra- 
tion. In the division which I represent 
(Banbury) there were whole parishes in 
which the voters were incorrectly de- 
scribed ; and hon. Members can imagine 
the expense this would throw upon the 
candidates, while the voters themselves 
might be deprived of the privilege to 
which they were entitled. I remember 
the difficulty we had in rectifying these 
blunders. In some cases it was impos- 
sible to do so, the Revising Barristers 
saying they had no power to make the 
necessary rectifications. I hope the 
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Government will not wait till they can 
bring in a Bill to deal with the whole 
subject, but that they will introduce a 
short Bill in which two things ought to 
be provided for—cne is, that Revising 
Barristers may have power, where the 
name of a person duly qualified to vote 
appears on the Register, to insert the 
proper qualification ; the other is, that 
if negligence on the part of the overseer 
is proved, power should be given to 
the Revising Barrister to mulet the 
overseer in costs. If these provisions 
were made in a Bill of a few lines, I 
think we might rest contented for the 
present ; and I shall be glad to hear from 
the Treasury Bench whether any steps 
will bo taken in the direction indicated. 
Although, perhaps, it is not so germane 
to the Vote before us as the question 
of Registration, I would ask my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Jesse Collings), if 
he can state the total number of two- 
pences paid to the overseers and Clerks 
of the Peace, which would indicate the 
total number of voters on the Register ? 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: I can 
support the statements of hon. Gentle- 
men who have just spoken on the sub- 
ject of registration. From my own 
knowledge, I am in a position to state 
that thousands of the poorer class of 
voters lost their qualification at the last 
Election by the blundering of the over- 
seers. I am of opinion that no part of 
our system is worse performed than the 
ach performed by the overseers. I 

elieve, moreover, that in many cases 
they have acted in the most partizan 
spirit, a circumstance which in itself 
ought to bring their conduct under 
severe censure. I entirely concur with 
the wish of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber forOxfordshire(Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son) that there were some means by 
which a severe penalty could be in- 
flicted in the case of overseers who have 
acted improperly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am glad to 
hear the opinions expressed by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
on this question of the registration of 
voters. There is, in my opinion, nothing 
more absolutely necessary for the free 
choice of Members of this House than 
the purification of the present method 
of shag the names of voters on the 
lists. The Prime Minister himself, when 
speaking at Mid Lothian, placed this at 
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the very core of the subject. Iam con- 
vinced that, unless some fine or mulct 
is placed on overseers, it is absolutely 
hopeless to expect a correct and impar- 
tial discharge of their duties; and, with 
regard to Ireland, I shall be prepared to 
show not only that proper persons were 
not in the lists, but that improper 
persons, who had no political existence 
at all, were placed on the roll of voters. 
There is no doubt that if a Select Com- 
mittee were granted to inquire into this 
matter, it would be shown that there 
were scores of cases of the grossest mis- 
conduct on the part of overseers; and 
now that a Liberal Government is iu 
Office, I trust that some steps will be 
taken to procure a purification of the 
lists. It is not enough that a grant 
should be made in aid of the cost of 
registration ; the matter should be taken 
out of the hands of local partizans; and 
I trust that the Government will see 
the enormous importance, as affecting 
every Member of the House, of per- 
forming the duty. In Ireland we are 
simply disgusted with the way in which 
this business is carried on ; and I beg to 
assure hon. Members opposite that any 
steps which they may take to insure 
purification of the lists will have our 
cordial support. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): I do not 
regret the discussion which has taken 
place on this Vote, although it has oceu- 
pied a considerable amount of time. I 
can assure hon. Members on this side of 
the House, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Derry (Mr. T.M. Healy), 
that, in my opinion, this question of 
registration has become a crying evil, 
and that, as hon. Members have agreed, 
it is desirable that the whole Law of 
Registration, and, what is more import- 
ant, its administration, should be re- 
formed. Hon. Members will remember 
that the question was carefully con- 
sidered when we were engaged with 
the Reform Bill; but that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to deal with it then, 
and we allowed the existing machinery 
to stand as it was in view of the disso- 
lution of Parliament and the General 
Election. But I think that the present 
Government is pledged to an alteration 
of the law, and I have no doubt that 
the suggestions made to-night, and those 
that may be made hereafter, will be 
taken into their consideration. I believe 
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that a Select Committee has sat to con- 
sider the question of reforming the 
Registration Laws. I think that pro- 
bably the best way to deal with the 
matter will be to get rid of the over- 
seers altogether; but, of course, I can- 
not pledge myself or the Government 
to any specific mode of procedure, 
although I can assure hon. Gentlemen 
that it is a matter with which, when 
they have the opportunity, the Govern- 
ment intends to deal. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: This isa ques- 
tion which relates not to England and 
Wales only, but to the whole Kingdom. 
I wish, therefore, to make a few remarks 
1 the question with regard to Scot- 
and. 

Tar CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
will not be in Order in referring to Scot- 
land, the Vote before the Committee 
having reference only to England and 
Wales. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Jzssz 
Cottines): In reply to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Banbury) 
(Sir Bernhard Samuelson), I have to 
state that there was an allowance of 
4d. for each name placed upon the list— 
that is to say, 2d. for each name to the 
overseers and 2d. to the Clerks of the 
Peace. The number of voters in Eng- 
land and Wales was 2,546,640, which, 
at 4d. per head, gives the sum of 
£42,444. The increase in the number 
of county voters for England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland was 1,729,300; 
and if we add to this the increase for 
the extension of the borough and service 
franchise, taking into account the in- 
crease of population from 1881 to the 
time when the Act came into force, it is 
assumed that it will give a total increase 
of 2,000,000 of voters. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £2,000, Registration of Voters, 
[reland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: After the re- 
marks which fell from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), I do not think it neces- 
sary to enter upon a long discussion of 
this Vote. I shall, therefore, say but a 
very few words upon it. think it 
absolutely necessary that there should 
be some protection to voters in reference 
to this matter of registration. In Ire- 
land, the Sheriff or the Clerk of the 
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Peace gives out the printing of the 
voters’ lists to the Conservative news- 
paper, and the Conservative newspaper, 
when once the lists are signed by the 
Revising Barrister, as we know, may 
put in any names it pleases. We do 
charge that after the voters’ lists in 
Ulster had passed from the hands of the 
Revising Barrister, and were signed by 
him and handed over to be printed, the 
lists were stuffed, and that dozens and 
scores of persons appeared who were 
never on it at all, while persons who 
were struck off the lists appeared after- 
wards as genuine voters. The serious 
effect of this will be that there will 
exist in the public mind a sense of un- 
easiness and distrust; and even sup- 
posing that our charges are not sub- 
stantial, there will still remain the belief 
that, under the present system, such 
things are possible. I say it is essential 
that we should have a fair Court, fair 
law, and honest people to carry it out. 
The whole machinery should be above 
suspicion, and then if a mistake were 
made everyone would believe it was a 
mistake; whereas, in the present circum- 
stances, if a mistake is made the as- 
sumption is to the contrary; and there 
is in the North of Ireland a feeling that 
not only the boundaries, but the voters’ 
lists, have been jerrymandered. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I should not 
trouble the Committee were it not that 
the hon. and learned Member for Derry 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) has, as usual, taken 
the course of making very serious charges 
against Members from the North of Ire- 
land. He makes the assertion, although 
he did not name any instance, that the 
printing of the lists of voters was given 
only to the Conservative newspapers. 
There are not many newspapers in the 
North of Ireland representing the opi- 
nions of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way; but I quite admit that, where 
there are newspapers representing those 
opinions, they are entitled to a share of 
the printing. But the hon. and learned 
Member has also stated that there exists 
a general and strong impression amongst 
the public in the North of Ireland that 
the registration of voters there has been 
tampered with. Now, I totally dissent 
from that view. There was, of course, 
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very heavy work during the last regis- 
tration, and I believe that all the officials 
connected with it discharged their duties 
with unusual labour and efficiency. A 
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large amount of work was done in one 
Revising Court; and I believe, with re- 
gard to the lists, that a very great deal 
of trouble was given to the Revising 
Barrister and the officers connected with 
the registration by the fraudulent claims 
made by the Nationalist Party. One 
person, a blacksmith in a small village, 
was claimed for four times in the list, 
and 26 names were struck out without 
any attempt of the National Party to 
defend them. I certainly protest before 
the Committee against the continual re- 
petition of these grave charges, which 
are made, without any specific case 
being given, against officials in the 
North of Ireland or in Ireland geno- 
rally. 

Mr. DILLON: The hon. Member for 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) has conveyed 
the impression that the state of things 
in the North of Ireland with regard to 
the registration of voters as described 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Derry does not exist. But 
the hon. Member forgets that his know- 
ledge is confined to that Party who have 
power to appoint the officials in ques- 
tion, which, allow me to remind tlie 
Committee, is exercised with a degree 
of bigotry and exclusiveness which can- 
not be surpassed in any country in the 
world. Of course, amongst his Friends 
no such things as we allege are possible, 
and, of course, when an error is made it 
cannot be committed in favour of them, 
but against them. I think, with the 
exception of one Province, the officials 
are bittergpartizans and agents of the 
Conservative Party. We. object that 
these men are notorious partizans, and 
we say that they should have no control 
over these lists. The hon. Member says 
that no such impression exists in the 
North of Ireland as that the lists have 
been tampered with. I venture to sug- 
gest that the contrary is the case. I 
myself fought a close contest, and num- 
bers of respectable people came to me 
afterwards and absolutely swore that 
such action had gone on 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I said “ general 
impression.” 

Mr. DILLON: It is, of course, very 
natural that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Macartney) and his Friends are satis- 
fied with the present state of things, and 
that we are not. That is the whole 
point of the matter. We contend that 
whenever an error is committed it is in- 





















variably in favour of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Party; and we are prepared to 
bring evidence in support of our case 
before a Committee of this House. I 
know men who are prepared to swear as 
to the irregularities which have occurred 
as to minors having been put on the Re- 
gister, &e. Now, these are the facts 
which destroy public confidence in the 
list. An hon. Member asked me the 
other day how a minor can vote in a 
matter of this kind; but I pointed out 
to him that the Presiding Officer had no 
power whatever of dealing with the mat- 
ter so long as the name appeared on the 
Register. I have only to say, in conclu- 
sion, because the case has been very 
well put by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Derry (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), that I desire to earnestly press 
upon the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) that the Government 
ought not to postpone action in this mat- 
ter to prevent a recurrence of such mal- 
practices. In a very short time there 
may be another General Election ; and, 
therefore, at the very next registration 
the lists of voters ought to be purified. 
Mx. CLANCY: The hon. Member for 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) has accounted 
for the partizanship shown in the dis- 
tribution of the printing, by stating 
that Nationalist newspapers in Ulster 
are few in number. I do not know 
if that is so; but all I can say is, 
that the practice of giving the print- 
ing of the lists to the Tory news- 
pepere is quite general throughout Ire- 
and. No matter which Province it is, 
the practice is that wherever the re- 
sponsible officer is a Conservative, the 
Tories get the printing of thelists. The 
hon. Member has charged that the Na- 
tionalist Party filled the voters’ lists with 
double claims. The hon. Member simply 
shows his ignorance by making such a 
complaint. The practice is a necessary 
one and is indulged in by both parties 
when they know their business. I 
can state a fact for the information of 
hon. Members in regard to the way in 
which the lists are made up in Ireland. 
In the Rathmines Division of the county 
of Dublin, out of 500 claims put in by 
the friends of the hon. Member for 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) not 50 were 
sustained. In some cases, triple and 
even quadruple cases were made in re- 
spect of the same person. With refer- 
ence to another observation which fell 
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from the hon. Member, I should like to 
say this—that my experience of the 
county of Dublin registration work 
teaches me that as gross irregularities 
are to be found there, within sight of 
Dublin Castle, as could be found in the 
furthest corner of Connaught. The Com- 
mittee will remember that last year 
Dublin County was divided into two 
divisions specially to secure a seat for a 
Tory in a constituency which, taken as a 
whole, was overwhelmingly Nationalist. 
This attempt to safeguard the Empire 
was supplemented by the action of those 
who actually drew the dividing line, 
for it was curious to notice that voters 
who were believed to be Nationalist 
were in all doubtful cases placed on 
the lists for North Dublin, which was 
strongly Nationalist, while the contrary 
rule was always adopted in the case of 
supposed Conservatives. I know of one 
case in which the owner of a villa resi- 
dence, who is a Nationalist, and the 
gate-lodge keeper, who is also a Na- 
tionalist, were put in North Dublin; 
while the occupier of the villa, who is a 
Tory, was put in South Dublin. Those 
who are so anxious to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Empire were guilty of 
the most disgraceful partizanship in 
making up these lists; and if the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Antrim will 
move for an inquiry into these matters, 
I will undertake to give him a score of 
instances even more scandalous than 
those I have mentioned. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I think, 
Sir, that there can be little doubt, after 
what my hon. Friend has said, that 
whatever may be the other qualities of 
the hon. Member for Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney) he must know very little 
indeed of the subject of the registration 
of voters. He complains that the Na- 
tionalists in the constituencies with which 
he is acquainted claimed three times. 
Well, the hon. Member in this matter 
has found a mare’s nest. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to properly 
work the business of registration, that 
these duplicate claims should be made, 
and they are not exclusively confined to 
any one political Party. The fact is, 
that the law regulating the registration 
of voters is so complex and so confused 
that it was practically impossible for the 
person working it to know under what 
particular qualification he should make 
aclaim. In some cases it is quite im- 
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possible to know whether the claim 
should be made as a rated occupier, or 
an owner, or as a lodger; and thorefore 
it is necessary to lodge all the claims, 
so that on one of them at least the 
claimant shall succeed. The last revision 
was the first time that special Acts of 
Parliament were applied in the counties 
of Ireland; and, having regard to that 
fact, it was quite important for every- 
body to be prepared for the way in which 
those Acts, as Revision Law, would be 
decided by the Courts. In one instance 
no Jess than 500 votes were lost in con- 
sequence of a particular decision. There 
is one other matter to which I should 
like to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee—I mean the duplication of names, 
not on the voters’ list, but on the Re- 
gister itself. A considerable discussion 
has been raised as to the large number 
of abstentions from the poll in Ireland. 
Well, I can say that it was due, to a great 
extent, to the duplication of names on 
the Register. My attention was called 
to one case in which the name of one in- 
dividual occurred on the Register no less 
than 60 times, and no less than five times 
on one page, the names being in close 
proximity to each other. I am aware 
that this was the case in a large number 
of constituencies in which no proper re- 
vision took place, in consequence of one 
Party being in such overwhelming force 
that there was no opposition made before 
the Revising Barrister. I certainly join 
in the appeal of the hon. and learned 
Member for South Derry (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) that the Government should take 
this matter into their consideration, and, 
when the proper time comes, they will, 
no doubt, receive suggestions from all 
parts of the House us to the way in 
which it should be dealt with. I do not 
mean to challenge this Vote; but I re- 
spectfully assert that there are two 
points on which the law ought to be 
ametded. 
Vote agreed to. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
(10.) £12,000, Inland Revenue. 


Mr. JACKSON: I-do not rise to 
oppose this Vote, because the amount of 
it is already due to those who act as col- 
lectors and soon; butI desire to call the 
attention of the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) to what I think is the 
cause of a very large increase in this Vote, 
and the possibility of effecting a very 
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considerable economy. It will be in the 
recollection of the Committee that these 
Supplementary Estimates arise from the 
poundage having been increased, not by 
reason of any additional labour having 
been thrown upon the collectors, but by 
the increase of the Income Tax from 6d. 
to 8d. in the pound; and it will be seen 
that although the Supplementary Esti- 
mate asked for is only £12,000, the 
actual additional poundage is not less 
than £26,000. Some time ago the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether an altera- 
tion should be attempted in the system, 
and whether the whole collection of the 
tax should be placed in the hands of the 
Inland Revenue. That was rejected by 
the House. I am not at present going 
to discuss whether that decision of the 
House was a wise one or not. It was 
the decision at which the House arrived, 
and it does not affect the point which I 
desire to bring before the Committee. 
It is at present collected partly by the 
Inland Revenue and partly by local col- 
lectors ; and although the collection by 
the Inland Revenue shows a tendency to 
increase, the payment, as I say, varies 
not with the amount of the paper which 
is necessary for the collection of the tax, 
but it varies by reason of the increase or 
decrease —the rate of the tax itself. I 
merely call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the figures in order to show 
that it is desirable that some alteration 
should be made in the system. The 
poundage was settled by the House in 
1880, and will be found in the Taxes 
Amendment Act (Ist Schedule), 1880. 
In 1879-80—the Schedule which was 
then F is now E—the actual amount 
of poundage paid was £178,948; in 
1880-1 it was £165,709; in 1881-2 it 
was £166,865; while in 1882-3 it was 
£214,570, the increase on that year 
over the previous year being £47,705, 
and was, I believe, mainly due to the 
increase in the tax from 5d. to 64d. in 
the pound. The Expenditure for the 
year 1884-5 I have not, nor for the year 
1885-6; but the Estimate for 1885-6 
was £238,750, to which an additional 
£12,000 is now added, making together 
£250,750. The net result, therefore, is 
this—that the estimated Expenditure for 
the current year is £77,900 more than 
the Estimate for the preceding year. I 
ought to say, however, that of that sum 
about £34,000 of the increase is owing 
to the charge for the triennial valuation 
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of pro outside the Metropolitan 
area. Itis, however, £80,000 more than 
the sum paid in 1880, and it is £70,000 
more than the amount of 1884; and I 
believe that the increase in the present 
year is due, in a great measure, to the 
increase of the tax from 6d. to 8d. I 
think it seems unlikely that the Income 
Tax, for some time to come, will be much 
reduced; and that, therefore, the time 
hasarrived when the amountof poundage, 
as settled in 1880, might, with very great 
propriety, be revised, and a very large 
and material economy effected. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): This is a 
question which is of very great import- 
ance ; and the Committee is very much 
indebted to the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Jackson) for having brought it 
before them. In 1883 my right hon. 
Friend the present Home Secretary (Mr. 
Childers) brought the question before 
the House, and showed how £30,000 
a-year could be saved if the Income 
Tax was collected by the officers of the 
Inland Revenue, who are paid by salaries 
and not by poundage; but the Govern- 
ment was beaten, and we have gone on 
paying £30,000 a-year more than we 
ought to have done. The House pre- 
ferred the interest of the tax collectors 
to that of the taxpayers. The statutory 
poundage is always 14d. in the pound, 
whatever the rate may be, and it is pay- 
able at the time of collection. But, in 
addition to that, every year very large 
allowances are made, called extra 
poundage, which varies at the same 
ratio as the Income Tax itself—the 
extra poundage being reduced as the 
rate of the tax rises. For instance, the 
extra poundage for next year will be 
very largely reduced. For my own part, 
I believe that the Income Tax ought to 
be collected by the officers of the Inland 
Revenue, who are paid by salary; andI 
shall be only too glad if hon. Members 
on the other side of the House will co- 
operate with me, and give a reasonable 
chance of altering the law in this direc- 
tion. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £45,000, Post Office. 

Mr. BARRY: In connection with this 
Vote I wish to call attention to the low 
rate of wages paid to rural postmen in 
Ireland. Strong representations have 
been made to me in regard to this 
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matter; and a great many cases of ex- 
treme hardship have reached me. The 
rate of wages to rural postmen in Eng- 
land and Scotland is very low indeed ; 
but in Ireland it does not amount to 
one-half of what it is in England and 
Scotland. Since the introduction of the 
Parcel Post, moreover, the duties and 
the hardships of their position have 
greatly increased. But there is another 
point which I am also desirous of bring- 
ing forward. Irish people in England 
and Scotland are in the habit of send- 
ing over postal notes to their friends in 
the rural districts of Ireland ; and it is 
not fair to allow men who are paid at 
starvation rates to be placed in such 
= of temptation. In the last 

arliament I drew attention to this 
question, and received assurances that 
something would be done to improve 
this state of things; but up to the pre- 
sent nothing has been done in the mat- 
ter. I would urge on the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, who 
has charge of the Post Office Business in 
this House, that he should give this 
matter his attention, and see if some- 
thing cannot be done to improve the 
position of this large body of public 
servants. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I think it my 
duty to add one word on behalf of the 
rural postmen of Cornwall, after what 
the hon. Gentleman opposite has said. I 
had intended to raise this question on 
this Vote; but I am glad it has struck 
others, as well as myself, as being im- 
portant ; and I am glad that the hon. 
Gentleman has referred to it. I wish, 
in addition to what the hon. Gentleman 
has said, to call attention to this im- 
portant consideration, that rural post- 
men are almost the only class of public 
servants who have to do Sunday work, 
and who are paid at so low a rate as 
they habitually, and as a recognized 
fact, are paid. The Government, I 
think, should not fail to give the subject 
their best consideration. The hon. Mem- 
ber has said it rather strains the honesty 
of men in the humble position which 
many of these postmen occupy, to com- 
pel them to take charge of valuable 
securities in the shape of Post Office 
orders and so forth, without giving them 
a greater wage than they at present re- 
ceive. I am happy to be able to bear 
testimony to the excessive honesty of 
rural postmen. I think it does great 
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credit to them that, under present eir- 
cumstances, they accomplish their duty 
with such efficiency —with that efficiency 
which is almost invariably their charac- 
teristic. And that is all the more rea- 
son why we should urge this point, and 
why we should press on the Govern- 
ment that the rural postmen should have 
more consideration at the hands of the 
Department. They should have higher 
wages, not only in consideration of the 
larger duties they have to perform in 
connection with the Parcel Post, but in 
consideration of the large amount of 
Sunday work they have todo. I donot 
want to argue against a postal delivery 
on Sunday, although I am sure a great 
many people think it would be well if 
there were no Sunday delivery at all; 
but I do think this Sunday work should 
be borne in mind when we are con- 
sidering the general question of the 
rate of wages paid to the rural postmen 
out of these Votes. I speak with some 
experience on this subject, because, just 
as in the case of Ireland, so in the 
case of my Oornish constituency, large 
sums of money are constantly being 
received through the Post Office by 
Cornishmen and their families—money 
transmitted to them by relatives and 
others in foreign countries. I would 
mention, further, a particular case which 
has come before my notice, and 
which I have had to bring to the at- 
tention of the Post Office in London. 
It appears that persons are allowed to 
continue acting as postmasters and post- 
mistresses up to an age which com- 
pletely disqualifies them for the proper 
performance of the duties which are in- 
cumbent upon them. The instance I re- 
fer to isthe postmistress at Tuckingmill, 
a place close to Camborne, which is the 
peg town in the district I have the 

onour to represent—the town which 
gives its name to the Division. It is 
felt by the inhabitants of Tuckingmill, 
whichis a large village, almost deserving 
the name of a town, that they should 
have extra advantages and conveniences 
in the way of a Money Order Office anda 
Telegraph Office established in the place. 
Well, one of the reasons given me by 
the Post Office Authorities for not carry- 
ing out the wishes of the population of 
that neighbourhood is, that the present 
postmistress is 85 years of age, and is 
quite incompetent to perform new duties, 
end that it would not be right to turn 
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her away, and appoint some younger 
person in her place. I do not want to 
turn her out; Mut I would ask the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury whether, when 
a person has reached the age of 85 in 
the Postal Service, it is not time to con- 
sider whether he or she should not have 
a retiring pension, or, at least, an as- 
sistant, to help to dothe work? Atany 
rate, I feel it my duty to protest against 
the convenience of a large manufacturing 
district being pin and set at 
nought, in the interest of one individual, 
through economical considerations. The 
appointment of an assistant, or the 
giving of a pension to a person 85 years 
old, would be a mere bagatelle. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): In regard 
to the case the hon. Member who has 
just sat down has referred to, if he 
makes a representation to the proper 
Authorities, it will, no doubt, receive 
attention, and an answer will be given 
to him. For myself, I am neither con- 
versant with the facts of the case nor 
the explanations. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I have brought 
the case before the Post Office Autho- 
rities, and have been commenting on 
the answer I received. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fow1er): With re- 
gard to the reference made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Barry) to the 
pay of rural postmen, a Question was 
addressed to me upon it the other day, 
and I returned an answer at the time. 
Any further representations that may 
be made will be duly considered, and 
any further Questions that may be asked 
I will reply to. In dealing with this 
matter, 1 wish to speak tc’ English 
and Scotch as well as Irish Members. 
I would point out to them that there is 
one principle Mr. Fawcett used to enun- 
ciate on the Post Office Votes—namely, 
that applications for an increase of cost 
in the working of the Post Office are 
really applications for an increase to the 
taxation of the country; and while, on 
the one hand, no one is more opposed 
than I am to any attempt on the part 
of the Government to undersell the 
public labour market, on the other 
hand, I am of opinion that we are not 
entitled with public money to oversell 
the labour market. It would be most 
unfair to take advantage of the position 
of the Government to buy labour at a 
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rice than the persons employed 
would receive elsewhere for the same 
service. But, at the same time, we 
are not entitled, as trustees of public 
money, from motives of generosity or 
liberality, to pay higher prices for an 
article than private purchasers will 
give. Ido not dispute that there may 
be a great deal in what has fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman on this side 
of the House (Mr. Conybeare), and 
that it may deserve investigation, and 
ought to receive it. We may be under- 
paying the postmen and giving them 
less than what is right; but may I, 
without presumption, ask those hon. 
Members on this side, fresh from the 
hustings, who have pledged themselves 
to economy in the Public Service—to 
which pledge I am sure they will wish 
to adhere—to remember that all these 
applications for grants for increased 
wages, annuities, and so on, out of the 
public funds, means increased national 
expenditure, and increased expenditure 
means increased taxation. With refer- 
ence to this Vote, I congratulate the Com- 
mittee on the fact that, although this is a 
Supplementary Estimate, we are ina posi- 
tion to ask for it, because this £45,000 
represents a large increase—almost un- 
expected—in the Post Office Business 
during the year. The Post Office Re- 
venue is now decidedly improving, and 
the growth is greater than was expected 
by the former Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he looked at the finances in 
the course of thesummer. In asking for 
this Vote, I am nct asking for it to 
make up for decrease of Post Office Re- 
venue; I am asking for it to ‘pay for 
services that have been rendered, and 
in respect of which the State will re- 
ceive a proper return. If hon. Gentle- 
men will favour me with the details of 
their complaints, I will take care that 
& proper reply is furnished them. 

Mr. BOYD-KINNEAR: I wish to 
add my voice, on behalf of the rural 
postmen of Scotland, to the claims which 
have been made on behalf of similar 
Post Office servants in Ireland and Eng- 
land. In regard to any increase in 
wages that may be granted, I think the 
a of the country districts of Scot- 
and have fully an equal claim to those 
of England and Ireland, because they 
have to do their work under greater 
difficulties and disadvantages. The 
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climate in these Northern parts is 
scarcely so as in other portions of 
the United Kingdom, and the country is 
a good deal more difficult to travel over. 
These country postmen have a good 
deal of work to do, and have to do it in 
all weathers, and that, I think, is a 
point which the Committee should not 
fail to consider. With regard to the 
remarks which have failen from the 
Secretary to the Treasury as to the duty 
incumbent on the Government and the 
House of not paying more than the 
market rate of wages, I would venture 
to suggest that there should be some 
qualification to that. We are asking 
from postmen special service, not that of 
ordinary labour, though, no doubt, it is 
as hard. It is service as trying to the 
constitution as that of the ordinary 
labourer; but, in addition, it is service 
performed under circumstances of con- 


| siderable temptation, and, therefore, I 


think we are bound to recognize that 
they deserve higher remuneration than 
that at which the cheapest labour can 
be hired in country districts. I would 
say, further, that it is not right on the 
part of this great and wealthy country 
to cut down the wages paid for its 
manual services—its lower class of la- 
bour—to the minimum amount for which 
they can be obtained. An hon. Gentle- 
man recently gave Notice of a Motion 
which I very much regret was allowed 
to fall through—a Motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire whether the services of 
the country could not be benefited by 
an increase in the payments made to 
nearly all classes of public servants, the 
money to effect the increase to be ob- 
tained not by an increase in the taxation 
of the whole country, but by diminishing 
the salaries paid to the higher officials 
in the Publie Service. I regret that he 
did not insist on that Motion, but 
yielded to an illusory suggestion that 
the question should be merged in one 
for appointing a Oommittee to deal 
with the Estimates for the service of 
each year. I only allude to it now in 
order to say that it seems to me incum- 
bent on the Government and this House 
to increase the salaries of the servants it 
employs in lower capacities, and to exer- 
cise principles of strict economy and 
justice in dealing with the salaries paid to 
the higher servants in the Public Offices. 

Mr. DEASY: I desire to say a few 
words in support of the arguments of 
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the hon. Gentleman who spoke from this 
side of the House (Mr. Barry). I do 
not think the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury dealt with the case 
presented by my hon. Friend. I know 
it is usual for Members of the Govern- 
ment, under circumstances of this cha- 
racter, to say that particular instances 
of hardship should be furnished. It 
would be absolutely impossible for any 
hon. Gentleman to be able to ascertain 
with any degree of accuracy the many 
cases in which the postmen in rural dis- 
tricts are badly paid and the many in- 
stances in which their position deserves 
attention. My opinion is that the Go- 
vernment ought to deal with the matter 
in a broad and public-spirited manner 
as far as Ireland is concerned. In rural 
districts in Ireland, where the Post 
Offices are wide apart, it is no unusual 
thing for a man to have to walk 12 or 
13 miles from one place to another and 
back again ina day, and that for the 
miserable stipend of 8s. or 10s. a-week. 
As to what the hon. Gentleman has said 
with regard to the pledges of economy 
given by hon. Members at the hustings, 
1 would point out that cases of this kind 
could not have been included in those 
declarations, for the question here is 
simply one of fair play. Economy is all 
very well in its way; but itis not right 
to treat these unfortunate men in the 
manuer in which they have been treated. 
There are cases where the roads are par- 
ticularly bad, where the postmen have 
to travel long distances through districts 
where the weather is inclement for at 
least half the year. I put it to any hon. 
Member, is it right to require these men 
to walk many miles every day over 
mountain roads for, perhaps, 10s. a- 
week, when English and Scotch post- 
men are paid more for travelling much 
smaller distances ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrsr): I stated 
the other night, inreply to a Question 
put tome by an Irish Member, that the 
wages of rural postmen in Ireland are 
16s. a-week. 

Mr. DEASY: In England it is 25s. 


Hon. Memsers: No, no! 


Mr. DEASY: The maximum in Ire- 
land, I take it, is 16s. 

THe SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): Not the 
maximum. 

Mr. Deasy 
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Mr. DEASY: Well, it is 16s., whilst 
in England it is 25s. At any rate, there 
can be no doubt about the circumstances 
to which my hon. Friend (Mr. Barry) 
has referred. 1 could, if I had time to 
do so, give numerous instances where 
rural postmen get considerably less than 
16s. per week, and to earn it have to 
walk enormous distances every day over 
particularly bad roads. Ihave only one 
suggestion to make with regard to the 
Parcel Post. There can be no question 
that a great deal of extra labour has 
been thrown upon these men by the 
introduction of this system by the Post 
Office. Seeingthat thecustom of sending 
large quantities of goods by Parcel 
Post is growing, I would suggest that 
in many of the country districts, where 
large distances have to be gone over by 
these postmen, the Government should 
entertain the idea of employing horses 
and cars for travelling purposes. There 
is no reason why men should be required 
to walk 24 miles a-day, when you can 
keep a car for about 22s. a-week. It 
seems to me only reasonable that the 
Post Office Authorities should consider 
this question. Horses should be used 
instead of the present mode of conveying 
the Parcel Post and the ordinary letters. 
I should also like to ask the Govern- 
ment how it is that in Ireland in- 
dividuals are allowed to waylay post- 
men and take letters from them in the 
road, and why, when these individuals 
have been brought before the magis- 
trates, the cases have been withdrawn 
against them? In the district in which 
I live a case of that kind has happened. 
A man, who is an oificial of the 
Grand Jury, a land agent, and I know 
not how many other things, waylaid a 
postman, forcibly opened the post-bag, 
and abstracted whatever letters he 
wanted. The Solicitor to the Post Uffice 
was sent down from Dublin to prosecute 
this person; but, strangely enough, 
when the case came before the magis- 
trates the prosecution withdrew the 
charge. So that, instead of having to 
undergo an imprisonment of two years, 
as a member of the National League 
would have had to do for a similar 
offence, the guilty person, who belonged 
to the Loyal and Patriotic Brotherhood, 
is walking about the county of Cork at 
this moment just as free as he was be- 
fore he committed the outrage. I —_ 
that under the present Government the 
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law will be meted out fairly and with 
an even hand, and that members of the 
Orange Society will not escape scot free 
in this way when members of the Na- 
tional League Association, for similar 
conduct, would be punished with the 
utmost rigour of the law. I shall put a 
Question in reference to this matter in 
the course of a féw days; and I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman will give it his best 
attention. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I will give 
the hon. Member the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) an in- 
stance of the low rate at which some of 
the Irish rural postmen are paid. There 
isa postman in my own neighbourhood 
who travels 70 miles a-week, crossing 
an arm of the sea twice, and receives for 
it the magnificent salary of 12s. per 
week. He is breaking down in health, 
and I promised some friends of his that 
I would take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing his case forward. I believe 
that is not the worst example of what 
occurs by any méans. Scotch Members 
are always very keen to have a full 
share of any public expenditure. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Boyd-Kin- 
near) has not let this opportunity for 
pressing the claims of Scotland to escape; 
but I would ask him to apply the sharpest 
edge of his intelligence to this proposi- 
tion. The entire area of Scotland served 
by the Post Office is less than the entire 
area of Ireland, and yet the outlay in 
Ireland is only £127,857, whereas in 
Scotland it is £202,000—a proportion of 
12to 20. Will the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) apply his mind to this matter ? 
Ido not say the Scotch postal servants 
receive too much money; but I wish 
those of Ireland to get paid on the scale 
that prevails in Scotland and Englend. 
On the whole, the Scotch service is as 
well paid as the English; but I know 
the Irish service is worse paid. With 
regard to the competition for employ- 
ment under the Post Office and the low 
rate of wages paid, the Secretary to the 
Treasury has said that the Government 
has no right to obtain the services of 
these men at too low a rate, compared 
with the ordinary rates in the labour 
market, nor at too high a rate. But it 
must be remembered that Post Office 
employment is sui generis. There is no 
comparing it with the ordinary labour, 
upon which market rates of wages are 
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fixed. In estimating its price or quality 
we must judge of it as a private em- 
ployer would judge of faithful service on 
the part of men placed in positions of 
trust. I feel confident that if increased 
—— were paid to these rural postmen 
in Ireland the Department would not 
have to complain of excessive expendi- 
ture, but would find that its receipts 
would grow sufficiently to recoup it 
amply for the outlay. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON ( Zdinburgh, 
Centrat): If the hon. Member who has 
just sat down will kindly look at the net 
results as well as the gross amount for 
Post Office services, he will find that the 
Government has more benefit for the 
£202,000 given in Scotland than from 
the £127,000 given in Ireland. [Sir 
JosrepH M‘Kenwna: I quite admit that.] 
The hon. Member put it as though the 
Scotch services were higher paid. I 
contend that the Scotch service is much 
more extended, and is much more pro- 
ductive in its net results. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen must look at net results, and 
not at gross sums; and if they do they 
will find that the amount of work 
done in Scotland is greater than the 
amount done in Ireland. I agree with 
what has fallen from come hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House to 
the effect that the payments made to 
rural postmen are inadequate. In Scot- 
land we have post-runners. They are 
very hard worked ; they have to go out 
every day, no matter what the weather 
is—be it good or bad, sunshine or 
rain. They have to travel over very 
heavy roads and very long roads; and 
I think it is a circumstance well 
known to the Post Office authorities 
that these men, on an average, are short- 
lived. Many of them are frequently 
laid up from sickness caused by the 
hardships they have to undergo. I 
agree with the Secretary to the Treasury 
that we are all on this (the Ministerial) 
side of the House pledged to economy ; 
but, at the same time, it is clearly false 
economy to underpay any class of public 
servants, more especially hard-working 
and poor men, who discharge an impor- 
tant service to the State—a class whose 
pay is small, whose work is hard, and 
whose lives are comparatively short. I 
agree with the hon. Member who gays 
that economy may be reached by de- 
voting attention, when we revise the 
Estimates, to the reconsideration of all 
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salaries, in order to see whether, as the 
higher class posts become vacant, we 
cannot curtail the higher salaries—those, 
I mean, from £500 to £1,000 and £1,500 
—and eke out a little more the salaries 
of such public servants as these rural 
postmen with whom we have so much 
sympathy. 

Coronet NOLAN: I cannot regard it 
as altogether a satisfactory state of 
things that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury should have in this House to attend 
to the business of the Post Office as well 
as do his own work. I know he has 
a great deal to do in his own particular 
Department ; therefore, when I see that 
he has to deal with all the grievances 
which are raised in the House of Com- 
mons in regard to Post Office matters, 
I must say I think we ought to have 
someone here especially to represent 
the Post Office. However, as the hon. 
Member is so efficient in other Depart- 
ments, perhaps he will be able to set 
right a matter which I will proceed to 
bring under his notice. After a great 
deal of pressure £6,000 was given for 
the purpose of accelerating the mails in 
Ireland. That was a handsome sum to 
grant; but, at the same time, it has been 
so granted that two-thirds of my consti- 
tuents—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
hon. and gallant Member’s attention to 
the fact that this increase refers only to 
the salaries of postmasters. 

Coronet NOLAN: I think Iam speak- 
ing to the point, Sir; for I imagine the 
salary of the postmaster or postmasters 
ought to be reduced for not properly 
attending to this matter, or possibly 
ought to be increased. The point is a 
very obvious one. I cannot, as a pri- 
vate Member, propose an increase of the 
Vote ; but I would, on the principle laid 
down by the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, suggest that if the officials con- 
cerned were properly paid we should 
find this work much better attended to. 
Again, perhaps it is rather a question 
of organization than of payment; and 
of course, Sir, if you rule me out of 
Order, I will not press the question. I 
wish to explain that the district of Tuam 
and North Galway generally is suffering 
from this grant of £6,000 a-year. It 
is suffering from this acceleration of 
mails, and in this very simple way. 
There are two cross lines of railway, one 
of which gets money for the purpose of 
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accelerating the mails, whilst the other 
does not ; and the result is that the dis- 
trict I refer to loses a post 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I must again call 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he is wandering 
from the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Coronet NOLAN: In that case, Sir, 
I will not press the subject further. 

Mr. JOHNS: We are here to look 
into the public Expenditure; and I 
would ask, therefore, is this not a ques- 
tion of supply and demand more than 
anything else? Where there is one 
vacancy under the Post Office there are 
adozen men anxious to fill it. Although 
it may appear ungracious to disagree 
with Irish Members opposite, seeing it 
is now the fashion to agree to all they 
desire, I am bound to say that this seems 
to me simply a question of supply and 
demand. I therefore think it would be 
a bad policy to vote for any Public De- 
partment, either in Ireland or Scotland, 
paying higher wages than the men are 
prepared to take. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I sym- 
pathize very much with what has been 
said as to the necessity of increasing the 
salaries of some of the rural postmen 
and postmasters. I am aware that there 
are considerable complaints in some dis- 
tricts in Ireland in regard to post- 
masters having the option of delivering 
letters on Sundays or not, as they please, 
and that many people desire to see new 
regulations made for dealing with this 
matter. Considerable inconvenience is 
occasioned to the public by the post- 
masters possessing the option I refer to; 
because in many cases persons only come 
into the rural towns to which their letters 
are addressed on Sundays; and if they do 
not get their letters on that day they have 
to go without them for a considerable 
time. The present regulation is a very 
objectionable one, though it seems to 
me it will occasion very little inconve- 
nience to the postmasters if it is altered. 
The authorities ought to remedy the 
evil. There is a point in connection with 
these rural postmen which I think the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury has not grasped. He has said 
that their minimum salary is 16s. per 
week. There is an entire misapprehen- 
sion as to that. If these men were regu- 
lar officials of the Post Office, no doubt 
16s. would be the minimum; but many 
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of them are not. They are regarded as 
employés of the postmasters and sub- 
postmasters. The postmasters and sub- 
postmasters, of course, have a reason for 
practising economy which they would 
not have if they were dealing with the 
money of the Post Office. Although it 
has been stated here that the minimum 
salary of these postmen is 16s. per week, 
in many cases it is 10s. per week, or less. 
Mr. BARRY: Iam glad, atall events, to 
hearthatthesalaryof theregular employés 
is not less than 16s. per week. I think, 
however, that what has been said has 
been sufficient to induce the Post Office 
authorities to make a general inquiry 
into this matter. I agree with the prin- 
ciple that the payment of State servants 
should be according to the laws of supply 
and demand ; but whilst I agree with 
that principle, I object strongly to its 
being rigorously enforced against the 
lower grade servants, whilst it is not 
applied to the higher grade servants. I 
happen to know that in the Dublin Post 
Office there are a number of gentlemen 
with salaries ranging from £300 to 
£1,500 a-year, who, if we applied this 
principle of supply and demand to them, 
would be receiving much less salaries. 
I hope the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury will have a hand in 
framing the Estimates for next year ; 
and if he has, I trust he will take care 
to apply the principle laid down to-night, 
and apply it impartially, both to the 
higher and lower grade servants. 


Vote agreed to. 


NAVY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI- 
MATES, 1885-6). 
(12.) 2,500 Men and Boys, Navy. 


(18.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘* That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£308,400, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886, to meet additional Expenditure for 
Navy Services.” 

Dr. CAMERON: Mr. Oourtney, the 
Vote now before the Committee contains 
an item of £32,200 as a Supplementary 
Grant for Naval Dockyards at Home 
and Abroad. I propose the reduction of 
the Vote by this amount. Some weeks 
ago a statement appeared in one of the 
leading newspapers to the effect that 
another deficit, amounting to £200,000, 
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had been discovered in the accounts of the 
Admiralty ; and that statement was sup- 
plemented by another statement to the 
effect that it had hitherto been the prac- 
tice of the Construction Department of 
the Admiralty to minimize the work 
done by contract, so as to insure a 
balance on the Contract Vote, with 
which balance they made up any defi- 
ciency that might arise in the Dockyard 
Vote. Now, the meaning of that state- 
ment, if it were true, would be that this 
House had been asked, year after year, 
to vote more money for work to be done 
by contract than was wanted for that 
purpose ; that, systematicaily, less work 
than had been agreed to by the House 
was done by contract in private yards ; 
that the work was kept back in order 
that each year there might be a balance ; 
and that that balance, instead of being 
handed into the Exchequer, had been 
appropriated to the purposes of another 
Vote altogether; that the Dockyards 
had been conducted in such a way that 
a much larger sum had been spent in 
them than was authorized by Parlia- 
ment; and that the deficiency in them was 
made good by money which was saved 
off the Contract Vote. I asked my hon. 
Friend the late Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. Ritchie) a Question in refer- 
ence to the subject, and I ascertained 
from him that the statement as to the 
deficit of £200,000 was not quite correct. 
As a matter of fact, the hon. Gentleman 
had so pushed forward the contract work 
that £170,000 worth of work had been 
done more than had been estimated for 
and voted for by Parliament. I am not 
going to challenge the wisdom of push- 
ing the work on. It would doubtless have 
been more regular had a closer estimate 
been made; but I am of opinion that it 
is much more profitable to the country to 
have its shipbuilding pushed forward 
rapidly. It isanything but an economic 
system to keep a ship on the stocks for 
six, seven, eight, or nine years, when it 
could be turned out in three years; 
therefore, I do not at all challenge that 
portion of the matter, and I do not in- 
tend in the least to find fault with my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie) for pushing 
forward the work by contract. But he 
went on to say, in reply to the second 
part of my Question, that for some years 
ast the whole amounts inserted in the 
timates for contract work had not 
been so expended; but considerable 
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sums had been utilized for the purchase 
of stores and for Dockyard wages. He 
added that in five years a sum of 
£300,000 voted by this House for work 
to be done by contract in private yards 
had not been used for that purpose, but 
paid to make good deficiencies in the 
accounts of the Dockyards. Now, that 
appears to me to be a very improper 
system. It was discovered, apparently, 
orly accidentally. Head the permanent 
officials been allowed to keep back the 
work done on contract asusual, we should 
have had a similar excess in the Contract 
Vote forthcoming this year also to pay 
for the excess of expenditure in the 
Dockyards, and this sum now before the 
Committee would not have come underour 
cognizance. Itis lucky that the energy 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie) was 
the means of his discovering this irregu- 
larity. When we have this sort of thing 
occurring year after year—and it ap- 
pears to have amounted to a system—I 
think we should take cognizance of the 
matter, and mark our disapprobation of 
the system by a reduction of the Vote. 
There can be no doubt we cannot have 
the smallest control over the expendi- 
ture so long as this kind of thing is al- 
lowed to go on. I do not mean to say 
that the transfer of this money from one 
Vote to the other has been illegal. I 
believe that the formal sanction of the 
House is asked every year; but it is asked 
at a time when no one knows anything 
about it. I am certain the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie) must 
have been a revelation to most Mem- 
bers, even to old Members of the House; 
and I have no doubt that the discovery 
must have been a revelation to the hon. 
Gentleman himself when he made it. I 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £32,200. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £32,200, for Dockyards 
at Home and Abroad, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.’’—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Tue SECRETARY to raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hiwserr): I do not find 
fault with my hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) 
for raising this question; at the same 
time, I think that he has made rather 
more of the complaint than he is justi- 
fied in doing, considering that no excess 
is transferred from one Vote to another 
without the matter going through a very 
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careful process of examination. In the 
first place, the Department cannot apply 
money which has been voted for con- 
tract work to any other work without 
the consent of the Treasury, and then the 
transfer has to be passed by the Public 
Accounts Committee, and placed in the 
Appropriation Account. Therefore, there 
are three different processes through 
which the matter has to go before it can 
receive public assent. At the same time, 
I quite agree with the principle my hon. 
Friend has enunciated—namely, that it 
is not a desirable thing, supposing it is 
done intentionally, that the Department 
should put down for any particular Vote 
a larger sum than they know wili be 
employed, with the intention of using 
the surplus for other purposes. It is 
desirable that, with regard to every Vote, 
the fullest information should be ob- 
tained by the Department, and that the 
Estimate should be prepared in aecord- 
ance with that information. Now, upon 
the particular point to which allusion 
has been made, and which has given rise 
to the application to the House for the 
payment of £32,000 upon the Contract 
Vote, I must say that I do not find fault 
either with the Admiralty Department 
for any mistake they have made to cause 
this excess—I do not find fault either 
with the late Liberal Government or 
with the late Conservative Govern- 
ment in respect of it, and for the very 
reason that I believe the whole cause of 
this increased demand for contract work 
is entirely owing to the depression in 
trade which exists in the country. There 
are very few of the shipbuilding yards 
to which these contracts have been given 
where there is much work going on ex- 
cept Government work; and I am in- 
formed that it has been necessary for 
the different contractors to push on our 
work more rapidly than they would 
have otherwise have done owing to the 
fact that they have no other work, or 
very little other work, in their yards. 
Well, I do not think we should find fault 
with the contractors for getting through 
the work as rapidly as they ean; and I 
do not think that it is anything but in 
the interest of the nation that the ships 
which are being built should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. Of course, 
it is very unpleasant not to have calcu- 
lated or taken a sufficient amount for 
what we require. Now, the facts are 
these. For the machinery of the various 
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ships which were given out by contract 
—the large ships of the Scout class— 
there was estimated a sum of £72,000, 
and for the first-class torpedo boats it 
was reckoned that £55,000 would be 
spent. The expenditure has turned out 
to be—on the first class of boats £126,606, 
an excess of £54,606; and on the second 
class £64,000, an excess of £9,000, 
showing a total excess of £63,606. But 
there are surpluses upon the machinery 
contract for other ships which brings the 
deficiency down to a sum of £14,000. 
When we come to the hull of the ships 
we come to a very much larger question. 
We find that in building the hulls of 
five different ships—fivelarge ships—the 
contractors have earned during the year 
£176,625 more than it was estimated 
they would earn; and, therefore, we have 
been obliged to come to the Committee 
for an increased grant to make good the 
contractors’ demands. Well, now, it may 
be said that when the tenders were ac- 
cepted we might have calculated what 
the amount would be which would be 
earned in the year. I have taken a great 
deal of trouble to inquire into the mat- 
ter ; and, as far as I can gather, no accu- 
rate information as to the earnings upon 
the ships in course of construction 
was obtained at the Admiralty till the 
month of November in last year. When 
the amount earned was discovered the 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton), 
who was then the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, very properly approved of the 
payment of this excess, and decided that 
the progress of the ships, though this 
excess was being earned, was not to be 
impeded. I think it is quite right that 
no attempt should have been made to 
check the progress of the ships, if we 
consider first of all the desirability of 
having the ships completed as soon as 
possible, and, in the next place, the un- 
desirability of placing the contractors in 
the position of having to discharge a 
large number of their workmen. On 
these grounds, as I have said, I have no 
fault to find either with one Government 
or the other; but place the whole fault, 
if there is any fault at all, upon the un- 
fortunate state of the trade of the coun- 
try. Well, owing to the suddenness with 
which the information in regard to the 
earnings on these ships was sprung upon 
the Admiralty, I inquired as to what 
was the system which was adopted to 
ascertain the earnings on the ships 
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which were to be built by contract ; and 
I found that we have overseers in 

the yards of the country; that it is the 
duty of these overseers to report, from 
time to time, to the Admiralty what 
amountiof work has been done; and also 
that in the month of October it is usual 
for the Admiralty to send down an offi- 
cer to inspect and report upon the 
amount of money which has been 
earned. Well, this year that was done, 
and the Admiralty received a Report 
from their officer, which showed that this 
large additional sum was due to the con- 
tractors. Now, what I have to say upon 
the system is that the Controller has very 
properly laid down a more stringent sys- 
tem of report with respect to the earn- 
ings on ships, a system which will en- 
able him to know from month to month, 
more accurately than he has hitherto 
been able to do, the amount of money 
which is earned. But I do not think it 
ever will be possible to estimate closely 
the exact amount which the contractors 
will be able to earn during any par- 
ticular year. You can only do it by 
making a contract subject to the condi- 
tion that the contractor shall only do 
work in each year which amounts to a 
certain sum of money. If you makea 
contract for the ship to be completed not 
later than a certain date you must leave 
the contractor at liberty to work rapidly 
or slowly according to the state of busi- 
ness in his yard. I do not think that 
unless we have a very stringent contract 
—a contract very different to that we 
have been accustomed to make—we can 
with any certainty say what is the exact 
amount earned from one year to another. 
At the same time, if you put contractors 
under very stringent conditions the pro- 
bability is that in the end you will have 
to pay more for the building of your 
vessels. The more liberty you grant 
your contractor as to the rapidity of the 
work, the cheaper you get the work done, 
and that is an object which the Admiralty 
and the nation should have in view. I 
have only one thing more to say. My 
hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) was quite 
right in saying that for five years pre- 
vious to the present there had been sur- 
pluses in the Contract Vote. I find that 
there was a surplus in 1880 of £86,000 ; 
in 1881 of £36,000; in 1882 of £81,000; 
in 1883 of £103,000; and in 1884-5 cf 
£199,000. Therefore, I think the fact 
that there have been these surpluses in 
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past years shows that the Department 
were quite justified in not estimating for 
a larger amount than they did. I should 
have thought my hon. Friend would 
have been pleased that the Department 
had not estimated for a larger amount, 
because it has been the means of bring- 
ing this matter under the notice of the 
Committee. I can only say, in conclu- 
sion, that this matter is one which en- 
tirely depends on the state of trade, and 
that I do not blame the Department, 
and I do not blame any person who has 
had anything to do with the building of 
the vessels. 

Geyerat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Mr. Courtney, I desire to offer a correc- 
tion to the statement of my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Hibbert), in regard to the form in which 
Treasury sanction is given to the transfer 
of surpluses on some Votes to meet 
deficiencies on other Votes. I admit 
sanction to be officially required. I also 
allow that without Treasury sanction 
the Auditor and Comptroller General 
would refuse to pass accountsof the Army 
or Navy in which transfers have been 
made. I, however, say that the mode 
in which this sanction is given is de- 
lusive. In former Parliaments I en- 
deavoured to expose these defects ; but, 
having failed, I have of late years been 
silent. In now again urging my views, 
I do so in the hope that the present 
Parliament may contain financial re- 
formers more numerous and more earnest 
than those found in former Parliaments. 
I therefore respectfully request the new 
Members to study the Reports of the 
Auditor General on the accounts of the 
Army and Navy. There they will find 
that not a year passes without transfers 
of large surpluses on some Votes being 
allowed by the Treasury to cover excesses 
on other Votes. This sanction was a 
check established 40 years ago, intended 
to enable the Treasury to enforce cor- 
rectness in estimating. But in recent 
years it was neutralized by the War 
Office and Admiralty applying for 
transfers towards the end of the year. 
Indeed, at times the application is made 
after the close of the financial year. 
This facility of obtaining at the end of the 
year funds to cover the expenses incurred 
in previous months led to laxity in 
calculating at the beginning of the year. 
And thus the Treasury has been de- 
prived of the power of enforcing ex- 
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actness in the provision of stores and 
ships, by pointing out the incorrect 
estimating. Another objection to this 
delay in applying is the opening given 
for under-estimating the charge for some 
Votes, in the full expectation of cover- 
ing deficiencies from over-estimating 
other Votes, which may be expected to 
be readily passed by the House of 
Commons. A tabulation for some years 
of such excesses and deficiencies might 
be usefully furnished to expose the bad 
practice. We have just heard of serious 
defects in the Naval Accounts, where the 
outlay on ships built by contract has 
largely fallen below the estimated 
amount, and that the surplus has been 
used in covering excesses on other Votes. 
This is a source of great danger, because 
the country has been deluded into the 
idea that the Naval Estimates provided 
more vessels than were paid for by the 
accounts. In alluding to this serious 
defect in the Naval Accounts, I wish to 
express approval of the useful reform 
initiated by the noble Lord the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty(Lord George 
Hamilton), and carried out by the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty, the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) ; 
and if I venture to allude to a defect in 
the new system, I am confident the 
noble Lord will believe that I fully 
appreciate his good work. The defect 
I alluded to is not clearly defining the 
respective amounts of the outlay, or the 
respective liabilities in the current and 
coming official year. In carrying on 
the business of two great Departments of 
the Army and Navy, it is not only essen- 
tial that the greatest possible freedom 
should be allowed the heads of branches, 
to issue orders for work or supplies of 
stores, but that the amounts to be ex- 
pended should be clearly known. To 
this end, these heads should be required 
to specify as closely as possible the 
extent of the orders to be in force for 
and the sums to be expended in current 
and coming years, and thus enable the 
Accountant General to calculate the 
funds needed in the respective years. 
In this way the danger of having finan- 
cial blunders, in the form of surpluses 
and excesses on Votes such as we 80 
often hear of, would be in part guarded 
against, or at least lessened. This full 
freedom to heads of branches to open 
orders for expenditure ought, however, 
to be exercised with care. This can 
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data as to the amount of work or stores 
to be provided, and within what period, 
and the Accountant General can thereby 
estimate the liabilities of the year, and 
be able to bring to the notice of the 
First Lord and Parliamentary Secretary 
the sums falling due on certain dates in 
excess of the grants. The next reform 
I have always advocated at home and in 
India has been in requiring all surpluses 
of Votes to be relinquished, in the same 
way that surpluses on the total Vote are 
given up at the close of the financial 
year. And on any Vote requiring ad- 
ditional funds for meeting this necessity 
immediately it is discovered, a Supple- 
mental Estimate should be prepared, 
and submitted for the sanction of the 
Treasury, with a statement of the dates 
on which the amount previously granted 
by Parliament had been expended. But, 
like all other official arrangements, suc- 
cess or failure will depend on the mode 
of carrying out these conditions. A 
close and functional scrutiny by the 
First Lord and Parliamentary Secre- 
tary over the monthly or weekly state- 
ments of financial results and Estimates 
of the Accountant General can alone 
secure correctness in accounting. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) has explained 
so much with regard to this Vote that it 
is not necessary for me to supplement to 
any great extent what he has said. But 
the hon. Gentleman did not explain one 
point. There is a natural reluctance on 
the part of the House of Commons, which 
I assure hon. Members that I fully 
share, to assent to any large sum, either 
in the Original or in the Supplementary 
Estimates, which wi!l lead to a perma- 
nent addition to the annual expenditure. 
Now, this sum of £200,000 which is 
under discussion, so far from being a 
permanent addition to, is an absolute 
reduction of, existing liabilities which 
will have to be met in a subsequent 
year, and which have not in any way 
during the current year been replaced 
by a sum of corresponding amount. 
What was done was simply this. Mem- 
bers of the late House of Commons will 
recollect that the Earl of Northbrook, 
on behalf of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment then in Office, undertook, in order 


to bring up the strength of the Navy to | 
the requisite level, to spend in a period 
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the construction of ships put out to con- 
tract, and that he and his Colleagues 
made an Estimate of the sum which for 
five years would be incurred under con- 
tract. Well, Sir, their Estimates were 
carefully made at the time, no doubt; 
but they had no accurate ‘calculation of 
the cost of similar contracts which had 
been made before by the Admiralty. 
And in the first year, owing to the un- 
usual depression of trade, there was 
£200,000 worth more of work done by 
the contractors than had been contem- 
plated—in other words, they have re- 
duced the liabilities which would have 
had to be met in another year by 
£200,000. Again, by this the con- 
tractors were enabled to keep a larger 
number of men employed during a time 
of pressure, while the Naval Service and 
the nation gets the benefit so much sooner 
of the ships in course of construction ; 
and it should be remembered, in these 
days of rapid improvement, that this is 
a most important point, because a new 
ship, with all modern appliances, is in 
the early years of existence a most for- 
midable fighting machine. I agree very 
much with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). 
He alluded to the fact that he had the 
result of three years’ Estimates of the 
Admiralty to show that there had been 
a considerable surplus on the sum of 
money devoted to contract work, which 
surplus was devoted to meet deficiencies 
in Dockyards. I agree that if you wish 
anyone in the capacity of an official at 
the Admiralty or in the House of Com- 
mons to exercise proper control over the 
expenditure, the Estimates should be 
framed with the utmost care, and that 
no new Estimates should receive the 
sanction of the House or Committee 
until the consent of the Treasury is ob- 
tained to the transfer of the money from 
one Vote to another. But the excess in 
this year is easily accounted for. The 
Estimates were based on the assumption 
that the contractors would be able to 
earn in a given time all the money to 
which they were entitled. It was un- 
usual for them to perform ali the work 
which would entitle them to claim all 
the money. Now, however, for the first 
time, the circumstances are reversed, 
and the contractors are very consider- 
ably in advance with the work. The 
Admiralty had to consider the question 
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whether they would sanction that excess, 
or insist on the contracts being more 
slowly executed, which would have in- 
volved the discharge of a certain num- 
ber of men, and added to the number of 
unemployed men at the present moment; 
and, inasmuch as there was a call for 
ships to add to the strength of the Navy, 
we decided that the extra work should 
be done, having confidence that, when 
it was explained that thesum of £200,000 
would be deducted from the liabilities 
of future years, the House of Commons 
would come to the conclusion that we 
were right in the judgment at which we 
had arrived. Well, Sir, the alterations 
made in the last few months will, I hope, 
insure more accurate Estimates in future. 
I do not say that they are perfect ; but 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Hibbert), as is well known, is a man of 
business; and if any defects in the sys- 
tem were found by him there is no doubt 
that he will do his best to remedy them. 
The Inspectors of the Admiralty used to 
report every three months; but the 
Board under the late Government altered 
that arrangement, and required them to 
report every month; and if they think 
that the work done in any of the yards 
is in excess of that contained in the 
Estimates they are at once to report. I 
do not think a similar error is likely to 
occuragain ; butI believe that the present 
Board of Admiralty will find that they 
under-estimated the cost of arming the 
ships, and the sums of money necessary 
to meet contracts already entered into. 
I think it only right that they should 
have a distinct warning of this, because, 
although I cannot tell what may be the 
ultimate sum which the present Board 
of Admiralty may decide upon in pre- 
senting to the House the Estimates for 
the forthcoming year, I am certain that 
they will find large liabilities hanging 
over them which must be met sooner 
than they anticipate, and which will 
cause a temporary increase in the Naval 
Estimates for the next two or three 
years. But I do not think that increase 
will be permanent, and I trust it will be 
succeeded by some considerable reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I am sure that the 
explanation given by my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Hibbert), and by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex, is perfectly satis- 
factory. Allow me to remind the Com- 
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mittee that in this case we have abso- 
lutely reversed the policy of former years. 
Government has before come down to the 
House with the Naval Estimates, which 
provided for considerableexpenditure for 
the purchase of vessels, and, instead of 
insisting ye those vessels being com- 
pleted in the shortest possible space of 
time, have allowed the contracts to hang 
fire, so to speak. We have paid very 
largesums of money upon unfinished ves- 
sels which it has seemed to me are, until 
compleied, useless to the country. Ihave 
from time to time urged upon successive 
Boards of Admiralty that the great and 
most essential point in dealing with 
moneys paid for construction of ships for 
the Navy should be, that we should con- 
struct our vessels in the Dockyards in a 
shorter time, and that in giving con- 
tracts we should bind down the contrac- 
tors by heavy penalties with regard to 
the time of delivery; and rather than 
have delay I would give them a bonus 
for completion before the time. You had 
formerly several million pounds worth 
of property which in the event of war 
would be utterly useless. During the 
long periods in which the vessels are 
building, discoveries are made which 
render our arrangements obsolete; and 
so, after spending seven years perhapsin 
building, we find ourselves in possession 
of vessels which are not at all equal to 
the vessels purchased by foreign Go- 
vernments, and built in a much shorter 
time than they can be by us. But I un- 
derstand the matter of which the hon. 
Member fer Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
complains is that large sums of money 
have been used for purposes not contem- 
plated by the Vote of Parliament. I 
think it an objectionable, although it is 
a legal arrangement, that these sums 
should be so diverted with the consent 
of the Treasury. But there was a greater 
mischief than that; and my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty knows 
as well as I do that when this sum of 
money was in hand at the close of the 
financial year the Admiralty anticipated 
claims from contractors. What for? 
Not in the interest of the public ; but this 
money to the extent of, perhaps, £250,000 
was paid to the contractors at an earlier 
period, because if that had not taken 
place before the end of the financial 
year, it would have had to be surren- 
dered to the Exchequer. My hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
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tells us very correctly, no doubt, the 
case of these vessels. The late Board of 
Admiralty found that the contractors 
were getting on more rapidly than was 
expected with work which it was con- 
sidered would extend over several years ; 
and it would have been simply an act of 
idiotey to say to the contractors—‘‘ We 
will not allow you to get on with the 
vessels sooner than we contemplated.” 
As [have said, it is better thatin making 
contracts the Admiralty should bind the 
contractors to finish the work as speedily 
as possible; but even then, if the con- 
tractors are able to complete the ships 
sooner than the time fixed, they should 
be encouraged by a bonus to do so. 
If my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow goes to a division I shall be 
bound to sapport the Government. 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: My 
hon. Friend seems to imply that in 
former years the Admiralty systema- 
tically over-estimated the amount of 
work to be executed under contract. I 
can assure my hon. Friend that the 
greatest disappointment was felt when 
the contractors failed to perform their 
duties as rapidly as was expected. In 
consequence of the enormous expansion 
of the shipping interest of the country, 
the contractors were formerly placed in 
great difficulties, both as to the supply 
of materials of shipbuilding and the 
supply of labour. Last year, owing to 
the condition of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, the conditions were entirely re- 
versed, and we found ourselves neces- 
sitated to deal with the excess expendi- 
ture by means of a Supplementary Esti- 
mate. My hon. Friend will now, I 
think, admit that there was no intention 
to exaggerate the amount of work to be 
done by contract with a view to transfer 
portions of the money to the Dockyard 
expenditure. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I think the 
point of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) has been en- 
tirely misunderstood. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Thomas Brassey) speaks as if 
my hon. Friend complained that a large 
portion of the money voted was paid 
over to outside contractors. That is not 
his complaint at all, and he did not pro- 

ose to reduce that item in the Vote. 
t is the sum of £32,000 for the in- 
creased cost of Dockyards that my hon. 
Friend objects to; he complains that 
the increase is not exceptional, but that 
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it has been going on for the last five or 
six years. Not only has the Admiralty 
every year over-estimated contracts ; but 
they have, at the same time, under-esti- 
mated the expenditure on the Dockyard 
Establishments, and the money voted 
for building new ships under contract 
has been diverted to pay for the in- 
creased outlay on Dockyards. Now that 
cannot be done this year, because the 
contractors have executed alargeramount 
of work than has been expected, and 
the Vote for work done by contract 
has not been available for Dockyard 


work. That is the reason why the 
Board of Admiralty come to the House 
for this increased sum of £30,000. My 


hon. Friend objects to and challenges 
this permanent increase of charge for 
Dockyard expenditure. There is no chal- 
lenge of the amount for payments to 
contractors for building vessels under 
contract; the amount objected to is, as I 
have said, £32,000, for a permanent 
increase of the Dockyard Establish- 
ments. I hope hon. Members will show 
their appreciation of the principles of 
economy by calling this Vote in ques- 
tion. The increase has been going on 
for years, and I think the Committee 
ought to show their opinion on the 
subject by going into the Lobby 
against it. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I think that the ob- 
ject of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) is thoroughly understood 
by the Committee. I imagine that the 
hon. Member, in moving his Amendment, 
was not seriously challenging this Vote, 
but that he wished to call attention to 
the practice which has been followed 
during many years of paying less money 
to contractors for contract work than 
was put down in the original Estimates. 
If the course proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
be adopted, and the Commitiee were to 
acceptthe Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, it would practically amount 
to a censure on the Government for 
having decided to employ in the Dock- 
yards of the country a number of men 
whom they found there when they came 
into Office. Looking at the importance 
of expediting the building of ships and 
of not throwing out of employment a 
large number of men during a time of 
great depression, I am satisfied that the 

ommittee will consider that the late 
Board of Admiralty did right in follow- 
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ing that course rather than maging 
within the Estimates of the year. lam 
sure that all those who desire the effi- 
ciency of the Navy will be pleased to 
have heard the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) to- 
night. The hon. Member has been for 
many years one of the staunchest advo- 
cates of economy in this House; and, 
therefore, the fact that the hon. Member 
has risen to support the extra payment 
we have made to contractors during the 
current year must be a great inducement 
to the Government to maintain the pre- 
sent policy, that whether our ships are 
being built under contract or in the 
Dockyarde of the country they should be 
completed as quickly as possible. It is 
evident that what the hon. Gentleman 
states is correct—namely, that the sooner 
necessary and desirable works are com- 

leted, and the sooner the money spent 
is brought into fruitful operation, the 
better it is for the country and the eco- 
nomy of the Public Service. I desire 


that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing with reference to the particular sum 
of £200,000, which has been spoken of 
by some hon. Members as a mistake, 
and by others as a sum required owing 
to a discovery made by the late Govern- 


ment that the money had been spent. 
But, Sir, it was neither the one nor the 
other. When the subject came to our 
notice the money had not been spent. 
It would have been in the power of the 
Board of Admiralty, if they had chosen, 
to take extreme measures, not to have 
spent the money. In the month of 
November it was known that if the 
work were to go on at the same rate 
as before, the liability at the end of 
the year would be in excess of the 
amount estimated ; and, looking at the 
fact that it was not desirable to have 
the men discharged, and that it was 
necessary to have the ships built, we 
felt we should do what we believed the 
House would justify—namely, allow the 
shipbuilding to goon. With regard to 
the practice during the past two or 
three years, no doubt every year has 
shown that the whole amount voted had 
not been paid to contractors. In some 
years the amount has been extremely 
large ; in others it has not been so large ; 
but always considerable. Now, Bir 
I admit that the fact of this occurring 
looks rather as if very little effort was 
made by Boards of Admiralty to see 


Mr. Ritchie 
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that contractors proceeded with due 
rapidity to execute the work they had in 
hand, and that they were not unwilling 
that they should be provided with a 
surplus on one Vote in order to meet a 
deficiency on another. I say that in a 
matter of finance that is an unsound 
rinciple—it is distinctly so. Ofcourse, 
it cannot be contended that the prophe- 
cies at the beginning of the year as to 
the amount of money to be earned by 
the contractors should always he ful- 
filled; but it certainly has an awkward 
look when they are never fulfilled in one 
particular direction, and it would rather 
look as if contractors regarded the work 
of the Government as a sort of conveni- 
ence, and that they felt they were justi- 
fied in taking whatever work came to 
their hands, even though they retarded 
the work of the Government. Now, I 
am of opinion that this is a principle 
which ought not to be admitted. The 
work at the contractors’ yards ought, in 
our opinion, to be inspected monthly ; 
and not only do we think that the Ad- 
miralty Inspectors should report, month 
by month, to the Government that the 
contractors are proceeding with the 
work, but that the contractors them- 
selves should be called upon to proceed 
with the work as rapidly as they ought; 
and I believe, by the arrangements made 
at the Admiralty by the late Govern- 
ment, that it will be in the power of 
future Boards to keep more within the 
Estimates than has hitherto been the 
case. In conclusion, I venture to ex- 
press a hope that the policy of the pre- 
sent Government with regard to the 
Navy will be the policy of their Prede- 
cessors, the cardinal point of which was 
that all work necessary for the country, 
whether executed in public or private 
Dockyards, should be proceeded with as 
expeditiously as possible. 
rn. LANE: On this Vote I wish to 
call the attention of the Committee for 
a few moments to another branch of the 
Dockyard question. At Question time 
this afternoon I asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty fur information with 
reference to a particular Dockyard in 
course of construction. In reply to my 
Question the hon. Gentleman stated that 
the Dockyard, which was comparatively 
small, had been in course of construction 
for 22 years ; that upon it there had been 
ove already the sum of £490,000 ; 
and that the work was intended to be 
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completed about the end of this year. 
The hon. Gentleman supplemented that 
information by stating that there were 
originally plans and estimates for the 
erection of workshops in connection with 
the Dockyard, but that it had been dis- 
covered that the plans required altera- 
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able to identify it, or to say where it 
came from or where it was going, and 
we are told that the Board of Admi- 
ralty were not aware that this large sum 
of money would come from a Supple- 
mentary Vote. I believe that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, after the discussion 


tion, and that it was not the intention that has taken place, would be perfectly 
of the Admiralty to proceed with the | satisfied if some assurance were given 
construction of the workshops until the | him, that the Admiralty Accounts would 


Dockyard was completed. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that the item under discussion relates to 
work in Dockyards, and not to work in 
connection with them. 

Mr. LANE: I was under the impres- 
sion that I might be out of Order in 
raising the question on the present Vote ; 
and 1 asked an hon. Friend, more ex- 


erienced in the House thanI am, whe- | 


ther I should discuss it on Vote 11. If 
I shall be in Order in doing so on that 
Vote, I will postpone my observations 
until it comes forward. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will be in Order in referring to the 
subject on Vote 11. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’—( Ir. 
Brunner.) 


Carrain VERNEY: I think the Com- 
mittee is very much indebted to the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) for having recalled them to the 


real point of the hon. Member for Glas- | 


gow (Dr. Cameron). 

Sin HERBERT MAXWELL: Mr. 
Courtney, I rise to Order. I understand 
that we are on a Motion to report Pro- 
gress. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I did not under- 
stand that the hon. Member moved. 

Carrain VERNEY: I was about to 
point out that hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House who represent and 
have represented the Admiralty have 
praised one another for their exceedingly 
good administration when they were in 
Office ; and yet the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Hibbert) tells us that ar- 
rangements have now been made to 
yo such slipshod management as 

as occurred taking place at the Admi- 
ralty in future. A large sum of money 
seems to have been wandering about, so 
to speak; no one seems to have been 


‘be so kept in future that a vagrant 
sum of £32,000 will not hereafter be 
| found wandering about. 

Mr. BRUNNER: In moving to report 
Progress I only desire that the Prime 
Minister’s undertaking with regard to 
the introduction of the Crofters Bill 
shall be fulfilled, or, if not fulfilled ab- 

'solutely, then fulfilled as near as it 
can be. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hiszerr): I hope that 
the hon. Member will not press his Mo- 
tion for Progress. The introduction of 


the Crofters’ Bill is a very important 
_matter which we all want to hear; but I 
| think in a very short time we shall be 
able to dispose of this Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
| Dr. CAMERON: If I had got any 


| 


/assurance that the state of things of 
which I complain will be remedied in 
the future I should not have pressed 
this Motion. But I have got nothing of 
the sort, although an attempt has been 
made to draw a red-herring across the 
path, and therefore I intend to take a 
division. Mycomplaint is that for the last 
five years—and, in fact, every year—the 
contract work has been over-estimated 
systematically, and that the over-esti- 
mated money has been taken to meet in- 
creased Dockyard expenditure. That was 
a most vicious system, and it has been 
exposed simply by an accident. We are 
told that there are safeguards against it 
such as the appropriation on Public 
Accounts Committee and the audit. 
Well, Sir, for five years this most vicious 
system has been going on unchecked by 
any check, and I propose now to intro- 
duce another check in the form of a 
division in this House. 

Mr. JACKS: There is one cause for 
the deficit, which, as one connected with 
shipbuilding, I rather wonder has not 
been referred to; and this is the altera- 
tions which are made at the instigation 
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of the Government officials after the 
work in the shipyard has been proceeded 
with. I eal like an assurance that 
none of this deficit has arisen in this 
way. There should be some under- 
taking that such expense should be 
clearly stated, and not made up out of 
the over-estimate for contract work. 

Sm DONALD CURRIE: In re- 
ference to the five years spoken of, I 
should like to point out: that it is well 
known what difficulties contractors have 
had to deal with. It need not be a 
matter of surprise if estimated contract 
work was not delivered in those five 
years. Every shipowner knows the 
difficulties of that period. Why, I have 
had steamers nine months behind time 
in being delivered ; and I consider that 
the pressing forward of contract work, 
and the speedy delivery of that work 
during the last year, is very largely to 
the credit of the Admiralty and of the 
shipbuilders. When we had doubts last 
year as to the efficiency of our Navy in 
the event of a naval war it was urged 
in that Admiralty that they should in- 
crease our Fleet with as little delay as 
possible. The country is now in a much 
better position asa Naval Power; and I 
think the late Administration of the Ad- 
miralty deserves praise for what they 
have done. The present Administration 
also deserves the best thanks of this 
House for the energy they have dis- 
played. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 67; 
Noes 246: Majority 179.—(Div. List, 
No. 11.) 


Mr. DEASY: I should like to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Hibbert) what is the 
intention of the Government with re- 
gard to the erection of workshops 
and houses at the Haulbowline Dock: 
yard? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrszert): There is no- 
thing in the Vote before the Committee 
in respect to Haulbowline; but it is 
due to the hon. Member to say, in an- 
swer to what he has stated on the sub- 
ject, that it is not the intention of the 
Government to lose sight of the work- 
shops referred to. Assoon as the works 
now in operation are completed plans 
will be prepared for the workshops, and 
the work will be carried out. Provision 
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will probably be made for the work in 
the Estimates next year. 

Mr. LANE: I understand that it is 
not intended to erect these workshops 
just at the present moment, but that 
when the Dockyard itself is finished then 
they will commence to erect them. The 
question is of great importance to my 
constituents. There area great number 
of shipwrights in Queenstown and there- 
abouts, and who are in the greatest dis- 
tress at the present moment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Allow me to point 
out to the hon. Member that although 
this Vote deals with Dockyards there is 
nothing in it with regard to Haul- 
bowline; and, therefore, the observa- 
tions he is making are not in Order. 

Mr. BRUNNER: I do not profess to 
be the Keeper of the Conscience of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers; but I wish to re- 
mind the Committee of the undertaking 
of the Prime Minister, and I beg to move 
that we repors Progress. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Jr. 
Brunner.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo- morrow ; 
Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone): For 
the convenience of the House I may be 
allowed to state that on Monday we 
propose to take the Votes relating to Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff’s Mission and 
Bechuanaland. 


MOTIONS. 


—— o--— 


CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyay): Sir, in this House, 
which, so far as I can judge from the 
experience of last Wednesday, likes 
short speeches, I shall introduce this 
great subject as briefly as I can, con- 
sistently with my desire to give the 
House a very clear view of the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
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order that hon. Gentlemen who follow 
me may utilize the evening for their 
criticisms. This is a subject which is 
very familiar to the House. It is fami- 
liar to Members of the last Parliament, 
not so much for the great number of 
debates which took place with regard to 
it, but on account of the great interest 
which those debates excited. The una- 
nimity of the interest which was felt in 
the crofters was very striking. In no 
case has any Resolution, the most fa- 
yourable to the crofters, been rejected. 
In no case has it even been seriously 
opposed. Everybody has spoken kindly 
of them, and has united in calling for 
very strong and decided legislation with 
regard to them. The latest of all these 
calls for legislation is, I venture to 
think, the strongest and the most re- 
markable that ever was made by a 
unanimous House of Commons. On 
the 14th ofNovember, 1884, it was re- 
solved — 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty's Government to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the condition of the crofters 
and cottars in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, or to apply such other remedies as 
they deem advisable; and that this House 
concurs in the opinion expressed by the Royal 
Commission, at page 110 of its Report, that 
‘The mere vindication of authority and repres- 
sion of resistance would not establish the rela- 
tions of mutual confidence between landlord 
and tenant, in the absence of which the country 
would not be truly at peace, and all our in- 
quiries and counsels would be expended in 
vain. 

That, Sir, is the Resolution of the House 
of Commons; and it is a very serious 
thing to think that that Resolution was 
passed 18 months ago, and has not been 
carried into effect yet. The population 
referred to in the Resolution—a popu- 
lation which, the House will remem- 
ber, all the while we have been en- 
gaged on other subjects of great 
interest, have all that time been think- 
ing of nothing else except this ques- 
tion. This population would naturally 
say, as month after month passed away, 
that Parliament had forgotten the first 
and remedial part of the Resolution, and 
had fallen back upon that mere asser- 
tion of the majesty of the law which is 
openly and statedly repudiated by Par- 
liament as being insufficient in itself to 
meet the wants of the occasion; and 
they would consider, as I am sorry to 
say many of them are considering, that 
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their civil obligations are weakened. I 
do not wish to paint in too dark colours 
the social condition of some portions of 
the Western Highlands ; but I do say 
this—that bothas regards the payment of 
rent and the payment of poor rates and 
education rates, that condition is such 
that the present Government would not 
be justified, and the late Government 
would not have been justified, in leaving 
it without the most serious attention, if 
it had not been for the Resolution of 
November, 1884, and the state of the 
conscience of the country and the Par- 
liament which that Resolution implies. 
But it is high time that this state of 
things should stop. It is high time that 
Parliament, having expressed so strong 
an opinion, should carry that opinion 
into action. The words of Parliament 
should always be made good, and if I 
were a private Scotch Member I should 
feel a responsibility in this matter; but 
as Secretary for Scotland I cannot con- 
sent to delay any longer—I cannot be a 
party, I should say, to delay any longer 
dealing with a matter which we are 
bound to deal with now, not only forthe 
sake of the crofters, but for the sake of 
the landlords, and for the sake of the 
local administration of this country. I 
hope hon. Members will realize to them- 
selves that we have come to a very 
serious stage of the question. Up to 
this time Parliament has been express- 
ing sympathy with the crofters in such a 
manner that the crofters, on their part, 
have been led to the belief that some- 
thing very real is going to be done for 
them. The time has now come to carry 
that sympathy into action, and hon. 
Members must make up their minds 
that there is no use in the Government 
making any proposals which will not 
effectually deal with the question. Ican 
imagine Parliament saying to the 
erofters—‘‘ We are very sorry for you; 
we consider you a very interesting popu- 
lation ; we thought you had been ill- 
used; we promised to do a great deal 
for you; but when we came to look at 
the question practically we saw it was so 
thorny and difficult that we did not ven- 
ture to attack it seriously, and we gave 
it up as a bad job.” That would be one 
way of getting out of our engagements, 
and I do not think it would be a good 
way ; but there is still a worse way—that 
is, for us to propose to Parliament to 
pass a Bill which professes to do a great 
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vernment who brought it in and the 
Parliament who it knew quite 
well did not deal with the point of the 
situation. What is the point of the 
situation? What is the reason that 
Parliament is interested in this popula- 
tion? It is partly from respect for their 
character ; it is partly from the interest 
which everyone who travels and reads 
takes in them and the country in which 
they live; but it is, above all, that as a 
population they suffer from a very great 
grievance, which I hope is not irremedi- 
able. That grievance is that, taking the 
population of the Highlands as a whole, 
they were originally a population under 
circumstances entirely different from 
those which now exist, and that those 
circumstances were altered by no fault 
of theirs for the benefit of others, and 
that, owing to that alteration of cireum- 
stances, they are now in a very depressed 
and, what is more serious, in a very 
hopeless state. If we take the High- 
lands as they were when this population 
was collected—and I am not going into 
any questions of facts—I am not going 
into any questions of a semi-literary 
character which are so much debated— 
but I state what nobody has ever denied, 
that the mountains, whenever there was 
pasture, were grazed by sheep, and espe- 
cially by the black cattle that formed the 
wealth and sustenance of the people. 
Those cattle are now elsewhere—on the 
Northumberland moors, which are not a 
whit more fitted for grazing cattle than 
many of the Scottish hills, where they 
are in great numbers. They thrive well, 
and Northumbrians thrive very well by 
their means. But in the Highlands 
there are 2,000,000 of acres over which, 
as pasture, cattle used to graze, but 
which now are devoted entirely to the 
artificial maintenance of deer in a wild 
condition. Now, that is one cause, and 
the other cause is the consolidation into 
large sheep farms of the superior class 
of pastures which used to be grazed 
over by mixed sheep and cattle of the 
smaller owners. These small owners 
have been crushed into a corner, and are 
now in a very helpless condition, owing 
to the new uses to which the grazing 
ground of the Highlands have been put. 
This is an operation which has put a 
great, and, in some cases, an enormous 
increase of income into the pockets of 
the proprietors, and, of course, of the 
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mass of the population, whom I am sure 
no le feel more deeply for and sym- 
aeolian more with than the descendants 
of some of those very proprietors who in 
their day so greatly benefited by the 
change. The period during which the 
great uprooting of the crofters took place, 
and especially the time when they were 
deprived of their pastures wholesale, 
was between 1780 and 1820. That 
change was made for the sake of sheep 
walks. The devoting of the country to 
deer forests came later. It came at 
a time when tenants could be found 
to pay for turning into desert those 
tracts of the country, on account of the 

rowth of the enormous wealth of the 

nited Kingdom and of the United 
States of America. But of late years 
the sheep farms are not so profitable, 
and, indeed, in many cases are said to 
be of no profit at all, partly from the 
fall in the price of sheep and of wool, 
which may be called a fall of 30 and 40 
per cent respectively, partly from the 
extremely complicated system of the 
valuation of flocks, which renders every 
successive large tenant less and less able 
to take over the flocks of his predecessor, 
and partly, it is stated—and this is an 
important fact—from the belief in the 
deterioration of ground on which sheep 
unmixed with cattle have grazed, and 
especially with sheep that cannot be 
wintered on these low grounds, which 
the crofters, to a very large extent, still 
occupy; and now the deer forests are 
spreading fast at the expense of the 
sheepwalks, and also, unfortunately, at 
the expense of the poor remains of the 
crofters’ holdings. In old days the High- 
lands were very much, in a humble way, 
like what Switzerland and the Tyrol are 
now. People used to go up in summer 
to the higher lands—the younger mem- 
bers of the family, at ail events—and 
there live a life of a very healthy kind 
both for mind and body, and this kind 
of life is admirably described in a 
pamphlet entitled Zhe Crofter in History, 
published lately by one who is noto- 
riously as little likely to be prejudiced 
against the present state of things in 
the Highlands as any man who lives. I 
speak of Lord Colin Campbell. The 
utter extinction of this life is the real 
grievance of the Highlands, and side by 
side with this grievance the crofters are 
conscious of this fact—that the land 
which they still hold is held under con- 
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ditions resembling, not those of the rest 
of the Island, but resembling very closely 
those which obtained special legislation 
in Ireland. Their little holdings are not 
like the rest of the holdings in England 
and Scotland; they are not equipped by 
the landlord with all that makes them 
fit for habitation and for cultivation. 
The improvements in their holdings and 
in their houses are made by the crofters 
themselves; and there is nothing but a 
sense of duty and honour, which is very 
widely prevalent there—as among land- 
lords, I believe, in all paris of this 
Island—there is nothing except the 
sense of duty or honour which can pre- 
vent a landlord from getting rid of a 
crofter by raising his rent to an impos- 
sible sum, or simply by evicting him, 
and so depriving him of all the money 
and all the labour he has put into the 
land. But though the great majority of 
landlords have behaved admirably of 
late years, there are very serious cases 
of landlords who have raised their rents 
to an enormous extent—in one case, it 
is believed, for the purpose of selling 
the estate for a higher purchase value— 
and there are other cases in which 
crofters have been turned out neck and 
crop in considerable numbers to please 
certain tenants of the deer forests—not 
purchasers of deer forests, but tenants 
who could not be satisfied without in- 
finitely more land than any man can 
reasonably want for use. Therefore it 
was that the present Lord Advocate in- 
troduced, last year, a Bill, and admi- 
rably and fully explained it, which pro- 
posed to give the crofters fixity of tenure 
and the means of obtaining a fair rent. 
I shall not attempt to repeat—if I tried 
it I should only spoil it—the Lord Advo- 
cate’s argument. It appeared to meet 
the approbation of the House. No one 
Member of the House, as I read Hansard, 
complained of the provisions of his Bill, 
except that there was a certain amount 
of complaint of their deficiencies. We 
now propose to renew those provisions, 
and to renew the proposal of giving the 
crofter compensation for permanent im- 
provements, such as dwelling-houses, 
farm-offices, subsoil and drains, walls 
and fences, deep trenching, and clearing 
the ground in case of removal. We 
have fenced this by stating that these 
improvements must be suitable to the 
holding ; but likewise the danger to the 
landlord is fenced round by the nature 
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of the case, because there is no chance 
of the crofter making those sort of build- 
ings that are extremely nsive, either 
for the purpose of amenity or specula- 
tion, which the landlords are naturally 
very much alarmed lest an enterprizing 
tenant should make and throw on their 
hands. These provisions we once more 
recommend to the House, and we pro- 
pose tlrey should be applied to the same 
area and the same population as we pro- 
posed before. We do not purpose to 
give, any more than last year, the right 
of free sale, and for this reason—that, 
as far as this Bill is concerned, from the 
first line to the last, we do not wish to 
give the crofter anything which he and 
his ancestors had not, and undoubtedly 
had not, in old days. The crofter, un- 
like the Llrish tenant, never had by law 
or custom this power of selling his 
croft; and we regard it not for the pre- 
sent, still less for the future, advantage 
either of him or the district in which he 
lives that he should have it now. But 
fair rents and fixity of tenure by them- 
selves will go a very long way towards 
meeting the claim of the crofters as re- 
cognized by Parliament. When Parlia- 
ment passed a Resolution in favour of 
remedial measures, the Resolution, as 
far as I read it to the House, specially 
and pointedly referred to the Report of 
the Royal Commission, and the whole 
gist of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion lies in the recommendation that the 
crofter shall have an extension of land. 
We sent out, at great expense to the 
country and at great inconvenience and 
sacrifice to themselves, a Commission of 
experienced and responsible gentlemen 
most representative of all interests—we 
sent them to the Highlands, and, of 
course, we may treat their Report as 
waste paper; but if we do not treat it 
thus we must find out some means to 
carry into practice its most vital recom- 
mendations. These recommendations 
are, first, that the holding of the crofter 
should in no case further be arbitrarily 
diminished ; and, in the next place, that, 
under certain conditions, the holding 
should be considerably and compulsorily 
increased, and the method of that in- 
crease is very carefully and minutely 
pointed out. I will trouble the House 
to listen to a few passages from the 
Report of the Commission, which I shall 
condense as far as possible. These are 
the important recommendations— 
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“ The occupiers in an a should 
have the right to claim from proprietor an 
enlargement of the existing townships in re- 
gard to arable land and common pasture in 
virtue of a resolution adopted by not less than 
two-thirds of the occupiers, and to record their 
claim with the Sheriff Clerk of the county in 
which the township is situated. 

“Tn case the proprietor should not, within 
the period of one year from the presentation of 
the claim, come to a voluntary settlement with 
the occupiers claiming enlargement, the Sheriff 
Substitute should investigate the grounds of the 
claim ; and if he finds it to be well founded, he 
shall record the township as an over-crowded 
township, and the claim as a reasonable claim. 

“In this case the proprietor should be held 
liable to grant to the existing township an in- 
crease of arable ground, or hill pasture, or both, 
subject to the following conditions : — 

“The enlargement should only be claimed 
from lands contiguous to the existing town- 
ships, or contiguous to another township, or 
other townships contiguous to the first, which 
shall combine to make the claim for the benefit 
of all. The land claimed shall be in the occu- 
pancy either of the proprietor or his tenant. 

“ No holding should be subject to diminution 
for enlargement of a township unless it exceeds 
a certain stipulated amount in annual agricul- 
tural-value—say £100—without the voluntary 
assent of the proprietor. The aggregate value 
of the land assigned for the enlargement of a 
township or townships should not amount to 
more than one-third of the annual agricultural 
value of the holding from which it is taken 
when the annual value of the diminished hold- 
ing is below £150 ; to more than one-half when 
the annual value is above £150, and below 
£300 ; and to more than two-thirds when the 
annual value of’ the holding is above £300, 
without the voluntary assent of the proprietor.” 


Then this is most important— 

“The enlargement awarded to an existing 
township shall not be used for the creation of a 
greater number of holdings than existed in the 
township previously, but only for the develop- 
ment, inprovement, and transfer of existing 


’ 


holdings. 


Then they go on to say— 


“In no case should the claim of the existing 
townships to enlargement extend to the acqui- 
sition of more land than would be suflicient to 
raise the average annual value of holdings in 
the townships to a specified sum—say £15— 
without the voluntary assent of the proprietor. 

“The claims of an existing township to an 
enlargement of area should not be allowed unless 
satisfactory proof be adduced before the Sheriff 
that the occupiers of the townships concerned 
are able to use the additional area of arable 
ground profitably, and can stock the additional 
area of hill pasture. 

‘The rent of arable ground, and of common 
pasture assigned to an existing township by way 
of enlargement, should be paid by valuation, 
one valuer being nominated by the proprietor, 
and the other by the township, reserving to the 
Sheriff the power to nominate an oversman when 
the valuers fail to agree.” 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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The last essential recommendation is 
that in assigning land for the 

ment of an existing township there 
should be no infraction of an existing 
contract or lease without the free assent 
of the parties concerned ; but in future 
such contracts or leases should be framed 
subject to the statutory claims of town- 
ships. The Commission then goes on 
to argue that, economically as well as 
socially, this would be to the advantage— 
very slightly indeed in any case to the pe- 
cuniary disadvantage—of the landlords, 
and ends by saying that in most cases— 

‘‘ Our proposal, translated into practice, would 

simply mean a moderate restoration of the hill 
pasture which the grandfathers of the existing 
hamlet enjoyed 60 years ago.”’ 
Now, this is the idea of the Royal Com- 
mission, and the manner in which the 
practical recognition should be made of 
the right which the crofters once en- 
joyed. If the Commission had pre- 
pared such a measure as this with re- 
gard to extensive common grazing 
grounds for the Lothians, or for the 
Eastern Counties of England, it would 
have been a restitution in no sense, as 
they call it; it would have been an ex- 
propriation, pure and simple, in the case 
of these common grazing grounds ; but, 
as applied to the parishes of the High- 
lands of Scotland, these parishes were, 
to use the words of this Bill— 

“ There are at the commencement of this Act, 
or have been within 80 years prior thereto, 
holdings consisting of arable land, held with 
the right of pasturage in common with others.” 
The proposal of the Commissioners is, if 
ever there was one, based on, and limited 
to, the special and local circumstances of 
the districts to which this Bill is intended 
to apply. Well, Sir, this proposal has 
been before the world for two years, and 
there is no sign of any great body of 
public opinion against it. Everybody— 
almost everybody—seems to agree that 
the crofters should have more land ; but 
how is it to be carried out? The best 
mode of all would be by agreement be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, and 
that has been pointed to by the meeting 
of landlords, to which such frequent 
reference has been made; but, in order 
to bring this about in the case of all 
landlords, good and bad, there must be 
in the background some compulsion on 
the part of the State, and the real test 
of the virtue of a compulsory Bill is the 
extent to which it encourages and leads 
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to voluntary agreements. Now, as re- 
gards such compulsion, the first method 
that occurs to people who have touched 
this question is that of compulsory sale 
to the State, which they shall proceed 
to let to the crofter; and the next is 
compulsory sale to the crofter, who 
should borrow money from the State, 
which he is to repay by instalments. 
But I am bound to say that I, for one, 
do not feel justified in calling upon the 
general taxpayer to pay money or to 
risk his credit for the sake of a High- 
land population any more than for any 
other section of the population of any 
part of the United Kingdom. The pro- 
ceedings which have placed the Highland 
crofter in his present position are not the 
work of the State. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and ‘‘Oh!”?|} Ido not agree with hon. 
Members who cry out. They were not 
done for the benefit of the State. The 
State may or may not have done wrong 
in permitting them, but they were in- 
dividual acts done for individual profit. 
It would be just as hard to tax the 
labourer of Warwickshire in order to 
give common grazings to the crofter of 
Inverness-shire, as it would be to tax 
the crofter of Inverness-shire to estab- 


lish compulsory allotments for tie la- 


bourer of Warwickshire. Then we 
come to another matter which has been 
brought into a feasible and intelligible 
shape by the labours of the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Sutherlandshire 
(the Marquess of Stafford) and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeenshire 
(Dr. Farquharsen). The noble Lord 
proposes to give to the Local Authority 
the power of expropriating pieces of 
land which, in their judgment, it may 
be of advantage to add to the hold- 
ings of the crofters, and to make ad- 
vances to the crofters for the purpose of 
buying out the landlord or compelling 
him to sell from moneys raised on the 
security of the rates. That is a very 
inadequate description of the Bill of the 
noble Marquess, which is as carefully 
and ably elaborated as it is inspired by a 
great, humane, and broad spirit. It is 
very unfair to criticize the measure 
which the noble Marquess has not the 
opportunity of explaining and defending, 
so I will say nothing whatever about 
that Bill except in its praise, and I will 
state to the House, as a general argu- 
ment, why we do not propose to cali on 
the Local Authority, at any rate, at pre- 
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sent. The existing Local Authorities 
in the North of Scotland seem to us 
entirely unsuited for the purpose, and 
the Local Authority of the future is still 
in the future, while the needs and the 
claims of the crofters are in the present, 
and the Resolution of Parliament by 
which we are bound is already 18 
months old. The existing Local Autho- 
rities are the Commissioners of Supply, 
the Parochial Boards, and the School 
Boards. Theyare all Bodiesconstituted 
for special purposes, with funds appro- 
priated to special purposes, and tho- 
roughly unfitted for the duties which 
important and entensive land operations 
entail. The Commissioners of Supply, 
who are the nearest approach to a l 
Authority for general purposes, are in 
the Highlands, roughly speaking, all 
landlords, and they deal with the assess- 
ment which is raised from landlords 
alone; and to ask them to pay for the 
carrying out of these operations, and to 
superintend the carrying out of these 
operations, would be a proposal the 
refutation of which does not require 
serious argument. The nature of the 
Body that will replace the Commis- 
sioners of Supply is still, as I say, hidden 
in the future ; every hon. Member of the 
House knows quite as much as I do as to 
what it will ultimately be. In order to 
deal with this question we cannot wait 
for the reform of Local Government, 
and we are not prepared to rely on the 
existing Local Authorities, nor are we 
prepared to burden the rates, or the 
credit of the rates, with the financial 
operations of a system of compulsory 
purchase. Whatever may be done in 
other districts, we cannot take that 
course here. These Highland parishes 
have in many cases a very low valuation 
per head indeed. The rates are paid 
with extreme difficulty, with a difficulty 
which excites grave anxiety in the Board 
of Supervision and in the Education 
Department at Dover House. Now, 
there are Highland parishes in which 
the valuation per head is 16s. 4d., 
l4s. 2d., 198. 4d., £1 98., and £1 10s. 
In Skye the average valuation is, I sup- 
pose, about 50s., and meanwhile the 
rates in two parishes in these parts 
amount, in one case, to 6s. 7d. in the 
pound, and in the other to 9s. 4d. in the 
pound. Well, in four Lowland rural 
parishes which I take at mere hazard, I 
find the valuation per head is respectively 
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£11, £9, £14 and £10, and, obviously, 
an operation which can be discussed 
with regard to such rich parishes as 
these is beyond all discussion when we 
come to the poor parishes in the High- 
lands. There is no middle class, there 
is no general public there. The rates 
fall, either upon the landlord who is to 
be bought out, or upon the crofter for 
whose benefit the landlord is to be 
bought out, or upon other crofters who 
are more lucky than their fellows. We 
cannot ask Parliament to still further 
burden these overburdened and not very 
highly-organized districts with a finan- 
cial operation which it is quite beyond 
their power to deal with. Now, one 
course, and one only, remains, and that is 
to carry out the recommendatiuns of the 
Commission in the manner in which, 
after reading and re-reading the Report 
with all the attention I can give, I am 
satisfied that the writer of those para- 
graphs must have had in mind. Those 
paragraphs point to compulsion, and 
they point to leasing; and, after think- 
ing the matter over and over again, 
we have come to the conclusion that 
under strict conditions, and within strict 
limitations, compulsory leasing will 
alone meet the case of the crofters and 
settle the question in a manner that 
can be called a settlement. This is a 
Bill, as I said, founded strictly on the 
historical and local circumstances of a 
very peculiar district. We do not want 
to make the crofter a possessor or 
landed proprietor. He and his ancestors 
never have been landed proprietors or 
possessors ; but they claim the right of 
grazing acertain number of sheep and 
cattle on the higher pastures on pay- 
ment of a certain rent. Without that 
right neither he nor they could live, 
and we propose to put the genuine 
crofter, with a genuine holding, in pos- 
session of that right. The operation of 
the Bill is strictly confined to those 
parishes where that right existed within 
the lifetime of persons many of whom 
are still alive. In those parishes it 
shall becompetent foran authority which 
I shall describe, to accept the application 
of a certain number of crofters who can- 
not obtain the right of grazing by 
agreement with their landlord, and ar- 
range with them a right of common 
grazing on the payment of an adequate 
rent. We surround this operation with 
all the safeguards proposed by the Com- 
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mission, by which the interests of the 
landlord and others are guarded, and 
the benefit of the crofter is strictly 
limited. I do not pro to repeat 
those safeguaids to a House which has 
listened io me with such kind attention. 
I will simply ask the House to call them 
back by an effozt of memory; but they 
are all inserted in the Bill. We pro- 
pose, however, to apply one very im- 
portant safeguard and limitation besides 
those applied by the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners proposed to apply 
compulsory powers to arable land; but 
we stop before that point. We propose 
to leave the crofter’s potatoes, barley, 
and oats just where they are now, unless 
the landlord voluntarily enlarges his 
arable holding. Diminutions of sepa- 
rate crofts have undoubtedly occurred 
in too many instances; but the system 
has not been general and what I may 
call wholesale, like the deprivation of 
the grazing rights. Those grazing rights 
we feel bound to do our best to re-estab- 
lish, and that is as far as we feel justified 
in going. Well, Sir, what are the au- 
thorities to whom these complicated and 
extremely onerous arrangements will be 
committed? In their Bill of last year, 
the Government placed the fixing of rent 
and the ascertaining of tenure in the 
hands of valuers. The noble Marquess 
the Member for Sutherlandshire (the 
Marquess of Stafford) proposes a Land 
Court which, roughly speaking, is, he will 
allow me to say, nothing more or less 
than the Sheriff. The Government is of 
opinion that the important administra- 
tive and executive powers which are 
created by this Bill could not be in- 
trusted to a judicial officer appointed for 
general judicial purposes; and, indeed, 
highly as I rate the public spirit and 
industry of the Scottish Sheriffs, some 
of whom I am proud to know intimately, 
I doubt if they would or could be ex- 
ew to undertake the duties imposed 

y the Bill in addition to their present 
duties. The mere number of the cases 
relating to tenure and rent would be 
great. In Ireland there are 500,000 
tenants, and 125,000 fair rents have 
already been fixed, and there have been 
85,000 agreements out of Court. In the 
Highland district to which this Bill re- 
fers there are about 40,000 holdings, 
and I should think that of these about 
25,000 are held by crofters who would 
come under this Bill. On the Irish 
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analogy it is probable that 6,000 fair 
rents would have to be fixed, and that 
would be far too large to lay upon the 
Sheriffs. Now, we propose to institute 
a Commission of three members who 
may sit separately, thereby avoiding the 
greatest practical inconvenience of the 
Irish Courts. The Commissioners would 
call in valuers as assessors, in order to 
give them the advantage of local know- 
ledge; but these valuers would not 
have a voice in the decisions. We have 
an earnest hope that, with so fair a tri- 
bunal in prospect, the landlords and 
tenants may in a great number of in- 
stances come to an agreement which will 
be satisfactory to both parties without 
going before the Commission, and the 
5th clause of our Bill will give every 
facility for this spontaneous operation. 
We propose to appoint this authority 
for a limited time; and when the Local 
Authority is set up it will be well to 
consider whether the administrative 
duties should be transferred to it ; but 
it is quite obvious that the fixing of rents 
eannot possibly be intrusted to an elective 
body, however constituted. I have care- 
fully studied the speeches which were 
made in the last Parliament by the hon. 


Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) und the other 
Members who took exception to what 
they thought the defects of the Bill of 


last year. There was complaint that no 
means had been taken to put a stop to 
the arbitrary extension of deer forests 
at the expense of what remains of the 
crofters’ grazing grounds. Now, the 
best guarantee against that in most cases 
is the kindly and generous character of 
many—certainly of all those owners or 
occupiers of deer forests with whom I 
have the honour to be acquainted, who 
have spent enormous sums of money for 
the benefit of the population by whom 
they are surrounded. But all the ten- 
ants and owners of forests are not 
of the same character; and in some 
cases, undoubtedly, there have been 
very grave and cruel encroachments. 
But anyone who has followed my expla- 
nation will allow that in this Bill no 
such provision is necessary. When an 
effective tribunal exists which is to give 
compensation for rights taken away in 
old days, I think we shall have heard 
the last of those ‘‘pet lamb” cases 
which have been the scandal of the 
Highlands of late years. But, undoubt- 
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edly, the present condition of these 
forests, which are in some cases the 
greatest abuse that ever was trated 
under the name of authority or — has 
largely necessitated the legislation which 
we now have before us. I speak as a 
sportsman—not a very skilful one, per- 
haps, but certainly as keen a one as any 
man in the House of my years—and I 
am bound to say that the selfish absorp- 
tion by one man of all the pleasure, all 
the happiness, all the advantage which 
is to be got out of seven deer forests, 
covering a space of at least 135,000 
acres—and I think I have understated 
the fact—with all the degradation and 
humiliation of his small neighbours, and 
the humiliation of the servants whom he 
employs—and I am speaking of a par- 
ticular man — excites in me feelings 
which I certainly very much prefer not 
to express in words, but to embody in 
the proposals of legislation which I now 
lay before the House. It is not as if I 
was asking the House to set up an ideal 
state of society. Those who have seen 
the village of Garth, in Glen Lyon, which 
is the property of an hon. Member of 
this House, and which is the old High- 
land state of society, with the hillside 
above, the valley of green land below, 
with not a stone loose upon it, and the 
cattle and sheep grazing up to the 
sky-line as far as they can be seen 
from the holdings, and above those 
holdings a ground where you can 
shoot 20 brace of grouse a-day as a 
minimum, following them with do, 

—those who have seen this may justly 
compare it with the most beautiful ob- 
jects that one sees in the valleys of the 
Oberland in Switzerland. And if they 
compared this scene with those vast 
tractsin Inverness-shire and Ross-shire, 
with its population of hired gillies, on 
which no tourist, no shepherd, no Re- 
venue officer, can set foot, they might 
well ask whether legislation comes one 
hour too soon to save the most beautiful 
part of our Highlands from desolation 
and demoralization. With regard to 
the interest of the landlord I wish to say 
one word. One great cause of the failure 
of the sheep walks is that it is almost 
impossible satisfactorily to graze the 
land in summer unless you have the 
wintering below. Well, that wintering 
below belongs to a very great extent to 
the crofters already, and evidently can- 
not now be taken from them, and land- 
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lords are beginning to see that it is for 
their interest that the same people who 
have the wintering below should havethe 


summer pastures above. The noble Mar- | pe 


quess the Member for Sutherlandshire 
(the Marquess of Stafford) mentions the 
rating of deer forests and grouse grounds 
in the hands of owners, and he likewise 
nee to make deer ground game, 
so that the crofter may shoot them when 
he finds them on his arable land. I do 
not want to argue those questions now. 
We have not introduced them into our 
Bill, because we wish to make our Bill 
strictly applicable only to the crofter 
parishes, and not to introduce into it any 
measure of general application. And 
now I should like to say one word as to 
the other recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, and as to the way in which 
they have been met both by the late 
Government and by the present Govern- 
ment. In those districts to which the 
2 from no fault of theirs, have 

en pushed, it is by fishing, and by 
fishing alone, that the best friends of 
the Highlander know that he can be 
made a man of, and to make fishing pro- 
fitable an improvement of communi- 
cation, postal and telegraphic, is quite 
essential. The Commissioners say— 

“The defects of the mail service are most 
coyenest in North Uist, Benbecula, South Uist, 
and Barra.” 


In order to remedy some of these defects, 
the following arrangements have been 
sanctioned by the Postmaster General 
as from the Ist of March:—A mail 
cket service will be established from 
ban to Coll, Tiree, Lochboisdale, and 
Castlebay ; the packet will make three 
trips a-week, and will leave Oban at 
1.15 p.m. (after the arrival of the Lon- 
don night mail), from May 15th to 
August 3lst, and at 7.30 a.m. during 
the remainder of the year. Should the 
Company for trading purposes hereafter 
extend the voyages of the packet to Loch- 
maddy, the Department will have the 
right of forwarding mails to and from 
that port. In regard to telegraphic ex- 
tension, the Commissioners reeommended 
that a wire should be carried at once to 
Castlebay, Sutherland, Lewis, Shetland, 
and South Ronaldshay, in Orkney. Since 
this recommendation telegraphic com- 
munication has been extended to Castle- 
bay, Barra; St. Mary’s, Barra ; St. Mar- 
et’s ems Orkney; Reaywick and 
aila Sound, Shetland. As it is impos- 
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sible to obtain the ordinary guarantees 
from these poor iocalities, the Treas 

give a special grant in aid of £500 for a 
riod of two or three years, in order 
to enable the Post Office to complete 
this important and necessary work, in 
addition to the annual sum of £1,000 
provided in the Fishery Board Esti- 
mates out of the surplus herring brand 
fees. In illustration of the usefulness 


of this telegraphic communication, the . 


Fishery Board mentioned in their last 
Report that the fishermen of the South 
Isles, where no fishing was going on, 
got information by telegram that her- 
rings had appeared in the North Isles, 
and, proceeding there, landed in one 
week £1,800 worth of fish. Without 
the telegraph this fish would not have 
been got. Likewise, for the purposes of 
scientific investigation by the Fishery 
Board, the Treasury have given during 
the last two years the sum of £1,500; 
and this year they have given £2,000, 
to include experiments as to beam trawl- 
ing for the benefit of the fishermen. 
Now, there is one form of assistance to 
a fisherman which is preferable to any 
other, and when we are in Committee 
we shall be ready to consider it care- 
fully. Everyone who has been con- 
nected with Scotland, knows that there 
are many ways in which public money 
may be given and lent, which brings 
no benefit either to him who gives cr to 
him who receives. I learned very much 
in Ireland; and the pleasantest lesson 
which I learned was that the small loans 
to the honest and experienced fishermen 
are better paid than any other of any 
sort or kind, and do more good to those 
to whom they are lent. While I was 
there I was able, with the assistance of 
the Irish Members, and especially of one 
hon. Member whom I am glad to see 
back in the last day or: two—the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Blake)—to put these funds in a more 
accessible shape. The Irish Reprodue- 
tive Loan Fund and the Sea Fisheries 
Fund served between them all the mari- 
time counties of Ireland, with a capital 
of not more than £70,000 or £80,000. 
The money is lent on short terms 
for the purchase of good boats and 
the equipment of nets. The amount of 
good done is enormous, and the arrears 
outstanding are quite insignificant. If 
the fishermen of the Western Isles and 
Coast had access to such a fund, they 
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would not see the fish taken before their 
very eyes by people from a distance. 
I should have liked to have supported 
my observations with a statement of 
what has been done by the attentive 
and judicious benevolence of Sir Regi- 
nald and Lady Cathcart in the High- 
Jands, in which they own property, which 
is a most remarkable proof of the 
enormous benefit which judiciously-dis- 
posed loans will do to bold, enter- 
prizing and industriousfishermen. Well, 
when we get into Committee, the Go- 
vernment would like to discuss and 
would be glad to see their way to 
lacing, under the charge of the Fishery 
Board under certain conditions, a fund, 
it may be small, resembling closely those 
funds which have succeeded so well in 
Ireland, and which will enable the 
fishermen of the West to utilize the 
best source of wealth which their region 
offers. And now, Sir, the House is in 
possession of the proposals of the Go- 
vernment as far as I am competent to 
explain them, and I am only doubtful 
in what direction I should appeal in 
order to recommend them to hon. Mem- 
bers. If I apologize for them as too 
sweeping, I know there are many Mem- 
bers who will say they do not go far 
enough, and if I claim that they are the 
very utmost we can be expected to give, 
I shall be told by others they go a great 
deal too far. I do not apologize for 
them. They are not intended to bea 
political compromise. They are pre- 
sented to the we as proposals which, 
according to our earnest and humble 
conviction, are right in themselves, and 
which, if accepted all round in the spirit 
in which they are offered, will settle, 
and ought to settle, a burning question. 
I think that the more hon. Members 
examine all the alternative proposals the 
more they will edmit that none of the 
alternatives are really worth adopting. 
There are other schemes which look 
better on paper and sound better in 
speech ; but I believethis, and this alone, 
will work, unless Parliament is pre- 
pared— which I hope it is not—to buy 
up this district of the Highlands out of 
the taxes, and divide it amongst the 
masses of the Western Highlands. We 
have adopted the spirit, and almost the 
letter, of the plans and recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, a Commission 
which was appointed at the instance of 
Parliament ; and we have put those 
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plans into a shape in which alone, as 
we maintain, they can by any possibility 
be brought into practical operation. 
The Commissioners say— 

“ The land agitation of the Highlands is not 
likely to pass away without some adjustment of 
the claims of occupiers acceptable to the greater 
number who are not yet possessed with extra- 


vagant expectations.” 

And their opinion is amply confirmed 
by the police and the official Reports, 
which it is frequently my duty very 
carefully to read. Such an adjustment, 
in our opinion, we offer to the House ; 
and as a Minister who, by dear-bought 
experience, knows the nature and the 
symptoms and the conditions and the 
consequences of agrarian agitation, and 
who has now command of exceptional 
sources of information about the social 
condition, present and prospective, of 
the Western Highlands, I solemnly 
warn and intreat hon. Members not to 
reject our Bill without very careful con- 
sideration. On my responsibility as 
Minister for Scotland, a very different 
responsibility from what I was aware of 
when I took that post—though that only 
makes the post more acceptable in my 
eyes—I ask the House to approach this 
measure in the belief that when they 
have given it a calm and thorough con- 
sideration they will discover it to be a 
just measure, a practical measure, and, 
what is almost as important, a measure 
not ore whit stronger than is necessa 
to effect the objects which we have all 
so long had in common. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the tenure of Land 
by Crofters in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, and for other purposes relating 
thereto.” —(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. MACFARLANE: Mr. Speaker, 
I have, in common with all other Mem- 
bers of the House, listened with the 
greatest interest to the able and lucid 
speech just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Scotland (Mr. 
Trevelyan). In the apes words 
of his speech he begged hon. Members 
who are interested in this question not 
to reject the Bill without serious con- 
sideration. I can assure him that I, for 


one, will not reject any Bill, however 
small, without very serious considera- 


tion. It is neither usual, nor is it de- 
sirable, that on the stage of the intro- 
duction of a Bill there should be any- 
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thing like minute criticism of its provi- 
sions. I rise only for the purpose of saying 
that while I am abie to express some 
satisfaction, I am sorry I am also obliged 
to express extreme disappointment at 
the measure proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
has tried to draw a distinction between 
the position of these poor tenants in 
Scotland and the poor tenants in Ire- 
land. Now, I am not able to recognize 
any distinction except in favour of the 
case of the Scottish tenants. If there is 
a difference it is a difference in favour 
of the rights of the tenants of Scotland. 
I am sorry to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to adopt the proposal of 
last year to confine the operation of the 
Bill to what he is pleased to call certain 
erofting parishes in the Highlands of 
Scotland. This is, to me, patchwork 
legislation. First of all, certain parishes 
are to be selected, and the Land Act is 
to apply to them and to no other parishes. 
It is pot my duty to speak on behalf of 
the Lowland districts of Scotland—they 
have Representatives of their own; but 
I can see no reason in the world why an 
Act which is to apply to Argyllshire, 
Inverness-shire, and Ross-shire should 
not be equally applicable to Aberdeen- 
shire, Ayrshire, and Perthshire; indeed, 
to the whole of Scotland. But it is for 
the hon. Gentlemen who represent these 
constituencies to press their claims to be 
included in the Act. I understand there 
are more of the class of population 
commonly called crofters in Aberdeen- 
shire than even in Inverness-shire ; 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated, he proposes to limit the opera- 
tion of the Bill to the counties enume- 
rated in the Schedule of the Bill of last 
year. In that Bill Aberdeenshire, Ayr- 
shire, and Perthshire were omitted. 
Let hon. Members who represent those 
constituencies bring their case forward 
when the Bill gets into Committee. 
Special reference has been made to 
deer forests, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man has endeavoured to show that it 
was by the operation of natural laws, 
over which human beings have no con- 
trol, that the Highlands had been 
brought into the condition in which 
they are now. I deny that proposition, 
and maintain that it is by the action of 
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says that the general taxpayer is not re- 
sponsible; but I say that the taxpayer 
is a continuing quantity, and that he is 
responsible; so that if the right hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to put his hand 
in his pocket I shall support him. I am 
glad to hear that he is so careful of the 
fishing population of the Highlands. 
Why is he not so for those who work on 
the land? Assistance is as essential for 
them as it is for the poor tenants of Ire- 
land; and, although there are points of 
difference, I deny that there is any just 
distinction to be made between the 
claims of the two. I am glad, however, 
that something is being proposed ; but 
I wish it was a more thorough and com- 
plete measure, for I assure the right 
hon. Gentleman, with the deepest re- 
gret, that I am perfectly certain that 
the measure he has proposed, passed 
even in its integrity through this House 
and “another place,” will not satisfy 
the Scottish people nor settle this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RAMSAY: I am sorry that the 
first duty of the Secretary for Scotland 
has been to introduce a Bill which, so far 
as the distressed districts of Scotland aro 
concerned, must prove illusive. It con- 
tains no provision fitted to alleviate the 
distress of the population in those dis- 
tricts, and that they are deeply distressed 
no one knows better than Ido. That the 
right hon. Gentleman should have made 
no provision for removing part of the 
people from the congested districts, nor 
any suggestion as to how their dis- 
tress can be alleviated, constitutes, in 
my opinion, a very grave defect in the 
proposal now made to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot be 
expected to be intimately acquainted 
with these districts. But I have been 
long acquainted with them; I am an 
owner of land within the area affected by 
this measure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to the fact that grazing 
lands were held in common in the High- 
lands. But I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, that if he has leisure to in- 
vestigate that question farther, he will 
find that there was not a county of Scot- 
land in which, at the beginning of the 
— century, grazing lands were not 

eld in common by several tenants as 


they are now in the Highlands. I think 


wicked human laws that the Highlands | provision should be made in the Bill for 


of Scotland have been brought to that 


the alleviation of distress in places where 


condition. The right hon. Gentleman | the population has largely in 


Alr. Macfarlane 
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beyond the means of subsistence, and 
where no new industry has been intro- 
‘duced. It is in those districts where 
the distress prevails. The population 
of Lews is 25,500 at the present time, 
and the whole net agricultural rental 
does not amount to more than £10,000, 
or about £2 per family, amongst 
about 5,000 families. If I am cor- 
rect in this—and I challenge any man 
who knows the district to say I am 
not—I say it is impossible that there 
can be anything like comfort for the 
population on that area. I do not wish 
to take up the time of the House now. 
We shall have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bill in detail when we get 
it into Committee, and I shall then bring 
under the notice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggestions, which I shall make 
as Amendments, for the relief of the dis- 
tress which prevails among the people 
of Long Island and Skye. The con- 
dition of the people there is deserving of 
earnest consideration, because they lie 
under peculiar difficulties produced by 
their exclusive knowledge of the Gaelic 
language— difficulties of a kind which no 
man who has not been among them can 
form any accurate opinion. I have 
great respect for the Gentlemen who 
now constitute Her Majesty’s Ministry ; 
but I know not one among them who 
has any knowledge of these districts, or 
any knowledge of the condition of agri- 
culture there, or who has ever been 
practically acquainted with them. I 
think, therefore, my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for Scotland is under a 
great disadvantage in having to deal 
with this question ; and if my right hon. 
Friend has been guided by information 
in this matter, 1 feel that he has ob- 
tained it from tainted sources, and 
legislation upon that foundation cannot 
be of service. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: Sir, I 
have listened with great attention to the 
speech in which my right hon. Friend 
introduced this measure—a measure 
which, so far as concerns the people of 
Scotland and the Members of this House 
who have undertaken to represent them, 
is second in importance to no measure 
which it is probable will occupy the 
consideration of the present Parliament. 
Sir, I do not wish to enter into any 
criticism of the Bill, which I have not 
yet had an opportunity of examining. 
I have said that I listened with great 
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interest to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, with a great deal of which, 
especially the closing part of it, I most 
heartily concur. I most heartily concur 
with my right hon. Friend in the opi- 
nion which he indicated rather than ex- 
pressed, that the rights of property were 
more in danger from those who abused 
than from those who attacked them. I 
have regretted as much as anyone can 
possibly regret the course which has 
been pursued by some so-called sports- 
men in my native land. They have 
assumed to themselves the title of sports- 
men; but I think the more appropriate 
description of them would be that of 
game dealers. They descend even a 
little lower in the social scale than that, 
because, if all the tales are true of the 
dark deeds perpetrated in some of the 
Islands, they have descended to the level 
of butchers. As I said, I intend no 
criticism of this measure to-night; but 
as my right hon. Friend has founded 
his arguments in support of the Bill 
almost exclusively upon the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission— 
and I agree with him that it would be 
most unfortunate if those recommenda- 
tions were not followed speedily by legis- 
lation—I should like to ask him why he 
omitted from his speech all reference to 
one of the recommendations upon which 
the Commissioners laid especial stress— 
I mean to that remedial proposal which 
is contained in their Report for dealing 
with those districts where the popula- 
tion has for some time past exceeded the 
means of support? In the matter of 
emigration the Commissioners speak in 
no dubious terms; they refer, of course, 
to the unwillingness of the crofter to 
enigrate—and, Sir, attachment to one’s 
home and native land is always credit- 
able to the people of a country—but 
from the time when our common father, 
Adam, left the Garden of Eden, in obedi- 
ence to behests which had to be obeyed, 
emigration has been the lot of man. 
The Commissioners say that however 
much they may deplore the necessity 
which compels from time to time por- 
tions of the population of a country to 
leave that country, still they recog- 
nize that it is inevitable, and a law 
which must be obeyed. At the same 
time, the Commissioners said that they 
recognized that emigration was a hard- 
ship, and that it is not resorted to with- 
out compulsion. But we must also take 
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this into account. They say that they 
are— 

“Inclined to think that the prevailing land 
agitation has not been without considerable 
influence in prompting the expressed dislike to 
emigration, and they hope that when over- 

pulation is clearly shown under any distri- 
Potion of land that can take place, and when 
they are satisfied that those who remain at 
home will be cared for, the aversion to emigra- 
tion will disappear.”’ 

The Commissioners dwell upon this 
question at considerable length, and 
they conclude their recommendation as 
to emigration by saying that they be- 
lieve that emigration, properly con- 
ducted, is an indispensable remedy for 
the condition of some parts of the High- 
lands and Islands; and they strongly 
recommend that, in connection with any 
measures which may be framed for im- 
proving the condition of the crofters and 
cottars, such provision should be made 
as they have indicated for assisting emi- 
gration, both by State advances and by 
State direction. Well, Sir, when we 
have a recommendation couched in such 
very strong and clear terms, it is some- 
what puzzling to know why no reference 
to this portion of the Report is made in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend. 
When we consider that there are large 
portions of our Colonies which are crying 
out for population—Colonies whose Go- 
vernments are willing to give every fa- 
cility, pecuniary and otherwise, to Colo- 
nists, why is it that we insist on the re- 
maining at home, to their own detri- 
ment, of the surplus population? We 
have by our adoption of an unrestricted 
system of Free Trade—and that is a 
question upon which I am very far from 
wishing to enter at present—brought to 
bear upon the population of this country, 
who depend upon agriculture, conditions 
which are very different indeed from 
those in which agriculture was first 
adopted in thess regions; and when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland avows that his case is based, 
first upon the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and next upon the his- 
tory, nay, almost upon the archeology, 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, I want to know why it is that 
these conditions are left entirely out of 
sight—the new conditions and the keen 
competition to which agriculture is ex- 
posed, and the recommendations which 
are contained with reference to emigra- 
tion in the Report of the Royal Com- 


Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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mission? I will not ask the House to 
listen to any further remarks of mine 
upon this subject to-night; but I trust 
that it will not be lost sight of, in 
the consideration of this question, that 
emigration, not necessarily State-aided, 
but State-directed emigration, has pre- 
sented itself to those who performed the 
duty of examining this great and press- 
ing question, as one of the most ready, 
one of the most beneficial, and one of 
the most accessible means of relief to a 
population distressed by no fault of their 
own. 

Dr. CAMERON: Sir, I shall not 
oceupy the attention of the House for 
more than a few minutes with the few ob- 
servations I have to make. I must say, 
after listening to the speech of the Se- 
cretary for Scotland, that if my right 
hon. Friend is under the impression that 
the measure he proposes will be a settle- 
ment of this question for all eternity, or 
even for a few years, I think he is much 
mistaken. I think we who are interested 
in seeing justice done in this matter 
should take all we can get; but as to 
regarding the Bill as a settlement, that, 
I think, is altogether illusory. In the 
first place, I should like to know whe- 
ther my right hon. Friend does not in- 
tend to do something to prevent the 
further appropriation of commons in 
Shetland? There is no reference in the 
Bill to that subject, although it is dealt 
with in the Report of the Commissioners. 
Then with regard to deer forests. I 
listened with great pleasure to the re- 
marks of my right hon. Friend; but it 
appears to me both disappointing and 
illogical that both my right hon. Friend 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir William Harcourt) should last year 
have denounced the evil, and now take 
no steps to remedy it. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the conduct 
of certain proprietors with regard to 
deer forests. I do not know whether it 
was owing to a slip, but I hope so, that 
he omitted to tell the House what legis- 
lative measures are to be taken to deal 
with that subject; but I trust that he 
intends to take some steps, and not 
merely to allow his indignation to evapo- 
rate in empty words. Is it proposed that 
nothing shall be done for the crofters 
so far as arable land is concerned? 
If you leave them in their present con- 
dition, they are liable to evictions, and 
in that case they have no means of keep- 
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ing themselves. I should like to have 
some information on that point, as also 
upon others of great importance. I ask 
my right hon. Friend what is intended 
to be done about the right to notice, 
and in the matter of arrears? And I 
oint out that the whole of the subjects 
love been fully touched upon in the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners. 
Then, again, there is the case of the 
cottars. The Report contains a number 
of suggestions for the benefit of the 
cottars, and I have not heard throughout 
the whole of the speech of the right. hon. 
Gentleman that one suggestion for their 
benefit has been adopted. Sir, I ima- 
gine that the discontent in the High- 
lands can never be removed until the 
case of the cottars is, to some extent, 
grappled with in the same way as that 
of the crofters. Then there is another 
matter quite within the scope of the 
Bill, and which seems to have received 
no attention—that is the improvement 
of communications. The Report of the 


Commission contained numerous refer- 
ences to instances in which crofters are 
compelled to pay high rates for the 
maintenance of roads, when they live, 
perhaps, 20 miles from the roads. This, 


say, is a point which, in any Bill en- 
titled to be regarded as an efficient mea- 
sure, must be dealt with. Then I must 
remind the House that the right hon. 
Gentleman has told us nothing about the 
right to heather, sea-ware, and things of 
thatsort, which are required bythe people 


of these districts. I should be very glad | 


also if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) will give us some information 
as to when it is proposed to go on with 
the second reading of the Bill. Of 
course, we shall have Notice of that; 
but, at the same time, I would say that 
our experience is not favourable to the 
postponement of the second reading 
stage of such Bills; and, therefore, I 
trust that the period of delay which will 
elapse before the second reading is 
taken will not be so long as to jeopar- 
dize the tardy instalment of relief which 
the Bill offers, and which, in a very 
much improved and extended form, we 
hope soon to see on the Statute Book. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Sir, I 
am sure that all hon. Members have 
listened with great interest to the sym- 
pathetic terms in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
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described the great evil with which he 
pr sig to cope in the measure now 

efore the House. I also acknowledge 
the great difficulties which surround this 
ag and the very great difficulty of 

ealing with it. At the same time, I 
am compelled to express my opinion, 
in common with other hon. Members who 
have spoken on the question, that the 
remedies suggested in the Bill are 
hedged around with so many limitations 
that I fear that it will have compara- 
tively little effect. But, Sir, I will not 
go into details at the present moment. 
There is only one question to which I 
will refer. I gather from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is not 
proposed that any public money should 
be given in order to remedy the great 
evils which he has depicted. The right 
hon. Gentleman says there is no more 
reason why public money should be given 
to the Highlands of Scotland than to any 
other parts of the United Kingdom. I 
am under the impression, however, that 
large sums of money have been given in 
aid of various parts of the country ; and 
it seems to me that schemes are in the 
air in connection with which, so it is 
said, large sums of money are to be 
asked for for the purpose of getting over 
difficulties in Ireland. Iam not one of 
those who have tried to press upon Her 
Majesty’s Government that they should 
make new demands upon the taxpayers 
of the country; and I will only say now 
that if we are to be called upon to assist 
the tenants in Ireland out of the public 
funds, it should be borne in mind that 
the people in the Highlands of Scotland 
are in no less need of assistance, and 
that I hope their claim in this respect 
will have the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Dr. CLARK : Sir, I desire to express 
my thanks for the tone of sympathy in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for Scotland has spoken with 
regard to the crofter population. I think 
that the principles which underlie the 
Bill will solve the land questions, if they 
are carried out as they ought to be. The 
Bill contains all the principles which 
those who agree with me desire to see 
carried out. If we get a fair rent fixed 
by a competent tribunal, we shall be 
satisfied so far as that question is con- 
cerned. If we can secure a durable 
tenure, compensation to tenants for im- 
provements, and more land for the people 
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—if all these principles are fairly carried 
out, then I say that this measure will go 
a long way to solve the Highland diffi- 
culty. But I do not think that the Bill 
goes far enough in its provisions to carry 
out these principles. ‘The restrictions it 
places on the action of the crofter are 
very unwise ; they will even prevent him 
improving his dwelling-house. What the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) ought to do is 
to stimulate the crofters to improve their 
homes by erecting new dwellings, and 
induce them to give up their old black 
houses in favour of more modern white 
ones. Every inducement ought to be 

iven the crofters to improve their 
Reciitegs. This is a very important 
question ; and although I do not intend 
to take up the time of the House to- 
night, I desire to give an idea of 
the way in which the present system 
works. I wasin the Island of Arran four 
years ago, and I lived with a crofter 
who had torn down his black house and 
erected a comfortable white building 
with windows in it. He had a lease 
from the landlord, who was a certain 
noble Duke, and while I was there his 
lease expired and his rent was raised 
from £18 to £80 a-year, which was the 
result of his having improved his house. 
Fortunately, however, the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) has a paper 
which is very largely circulated in the 
district I refer to, and its influence pre- 
vented the full raising of the rent from 
being carried into effect. I am sure, 
however, that the poor man would not 
have been able to get £18 out of his 
croft that year, for the deer of the noble 
Duke, his landlord, had come down and 
eaten nearly all his crops. I have said 
that there are four principles in this 
Bill which will go far to solve this 
question; but we expected the provi- 
sions of the Bill to have gone much 
further than we have had explained to- 
night. The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) told his constituents during 
the Election that the next Crofters’ Bill 
would be a much more Radical measure 
than that introduced last year ; but it is 
simply the old Bill over again, plus the 
compulsory leasing of pasture land. The 
right hon. Gentleman—one of the Mem- 
bers from Birmingham—(Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) also told us that this Bill would 
be much more drastic than the old one; 
but I do not see that it is moro drastic. 
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The other measure was drastic enough 
if it had been carried through logically ; 
and the Scotch crofters will not be satis- 
fied with less than has been given to the 
Irish cottiers. If the Government is not 
en to give an increase of arable 
and as well as pasture land, there is no 
use in dealing with the question at 
all. The ‘three F.’s” will not settle it ; 
even to give the crofters their present 
holdingsfree from both rents and taxes— 
even then they will not solve this High- 
land question. The crofters have not 
forgotten their rights, as the farmers 
of England and of the Lothians have 
done; but they believe that they have 
been defrauded of their rights, and 
they will not be satisfied until they 
have regained them. I must say that 
I am very much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the sympathy which 
he has expressed towards these poor 
crofters; but I am bound to say, 
also, that what he has given with one 
hand he has taken away with the other, 
and thatis a proceeding which the hard- 
headed crofter will be well able to see 
through, and will refuse to accept asa 
settlement. 

Mr. H. G. REID: I should not have 
ventured at this late hour to detain 
the House if it had not been for the 
challenge thrown out by an hon. Mem- 
ber, who said that no one personally 
acquainted with the facts could accept 
the statements of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Trevelyan), and insinuated 
that his statements were based on infor- 
mation received from tainted sources, and 
on superficial observation. Allow me, as 
representing a great industrial constitu- 
ency in the Midlands, and as one who 
has risen from the ranks *9f the Scottish 
crofters, to repudiate these insinuations. 
From early and bitter experience I can 
testify to the deplorable condition of the 
crofters, and the imperative need that 
exists for finding a speedy remedy. The 
speech to which we have listened in sup- 
port of the proposed Bill will send a 
thrill of joy through the hearts of 
thousands in Scotland—more, perhaps, 
from the spirit it evinces and the hopes 
it inspires than from the specific reme- 
dies suggested. I do not undervalue 
these remedies. They go very far in the 
right direction, and it may be possible 
to give them at a future stage a wider 
scope. The Royal Commission, to which 
reference has been made, admitted that 
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in the North of Scotland an “ econoniic 
crisis” has been reached. The time has 
come when the grievances must be dealt 
with in a thorough and practical form. 
They are the upgrowth of generations 
of misgovernment and oppression. I 
shall not go so far back as an hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and begin with our 
venerable ancestor, Adam; but, were 
this the time or occasion, I could tell 
how my ancestors, like thousands more, 
were within the past generation driven 
from their homes ; how, when returning 
from church or from market, they found 
their dwellings unroofed and their bed- 
ding in flames; how they were driven 
out to people and make prosperous 
Upper Canada and other distant do- 
mains. Someone whispers that their 
leaving was for their own good. 

“ Hear, hear!”’] I readily admit that 
the change was for their own good, and 
for the good of their adopted country ; 
but that is certainly no excuse for the 
system under which they were expatri- 
ated, to the serious detriment of their 
native land. And as to the complaint 
uttered by an hon. Member opposite, 
that the crofters are reluctant to emi- 
grate, let me just ask—Who peopled 
Upper Canada? I regret that the Go- 
vernment Bill is not more comprehen- 
sible in its scope, and that the discussion 
seems toimply that the only people who 
are suffering in Scotland are the High- 
land crofters. I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the Lowlands, and, if 
time permitted, I could show that the 
suffering there is equally severe, and in 
some respects more harassing and hope- 
less than in the Highlands. The small 
holders in the Lowlands are, for the 
most part, under 1 years’ leases. 
During past years rents have been 
increased, and to-day there are multi- 
tudes being subjected to a process of 
eviction as cruel and exacting as that 
which exists in the Highlands. Behind 
with the rents, which they are unable 
to pay, their stock and furniture are 
being sold off, and they themselves re- 
duced to the point of starvation, whilst 
remorselessly bound by the terms of 
their leases. Something, I trust, will 
yet be done for them—something to 
rescue an industrious and honest and 
long-suffering race from the worst form 
of extermination. Let us, then, accept 
the proposals of the Government in the 
generous spirit in which they are made. 
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They assert and embody the fundamen- 
tal principle that justice must be done 
to this class—that fixity of tenure, fairly- 
adjusted rents, compensation for im- 
provements, and extended holdings, 
shall be conceded ; and when the Bill 
comes before us, let us wisely and firmly 
try to amend and extend it, so as to 
render it as largely beneficial as pos- 
sible. 

Dr. R. M‘DONALD: Like the rest 
of my hon. Friends, I am very pleased 
that the Bill goes so far—that is, if the 
principles it contains are carried out to 
their logical conclusion, which is not the 
case at present. In my opinion, half-a- 
loaf is better than no bread ; and, there- 
fore, [am prepared to accept the mea- 
sure which the right hon. Gentleman has 
introduced ; but I hope it will be ex- 
tended to some extent in Committee. 
We have been asked why was emigra- 
tion not going on? Well, we know that 
it has been the policy of the landlords 
for some time past to emigrate the 
people away from the Highlands. We 
know that the landlords feel that the 
only way to make the Highlands pay is 
by turning them into deer forests and 
clearing the crofters away altogether ; 
but I hope that we shall hear nothing 
more of that now. As a matter of fact, 
the Highlands are very thinly populated 
at present, and it will be time to talk 
about emigration when we have pro- 
perly populated them. There is one 
point in the Bill which I am pleased to 
see,‘and that is that we are not going 
to have the land bought up from the 
landlords; and I hope that we shall 
never see anything more of that sort, 
and that the same principle will be ap- 
plied to the Sister Isle. We have a 
right to make them let the land at a 
reasonable rent; but we have no right 
to make them sell out, and purchase their 
property out of the rates of our country. 
There is one other matter to which I 
should like to call attention, and which 
I consider to be one of the great blots on 
the Bill, and that is the question of 
arable land. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that it is not necessary to put a pro- 
vision in the Bill to extend the arable 
land which the crofters had, because 
they had it all already; but I beg to 
challenge that statement, because it is 
well known that the arable land is 
mostly in the hands of the large far- 
mers. What is the good, therefore, of 
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iving the crofters a bare hillside? Un- 
ess we give the crofters the power of 
enlarging their one or two acres of 
arable land, no good whatever will be 
done. That, in my mind, is the greatest 
point in connection with the Bill. And 
why should we not extend the power of 
acquiring arable land? Why carry out 
a principle in regard to one sort of land 
and not another? I hope that this 
matter will be reconsidered ; and I hope 
that no one knowing the Highlands will 
say again that the crofters already hold 
the greater portion of the arable land. 
Whenever we see good arable land in the 
Highlands we find that it is mostly in 
the possession of the large farmers ; and 
unless means are taken to increase that 
in the possession of the small crofters, 
the Bill will not go as far as it should 
do. We have been told, also, that gen- 
tlemen having deer forests spend a large 
amount of money among the people. 
Well, that is all very well; but we 
who know the Highland mountains 
know that that is not so. When they 
do spend money they spend it for their 
own purposes, and amongst their own 
people, who are amongst the most de- 
moralized portion of the whole of our 


Highland population. I am very pleased 
also that there are no proposals in the 
Bill in regard to game, because I think 
that every man ought to have the right 


to shoot what game he can. Iam glad, 
moreover, to see the provisions as to 
fishing; but there is another point in 
connection with fishing which the Go- 
vernment must consider, and that is with 
reference to the construction of suitable 
harbours. The crofters must have more 
piers and harbours, or they cannot carry 
on the fishing industry satisfactorily. 
At present they cannot use large boats, 
because they cannot get them up out of 
the sea; and in bad weather they can 
do nothing with the small boats at their 
disposal, because there is every chance 
of their getting drowned. Another 
point is this—that the Government 
should make some provision for giving 
these people money to enable them to 
stock their farms, for what is the good 
of giving them land if they have no 
stock to put on it? The Government 
lend money to promote the fisheries in- 
dustry, but they do not do so to promote 
the better cultivation of the land; and 
I think this isa point which might well 
be considered at some future period. 


Dr. R. M‘Donald 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir DONALD CURRIE: I think 
that the scope of the Bill might very well 
be extended to other parts of Scotland, 
and I hope, at least, that the right hon. 
Gentleman will consent to make its pro- 
visions embrace Perthshire. 

Mr. PICTON: There is only one 
point which I should like to call atten- 
tion to; but I cannot help expressing 
my pleasure at hearing the words of 
sympathy which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Trevelyan) spoke in regard 
to the crofters. I could not help wish- 
ing, when I heard him express his in- 
dignation in regard to deer forests, that 
the provisions of the Bill came up to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s indignation. 
The point to which I desire to call atten- 
tion, however, is the possibility, or more 
than possibility, of extensive evictions. 
Nothing has been said as to the inten- 
tion of the Government in regard to the 
grievance which may arise on this score. 
Possibly the matter does not properly 
arise on this Bill, yet it may be that 
this Bill will do incalculable mischief. 
It must certainly tend to increase the 
evictions, because, in view of its passing, 
the landlords may endeavour to get rid 
of what they will call a troublesome 
class as soon as possible. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I wish to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to 
the very excellent measure which has 
just been brought in, which I think 
carries out many of the best principles 
of agricultural legislation. I think, 
however, that my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) 
should give a favourable ear to the 
Bill which some of my hon. Friends are 
going to bring in, which meets a great 
many of those points which have been 
mentioned by hon. Members in this dis- 
cussion. In regard to what has fallen 
from my hon. Friend, who pointed out 
that the Bill might be made to apply 
very much more widely than it did, I 
wish to point out that in Aberdeenshire, 
which I represent, there are a great 
many small holdings, and I hope that 
the provisions of the Bill will be ex- 
tended to that county. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): In reply to the question 
which has been put to me by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) as 
to whether the Bill will apply to Shet- 
land or not, I have to say that that will 


depend upon whether the crofters’ rights 
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of grazing there will be covered by the 
Bill. I do not know the particulars of 
that case; but my hon. Friend can draw 
his own conclusion from what I have 
said. In regard to arable land, it appears 
to us that there would be great difficulty 
in allowing extensions of arable land in 
one part of the country and not in others. 
The reason of our dealing with pasture 
land is that the deprivation of pasture 
has been a serious inconvenience to the 
crofters, because they have not been 
able to keep cattle or sheep; but now 
they will be in a position to do so. But 
that matter has been fully explained by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan). With regard 
to the question of notice, that matter 
has not escaped the attention of the Go- 
vernment, and we have, in Clause 3 of 
the Bill, given a greater length of time 
during which the arrears are not to con- 
stitute a ground of removal from the 
farm. The provisions as to security of 
tenure will apply to tenants of arable 
land as well as to tenants of other kinds 
of land. The question of arrears, of 
course, raises an enormous question, 
and I do not think the Crofters’ Com- 
mission have suggested any legislation 
on that point. With regard to the 
cottar, we propose to deal with him very 
much in the same way as in the Bill of 
last year. I have had very many cases 
of hardship brought under my notice in 
some of the Highlands, of the people 
being obliged to pay a road rate, when 
in some cases there is nothing in the 
nature of a road within three miles of 
their holdings; but I am afraid that 
that question does not come within the 
scope of this Bill. It is an incidental 
question which really falls under the 
heading of road administration. There 
are no advantages derived by any re- 
sident from a main road such as there 
are from such roads as a rate will enable 
to be made. Still, a person who is made 
to pay without any advantage from the 
rate will feel the hardship. With re- 
gard to sea-ware, no doubt there are 
some provisions or recommendations it 
is difficult to work out by legislation ; 
but I should bope, as time passes, that 
there will be fair tolerance on the part 
of proprietors to allow sea-ware to be 
used. Another point was referred to by 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), who said there was 
no provision for fisheries, There is pro- 
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vision for certain money being devoted 
to fisheries, and all who have studied 
this question look to that as one of the 
greatest sources of amelioration for the 
crofter population. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness (Dr. Olark) rather 
lamented that there was no adequate 
inducement to the crofter to give up his 
bad house and build a better. Well, we 
think we have given a very material in- 
ducement on that question, because we 
have provided, in a scheme much more 
liberal than the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, that a crofter, when he removes, 
shall be entitled to fair compensation 
for what he has built on his holding, 
always subject to the reasonable provi- 
sion that it shall be suitable to the hold- 
ing. Ido not think he is likely to be 
too extravagant in this matter. When 
we propose to provide here that without 
any antecedent notice to the landlord, or 
subsequent consent, there shall be fair 
compensation given, that does seem the 
most practical inducement that you can 
give to any man to build the best kind 
of house that his money will enable him 
to build. I have no doubt that that will 
prove a great amelioration of the charac- 
ter of the dwellings inhabited by this 
class of the population. Something was 
said about comparison with the Irish 
Land Act; but I would point out that 
there are some things which will be 
given by this Bill which have never 
been given in Ireland. The tenure will 
be a more enduring one, and the provi- 
sion for enlargement of pasture is more 
extensive than anything which has ever 
been suggested for Ireland. Some- 
thing was said about allotments, by 
way of reference to the cottage provi- 
sions of the recent Irish legislation ; but 
it must be borne in mind that these were 
only provisions to give half-acres as ad- 
joining a house. There was no provi- 
sion for making farms for anyone; 
therefore, it will be found, on reflection, 
that there has been no want of regard 
to small interests in Scotland as com- 
pared with Ireland. One remark was 
made in regard to harbours. I am 
quite sure that all who know the Islands 
will be desirous of seeing better har- 
bours made in numerous places, because 
it is generally known that one of the 
great difficulties of pate fishing 
successfully is that the existing harbours 
cannot be used by the boats on account 
of insufficient depth of water. The 
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boats have to be drawn up on the beach, 
and, of course, a boat that can be used 
in that way is not one that can with- 
stand rough weather and proceed with 
safety to the more distant fishing 
rounds. The Piers and Harbours 
mmittee, on the testimony they re- 
ceived, thought that money should not 
be spent by way of advance for harbours 
that are of mere local importance—that 
unless they are of national importance 
advances should not be made. No 
doubt, however, there are provisions by 
which it is possible to obtain loans for 
these local harbours; but then, of course, 
the main difficulty in many of the Is- 
lands and Highlands would be to find 
— to take on themselves the lia- 
ility for the expenditure. That matter, 
however, has not been overlooked, be- 
cause within the last few years we have 
made some provision under which one 
harbour at least has been made, the 
surplus of the herring fishing brand fees 
having been taken in towards the ex- 
ense. I should rejoice if any other 
unds were put at the disposal of those 
concerned in this matter in Scotland. I 
do not think at present it is possible to 
do any more than take these herring 
brand fees; there has not appeared any 
disposition that any more should be 
done. I do not think any other points 
were referred to by way of question. I 
am not going into the details of the 
Bill, which, when it is before hon. Mem- 
bers, they will have an opportunity of 
studying for themselves. Something 
has been said as to when it will be pos- 
sible to take the second reading. . It 
will be a day or two before it will be in 
the hands of Members; therefore, pro- 
bably it will be to the convenience of the 
House that it should be read a second 
time about 10 days hence. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: Will 
it be put down as the first Order of the 
Day? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I shall only be too glad to 
get as good a place as possible for the 
second reading among the Orders. 

Tue Marquess or STAFFORD: I 
desire to explain that the Local Authority 
referred to in the Bill I have introduced 
is meant to be the Local Authority to be 
appointed under the Local Government 
scheme, and not the Commissioners of 
Supply. With reference to the question 
of keeping deer, my intention is that 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS} 
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everyone who has a deer forest should 
fence it properly so as to prevent the 
deer trespassing. I am glad the Go- 
vernment are going to help these people 
in regard to fishing, as I am sure assist- 
ance granted in that direction will be 
one of the most important ameliorations 
possible. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH: I am very glad 
to be able to congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
on the spirit which has pervaded the 
introduction of this measure. But the 
Bill is by no means clear of defects. I 
think there is a want of scope in locality, 
and in some other of the provisions 
the right hon. Gentleman indicated— 
for instance, in the distinction drawn 
between arable and pasture land; but 
I will say that he laid down a principle 
which this House cannot too widely en- 
dorse—namely, that it is impolitic to take 

ublic money for the purpose of buying 
and for any section of the community. 
That is, I think, to more advanced Libe- 
rals the most valuable of principles that 
have been held by this House. There 
was one proposition, however, which the 
right hon. Gentleman asked the House 
to affirm, to which, on my part, I can give 
no assent—that the landlords in Scot- 
land have in all cases been considerate 
and wise. I maintain that the rents 
have been screwed up by legal machinery, 
and that they have had, by the very na- 
ture of the land itself, a monopoly. The 
thin end of the wedge is now put in, and 
I think some of the principles of tenant 
right will have to be extended to every 
section of tenants in Scotland. Why? 
Because the rents now are such that 
the tenants cannot pay them out of 
the surplus after the charges of pro- 
duction have been met. A remission of 
rents is, consequently, as necessary to 
large tenants as to the crofters; and 
at the proper time I shall move an 
Amendment to the effect that the same 
principle which is applicable to the 
crofters should be extended to those who 
have, in consequence of laws unjust and 
impolitic, been forced into paying more 
than the natural rent of the land, and 
into positions which are just as full of 
vicissitudes as that of the crofters. When 
this measure is again brought up, I 
think we should go further and do 
something for those who have entered 
into long leases under circumstances 
that do not at this moment continue. I 
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say, again, that the landlords of Scot- 
land have not, in their relations to the 
larger tenants, as well as to the smaller, 
been wise and considerate. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD : Be- 
fore you put the Question from the 
Chair, Mr. Speaker, I should like to say 
one word. I should have liked, had it 
been possible, to have expressed my 
opinion on the Bill like other hon. Mem- 
bers opposite ; but as it is not desirable 
to protract the debate further, it will be 
well that what remains to be said should 
be said on the second reading. I think 
we have to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland for a 
most lucid and clear statement; but the 
very lucidity and clearness of his state- 
ment have brought out most forcibly that 
when we come to read the measure which 
has been prepared by himself and the 
Lord Advocate, it will be found to be 
different to a very great extent from 
the one that was before the House in the 
early part of this year. Therefore, it 
will be desirable to have it discussed on 
the second reading, when the whole 
terms of it will be before the House. 
I must say that, from the debate which 
I have listened to with great interest and 
attention to-night, I think it desirable, as 
the Lord Advocate has suggested, that 
one should have some time for preparing 
for the debate on the second reading. I 
myself have taken a great interest in 
this question, because, having held the 
Office that the right hon. Gentleman now 
holds for some time, I was busy in pre- 
paring to meet the crofter difficulty to 
the best of my power. But I have also 
an interest in it as being myselfa High- 
lander and the son of a Highlander. I 
do trust, if it is possible, by any means, 
that we shall be able to bring to an end 
this difficult and distressing subject, 
which at present is disturbing so many 
minds. But, as I said, I do not think it 
desirable to protract this debate any 
longer in a rather thin House. The sub- 
ject will have to be taken up pretty fully 
on the second reading, and I should like 
to reserve what I have to say to that 
occasion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought it by Mr. 
Trevetyan, The Lorp Apvocats, and 
Mr. Soxicrror Geyerat for Scorianp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 118.] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


‘0. 


LUNACY (VACATING OF SEATS) BILL, 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Puleston, 
Mr. William Corbet.) 


[BILL 85.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Dr. CAMERON: I move that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair. I 
simply want to get into Committee on 
the Bill, and propose at once to move to 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’— 
(Dr. Cameron,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon 7hursday next. 


MOTIONS. 
— 0——_ 
RIVERS POLLUTION (RIVER LEA). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Onartes RussExt) : My object in giving 
Notice of the Motion which appears on 
the Paper in my name was to call at- 
tention to the existing law for the pre- 
vention of pollution in rivers, and the 
defects therein with reference especially 
to the River Lea; and to move— 

** That a Select Committee be appointed to 

inquire into and report upon the condition of 
the River Lea, and to make such recommenda- 
tions as may appear necessary.” 
But I am glad to say it will not be neces- 
sary for me to trouble the House at any 
length upon this subject. I prepared 
this Motion as a private Member, and 
then had an opportunity of consulting 
the late Home Secretary (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) and President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
and I received the assent of these right 
hon. Gentlemen, who agree in the dé- 
sirability of this Committee being ap- 
pointed. Similar assent was given by 
the present Home Secretary (Mr. Chil- 
ders) and President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
and, with the permission of the House, 
seeing that there is a general concur- 
rence as to the desirability of the Com- 
mittee, I am content to move for its ap- 
appointment without further observa- 
tions. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the condition of 
the River Lea, and to e such recommenda- 
tions as may appear necessary.””—(Mr. Attorney 
General.) 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: It would 
be ungracious and unreasonable to com- 
= of the statement of the Attorney 

eneral being short and unsatisfactory. 
At the same time, I would venture to re- 
mark that, according to my experience, 
the duties of a Select Committee on a 
particular subject are facilitated very 
much if something like guidance and 
light is given to them in the discussion 
accompanying the Motion for their ap- 
pointment. This appointment is in con- 
nection with the River Lea. I should 
like very well to see the provisions of 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act 
examined by a Committee, especially 
in connection with such an important 
matter as it proposed to refer to this 
Committee. However, at present, I only 
wish to guard myself in this way by 
saying that whenever asubject is brought 
before a Select Committee without any 
gpeteees guidance on the part of the 

ouse, there is apt to be a little con- 
fusion or delay, and perhaps some un- 


satisfactory result, which might have 
been prevented by more full and com- 
plete discussion. 

Str LEWIS PELLY: I would ven- 
ture to occupy the time of the House for 


one moment on this subject. I submit 
that it is most desirable that this Com- 
mittee should be appointed. I repre- 
sent the Division of Hackney through 
which the River Lea takes part of its 
course, and I have been communicated 
with by my constituents on the subject 
of the condition of the stream. I also 
have had the honour of presenting a 
Petition on the subject. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Onartes Russert): I wish to say, in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), that I am obliged to him 
for not being hard on me for my reti- 
cence, as the Motion was unopposed. 
I desired to save the House the trouble 
of listening to a statement hardly neces- 
sary under the circumstances. I trust 
that this Committee may have the bene- 
fit of the services of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who took such an important part 
in the legislation on the subject, and in 
connection with the Bill of 1876. Any- 


{COMMONS} 
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one with nnenes of the working of 
the existing law and of the condition of 
the River Lea, must see that the law 
requires considerable amendment. 

rn. HASTINGS : It is rather unfor- 
tunate that the subject actually referred 
to this Committee is so restricted. I am 
aware that the River Lea is in a bad 
condition, and that it is urgent that 
something should be done; but I think 
there are other rivers which require to 
have something done to them. The 
river that flows through my own county 
—the River Severn—is being more and 
more polluted every year by the amount 
of sewage poured into it. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the Committee should 
not be entirely restricted to the Lea. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) must be well aware that while 
the Act, the passage of which he facili- 
tated, is excellent, so far as its provisions 
go, there is this great defect in the state 
of the law—that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to put it in force. What is wanted 
is something to enable the law to be put 
in force, and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General) should 
be able to throw some light on that 
question, so far as all rivers are con- 
cerned, I, for one, should be glad. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSURANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into 
the best system of National Provident Insurance 
against Pauperism.’’—(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Edu- 
cational Endowments do consist of Seventeen 
Members :—Committee nominated of,—Mr. H. 
G. Auten, Mr. L. L. Conen, Mr. Jesse Cot- 
Lincs, Mr. Cozens-Harpy, Mr. Ditton, Mr. 
J. E. Exuis, Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. Srave- 
Ley Hitt, Sir Henry Hotianp, Mr. Itiixe- 
wortu, Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr. Masxe- 
trnE, Mr. C. S. Parxer, Sir Lyon Ptayratr, 
Mr. F, 8S. Powett, Mr. Srannope, and Mr. J. 
G. Tatsot, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Sir Lyon 
Playfair.) 


WATERWORKS (RATING) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gerald Balfour, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Waterworks Un- 
dertakings belonging to Local Authorities, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Coddington, Sir H. 
Roscoe, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Picton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 117.] 
House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 26th February, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Sertecr Commirrezr — Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, ap- 
pointed and nominated. 

Pusiic Brtr—Committee—Freshwater Fisheries 
(Eels) ® (15-23), 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


COLONIES—IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL 
DEFENCES. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
move for— 

“Returns of the number of naval and mili- 
tary officers now employed in the service of the 
Colonies by the permission of the Board of 
Admiralty and of the War Office; of officers 
who have, in addition to the above, applied for 
permission so to serve; of assistance given to 
the Colonial Governments in ships, guns, or 
other military stores ;”’ 
and to ask, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to propose to the Colo- 
nial Governments any scheme by which 
the Naval and Military Forces of this 
country and of the Colonies may be 
made interchangeable for the purposes 
of Imperial or Colonial defence, or by 
which, if deemed preferable, the ser- 
vices of officers and men may become 
available for the protection of the Colo- 
nies and their commerce without detri- 
ment to their prospects in the Imperial 
Navy and Army? pointed out that this 
Motion had been some considerable time 
before their Lordships and the public. 
Growing importance had been attached 
to the subject every year, and the de- 
sirableness of associating ourselves with 
the Colonies and they with us for the 
purposes not only of Colonial, but of 
mutual defence had been gradually re- 
cognized. Any scheme of this kind was 
calculated to be beneficial, not only to 
this country and the Colonies, but to the 
officers of both Services and the tax- 
payers as well. He had recently made 
inquiries as to the number of officers in 
both Services who were compulsorily 
retired, and who had expressed their 
willingness to serve in the Colonies. 
After a close investigation he had found 
that a very large number of military and 
naval officers bad applied, in most in- 
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stances in vain, for employmont in dif- 
ferent branches of thePublicService. The 
majority of these officers were men who 
were still capable of doing good service 
to the country or to the Colonies, though 
they had been obliged to resign their 
appointments in consequence of the 
Rules of the Service. Out of 114 officers 
who had applied for some kind of work, 
the average age was 50; among those 
who had been compulsorily retired in 
the Army alone there were 280 officers 
of various ages, ranging from 41 to 60. 
When the country considered the amount 
of useful public work which could be 
got out of men in other professions 
between those ages, it must seem absurd 
that the taxpayers should be willing to 
pay these men, in the shape of pensions, 
for doing nothing—for living in com- 
pulsory idleness. At the present time 
it was almost impossible for officers of 
the rank of Major General, Colonel, 
Admiral, or Captain of the Navy, to 
obtain employment in the Civil Services; 
but there was a large field of employ- 
ment open to them in the Colonies, and 
there they were very largely needed. 
The men were only willing to obtain 
employment ; but when they applied at 
the different Offices for an engagement 
they were told that they could not be 
employed because it was against public 
feeling to employ men of their rank, 
even although they were competent to 
do the work required. In that connec- 
tion, he would refer to the fact that 
Sir Cooper Key had been retired in 
the prime of life; that Admiral Sir 
John Hay was retired 10 years ago— 
and, since his retirement, had served 
his country in Parliament, when he 
was well able to serve it in another 
way—both men being in the full 
vigour of mind and body; that Sir R. 
Stopford conducted operations with 

eat success at the age of 73; and that 
Sir W. Parker was employed in China 
after he had attained the age of 60. 
At a time when the House of Commons 
was carefully scrutinizing the Pension 
List, it was advisable, he thought, to 
point out that the Pension List of the 
officers on retired pay in the Army 
alone amounted to £1,300,000. Before 
the abolition of purchase that Pension 
List did not cost the country more than 
£60,000. While they were clearing the 
list in order to promote young officers 
they were removing able men, some of 
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whom were more fitted by experience to 
discharge the duties required than those 
who received promotion. He, therefore, 
asked the Government whether the time 
had not come when, considering the 
strong opinion expressed in many 
quarters out-of-doors, they might form 
some real and tangible scheme which 
the Colonjsts could accept, and which 
would be for the advantage of all? The 
opinions he had expressed were not the 
vague opinions of the public outside, 
but such men as Mr. Forster and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(the Earl of Rosebery) had expressed 
views to a similar effect. Hie did 
not think a more patriotic object could 
be urged on the attention of the coun- 
try, or that there was one more de- 
serving the attention of any Government 
which did not seek popularity, but which 
was desirous of strengthening the mili- 
tary and naval defences of the Empire. 


Address for— 

“ Returns of the number of naval and mili- 
tary officers now employed in the service of 
the Colonies by the permission of the Board of 
Admiralty and of the War Office; of officers 
who have, in addition to the above, applied for 

rmission so to serve ; of assistance given to 
the Colonial Governments in ships, guns, or 
other military stores.."—(The Viscount Sid- 
mouth.) 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Earl Granvitre): I 
entirely agree with the noble Viscount 
as to the great interest of the subject on 
which he has put Questions. The sub- 
ject is one which applies to other 

epartments besides that of the Colonial 
Department; but I can give an answer 
to the Questions he has put. The Re- 
turn of the number of naval and military 
officers now employed in the service of the 
Colonies by the permission of the Board 
of Admiralty can be given. The num- 
ber of officers who have, in addition to 
the above, applied for permission so to 
serve cannot be given. No record is kept 
of the unsuccessful applications for par- 
ticular vacancies. ith regard to the 
assistance given to the Colonial Govern- 
ments in ships, guns, or other military 
stores, the noble Viscount has specified 
no time. It would be useless to go into 
ancient history on this subject —e.g., as to 
what was left in New Zealand when the 
Imperial troops were finally withdrawn 
many years ago. The Parliamentary 
Return issued by the War Office last year 
(Army, Colonies, No. 69 of 1885) gives 
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a general statement showing the Army 
Expenditure under certain heads in the 
Colonies. With some limit of date the 
War Office and the Admiralty could 
supply a Return of the amount of ships, 
guns, and stores supplied to the large 
responsible Colonies, distinguishing 
what were given and were paid for. 
They are accustomed to pay for what 
they. want, and the large Colonial Go- 
vernments would object to applications 
in forma pauperis. The High Commis- 
sioner for Canada and the Agent Gene. 
ral for Victoria have drawn the attention 
of the Secretary of State to some of the 
arrangements under which officers of 
the Army and Navy are lent to Colonial 
Governments. A Committee was accord. 
ingly appointed to consider the subject, 
in conference with the Agents General. 
The Report of the Committee has been 
i. and Her Majesty’s Government 
hope shortly to communicate their view 
to the Governments interested in the 
question. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: I am 
glad this subject has been brought for- 
ward, and I am pleased to hear the 
answer given by the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville), for there is no subject of 
more importance to the general interests 
of the Empire. There has been a recent 
opportunity of seeing what the Colonies 
could do. They came forward in a 
most handsome and proper mauner, and 
evinced not only an excellent spirit, but 
also produced a very good result in 
placing their forces at the disposal of the 
Crown. I cannot help thinking, there- 
fore, that in the opinion of your Lord- 
ships every facility should be given for 
improvement in that direction; and de- 
pend upon it this is not only a ve 
valuable object in sentiment, but it will 
also be of immense importance to us to 
know that the distant parts of our great 
Empire have reliable forces to enable 
them to take care of themselves. If we 
have large Possessions to defend, we 
must have large forces to undertake 
that defence, and the possession of such 
a Colonial Force is, besides, of great 
economical value. In order to facilitate 
that state of matters there is no doubt 
of the importance of the view urged by 
the noble Viscount ( Viscount Sidmouth). 
It so happens that there is considerable 
difficulty in finding employment for com- 
pulsorily retired officers. What the 
Colonies want is officers. The Colonial 
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employment. The Colonies have an 
abundance of material for junior officers; 
but they want tried and experienced 
officers. We have a considerable num- 
ber of retired officers here who are very 
efficient, but who, according to the Rules 
of the Service, have been obliged to re 
tire. These officers, I think, should be 
encouraged to serve the State in the 
Colonies. It is said that officers so em- 
ployed ought not to retain their retired 
pay. Thisisa mistake, I think, because 
they have earned it. You do not stop 
the retired pay of officers who go into 
civil occupations or professions, and I 
do not think it would be fair to stop it 
in cases where they go into the Colonial 
Service. This is a small matter,‘but still 
it is an important one; and I am sure 
the Government will feel the foree of 
the observations of the noble Viscount. 
I think the more intimacy there is be- 
tween all our Services, and the more the 
Colonies are supported and encouraged 
in that way, the better it will be for the 
interests of the Empire at large. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he should 
be quite content to accept the Return in 
its amended form. 


Return amended, and agreed to. 


SALE OF POISONS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether, 
considering that a Bill upon the subject 
was read a second time in this House last 
Session and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, it is their intention to introduce 
this Session a Bill for regulating the sale 
of poisons? The noble Earl said, that 
a feeling of very considerable uneasiness 
had existed in the public mind for some 
time in consequence of the great laxity 
of the regulations prevailing with regard 
to the sale of poisons. This laxity gave 
not only great facilities for the committal 
of crime—murder and suicide—but also, 
in many cases, led to accidental death. 
His feeling in the matter had been 
considerably intensified of late by a case 
of a very remarkable nature now before 
the public. All he intended to say about 
that case was, that it disclosed the extra- 
ordinary facility which persons, who 
were absolutely unknown to the ven- 
dors, had for obtaining the most deadly 
poisons. His noble Friend (Lord Car. 
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lingford) introduced a Bill on this sub- 
ject last Session, and after Petitions had 
been received from nearly every town in 
England praying their Lordships either 
to reject the measure or refer it to a 
Select Committee he agreed to adopt the 
lattercourse. For some reason or other 
the Committee was not appointed, and 
the Bill was allowed to drop. He ven- 
tured to hope that the nahi Earl the 
Lord President of the Council (Earl 
Spencer) would re-introduce either the 
Bill of last Session, or a similar Bill, 
which would contain provisions regulat- 
ing the sale of poisons by apothecaries, 
general practitioners, and veterinary 
surgeons, as well as by chemists. 

Tne LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer) said, he 
must confess that he was relieved by the 
speech of the noble Earl of a difficulty 
in which he found himself placed when 
he tovuk up the newspapers that 
morning and read that the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Milltown) had last night 
introduced a Bill dealing with poisons, 
and that it had been read a first time. 
He felt as if he were to blame person- 
ally for not having, while sitting on the 
Front Ministerial Bench, heard the noble 
Earl’s speech, nor the announcement 
that he introduced such a Bill. With 
regard to the Question of the noble Earl, 
he might say that the Government were 
now considering the subject; and in a 
very few days ho hoped to be able to in- 
form him whether they intended to in- 
troduce a Bill. He would undertake, if 
they did introduce the Bill, to give a 
convenient time for its consideration. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the Bill which he ventured to present 
to their Lordships yesterday evening and 
which was read a first time had nothing 
to do with poisons. Quite the reverse; 
it wasa Bill for the prevention of the 
sale for building # rp wor of the sites of 
City churches. No doubt he had been 
indistinctly heard in the Reporters’ 
Gallery. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE 
GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE BLACK 
ROD. 

APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Tue Eart or REDESDALE moved 
the appointment of the Select Com- 
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mittee on the Office of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments and Office of the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod; and that the 
Lords following be named of the Com- 
mittee :— 


Ld. Chancellor. E. Camperdown. 
Ld. President. E. Granville. 

D. Richmond. E. Kimberley. 

D. Saint Albans. E. Redesdale. 

D. Bedford. E. Lathom. 

M. Salisbury. V. Hawarden. 

M. Bath. V. Hardinge. 
Ld. Steward. V. Eversley. 

E. Devon. Ld. Chamberlain. 
E. Tankerville. L. Monson. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Colchester. 

E. Belmore. L. Ker. 

E. Harrowby. L. Aveland. 

E. Bradford. L. Colville of Culross. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
hoped that the Committee that would 
be appointed would pay some attention 
to the ventilation of the House. Before 
their Lordships entered the House this 
evening not only was the atmosphere 
bad, but it was foul and fetid. The 
system by which the House was ven- 
tilated was so extremely scientific that 
no one could understand it. The mode 
of ventilation was by pumping up cold 
air under their Lordships’ feet, while 
their heads were swimming in an atmo- 
sphere of a very disagreeable character. 

hat was a state of things which he did 
not think could be beneficial to anyone 
but their Lordships’ sons; but, in his 
opinion, changes in the constitution of 
the House ought to be made gradually. 
He hoped, therefore, it would be part 
of the duty of the Committee to take 
some steps to improve the ventilation. 

THE RD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscwHeE.t) said, he observed that he 
was proposed as one of the Members of 
the Committee. If he found that the 
subject came within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee, nothing would give him 
more satisfaction than to press on the 
attention of the Committee, or of any 
other authority, the question to which 
the noble Earl had called attention. It 
would be his lot to sit in that House for 
many hours of the day besides those 
during which their Lordships were 
present. He had had some experience 
of that atmosphere, for he had spent 
many hours and many days, year after 
year, at one end of the Chamber, and 
he never spent a day there without 
returning home with a headache which 
he had never felt when he had been 
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before any other tribunal. Therefore, 
the question of the ventilation of the 
House to which the noble Earl hed 
ealled attention was deeply impressed 
upon his mind. So far as he had any 
say in the matter, attention would be 
paid to it. 
Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at Five o'clock, to 


Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 26th February, 1886. 


MINUTES. ]—Svupriy—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [February 25] reported. 
Private Brit (by Order)—Second Reading— 


Glasgow Bridges, &c. 

Pustic Bus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order * [119] ; Compensa- 
tion for Damages* [120]; Marriages (At- 
tendance of Registrars) * [121). 

Second Reading—Sporting Lands Rating (Scot. 
land) [86]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——o——. 
GLASGOW BRIDGES, &c. BILL. 
(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR: This Bill 
proposes to transfer the management of 
the Glasgow bridges from the bridge 
Trustees to the Local Authority, which 
is the Corporation of Glasgow. It fur- 
ther proposes to widen Glasgow Bridge, 
and to expend certain sums of money, 
for the purpose. These provisions do 
not prejudicially affect my constituents, 
and with them I shall not trouble the 
House. But there are other provisions, 
which, in my opinion, not only prejudice 
the interests of my constituents, but 
interfere with the authority of Parlia- 
ment. My constituents are grouped in 
certain burghbs in the county of Lanark- 
shire, outside the municipal boundaries 
of Glasgow ; and the nearest point in 
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these burghs to the Glasgow Bridge, 
which it is proposed to widen under this 
Bill, is some two miles distant. All 
these burghs oppose this Bill through 
their Local Authorities; and the chief 
ground of their opposition is that this 
Private Bill will vitally interfere with 
the provisions of a Public Act of Parlia- 
ment still in full force. In 1878 an 
important Act was passed by Parlia- 
ment, called the Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act. That Act was the result 
of protracted and important negotia- 
tions between the public Boards and 
others interested in the maintenance 
and repair of the roads and bridges 
in Scotland, and a special inquiry was 
airected to be made into the relations 
which existed between the town of Glas- 
gow and the adjacent counties of Ren- 
frew and Lanark, together with the 
police burghs which are situated in 
those counties. As the case was a pe- 
culiar one a Special Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances connected with it, and the result 
of the protracted negotiations which 
followed the inquiry was that the Act 
to which I refer was passed, and a 
special provision was inserted in that 
Act applicable to the relations of the 


City of Glasgow with the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew and the police 


burghs. There are some general pro- 
visions in the Act; but the special pro- 
vision I wish to call attention to is to 
this effect. It is provided that if there 
be any contention as to whether the 
bridges across the Clyde afford ac- 
commodation for the traffic of the coun- 
ties and burghs outside Glasgow, in such 
a case it would be necessary to settle the 
portion of the burden to be borne by the 
City of Glasgow, by the counties, and by 
the police burghs outside. For that pur- 
pose elaborate machinery is provided by 
the Act. The case has to be investi- 
gated by two Special Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, who 
was formerly the Home Secretary, but is 
now the Secretary for Scotland. The two 
Special Commissioners so appointed are 
to conduct an inquiry in the locality ; 
they are to report to the Secretary of 
State; the Secretary of State is then to 
determine as to whether the burden shall 
be laid upon the adjacent burghs and 
counties for the support, management, 
maintenance, and repair of these bridges; 
and, if so, how the burden isto beallocated 
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among the burghs, counties, and Glasgow 
respectively. It is further provided that 
the determination of the Secre of 
State shall be laid on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament for 40 days, and 
that it shall not be effective until it has 
so been laid upon the Table. All the 
machinery for deciding questions in refer- 
ence to the accommodation of the traffic 
and the allocation of the burden is ela- 
borately provided in this Act; and, as I 
have explained to the House, any con- 
tentious question is to be determined 
under this Act by a series of public 
transactions. And now, Sir, what does 
the present Bill—the Glasgow Bridges 
Bill—propose to do? It proposes, by a 
stroke of the pen, to sweep away all the 
elaborate machinery which is provided 
in this important Act of Parliament; it 
authorizes the Local Authorities to fix a 
sum for widening the Glasgow bridges, 
and to apportion the burden not only 
for managing, maintaining, and repair- 
ing the bridges, but for watching, 
lighting, and cleansing them; and having 
fixed the sum to be charged upon the 
counties or the police burghs, as the case 
may be, the portion of the burden to be 
borne by each is to be determined by a 
single Commissioner without any review 
by Parliament or by any other authority 
at all, and the police burghs are to be 
bound to pay what this single Com- 
missioner chooses to say they are to 
pay. I think the House will agree 
with me that this Private Bill proposes, 
in an irregular way, to override an 
Act of Parliament only recently passed, 
and still in full operation. It overrides 
it in the following particulars :—The 
Act of 1878 vests the determination as 
to the liability for these burdens with 
the Secretary of State. This Private 
Bill takes the determination away from 
the Secretary of State and vests it in a 
single Commissioner. In the second 
place the Act of Parliament provides for 
a local inquiry on the spot. ‘The Private 
Bill dispenses with the local inquiry on 
the spot. In the third place the Act 
provides that the determination of the 
Secretary of State shall be subject to the 
review of Parliament, but the Private 
Bill dispenses with the Secretary of State 
and his determination, and does not 
allow Parliament to have any voice in 
the matter whatever. Fourthly, the Act 
limits the purposes for which the expen- 
diture is to be allocated to the counties 
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and police burghs to three—namely, the 
management, maintenance, and repair 
of the bridges, whereas the Private Bill, 
while preserving those three purposes, 
extends the liability still farther to the 
watching, lighting, and cleansing of the 
bridges. We maintain that it is unne- 
cessary, inexpedient, and unjust, to in- 
terfere in this way, by private legisla- 
tion, with a Public Act of Parliament. 
We say that it is an evil precedent 
for Parliament to establish, that those 
who are interested in Private Bills are to 
override Public Acts by Private Bills. 
The result will inevitably be that Pri- 
vate Bills will be constantly coming 
into collision with Public Acts, and 
we shall be liable to all sorts of 
mischief which must arise therefrom. 
These being the facts of the case, we 
have had to consider what course we 
ought to take under the circumstances. 
We are convinced that this House by a 
very large majority would refuse to 
sanction the overriding of an Act of 
Parliament in the way I have pointed 
out, if I were to ask hon. Members to 
do so, because I am satisfied that they 
would not submit to have the authority 
of Parliament interfered with in this 
manner. But I must say that there are 
some valuable provisions contained in 
the Bill—not valuable to my constituents 
or to the counties generally, or to the 
police burghs outside Glasgow, but valu- 
able tothe City of Glasgow; and we, there- 
fore, do not wish to ask the House to re- 
ject the Bill summarily. When the Bill 
has been read a second time it will be 
necessary to refer it to a Committee up- 
stairs, and the Committee to whom it is 
referred will know how to deal with 
these objectionable clauses, if the mea- 
sure gets so far as the consideration of 
clauses. Under these circumstances, I 
shall not object to the second reading; 
but I wish to enter a very serious pro- 
test against this dangerous innovation 
of allowing a Private Bill to interfere 
with public legislation. I shall reserve 
to myself the right when the Bill comes 
hack again from Committee, if it ever 
should come back, with these objec- 
tionable clauses in it, to ask the House 
to take the provisions of the Bill into 
consideration at a future stage; and I 
have very little doubt that if these ob- 
jectionable clauses re-appear the House 
will have no hesitation in rejecting. 
them. 


Mr, Craig-Sellar 
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Sm ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL: I 
happen to represent one of the counties 
interested in this Bill; but I do not think 
it is necessary for me to detain the 
House at any length after the admirable 
manner in which my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Craig-Sellar), has de- 
scribed the provisions of the measure. 
But there is one point which I should 
like to lay before the House, and it is 
this—that if the Bill is to pass in the 
shape in which it is presented to the 
House it will give exceptional powers te 
the Commissioners of Supply of the 
Counties of Lanark and Renfrew— 
powers which are not at present en- 
joyed by any of the Commissioners 
throughout the rest of Scotland. The 
Commissioners of Supply can assess the 
owners of property in the county, but 
they cannot assess the occupiers. By 
the Roads and Bridges Bill all roads 
and bridges are kept up specially and 
provided for by a Road Board, composed 
of the Commissioners of Supply and the 
representatives of the ratepayers. In 
that way it is provided that taxation and 
representation should go together, and 
in all cases in which taxation is imposed 
it falls both upon the owner and the 
occupier. Butif this Bill isto pass in its 
present shape the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply for the counties of Renfrew and La- 
nark will be called upon to provide funds 
from the owners for purposes which both 
owners and occupiers hitherto have been 
ealled on to pay. I certainly think that 
that is a very strong point against the 
provisions of this Bill, seeing that it 
places the Commissioners of Supply for 
these two counties in a totally different 
position from the Commissioners of the 
rest of Scotland, and confers upon them 
most exceptional powers. With regard 
to the other provision of the Bill, as my 
hon. Friend has said, some of them 
are valuable, no doubt, to the City of 
Glasgow, and I have no wish to in- 
terfere with them as far as Glasgow 
is concerned; but I hope the House 
will not allow the objectionable provi- 
sions to which its attention has been 
called to pass, if for no other reason 
than that they involve the upsetting of 
a Public Act of Parliament which is 
working well. I trust that the House 
will carefully consider the matter, and, 
personally, I propose to take the same 
course as my hon. Friend (Mr. Oraig- 
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Sellar)—namely, not to challenge a divi- 
sion at the present stage of the Bill, but 
to allow it to go up to a Committee with 
the understanding that if it is sent back 
to the House with these objectionable 
clauses still in it, it will be strenuously 
opposed. ; 

Mr. BEITH: The object of this Bill 
is, in the first place, to transfer the con- 
trol of the Glasgow bridges from the 
Trustees acting under the Glasgow 
Bridges Consolidation Act of 1886 to 
the Glasgow Local Authority. The pro- 
moters of the Bill have been advised 
that very serious questions may be raised 
as to whether, under the Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Act of 1878, the 
bridges and undertaking of the Trustees 
were transferred to the Local Authority 
of Glasgow, as defined by that Act, and 
the administration of the bridges has 
consequently been continued by the 
Trustees. It is deemed essential that all 
uncertainty upon this point should be 
removed. When the Roads and Bridges 
Act was passed the promoters of the pre- 
sent Bill were advised that by that Act 
the bridges of Glasgow were not trans- 
ferred from the Trustees, who then acted 
as they are now acting, so far as the 
bridges are concerned, for the Glasgow 
Local Authority. This Bill provides 
that the transfer shall now take place 
from the Trustees to the Local Authority 
—who are the Magistrates and Town 
Council of Glasgow. The next object 
contemplated by the Bill is the widen- 
ing of Glasgow Bridge. This has been 
found to be absolutely necessary. Not 
only have the foundations of the bridge 
given way, from various causes, but the 
bridge itself is wearing down, and is be- 
coming altogether unequal to the vast 
amount of traffic which passes over it. 
It has, therefore, become essential that 
the bridge should be enlarged and 
strengthened. There are other con- 
siderations of a subsidiary character in 
connection with the Bill. One is that 
the sum of £31,639, paid to the Trus- 
tees by the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany, under an Act passed in 1875, and 
directed to be applied to the widening 
and strongthening of Glasgow Bridge, 
should be handed over to the Glasgow 
Local Authority; but the money cannot 
be applied and the work set about with- 
out an Act of Parliament. The pro- 
moters of the Bill do not say that the 
Burgh of Patrick and other burghs re- 
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ferred to by my hon. Friend (Mr. Craig- 
Sellar) are to contribute towards the 
widening and strengthening of Glasgow 
Bridge ; they simply ask that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland should nominate a 
Commissioner to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to determine 
whether or not money should be contri- 
buted by these burghs, having regard to 
the extent to which the bridges aceom- 
modate the traffic of the burghs and of 
the counties of Lanark and Renfrew. The 
object of this mode of procedure proposed 
by the promoters of the Bill is to save 
expense and time, and in the simplest 
manner possible to enable the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow to take possession of 
these bridges. They are now adminis- 
tered by a Trust which is a Mixed Com- 
mission consisting of Commissioners of 
Supply and Commissioners appointed 
by the Corporation of Glasgow. That 
Mixed Commission was appointed many 
years ago when the bridges were main- 
tained by tolls. They are now main- 
tained by the city rates, and it is most 
desirable to ascertain clearly and put 
beyond all question that they are placed 
under the control of the Local Authority 
of Glasgow. It is also essential to ascer- 
tain in the shortest and cheapest way 
possible what portion of the burden 
should be borne, if any, by the counties 
and police burghs, and what portion by 
the City of Glasgow. 

Mr. PEARCE: One of the objects of 
this Bill is to obtain the appointment 
by the Secretary for Scotland of a Com- 
missioner to ascertain whether the coun- 
ties of Lanark and Renfrew and the 
police burghs outside the City of Glas- 
gow shall contribute towards the widen- 
ing and strengthening of Glasgow 
Bridge. Now, it appears té me that 
the districts and burghs round about 
Glasgow ought not to be liable to con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of the 
whole of the bridges in Glasgow, seeing 
that, by the passing of the Roads and 
Bridges Act in 1878, the ratepayers of 
Glasgow have to maintain them. The 
same Act also provides that the rate- 
payers of Govan and other suburban 
burghs should maintain the bridges and 
roads in their own districts. We think 
that as a matter of simple justice, if the 
inhabitants of the outlying districts are 
to contribute towards the maintenance 
of the Glasgow bridges, that the in- 
habitants of Glasgow should, on their 
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part, contribute towards the mainten- 
ance of the bridges in the suburban dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. FINLAYSON : Allow me to say 
a word on behalf of the Division which 
I represent—East Renfrew. I think 
that the Town Council of Glasgow are 
pressing forward a measure which cer- 
tainly affords an instance of how the 
public money may be spent, and ab- 
solutely thrown away. They have, I am 
afraid, acted throughout this matter in 
a very high-handed manner; and I am 
convinced that if they had consented to 
unbend themselves to a small extent, 
and had seen the different parties in- 
terested, many of the objections which 
have been urged by the last three 
speakers would have been unnecessary. 
What is the effect of the action of the 
Corporation of Glasgow in the matter ? 
They have introduced a Bill in which 
they are attempting to impose rates for 
the maintenance of the Glasgow bridges 
upon the suburban burghs, and upon 
the constituency which I have the 
honour to represent. Their intention is 
to levy the rates upon the burghs and 
county of Renfrew; and they propose 
that my constituents shall keep up, 
maintain, light, watch, and cleanse the 
bridges in the centre of the City of Glas- 
gow. Now, Sir, the Roads and Bridges 
Bill of 1878 underwent full discussion 
in this House; and this question was 
settled at that time, both in regard to 
the police burghs and the counties of 
Renfrew and Lanark, as well as the City 
of Glasgow. So far as the roads and 
bridges of the county of Renfrew are 
concerned, the existing arrangement 
was not arrived at until after a very 
searching investigation, which extended 
over many years. It was begun in the 
time of Mr. Bruce, now Lord Aberdare, 
who was then Home Secretary, and it 
was continued during the time that Sir 
R. Assheton Cross held the same Office. 
It was ultimately settled that in order 
to place the counties of Renfrew and 
Lanark in a fair and just position the 
City of Glasgow should contribute 
£12,500 a-year as some sort of com- 
pensation for the heavy traffiv, chiefly 
in building material, which went from 
those counties into the City of Glasgow. 
But what does this Private Bill pro- 
pose? It provides that the counties which 
the Roadsand Bridges Act enacted should 
be paid so much a year—£12,500 I think 
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—shall be taxed for the maintenance of 
bridges which, by the Roads and Bridges 
Act, were made over to the City of Glas- 
gow. If the only wish of the City of 
Glasgow was that the Trustees should 
transfer their rights tothem there would 
have been no difficulty ; but such rights 
would have been freely accorded to them. 
My constituents object, and very pro- 
perly object, to be taxed in order to keep 
up the bridges within the City of Glas- 
gow ; and you might, in my opinion, just 
as well tax a man in Edinburgh, or 
Liverpool, or Newcastle who may send 
goods to Glasgow for the cost of main- 
taining these bridges, as tax the county 
of Renfrew. I may also inform the 
House that, so far as the traffic from the 
county of Renfrew to Glasgow is con- 
cerned, the road traffic is diminishing 
rather than increasing. A large and 
fine station—the Great Enoch’s Station 
—has been opened in Glasgow, and 
another extensive range of buildings 
has been constructed at the College 
Street Station, so that the traffic of the 
county of Renfrew does not now pass in 
anything like the same amount over the 
bridges of Glasgow that it did before 
the passing of the Roads and Bridges 
Act. Taking all these matters into con- 
sideration, I think that this Bill is most 
unjust, and I am quite sure that when 
it reaches a Committee upstairs it will 
be thrown out, or, at all events, divested 
of the objectionable provisions which it 
at present contains. To-day we simply 
enter a protest against it, in a desire to 
prove to the House of Commons that 
even on general principles the practice 
of bringing in a Private Bill which 
would, if passed, impose a heavy ex- 
penditure upon small suburban burghs 
and county communities is most objec- 
tionable. And I wish it to be under- 
stood that this course has been taken by 
the Town Council of Glasgow even 
before an attempt was made to make an 
arrangement with those who are vitally 
affected by the provisions of the Bill. I 
therefore second the proposal which has 
been made by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Partick Division of Lanark- 
shire (Mr. COraig-Sellar). [An hon. 
Memuer: No proposal has been made. } 
Then I join my hon. Friend in the 
eases he has made against the Bill, and 

hope that the House, when it comes 
back from Committee, will signify its 
disapproval of its provisions, and will 
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do justice to the parties who now com- 
plain of them. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member for Renfrewshire (Mr. Finlay- 
son) has raised a much larger question 
than that which properly belongs to the 
Bill; and yet, if that question were dis- 
cussed, I believe it would be found that 
the case of Glasgow against the counties 
is a very strong one. The chief allega- 
tion of the hon. Member—in fact, it was 
the only remark he made which was 
pertinent to the present question—was 
that the county authorities had not been 
approached properly in the matter be- 
fore the Bill was entered upon. Now, I 
am able to say that that is altogether an 
incorrect statement. Every effort was 
made on the part of the Corporation of 
Glasgow to obtain proper co-operation 
from the county authorities; and it was 
very largely because they have not been 
met by the county authorities that this 
Bill has been introduced. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tne HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapnurst): I beg to 
move— 

“That the Committee of Selection do appoint 
a Committee not exceeding Nine Members, to 
whom shall be referred all Private Bills pro- 
moted by Municipal and other Local Authori- 
ties, by which it is proposed to create powers 
relating to Police or Sanitary Regulations 
which deviate from, or are in extension of, or 
repugnant to, the General Law : 

“That Standing Order 173 shall be appli- 
cable to all Bills referred to the said Committee : 

‘That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records:—That Five be 
the quorum.” 


Mr. SEXTON: I think the House is 
entitled to some explanation from the 
hon. Gentleman who has made this im- 
portant Motion. I am afraid that it is 
simply following in a direction which 
has been taken by the House on pre- 
Vious occasions —namely, that of with- 
drawing more and more from the juris- 
diction of the House an important class 
of Private Business. Before the Motion 
1s assented to, I should like to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
what number of Irish Members he pro- 
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poses to place upon this Commit 
whether, as has usually been th 


it is intended that there shall be- 
one? Then, again, in regard to the p- 
plication of Standing Order 1734 toval 
Bills referred to this Committee, on 
looking at that Standing Order I find 
that its powers are most important ; and 
I think the House should not consent 
hastily to the appointment of a Commit- 
tee which is to exercise such large and 
important powers without a distinct 
statement of the object with which the 
Committee is to be appointed. I take 
it that a large number of Private Bills 
which have not yet passed a second 
reading will, if the Resolution is passed, 
be referred to this Committee. Among 
them may be the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill, in which the Irish Members are 
much interested, and in regard to which 
I propose to move an Instruction to the 
Committee on Tuesday, so that it may 
not go to the Committee in the ordinary 
way. I entirely object, therefore, to pass 
this Resolution until we have had a full 
explanation with regard to it, which we 
are entitled to have; and I think we 
have a right to hear whether this par- 
ticular class of Bills has increased in 
number, or whether the ordinary Com- 
mittees of the House have failed to deal 
with them in a satisfactory manner. I 
think the most convenient course would 
be to give the hon. Gentleman time for 
a fuller explanation; and I beg, there- 
fore, to move that the debate be ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuvrst): I think the 
hon. Member ought to remember that 
this is merely following the course 
which has been adopted in other Ses- 
sions. This Committee was originally 
appointed in the last Parliament after a 
discussion, and by a Resolution in this 
House; and I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that in the constitution of the Com- 
mittee a proper and fair representation 
will be given to Ireland. I feel that I 
am justified in saying that if any Bill 
affecting the Irish people is submitted 
to the Committee, it will certainly not 
be necessary, in order to secure its due 
consideration, to add an Irish Member 
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to the Committee. With regard to the 
object of appointing the Committee, I 
may inform the hon. Member that it 
is rather to secure the protection of 
the public interests than any delega- 
tion of the power of the House. The 
Committee is appointed to see that the 
powers sought for by Corporations and 
Local Bodies are not in excess of the 
gee law of the land. I think the 

ouse will agree with me that that is a 
very desirable object; and I trust that 
the House will, therefore, assent to the 
Resolution. The one function of this 
Committee is to see that the usual regu- 
lations are adopted. With regard to 
the loans, that is a very important 
matter; and I am given to understand 
that it is one which makes a frequent 
appearance in the Private Bills sub- 
mitted to this House. An important 
function of this Committee will be to 
see that the usual regulations in regard 
to loans are not exceeded for the repay- 
ment of the loan. If I remember aright, 
in some of the Bills which have been 
introduced into this House that period 
has been very considerably exceeded. 
Further than that, the Committee will be 
empowered tosee whether the nature and 
extent of the works contemplated justify 


60 years’ grace for repayment, or whe- 
ther even a shorter time should not be 


insisted upon. I hope, after this ex- 
planation, that the hon. Gentleman will 
not press the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. The case was fully 
stated to the House last year; and the 
hon. Member will see that if the Reso- 
lution is now affirmed the number of 
Members of the Committee, instead of 
being seven, as in last year, will be 
raised to nine, in order that all sections 
of the House may be properly repre- 
sented upon it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary has not re- 
plied to my hon. Friend’s chief point, 
which is this—is it proposed that the 
Belfast Bill shall be referred to this 
Committee? That question has never 
been answered at all. If the Belfast 
Billis to be referred the Irish Members 
will feel very much dissatisfied, because 
there are a number of very important 
questions which arise in connection with 
that Bill, and we are afraid that this 
Committee has been hurriedly set up 
for the purpose of shunting upon it the 
consideration of the Belfast Bill. The 
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hon. Gentleman says that the Committee 
is proposed to be raised in number 
from seven to nine. If that be so, I 
think the Irish Representatives are en- 
titled to have two Members on the Com- 
mittee. What we should like to know, 
therefore, is whether it is intended that 
we should have two Members upon the 
Committee? I think that would be a 
reasonable way of settling the question ; 
and therefore I will ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman these two questions—Is the Bel- 
fast Bill to be referred to this Com- 
mittee ; and shall we have two Members 
upon it? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Having had 
the honour of acting as Chairman of a 
similar Committee for the two last Ses- 
sions, I may inform hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway that, in case of all 
Bills referred to that Committee, the 
purpose for which they were so re- 
ferred was simply to ascertain that no 
powers were proposed which would 
override the provisions of the general 
law. The object of the Committee was 
to prevent any such powers being al- 
lowed to slip through without being 
brought to the knowledge of the House 
and receiving its direct sanction. [ 
know nothing about the Belfast Bill; 
but I presume that it will take the same 
position as any other Private Bill. It it 
contains any such provision it certainly 
will have to go before this Committee. 
May I say a word as to the question of 
Irish representation which has been 
raised. The hon. and learned Member 
for South Londonderry (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) says that he is very anxious that 
Ireland should be fully represented upon 
the Committee. Now, I remember that 
the same question was raised last year ; 
and, on the Motion of some Gentleman 
below the Gangway, an hon. Member 
from Ireland was placed on the Com- 
mittee. I am sorry to say, however, 
that the Gentleman so appointed gave a 
very scanty attendance to the meetings 
of the Committee ; and if the Committee 
this year is to contain Irish Members I 
hope they will justify their nomination. 

rn. DILLON: I am not going to 
oppose the Resolution ; but I think very 
important reasons have been given in 
favour of the adjournment of the debate. 
I do not clearly understand yet what 
the object of the Motion is; and I think 
we ought to have the assurances which 
my hon. Friend desires. First of all, 
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whether the Belfast Bill, in which we 
take a very particular interest, is to 
be referred to this Committee. I think 
the Under Secretary ought to be able 
to answer that question. In the second 
place, are we to understand that two 
Irish Members will be placed upon 
the Committee? Of course, our interest 
in a Resolution of this kind is largely 
increased by the fact that the Bill affect- 
ing such an important city as the City 
of Belfast is about to come on in this 
House. What strikes us is this—that if 
only one Irish Member is to be put upon 
the Committee it might naturally sug- 
gest itself to those by whom the Com- 
mittee will be nominated to appoint one 
of the Members for Belfast. Now, that 
is exactly what we are afraid of. I 
would point out that there exists in 
Belfast a very large population indeed, 
consisting of nearly one-half the popu- 
lation of the city, whose interests are not 
represented in this House. [A laugh. ] 
Hon. Members may laugh at that state- 
ment; but it is an absolute fact, and the 
interests of that large body are entirely 
unrepresented by the present Members 
for Belfast. Every Member of the Na- 
tional Party is in the daily receipt of 
letters from citizens in Belfast, urging 
upon them to guard their interests in 
various matters. Thisis the reason why 
we desire the adjournment of the debate 
until we are in a position to see that we 
are not sacrificing the interests of the 
people of Belfast who have applied to 
us, not being represented by their own 
Members, to look after those interests. 
I would, therefore, earnestly press upon 
the Under Secretary the propriety of 
postponing this Resolution, so that if he 
isnot able to give the information we 
ask for to-day he may be in a position 
to do so on some future occasion. 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS (Mr. Courrney): The ques- 
tion which has been raised on the oppo- 
site Benches has come upon me rather 
by surprise; but I think there ought to 
be no real difficulty in allowing this Re- 
solution to pass. In the first place, in 
regard to the Belfast Bill, I believe that 
it has no connection with the present 
question at all. As far as I can gather, 
there is nothing contained in that Bill 
which is repugnant to the provisions of 
the general law. 

_ Mr. SEXTON : It contains an exten- 
sion of the general law. 
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Mr. COURTNEY: I think not; but, 
however that may be, it is not necessary 
to decide either one way or the other 
now. In my opinion, it is not a Bill 
which extends the general law; but the 
Bill itself will have to be examined, and 
if it is found that it contains anything 
which is at variance with the general 
law it will, no doubt, have to be re- 
ferred to this Committee. As to the 
composition of the Committee, that is a 
question which will have to be consi- 
dered by the House when the Members 
of the Committee are nominated ; but it 
cannot be a good reason for rejecting the 
appointment of any Committee at all. 
What is now proposed by the Under 
Secretary is to appoint a Committee of 
nine Members; and whatever view may 
be entertained as to the names of the 
Committee can be argued at the proper 
stage before an ultimate decision is 
arrived at. At the present moment, no- 
thing can be done in that respect. What 
is now before the House is only the re- 
appointment of the Committee; and I 
do not think that hon. Members have 
any real objection to its re-appointment. 
Of course, the question of its composition 
will be reserved until a later period ; and 
if the names appear to require any addi- 
tion, or are not thought large enough, it 
will be competent to make a proposition 
to that effect. It would not, however, 
be regular to do so now. 

Mr. CLANCY: The Chairman of 
Ways and Means says that this is not 
the time for naming the Committee; but 
this is precisely the time for extracting 
an assurance that two, Members from 
Ireland, whoever they may be, will be 
placed upon it. In the absence of that 
assurance, I hope that my hon. Friend 
will go to a division upon the Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate. I see 
from the terms of the Resolution that 
the names will not be submitted to the 
House at all, but that the Members of 
the Committee should be appointed by 
the Committee of Selection. That is an 
additional reason why we should get an 
assurance now from the Under Secretary 
that two Members of our Party will be 
placed upon the Committee. 

Masor SAUNDERSON: The hon. 


Member who has just spoken yee 


that two Members of the Irish Party 
should be placed on the Committee. But 
what isthe Irish Party? Her Majesty’s 
Government mustclearly understand that 
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the Irish Party is not confined to the 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Wr11am Harcourt): I do 
not think that the House can enter into 
a controversy of that kind on a Motion 
of this nature, and I would appeal to 
hon. Members who object to the consti- 
tution of the Committee not to oppose 
this Resolution now. It is impossible to 
give any assurance now, because it is 
doubtful whether this controverted Bel- 
fast Bill will ever go before the Com- 
mittee at all. All that I can say is that 
if hon. Members opposite will allow this 
Motion to pass, which only declares that 
a Committee shall be appointed, I will 
promise that, before the names are given 
or the matter finally settled, there shall 
be a careful inquiry. Hon. Members 
will, consequently, not be compromised 
in any way by assenting to this Resolu- 
tion ; and when the time comes for nomi- 
nating the Committee it will be com- 
petent for them to move that an addi- 
tional Member be added to it. That is 
the regular course ; and I hope that, as 
this is a Motion which may not affect 
the Belfast Biil at all, but which does 
affect a great number of questions in 
which the large towns and other places 
in England and Scotland are interested, 
hon. Members will not, on the mere 
hypothesis that the Belfast Bill will go 
before the Committee, prevent this Reso- 
lution from being passed. At the proper 
stage, when the names of the Committee 
are proposed, hon. Members opposite 
will have a full opportunity of suggesting 
any alteration. . 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY: It would 
be very much to be regretted if there 
should be any warryth displayed upon a 
subject of this kind, or if it were to lead 
te any lengthened discussion. My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not quite right in the opi- 
nion he expressed that the proper time 
for considering the composition of the 
Committee would be when tke names are 
submitted tothe House. I can give the 
only assurance to hon. Members below 
the Gangway that can be given at this 
moment. It will be the duty of the Com- 
mittee of Selection to name the Members 
of this Committee. Our object will be to 
secure that the composition of the Com- 
mittee shall be as strong as possible, and 
that the Committee itself shall be presided 
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over by an impartial Chairman, so that no 
interests, either public or otherwise, will 
be neglected. I know nothing whatever 
of the provisions of the Belfast Bill; but 
if it is necessary to bring it before the 
Committee I am certain that it will re- 
ceive a fair and impartial consideration. 
I hope that, under these circumstances, 
the hon. Member will not press the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am satisfied that 
the right hon. Gentleran the Chairman 
of the Committee of Selection (Sir John 
R. Mowbray) will act up to any under- 
taking he may give, both in regard to 
the spirit and the letter, and therefore I 
beg to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That the Committee of Selection do 
appoint a Committee not exceeding nine Mem- 
bers, to whom shall be referred all Private Bills 
promoted by Municipal and other Local Autho- 
rities, by which it is proposed to create powers 
relating to Police or Sanitary Regulations which 
deviate from, or are in extension of, or repugnant 
to, the General Law. 

Ordered, That Standing Order 173, shall be 
applicable to all Bills referred to the said Com- 
mittee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Broadhurst.) 


QUESTIONS. 


o—— 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—APPOINT- 
MENT OF SURVEYORS’ CLERKS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, How 
many officers from English Post Offices 
were, during the past ten years, ap- 
pointed to the position of permanent or 
temporary surveyor’s clerk in Ireland; 
how many officers from such offices are 
still in such capacities in Ireland; and, 
whether these promotions in the Post 
Office service are reciprocal between 
Ireland and England; and, if so, how 
many Irish officers have been trans- 
ferred to England as permanent or tem- 
porary surveyor’s clerks during the same 
period, and how many Irish officers are 
at present in such positions in Eng- 
land ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): The 
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answer to the hon. Member must be 
very much the same as that given him 
by the late Postmaster General last 
summer, when he asked a similar Ques- 
tion. The question of nationality in no 
way affected the selection of officers for 
employment on surveying duty in either 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, those 
officers being chosen who are considered 
best qualified, without any regard to the 
land of their birth. During the last 10 
years eight officers had been sent from 
England to Ireland for employment on 
surveying duty, and one from Ireland to 
England. Of these, three are still em- 
ployed in Ireland. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)— 
SPEECH OF MR. G. H. SMITH AT 
NEWRY. 

Mr. ALEXANDER BLAINE asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether by the direc- 
tion of the Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate in Ireland, Mr. George Hill Smith 
was a speaker on the platform at the 
Scriptural Schools, Downshire Road, 
Newry, on Friday, February 19th, 1886, 
where he is reported to have said 
that— 

“He was glad of the opportunity in Newry, 
where they had assembled in public meeting, to 
send to Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, our 
answer to his recent request not upon a post- 
card (laughter), but in the shape of reso- 
lutions which would be passed there that 
night ; ”’ 
and further he is reported to have 
said—- 

“these eighty-six Parnellite Members were 
the representatives of the moonlighters, the mur- 
derers, and the cattle maimers ; ’’ 
whether Mr. George Hill Smith is the 
district registrar of the Court of Probate 
at Armagh; and, whether his conduct 
will be taken into consideration ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): Mr. George Hill Smith is the 
District Registrar of the Court of Pro- 
bate at Armagh. The attention of the 
Judge of the Court has been called to 
this question, and he states that the at- 
tendance and speaking of Mr. Smith on 
the occasion referred to were not by his 
direction, and without his knowledge or 
sanction. The Judge has applied to Mr. 
Smith for an explanation, and he has 
written disclaiming the accuracy of the 
report, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
FIRING AT THE PERSON—CASE 
OF ROBERT COOPER AND J. G. 
BLEAKLEY. 


Mr. ALEXANDER BLAINE asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, at the 
Winter Assizes held at Omagh, 12th 
December 1885, before Baron Dowse, 
two prisoners, named Robert Cooper and 
John G. Bleakley, were indicted for 
firing at District Inspector Bigley and a 

lice patrol; and, secondly, with un- 
awful assembly; whether the Law 
Officers of the Crown agreed to with- 
draw the first indictment, prisoners 
having pleaded guilty to the second, 
upon which they were sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour ; 
whether, at the Belfast Winter Assizes, 
11th December 1882, Thomas McCann, 
of Lurgan, was indicted for firing at the 
police and sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude by Mr. Justice Harrison; 
and, whether, in view of the difference 
| of procedure in the similar cases by the 

Law Officers of the Crown, Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government will terminate, after 
nearly four years, the imprisonment of 
Thomas McCann ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): The circumstances mentioned 
in the first and second paragraphs took 
place in the time of the late Govern- 
ment ; and I have no precise information 
on the subject. The facts, I assume, are 
correctly stated. Thomas M‘Cann was 
convicted, as stated ; and I am informed 
that the circumstances of the case, and 
of the other case mentioned in the Ques- 
tion, are by no means analogous. A 
Memorial was presented by M‘Cann to 
Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Carnarvon is 
said to have carefully investigated the 
case, and decided that he couid not inter- 
fere with the sentence. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
HARBOUR WORKS AT DONEGAL. 


Mr. B. KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has had his attention drawn 
to the report of Mr. Stevenson, C.E. on 
the Donegal Harbour Works; whether 
he is aware that the local fishermen at 
Poolhurrin complain of the damage to 
their nets from rocks and stones left in 
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the pool, and suggest remedies ; whether 
Mr. Ravtesee has stated— 

“These requirements are all reasonable and 
desirable, and could be easily carried out; "’ 
and, whether he will direct immediate 
steps to be taken with that object ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey): Mr. Stevenson makes no re- 
ferences to damage to nets in his Report, 
and no complaint upon that point has 
been made to the Government since 
1881, when steps were taken to remove 
the causes of complaint. He suggested 
improvements in these and other works, 
and I believe the recommendations gene- 
rally are being considered. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
PENSIONS OF SERVANTS. | 

Mr. B. KELLY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether there 
are any situations under the Board of 
Trish Lights filled by persons who have 
been in the service of the Royal Navy, 
and who have received therefrom a com- 
mutation allowance or pension on re- 
tirement ; and, if he will grant a Return 
showing how many, what their ages are, 
and what is their present pay ; why they 
left the Navy, what rank they held in the 
Navy, and what rank they hold now; 
under what circumstances, on what quali- 
fications, and by what authority they 
were re-appointed to the public service ; 
and, will they receive any further com- 
mutation allowance or pension on giving 
up their present appointments ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpetra): 
The Commissioners of Irish Lights in- 
form me that there will be no difficulty 
on their part in preparing such a Return, 
though it will necessarily take time ; if 
the hon. Member wishes to move for it, 
it can be given. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND)—BUNDORAN, CO. 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. B. KELLY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he is aware 
that the design now being carried out at 
Bundoran, county Donegal, by the Board 
of Works, for a pier and harbour for the 
fishermen, will be practically useless to 
them when finished, as the pier will be 
too short to break the heavy seas coming 
over the rocks, being about fifty yards 
above low water; whether it is a fact 
that a chasm exists between the pier and 
a large rock, through which the sea 
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rushes with such violence that no boat 
could come in without great risk of being 
swamped, and that the channel being 
now cut to the sea is in a wrong direc- 
tion, as it does not go towards the dee 
water; whether the wall built at the 
landward end of the boat-slip interferes 
with the public right of way ; and, whe- 
ther he will cause inquiries to be made 
into these complaints by some Engineer 
who is thoroughly independent of the 
Board of Works, and, if found sub- 
stantial, direct such an alteration in the 
design as will prevent the expenditure 
of a large sum of money being thrown 
away ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowtrr): The pier- 
head will be more than 100 yards from 
the present low water line. The pre- 
sent channel will be widened and deep- 
ened to low water. It is in the right 
direction. The work will not be prac- 
tically useless when finished. There is 
a rock about four yards from the pier- 
head, which rises about nine feet above 
low water; but the space between will be 
filled with concrete. The Board of 
Works approved, on the 18th September 
last, of the construction of a flight of 
steps to preserve the right of way to the 
shore. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
IRISH MILITIA. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, When will officers 
from the Regular Forces be appointed 
to those Irish Militia Regiments which 
are still under the disadventage of 
having Adjutants under the old system, 
some of whom have left the service 
over twenty years, and are therefore 
unacquainted with the new principles of 
drill ? ' 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN): The Irish 
Militia adjutants, of whom nine remain 
attached to Irish Militia battalions, will 
be replaced, as vacancies arise, by regi- 
mental officers on the active list; but 
they arg not liable to compulsory retire- 
ment till they reach the age of 55 years. 
Only two will reach that age during the 
next five years. 


COLONIAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. HENRY CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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Whether, according to the Colonial re- 

lations, a clergyman can be removed 
da the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
of the Island of Mauritius only upon 
the commission of some offence, or for a 
dereliction of duty ; whether the head of 
the Ecclesiastical Department has asked 
him to deprive two clergymen of their 
appointments; whether the reason given 
for this course by the Chief Ecclesiastic 
is that these two clergymen were not in- 
corporated in his diocese, or were only 
accepted for three years; whether it is 
true that the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda, to whom an appeal was 
made in this case, has delivered to these 
two clergymen the highest certificates of 
good conduct and fitness for the dis- 
charge of their ecclesiastical functions ; 
whether, in the case of one of these 
Reverend gentlemen a medical certificate 
was suppliel to the Government before 
his appointment stating that he was fit 
for ten years’ service in a tropical cli- 
mate ; whether this certificate was sup- 
plied by the Rev. Mr. Speneer, the re- 
presentative of the Bishop in England ; 
whether he, some time since, thought it 
his duty to inform the Bishop of Mauri- 
tius that, instead of removing these gen- 
tlemen from the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, he was obliged to protect them 
from the persecution to which they were 
subjected; and, whether the Govern- 
ment intend taking any, and, if so, what 
steps to protect clergymen in the Mauri- 
tius holding a commission under Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Ossorne Morean): The 
Colonial regulations relating to the re- 
moval of public officers do not apply to 
clergymen on the Roman Catholic Estab- 
lishment of Mauritius. If the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Mauritius deprives a 
clergyman of his spiritual functions in 
the Island, he is removed from the 
Establishment unless the deprivation is 
reversed by a superior Ecclesiastical 
authority. The Civil Government does 
not review the decision of the Bishop. 
The Bishop recently deprived two clergy- 
men of their spiritual functions. They 
were retained on the Establishment 
pending an appeal to the Court of Rome; 
and as the appeal did not result in their 
being reinstated in the diocese, they have 
been removed from the Establishment. 
The reason assigned to the Government 
by the Bishop for the removal of the 
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clergymen was that he “could no lo 
conscientiously employ them in the poe 
ministry.” It appears, however, to have 
been held by the Court of Rome that 
they were not affiliated to the diocese, 
but only taken into the service of that 
Mission for three years. The clergymen 
have produced copies of certificates, from 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, 
of good conduct and fitness for the exer- 
cise of spiritual functions. A certificate 
was produced by Mr. Spencer, the 
Bishop’s representative in England, 
upon the appointment of one of these 
clergymen, that he was “‘ fit to undergo 
a lengthened service in a tropical cli- 
mate.” The Government are not aware 
that such clergymen require any protec- 
tion, nor do they hold any commission 
under Her Majesty’s Government. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—BUNNATROOHAN PIER, CO. 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. B. KELLY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he is aware 
that a large body of fishermen who fre- 
quent Bunnatroohan Pier and Harbour, 
county Donegal, applied to the Board 
of Works by memorial to have certain 
additional works carried out so as to 
make the harbour useful and safe to the 
fishermen ; whether any report has since 
been received as to the necessity for such 
works; and, if there be any likelihood 
of their being carried out to prevent the 
great damage and injury to the boats 
frequenting the harbour ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): A Memo- 
rial numerously signed was received for 
additional works at this harbour under 
the Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Act, 1883. 
The Commissioners appointed under that 
Act not having allocated any funds for 
works at Bunnatroohan, no Report has 
been made. The proposed works would 
much improve the harbour. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—COURT 
OF BANKRUPTCY—MR. L. H. DEER- 
ING, OFFICIAL ASSIGNEE. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If the 245th General Order of the Irish 
Court of Bankruptcy, which provides 
that— 

“ Each Official Assignee shall account once at 


least in every six calendar months in every mat- 
ter of bankruptcy or arrangement to which he 
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shall have been nominated as aforesaid, and 
oftener if so directed by the Court,” 

has been complied with by Mr. L. H. 
Deering, Official Assignee of said Court, 
since his appointment; if not, can any 
reason be assigned for its disobedience, 
and if its non-observance has ever been 
reported to the Court by the responsible 
officer of the Court, the Chief Regis- 
trar; and, has the said Mr. L. H. Deer- 
ing ever transferred money from one 
estate account to another, or to his pri- 
vate account, known as “The Official 
Assignee’s Account,’’ on his separate 
and individual cheque or letter, addressed 
to the Accountant General of the Bank 
of Ireland; or lodged, paid, or trans- 
ferred money, stock, or securities at any 
time in his capacity as Official Assignee 
otherwise than as provided by sec. 61 of 
20 and 21 Vie. c. 60, and the 242nd and 
243rd General Orders ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): From an 
explanation furnished by the Official 
Assignee, there would appear to have 
been some laxity of practice in the 
matters referred to in the Question. The 
circumstances will be at once brought to 
the attention of a Committee which was 
appointed at the suggestion of the late 


Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and which 
is now sitting, to inquire into the regu- 
lations under which the duties of Official 
Assignees of the Court of Bankruptcy 
are performed, and to suggest any altera- 
tions which may appear to them de- 
sirable. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST- 
MASTER AT BALA. 

Mr. HENRY CAMPBELL asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it is the fact that David Evans, 
the Postmaster of Bala, died on Ist 
January of the present year; whether, 
in consequence of ill-health, Mr. Evans 
was unable to attend to the duties of 
the office for a considerable time prior 
to his death; whether, during this 
period, Mrs. Evans efficiently performed 
the duties appertaining to the office ; 
whether, after the death of her husband, 
she applied for the position; whether 
an influentially-signed Memorial on her 
behalf was forwarded to the Postmaster 
General, praying that she might be ap- 
pointed Postmistress ; whether, notwith 
standing her efficiency and the local 
feeling expressed through the Memorial 
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in her behalf, the Postmaster Genera] 
refused to recognise her claims, and a 
pointed a local Conservative instead ; 
whether the man appointed signed the 
Memorial in question ; whether the re- 
moval of the office from the house of 
Mr. Evans has yet taken place; and, 
whether he will reconsider the matter 
with a view to the appointment of this 
lady ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Arnotp Mortey), in reply, 
said, he found that Mr. Evans died 
on the Ist of January; and, for some 
time previous to his death, the work 
was fairly well done by Mrs. Evans. 
A Memorial on her behalf was received. 
The vacancy was reported to the 'I'rea- 
sury on the 13th of January, and on the 
1st of February the office was filled up in 
the usual way by his Predecessor, who 
appointed John Williams. Williams 
might have signed the Memorial on 
behalf of Mrs. Evans, as the name of 
John Williams appeared frequently 
amongst the signatures. The office had 
not yet been removed from Mrs. Evans’ 
house; but the appointment had been 
completed, so far as the Treasury was 
concerned, and he had no power to re- 
open the matter unless a vacancy was 
again reported. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ERECTION 
OF A TELEGRAPH POLE ON PRI- 
VATE PROPERTY AT ENNISKILLEN. 


Mr. HENRY CAMPBFLL asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is the fact that the Postal Telegraph 
Department in the year 1879 erected a 
telegraph pole in the private yard of 
David M‘Gaw, Enniskillen, without that 
gentleman’s permission ; whether a re- 

ort, and, if so, to what effect, was made 

y the assistant engineer in reference to 
this pole ; whether the wires are now 
cut away from the pole in question, 
leaving it, in the event of a storm, dan- 
gerous to life and property; whether 
notice has been given to the Postmaster 
General by M‘Gaw that he requires pos- 
session of the ground occupied by the 
pole for building and sanitary purposes ; 
whether the Postmaster General will 
cause this obstruction to be at once re- 
moved ; and, whether he will give in- 
structions that a fair amount of compen- 
sation be paid to M‘Gaw as rent for the 
space upon which the pole now stands, 
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and has stood during the past seven 
years ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzzr): A tele- 

ph pole was erected in 1879 in a 
private yard belonging to David M‘Gaw, 
of Enniskillen, and next to premises 
then rented from him by the postmaster 
for the t-office. The Inspector of 
Telegraphs, who put up the pole, has 
reported that it was erected with Mr. 
M‘Gaw’s full consent. Noclaim for rent 
in respect of this pole was made by Mr. 
M‘Gaw until 1883, when the postmaster, 
having moved the post-office to other 
premises, differences arose between him 
and Mr. M‘Gaw, resulting in a lawsuit. 
Since the removal of the post-office 
the Postmaster General has repeatedly 
offered to remove the pole; but Mr. 
M‘Gaw has persistently refused, and 
still refuses, to allow it to be removed, 
except on payment of an exorbitant 
compensation. The wires have been 
removed, but the pole is bolted into a 
wall. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE—SIR 
EDMUND HENDERSON. 

Smrrk ROBERT FOWLER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Police under Sir 
Edmund Henderson have efficiently 
maintained order and respect for pro- 
perty in the Metropolis during seven- 
teen years; and, whether it is a fact 
that Sir Edmund Henderson’s resigna- 
tion was accepted within a few hours of 
its being tendered, and before the Re- 
port of the Committee upon the disturb- 
ances of 8th February was made known 
to Parliament and the Country, without 
any acknowledgment of his long ser- 
vices ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuitpers): In reply to my hon. Friend, 
I would say that Sir Edmund Hender- 
son has done much to deserve the grati- 
tude of the public for the manner in 
which the police under his charge have 
maintained order in the Metropolis for 
many years. Though Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson’s resignation was formally ac- 
cepted shortly after being tendered, yet 
I was aware for some little time pre- 
viously that Sir Edmund intended to 
send in his resignation. Together with 
the official letter acoepting the resigna- 
tion, I wrote a separate note, expressing 
my regret that this duty should have 
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fallen upon me, and my appreciation of 
his past services. In an official letter 
written to the Treasury on the subject 
of pension, I again expressed my sense 
for Sir Edmund Henderson’s services, 
and I replied in similar terms to the 
letter in which he asked me to write to 
the Treasury. I have reason to believe 
that Sir Edmund Henderson is com- 
pletely satisfied with the ition 
which has been accorded to his long and 
faithful service. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: Arising out of 
that Question, I beg to ask whether any 

ensicn has been awarded to Sir Edmund 
enderson ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No; not yet. I 
have spoken of a letter written to the 
Treasury on the subject: but my hon. 
Friend is probably aware that letters of 
that kind to the Treasury are not an- 
swered in less than a few days. 


PENSIONS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If the four sums 
heretofore annually voted by this House 
to the heirs of Sir Thomas Clarges, to 
the Duchy of Lancaster, to the Duke of 
Rutland, and to the Duke of Norfolk re- 
spectively, have been, since 1st January 
1881, commuted as if permanent charges, 
and on the same basis as pensions in 
perpetuity authorised by statute; and, 
if so, under what authority ? 

Tue SECRETARY to raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): The four 
sums referred to by the hon. Member 
have been commuted since January 1, 
1881, under the authority of the Acts 
36 & 37 Viet. c.57, and 46 Vict. c. 1, 
Consolidated Fund (Permanent Charges 
Redemption) Acts, 1873 and 1883, by 
which the Treasury is authorized to con- 
tract for the redemption of any annuity, 
as defined in those Acts, charged on or 
payable out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, or moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament either in perpetuity 
or for a peiod not determinable with the 
life of the individual to whom the same 
is for the time being payable. The re- 
demptions were made on the same basis 
as the redemption of other permanent 
charges under the Acts to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table a Copy of the decla- 
ration of trust actually executed by the 
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First Lord of the Treasury and Sir 
Charles Mills, baronet, as to lands pur- 
chased prior to the present reign, out of 
a sum of £633,333 6s. 9d. invested to 
secure the perpetual annual payment of 
£19,000 to the Duke of Richmond ; and, 
whether he will also lay upon the Table 
Copies of any other declarations of 
trust executed as to other lands subse- 
quently purchased out of the same 
moneys ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): I can 
hardly answer this Question without a 
word or two of explanation. The original 
pension to the Duke of Richmond was 
granted by Charles IT. [ Cries of “‘What 
for?”) A duty of 1s. per chaldron on 
coals exported from the Tyne and con- 
sumed in England was granted under 
Letters Patent of December 18, 1676, to 
the Duke of Richmond. This pension 
was commuted into an annuity of 
£19,000, charged on the Consolidated 
Fund from July 5, 1799, under the Acts 
39 Geo. IIT. ec. 3, and 39 & 40 Geo. III. 
ce. 143. The annuity was commuted 
under provisions in those Acts for a 
sum of £490,833 11s. 6¢., which sum 
was invested in the purchase of 
£633,333 6s. 9d. Consols. By the Act 
29 & 40 Geo. III., c. 103, a portion 
(£485,434 4s. 7d.) of this Stock was sold 
and invested in land, and by the Act 
1 Vict. c. 34, power was given to sell 
the balance of Stock remaining and to 
invest it in land. The commutation 
money and the lands in the purchase of 
which it has been laid out were vested 
in Trustees, of whom the First Lord of 
the Treasury is one. The present Trus- 
tees are the First Lord of the Treasury 
for the time being and Lord Hillingdon. 
The lands purchased under the above- 
mentioned Acts will revert to the Crown 
in default of male issue of the first Duke 
of Richmond. I have not been able to 
obtain the declarations of trust referred 
to in the Question ; but I may point out 
that as regards the estates purchased 
before the Act 1 Vict. c. 34, the form of 
declaration to be made by the Trustees 
is prescribed in the second Schedule to 
the Act. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the hon. 
Gentleman give the House the date and 
the names of the Trustees in the docu- 
ment as executed? The draft of the 
declaration is there, but I have been 
unable to see the declaration itself. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If my hon. 
Friend will put down a Question em- 
bodying the details he wants, I will en- 
deavour to accede to his request. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Can the hon. 
Gentleman state to the House for what 
services these pensions were granted ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That Ques- 
tion, I think, ought to have been asked 
of the Secretary to the Treasury in the 
year 1676. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF MORGAN BRIEN, CORK WINTER 
ASSIZES. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in the case of Morgan 
Brien, charged at last Winter Assizes 
at Cork with wilful murder, the trial was 
put back after the case had been called 
at the commencement of the Assizes, to 
fully a month later, at great inconveni- 
ence to many witnesses who were sub- 
penaed from long distances; whether 
two of the witnesses for the Crown were 
medical gentlemen holding official ap- 
pointments, one as dispensary doctor, 
the other as doctor of a workhouse; 
whether these gentlemen received the 
sum of £110 each as expenses for their 
services ; if not, could he state how much 
they did receive; whether one of them, 
Dr. Hall, of Silvermines Dispensary, 
Nenagh Union, has since sent in a bill 
to the guardians for £14 for the salary of 
his locum tenens during his absence; 
whether both of these medical witnesses 
are connexions of the Crown Prosecutor 
in the case, Mr. George Bolton; whe- 
ther he (Mr. Bolton) allowed it to go to 
the jury that the prisoner was in the 
employment of Lord Dunally as game- 
keeper, and that he was boycotted, and 
had only acted in self-defence; whether 
the result was a verdict of guilty in the 
minor charge of manslaughter; whether 
Lord Dunally at once contradicted the 
statement put forward by the Crown 
Prosecutor that prisoner had been in his 
employment; and, what steps will be 
taken with regard to Mr. Bolton’s action 
in the case ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonny 
Mortzy): There were two postpone- 
ments of this trial. The first, to enable 
counsel who were assigned for the de- 
fence by the Judge to consider their 
case ; the second, in consequence of a cer- 
tificate of the prison physician, that the 
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prisoner was too ill to appear. Two medi- 
cal gentlemen were witnesses in the case. 
A brother of one of them is married to a 
sister of Mr. Bolton. The other is no 
connection of his. They were paid their 
expenses by Mr. Bolton according to 
Treasury scale, Dr. Minnett receiving 
£75 10s., and Dr. Hall £76 6s. Dr. 
Hall sent in a claim for his substitute, 
which the Guardians have refused. Evi- 
dence was given for the prisoner that 
he had acted as gamekeeper for Lord 
Dunally and had been “ Boycotted,” and 
his counsel argued that he might have 
fired the shot in self-defence; but Mr. 
Bolton did not put forward or adopt any 
such suggestion, and the Judge told the 
jury there was not sufficient evidence of 
the prisoner being gamekeeper to Lord 
Dunally, who was not at the Assizes. 


NAVY--SUPPLY OF CUTLASSES. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the cutlasses 
in use in the Navy were procured from 
the same manufacturers as have supplied 
swords to the Army; and, whether the 
tests to which they were subjected dif- 
fered from those which, in the case of 


the Army, have recently been abandoned 
as insufficient ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Woopatt) (who re- 
plied): No Navy cutlasses have been 
procured from any source for the last 


21 years. In 1858-9 some were ob- 
tained from Germany; but the great 
majority of those in use in the Royal 
Navy were produced by various English 
firms, two of whom also supplied 
Cavalry swords. Of the firms referred 
to only one now survives. The tests 
for cutlasses differed from those for 
swords because the blades were of dif- 
ferent pattern. Last year 50 cutlasses 
were taken at random from store and 
were subjected to a severe test with 
satisfactory results. The whole will be 
re-tested as soon as the testing of the 
bayonets is completed. 


METROPOLIS—MEETINGS IN HYDE 
PARK. 

Mr. ADDISON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that three waggons 
were brought into Hyde Park on Sunday 
last; whether this was done with his 
sanction ; and, whether it is proposed to 
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interfere in future with the use of the 
Park on Sundays by the admission of 
such vehicles ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cur~pers): Yes, Sir. It is true that 
three waggons were brought into the 
Park on Sunday last, as has been the 
custom since 1884. The Office of Works 
is the authority from whom sanction 
should be obtained. I am told that on 
this occasion it was not asked, and the 
waggons were admitted on the responsi- 
bility of the officer in charge of the 
police. It isa matter for the Office of 
Works to decide what regulations should 
be adopted in future. But I approve of 
the action of the police officer on this 
occasion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND)— 
PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true, as stated in 
the public prints, that a baronet, whose 
name and address are given, has been 
allowed to act as ‘‘ amateur hangman” 
at one or more recent executions; whe- 
ther such a proceeding has been ap- 
proved by the Home Office ; and, whe- 
ther remonstrances have been addressed 
to the parties responsible for carrying 
out the sentence of death in the case or 
cases in question ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curmpers): In reply, I would remind 
my hon. Friend that the Home Office is 
not responsible for the carrying out of 
the sentence of death in any particular 
case. That duty rests with the High 
Sheriff of the county; but the Home 
Secretary has power by Statute to make 
provision for guarding against any abuse 
in the mode of carrying out executions. 
I have had no official correspondence as 
to the proceedings of the Baronet referred 
to; but, to guard against such abuses in 
the future, I have given instructions for 
the issue of a Circular to the High 
Sheriffs to the effect that no person shall 
be allowed to assist the hangman except 
on the personal approval of the High 
Sheriff. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
Government would offer a permanent 
situation to the person in question ? 


[No reply. ] 
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THE EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Mr. HUTTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Oolonies, Whe- 
ther, under the Oontract of the 19th 
January with the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, it is intended that the British 
Settlements on the West Coast of Africa 
shall contribute any portion of the 
annual subsidy of £19,000 to be paid to 
that Company; and, if there is such in- 
tention, what proportion or sum is to be 
contributed by each of the five Settle- 
ments named in the Contract ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Oszorne Morcan): I am 
informed that the West African Colonies 
are to contribute £5,000 a-year to the 
subsidy in question, and the Colonial 
Office proposes that this contribution 
should be divided among the four Colo- 
nies Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast, 
and Lagos on the following scale roughly 
are to their revenues :—Sierra 

one, £1,300; Gambia, £500; Gold 
Coast, £2,200 ; Lagos, £1,000. The fifth 
Settlement mentioned in the contract is 
the Niger territory; but there can be at 
present no question of its contributing 
towards the subsidy, as no system of 
government or revenue has yet been 
established there. The contribution of 
£5,000 from the four Colonies has been 
fixed irrespective of any sum which may 
hereafter be received on account of the 
Niger territory. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—DEPRECIATION 
OF THE RUPEE. 

Coronet HUGHES-HALLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, as the contract rates of pay 
for the Civil and Military Servants of 
the Crown in India were originally 
fixed at a time when the rupee was 
worth two shillings, whereas now its 
exchangeable value has fallen to one 
shilling and sixpence, a depreciation of 
twenty-five per cent., and may possibly 
fall still lower, the Government will 
take into consideration the justice and 
necessity of affording compensation in 
some way to Civil and Military officers 
in India for the very heavy losses in- 
curred by them in all their remittances 
to this Country ? 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Snourrze- 
worTH): It is only natural to feel sym- 
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India who have to send private remit. 
tances home, and who lose by the fall in 
the relative value of the rupee. But 
any change could only be made at the 
expense of the Indian taxpayer, who 
already has to contribute towards the 
additional charge of £3,000,000 sterling 
falling annually on the Indian Exche- 
quer in consequence of this altered 
value of silver. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can hold out no hope that salaries 
will be increased for such reasons as the 
ot oN and gallant Member puts for- 
ward. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COMPENSATION 
TO SEAMEN WITNESSES. 


Mr. KING asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
aware that seamen or officers detained 
from sailing with their ships by order 
of the Board of Trade, in order to give 
evidence on inquiries into marine acci- 
dents or casualties, are only recompensed 
for the loss of their wages until the ter- 
mination of their evidence, and are then 
left adrift without any compensation for 
the loss of their voyage, and possibly 
their employment ; and, whether steps 
cannot be taken to remedy this in- 
justice ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpetra): 
Sir, I find it is the practice of the 
Board of Trade to detain officers and 
seamen of the Mercantile Marine as 
witnesses for inquiries into shipping 
casualties, and nothing is paid them 
beyond an allowance during the 
period of detention. The Board are 
aware that the detention of a seaman 
oceasionally results in the loss of voyage; 
but they endeavour to avoid as much as 
possible taking seamen out of their 
ships for the purposes of an inquiry. 
I regret that it is not in our power to 
compensate witnesses for consequential 
loss incidental upon the discharge of 
civic duties. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
CLOTHING CONTRACTS. 


Mr. MURPHY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the contracts for the 
clothing of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
are advertised in the Dublin papers ; if 
not, would he state on what grounds; 
how the selection of manufacturers is 
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contracts are sent; and, if it has been 
considered that six days is a sufficient 
notice of the contracts 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Oampsett-BannerMan): As 
the contracts for the Constabulary 
clothing are made by the War Office, I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to answer 
this Question. It has not been the 
practice in recent years to advertise 
contracts for clothing of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in the Dublin papers, 
but to invite tenders from certain 
English firms and from all manu- 
facturers of clothing in Ireland who 
are known to the War Department 
as likely to undertake such contracts. 
I am told that advertisement has been 
tried and found to produce no competi- 
tion beyond that resulting from the 
method of tender. On one occasion 
tender forms were sent to 12 English 
and three Irish firms, of whom two Eng- 
lish and two Irish firms tendered. I shall 
be happy to give the names to the hon. 
Member if he desires it. The usual in- 
terval between the issue of tender forms 
and the date fixed for their return is 10 
days; but, owing to urgency, it was on 
this occasion six days, and I understand 
that no complaints on the subject was 
made by any of the Irish firms who in- 
rt the patterns with a view to ten- 

ering. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Are the 
patterns to be seen in Dublin as well as 
in London ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
I gather from the information supplied 
to me that that is so, for I read that the 
patterns were seen in London. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION— 
THE OPIUM DUTIES. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the late Convention or 
Treaty with China on the Opium Duties 
has been ratified; and, if not, whether 
he is able to state the reason for the 
delay? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARYorSTATE 
(Mr. Bryce): The ratifications of the 
Agreement have not yet been exchanged 
owing to the Chinese ratification not 
having yet arrived in this country. We 
are informed that it has been signed by 
the Empress of China, and that it will 


be brought to land by the new 
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FOREIGN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What instructions are issued to Her 
Majesty’s representatives Abroad with 
reference to furnishing immediate Re- 
ports on the frequent changes in Forei 
Custom House regulations and judicial 
decisions affecting matters of quarantine 
and tariff; upon what principle notices 
of such new regulations or decisions are 
published, or not published, in The 
Gazette ; and, whether the Government 
will take steps to secure to the public 
fuller and more regular information on 
such subjects by circulating all such 
Reports without delay among the va- 
rious Chambers of Commerce ? 

Tus UNDERSEOCRETARYorSTATE 
(Mr. Bryce): The instructions to Her 
Majesty’s Representatives abroad on 
the subject referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber are to transmit at once to the Foreign 
Office all announcements respecting 
these matters. The Foreign Office for- 
wards these documents as soon as they 
are received to the Board of Trade, and 
that Department takes such steps as 
seem necessary in each instance to make 
the announcements known to the public 
and to persons interested. I have no 
doubt that my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade will give 
his best attention to any representations 
which may be made to him with a view 
to give greater publicity to these Re- 
ports. And I may add that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, very shortly after 
their accession to Office, gave directions 
that the whole subject of obtaining and 
making known information received 
from Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents abroad should be in- 
quired into with a view to its being 
turned to the best account and pub- 
lished at the earliest possible moment. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS—DISLOYAL MEET- 
ING AT THE CRITERION RESTAU- 
RANT. 

Mr. BAUMANN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is true, as reported 
in The Morning Post of the 25th instant, 
that he and the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department were present 
at a banquet to the labour representa- 
tives in Parliament, given at the Cri- 
terion Restaurant on the 24th instant, 





at which the health of Her Gracious 
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Majesty the Queen was received with 
‘*hissing, which was received with greater 
vehemence when about one-third of the 
company rose to honour the toast ;”’ and, 
if true, whether he and the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
being Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, remained in the room without 
protesting against such disgraceful and 
disloyal exhibition? Before the hon. 
and learned Gentleman answers the 
Question, I beg leave to ask the follow- 
ing Question on the same point, of which 
I have given him private Notice :— 
Whether he has read the following ac- 
count of the dinner in question which 
appeared in Zhe Pali Mall Gazette, on 
the 25th instant, and whether he will 
say that such account is untrue :-— 

** Lord Hobhouse rose again, and in the good 

old-fashioned way began—‘ There is one toast, 
gentlemen, which in every assembly of English- 
men’———when he was stopped by a distinct 
outburst of dissent. He proceeded, however, 
to say that Her Majesty’s care for her subjects, 
and her faithful and unremitting attention to 
the duties of her exalted position, entitled her 
to the respect and affection of Englishmen 
everywhere. This was accompanied by a run- 
ning fire of hisses and expostulatory cries of 
*No;’ and when the toast was drunk, quite a 
number of those present remained seated, and 
the hisses were both lound and long ?’”’ 
And I beg further to ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—and I am sure he 
will excuse me for not having given 
Notice—Whether he has read the letter 
which appeared in Zhe Times, signed by 
Oswald J. Simon, son of a well-known 
Member of Parliament, who was pre- 
sent at the dinner, and who says that 
the hissing was loud and long, and that 
whole tables remained seated while the 
toast was being drunk ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cartes Russert): When the hon. 
Member last night gave Notice of this 
Question, he proposed to put it to the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, but, learning that my name was 
coupled with the Question, I represented 
to the hon. Member that if he desired 
to call in question my conduct, a Ques- 
tion ought to be addressed to me, so that 
I might have the opportunity of answer- 
ing it. I have to thank the hon. Member 
for recognizing the propriety of the course 
which I suggested. T shall answer the 
Question fe puts to me categorically. 
It is true that I was a guest at the 
banquet given on the 25th instant, at the 
Criterion, to celebrate the return to this 


Mr. Baumann 
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House of 12 hon. Gentlemen, who are 
described frequently as direct repre- 
sentatives of labour, all of whom I be- 
lieve sit on this side of the House. [ 
was there as a guest, invited as such 
before I was offered the position I have 
now the honour to fill. I wish to state 
most distinctly, in spite of the state. 
ments which the hon. Member has read, 
I did not upon that occasion hear any 
hissing whatever. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to one or two re- 
markable circumstances in connection 
with this matter. I am sorry to be 
obliged to admit, from the statements 
made to me by hon. Members whom I 
have questioned, that undoubtedly there 
was—I greatly regret it—some hissing. 
It was partial, not general, and not such 
as to call any general attention to it. I 
had previously not read any of the morn- 
ing papers in connection with this matter; 
but I find that only one morning paper 
—one supposed to represent the views 
of hon. Members opposite— Zhe Morning 
Post, contained the statement that hissing 
took place on the proposal of the health 
of the Queen. I find that while the pro- 
ceedings were reported in Zhe Times, 
Daily Telegraph, Standard, Daily News, 
Daily Chronicle, and Echo, no reference 
is made in any of these papers to any 
hissing, from which I may fairly ask 
the House to assume that it must have 
been very partial and confined to a very 
limited portion of the company, which 
numbered some 200 or 300. When this 
Question was put to me, I at once com- 
municated with Lord Hobhouse, who 
presided on the occasion, and next to 
whom I was sitting, and he has assured 
me that he heard no hissing whatever, 
Since I came into the House to-day, the 
hon. Member for Burnley, who was 
sitting on the other side of the Chair- 
man, and not far from him, has also 
assured me that he heard none. [ Mr. 
Rytanps: Hear, hear!] That being 
the state of the case, 1 hope I have 
made out to the satisfaction of the House 
that the statements referred to have 
been grossly exaggerated. The hon. 
Gentleman also asks whether I have 
read the account in the Pall Mall Gasette. 
Having received Notice of this Question, 
I did read the account in The Pall Mall 
Gazette, and I will say of it that it does 
not purport to be an ordinary, dry, and 
historical account, so to speak, of the 
proceedings, but partakes of a highly 
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sensational character. And I have no 
hesitation in saying that, judging by 
my own observation, it has been greatly 
exaggerated, and does not truly repre- 
sent what occurred on this occasion. I 
hope that the House will think that I 
have fully and satisfactorily answered 
the Questions. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—MURDER OF 
POLICE CONSTABLE HINE AT FENNY 
COMPTON. 


Mr. COBB asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
murder of Police Constable Hine at 
Fenny Compton; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will offer a reward for the ap- 
prehension of the murderer or mur- 
derers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Capers): No, Sir; my attention has 
not been called officially to the murder 
of this police-constable. It will be for 
the Local Authorities to move first in 
such a matter. There are grave objec- 
tions to a too liberal offer of Government 
rewards. 


ARMY (INDIA)—INDIAN MILITARY 
LEAVE. 


Mr. SHIRLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether pro- 
posals were made by Lord Ripon’s Indian 
Government, and agreed to by the India 
Office, to modify the Indian Military 
leave rules, and to arrange that in future 
all leave should count for pension; and, 
if so, what is the cause of the delay in 
communicating this decision to the officers 
concerned ? 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suvurrisz- 
worTH): I understand that the delay is 
caused by the difficulty of settling cer- 
tain important points involved in a 
change in the military leave rules. The 
attention of the Secretary of State is 
being given to the subject. 


POST OFFICE—MAILS BETWEEN 
CYPRUS AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Uvlo- 
nies, Why the regular weekly mail com- 
munication between Cyprus and Alex- 
andria was suspended; and, if Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
advisability of re-establishing it in order 
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to promote the development of the re- 
sources of that island, and to increase 
its trade both with Great Britain and 
Egypt, and so frustrate its threatened 
diversion to the Continent of Europe by 
means of the facilities offered by the 
Austrian Lloyds Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ? 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Ossorne Morean): The 
weekly mail communication between 
Oyprus and Alexandria was discontinued 
at the end of 1884 because it cost this 
country £6,950 a-year, and only brought 
in about £150 a-year in postage. It 
lasted six and a-half years and involved 
the Imperial Post Office in a net total 
loss of about £48,000. The question of 
re-establishing weekly communication 
between Cyprus and Alexandria on more 
reasonable terms and the arguments in 
favour of such communication were 
brought before the late Board of the 
Treasury by the late Colonial Secretary ; 
but the Board refused to sanction any 
measure being taken for the parpose, 
and the present Board, having had the 
matter brought under their notice, ad- 
hered to that view. With regard to the 
latter part of the Question, I have as yet 
no information to justify the conclusion 
that the trade of Cyprus is diverted to 
the Continent of Europe by means of 
the facilities offered by the Austrian 
Lloyds Company, inasmuch as the im- 

ort and export trade between that 
sland and England continues to be 
carried on through other channels. The 
direct trade of Cyprus with the United 
Kingdom never exceeded 31 per cent of 
the whole. For the last year of the 
subsidy it was 27 per cent. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT — KIN- 
DRED LEGISLATION IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will ascertain at an 
early date, through Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentatives, what legislation, if any, 
akin to that of the Employers’ Liability 
Act and its proposed Extensions now 
obtains in the countries of France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, and the United 
States of America, together with the 
eae during which such legislation 

as been in force ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): The shortness of 
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the Notice given by the hon. Member 
has not allowed of my making the ne- 
cessary inquiries as to whether the in- 
formation he requires is not already in 
the possession of other Departments of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I have, 
however, opened communications with 
the Board of Trade and Home Office 
on the subject, and should we not al- 
ready possess sufficient information, Her 
Majesty’s Representative abroad will be 
directed to procure and supply it. 


ARMY—PRINCE HENRY OF 
BATTENBERG. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether the 
statement is correct, that has appeared 
in The Times, that ‘Prince Henry of 
Battenberg is to be appointed a Captain 
in the Ist Life Guards;’ whether, if 
80, he will be required to pass the usual 
examinations for a commission in the 
Army ; whether the rank is merely hono- 
rary or will he receive the pay attached 
to a regimental captaincy; and, whether 
the said captaincy will be_an additional 
one to the usual number of captaincies 
of the regiment; and. if not, how the 
question of the right of the officer en- 
titled by seniority of service to this pro- 
motion will be met ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Campsett-BannerMan): No, Sir; no 
such proposal has been brought before 
the Secretary of State. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE NEW MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of the 
names of the gentlemen who have been 
appointed magistrates in counties and 
boroughs during the tenure of office of 
the late Government ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curtpers): I see no objection to laying 
such a Return on the Table, and I will 
give instructions for its preparation im- 
mediately. 


EGYPT—OPERATIONS IN THE SOUDAN. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will take 
steps to prevent any British Troops 
being employed in the proposed re- 
occupation of Dongola? 

Mr. Bryce 
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Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CamPBELL-BAanneRMAN) : I am not aware 


that there is any ground for the appre- 
hensions of the hon. Member. 


LAW AND POLICE—EMPLOYMENT OF 
A BLOODHOUND IN PURSUIT OF 
, POACHERS. 


Mr. SAUNDERS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been called to an ad- 
vertisement in The Field for— 

“‘A keeper's night dog, bull and mastiff; 
must be a strong, powerful dog, and thoroughly 
trained to hunt a man by scent and catch him ; 
trial required. Address, &c.;” 
and, whether such use of a dog is law- 
ful? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Curpers): Zhe Field newspaper is not 
taken in at the Home Office, and I had 
no opportunity of seeing the advertise- 
ment, which appeared three weeks ago, 
until the hon. Member kindly sent it to 
me. I believe that such use of a dog as 
is apparently intended would be contrary 
to law. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—THE BAR 
LIBRARY IN THE LAW COURTS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
bring to the notice of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works the desirability of 
having the Bar Library in the Law 
Courts lighted ? 

Tae LORD or tut TREASURY (Mr. 
Leveson Gower) (who replied): It is 
intended in the coming Estimates to ask 
for a sum of £400 for the electric lighting 
of the Bar Library in the Law Courts; 
and as soon as the money is granted the 
work will at once be taken in hand. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
IN THE COLONIES — COLONIAL 
VOTERS. " 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he can state the population 
and the number of voters (under the 
most recent constitution) of each of the 
following classes in the Colonies of 
Natal and Jamaica, viz.: Persons of 
European and Creole blood, of Indian 
blood, and of African blood ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Ospornzs Morcan): In 
Natal the Returns for 1884 show a total 
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pulation of 424,000; of these 35,000 
are Whites, 27,000 Coolies, and 362,000 
native Africans. The total number of 
electors is 6,730, but I am unable to say 
what proportion is to be assigned to each 
class of the population. In Jamaica, of 
a total population of 580,000 accordin, 
to the Census of 1881, 14,000 are state 
to be Whites, 110,000 Coloured, 444,000 
Black; Indian Ooolies number 11,000. 
The electors number 9,298, but, as in 
the case of Natal, they cannot be 
classified. 


PARLIAMENT—PROCEDURE— 
QUESTIONS. 

Caprain VERNEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
at an early date move a Resolution em- 
bodying the suggestions with regard 

ite yesterday by Mr. 


to Questions ma 
Speaker ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Guapstone): It will be the duty of the 
Government to take care that the sug- 
gestions which you, Sir, were good 
enough to make on this important ques- 
tion from the Chair shall be carefully 
considered by the Committee, and I 
have no doubt they will be considered 
with all the respect that, coming from 
such a source, they must necessarily 
command. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS--SPEECH OF LORD 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT BEL- 
FAST. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILI 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will arrange that the Mo- 
tion of the honourable Member for 
Sligo, which he has put down as an 
Amendment on going into Supply to- 
night, shall come on for early discus- 
sion ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Giapstong): Well, Sir, that is an ad- 
dition to the Question which will be em- 
braced in the answer I have to make. 
Looking to the state of the Paper, it is 
perfectly possible that the question may 
be raised to-night; but Iam bound to 
say, having considered the question 
whether the Government time should be 
given for such a purpose, that, while I 
am very sensible of the motives which 
lead the noble Lord to desire, quite legi- 
timately, I think, that an early oppor- 
tunity should be taken to discuss the 
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Motion, and that it should come on at a 
time when a decision may be arrived at. 
I do not think it is a matter with which 
the Government can interfere by sur- 
rendering a portion of its time. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to state that I 
do not intend to call attention to this 
question, except in such a manner and 
at such a time as will enable me to take 
the sense of the House upon it. 


THE LAND LAWS—LEGISLATION. 


Viscount EBRINGTON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will introduce before 
Easter a Bill dealing with the registra- 
tion, transfer, and devolution of land ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GtapstonE): The whole question em- 
braced in these particulars is under the 
careful consideration of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; but the Lord Chancellor is not 
able at this moment to say at what time 
he can introduce a Bill, nor has he yet 
determined whether he shall advise the 
Government to do so. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
BUSINESS. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord ef the Treasury, 
What would be the Business on Monday 
after Supply was disposed of, and what 
would be the Business on Thursday ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GuapsTonE), in reply, said, that the 
Votes that remained to be taken would 
probably occupy all Monday evening. 
On Thursday the new Civil Service Esti- 
mates would be taken, and on the Mon- 
day following he hoped the Navy Esti- 
mates would be taken. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
intent 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


METROPOLIS — THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE FORCE—ORGANIZATION. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. JAMES STUART, in rising to 
call attention to the disturbances of the 
peace in the Metropolis ; and to move— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, no re- 
form of the administration and organization of 
the Metropolitan Police Force will be satisfac- 
tory unless provision is made for such reform 
of the government of the Metropolis as will in- 
sure to representatives of the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis a direct control over their own 
police,” 
said, he had to apologize for the neces- 
sity of bringing forward a Motion of 
that character in the House of Commons. 
The Metropolis, however, had no Re- 
presentative Body, and they were there- 
fore obliged to put many Questions to 
Ministers and Notices on the Orders of 
the Day which ought not to occupy the 
time of this House, and which the House 
was not at all well-qualified to deal with. 
In bringing forward that subject, he 
would say at the outset there was very 
little in the evidence taken by the late 
Committee of Inquiry that was not 
summed up in the Report. He had no 
intention to give any Party complexion 
to the question he was raising; but he 
must say it seemed clear to him that 
there was one thing that was perhaps 
made more clear by the evidence than 
it was by the Report, and that was that 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Childers) was not at all to blame for 
what had occurred in London on the 8th 
instant. The right hon. Gentleman 
practically entered upon the duties of his 
Office on the Monday, and by midday he 
had done all that any other Home Se- 
cretary had done—namely, inquired if 
the arrangements providing for possible 
contingencies were complete and suffi- 
cient. He had made what certainly 
seemed to be a rather perfunctory in- 
quiry ; but no further or more particular 
inquiry had generally been made by any 
Home Secretary in the experience of the 
late Chief Commissioner of the Force, 
Colonel Henderson. It was stated that 
it was in the power of the Home Office 
to alter any arrangements that were 
submitted by the Chief Commissioner ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Home Office 
never did so. That might be an unfor- 
tunate condition of circumstances; it 
might be an error, or it might not; but 
if it was it was one of system, and was 
not to be charged on the Home Secre- 
tary, who had been only two hours at 
the Office. The evidence showed conclu- 
sively that there was a great want of 
efficiency in the direction and organiza- 
tion of the Police Force in London ; and 
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it was to be trusted that not only would 
the administration and organization of 
the Metropolitan Police be investigated, 
but that it would also be thoroughly re- 
formed. He had nothing to say against 
the conduct or behaviour of the ordinary 
police-constables ; but he considered 
that among the superior officials of the 
Metropolitan Force there had long been, 
and still was, a grievous want of orga- 
nization and of attention to duty, as 
well as of ability to know how to fulfil 
the duties imposed upon them. He 
trusted the inquiry to be made would he 
a complete and thorough one ; that no 
branch of the Force would be omitted, 
and that no scandal would be hushed 
up. He refrained from commenting on 
the condition of the police, because he 
felt confident that an inquiry directed 
by the present Home Secretary would 
be complete and exhaustive, for his right 
hon. Friend was new to the Office, and 
could not yet have fallen into the toils 
of the officials. As to the composition 
of the crowds in the gatherings that had 
occurred, wild statements had been 
made. They heard very little about red 
flags being waved when the Conserva- 
tive Party were in power, and they saw 
very little of them when the Liberal 
Party were in power, and, as represent- 
ing one of the most absolutely work- 
ing-men constituencies in London, they 
might allow him to say that he believed 
that the working men of the Metropolis, 
whether employed or unemployed, were 
as orderly and law-abiding, nay, were 
as willing and able to share in the go- 
vernment of this great Metropolis with 
justice and success as any other portion 
of the community. His Resolution was 
so worded as not to reflect upon any 
person, and not even upon the police. 
There were two other points to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House, and which were patent to every- 
one, from the Report. The first was, 
that there was no proper control over 
the Police Force of London, for the Home 
Office exercised a most inefficient and 
superficial control over it, and the only 
way in which the Home Office could 
exercise a control, which was anything 
but the control of permanent officials, 
was through, and by, the inquiry and 
authority of the House of Commons. 
The other point was, that the House of 
Commons was loaded with the responsi- 
bility of what he might call being the 
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Vestry for London. They had that day 
been occupied, and had frequently been 
occupied before, as they might be in the 
future, with business that ought to fall 
upon the Vestry, or Municipality, or 
mere Watch Committee of London, and 
that, to a very great extent, to the 
detriment of Imperial interests. He 
thought it was a shame that that House, 
which had for its primary duty the con- 
sideration of those interests, should be 
required to fulfil the duties of a Watch 
Committee for London, as it was called 
upon to do in the present case. The 
London Police were paid for by the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis in as large, or 
even larger, a degree than in any large 
town in England, and yet there was not 
a shadow of control exercised over them 
except by the authority of the House of 
Commons, which he, for one, could not 
look upon as being in any way efficient 
for the purpose. He could not for a 
moment conceive how it could be ex- 
pected that Members of that House, 
who came from all parts of the country, 
should understand the affairs of the 
Metropolis, of which many Members 
who lived in it themselves were abso- 
lutely ignorant, or how they could be 
thought to be efficient controllers of the 
police of London. On the contrary, it 
frequently happened that the conse- 
quence of the absence of municipal con- 
trol over the police was, that whenever 
a riot or disturbance occurred it was 
always made use of as a stick to wallop 
the Party in power, and thus a political 
aspect was given to the occurrence which 
it had no right to assume. This ques- 
tion of the control of the police was 
really a part of the great question of the 
government of the Metropolis, and it 
was high time for that, if for no other 
reason, that the House had brought 
before it by the Government in power 
some proper and feasible scheme for the 
government and regulation of the affairs 
of the Metropolis. But for the intimation 
given by the Government a few nights 
ago, he should have given a wider 
scope to his Motion. He protested 
against the control exercised by the 
Home Offie over the police; and he 
hoped an effort would at length be made 
to place the citizens of London in pos- 
session of the control of their police, 
which was the greatest guarantee for 
good order and security. In a vast 
centre of population those who held the 
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command of the police were the masters 
of the situation; and it was time that 
those on his side of the House showed 
that they had sufficient confidence in the 
people of London to allow them to have 
the control of their police. In conclu- 
sion, he begged to move the Resolution 
that stood in his name. 

Mr. COREMER seconded the Resolu- 
tion. 


. Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no reform of 
the administration and organization of the 
Metropolitan Police Force will be satisfactory 
unless provision is made for such reform of the 
government of the Metropolis as will insure to 
representatives of the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis a direct control over their own police,’’— 
(Mr. James Stuart,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question a pt “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY said, he 
trusted the House would not adopt the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart). The 
hon. Member occupied a considerable 
time in telling the House that he was 
not going to do so, and then proceeded 
to make a speech on the government of 
London; but he did not advance one 
single argument in support of the great 
change he advocated, nor did he offer 
any proof that, if the control of the 
police were in the hands of the Local 
Authorities, or in the hands of a single 
Municipality of the Metropolis, instead 
of the Home Office, the riots would not 
have taken place. He believed him- , 
self that if that had been the case, the 
riots would have been worse. At the 
same time, he blamed the Home Office for 
what occurred, though he did not make 
an attack upon the present Home Secre- 
tary, who had held Office too short a time 
to be responsible for the riots. It could 
not be said that the police was anything 
but efficient; indeed, in his opinion, it 
was a most able and efficient force. It 
was true that, on the occasion of these 
riots, there was a miscarriage; but he 
contended that it was due rather to par- 
ticular and accidental circumstances than 
to the fault of the police. The hon. 
Member for Shoreditch had stated that 
the House should only be occupied with 
questions of national importance; but 
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it must be borne in mind that the peace 
of the Metropolis was a question of 
national importance ; and, even if there 
were a Municipality of London and a 
riot occurred, it would most certainly 
form a subject of debate in the House 
of Commons. There was no doubt that 
the present condition of affairs was un- 
satisfactory as regarded the connection 
of the police with the Home Office, and 
he did not think the case had been much 
improved by the Report of the Oom- 
mittee of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, or by the promise of 
the right hon. Gentleman that a De- 
partmental Inquiry should be held 
into the organization of the police. 
The Report excluded the subject of 
the composition of the mob, which he 
thought it most important to investi- 
gate; but there was no promise that 
such an investigation should take place, 
and a Departmental Inquiry on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman into 
his own responsibility with regard to 
the preservation of order would, he 
thought, be hardly satisfactory to the 
country at large. To assist him the 
right hon. Gentleman had called in cer- 
tain of the permanent officials of the 
Home Office, and he (Lord Algernon 


Percy) was bound to state that he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Shoreditch, 
that when permanent officials of the 
Home Office inquired into the responsi- 
bility of that Office, no satisfactory result 


could be arrived at. The Report, more- 
over, appeared to be somewhat unfair. 
It was excessively condemnatory of the 
pelice; but some of the reasons upon 
whieh the Report was founded were cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
police, and it was therefore very hard 
that they should be blamed for them. 
He did not think that the police were 
entirely and alone in fault on the 8th of 
February. For instance, on page 9 of 
the Report it was mentioned that there 
were no telegraphic communications be- 
tween the police in certain places and 
Scotland Yard; but there was no evi- 
dence to show that the Commissioners 
of Police had the power to establish a 
telegraphic system between Scotland 
Yard and dependent districts. The 
question was, who was responsible for 
the existence of such a state of things 
as made the occurrence of the events 
of the 8th instant possible? It seemed 
to him that the Home Office was 
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clearly responsible for that unsatisfac- 
tory state of things; for within recent 
times there had been two inquiries 
into the organization of the police, 
but no resulting action had been taken 
by the Home Office. Why were the 
recommendations of those Committees 
not carried out by the Home Office? 
The fact was that on the recent occasion 
the Police Force appeared to have been 
lulled into a false sense of security, 
owing to previous demonstrations havin 
passed off peaceably. They failed to 
recognize that the circumstances were 
not usual; but if they were to blame in 
this the Home Office was equally so, for 
the Home Office, too, laboured under a 
similar misapprehension, and the right 
hon. Gentleman did not even take the 
precautions adopted by his Predecessors, 
in similar circumstances, and arrange 
to be supplied with information by the 
a. from time to time during the day. 
is Predecessors had generally made 
arrangements of that kind on extraordi- 
nary occasions. He might instance the 
case of the Reform Meeting in Hyde 
Park, in 1884, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was then Home 
Secretary, and his right hon. Friend 
who was Home Secretary in 1875, made 
arrangements for receiving telegrams 
every half-hour, as well as messages at 
intervals during the day. The House, 
he thought, ought to be given more in- 
formation with respect to the treatment 
which that very valuable public servant, 
Sir Edmund Henderson, had received at 
the hands of the Home Office Authori- 
ties. The right hon. Gentleman yester- 
day expressed some amourt of regret 
that the services of Sir Edmund Hender- 
son could not be obtained upon the Com- 
mittee; but did it not strike the right 
hon. Gentleman that if he had asked 
that officer to reconsider the question of 
his resignation, until after the inquiry 
had taken place, instead of so readily 
accepting it, he would have had the ad- 
vantage of his assistance upon the Com- 
mittee? The precipitancy with which 
Sir Edmund’s resignation was accepted 
seemed to give some idea of the inten- 
tion of making him a scapegoat ; and he 
submitted to the House that a man who 
had so well served his country, was 
entitled to better treatment at the hands 
of the Home Secretary. The House 
might well turn its attention te the 
question, whether public demonstrations 
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ought not to be controlled to a greater 
pen than heretofore. He did not say 
that they ought to be stopped altoge- 
ther, although there was far less reason 
for holding such meetings than existed 
a few years ago, when working men had 
fewer means of making their wishes 
known. But it was a question for 
consideration whether processions that 
monopolized the streets should be per- 
mitted any longer—whether such de- 
monstrations as that of February 8th 
should be allowed—for he had received 
many communications from many trades- 
men complaining that when these de- 
monstrations took place their trade was 
materially injured—the fact was that 
London submitted to mob law on these 
occasions. If the mob behaved quietly, 
well and good ; if it did not, the House 
had seen what was the result. If the 
House chose to acknowledge and bow 
down to mob law, it must expect to see 
very strange things from time to time. 
The kind of language used at the meet- 
ing in Trafalgar Square had been 
repeated ; and the law ought to be 
amended, so as to bring summary pun- 
ishment upon people who used such lan- 
guage, and in that way render possible 
the dealing with men like Messrs. Burns 
and Hyndman. A good deal had been 
said, of late, as to the panic that prevailed 
among the public ; but if there really 
was a panic, it was not because of 
the mobs, but because an uncertainty 
existed as to the intention of the Go- 
vernment to support law and order at 
al! hazards. hile the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was trying to prose- 
cute Messrs. Champion, Burns, and 
Hyndman for the part they had taken 
in this demonstration, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Chamberlain) 
was parleying with them, and the Prime 
Minister, through his Private Secretary, 
was expressing himself ready to receive 
any communications, in writing, on 
their behalf. That seemed to show that 
the present Government was destined 
to be no more unanimous than its 
Liberal Predecessor. Unfortunately, the 
past actions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the speeches which had been 
delivered by some Members of the Go- 
vernment contained much to cause such 
uncertainty. One Member of the Govern- 
ment had actually been subpoenaed by 
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the Socialists as an ‘‘ expert in agitation.” 
The hes of the ialist Leaders 
and of some of the Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were so similar that 
it was difficult for the non-legal mind to 
understand how it was that the right 
hon. Gentlemen was enjoying the sweets 
of Office, while the Socialists were being 
tried in a Criminal Court. [‘ Oh, oh!’"] 
One of the Socialists had made a great 
point, in his speech in Trafalgar Square, 
of the fact that after the dynamite scare 
Parliament had taken immediate action, 
the deduction being that if they pro- 
duced a scare,by riot, action would again 
be taken by Parliament. The speech of 
the Prime Minister, at Dalkeith, in 
1879, when he declared that the blowing 
up of Clerkenwell Prison had brought 
certain matters within the range of 
practical politics, the deduction again 
clearly being that if the Irish com- 
mitted acts of violence, the attention 
of Parliament would be called to their 
demands. Of course, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not mean to urge them again 
to acts of violence, but the result was 
disorder, and disorder that went for 
22 months unchecked, because, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board said, at 
Liverpool, to have stopped the agitation 
would have been to have checked re- 
form. The speech of Mr. Burns in the 
the Park and some utterances of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board about the murder of a French 
Minister at the time of the French 
Revolution, read line for line. It 
would be excessively interesting if the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
inform the House and the trades- 
men of the Metropolis generally as to 
the amount of ‘‘ ransom” required by 
the persons who made such “short work 
of private ownership” of property in 
South Audley Street, and so thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves in the process, be- 
cause the inhabitants would then know 
what to expect under the circumstances. 
The people of this country had a right 
to demand that the Government would 
perform that which was the first duty 
of a Government—namely, the mainten- 
ance of law and order; and that they 
should not be subject to a repetition of 
the terrible scenes which had been wit- 
nessed in Ireland, where crime had been 
allowed to run unchecked, and where, 
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at the present moment, the Govern- 
soy used to enforce the law of the 
and. 

Mr. HOWELL said, that, in his opi- 
nion, it was desirable that an investiga- 
tion should take place into the character 
of the meeting referred to, and of the 
men who called it together. He con- 
tended that a demonstration need not 
necessarily be the prelude toa riot. That 
demonstrations might be unaccompanied 
by any disorder was proved by the events 
of July 21, 1884; in which he, along with 
others, was personally concerned, when 
a procession of 120,000 men passed 
through the streets of London, which 
were lined by 750,000 people. Yet not 
a window was broken, not a person was 
injured, neither was there a flower 
trampled upon. One reason of this was 
that the men who were responsible for 
order on that occasion were men who 
had the confidence of the working men 
of London. They were not in the pay 
of the Tory Party, which now condemned 
the late riots. Many of the men respon- 
sible for the late riots were hired to dis- 
turb public meetings in the Metropolis. 
They were encouraged to create an as- 
semblage of persons in Trafalgar Square, 
which it was known would probably lead 
to riots. There were several very curious 
circumstances about the matter. The 
riots took place on the very day that the 
Home Secretary came into Office; these 
meetings of the unemployed were being 
called together in various parts of Lon- 
don about 12 months ago, and were con- 
tinued down to the very day on which 
the Liberal Government left Office; as 
soon as the Tory Government came in, 
last June, these demonstrations suddenly 
ceased, and although the distress went 
on accumulating nothing more was 
heard of them until the ‘Tory Govern- 
ment left Office and the Liberals re- 
turned to power. It might be that 
there were reasons for this; and he be- 
lieved it was because, during the time 
the Tory Government acted as caretakers, 
these men were hired by the Tory Part 
in various parts of the country to disturb 
the peace and order of their opponents’ 
meetings; and these very men, as soon 
as the Liberal Government came into 
ae again disturbed the publicp eace 

y calling tumultuous meetings in Tra- 


falgar Square. It was exceedingly con- 
venient for hon. Members on the other 
side of the House to ignore altogether 
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the character of the men who called the 
meetings together, and to fasten all the 
blame upon the Socialists. He (Mr. 
Howell) had no sympathy with the 
Socialists; but it was a singular fact 
that those men were hired by the Tory 
Party, and several of them y ern in 
various constituencies, by the help of 
Tory money, as bogus labour candidates. 
He would like to see a Royal Commis- 
sion appointed ; and he hoped that, for 
his own sake, the Home Secretary would 
see that a full and complete investiga- 
tion was made, not only as to the rioting 
which took place, but as to the character 
of the men who called the meeting to- 
gether. He would take that oppor- 
tunity of stating his full and decided 
concurrence in the views upon the sub- 
ject expressed by the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart). It was 
his firm conviction that the — of the 
Metropolis ought to be under the con- 
trol of aduly elected Municipal Autho- 
rity. The Report of the Committee did 
not give sufficient clue to the reason why 
Sir Edmund Henderson’s resignation 
was tendered and so hastily accepted; 
but it was within his (Mr. Howell’s) re- 
collection that something like pressure 
was brought to bear upon Sir Edmund 
Henderson to resign his position on the 
occasion of the demonstration in Hyde 
Park, in 1874, not because of the tumult, 
but because of the peaceable character 
of the proceedings. Now he had re- 
signed his position the Tory Party had got 
up a mock sympathy with regard to him. 

Mr. BURDETT-OOUTTS said, he 
did not propose to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) into 
the extraordinary disclosures he had 
made with regard to the disposition of 
Tory money. The reason why he (Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts) ventured to address the 
House was because he represented a 
constituency which lay at the heart of 
the Metropolis, and was contiguous to 
those scenes of disorder which were the 
subject of the present debate. He might 
say, in answer to the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green in this connection, that 
he was reminded that, in his small elee- 
toral experience, he had suffered great 
inconvenience at the hands of men who 
certainly acted as if they had been hired 
by the other side. He wished to ask 
the House whether they were satisfied 
with the way in which this inquiry had 
been conducted, and with the manner in 
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which Sir Edmund Henderson had been 
treated ? He ventured to think that the 
Home Secretary, in the whole of his 
elaborate statement, entirely missed the 
point most prominent in the public mind 
—namely, what part the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, the Minister of the 
Crown responsible for the safety of the 
Metropolis, played in this matter? The 
qustion was, how far had he accepted, 
either before or after the event, the 
responsibilities attaching to his high 
Office — responsibilities rendered the 
more grave by the fact that this was no 
ordinary demonstration. He (Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts) was aware that the Chief 
Commissioner had stated that it had not 
been the custom for the Home Secretary 
to give special instructions with regard 
to these demonstrations ; but he thought 
that there might be some who would not 
accept this definition of the functions of 
the Home Office. He was not speaking 
of instructions in detail as to the ma- 
nagement or disposition of the Force; 
but he thought that where there were 
special circumstances attending a public 
meeting, and arising from peculiar con- 
ditions which were known to the public, 
and which were altogether exceptional, 
it was necessary for the Home Office to 
take upon itself the responsibility of 
giving orders for more or less stringent 
measures to provide against an out- 
break. There were several circumstances 
which should have led to an amount 
of attention greater than ordinary being 
paid to this demonstration. First, there 
was the condition of large masses of 
people in this city—a condition of irri- 
tation; secondly there was the interne- 
eine character of the demonstration. 
Again, public opinion had not supported 
the police in dealing with these demon- 
strations. Public opinion had been very 
delicate on the subject. The police had 
been educated up to believe that they 
had no right to interfere, or even to 
show themselves, and the slightest at- 
tempt on their part to do so had been 
construed into an attempt to coerce the 
rights of popular demonstration and 
free speech—as if, indeed, speech, be it 
free or secret, which led directly to 
outrage, had any rights at all in a civi- 
lized community. It had grown to be 
a custom in this country not to inter- 
fere with these demonstrations, and not 
to have a sufficient force at hand to kee 

order if disturbance should arise. It 
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rested on the Home Secretary to cast 
aside that ordinance of public opinion, 
—- give support and authority to the 
ice in taking precautions against 
idlinots It het been left to the event 
to justify them in doing so. If they 
had taken the matter in their own hands, 
and, without the justification of these 
outrages, had broken a few heads in 
Pall Mall, the country would have rung 
with protests. The Home Secretary, if 
anyone, should have foreseen this diffi- 
culty in which the police were placed by 
custom and public opinion, and not have 
been in such haste to abandon them, 
because they had not done what he him- 
self had not the courage to tell them 
to do. If the right hon. Gentleman 
abnegated his authority, and became a 
oe nonentity in such circumstances, 
e was depriving the {citizens of that 
protection which, by virtue of his Office, 
he was bound to extend to them. It 
was the duty of the Home Secretary to 
take such an initiative as would enable 
the police to cope with violence. It 
was absurd to talk about the police 
being demoralized and disorganized. On 
Sunday the police had been able to cope 
with a far more dangerous crowd than 
that which assembled on the occasion of 
the riots. The police could not be ex- 
— to exercise foresight, if the right 
on. Gentleman at the head of the Home 
Department was himself entirely blind 
to the course of events. But, although 
the right hon. Gentleman had failed 
to initiate or to support, he had shown 
an extraordinary promptitude in finding 
someone to blame. He (Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts) complained both of the Com- 
mittee and its Report. He knew not 
what right this Committee had to in- 
vestigate the question. It was not a 
Committee appointed by that House. 
Was it a Committee the composition of 
which the House would approve? He 
could claim to speak with a free hand, 
untrammelled by official considerations 
which might keep the Front Bench 
silent. He found no special qualifica- 
tion in any Member of the Committee 
for passing judgment upon so difficult 
and delicate a question as police organi- 
zation, at least so far as the three civilian 
Members of the Committee were con- 
cerned, and he regretted that two Mem- 
bers of the Party to which he belonged 
had consented to serve upon it, especially 
when it was presided over by the Home 
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Secretary himself. To the fourth Mem- 
ber—the most distinguished of English 
soldiers, and a man, moreover, of sin- 
— fertility and breadth of mind—he 
ound this objection—that, being im- 
bued with military instincts and trained 
to military habits, he was called upon 
to decide on a purely Civil Force. As 
to the fifth Member, the Home Se- 
eretary himself, the objections to his 
sitting on the Committee were dictated 
by the most ordinary considerations of 
fair play and justice. He would not 
deal in detail on the recommendations 
contained in the Report; but its cha- 
racter could be judged from the sugges- 
tion that the Chief Commissioner should 
sit in Trafalgar Square in a cocked hat 
for the crowd to jeer at. The Home 
Secretary, by the course which he had 
adopted, had passed an emphatic and 
wholesale condemnation on all his Pre- 
decessors—on the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Oross), and especially 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
William Harcourt), during whose pro- 
tracted tenure of the Home Office the 
disorganization of the police had gradu- 
ally developed into the state in which 
his right hon. Colleague now described 
it to be. The police, the most tempe- 
rate and efficient force in any capital in 
the world, were incensed at the humi- 
liation which had been heaped uponthem 
in the person of their Chief Commis- 
sioner. And he thought it was a 
dangerous thing to goad the police into 
irritation by such treatment as that. 
He had spoken from no Party motives. 
That might be seen by the fact that he 
did not conceal his regret that two 
Members of his Party had accepted 
seats on that Committee, which had been 
most unwisely appointed in a moment 
of panic. And if his remarks seemed 
to ave any personal bearing, they were 


rsonal, mainly, to an officer, to whose 

_ service the population owed such 

a debt of gratitude, whose character for 

conscientiousness, — and loyalty 
oO 


was unsurpassed ; and to whom, from the 
beginning to the end of this most 
painful business, there had been ab- 
solutely no chance given, save to do 
what he most certainly had done—fold 
his cloak around him and fall like a 
gentleman. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that a certain 
amount of modesty and diffidence gene- 


Mr. Burdeti- Coutts. 
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rally characterized hon. Members when 
for the first time they spoke in the 
House of Commons. But one would 
have imagined, seeing that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken was not in 
any way afflicted with that hindrance, 
that he had been an habitual speaker in 
that Assembly for many years past. The 
hon. Gentleman had dealt pretty freely 
with the qualifications of the Gentlemen 
who formed the Committee of Inquiry, 
and had spoken in disparaging terms of 
the whole of them; but it was quite 
obvious from his speech that the hon. 
Member himself would have had no 
difficulty in placing his hand upon at 
least one Gentleman who possessed the 
qualities which he considered necessary 
for such an investigation. The hon. 
Member spoke of the qualifications of 
the Gentlemen who composed this Com- 
mittee for inquiring into the delicate 
organization of the police. He (Mr. 
Ritchie) ventured to say to the hon. 
Gentleman that, so far as his experience 
went, what the Committee had to do 
was not to inquire into the delicate 
organization of the Police Force, or into 
the relations, not easy to be defined, 
which existed between that force and 
the Home Office, but they were called 
upon tv inquire into the reasons why 
such a lamentable break-down occurred. 
He was bound to say that when he was 
asked to take part in the work of the 
Committee, it never occurred to him, for 
a single moment, that the question was 
one which involved either an acquittal of 
the Home Secretary from the responsi- 
bility which he undoubtedly lay under, 
or that it involved any question con- 
nected with politics of any kind what- 
ever. He considered that he was only 
—— his duty as a Metropolitan 
ember in taking part in an investiga- 
tion which it was undoubtedly the dut 
of the Home Secretary to take in hand, 
It was quite clear that the Home Secre- 
tary was responsible to the House of 
Commons for the preservation of public 
order in the Metropolis, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had not given sufficient 
orders to the executive body at his com- 
mand, it was for that House to form for 
itself an opinion upon the point, and for 
the right hon. Gentleman to justify his 
conduct to the House of Commons. He 
asked the House, whether if the right 
hon. Gentleman had undertaken sueh an 
inquiry by himself, as he might have 
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done, it was likely that it would have 
commanded the confidence of the House 
of Commons, or of the people of London ? 
Whatever might be the qualifications of 
the Gentlemen who composed the Com- 
mittee, there was no one who would 
charge any one of them with a desire to 
suppress facts, or to screen the Home 
Secretary, or to disguise, in any shape 
or form, the responsibility which lay 
upon him. It was made perfectly clear 
and evident by almost the first paragraph 
in the Report that the Committee never 
undertook that duty. There was another 
point which they felt could not be 
adequately dealt with by the Committee, 
and that was the investigation into the 
origin of the disturbances. He felt 
very strongly, and he might say that he 
induced his Uolleagues on the Committee 
to think with him, that such an inquiry 
was highly desirable and necessary ; but, 
at the same time, he felt, from the con- 
stitution of the Committee and from the 
manner in which the investigation was 
carried on, it was not a body competent 
to carry on an investigation such as that. 
Such an inquiry, he held, ought to be of 
a public character, where the evidence 
would be published day by day, and 
where those who were accused would 


have an opportunity, in the public Press, 
of seeing the charge of which they stood 
accused, and, if necessary, of giving evi- 


dence to refute it. Therefore, they had 
no hesitation in coming to the conclusion 
that it was not their duty to make such 
an inquiry into the relative responsibility 
of the Home Office in the matter. The 
hon Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Howell), in the course of a violent 
harangue altogether unsuited to the sub- 
ject which was under discussion, and 
which, perhaps, might very properly 
bring upon him the attention of the force 
whose conduct he had been impugning, 
spoke about “hired Tory agitators ;” 
and when he (Mr. Ritchie) regarded the 
extravagance of his language, and the 
effect which usually followed such extra- 
vagant language, he began to wonder 
whether the hon. Gentleman was him- 
self a hired Tory agitator—[‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is now employing language which is 
hardly in accordance with the proper 
order of Parliamentary debate. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he withdrew it. 
He gave it not as his own opinion, but 
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as the opinion which might be formed 
by the language of tho boos Gentleman 
himself; but he withdrew it. He had 
some recollection of a recent case in 
which the hon. Gentleman had been en- 
gaged with some of those whom he (Mr. 
Ritchie) imagined were not unlikely to 
have formed a portion of that meeting ; 
and he could very well understand, look- 
ing to the result of the case to which he 
had referred, that the hon. Gentleman 
might have been very anxious to take 
the present opportunity of retaliating 
upon those who were successful in a cer- 
tain trial. 

Mr. HOWELL: On the point of 
Order, I beg to ask if the hon. Gentleman 
is not exceeding the proper latitude? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was referring 
to a report in the public Press, and he 
did not think he had used a word which 
was not entirely justified by the result 
in that case. It was not surprising that 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
James Stuart) had taken the opportunity 
of bringing forward the case of London 
government. But when he (Mr. ey ee 
looked around, and wondered what ha 
become of the valiant leaders of the 
cause of reform of London government, 
and saw that their place in the House 
knew them no more, he was very much 
afraid he could not congratulate the 
hon. Member upon the popularity of 
the cause which he had taken in hand; 
for if there was one thing which had 
been more clearly shown than another 
at the General Election, it was that the 
people of London had no faith in their 
would-be leaders. The hon. Gentleman 
said that he would have introduced 
some words into his Resolution to the 
effect that the reform of London govern- 
ment was urgently desirable, if it had 
not been that the Home Secretary had 
promised him that the matter would 
receive early attention. Let not the 
hon. Gentleman lean upon such a frail 
reed as that. He had seen questions of 
a similar character put to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he was Home Secre- 
tary, Session after Session, and year 
after year, with answers regularly given 
that he, too, was very anxious indeed to 
introduce a Bill of the kind; but, with 
one abortive exception, the Sessions 
passed away without the Bill seeing the 
light of day. They knew what effect 
that procrastination had had in reference 
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to one important matter—he referred 
to the question of the water supply— 
and they knew that at the present time 
the ratepayers were suffering to a very 
large extent annually in consequence of 
that question having been so postponed. 
But there was one exception which 
ought to be made—notwithstanding 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
promised that London should have the 
control of its water supply and other 
matters—he had never promised that 
the London Government Bill would give 
the London population control over its 
police. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
experience of the Office of Home Secre- 
tary had convinced him that such a 
transfer of the police from the Home 
Office to a central Municipality for Lon- 
don was not one calculated to add to the 
efficiency of the force, but one that might 
in dangerous and in excited times have 
the very opposite effect. So that what 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shoreditch was asking the House to 
assent to was the postponement of a 
pressing question. For his own part, 
he (Mr. Ritchie) was not prepared to 
relegate it to the dim and distant future 
which the hon. Member desired; and 
he maintained that there was nothing 
more pressing in connection with the 
government of London than the placing 
of the police on a proper footing. With 
reference to what had been said by his 
noble Friend (Lord Algernon Percy), 
the Committee had passed no censure 
on the police at all. What they had 
pointed out was the great desirability 
of having the faults which existed re- 
medied ; and he thought his noble Friend 
would see that it was part of the 
duty of this Committee to point out in 
what it was the police system had failed, 
and also to show where those arrange- 
ments were faulty. He was inclined to 
think that there ought to be a public 
inquiry into what the relations were be- 
tween the Home Office and the police. He 
did not think that a mere Departmental 
inquiry, such as was contemplated, would 
give satisfaction tothepublic. The public 
wanted the whole thing to be publicly 
investigated. He knew that a great deal 
had been said; but, after the matter 
was now all over, he had no reason to 
think that he did anything more than 
his clear duty in joining the investigation 
which took place. One word as to the 
character of the mob. As regarded 
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that poiat, he entirel with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ditch. Like that hon. Member, he was 
the Member for one of the most working- 
class constituencies in London; and he 
said that it was unfair and unjust to 
charge the unemployed working men in 
the East End of London as being in any 
degree the authors of these riots. He 
was certain that there were none who 
would welcome more cordially than his 
constituents a public inquiry into these 
disturbances, because it would free them 
from the blame that had been unjustly 
cast upon them. 

Mr. WESTLAKE said, he was of 
opinion that the chances of London 
Municipal Reform were not so distant 
as imagined by the hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken (Mr. Ritchie). For 
himself, he deprecated any interference 
with the legitimate right of public meet- 
ing in London, and regretted that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Algernon 
Percy) should have suggested the prohi- 
bition of these assemblies altogether. 

Lorv ALGERNON PERCY rose to 
Order. The hon. and learned Member 
was decidedly mistaken in supposing 
that he (Lord Algernon Percy) had ad- 
vocated their total suppression. What 
he had said was that they should be 
conducted under different rules. 

Mr. WESTLAKE said, there was 
this to be considered—that as the shop- 
keepers of London enjoyed special ad- 
vantages in living in the Metropolis, 
they also must expect to incur special 
disadvantages. The police were ad- 
mirably organized for the preservation 
of the ordinary peace of the Metro- 

lis, and no man deserved greater credit 
in that respect than Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson ; but they were unprepared for 
what was really the strategical duty of 
dealing with large disorderly crowds. 
He trusted that the reforms which might 
be recommended would not obstruct 
upon some near occasion the accomplish- 
ment of the reform which he suggested 
—namely, the division of the Police 
Force into two bodies under separate 
controls, that, in his view, being the 
best solution of the question. In that 
way the ordinary police, comprising 
nearly the whole number of the force, 
should be given to the Metropolitan 
Corporation, for he quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. James Stuart) that they were 
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often en in discussing matters 
which would really more become the 
Watch Committee of a Municipal Cor- 
poration than that House. But the 
nation had the same right to the control 
of the police required for the protection 
of the Porliament, the Palaces, and the 
Public Offices, all which belonged to the 
nation, which the Metropolis had to the 
control of the ordinary police. And this 
special police might be conveniently 
bined with that required for emergencies 
such as that which had lately occurred, 
forming a body which should be perma- 
nently under the control of the Home 
Office. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD, who 
had on the Paper an Amendment to the 
effect that compensation ought to be 
provided at the public expense, said, 
that as a Member for one of the con- 
stituencies that had been invaded and 
bombarded he claimed to suy « few 
words. Generally speaking, in his opi- 
nion, there was no question but that after 
the stone throwing had begun 60 useful 
and determined men, such as were to 
be found in the police, could have 
stopped the riot at any moment. That 
had been clearly shown by the Report, 
since an Inspector—Inspector Cuthbert, 
with 15 men at his command—in Oxford 
Street, had been able to break up and 
thoroughly to demoralize the mob, 
diverting them into bye-streets, and 
thereby saving a great amount of 
damage to tradesmen. The tradesmen 
and others who suffered damage were 
paying a very high police rate, and that 
rate was regarded practically as an in- 
surance against such possibilities occur- 
ring as that which had occurred on the 
8th. In one parish, which had suffered 
heavily, the police rate last year had 
been nearly £35,000. The other day 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had told them—and they had 
all been delighted to hear it—that com- 
pensation would be given to those who 
had suffered damage. But he (Lord 
Charles Beresford) understood that that 
compensation was to be given out of 
money paid partly by the ratepayers, 
and partly out of a publicfund. He 
thought that that was not quite fair to 
the people to whom compensation was 
to be given, since they would indirectly 
be compensating themselves out of their 
own pockets. Fie thought that the Go- 
vernment should find the money for this 
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compensation, since they had the entire 
charge of the police, and were respon- 
sible for what they had done—and for 
what they had not done—on that day. 
Many tradesmen had suffered severely, 
not only from the sacking of shops and 
breaking of windows, but also from the 
feeling of uncertainty which had re- 
sulted. They might be told that it was 
a bad Miner hee to form; but, in his 
humble opinion, it would be a good one 
that the Government should pay the 
damage, as it would be good guarantee 
that such a disgraceful occurrence did 
not happen again. The amount was 
only about £12,000—a very small sum 
for the State to pay, but of great 
moment to the tradesmen who had 
suffered. There had undoubtedly been 
an extraordinary want of energy and 
resource shown on that occasion. He 
was not blaming the poliee; they were 
as fine a body of men as it was possible 
to conceive, and who had often very irk- 
some duties to perform; but they had 
been in the position of disciplined men 
waiting for orders, knowing what ought 
to be done, and, with the exception of 
one Inspector, no one seemed to have 
grasped the situation properly at the 
moment. He had been glad to hear 
what had been so kindly said on both 
sides of the House with respect to Sir 
Edmund Henderson, who certainly had 
no other course than to resign; and he 
hoped the Home Secretary would say 
more than he had already said in re- 
cognition of that officer’s services. They 
ought to bear in mind what the Chief 
Commissioner had done. For 17 years 
he had commanded a force of 12,000 
men who had been doing the police 
work for 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of 
people, insuring their safety, and pro- 
viding for their comfort and enjoyment ; 
and for all that he thought he did de- 
serve a word or two more of commenda- 
tion. With regard to the inquiry, while 
not wishing to appear to say anything 
disrespectful with regard to his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, he did 
think that the position which the right 
hon. Gentleman held, by placing him- 
self at its head, was rather a ludicrous 
one. His position was like that of an 
admiral who had got into difficulties, 
had then ordered a court martial upon 
his subordinates for the blunders for 
which he himself had been respon- 
sible, and then made himself presi- 
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dent of the court. He could not help 
thinking it would have been better if 
someone else had presided at the in- 
uiry. With regard to what had fallen 
rom one hon. Member, he could not 
agree that meetings such as these should 
be stopped; but he thought that they 
ought to be regulated, and not to be 
allowed in inclosed places such as Tra- 
falgar Square ; there was, however, no 
reason why they should not be allowed 
to take place in the Parks. In going 
to the Park those who were to take 
part in the meetings could be kept 
under proper control. It was, in his 
opinion, an excellent safety valve to 
permit people to meet to thresh out ques- 
tions which agitated the public mind. 
With regard to the proposed re-organi- 
zation of the police, he hoped that there 
would be a public inquiry, and not a 
Departmental Committee. Indeed, a 
Committee composed of Members of 
the House would be more satisfactory. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Cuttpers) said, he thought that pro- 
bably the time had now come, after 
so many speeches upon this question, 
when he should state on the part of the 
Government, and on his own part, what 
he proposed to do with respect to the 
Motion before them, and also the Motion 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Charles 
Beresford), should that noble Lord have 
an opportunity of moving it. The noble 
Lord had, indeed, practically been speak- 
ing to the Motion which stood in his 
name. The noble Lord had suggested, 
on the point of compensation for da- 
mages, that the Government should find 
the whole of the money required for 
that purpose ; because if the ratepayers 
paid half of it, as was proposed, possibly 
those who had suffered damage would 
be paying a small fraction of the com- 
pensation to themselves out of their own 
pockets. But if the public, the tax- 
payers, paid the whole of this charge, 
the tradesmen who had suffered would 
still be contributing, only the amount 
would be divided among a much larger 
number of persons; and although the 
amount might be different the principle 
would be just the same. He confessed 
he could not see the force of the noble 
Lord’s argument, and he had not, up to 
that point, been persuaded. With regard 
to points raised by otherhon. Members on 
both sides of the House, the hon. Mem- 
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ber who had moved the Amendment (Mr. 
James Stuart) by means of it wished 
the House to declare at once that the 
representatives of the ratepayers in the 
Metropolis should have direct control 
over the police. As he (Mr. Childers) 
understood him, the hon. Member did 
not wish to prevent the inquiry pro- 
posed into the organization and adminis- 
tration of the police ; but he did propose 
that the House should now pass a Reso- 
lution which should conclude the ques- 
tion whether in the future, at somo 
reasonably distant time, the police of 
the Metropolis should be placed under 
local control, instead of under the con- 
trol of the Executive Government. He 
was afraid that he could not accept that 
Motion; his view was this—they had, 
at the present moment, urgent need of 
dealing with the question as to the 
police arising out of the recent inquiry. 
As to the Bill with regard to the Me- 
tropolis, which he hoped at no very long 
date to introduce, he declined at the 
present moment to declare its provisions; 
the Government must have entire liberty 
of action in this matter. When the 
London Government Bill was introduced, 
it would be quite sufficient time, when 
it was being discussed, to discuss the 
question of responsibility for the Metro- 
politan Police. In the meantime he did 
not commit himself or his Colleagues 
in the smallest degree to any course on 
that subject; but he asked his hon. 
Friend, on his side, to give the Govern- 
ment liberty of action, and not to fetter 
them, as the Resolution would fetter 
them, in carrying out a particular mea- 
sure with respect to the responsibility 
for the Metropolitan Police until they 
came to deal with the question of the 
government of London. If the hon. 
Member would trust him in that respect 
he hoped he would not press his Amend- 
ment. As to the general question of 
what happened on the 8th of this month, 
and the inquiry that had since taken 
oa and his own conduct in the matter, 

e might, perhaps, be excused if he did 
not reply in detail to the suggestions of 
the noble Lord the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square (Lord Alger- 
non Percy) in attacking some of the 
speeches of his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government and of his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Chamberlain). 
Whatever opinions his right hon. Friend 
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might have on political questions, they 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject which the House was now con- 
sidering, which was the conduct of those 
responsible for public order on the 8th 
of this month. The real question be- 
fore the House was, whether he (Mr. 
Childers) acted properly in the course 
he took on the 8th; and whether he 
acted properly in appointing the Com- 
mittee which assisted him in his inves- 
tigations; and whether he acted pro- 
perly in the announcement he had 
made to the House of a proposed fur- 
ther inquiry into the administration 
of the police ? Those werethe real ques- 
tions before the House. From different 
points of view, his conduct—he did not 
say his motives—in certain respects had 
been attacked, not in violent language, 
but in a very intelligent and clear man- 
ner ; and it was his duty to place before 
the House his reasons for the course 
which he took, and he should submit 
himself to the judgment of the House 
in connection with them. The noble 
Lord who had attacked him (Lord 
Algernon Percy) admitted that he only 
came into Office a few hours before 
these events took place; but he said 
that the course he (Mr. Childers) took 
was unwise in many respects, and that 
he was not blameless in the direction he 
gave to the police. He would lay be- 
fore the House, with sincerity and can- 
dour, exactly what took place. When 
he came into Office, he took over the 
Home Department at 11 o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th of February. As 
soon as he came into Office, it was his 
duty to see the gentlemen responsible 
for different parts of the administration 
of the Home Office. One of his first 
acts was to request the Commissioners 
of Police to come to him, and to state 
what was the position of police ques- 
tions at that amount. One question he 
put was whether they had made suffi- 
cient preparations for what was then 
going on in Trafalgar Square—for when 
he spoke the meeting had, to a great 
extent, already collected. The arrange- 
ments of the Commissioners had been 
completed two days before; the Chief 
Commissioner saw his (Mr. Childers’s) 
Predecessor on the previous Friday, and 
on Saturday all details were arranged. 
He asked the Chief Commissioner if his 
arrangements were satisfactory, and if 
there was any way in which ‘he could 
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assist him? He replied that ample 
arrangements had been made. Fe 
again asked if there was anything left 
in which he could be of assistance, and 
was told no, everything was completed. 
Even then he was not satisfied, and 
asked the Chief Commissioner if he 
was aware of the peculiar character of 
this meeting—that it was not a meeting 
of one party, such as the Reform de- 
monstration, or the Tichborne demon- 
stration, but that two parties were en- 
gaged in it, the Fair Traders under Mr. 
Kenny, and the Socialists brought to- 
gether by Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Burns. 
He asked him whether he was prepared 
for that? Both the Chief Commissioner 
and the Assistant Commissioners said 
that they were perfectly well aware of 
the nature of the meeting, and had 
made all necessary preparations. He 
asked how many men they had brought 
together, and they replied that alto- 
gether they had 600 or 700 men in 
readiness. They explained that a por- 
tion, 60 or 70, were actually in Trafalgar 
Square, and that 563 men were held in 
reserve. They assured him, therefore, 
that they had made all preparations. 
Knowing that the Chief Commissioner 
had been in communication with his 
Predevessor, knowing the great expe- 
rience in matters of this kind that gen- 
tleman had, and in view of the fact 
that he (Mr. Childers) had himself only 
been in Office half-an-hour, he thought 
nothing would have been more foolish 
than for him, as Secretary of State, to 
interfere in any way, even if interference 
were required. He had said before, and 
he repeated, that the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Chief Com- 
missioner were very much the relations 
which existed between the Secretary of 
State for War and the General Officer 
of the Army sent on an Expedition. It 
was the duty of the Secretary of State, 
in the first instance, to discuss with the 
General Officer the plan of the cam- 
paign. In the year 1882 it had been 
his duty to discuss with Lord Wolseley, 
with the greatest minuteness, the plan 
of the campaign which ended in the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir on the very day 
Lord Wolseley, in his room, said it would 
take place. There was no point of de- 
tail of that campaign which he had not 
= carefully through with Lord Wolse- 
ey, before the latter left England. That 
was the position of the Secretary of State 
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for War in relation to the Army. Very 
similar was the Constitutional position of 
the Secretary of State with the head of 
the Police Force. He discussed, in the 
first instance, any point which the Chief 
Commissioner thought fit to bring before 
him ; he asked him for further explana- 
tions; and then the responsibility lay 
upon those who had to carry out the 
orders. It was a great mistake to think 
that these separate functions ought to 
be mixed. The general idea of every- 
thing being concentrated in the hands 
of the Minister was considered the wise 
idea ; on the contrary, he thought it was 
a very foolish idea. The responsibility 
of the Minister and of the executive 
officer ought to be quite clearly distinct. 
When the orders had been settled, it 
was for the officer to carry them out; 
and the Minister who interfered would 
be a foolish Minister, instead of a wise 
Minister, as some people appeared to 
think. Another point had been made 
by the hon. Member for the Abbey Di- 
vision of Westminster (Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts). He said that, notwithstanding 
his recent accession to Office, there 
was a prevalent idea in the public 
mind that something dangerous might 
be anticipated on the day of the meet- 
ing, and he ought to have made further 
inquiries and taken steps to avert the 
danger which all the world expected. 
The hon. Member seemed to him (Mr. 
Childers) to be one of those who were 
wise after the event. What was the 
general impression on the public mind 
to which the hon. Member referred ? 
He had looked at the newspapers—and 
they offered a tolerably clear indication 
of what the public mind looked forward 
to. On Monday morning in Zhe Times 
there was not one single mention in any 
part of the paper of any apprehension, or 
even of the meeting itself. In one other 
paper, 7he Standard, there was an article 
on the distress, and incidentally it was 
mentioned that some of the distressed 
classes would meet in Trafalgar Square, 
without the smallest reference to any 
apprehension of what actually arose. In 
another newspaper there was no refer- 
ence to the meeting; while in another, 
in an article under the head of ‘‘ The 
Unemployed,” it was said that the Chair- 
man of the General Labourers’ Union, 
at a meeting on the previous Saturday, 
stated that they had asked Sir Edmund 
Henderson not to send a large body of 
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police to Trafalgar Square, because the 
men themselves would be able to keep 
order. This was the only reference in 
that or any other paper. He had taken 
the trouble to analyze what appeared in 
the papers published on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, such as The Zimes, The Standard, 
and The Morning Post, and he said most 
distinctly there was not a scintilla of 
fear or apprehension expressed in any 
of them. He thought that, under those 
circumstances, he, at any rate, ought to 
be entirely exonerated from any blame 
in not taking more steps than he actually 
had taken when he saw the Chief Com- 
missioner of Poliee and inquired from 
him what were the arrangements he had 
made, and got from him, in a conversa- 
tion of some length, the details and 
facts as to those arrangements. The 
hon. Member for Westminster said that 
he (Mr. Childers) had abnegated his 
own authority and become a perfect 
nonentity. He had not done so. Had 
he fussed and fidgetted in matters of 
detail he would have abnegated his 
authority; but he did not do that; he 
held the sound doctrine as to the relative 
ra Page | of the Secretary of State 
and the heads of the police in maintain- 
ing order in London; and he thought 
he had shown, from the facts he had 
stated, that no neglect of duty or per- 
sonal abdication of authority could be 
charged against him. Then the hon. 
Gentleman, after stating that he should 
have had more foresight, went on to say 
that it was the custom not to give the 
— sufficient force, and implied that 

e ought to have given them sufficient 
force. Now, the force consisted of about 
11,000 or 12,000 available men, and out 
of that number there were on the ground 
on that occasion between 600 and 700 
men. Where was the necessity for 
more? Anyone who read the Report of 
the Committee would see that it was the 
disposal of the force, and not its amount, 
that really was in fault in that case. 
The hon. Member also remarked that 
the police were deeply incensed by what 
had happened on that day, and, subse- 
quently, that they would do no good by 
irritating them, and he ended by saying 
that those unfortunate people had fallen 
under a baneful star. Now, he (Mr. 
Childers) did not know how they could 
have fallen under a baneful star; but 
he would say—and he had thought it 
his duty to ascertain carefully the feel- 
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ing of the police—that there was no evi- 
dence whatever that they were deeply 
incensed, or that they felt goaded by 
irritation ; but, on the contrary, the dis- 
position of the police at the present time 
was admirable. Hecould not speak too 
highly of the character of that fine body 
of men—the Metropolitan Police. There 
had been times when they were popular, 
and also times when they were un- 
popular; but, as he had said, at pre- 
sent the disposition and efficiency of the 
officers and men was excellent, and 
could not be too highly spoken of, sub- 
ject to the observation in the Report of 
the Committee, as to which he and his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Ritchie) en- 
tirely concurred. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House, in dealing with that 
question and in approving or otherwise 
the action he had taken, would dismiss 
altogether from its mind the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Westminster, 
and would rest content with the condi- 
tion, mental and physical, of the Police 
Force atthe present time. He thought 
he had now shown that his action on 
February 8 was wise, and was the only 
action which, coming as he did into 
Office while the meeting was actually 
going on, he could have taken. But he 
had also to justify what he had done 
since the events of the 8th and what he 
proposed to do. Well, his first step— 
and that had not been attacked—was to 
take efficient measures to prevent any 
further similar events by strengthening 
the Police Force itself, and by providing 
that military assistance should be at 
hand, if any were wanted; and next, he 
did his utmost to calm the public mind. 
And he told the House this—that, in 
spite of the newspaper story that instead 
of calming the public mind they took 
steps to irritate it, there was no founda- 
tion whatever for that assertion. They 
had those 11,000 or 12,000 men scat- 
tered over a vast area, and some par- 
ticular policemen might possibly have 
said something that was alarming to a 
shopkeeper here or there; but nothing 
whatever of the kind was done by the 
order or direction of any superior officer. 
They, on the contrary, did their utmost 
to quiet the public mind, and by Thurs- 
day all those stories vanished into thin 
air,and the public were calmed and satis- 
fied. That was his first duty, and, as he 
had stated before on several occasions, 
he had done it. His second duty was 
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to punish those who had committed 
these outrages—not merely the poor 
wretched people who had thrown stones, 
or been guilty of breaking the sho 

and stealing, but those who were the 
real instigators or encouragers of the 
riots. The noble Lord opposite had 
suggested that they had alnees those 
‘‘ agitators,” as they had been called on 
the other side of the House, to go at 
large for 10 days before they were ap- 
prehended, or brought to a Police Court ; 
and yet the moment afterwards he ad- 
mitted that they had proceeded against 
them as soon as they could, because the 
noble Lord recommended that they 
should alter the law in order to make its 
operation more speedy. But those two 
charges were wholly inconsistent with 
each other. The Home Office had acted 
immediately in the matter. On Tuesday, 
the day following the riots, the first step 
they took was to collect evidence, and 
the moment they were told by their Legal 
Advisers that they could take proceed- 
ings, the proceedings were immediately 
instituted. He himself had been in 
favour of summary proceedings in the 
matter; but he had found it impossible 
totake them. Of course, his mouth was 
closed as to what might be the upshot of 
those proceedings, and it was impossible 
for him to say more in regard to them. 
Then the third step he took was to make 
a searching inquiry into the conduct of 
the police on that occasion. It had been 
suggested that he himself either ought 
to have conducted the inquiry on his own 
responsibility, or that he ought to have 
appointed some other body outside of 
his responsibility to conduct it, and then 
have acted on their Report. The reason 
why that was suggested was that, in 
that matter, he was hiwself personally 
responsible; but was it not as clear as 
anything could be, from what he had 
stated, that with the events of February 
8 he had nothing to do; and, therefore, 
he should have been a coward if he had 
shirked a searching inquiry. But it 
was urged that he should have made the 
inquiry himself. If he had done so, 
what, he asked, would the same people 
who were now attacking him for the Jine 
he had taken have said if, having just 
that day come into Office, he had under- 
taken to make the inquiry himself? Had 
he been for some months in his Office, 
and had had time and information on which 
to base an inquiry made by himself, that 
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might, perhaps, have been a right thing 
todo. But what were the facts? Over- 
whelmed by what had fallen on him in 
connection with those events, he felt it 
his duty to associate with himself able 
and competent men to conduct such an 
investigation. Had he selected — 
men? Their names would, he thoug 
satisfy the House on that point. They 
were selected with no political bias. He 
had asked two Gentlemen from the 
other side and a noble Friend on his 
own side to act with him, and also Lord 
Wolseley. The hon. Member who had 
said that a gentleman who was a soldier 
could not pass judgment on civilians, 
and, therefore, that Lord Wolseley 
ought not to have been associated with 
that inquiry, little knew the mind of 
Lord Wolseley. For himself, he (Mr. 
Childers) knew no man who was at once 
so thoroughly fair-minded towards civi- 
lians, and so capable to inquire into a 
question as to the'discipline of the police, 
as that noble and gallant Lord. Well, 
he thought he had justified the course he 
had adopted as being that which he 
thought the best for arriving at the 
bottom of that question. He had not 
evaded in the smallest degree his re- 
sponsibility. He concurred entirely in 
the results of that inquiry ; but the steps 
which he had taken in consequence had 
been taken on his own responsibility, 
and not on that of the Committee. He 
had always thought that the responsi- 
bility upon the Minister at the head of 
a great Department ought to be plenary 
and complete ; and nothing would induce 
him to qualify or diminish that respon- 
sibility. He now said that he was com- 
petent, and it was his duty, as the head 
of the Department, himself to undertake 
further inquiries how they should apply 
to the organization and administration 
of the police what the Committee had 
discovered, and how he could, under his 
own responsibility, do his best to put 
that organization and administration into 
an efficient state. He had stated to the 
House the nature of the inquiry which 
he proposed to make. There was a sug- 
gestion, however, that the House could 
earry on that inquiry much better than 
he could. From that suggestion he en- 
tirely disagreed. After a Minister had 
himself made aninquiry and had decided 
on a particular course of action, if Parlia- 
ment disapproved of what he had done, 
then was the time for Parliament to in- 
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terfere. Not only that, but he would 
point out that the work which a Parlia-. 
mentary inquiry might do had already 
been done by the Committee which had 
just reported. If, however, Parliament 
should consider further inquiry still 
necessary, he should submit himself to 
the result of it. He excluded altogether 
from the seope of the inquiry what 
might be called the political, rather than 
the administrative, element — namely, 
the origin of the riots, the persons who 
formed the mob, and who created the 
disturbance. That was a totally diffe- 
rent question ; and with respect to it he 
confessed that he agreed with the sug- 
gestion that it was a matter worthy of 
being considered. But, so far as he was 
personally concerned, he would not ab- 
dicate his responsibility in dealing with 
any Department for the administration 
of which he was responsible. What- 
ever faults he might possess, that of 
shirking responsibility had never been 
one of them; and he would always ad- 
here to his principles in that respect, 
whatever his conduct might be as a Go- 
vernment official. There were smaller 
questions which had been raised, but 
which he thought the House would not 
wish him to discuss in detail. The 
noble Lord the Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, spoke of the tele- 
graphic arrangements, suggesting that 
the deficiency in this respect was due 
not to the police, but to the Home Office 
Authorities. Of course, in a matter of 
that kind, the Police Authorities could 
not take possession of the telegraph 
system and place telegraph instruments 
in their different rooms. He would 
admit that a great improvement might 
be made in fiat directior ; but it was 
not really a matter of blame, either to 
the police or to himself, and he had 
already given instructions which would 
have the effect of carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Committee more 
fully, perhaps, than was originally de- 
signed. Then, again, with reference to 
the admission of waggons into Hyde 
Park, it had been suggested that they 
should not have been allowed to go into 
the Park; but he found that permission 
for waggons to enter the Park had been 
in existence for the last two years. The 
Police Authorities, in allowing these wag- 
gons to enter the Park, exercised a very 
wise discretion. If they had been 
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was that a large crowd would have col- 
lected at the entrance gates, and much 
disorder would have occurred, and that 
the police would have had very con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining order. 
These were details, however, which he 
trusted he would be able, in the conduct 
of the inquiry which it was proposed to 
institute, to vigorously carry out as soon 
as the new Chief Commissioner had been 
appointed; and he thought the House 
might trust him, however guilty he 
might be of error of judgment with 
regard to details, that he would do his 
best to put the administration in this 
respect on a sound and effective basis. 
With reference to Sir Edmund Hender- 
son, he had already said that for many 
years he had been a most efficient public 
servant; and no one regretted more than 
he (Mr. Childers) did the circumstances 
in which that gentleman had thought 
fit, after the Report of the Committee, 
to tender his resignation. In dealing 
with a public servant in these circum- 
stances—and no one could have been 
more gentlethan he had been in doing so 
—he submitted himself to the House, 
and asked it not to adopt any Resolution 
which would imply that he had been 
remiss in the discharge of his duty. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
think it was possible to enlarge too 
much on the personal responsibility 
which attached to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department in this matter, 
and most certainly nothing which he 
would venture to suggest would be at 
all calculated to depreciate that respon- 
sibility. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told the House that the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State was complete and 
entire with regard to the maintenance 
of the peace of the Metropolis, and had 
pointed out that it was the duty of the 
executive officers under the Secretary of 
State to take directions, after that official 
had made himself acquainted with the 
various circumstances of the case, to 
conduct the uired operations. He 
said it was also the duty of the Secretary 
of State to place entire confidence in 
that officer. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
thought the particular feature which 
struck one in connection with the events 
of February 8 was this—that there did 
not seem to have been a sense of re- 
sponsibility in any quarter which at- 
tached to those who had the care of the 
peace, the order, and the security of the 
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Metropolis. He was not going to bring 
any charge against the right hon. 
Gentleman; no charge rested against 
him ; but he asked if it did not strike 
hon. Members that it was an extra- 
ordinary occurrence that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have been allowed by 
the administrative officers of the Depart- 
ment to sit at the Home Office up till 6 or 
half-past 6 o’clock that evening, and to 
have been unaware of the events which 
were known almost in every other part 
of London shortly after their occurrence ? 
It appeared to him that, both at the 
Home Office and at Scotland Yard, a 
feeling seemed to have existed that the 
arrangements which had been made had 
been adequate for all contingencies, and 
that it was nobody’s duty to follow up 
the arrangements, and see that the 
events which were not at first fore- 
seen should be guarded against. Great 
stress had been laid on the fact that the 
newspapers contained no indication that 
riots were expected. He would admit 
that people going about to fulfil their 
ordinary avocations on this Monday had 
no expectations that a riot would occur, 
that windows would be broken, men 
robbed, and shops plurdered. There 
remained, however, the fact that men 
were gathered together on that day, 
under conditions which gave an oppor- 
tunity, to those who chose to avail them- 
selves of it, to combine for purposes of 
riot and robbery. One would have 
thought that, under those circumstances, 
surely it was someone’s duty to have 
watched over this gathering of people, 
and to have made it impossible for the 
bad characters to commit the riots and 
the robberies which took place. It had 
been remarked that those riots were not 
committed by working men. He had had 
great experience of the Metropolis, and 
he would express his own conviction that 
the unemployed working men had no 
part whatever in the disturbance. The 

eople called Social Democrats were, 
he believed, remarkably few in number, 
and he should not like to charge them 
with a desire to commit robbery, or to 
aid in the destruction of property; but 
there was in the Metropolis a large 
number of low characters, who were 
called loafers by some, and pickpockets 
and thieves by others, who availed them- 
selves of an opportunity of this kind to 
reap a rich harvest. It was also well 
known that a large number of persons 
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attached themselves to a gathering of 
this kind, for the purpose of robbing 
citizens, breaking windows, and a 
shops. He thought the events that ha 
occurred, however sad they might be— 
and there could be not the slightest 
doubt they were extremely so—would be 
very useful in this sense, if inno other— 
if they pointed to the necessity of a 
greater sense of responsibility on the 
part of persons in authority concerned 
with their prevention, and if they en- 
abled, in the future, the Home Secre- 
tary and the police to anticipate any 
disturbances which might occur. A 
policeman might not be able to antici- 
pote an act of robbery or of violence; 
ut here was an organized body of men, 
whose possible acts it was surely the 
duty of the police and of the Executive 
Government to anticipate and to prevent. 
A great deal had been said about the 
right of public meeting. He respected 
that right as much as anyone did, and 
he thought that it would be a grave 
matter indeed for a Government to in- 
terfere with the right of public meeting ; 
but, in his opinion, there was no greater 
danger to the right of publie meeting 
than the conduct of those promoters of 
them who failed to make proper pro- 
vision against riot and disturbance. In 
his opinion they were bound to use all the 
influence they possessed to sustain the 
Government in maintaining order. He 
wished to keep clear of personal con- 
troversy, for this was too grave a matter 
to be made a personal, a Party, or 
a political question. He was exceed- 
ingly glad the right hon. Gentleman had 
declared his intention not to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart), who 
sought to connect this question with 
the future government of the Metro- 
polis. This was a question which con- 
cerned a population larger than that of 
Ireland, with more diversity of interests. 
The area included the centre of govern- 
ment and the Houses of Parliament, and 
the suggestion was that the police of the 
area was to be controlled by the watch 
committee of a Municipality which had 
yet to be formed. In regard to the 
point, no respoasible statesman had 
ever endorsed the suggestion that the 
police of the Metropolis should be con- 
trolled by a municipal government, and 
he should be surprised to hear it made 
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in the Government. He further believed 
that the majority of the ratepayers of 
the ge ome had no desire to have the 
control of their own police. [** Oh, 
oh!”] There might be a minority who 
had that wish; but he spoke as having 
represented Westminster for 18 years, 
and, having mixed largely with all 
classes, he maintained there was no 
desire on the part of the majority of the 
ratepayers and the inhabitants to have 
the control of their own police. [ ‘Oh, 
oh!” ] Though by no means adverse 
to municipal government, he held that 
the majority had no desire to control 
the police of a large Province which 
included part of Essex, nearly the whole 
of Middlesex, and parts of Surrey. He 
recognized the fact that, in the absence 
of a Municipality, Metropolitan ques- 
tions had to be discussed in that House; 
but still the Metropolis did not occupy 
a very large share of the time of the 
House. No doubt, the municipal go- 
vernment of London might be improved ; 
but he believed the majority of the in- 
habitants were opposed to the constitu- 
tion of one body for that purpose. He 
wished to confirm the remark that had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, as well as by other speakers 
in the course of the debate, that the dis- 
position of the police was excellent. 
From his knowledge of and intercourse 
with them, he believed that the temper, 
feeling, capacity, and disposition of the 
rank and file of the Metropolitan Police 
were as good as those of any other body 
to be found in any part of the United 
Kingdom. They were perfectly capable 
and willing to do their duty; but they 
must have orders. No blame attached 
to them for the events of Monday fort- 
night, because the necessary orders were 
not given to them, and tae necessary 
foresight was not shown. No doubt Sir 
Edmund Henderson had rendered ad- 
mirable services to the public in the 
past; but it was impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the deplorable facts now brought 
to light. The mistake was grievous in 
its character; and while recognizing to 
the full the claims of Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson to a generous consideration, he 
felt that no other course could have been 
taken than the one that had. He would 
not go into the personal question, al- 
though he could have wished that the 
Home Secretary had not taken the Chair 
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of the Committee. But he would not 
quarrel with the view taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose acceptance of 
responsibility was worth much to that 
House. The selection of Members of 
the Committee must rest with him alone, 
as also the provision of machinery to 
secure the desired results: He did not 
wish to share that responsibility with 
the right hon. Gentleman in the least ; 
and, therefore, he said to him—‘“ Act 
as you like ; take what steps you please.” 
The House of Commons and the country 
would willingly provide a sufficient body 
of men to protect the interests of the 
Metropolis. He thought that an inquiry 
by a Committee ought to be made in 
fairness to the working men of London, 
in order to get a little more light as to 
that dangerous class of persons who were 
hanging upon the skirts of every move- 
ment, and who, whatever they might 
call themselves, whether Radicals or 
Social Demagogues, were ready to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to put 
their hands in other people’s pockets. 
He considered that the police themselves 
ought to have a little more knowledge 
and a little more power than they had 
to enable them to deal with that class, 
who were a dangerous element in the 
centre of a great population. The class 
might be small in number, but they 
seized upon and availed themselves of 
any popular excitement. He hoped, 
therefore, inquiry would be undertaken 
by a tribunal of a public character, and 
that it would be complete and searching, 
and sufficient to satisfy all who were in- 
terested in the good name of the work- 
ing classes of this country. He was 
glad to know that compensation was to 
be given to those who had suffered by 
the riot; it was only reasonable, al- 
though one-half would practically come 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom, and the other 
half would be paid by the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis, and he should not 
grudge his contribution toit. The point 
to be aimed at in the future was that 
the ratepayers, who paid largely for a 
foree to maintain order and security, 
should be able to feel that they could 
rely upon it. Otherwise, consider what 
the result would be. The peaceable 
citizens, driven by a feeling of insecu- 
rity, would take measures to protect 
themselves, and no disaster could be 
greater than that the people of this 
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Metropolis should come to the conclu- 
sion that any Government were unwill- 
ing to take on themselves the responsi- 
bility of the duty of keeping order and 
protecting property. If that were so, 
it would not be long before the old 
spirit of Englishmen would revive. If 
they could not induce the Government 
to protect them, they would take steps 
to protect themselves, and then would 
come a period of evil and mischief 
which would be a bad omen for the 
liberties and happiness of this country. 
What was essential was that there 
should be security for all who honestly 
pursued their avocations, and that, 
under proper regulations, men should 
still enjoy the right of public meeting. 
Mr. CREMER said, that he trusted 
his hon. Colleague in the representation 
of Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart) was 
satisfied with the promise given by the 
Home Secretary, and would not press 
his Resolution to a division. A desire 
had been manifested on all hands that 
an investigation should take place into 
the causes which led to the disturbance, 
because, at present, the House was not 
in possession of any information which 
would lead it to a right conclusion as to 
the promoters of it. Everyone knew 
what had happened; but what they 
wanted to know, and what people out-of- 
doors wanted to know was how it hap- 
pened. When the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) rose, it 
might have been expected that he would 
throw some light on the subject. The 
hon. Member had for some years en- 
joyed the friendship of the promoters of 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square, and 
on more than one occasion he had 
attended their meetings and been asso- 
ciated with them in their enterprizes. 
He hoped he did not do the hon. Mem- 
ber injustice when he said that he was 
strongly inclined to believe—and that be- 
lief was shared by many outside the 
House—that the hon. Member could, if 
he so desired, afford a considerable 
amount of information with regard to the 
doings of the gentlemen in question. He 
hoped, however, that an opportunity of 
giving that information at a future in- 
quiry would be afforded to the hon. 
entleman. As, however, the hon. 
Member had not thrown any light on 
the question, perhaps the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) would assist him. 
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He believed that the noble Lord, from 
his connection with a well-known agi- 
tator who was frequently within the pre- 
cincts of that House, could, if he desired, 
throw a considerable amount of light on 
the disturbances which had taken place. 
He (Mr. Cremer) was not insinuating 
that the noble Lord had any connection 
with the original promoters of the meet- 
ing; but that he was connected with 
another agitator who, not many years 
ago, was parading the Metropolis with 
a fez on his head and a Turkish flag in 
his hand trying to get up an excitement 
among the people. Some asserted that 
the agitator to whom he alluded had 
inspired the noble Lord to found the new 
Tory Democracy, and that he had been 
the guide, counsellor, and friend of the 
noble Lord for some years past. But as 
neither the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets nor the noble Lord had afforded 
the House any information, perhaps the 
hon. Member for the City (Sir Robert 
Fowler) could throw a little light upon 
the subject. There were certain Gentle- 
men who, free lances themselves, had 
always a number of men at their beck 
and call, who could always be despatched 
to any part of the Metropolis, or any 
part of the United Kingdom, and who 
would engage to get up a meeting or to 
break up a meeting for a sufficient con- 
sideration. Many of the meetings pro- 
moted by the Municipal Reform League 
had been defeated in their operations 
by means of disturbances which had 
been traced to the sources to which he 
had referred. They were anxious that 
these people should be unmasked ; that 
these parasites, who, for many years, 
had paraded themselves as the represen- 
tatives of organized bodies of working 
men, should have their true character 
made known, as they were exceedingly 
desirous that, for the future, they should 
be rendered innocuous, and that could 
only be done by the light being let in 
upon them. There were agitators and 
agitators; he had himself been one, 
and so had many of his hon. Friends. 
But the result of the agitation of himself 
and his hon. Friends was that they were 
landed on the Benches of the House of 
Commons as Members of that House. 
But the men to whom he was referring 
belonged to no such agitation as that. 
They had no organization, but met in 
some public-house from time to time to 
concert their plans ; prepared their own 
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newspaper reports; in fact, they lived 
on paragraphs and subsidies. That was 
the character of the promoters of the 
Trafalgar Square meeting. All real 
working men organizations were public, 
well known, and registered under the 
Trades Union Act ; but the men in ques- 
tion had no visible means of subsistence, 
yet they did live, and lived well, and 
for some time past they had been living 
in clover, and were ready to work for 
any cause. Sometimes they were advo- 
cates of Sugar Bounties, at other times 
they figured as riverside workmen, ad- 
vocating bridges over the Thames or 
tunnels under it; then they were heard 
of as leaders of the Metropolitan La- 
bourers’ Union, advocating or opposing 
Cattle Diseases Bills. They had also 
been concerned in numbers of bye- 
elections; but their golden harvest was 
the General Election. He was glad 
that the Party opposite pressed for this 
inquiry, though some awkward results 
might follow. It might surprise hon. 
Members opposite to hear the kind of 
information which he and his Friends 
were prepared to give; and he hoped 


the hon. Member for Westminster would 


not regret challenging an inquiry, be- 
cause on the Radical side of the House 
they had everything to gain, while he 
was afraid several Members on the Op- 
position side would find that they had a 
great deal to lose by it. These men 
went down to Birmingham to oppose 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
eretary to the Home Office (Mr. Broad- 
hurst), and as soon as the working 
men of Birmingham discovered that 
they resolved to return the hon. Gen- 
tleman to Parliament. These men, too, 
had by their opposition also secured 
the return of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Ham. If he was not mis- 
taken, the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington, or some of his 
Friends, had some kind of connection 
with the Social Democrats who took part 
in this demonstration, and could make 
some interesting disclosures of the 
methods and practices of that class of 
men. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is travelling wide from the Question. I 
must remind him that the subject before 
the House is the administration and re- 
organization of the Metropolitan Police. 

rn. CREMER said he bowed to the 
authority of the Chair. He regretted the 
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absence of the leader of the movement 
for municipal reform from that House, 
but that gentleman had been succeeded 
by others who would carry the move- 
ment to a successful issue, and would 
cordially support the proposal for pas 
the police under the control of the Mu- 
nicipal Authorities. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
had listened with surprise to the speech 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, and had fully anticipated that 
the hon. Member would be called to 
Order. The hon. Member forgot al- 
together, if he had ever read, the terms 
of the Amendment under the considera- 
tion of the House. He had, apparently, 
come down to the House full of insinua- 
tions, which he had cast wholesale against 
all who sat on the Conservative Benches, 
and as to which he could not, or did not, 
produce a tittle of proof. He spoke, in- 
deed, of conclusive evidence; but his no- 
tion of conclusive evidence appeared to 
be simply his own statement, which the 
House were called upon to accept as 
proof. He (Sir Henry Holland) was 
quite ready, and so were the Members 
on that side of the House, to have a full 
inquiry into the origin and character of 
the meeting. They were not afraid of 
the discovery of any Tory plots or con- 
spiracies such as had been denounced 
by the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell), nor of any Whig plot; for 
that hon. Member was not content with 
attacking the Conservatives, but brought 
a ridiculous charge against the late 
Home Secretary (Sir William Harcourt), 
that he had put pressure on Sir Edmund 
Henderson to resign, and had relied 
upon the fact of a meeting going off too 
quietly in support of that pressure. There 
could be no fear of dealing with such 
charges as these, so vague and unsup- 
= As regarded this Committee, it 

ad been no pleasure to him (Sir Henry 
Holland) to act upon it, but very much 
the reverse. He was an old friend of 
Sir Edmund Henderson, and highly 
valued that friendship ; and nothing but 
a sense of public duty would have in- 
duced him to undertake the painful task 
which he had been called upon to dis- 
charge. The hon. Member for the Abbey 
Division of Westminster (Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts) said that he (Sir Henry Holland) 
and his Colleague the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) had 
no special qualifications for the task, as 





he understood, because they were civi- 
lians. Then the hon. Member went on 
to find fault with Lord Wolseley’s ap- 
pointment because he was a military 
man. But if they were disqualified 
because they were civilians, and Lord 
Wolseley was disqualified because he 
was a military man, who on earth could 
be found with the necessary qualifica- 
tions unless it was the hon. Member 
himself? The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had fully explained their 
reasons for acting on this Committee, 
and their Lar wages as regarded the Home 
Office and the public, and he would not 
re-state them. All misapprehension and 
all questions as to the desirability of 
himself and his hon. Friend serving 
on this Committee were removed, when 
it was distinctly understood that the 
action and conduct of the Secretary of 
State and the Home Office were not to 
be inquired into by the Committee, but 
only the conduct of the police. For him- 
self, he never could understand how it 
could have been supposed possible that 
an inquiry into the conduct of a high 
officer of State and his Department could 
have been entrusted to a guasi-Depart- 
mental Committee by the Secretary of 
State; or how an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the police could interfere with, 
or shield the Secretary of State from, a 
public inquiry, if thought necessary. 
Their position was, however, made quite 
clear by the opening paragraph of the 
_— As to the Report itself, some 
faults had been found with it, partly, he 
thought, from the misapprehension of 
the scope of their inquiry; some be- 
cause the critics had hardly studied the 
Report itself. He ventured to think 
that the noble Lord (Lord Algernon 
Percy) when he said that the Report 
was unfair, in that it condemned the 
police for things which were beyond 
their control, had not observed the plan 
of the Report. The Committee began 
by a bare narration of the facts; they 
then proceeded to point out special errors 
of judgment displayed on the 8th; and 
then they pointed out the defects of the 
system. They did not blame the police 
for those defects ; and indeed, to a cer- 
tain extent, the defective system formed 
an excuse to the Police Authorities for 
not being able to stop the rioting. In 
those defects they recognized that some 


justification could be found for the action 


of the police, while recommending im- 
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mediate attention to the defects them- 
selves. The hon. Member for the Abbey 
Division of Westminster was pleased to 
ridicule the Committee for having sug- 
gested that Sir Edmund Henderson 
should have sat at the base of the Nelson 
Column in full uniform, with cocked hat 
and spurs. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
need hardly assure the House that there 
was no such recommendation, or any- 
thing like it in the Report. The para- 
graph was simply an outcome of the 
fertile imagination of the hon. Member. 
The Committee found fault with Mr. 
Superintendent Walker, who had sole 
control in Trafalgar Square, for not re- 
maining in one place, where his con- 
stables could find him. The Superin- 
tendent was in plain clothes; he was 
hustled about in the crowd; he fell 
amongst thieves, and his pockets were 
picked. An officer who was in command 
on such an occasion ought to remain in 
a certain place where he could be found, 
and to have with him men to act as 
messengers if necessary. The Commit- 
tee had not only no fault to find with 
private constables ; but recognized that 
they were a very hard-working, capable, 
and excellent body of men. Among the 
superior officers there was not enough 
power of initiation; but that criticism 
did not apply to the constables. He 
heartily agreed with what had been said 
in ‘‘another place” by Lord Aberdare 
with reference to Sir Edmund Hender- 
son, and to the excellent public work he 
had done. It would be a bad day for 
this country when such services as that 
officer had rendered were forgotten. He 
was nevertheless, to a certain degree, 
responsible for the defective system of 
organization. In that respect he had 
failed. He (Sir Henry Holland) was 
glad to know that the Amendment was 
not to be pressed ; because he felt satis- 
fied that to remove the police from the 
control of the Executive Government, 
who were responsible for peace and 
order, and to place them under the con- 
trol of a representative Body, however 
excellent, would be a t mistake. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
not indulge in any insinuations, but 
would make a plain statement with re- 
gard to the part which the Tory Party 
had played in connection with certain 
agitations. He agreed with the opinion 
that had been expressed that a num- 
ber of people assembled in Trafalgar 
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Square with the knowledge that a riot 
might occur; and he was prepared to 
— evidence before a Committee of 

nquiry to show who were the people 
who brought together those who were 
likely to take part in the riot. He would 
undertake to show, if an inquiry were 
granted, which now seemed certain, that 
during the six weeks preceding the day 
of the meeting in Trafalgar Square large 
sums of money, far exceeding any legiti- 
mate allowance for expenses incurred in 
convening a meeting of that kind, were 
supplied to Mr. 8. Peters by leading Con- 
servatives, Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] He undertook 
to show that part of the money was paid 
by cheque; that some of the cheques were 
payable to bearer, and others to order, 
and crossed ; and also to prove that the 
cheques reached the handsof the bankers, 
and to produce some of the beershop 
keepers at whose establishments the 
proceeds were spent by the sober patriots 
who were called on to aid. He thought 
it fair to add that he had communicated 
his intention to Mr. Peters, who denied 
in writing that any cheque had reached 
him ; but he must say that the signature 
to this reply to his communication was 
the same as that which he had seen on 
the back of some of the cheques to which 
he had referred. He did not think it 
would be in keeping with the decorum 
of the debates in that House to continue 
this personal matter, or to weaken the 
effect of the charge he had made by 
any other words ; and he, therefore, left 
it there. 

GeveraL GOLDSWORTHY said, he 
was at the meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
and saw there several of his consti- 
tuents who were out of employment, 
and they were very glad to see him 
amongst them. [Laughter.] Well, it 
was the duty of a Member to look 
after his constituents. The first speeches 
which he heard were in favour of Fair 
Trade, and he saw nothing in them to 
object to. A large number of the men 
present were out of employment, and 
many of them were starving. He was 
told by some of them that they had had 
nothing to eat that day, and he ae 5 
thized with them very much. Speeches 
were subsequently delivered, enforcing 
the argument that to behave quietly 
would not avail, and that it was necessary 
to proclaim by agitation that those pre- 
sent were in distress. He followed the 
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crowd through Pall Mall and into Pic- 
cadilly, where he was struck by the care- 
ful manner in which the constables vee 
tected the shops where windows had 
been broken. When he arrived near 
the Achilles Statue he heard speeches 
delivered by men, who addressed the 
mob very much after the manner attri- 
buted to the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board when the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke at public meetings. 
Soon afterwards eight or ten people 
seized him. Some of them thrust their 
hands into his pockets, and others tried 
to tear open his overeoat; but he pre- 
vented them from getting his watch. 
He was, however, thrown down, and 
would have been molested still further 
had not one of the leaders of the Demo- 
erats protected him. The men who 
seized him did not look like starving 
men. They appeared, on the contrary, 
to be very well fed; but they had a very 
bad and criminal aspect. He did not, in 
the least degree, blame the Home Secre- 
tary for what occurred that day as re- 
garded any imperfect arrangements on 
the part of the police. There was a 
want of organization in the whole affair ; 
that was his opinion, speaking as an 
eye-witness ; but he did feel that it was 
to be regretted that the Home Secretary 
was the Chairman of the Committee of 
Inquiry. He also thought that Lord 
Wolseley, as Adjutant General of the 
Army, ought not to have sat on a Com- 
mittee which was practically inquiring 
into the conduct of the head of the 
police, which was essentially a civil 
force. He strongly objected to any 
transfer of the control of the police, and 
hoped that, whatever reform there might 
be in it, or the government of London, 
the control of the Metropolitan Police 
would be kept in the hands of the Home 
Office whichever Party might. be in 
wer. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT said, he 
felt bound to congratulate the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just spoken 
on the narrow escape he had experienced. 
He (Mr. Howard Vincent) recognized 
that it would not be proper for him, who 
had been so long intimately connected 
with the Police Force, and under the 
control of the Home Department, mi- 
nutely to criticize the evidence taken by 
the Committee, and the Report of the 
Committee upon it. But he could well 
understand that hon. Members, who 
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represented those whose had 
suffered, and whose lives fad been im- 
perilled, should speak in indignant 
terms in regard to the want of protec- 
tion afforded by the police on this occa- 
sion. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that this was really the first time, 
within the memory of the present gene- 
ration, that anything of the kind had 
occurred. The right of public meeting 
had never been paraire 4 in this coun- 
try, and very wisely so; for, no doubt, 
ublic meetings acted as a safety valve 
in letting off the steam of popular dis- 
content. But he ventured to say that 
not one in ten of those who took part in 
those demonstrations had the smallest 
sympathy with their object. The great 
majority merely looked for a little idle 
amusement. It had always been the prac- 
tice of the police not to give exaggerated 
or undue importance to these meetin 
and not to arouse susceptibilities by dis- 
playing a large and unnecessary force. It 
ad also been the practice to hold a con- 
siderable number of men in reserve in 
case their services were needed; and this 
precaution had, it would appear, been 
amply taken on this occasion. The con- 
trol of crowds by the English police, and 
especially by the Metropolitan Police, 
had long been the admiration of foreign 
authorities. It was not for him to criti- 
cize the handling of the police on this 
occasion by one whose brother officer he 
had long been; but he might point out 
that Sir Edmund Henderson had for 17 
years discharged the arduous duties of 
Chief Commissioner of Police in such 
a manner as to endear him to every 
man under his command, and to raise 
the Metropolitan Police Force high in 
public estimation. It would be ex- 
ceedingly to be regretted if the out- 
come of this debate were to deprive 
the Police Authorities of that freedom 
of action and that unfettered respon- 
sibility which was absolutely neces- 
sary to the efficient discharge of their 
duty. He was free to admit that there 
were many matters in connection with 
the organization of the Metropolitan 
Police susceptible of remedy. He would 
not enter into these matters in detail ; 
but he would venture to point out that 
among matters requiring early attention 
was the provision of proper headquarters 
instead of the present miserable premises 
in Scotland Yard; and, secondly; the 
constitution of a proper system of in- 
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struction in police duties for the rank 
and file of the force. Speaking of that 
splendid force, however, as a whole, he 
could only remind the House of the 
eloquent tribute paid it by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when Home 


Seeretary— 


“ That it was not surprising the police some- 
times went astray, were sometimes in the 
wrong; but it was marvellous how seldom. 
Their work was generally done with a fidelity, 
a diligence, and a discipline which were the 
admiration of all who took the trouble to make 
themselves acquainted with it.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittiam Harcovrrt) said, 
he wished, at the commencement of his 
remarks, to record his entire agreement 
in the testimony to the character of the 
Metropolitan Police which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken and by others, as to their ex- 
cellence, both mental and physical. His 
experience of the force had been that, 
on the whole, they, to a marvellous de- 
gree, fulfilled the duties with which they 
were intrusted ; and it would be a great 
misfortune if, in a moment of excite- 
ment, the House and the country were 
to believe that the present police orga- 
nization was entirely in fault, and ought 
to be condemned. He believed that if, 
on account of the deplorable incident 
that had lately occurred, public confi- 
dence were shaken in the force, and in- 
justice done to any part of that great 
system which maintained the security of 
this Metropolis, it would be of incal- 
culable mischief, and greater harm than 
good would result. A great many unjust 
things had recently been said of the 
police. Well, there were Railway Com- 
panies, extremely well managed, on 
which hundreds of trains were going 
night and day at express speed for 
many years, carrying millions of pas- 
sengers in perfect security. Then a 
terrible accident happened—an accident 
due to the carelessness of someone who 
had never been careless before, and that 
was very much what had occurred with 
regard to the recent riot. The persons 
responsible for the management of the 
Police Force had had to deal with similar 
meetings for a great number of years, 
and they had always done so success- 
fully, no event of this character having 
occurred before. Meetings had taken 
place under every circumstance of diffi- 
culty and danger, and the organization 
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of the police had been found adequate- 
Nothing that he had heard or which he 
had read in regard to what occurred the 
other day conveyed to his mind the 
belief that the organization was to 
blame. It was the result of individual 
carelessness which it was difficult to ex- 
plain. The police had very responsible 
duties to perform, and if any inquiry 
was held, no doubt they would have 
many accusers. The hon. Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart) spoke in 
severe terms of the superior officers of 
the Metropolitan Police. No doubt, dis- 
charged servants would bring accusa- 
tions against these officers ; but he could 
bear testimony to their high character 
and efficiency. Sir Edmund Henderson 
was a public servant who, however un- 
fortunate he might have been on this 
occasion—and it was no part of his (Sir 
William Harcourt’s) duties to pronounce 
judgment upon that—for a great num- 
ber of years by his calmness and firm- 
ness, by his tact and by his judgment, 
had done his duty in that great and re- 
sponsible office which he filled for the 
protection of the people of London. It 
had been said, and repeated during the 
debate, that the Secretary of State was 
too liable to be overborne in his duties 
by permanent officials. It was easy for 
persons who knew nothing of the duties 
of the Home Office and of the Police 
Authorities to say that; but the notion 
of the permanent officials in the Home 
Office having anything to do with the 
administration of the police was per- 
fectly ridiculous, and anyone who had 
ever gone up the stairs of the Home 
Office would know that. Whatever re- 
lations existed between the Home Office 
and the police were really personal be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the 
police. The Secretary of State was re- 
sponsible for the police in this sense— 
and it was the very highest sense—he 
was responsible for them just as the 
Secretary of State for War was respon- 
sible for the Army; that was to say, he 
was responsible for appointments in the 
police, he was responsible for their effi- 
ciency, he was responsible for their 
general policy, if he might so call it, 
and for giving them instructions whe- 
ther they should allow a meeting to take 
place or not, and whether they should 
go in this direction or in that. He was 
also responsible for placing at the dis- 
posal of the police an adequate force for 
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any circumstances that might arise ; and 
he was responsible for the police of the 
Metropolis to the House of Commons. 
But when it was contended that the 
Secretary of State was responsible for 
the details of the executive action of the 
police, a more dangerous or more mis- 
chievous doctrine it was impossible to 
propound. In so interfering he would 
be doing nothing but harm, and he 
would be doing that for which he was 
totally unfit. What the Secretary of 
State had to do was to see that there 
were proper men in the police, to call 
their attention to the principal duties 
they had to perform, and to place a suffi- 
cient force at their disposal ; but if there 
were any attempt on his part to conduct 
their policy so as to say that constables 
should be in this or that street, whether 
in individual cases or on occasions of 
this character, he would be doing exactly 
what the Secretary of State for War 
would do if he were to telegraph to a 
General in the middle of an action to 
alter the disposition of his forces. An- 
other subject had been referred to by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Algernon 
Percy), and he hoped he did not mean 
by that reference that it was inexpedient 
to allow these public meetings. He was 
quite sure that no greater mistake could 
be made than to prevent these meetings. 
They were placed in London in the midst 
of a population of 4,000,000. In other 
towns in the country meetings could be 
held outside the town; but did they 
think it was possible to say to 4,000,000 
of Englishmen—‘‘ You shall have no 
opportunity for holding public meet- 
ings?’? What they must do was to 
regulate these public meetings; and, 
according to his experience, nothing was 
easier than to regulate public meetings 
in London. In these great crowds they 
might depend upon it that nine out of 
every ten persons were on the side of 
order, and would assist the police in 
maintaining it. The tenth person might 
be a rough or a plunderer; but. if the 
police were present nine out of every ten 
persons in the crowd would aid them; 
and he was perfectly certain that on the 
very occasion of these riots a very small 
body of police could have stopped the 
whole mischief at any poiut. That was 
one of the reasons why he had never 
concurred in the doctrine which he knew 
was held by some that the police ought 
not to be “shown.” He thought that 
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was an entire mistake. If it should be 
necessary to have the military in readi- 
ness, they should not be ‘‘ shown;”’ but 
the police were a civil force. They 
came from the people, they belonged to 
the people, and were a civil force en- 
rolled for the purpose of aiding the 
people in keeping order; and he had 
always said—Let the police be seen, let 
the people know that the police are 
there. The presence of the police on 
the spot prevented the very commence- 
ment of disorder, and the more they 
were shown on these occasions the better, 
in his opinion, was it for the preserva- 
tion of peace. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Strand (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had observed on the 
information not having been sent im- 
mediately to the Home Office. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) certainly thought 
that was a great mistake. But let it be 
understood why it was a mistake. The 
Secretary of State ought, no doubt, to 
be informed of everything that affected 
the peace of London at once. But it 
had been said that he ought to have di- 
rected the operations of the police. That 
was, he thought, a great mistake, as it 
was no part of his duty. If the police 
were overpowered, the Secretary of State 
would have power to appeal to military 
force ; but, generally speaking, in his 
opinion, the duty of the Secretary of State 
was to take care that an adequate force 
was provided, that the head of the police 
was informed as to the policy he ought 
to pursue and the duty he ought to per- 
form, and to advise as to the legal posi- 
tion and action; but after that to leave 
the executive action and the conduct of 
his policy on any particular occasion to 
the responsible officers of the police. 
Half-a-dozen mounted policemen would 
have been sufficient to quell the whole 
disturbance. A great deal had been said 
about telegraphic communication; but 
where they were dealing with matters of 
this kind a few men on horseback were 
more valuable even than telegraphic 
communication. Such occurrences as 
those on February 8 were simply acci- 
dents arising out of a piece of careless- 
ness ; but they did not affect the general 
reputation and organization of the police, 
and it would be very dangerous and mis- 
chievous to attack the general organiza- 
tion of the police on the ground of 
accidents of this character. These fears 
as to the existing organization of the 
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police were produced by sensational ac- 
counts of the occurrences themselves, 
and by erroneous deductions, both with 
reference to the mob dealt with, and 
with reference to the Police Force which 
had to encounter them. He thought 
they ought to bring common sense to 
bear on this matter, and not to allow a 
spirit of panic to inspire them. The 
events of February 8 occurred like a 
railway accident, and just in the same 
way was much less likely to occur in the 
future. It was equally certain they had 
been the result not of a comedy of errors, 
but of a tragedy of errors, any one of 
whieh, if it could have been foreseen and 
prevented, would have entirely stopped 
the subsequent proceedings. It was a 
lesson of vigilance to everybody con- 
cerned, from the Home Office down to 
the lowest officer in the Police Force; 
but he was perfectly certain that to ex- 
aggerate the matter, or to approach it in 
any sensational spirit, was greatly to be 
deprecated. If the present system had 
not been a good one, how could the Me- 
tropolis have gone on for 20 years with- 
out the occurrence of an accident of this 
kind? Therefore he entreated the House 
of Commons not to be led away because 
of these events. He did not disparage 
their gravity or their magnitude ; but, 
for Heaven’s sake, let them look at the 
matter in a calm and quiet manner, 
and bring to bear in its discussion 
a spirit of cool common sense; and 
he hoped it would be recognized that 
far greater mischief would be done 
than any which had yet been apparent, 
if there was any attempt to revolutionize 
altogether what for so many years had 
worked with such advantage to the 
people of the Metropolis. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
18 years ago, as Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, he was 
directed to make an inquiry into the 
organization of the Metropolitan Police 
Force; and it was a remarkable fact 
that in that Report, drawn up by Sir 
Henry Thring and himself, they put 
their fingers on all the weak points 
which had been exposed on the occa- 
sion in question. The first of these was 
the excessive centralization, and the want 
of superior responsible officers. They 
pointed out that any day a disaster 
might occur, through the want of imme- 
diate orders, which could only, under 
the present regulations, be issued from 
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Scotland Yard. They also said the 
force was far too large to be treated as 
if it were a single battalion, and recom- 
mended that London should be divided 
into four, five, or six districts, and that 
each district should have a Superinten- 
dent or Commissioner, with powers simi- 
lar to those of the Chief Constable of a 
eounty. Lord Aberdare, in “ another 
place,” had stated that he carried out 
that suggestion, by appointing four or 
five District Superintendents to manage 
different parts of the Metropolis. He 
(Sir James Fergusson) believed, how- 
ever, that the system was never properly 
carried out, and that Scotland Yard re- 
tained too much of detail in its hands 
and never allowed these officers sufficient 
discretion. He regretted very much that 
of late years a distinctly retrograde step 
had been taken. Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir William Har- 
court) was responsible for it or not he 
did not know; but two or three of 
these District Superintendents had been 
discontinued. There had been two in- 
quiries since. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
most recent Committee disapproved of 
these District Superintendents. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Very 
well; but it seemed to him very curious 
that the present Home Secretary said 
he was going to carry out the sugges- 
tions of the Committee, who had re- 
commended that system at the very 
outset of their proposals. He (Sir 
James Fergusson) would put it whe- 
ther it was right or wise that there 
should be no discretion outside Scotland 
Yard to deal with emergencies? The 
remedy for such fiascos was to take 
away the present excessive centralization 
in Scotland Yard; and he implored 
the Home Secretary not to give way on 
that point. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD said, he looked 
upon the attacks which had been made 
upon the present Home Secretary as 
perfectly unjustifiable. If it was sug- 
gested in any way that that right hon. 
Gentleman was to blame for what had 
happened, they ought to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Secretary 
to the Home Department what informa- 
tion he had at the Home Office during 
his tenure of Office, and what steps he 
took before he left that important post 
to inform the right hon. Gentleman who 
was to succeed him as to what was likely 
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to occur. They had as yet received no 
information from him upon the point. 
Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
wished to say, at the outset, how satisfied 
he was at the assertion made by the 
Home Secretary as to the general effi- 
ciency and excellent character both of 
the men and officers of the Metropolitan 
Force. He was glad to observe that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made use of 
the words ‘‘ mental and physical,” and 
he would like to add also the word 
“moral” in relation to the character of 
the force. He also desired to bear his 
testimony during six years of Office to 
that efficiency, and he was pleased to 
say that when he returned to Office last 
year he found both officers and men in 
as good a condition as he had left them. 
He was bound also to add his testimony 
as to the conduct of Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson, who had paid so much attention, 
not simply to the organization of the 
police, but to the individual comforts 
and moral training of every member of 
the force. He knew the past services 
Sir Edmund Henderson had rendered, 
and vhe excellent work he had done in 
the settlement of the boundary line of 
Canada, in carrying out the Ashburton 
Treaty, and in other directions. After- 
wards, when brought to this country and 
appointed, on the death of Sir Joshua 
Jebb, to the head of the Police Depart- 
ment, he administered for many years 
the duties of his Office to the satisfaction 
of those who were over him. As head 
of the Metropolitan Police Force for a 
period of 18 years, he had done more to 
promote the efficiency of the force, and 
for the happiness and moral training of 
each individual member of it, than any- 
one occupying a similar position had 
done before. Therefore, he was very 
glad to hope, although this unfortunate 
circumstance had occurred, that the 
present Home Secretary fully recognized 
those services, and that Sir Edmund 
Henderson would, as he hoped, profit 
eventually by the way in which he would 
be treated by the Home Office. The 
disaster which they all deplored was not, 
in his opinion, due to any great want of 
organization in the force. He had read 
the Report over with the evidence, and 
if he had anything to say about the 
Report it would be this—that it was 
caleulated to raise, and have the effect 
of raising, more distrust on the part of 
the public as to the working of the force 
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than was warranted by what took place. 
He believed that the disasters of a fort- 
night since were not due to a want of 
organization on the part of the police, 
but to the fact that the Chief Commis- 
sioner evidently underrated the gravity 
of the situation. So many meetings had 
passed off quietly that Sir Edmund 
Henderson did not take into considera- 
tion clearly the very peculiar character 
of the meeting, or rather of the two 
meetings; and seeing that there was 
danger of a collision the police ought to 
have been warned of the intensity of the 
danger. When he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) was at the Home Office, he always 
sought to impress upon the police the 
uncertainty of the elements comprising 
alargecrowd. His own experience was 
that what they had to fear was not from 
those who came to hear discussion, but 
from those who did not come to hear, 
who mixed in the crowd and who might 
start it into another channel altogether. 
He thought that Sir Edmund Hender- 
son ought to have taken greater pre- 
cautions. He had been asked by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Lockwood) 
what part he had taken in this matter. 
He left the Home Office on the Friday 
afternoon, and he saw Sir Edmund 
Henderson and asked him about this 
meeting. He told Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson that it was one which required 
his very careful consideration. He 
reminded him of the necessity of having 
a very large force, and he reminded him 
of his own words used on a previous 
occasion—‘‘It is not the meeting, but 
what may come out of it.” He said, 
further, to him, using this exact expres- 
sion—‘ Now, mind, these things, to use 
your own words, grow up exactly like a 
mushroom; they grow up so quickly 
that you have not time to change your 
plans at the moment—that you should 
prepare for them at the start.” That 
was the warning which he had given to 
Sir Edmund Henderson on the Friday. 
He certainly thought Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson ought to have had better infor- 
mation as to the class of people who 
were coming up, and he regretted that 
he did not take the opportunity of gain- 
ing further information about what was 
likely to take place. Of course, if 
further information had been gained, 
proper precautions might have been 
taken against this new danger. He 
hoped he had now satisfied the hon, 
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Member. What was the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State? ‘There was 
no doubt he was responsible for the 
peace of the Metropolis, for maintaining 
the force in a high state of organization, 
so that it might be capable of dealing 
at any moment with any sudden emer- 
gency that might arise; but he could no 
more take the actual direction of the 
police than the Secretary for War could 
take charge of the Army, or the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty charge of the 
Navy; but his duty was to discuss with 
the Chief of the Police all the dangers 
which were likely to arise. Of course, 
the communications between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Chief Commissioner 
would depend upon the character of the 
matter that had to be dealt with; but 
during his tenure of Office he always 
felt a deep feeling of responsibility on 
the subject of maintaining the public 
peace. Now the possibility of the mob 
going West was just one of the things 
which might have arisen in a discussion 
with the Home Secretary ; and although 
it appeared not to have presented itself 
to the mind of the Chief Commissioner, 
it seemed almost impossible to think it 
had not done so. It was also a great 
mistake in the first instance not to show 
the police. It was proper not to show 
the military until they were required ; 
but the police, being a civil force, ought 
to be shown. Then a great number of 
lice should have been kept in reserve. 

n all serious cases he had felt deeply 
the responsibility for the peace and 
safety of the town, and he never was 
easy until he knew that the meeting was 
over and that the crowd had dispersed. 
There were several occasions which he 
could recall. There was one in 1875, 
when he had reports every half-hour 
during the time disturbances were going 
on. There was the case which arose 
out of the Tichborne trial, when De 
Morgan came down to present a Petition 
to the House, and he had to stop him. 
During all that time, he had constant 
messages backwards and forwards by 
constables and by his private secretaries 
to the Home Office, and to the House of 
Commons. There was the case only the 
other day of threatened disturbances in 
the East End, and he had reports during 
the whole of that meeting. That prac- 
tice, besides being a precautionary one, 
made the police feel that the eye of the 
Home Secretary was upon them. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— 
‘‘ What would you do if the riots were 
going on?” But there was a point on 
this day when a word from the Home 
Secretary to Scotland Yard might have 
secured reinforcements and stopped the 
whole thing. He hoped, however, that 
the House would not run away with the 
idea that the police wanted thorough 
re-organization. No doubt, they, like 
almost all other things, were capable of 
some improvement; but if, in trying to 
effect it, they upset the whole system 
they would run a great danger. They 
had had great meetings, dangerous 
meetings, during the 18 years, and the 
whole of them had passed away without 
the smallest censure; and, indeed, on 
more than one occasion, the police had 
received the thanks of that House on 
account of their behaviour with regard 
to them. 

Lorv EDWARD CAVENDISH: I 
should not have risen to say a single 
word on this occasion if it had not been 
for one or two observations which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken, which observations I con- 
sider to be of an ungenerous character, 
and unfair and unjust towards the pre- 
sent Home Secretary. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Allow 
me to explain. I think that the noble 
Lord is labouring under a mistake. I 
never intended to do anything of the 
kind ; andI thought that I had carefully 
refrained from doing so. 

Lorpv EDWARD CAVENDISH: It 
certainly appeared to me that in some 
of the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman he suggested or insinuated 
that these disturbances were all due to 
some want of care on the part of my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rue HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Curtpers): Perhaps my noble Friend 
will allow me to interrupt him. I did 
not understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to have done that. 

Lorv EDWARD CAVENDISH: 
Then I beg to apologize to the right 
hon. Gentleman for having misunder- 
stood in any way what he stated. It ap- 
peared to me that in the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman in regard to 
making inquiry during the course of the 
disturbances the right hon. Gentleman 
had thrown out someinsinuation to that 
effect against my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
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Childers), and had implied, that if pro- 
per precautions had been taken the dis- 
turbances might have been avoided. I 
can only say that, holding the position 
which my right hon. Friend did of Home 
Secretary on that occasion, it was per- 
fectly impossible for him to have taken 
steps to avoid these occurrences, and any 
interference on his part would have been 
perfectly unjustifiable, having already 
an assurance that everything that was 
necessary for the maintenance of order 
would be done; and he would have been 
to blame if, under such circumstances, 
he had given any counter-instructions. 
I may say, for myself, having sat on the 
Committee, and having signed the Re- 
port of the Committee, that I signed it 
with a feeling of regret and very great 
reluctance, for this reason—I cannot for- 
get that this is the first occasion, during 
many years, that any charge has been 
made against Sir Edmund Henderson, 
and the first occasion since the police 
have been under his control that the 
peace and public order of the Metropolis 
have been disturbed. The police, on 
other occasions, have discharged their 
duties in a manner which reflects the 
greatest credit on themselves; and dur- 
ing the time the police have been under 
the charge of Sir Edmund Henderson 
they have performed their arduous and 
difficult duties in a most satisfactory 
manner. It was, therefure, with very 
great regret that any Member oftheCom- 
mittee felt himself called upon to sign a 
Report which might be said to reflect 
upon the manner in which Sir Edmund 
Henderson has performed the important 
duties reposed in him. I will only say 
that if in any way I have misrepresented 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken I regret that I have done so; 
but I did feel that under the circum- 
stances in which my right hon. Friend 
the present Home Secretary came into 
Office it would have been unjust, un- 
fair, and ungenerous, if any blame were 
attributed to him for what occurred. It 
certainly has been attributed to him—I 
will not say by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but by other hon. Members—tiat 
the disturbances were due in conse- 
quence of my right hon. Friend not hav- 
ing taken greater precautions, and from 
his not having had more frequent com- 
munication with the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police. After having very care- 
fully listened to all the evidence which 
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was brought before the Committee, I feel 
that in no sort of way whatever does any 
blame attach to my right hon. Friend. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


LOANS TO LANDOWNERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sr JOHN SWINBURNE: There 
is a Motion on the Paper in my name— 

“That it is desirable that more extended 
facilities should be given by legislation to 
owners of land to improve their estates by 
means of moneys borrowed on Terminable 
Annuities from the State.” 
My object in placing this Motion upon 
the Paper was to call attention to the 
present condition of the landed pro- 
prietors of this country. In 1846 an 
Act of Parliament was brought in by Sir 
Robert Peel, which allowed £2,000,000 
to be lent to the landowners for the im- 
provement of the land by means of 
drainage. Inthe year 1850 there was 
a further grant of £2,000,000 under 
similar conditions to the landowners of 
Great Britain, and similar advances were 
made to the landowners of Ireland at the 
same periods. Leaving Ireland out of 
the question for the present, the total 
amount of the advance sanctioned by 
Parliament for such purposes was 
£4,000,000; and that sum was ad- 
vanced to the landed proprietors of 
Scotland and England towards en- 
abling them to effect improvements in 
their land by draining and building 
suitable labourers’ houses at 6} per 
cent upon Terminable Annuities of 22 
years. This amount of £4,000,000 was 
exhausted about the year 1870 or 1871. 
Now, Sir, not one sixpence of this 
money so advanced by the State has 
been lost. I have been informed by 
the best authority that only in two 
instances there were arrears, which 
were in consequence of accidental errors 
having been made in the accounts; but 
on each of those occasions, immediately 
the matter was brought before the 
landed proprietor who was in arrear, 
the amount in question was immediately 
sent to the Office of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners. What I want now is to 
place for a moment the condition of the 
landed proprietors of this country before 
the House. On all sides there has been 
an outcry for further efforts on the part 
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of the landowners for the improvements 
of their land. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) proposes 
to make it a misdemeanour for land- 
owners not to cultivate their land. 
I certainly think that it is a most de- 
sirable thing that they should be placed 
in a position to cultivate their land. 
But what is the present position of 
landed proprietors ? There are the same 
mortgages upon it as there were when 
the owners succeeded to the property. 
The tithes on the land are also the same; 
and although we hear of reductions of 
rent, we have never heard of one single 
instance in which tithes have been re- 
duced by 10 or any other percentage ; 
on the contrary, they remain the same 
as they were upon their accession to the 
property. In addition, there are charges 
upon entailed property for younger chil- 
dren; and last, although by no means 
least, there is a charge for dowers, and 
what remains longer, as a rule, than any 
other charge upon the estate, is the 
charge for dowers. The rent of landed 
property has declined from 10 to 25 per 
cent. lam speaking of Great Britain 
only. I have no wish to exaggerate, 
but I believe that upon some pro- 
perties the rent has declined 40 per 
cent; and many landowners, who are 
not themselves responsible for the 
charges placed upon their estates, are 
called upon now to improve their pro- 
perty, while the taxes on the land have 

een increased, and the incomes of the 
owners have fallen. We were told over 
and over again during the late Election 
that the so-called owners of land did not 
own the fee-simple of their estates, but 
that the fee-simple is the property of 
the Commonwealth; and that the land- 
lords only hold the property as long as 
they improve it, my act up to the old 
spirit of the landed proprietors in the 
feudal times. Then, in addition, we 
have heavy local taxes placed upon the 
land, and beyond those local taxes the 
Income Tax, which, although it is col- 
lected in Ireland upon two-thirds of the 
rent, is collected in Great Britain upon 
the full rent. Hon. Members will pro- 
bably ask why persons engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits should not have the 
same advances made to them by the 
State to enable them to carry on their 
businesses as I ask to-night for the 
landed proprietors? We have heard 
over and over again that the country is 
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in the greatest distress ; and what is the 
use of the cheap loaf which Free Trade 
has given us, and the warm jacket which 
we can purchase cheaper than at any 
former period—what is the use of these 
advantages, if a labouring man, however 
anxious he is to work, cannot find em- 
ployment, and has not got a penny in 
his pocket? We have heard to-night— 
and I fully agree with the prinaciple— 
that the only way to meet the distress, 
now only too well known, which exists 
in large towns such as London, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Sunderland, Bir- 
mingham, and, including Glasgow, in 
Scotland, is to draw the honest labour- 
ing man back to the land. I do not 
speak of the men who broke windows 
in the West End a few days ago, 
because they are men who ought to 
write themselves down, as similar people 
did in India when the last Census was 
taken, as professional thieves; but I 
speak of the honest labouring men who 
are only too anxious to work, but 
who cannot find employment. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) will see fit to advance 
another £2,000,000 in aid of the im- 
provement of land, it would immediately 
have this effect—it would draw the 
labouring men out of the large towns 
into the country. The effect would be 
spread over the whole of Great Britain, 
and I know of nothing more desirable 
than that the working men of Great 
Britain should be so drawn out of the 
large cities, and employed all over the 
country upon the land. I have no doubt 
that I shall be met by Her Majesty’s 
Government with the argument that 
Companies have been started, and are in 
existence, who will lend money for the 
improvement of the land. But hon. 
Members will remember that private 
Companies would cease to exist if they 
did not make a profit. And now, when 
the landed proprietors’ incomes are s0 
much reduced, it becomes impossible 
for them to go to Companies for ad- 
vances for improving their estates and 
employing labourers. It is well known 
that the value of land is so much 
depreciated at the present time that a 
large proportion of the land which re- 
quires draining would not pay the in- 
terest which any private Company would 
be obliged to charge in order to secure 
a profit. What I ask now is that there 
should be a further sum of money ad- 
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vanced by the State for the purpose of 
giving employment to the labouring 
men; and the only useful employment 
which could be spread over the country 
for our unemployed working men would 
be the construction of drainage works. 
I believe that if the money I ask for 
were advanced the country would be 
immediately covered with gangs of 
drainers, earning from 18s. to 25s. 
a-week. I hope that in this matter I 
may have the sympathy of hon. Members 
opposite who sit below the Gangway, 
because a large proportion of the men 
who are usually employed in these works 
of drainage are Irishmen ; and after an 
experience of 25 years in the constant 
employment of gangs of drainers I am 
able to say that there never was a more 
industrious, orderly, sober, and perse- 
vering man than the Irish labourer. 
Then, again, what would be the imme- 
diate effect of giving this inducement to 
the landed proprietors to commence 
works of this nature? It would re-act, 
I believe, over the whole of the country. 
I would even make an appeal to the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
who I regret is not in his place, and 
other hon. Members who watch so very 
closely every appeal that is made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because I 
believe they know as well as I do that 
the improvement of the land will imme- 
diately give an impetus tothe expenditure 
of money in other profitable ways—for 
instance, more fencing would be under- 
taken, and wire would have to be pur- 
chased ; and if additional employment 
is given to the labouring classes, houses 
will have to be built for their accommo- 
dation. Speaking from 25 years’ ex- 
perience, 1 know that cottage property, 
over and over again, has been allowed 
to fall into ruin, because the proprietor 
has not been able to see his way to 
put it into that state of repair which 
the Local Government Board consider 
necessary for the houses of the poor. I 
do not complain of the decision of the 
Local Government Board in this matter ; 
but the practical result is that the houses 
are allowed to fall into a state of ruin, 
and no new cottages are built. If 
this advance were made by the State, 
there would be an immediate induce- 
ment to the landed proprietors to build 
fit and proper cottages, not only for 
their labourers, but for other persons 
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keeping up a proper state of cultivation 
upon the land, whether in grass or in 
tillage. Only yesterday we heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) that 
all over Scotland there is a great wish 
that every labouring man should have 
sufficient pasturage for a cow. In the 
North of England we have endeavoured 
to carry thatout. In manyinstancesthese 
cows graze in common, and go home, if 
I may say so, each to their own domestic 
hearth. And what happens? The other 
day the Inspector of a Local Government 
Board found a cow residing in an apart- 
ment which was under the same roof as 
the owner, and that was against the 
rule of the Board in regard to sanitary 
arrangements. It, therefore, became 
necessary either to pull that cow-house 
down or to builda new cottage. The cot- 
tager was not in a position to do that, 
and he paid no attention to the notice; 
and I think the Local Government 
Board exercised a wise discretion in not 
having taken further proceedings. Itis 
out of the question for the Local Authori- 
tiesto buildcottages. It was mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland (Mr. Trevelyan) last night 
that not only in Scotland, but in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, are the 
sanitary laws and regulations infringed. 
It is all very well to say that the pro- 
prietors can go to private Companies and 
apply for advances from them. But 
a proprietor who takes that step will 
considerably diminish his income for the 
rest of his life; and it must be remem- 
bered that a landed proprietor who has 
younger children to provide for, and, 
in some instances, widows also, is 
bound to consider these things; and 
the result is that, practically speaking, 
very little improvement, either in the 
cultivation of the land or in the condi- 
tion of the houses of the labouring 
classes, is going on in any portion of 
Great Britain at this moment. And 
when I ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to grant an advance from the 
National Exchequer, I wish it to be 
remembered that the State has ens | 
made a profit by the advances whic 

were made in 1846 and 1850. I believe 
that the loans have been excellently 
well managed by the Inclosure Com- 
missioners. I admit that the State has 
not realized a large profit; but it has 


engaged in improving the land, and in| made a small one. The Office has been 
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very well managed ; and three-fourths of 
the expense, speaking in round numbers, 
has been met by the fees paid by the 
landed proprietors who got the advances. 
Now I hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will feel disposed to look into this 
matter, and grant the advance which I 
ask for. But there are one or two points 
in which an alteration would be required 
in the system under which former ad- 
vances were made. In the first place, 
it would be necessary to lend small 
sums in advance by the State without 
waiting for any part of the work to be 
done in the first instance; because at 
resent, when a proprietor receives aid 
rom a private Company, he has to 
borrow from his bankers, in the first 
place, until the first instalment of the 
work is completed. There are many de- 
tails in connection with the question 
with which I will not trouble the House. 
My main point is that the State should do 
now as it did in 1846, when it advanced 
£2,000,000 sterling, and as it did 
again in 1850, when a further advance 
of £2,000,000 was made to the landed 
proprietors of Great Britain. I will not 
refer to the case of Ireland, because that 
country has had special facilities for pur- 
chasing land and improving property 
granted to it only last year, when I[ 
think the sum of no less £5,000,000 was 
voted by Parliament for the purchase of 
land at the extraordinarily low rate of 
4 per cent, spread over 49 years, such 
payment for 49 years extinguishing both 
principal and interest. I do not grudge 
the people of Ireland their good fortune 
in obtaining that advance, because I 
think it was no more than justice to Ire- 
land for the State to make it; but I do 
say that we poor Saxons should receive 
some benefit from the State, especially 
when we consider that the advance, such 
as I suggest, would not cost the tax- 
payers of Great Britain anything; but, 
on the contrary, there would be a 
profit to the State from the trans- 
action. No doubt, right hon. Mem- 
bers on the Treasury Bench will ask 
why Ido not bring in a Private or a 
Public Bill to carry out this object, and 
they will point out that such a course is 
quite open tome. I have made careful 
inquiry, and, from the information I 
have received, I find that it would be 
utterly impossible for any private Mem- 
ber to succeed in passing a Bill of this 
nature through the House of Commons 
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without the assistance of the Govern- 
ment of the day. At this late hour I 
have no wish to detain the House; but 
there are one or two points which I 
would like to mention. I am informed 
that the actual cost of the Inclosure 
Commission last year for the adminis- 
tration of the Commission was £23,000, 
and that there was received by fees a 
sum of £17,000. I do not think that 
the additional work which my proposal 
would entail upon the Commissioners 
would very materially add to the work 
of that Office; but it would greatly in- 
crease the amount of fees received. I 
daresay the Government will say that it is 
impossible to advance the public money 
for this purpose without an Act of 
Parliament; but in this House we are 
constantly asked to vote hundreds of 
thousands of pounds which have already 
been spent in war, and I do think it is 
not too much to ask Her Majesty's 
Government to allow £100,000, or 
£50,000, or even £20,000, to be ad- 
vanced at once for this purpose, while 
an Act of Parliament is being brought 
forward, out of consideration for the 
starving multitudes to be found now in 
every city throughout Great Britain. 
If the Treasury were to allow. advances 
on the old system, which did so well, 
and by which the State actually realized 
a profit, 1 believe it would have the 
effect of immediately drawing out of 
the towns those starving masses who 
are now crowding them, and who 
are increasing the distress of the re- 
gular population of our large cities. 
Not only that, but it would afford an 
opportunity for properly housing the 
labouring population, and keeping the 
labouring men of the country fully and 
well employed, an end we all desire 
to see accomplished. Then, again, let 
me turn for a moment to tke allotment 
question. I believe there is an anxiety 
on both sides of the House to provide 
allotments for the labouring classes in 
some shape or other. At all events, I 
know a very strong feeling on this side 
of the House does exist in favour of 
allotments. But what is the use of 
allotting to anybody land which re- 
quires draining? It must be drained 
in plots of 40 or 50 acres before it can 
be rendered of any service. Perhaps 
hon. Members are not aware that in 
the North of England, and even in 
some parts of the South, there are 
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enormous tracts of land which could be 
turned, by a proper system of drain- 
age, from sheep-walks into fair cattle 
pastures. With these remarks I will 
conclude by urging that the appeal 
which I now make to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to this House, is not 
only reasonable, but opportune, prac- 
tical, and, above all things, urgent. 

Mr. McCULLOCH: In the absence 
of the hon. Member for North Cornwall 
(Mr. Conybeare), I rise for the purpose 
of seconding the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Lichfield 
Division of Staffordshire (Sir John 
Swinburne). Although I represent a 
city constituency, I have been considered 
conversant with the details of rural 
economy, and I may say that in my can- 
didature for the St. Rollox Division of 
Glasgow the Land Question attracted 
considerable interest; and I am sure 
that in seconding the appeal of the 
hon. Baronet I shall be supported 
by landlords on both sides of the House. 
I believe that the policy which has 
been adopted towards Ireland may with 
advantage be extended to the United 
Kingdom. Although it may not be 
considered wise to advance the public 
money for such purposes as this, I think 
it would have the effect of relieving the 
landed proprietors from some of the 
difficulties of their present situation, 
and enable them to improve the cultiva- 
tion of their estates, not only with advan- 
tage to themselves, but to the labourers 
whom it would be necessary to employ. 
The hon. Baronet has told us that in the 
advances which were made in 1846 and 
1850 there was not the loss of a penny 
to the State. I believe that was so; that 
they benefited the farmer as well as 
the landlord, and gave a large amount 
of employment to the labouring men 
of the district in which works of im- 
provement were carried out. The se- 
curity is, I think, indisputable; and the 
Government, in making advances, would 
take care that the proportion of the 
money was such as would be repaid. 
The increased product would at least 
help to pay the interest, and I believe 
that in 19 cases out of 20 in Scotland 
the interest was actually paid out of 
the increased produce of the land. 
That of itself is a consideration of no 
small moment; and, even in the in- 
terest of the unemployed, it would be a 
good application of some portion of the 
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public money, because encouraging 
reproductive works that would not only 
pay the interest upon the money ad- 
vanced, but otherwise be amply secured. 
Therefore the State would run no risk 
whatever; a public advantage would be 
effected, and employment would be 
given to a large body of working men, 
who do not know at present where to 
obtain employment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think the proposal is one 
which should have the very earnest 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I think it has been proved 
that the State would incur no risk what- 
ever, having the security of the whole 
estate for advances spent on a portion. 
All would share in the benefit, not only 
landlords, tenants, and labourers, but 
the people of towns also, and I think 
that past experience is enough to justify 
all that the hon. Baronet has put forward. 
If those who think it dangerous to spend 
the public money in this way will only 
look at the past, they will see thero 
is not the slightest risk incurred by the 
Government. Although the prices of 
agricultural produce are now greatly de- 
preciated, I believe that they cannot go 
much further in that direction, becauso 
no foreign country can continuously 
send in its produce at lower prices than 
at present; and I think, whether or not 
the State is prepared to advance a 
portion of the public money in the way 
suggested by the hon. Baronet, we ought 
not to lose confidence in the future of 
British agriculture. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘it is desirable that more extended 
facilities should be given by legislation to 
owners of land to improve their estates by 
means of moneys borrowed on Terminable An- 
nuities from the State.’’—(Sir John Swinburne.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wittram Harcovrr): My 
hon. Friends who have moved and 
seconded the Amendment have made an 
appeal which demands, and which I am 
sure will receive, much consideration 
and ae from both sides of the 
House. If anything can be done in the 
present state of the agricultural interest 
to alleviate the distress from which we 
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know that it is now so heavily suffering, 
I feel certain it would command the 
sympathy of the House and the Govern- 
ment. But the question is, whether the 
proposal of my hon. Friend (Sir John 
Swinburne) is really calculated to re- 
lieve that distress? It is quite true 
that soon after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws Sir Robert Peel proposed and car- 
ried, first of all, one grant of £2,000,000, 
and then another of £2,000,000 more, 
which I believe were very usefully em- 
ve ae in effecting improvements on land; 

ut we know at that time theland of Eng- 
land was comparatively undeveloped ; it 
was in a condition of hope and expecta- 
tion ; and there was a general confidence, 
and I think, also, a disposition to invest 
money in the improvement of land. I 
am afraid that that sentiment hardly 
exists now. What were the terms on 
which money was advanced at that time ? 
The advances were repayable by Annui- 
ties at £6 10s. per cent. I cannot help 
asking myself whether the landed pro- 
prietors of Great Britain would be dis- 
posed to borrow money at £6 10s. per 
cent in order to invest it in improve- 
ments inland? Iam afraid they would 
not do so at the present time. I do not 
think they would see their way, on such 
terms, to any improvements on which 
they are now likely to receive a return. 

Mr. McCuttocn: Capital and interest. | 

o doubt it was capital and interest. 
There was a Sinking Fund. That is 
what was meant by Terminable Annui- 
ties. But that was what the landowners 
would have to pay for 22 years. I ask 
whether it is likely, if a measure of that 
kind were proposed, the Government 
would have any demand for investments 
of that sort. My hon. Friend behind 
me (Sir John Swinburne) has held out 
a tempting picture of a number of 
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things that would be done—of cottages 
that would be built, and the many other 
improvements that would be carried out 
under his proposal. But I suppose that | 
few persons can build a house that is| 
suitable for a man and his family for | 
much less than £200. [An hon. Mem-| 
BER: Yes.| Then my hon. Friend’s ex- 
perience is better than my own. I doubt | 
whether a cottage can be built for a la- | 
bouring man and his family for much | 
less than that. And the interest at 
£6 10s. on £200 is £13 a-year. If, | 
therefore, you only charge the interest | 
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tor the cottage it is certainly a high 
rent. If you could, your experience 
must have been particularly fortunate. 
£5 a-year is much nearer the rent that 
would be charged, and that would in- 
volve a loss of £8 a-year on every cot- 
tage for 22 years. It is not, therefore, 
a transaction that can be engaged in, to 
any large extent, without seriously 
diminishing the landlord’s income; and 
I doubt, therefore, whether there would 
be any large demand for advances at 
£6 10s. per cent. Indeed, I doubt very 
much, from what I know of the present 
condition of the agricultural interest, 
whether there would be any real demand 
for money on such terms for purposes of 
this character. I quite admit, however, 
that if advances were made without 
disadvantage to the country or to the 
Exchequer it would be faithfully re- 
paid; and I believe that of the loans 
made in 1846 and 1850 there is only a 
sum of £17,000 still outstanding. That 
is not absolutely arrears ; but it is money 
still due, and will be repaid. There has 
been no loss; but when one is asked to 
embark in a large loan of this descrip- 
tion, one asks one’s self what profit will 
accrue to the borrowers at such a rate 
of interest ; and I confess I did not think 
that there would be any great demand 
for money for these purposes. There is 
no reason to suppose that the State can 
supply money for all purposes for the 
advantage of various sections of the 
community. Be it remembered that it 
is not to be taken from the local rates, 
but from the Consolidated Fund. People 
do not seem to know where the money 
of the Consolidated Fund comes from, 
but seem to have a belief that it comes 
from the pocket of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer personally and his Col- 
leagues, and that the Treasury have a 
well from which money car always be 
drawn. Persons who are continually 
asking for grants from the Consolidated 
Fund do not realize the fact that it comes 


/out of the pockets of the people. If 


hon. Members realized that the Con- 
solidated Fund is made up from tbe 


taxes of the people whom they repre- 


sent—if that were more frequently 
realized, I do not think they would 
show such a constant desire to draw 
upon it. Ido not suy that to advance 
the money for the purpose which my 
hon. Friend has in view would be a loss 
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upon the Exchequer ; but I confess that 
I am not satisfied, from the information 
I have received, that there is any great 
demand on the part of the landed in- 
terest for borrowing powers such as my 
hon. Friend has indicated. I may say 
that there are many private societies 
such as those referred to by my hon. 
Friend which give any accommodation 
for this purpose; and I do not know 
that the interest asked is very much 
higher than that demanded by the 
Treasury. It may be a little higher, 
and I suppose it is about 7 per cent. 
[An hon. Member: 6} per cent.] 6} 
per cent, as I have said, is exactly the 
amount charged by the Government; 
and if the demand is not excessive it 
appears to me that there is a supply 
from private societies which would meet 
the particular contingencies that may 
arise from day today. It is always a 
serious matter for the Government to 
embark in a loan transaction of this 
kind; and I think my hon. Friends 
must show a larger case of demand and 
more complaint of a want of supply 
than that which exists at the present 
time. 

Mr. MARK STEWART: I should 
be as willing as any hon. Member to 
afford the greatest possible facilities for 
making improvements at a very low 
cost; but the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Swinburne) who moved the Resolution 
failed to consider and inform the House 
what the landed proprietors ought to 
pay; and therefore we are driven to 
the conclusion that they would have 
to pay 64 per cent. Speaking from 
a somewhat long experience, partly 
of my own, and partly of those who 
have gone before me in the man- 
agement of landed property, I know 
very well what difficulties were expe- 
rienced when the loan of £2,000,000 
sterling was permitted to be spent on 
land by Sir Robert Peel. Instead of 
having the land well drained, it was 
very badly drained. Although there 
were Government Inspectors, it was 
found that many of the Inspectors were 
very ignorant, and the work was done 
so badly that it had to be done over 
again at the expense of the private pro- 
prietors, while the interest added largely 
to the burdens upon property. Then, 
again, men were induced to do far more 
lavishly what might have been done 
much cheaper; and, instead of en- 
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couraging economy, extravagance was 
the order of the day, not only in regard 
to draining, but in other matters as 
well. If a landed proprietor can in- 
duce persons to take his land who can 
make a living out of it, there would be 
no difficulty in finding 64 per cent in- 
terest; but when the landed proprietor 
has to do all the improvements himself, 
and cannot charge one farthing for in- 
terest on the capital expended, it would 
be madness to go to the Government 
and say—‘‘I will give you 6} per cent 
if you will advance a certain sum.” I 
would appeal to the House generally 
whether that is not the case at the 
present time? A landlord has to 
carry out many improvements; and 
if he spends thousands of pounds 
upon his land, what does he get in 
return? He may know that his land 
is in good order, and well cultivated, 
and that the tenants are doing their 
utmost to keep up in these bad times, 
and steal a march, if possible, upon 
them; but the struggle is nevertheless 
a hard one, and many, alas, are failing 
in their attempt to do this. Then there 
is another matter which must not be lost 
sight of. Itis said that the landed pro- 
prietors are driving many of the cot- 
tagers into the towns, and the conse- 
quence is that Jabour is leaving the 
country. One reason is that a great 
portion of the land of the country is now 
so well drained and so well cultivated 
that there is no employment to be found 
such as was to be found a short time 
ago, not only with regard to drainers, 
but even with regard to the more intel- 
ligent of the labouring men. That being 
so, there is no doubt a disposition on the 
part of the farming population to gather 
together in the towns rather than isolate 
themselves in the country. It is, there- 
fore, not worth while for the landed pro- 
prietor to spend large sums of money, 
ranging from £150 to £200, in building 
cottages, in order that he may have the 
satisfaction of saying--‘‘I have got so 
many more cottages on my estate than I 
formerly had.”’ Itis a great satisfaction 
to know that his cottages are in good 
order and repair; and that is all the 
landed proprietor can reasonably be ex- 
pected to do at the present time. I have 
no doubt that this question will come 
up again in the Bill which is proposed 
to be laid upon the Table before long ; 
and it will certainly surprise me if the 
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Local Government Board are not pre- 
pared to make advances on the part of 
the Government to assist those landlords 
who are anxious to give good cottage 
accommodation. For the reasons I have 
stated, I cannot support the Amend- 
ment; and I certainly do not suppose 
that the hon. Baronet who moved it will, 
although not coinciding with the views 
which I have expressed, dividethe House. 

Carrain VERNEY: I rise to answer 
the challenge of the hon. Member the 
Seconder of the Amendment (Mr. 
McCulloch), who assured us that there 
was no landlord to be found in this 
House who would oppose the Resolution. 
Now, I beg to say that I am a land- 
lord, and I oppose it with all my heart 
and soul. I consider that nothing 
could be more disastrous than to adopt 
this system of outdoor relief by the 
way of loan for the advantage of landed 
proprietors. I think that the suggestion 
made to us to-night is one which belongs 
to a bygone House of Commons, in the 
days when Members were returned by 
the landlords, and when the people 
had no voice in controlling affairs. We 
all admit the evil of which complaint is 
made. It is quite true that the land- 
owners are, to a great extent, a poor, 
miserable, and wretched class, and many 
of those who drive about in their car- 
riages have not a sixpence to bless 
themselves with. I do not know any 
class of the community, taken as a class, 
who live a more improvident life than 
the average landowner. In the various 
professions and businesses of life some- 
thing is usually done for posterity; some 
provision is made for widows ; some self- 
denial is exercised, and something, how- 
ever small, is put by for successors. But 
in the case of the landed proprietor he 
never saves a penny; he habitually pro- 
vides for his widow and younger chil- 
dren by further burdening his property ; 
he lives up to his income; aud when any 
work is to be done on the estate he 
cannot find the money to do it with, and 
in times of depression he is sorely 
pressed. I cannot forget that an Act was 
any by a Tory Lord Chancellor, the 
ate Lord Cairns, to relieve the landed 
proprietor in the hour of his necessity ; 
and it is by availing himself of this Act, 
and not by further burdening his pro- 
perty, that he must seek relief. He has 
= of the plate and pictures which 

ve been 400 or 500 years in the family, 


Mr. Mark Stewart 
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and these he can dispose of. Per- 
haps he would not be in so unfortunate 
a position if he had not the electioneer- 
ing bills of the last century to pay. I 
could quote more than one instance in 
which those debts have not yet been paid, 
but where they remain to this day as 
a charge on the estate. If an embar- 
rassed landowner really wants to do his 
duty to the estate let him sell one-half 
of it, and let some self-made man with 
ample capital buy up the other portion, 
found a new family, and do his duty to 
the country more in accordance with the 
tone and feeling of the 19th century. So 
far as the old historic families are con- 
cerned, they would be able in that case 
to do their duty on that smaller scale to 
which they have been so justly and 
righteously reduced by their own want 
of thrift and foresight. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The remarks which have fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member (Captain 
Verney) who has just sat down, com- 
bined with those which fell from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt), induce me to ask the 
House to allow me to offer one or two 
remarks which possibly did not occur to 
those hon. Members before they ad- 
dressed the House. The last speaker, 
I have every reason to believe, isa great 
friend of the agricultural interest. He 
was returned to Parliament by a portion 
of a very important county, and he came 
into Parliament as one whose consti- 
tuents were fully assured that he would 
confer, if he could, great benefits upon 
the agricultural interest as a whole. 
Now, Sir, I see sitting opposite to me 
the hon. Member for Tpsutih (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), who is also a friend 
of the agricultural interest as a 
whole, and who wishes to restore 
the prosperity of the land in England. 
I wish, thetefore, to draw the attention 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) to, and, indeed, I will in- 
vite him, if possible, to make some 
remarks on this subject as it now pre- 
sents itself to the House of Commons. 
It is proposed to give to landlords facili- 
ties for the development of their land 
by loans. How did the hon. Member 
who has just sat down describe it? Ho 
said it was a gigantic project of out- 
door relief. Yet the hon. Member who 
said that supported the hon. Member 
for Ipswich on the Amendment to 
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Government, that Amendment being 
nothing more nor less than a gigantic 
roposal of outdoor relief by way of 
0 toaclass. I am not finding fault 
with the hon. Member for Ipswich, but 
I am finding fault with the inconsistency 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Buckingham (Captain Verney), who 
poses as a great friend of the landed 
interest, and who voted with the hon. 
Member for Ipswich. The hon. and 
gallant Member described the landlords 
as very poor, miserable, and impover- 
ished persons. [Zaughter.] The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) laughs. That was precisely 
the description which was given of the 
agricultural labourer by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). 
[Mr. Jesse Contincs: No.] I knew 
that I should carry the hon. Member 
with me. But observe the inconsistency 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Buckingham. He supports the hon. 
Member for Ipswich in advancing State 
loans at a very low rate of interest—3 
or 34 per cent, I believe—to this very 
poor, miserable, and impoverished class 
of agricultural labourers ; but he utterly 
declines — and, indeed, denounces as 
flagitious—the proposal to grant loans 
at a low rate of interest to an equally 
oor, miserable, and impoverished class. 
That further marvellous analogy did 
the hon. and gallant Member draw be- 
tween the two classes, and on behalf of 
the Party whose interests he came into 
Parliament to serve? He said that the 
landlords lead improvident lives, and 
that is exactly what was said of the 
labourer in the argument of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich. He has always 
said that the circumstances of the agri- 
cultural labourer’s life are so indifferent 
and so unsatisfactory that they have no 
stimulus to thrift. Now, why is it more 
desirable that facilities should be given 
by the constituted authorities to assist 
the one class, and that they should be 
refused to the other, when it is said 
that each has equally spent the money 
which ought to have made him comfort- 
able in his old age? According to the 
hon. Member, exactly the same thing 
applies to the landlord as to the agricul- 
tural labourer. Then what is the mean- 
ing of the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for the Lichfield Division of Staffordshire 
(Sir John Swinburne), which says— 
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“That it is desirable that more extended 
facilities should be given by legislation to 
owners of land to improve their estates by 
means of moneys borrowed on Terminable An- 
nuities from the State.’’ 


Why is it more desirable that more ex- 
tended facilities should be given “ by 
legislation to owners of land to improve 
their estates by means of money bor- 
rowed from the State on Terminable 
Annuities ?’”” Why should the owner 
of a large amount of land have less 
facilities than the owner of a small 
amount? The hon. Baronet who moved 
the Amendment is an authority on the 
Land Question; but will he, or will any 
intelligent man explain to the House 
why a person holding 100 acres of land 
should have less extended facilities 
afforded to him by way of loans on 
Terminable Annuities for the improve- 
ment of his estate than a person holding 
only three acres? I invite the hon. 
Member for Ipswich to explain why 
extensive facilities fur borrowing money 
should be given to the person who owns 
three acres, and not to the person who 
owns 100 acres. I ask the House to 
observe the policy of the great Liberal 
Party this evening on the Land Question 
in England, on which we are led to 
believe, from an authorized person, the 
Government are prepared to submit to 
Parliament a distinct and intelligible 
policy. We have the hon. Member for 
the Lichfield Division of Staffordshire 
getting up and proposing that extensive 
facilities should be given by legislation 
to the owners of land to improve their 
estates. That has been denounced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
never heard a more contemptuous way 
of treating the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich. Why does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer denounce 
the present proposal, and why did he 
support the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Ipswich that owners of land on a 
small scale should have extensive facili- 
ties ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
said the landowners did not want it. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Oh! The right hon. Gentleman has 
made a tremendous assumption, and one 
which has been altogether set aside by 
recent land legislation. It is stated that 
the State can only advance money to 
these poor, miserable, and wretched 
persons who have led such an improvi- 
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dent life. Why at 6} per cent? Is 
there any precedent for that ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: That 
is the sum at which Sir Robert Peel ad- 
vanced money. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Yes; but we are not living in the days of 
Sir Robert Peel. We have lent money to 
Irish landlords in exceptional circum- 
stances, and, I think, at 1 per cent, for the 

urpose of primarily giving employment. 
PCres of ‘‘No!”) That was the osten- 
sible purpose. hether it was carried 
out or not I will not say; but the osten- 
sible purpose of Parliament in advancing 
loans to Irish landlords at 1 per cent was 
to meet exceptional distress and to give 
employment to persons out of work. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE: I donot 
know whether I have made my proposal 
thoroughly understood. The first ob- 
ject of my Motion is that I think the 

ending of the money to landed pro- 
prietors is not so much desirable as 
the giving of immediate occupation to a 
vast mass of people who cannot get 
employment. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Of course; I entirely concur with the 
hon. Member, and I am arguing in his 
sense against the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. That was exactly the prin- 
ciple which the House of Osmmons 
adopted in 1880 when it advanced money 
to the Irish landlords at 1 per cent; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
purpose of demolishing the case of one 
of his supporters—the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings)—assumes 
that by no possibility could the State 
advance money to the English landlord 
for the purpose of improving the land 
and giving employment at a less rate of 
interest than 6} per cent. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
includes the repayment of capital. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Of course, the 1 per cent included the 
repayment of capital. [Mr. Biccar: 
No.] Many hon. Members below the 
Gangway appear to be acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case; but my 
belief is that I am correct in that state- 
ment. [‘‘No!”] At any rate, I am 
correct in this—that the rate of interest 
was 1 per cent, and the repayment of 
capital was so low that it certainly did 
not reach 3 percent. I wish to know, 
therefore, why money is to be advanced 
to Irish landlords at that very low rate 
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of interest, while money is refused to 
English landlords—that poor, miserable, 
impoverished class, who have been lead- 
ing improvident lives, at less than 64 
per cent? I hope the hon. Member for 
Ipswich will explain to the House his 
view on the Land Question on a more 
extensive scale than he has hitherto 
done. Why, I ask, is money to be re- 
fused to the English landlord at a less 
rate than 6} per cent, and to be granted 
to another class, equally poor, miserable, 
and impoverished, at a rate of interest 
less than 3 per cent? When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made his speech, 
was he aware that the hon. Member for 
Ipswich had introduced a Bill to facili- 
tate the creation of allotments and small 
holdings of land which has upon its back 
the names of three Members of the pre- 
sent Government? Surely that may be 
regarded as, at any rate, an approximate 
Government measure. 

Srr WILLIAM HAROOURT: It was 
introduced before the present Govern- 
ment came into Office. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It was certainly an attempt on the part 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich and his 
Friends to put, in the form of a Bill, the 
Amendment by which he turned out the 
late Government, and the Amendment 
which the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer supported. At any rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman was content to 
take advantage of the hon. Member’s 
proposition. I would, in this matter, 
ask the House to endeavour to extract 
from Her Majesty’s Government a se- 
rious opinion on the subject raised by 
the hon. Member for Ipswich. Her 
Majesty’s Government upset the late 
Administration on the question of the 
land as connected with the agricultural 
population. [An hon. Member: Not 
Ireland?] I prefer to take the facts as 
I find them. The view just expressed 
from the other side of the House may 
probably occasion some awkward re- 
flection in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland now sitting 
opposite to me (Mr. John Morley). As 
1 have said, the late Government were, 
to my mind, upset on the question of 
the land, and on the question of ad- 
vancing the money of the State for the 

urpose of benefiting a particular class. 
ut I find, shortly after the defeat of 
the late Government, an earnest sup- 
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porter of the Liberal Party fulfilling the 
promise of bringing forward a question 
connected with the land, and advocating 
State loans at an easy rate of interest 
for improving the cultivation of the 
land, while the hon. Member for Ipswich 
advocated loans for another class of the 
agricultural population. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the name of 
the Government, absolutely refuses to 
have anything whatever to do with the 
advancing of a State loan, except at a 
ruinous rate, for that particular class of 
the agricultural population which the 
Liberal Member for the Lichfield Divi- 
sion of Staffordshire has taken under 
his protection. And yet we are told that 
the Liberal Party are anxious to re- 
invigorate and restore prosperity to the 
agricultural population. I cannot ima- 
gine a more melancholy divergence of 
opinion ever exhibited by a Government 
before upon a subject which is probably 
one of the largest which can possibly 
come before the House of Commons. I 
would appeal, therefore, to the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, whom I see sitting 
there on the Bench opposite in so very 
pensive an attitude, to seize the oppor- 
tunity for enlightening the House with 
his views on the question which has 
been raised by the hon. Member for the 
Lichfield Division of Staffordshire. I 
have a good reason for appealing to the 
hon. Member for Ipswich on this occa- 
sion, because both with regard to the 
question which arose in the last Parlia- 
ment as to medical relief in connection 
with enfranchisement and on the subject 
of allotments for the agricultural la- 
bourer the hon. Member has undoubt- 
edly led the Liberal Party. And he has 
been supported by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Prime Minister in 
the lead which he gave to the Liberal 
Party. It would be cruel now, when no 
Party interest can possibly be involved, 
and when the House is anxious to arrive 
at a practical conclusion, if the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, in the face of such 
disunion, is to leave the House to-night 
without any guidance. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: The House 
will be glad to congratulate the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) on the 
recovery of his old tone. For myself, I 
felt nothing but the purest pity for him 
when he was sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, because then he was only the 
shadow of himself; and really his ap- 
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pearance, and the way in which he 
seemed to be overweighted with a sense 
of responsibility, rendered his appear- 
ance distressing to the last degree. The 
noble Lord has referred to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) sitting pensively upon 
the Treasury Bench; but I must say 
that the tinge of melancholy which 
overshadowed the countenance of the 
noble Lord when he was called upon to 
assume an attitude of responsibility cer- 
tainly did not sit happily upon him. 
The noble Lord has twitted the Liberal 
Party with want of cohesion, and the 
Government with want of unanimity ; 
but he cannot have listened to the speech 
made by one of his own supporters, 
who, speaking immediately above him, 
doubted the wisdom and advantage of 
these loans, and expressed his belief 
that the landlords would not be willing 
to ask for or accept them. Cortainly, 
then, the disunion on this side of the 
House is fully matched by the disunion 
on the other. The noble Lord charges 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
ignorance of the terms on which these 
loans have been granted; but the noble 
Lord has himself shown that he knows 
nothing about these loans at all. He re- 
ferred to the loan made to the Irish land- 
lords. But that was done by a Conser- 
vative Administration. It is true the 
rate of interest, after the Sinking Fund 
was provided for, was not more than 1 
per cent. But let me draw attention to 
the fact that when the subject of that 
loan and its profligacy were brought 
under consideration there was not one 
of the Irish Members who were identi- 
fied with the tenant’s interest who did 
not look upon the loan as of no advan- 
tage whatever to the Irish tenant. I 
regard the appeal now made by the hon. 
Member for the Lichfield Division of 
Staffordshire as the last cry of a decayed 
and expiring interest in the country. The 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
endeavoured to strengthen the case of 
the hon. Baronet by attempting to draw 
an analogy between it and that of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich. It is quite 
true that the case of the agricultural 
labourer and of the landlord are analo- 
gous in one respect—that both are in a 
distressed condition ; but the noble Lord 
forgot to establish this distinction—that 
while the landlords are the drones on 
the land, the agricultural labourer is 
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miserable, wretched, and impoverished, 
as the noble Lord described him, be- 
cause every obstacle has been thrown in 
his way. I regret that we have these 
two melancholy extremes of the agricul- 
tural interest so prominently before us. 
Their position is not only before the 
House, but it is realized by the country, 
from the dire necessities of the case. 
What has had such evil effect. on agri- 
culture has been the mischievous Land 
Laws, which have placed such tyrannical 

ower in the hands of an idle class, and 
on led to widespread impoverishment 
and misery to other classes. I have a 
great deal of sympathy with the landlord 
class of this country, in the same way as 
I suppose some sympathy was felt for 
the slave-holding class in the evil days 
when slavery was recognized in this 
country. Both have been the victims of 
an evil and mischievous system. But, 
Mr. Speaker, there is only one remedy 
for the difficulties of that class, and it 
was commented upon by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Buckingham (Cap- 
tain Verney). If they are only the nomi- 
nal owners of the land ; if they have not 
a farthing left; if they cannot relieve 
themselves from their embarrassments ; 
if selling one-half of their estates will 
not enable them to free themselves from 
the embarrassments of the other half, 
let them do what better people of every 
industry in the land have been com- 
pelled to do from all ages. Why, Sir, 
nothing is more common than to find 
men who have struggled against fate 
obliged to succumb; and who, after 
offering what they have to their cre- 
ditors, have gone down to the bottom of 
the social ladder. I should be sorry 
that the landlord interest should be 
obliged to submit to such an ordeal ; 
but why should Parliament be asked to 
make every sack stand onend? If Par- 
liament has given its almost exclusive 
concern to the landlord class for the last 
five centuries, is it too much to give now 
a very plain intimation to all interested 
that the future of this Parliament will 
be to concern itself, not with the relief 
of the landlord class, but in order to do 
something on behalf of this sickly in- 
terest of agriculture? I can imagine 
the agricultural interest thriving, al- 
though the landlord class may decay; 
but I cannot understand that the agri- 
culturist should thrive if we are to go out 
of our way to sustain anidle class. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William 
Harcourt) has pointed out to us that if 
the landlords can afford to pay 6} per 
cent for loans which are repayable in 22 
years, there are societies and means, 
besides going to the Treasury, through 
which these loans may be obtained. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
doubted, as he might well doubt, the 
words of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), and said 
that in the case of the majority of 
landlords they were very unwilling to 
lay out money borrowed at this extrava- 
gant rate on their estates. But if they 
are willing, let them proceed as all in 
this country in need of money are obliged 
to do—let them go tothelenders. Let it 
be understood that the State has no 
money to lend, and that if it had it must 
get money out of the taxpayers’ purse 
for the purpose, which would be better 
employed otherwise. I say that we, who 
are called upon to be the guardians of 
the public purse, ought to resist all 
applications of this kind by a class 
which has hitherto been the most power- 
ful in the State, and that if we are to 
set aside the rules of economy it ought 
to be in the interest of those who have 
been worsted by what Parliament has 
done in order to give them a better start 
in the struggle for an improvement of 
their condition. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: Sir, 
there is one advantage in the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) having come to the 
rescue of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the pre- 
sent occasion, because we have had from 
the noble Lord a very distinct avowal 
that the late Government were turned 
out of Office on the question of land, and 
not, as it is sometimes said, on the Irish 
Question. I am very glad that we have 
extracted from the noble Lord that very 
plain statement. The fact is, however, 
that the Party to which the noble Lord 
belongs has got from one side of the 
House to the other. When,the noble 
Lord spoke of the risible attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I could not help 
thinking that there was a very risible 
attitude on the part of the late Govern- 
ment—that is to say, they came into 
power un a promise made to a Party 
whom, when Pe got into power, they re- 
warded with a promise of coercion. That 
is a risible attitude; and in connection 
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with it no one has assumed a more 
risible one than the noble Lord himself. 
The noble Lord was good enough to re- 
mind the House of the loans to land- 
lords in Ireland, under the late Go- 
vernment, in 1879; allow me to remind 
the noble Lord that this is one of 
the instances in which the landed inte- 
rest has overriden the country. We 
have had loans to the Irish tenants and 
loans to the Irish landlords—loans at the 
expense of the taxpayer. ButI am glad 
that this state of things has come to an 
end. The present Parliament does not 
mean that this Government should con- 
tinue in that course. There is a desire 
now to do justice to the taxpayer, and 
not to prop up the landlords at their ex- 
pense, which latter class will have in 
future to conduct their business so as to 
produce the best result out of the land, 
or they will have to give way to better 
men. It is the interest of the country 
that we should have the best men on the 
land; and I am of opinion that there 
cannot be a stronger reason for reform 
than that three-fifths of the food re- 
quired in this country comes from 
abroad, and not out of the land in which 
we live; and the only proposal we have 
made to us by the landlords is that we 
should lend them more of the taxpayer’s 
money at a rate which the taxpayer will 
lose by. Sir, I do hope that the result 
of what has taken place will be that the 
door will be shut for ever on the part of 
the taxpayer against the rapacity of the 
landlord. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


TENANTS OF GLEBE LANDS 
(IRELAND).—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. O’BRIEN: Sir, I wish to call 
attention to the Motion which stands in 
my name upon the Paper— 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
relief provided by the 23rd section of ‘ The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1886,’ in re- 
spect of lessees and tenants purchasing Church 
lands in Ireland is inadequate and inaccessible, 
and that the condition of these purchasers, 
owing to the exceptional circumstances under 
which they were induced to exercise their right 
of pre-emption, and owing to a long succession 
of disastrous seasons, claims the urgent atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government with a view 
to making further and more effectual provision 
for their relief.’’ 
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I do not at this hour want to enter into 
this subject at great length, although 
it is of the greatest interest to my con- 
stituents in South Tyrone, and to a large 
number of the tenantry in every part of 
Ulster. This is one of the questions of 
which I may say that there is absolute 
unanimity upon it between those who are 
Nationalists and those who are not. I 
believe that the majority of the pur- 
chasers themselves are Presbyterians. I 
do not know whether there are any hon. 
Members from Ulster present, who 
usually sit about the Gangway; but I 
think they would be able to say that 
their constituents think as strongly on 
this subject as ours do, and would recol- 
iect the sympathy they expressed for the 
class concerned in their speeches in Ire- 
land. I think also that they will say 
that this is in no sense whatever a Party 
question, and that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley) sees his way to afford 
relief to this most struggling and de- 
serving class of Irish tenants, he will be 
sending a message of peace into Ulster 
that will be received with the greatest 
satisfaction, and also with feelings which 
will tend to allay that exasperation which 
exists upon the subject. The purchase 
of the glebe lands by the tenants was 
in no respect a voluntary transaction. 
Under the terms of the Land Purchase 
Act, 1868, the tenants were obliged to 
exercise their right of pre-emption, or 
the property would have been sold and 
new landlords put over them; they were 
compelled to purchase at the valuation 
of the Church Commissioners, which was, 
practically speaking, the landlords’ valua- 
tion, and was, at one time, at the enor- 
mous rate of 23 or 24 years’ purchase, 
and this, in the case of poorer tenants, 
was run up as high as 30 and 35 years’ 
purchase. They were obliged, in addi- 
tion, to scrape together one-fourth of the 
purchase-money, and almost all of them 
had toraise the money from banks at 6 per 
cent, while many of them had to borrow 
from private money lenders, at an enor- 
mous rate of interest. Sir, the Irish 
tenants have received absolutely no 
benefit from the land legislation of the 
last 15 years. Even leaseholders have 
managed to get temporary abatements 
of rent at various times, and they are 
now under the provisions of the Land 
Purchase Act ; but these poor purchasers 
of glebe lands are fastened down to con- 
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ditions wnich were wholly insufficient for 
their benefit. Instead of getting a re- 
batement of rent, they have been paying 
in all cases a large rent-charge at a time 
when rents were being lowered all over 
Treland. Now, Sir, I put it to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whether there is 
any fair and just reason why this should 
be the only class of tenants in Ireland to 
be debarred from the benefits of the 
Land Act and of the Arrears Act, and 
who are obliged to buy land under a 
condition of the law which has been in 
all other cases abrogated? As I have 
said, it is not the case of men who have 
entered intoa free contract with their eyes 
open. They are purchasers in no more 
voluntary sense than the laws force upon 
them; and we all know that the Land 
Act of 1881 allows these laws to be 
broken. The purchases, as I have said, 
were made at the landlords’ valuation at 
the time when the land was supposed to 
be worth any money in Ireland, and at 
prices which are now admitted to be pre- 
posterous by land valuators. I may also 
mention that they purchased the land 
when the law did not recognize the ten- 
ant’s property in his own improvements, 
and the consequence is that they have 
had to purchase their own improvements 
as well as the landlords. These people 
are amongst the most hard-working and 
_ of the struggling tenants in Ulster. 

n the case of the poor men whose pur- 
chase-money was under £200, they had 
to repay the money advanced in 10 years 
instead of 32 years. Of course, they had 
to borrow largely from money lenders at 
10 per cent. Now, I will not go into the 
details of the case of these poor people, 
as I easily might do, but will merely 
point out that they have had to drag 
along under these burdens, through all 
the terrible years of distress, not only 
without abatement of rent, but at largely 
increased rents, when all the world knows 
it was very hard to make even a mode- 
rate rent out of the land. The agree- 
ment was made when the Land Purchase 
Act was passed, but I think I can show 
that the Land Purchase Act, so far as it 
relates to these poor tenants, was wholly 
inadequate and insufficient; and whe- 
ther it is or not, it is practically inopera- 
tive for the great bulk of them. It is 
really insufficient, because it takes no 
account of the interest of tenants who 
made improvement, so that they are left 
in the position of buying what the law 
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now acknowled to be their own pro- 
perty. It isinadequate, because it leaves 
these poor people in the grip of the 
money lenders for the balance of pur- 
chase-money. I could give particulars 
in which it excludes a wile class of the 
tenants in question—for instance, those 
holding leases. But it excludes persons 
under the Act of 1870, whose purchase- 
money was really still more extravagant. 
The relief to them is altogether inacces- 
sible, because it only operates on their 
clearing off arrears. It is perfectly im- 
possible that these small farmers, cir- 
cumstanced as they are, can have passed 
through the last terrible years without 
having got into arrears and into a state 
of hopeless distress. I do not think that 
anyone can pretend that these men have 
broken down through any fault of their 
own. During a great many years they 
have struggled on, having paid rent 
and the instalments to the banks and 
money lenders, and I think the Report 
of the Church Commissioners bears testi- 
mony to the way in which these men 
have met their engagements and con- 
tinued their industry. Now, the position 
of these poor people is that they are 
debarred from all benefit of the Land 
Act and Arrears Act, which every other 
class of tenants enjoy, while at the same 
time they are at the mercy of the money 
lenders, whereas other tenants receive 
their purchase-money from the State; 
and, finally, even the partial relief that 
the Land Purchase Act purports to afford 
them is altogether inadequate and in- 
operative, because they cannot clear off 
arrears of rents, which in every other 
case has been rebated long ago. If there 
is a grievance here, which I think will 
not be denied, and if there is no other 
remedy for it, I must say, speaking for 
myself, that I think it would not involve 
a very large grant from the balance of 
the Irish Church Surplus Fund to make 
some provision that would enable these 
poor people to compound with their 
arrears upon some equitable terms, and 
enable them to get out of the hands of 
the money lenders by obtaining loans 
on the same terms as any other tenants in 
Ireland can get them, and to bring about 
such modifications of their position that 
the Land Commission, or other Court of 
Equity in Ireland, may place them on 
an equality with other tenants. That, 
Sir, is all we ask for, and I throw it out 
upon my own responsibility, not knowing 
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how far it will be supported by my hon. 
Friends around me. I may say that the 
Church Surplus Fund is Irish money; 
it has been used for many useful pur- 
poses, including the assistance of tenants 
in clearing off arrears, and I do not 
know that it can be better employed 
than in enabling these poor tenants to 
continue their honest business. I must 
confess that it is very reluctantly that I 
press forward at this moment anything 
that could embarrass the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. John Morley), or distract him 
from the very great duties he has to 
perform, and I think I may say that 
every man around me from Todhand are 
disposed to remove from his way as 
many difficulties as they can. ‘This, 
however, is a case of extreme emergency 
concerning a large body of tenants in 
the North of Ireland, and upon which 
there is, amongst all classes there, prac- 
tical unanimity. I hope, Sir, that some 
remedy will be found for the evil I have 
described, and I do earnestly appeal to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to give 
us some sort of assurance that these poor 
men will not be driven to the wall, but 
that they will be allowed to participate 
in the advantages which the law has 
granted to every other class of tenants 
in Ireland. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): Sir, as 
this is a Treasury matter, I may, perhaps, 
in reply to the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, state the case from our 
point of view. The hon. Member (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) has, I think, put his case 
in a very fair and temperate manner to 
the House, and I have no intention to 
present the matter from a hard or stern 
standpoint. The case which my hon. 
Friend presents to the House is that of 
the oceupying tenants who purchased 
under the Irish Church Acts the glebe 
lands then in their occupation, and my 
hon. Friend has stated with perfect ac- 
curacy the position of land in Ireland 
when this took place. There was at 
that time a competition which to-day is 
unknown, and the value of agricultural 
produce was then very different from 
what it is now. I will state to the 
House what the prices of land were, 
and they will then see how this opera- 
tion has been carried out. At that time 
there were about 8,400 tenancies in 
glebe land, bringing in an annual rental 
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of £98,000. Of those holdings there 
were 6,050 occupiers who became pur- 
chasers ; and this, I think, constitutes a 
strong argument in favour of the law 
which enables tenants to beeome pur- 
chasers of their holdings. With regard 
to the question of price, I have to 
qualify what has been said as to the 
price being oppressive, because the com- 
tition of tenants for the purchase of the 
and was so great that they gave more 
than could be obtained for it by auction 
—the average price at auction being 
224 years, whereas the average price 
given by the tenants was 22% years’ 
purchase. That was a high price, 
looked at in the light of 1886, although 
not so when looked at in the light of 
1870. I should like to mention to the 
House the admirable manner in which 
the instalments of purchase-money have 
been paid. The principal and interest 
combined represents an annual income 
of £106,000, and the total arrears spread 
over the whole term, from 1870 to 1885, 
only amount to £34,500, the aggregate 
purchase-money at the price given by 
tenants being £1,750,000. I may say 
that the figures brought before me the 
other day at the Treasury, and the Re- 
turns showing the manner in which the 
seed loan has been repaid, together 
with the small amount of arrears in 
connection with that loan, have as- 
tounded me, and showed that where 
ublic money had been advanced to 
rish tenants and landlords also, it has 
been paid with an honesty, integrity, 
and promptitude which contrasts fa- 
vourably with loans made in any other 
portion of the Empire. The law re- 
quired one-fourth of the purchase-money 
to be paid in cash, the remaining 
three-fourths being covered by mort- 
gages; the terms on which the loans 
were made cannot, I think, be said 
to be high—the rate of interest was 
4 per cent, and the loans were repayable 
in 32 years. My hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) has stated that the interest of 
the tenants in their improvements had 
not been taken into account; but the 
statement made by the Treasury is to 
the contrary. However, I am not pre- 
pared to discuss that point; but taking 
the fact that these tenants were paying 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, that 
they had to repay the amount lent in 32 
years, and that they continued to pay 
during a time of great agricultural de- 
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pression in Ireland; taking also into 
account that Joans were made to other 
tenants on much more favourable terms 
—this, I say, constituted a case of hard- 
ship. Well, Sir, the late Government 
dealt with that hardship during the last 
Session of Parliament. And what did 
the late Government do with reference 
to the Land Purchase Bill? Supported, 
I believe, by the action of hon. Mem- 
bers from the North and South of Ire- 
land, Ulster included, they put into the 
Bill a clause—which is now Section 23 
of the Act—to the effect that the rate of 
interest then being paid by these tenants 
should be reduced to 3$ per cent, and 
that the term of payment should be ex- 
tended from 32 to 49 years. That was 
the relief given by the Treasury in the 
measure of last year; and [think it is one 
that has been, and will continue to be, ap- 
preciated. There is another point con- 
nected with this case which has to be 
looked at. It is outside the question of 
law; it is a question of policy, and as 
such will, no doubt, be dealt with by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary tor Ireland. The bulk of these 
tenants, when they purchased their hold- 
ings, not having the one-fourth of the 
purchase-money in their possession, had 
to borrow it from outside lenders. And 
they had to borrow it, no doubt, at very 
usurious rates of interest—probably, in 
borrowing the one-fourth, they incurred 
a more onerous burden than in borrow- 
ing the other three-fourths of the pur- 
chase-money ; and I understand that we 
are asked to give some facilities with 
reference to the one-fourth. I under- 
stand, also, that another point is raised 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. W.O’Brien)—namely, that the 23rd 
clause of the Land Purchase Act is 
coupled with the condition that no one 
shall avail himself of it who has not 
paid up arrears. I must say, looking 
at the small amount of arrears, that 
there need be no long controversy on that 
ground. The question of policy does 
not fall within my Department. I can 
only say, so far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned, that we shall be ready to co- 
operate with my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) in taking such steps and passing 
such measures as may, on the one hand, 
be fair and liberal to the Irish glebe 
land tenants, and which, at the same 
time, will be just to the general taxpayer. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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Cotonen WARING: I rise, Sir, to 
seize the opportunity, which may never 
recur, of agreeing with hon. Members 
behind me. In this matter I am entirely 
in accord with them; and I think that 
the very deserving class of tenants 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman who 

roposed this Resolution (Mr. W. 

Brien) have been most curiously 
overlooked in dealing with the Irish 
Land Question. I do not feel the em- 
barrassment which the hon. Gentleman 
felt in broaching this question, because 
I do not, perhaps, feel quite so anxious 
as he does as to whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. John Morley) should have his 
time taken up by it. He may readily 
be worse employed, and I do hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will find 
time to deal with this question effec- 
tually. Whether that wonderful widow’s 
eruse, the Irish Church Fund, will 
be found to have still a few drops of 
oil in it, I cannot undertake to say; 
but if it had not been for the con- 
cluding remarks of the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler), I should 
be inclined to say that it afforded about 
the only chance of relief for the tenants 
in question. We have heard a great 
deal of the liberality with which Irish 
tenants have been treated. But, Sir, 
that has been a purely vicarious libe- 
rality; it has been at the expense of 
others, and it has not yet fallen on the 
English taxpayer. If a new era is to 
arise, and if the English taxpayer, as 
personified by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, is going to put his hand in his 
grey I am extremely glad to hear it 
or the sake of this distressed class of 
tenants, who, I hope, will derive some 
advantage from it. But, Sir, I was very 
much struck by the account given by the 
Secretary to the Treasury of the won- 
derful punctuality with which these rents 
have been paid by the tenants; and it 
occurs to me that if other tenants had 
been as thrifty as those whose case we 
are now considering, we might possibly 
have heard not quite so much as to the 
difficulty of paying impossible rents. If 
the rents nt by the Land Court by 
25 per cent are impossible rents, how 
can these men pay up their still more im- 

ossible rents with a punctuality which 
~ called for the admiration of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury? Sir, I think that a class of men 
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who have performed such a miracle as 
this are deserving of the greatest con- 
sideration on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I certainly hope that 
they will reeeive it. At this late hour 
(12.40), it is not necessary for me to oc- 
eupy the time of the House at length in 
speaking on this subject. 

Mr. DILLON: Sir, I wish to say a 
few words with regard to some observa- 
tions which fell from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), which struck me very 
much at thetime. The hon. Gentleman 
remarked that these tenants bought 
their holdings at the market price in 
the best of times; but I believe that not 
only did these unfortunate tenants buy 
their holdings at the market price, but 
that they bought them at over the 
market price. It has been said that, of 
course, a man must suffer for his own 
fault; but the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. John Morley) must recollect 
that these nn were in peculiar circum- 
stances. Land hunger at the time 
amounted almost to a madness; and the 
right hon. Gentleman must remember 
that it was at the time impossible for 
any man to buy his holding until the 
Act was passed. This was the first op- 
portunity that the poor tenant in Ireland 
ever had of buying his holding, which 
in his eyes was like a priceless gem; he 
did not consider the value of the land, 
but gave for it a really fancy price. But 
I will not detain the House by repeating 
what has been so ably said by the hon. 
Gentleman at my side (Mr. W. O’Brien). 
We have had a remarkable admission 
from the Secretary to the Treasury as 
to how these people have struggled on 
to pay the money due to the Treasury, 
and that they had succeeded in re- 
paying almost the whole of the money 
advanced; and what I have to urge 
now is that it has come to this pass— 
that some attempt must be made to re- 
lieve the tenants whose case has been 
placed before the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers will agree it would be a cruel injus- 
tice if some means were not devised— 
means which would entail no loss on the 
English Treasury—to enable men, whom 


everybody admits are honest men, in- | 
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Lorv ERNEST HAMILTON: I 
should like to say a very few words with 
reference to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone (Mr. W. O’Brien). 
The hon. Member pointed out plainly 
and forcibly the very difficult conditions 
under which many of the glebe tenants 
are now labouring, and he showed clearly 
how very partial was the Relief Act of 
1885. Ido trust this House will give 
this very important question its most 
earnest attention; for I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, of all the agricul- 
tural population in Ireland, there is no 
class that is so deserving of sympathy, 
and has suffered so much from the re- 
cent depreciation in the value of land, 
as these glebe purchasers. We hear a 
great deal of the hardships of the posi- 
tion occupied by the tenant farmers of 
Ireland ; but if the position of the men 
who have enjoyed all the advantages of 
recent land legislation is hard—and no 
one disputes that it is hard—I ask how 
much worse must be the position of those 
men who were induced to purchase their 
holdings when land was at a premium, 
when the rents were, in many cases to 
my certain knowledge, from 25 to 30 
per cent over Griffiths’s valuation, and 
when these exorbitant rents were made 
the basis on which to conduct the sale ? 
The claims of this particular portion of 
the agricultural population of Ireland 
have hitherto, I think, been rather neg- 
lected ; they have not been brought into 
the prominence which their merits de- 
served—a fact which I think is owing 
mainly to one or two reasons. In the 
first place, because the glebe tenants 
have hitherto—and I hope they will 
continue to do so—only brought their 
claims into notice in a Constitutional 
manner; they have not resorted to the 
apparently powerful —I might almost 
say unanswerable—-argument of crime 
and outrage; and, secondly, because 
the hon. Gentlemen who usually take it 
upon themselves to advocate the claims 
of the tenant farmers of Ireland, have 
hitherto rather neglected this portion of 
the farmer class. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Nay; the Tory Members.] I think I 
am right in saying that hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway have hitherto to a 


dustrious men, and men who are in every | certain extent neglected this portion of 
way a credit to the country, to struggle | the agricultural population of Ireland. 


on through these adverse times and There is a reason for it, no doubt. 


keep the roofs over their heads. 


The 


fee must be partly owing, I think, to 
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the absence of any landlord to abuse; 
and I can quite understand that the 
absence of any landlord whom they can 
denounce must lessen, in the eyes of 
hon. Gentlemen, the interest and excite- 
ment which naturally attach to the land 
agitation. Iam glad that we who re. 
resent Ulster constituencies are in per- 
ect accord with hon. Members who sit 
below the Gangway. [Mr. W. O’Brien: 
Who did represent Ulster constituen- 
cies.] Several suggestions have been 
made in this matter ; and I should like, 
if I shall not be out of Order—I am very 
ignorant of the usages of the House, 
and I find it most difficult to obtain re- 
liable information from the older hon. 
Members—to make a suggestion, be- 
cause I have had the opportunity of 
conversing with many of the glebe pur- 
chasers of Ireland, and I think I am 
tolerably conversant with their views on 
this subject, and with the remedies which 
suggest themselves to their minds. In 
many cases the rents were considerably 
over Griffith’s valuation; and I have 
reason to know that it would meet with 
the views of the glebe purchasers in 
Ireland if the amount of the rent which 
was in excess, multiplied by the number 
of years’ purchase given, were deducted 
from the instalments still due. One of 
the undoubted hardships is not so much 
the number of years’ purchase, or the 
exorbitant rents on the basis of which 
the sale was conducted, but the fact that 
they were forced, in order to lay down 
the amount of purchase-money required, 
to resort to usurers and borrow money 
at great interest. I believe I am right 
in stating that the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners had power to invest 
money in cases where the entire amount 
of the purchase-money was under £100. 
There is no doubt that many of the un- 
fortunate tenants whose purchase-money 
was under £100 were — because they 
were required to pay one-half down— 
foreed to go to usurers, and by these 
men were persuaded that it would be to 
their advantage to borrow the whole of 
the money. A reference to the Returns 
will show that this was done in many 
cases; you will find that in instances 
where the amount of the purchase-money 
was under £100 the whole sum was paid 
down. I think it would be only fair 
that the amount of money that the pur- 
chasers were compelled to pay should 


{COMMONS} 
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State at the same rate of interest and on 
the same conditions as if they had been 
purchasers under the Act of 1885. I 
will not detain the House longer. I 
hope the Government will give this 
matter its most earnest consideration, 
and that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway and hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting similar views to myself will 
long continue to be in the same accord 
we are in on this matter. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonny Mortey): I think 
the noble Lord (Lord Ernest Hamilton) 
has scarcely, in all his remarks, kept up 
the tone of sincere desire to be in accord 
with hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way; and he certainly isin error in sup- 
posing that he and those who sit near 

im have only the right to speak for 
Ulster. 

Lorpv ERNEST HAMILTON: TI 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
misunderstood me. I do not think I 
said anything of the sort. I did not 
say we were the only Members who had 
a right to represent Ulster. If I did 
not say so in so many words, I meant to 
convey that I was a Member of the Party 
which, I believe, goes by the name of 
the Ulster Party. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I do not 
think that hon. Members sitting a 
me can any longer claim to be the Re- 
po pereens of the Ulster Party. But 

will not pursue the point; it is not an 
important one. Well, Sir, it cannot be 
denied, and is not denied in any part of 
the House, that the case of the glebe 
purchasers in Ireland is a very hard one. 
These purchasers paid prices which, un- 
doubtedly, they would not have paid if 
they could have foreseen the legislation 
which took place in 1880 or 1881 ; still 
less if they could have foreseen the 
enormous change that has since come 
over the economic condition of agricul- 
tural pursuits in Ireland. It is clear they 
entered into bargains which have turned 
out bad and unprofitable. Considering 
how much has been done to relieve Irish 
tenants of all kinds, it does seem hard 
that these men, who showed themselves 
provident, self-denying, and wisely de- 
sirous to secure their holdings, should 
be suffering hardship for what was, in 
fact, no fault of their own. On that I 
think we are all agreed. The only 
difficulty is how are we to give them 
relief? The hon. Member for South 





now be advanced to the men by the 
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Tyrone (Mr. W. O’Brien) has su 

a grant from the Church Surplus. I 
am not very willing, at the first glance, 
to fall in with that proposal, though it 
is not an inequitable one in itself, be- 
cause I think there are other purposes 
in contemplation for which the Church 
Surplus may be useful. The suggestion 
of the noble Lord (Lord Ernest Hamil- 
ton) is also open to a great deal of 
criticism, with whieh I will not now 
trouble the House. I will only promise 
the House that, in that reconsideration 
of the whole Land Question which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter (Mr. Gladstone) has announced as 
one of the three objects of the Irish 
policy of the Government, the case of 
the glebe purchasers shall not, if we can 
help it, be overlooked. My hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
Fowier) has stated clearly enough how 
the matter stands financially; and I 
think he has pointed out one direction 
in which some relief may be granted. 
I mean a relaxation of the sub-sec- 
tion of the Act—the 23rd section of 
the Purchase Act—which insists upon 
the payment of all instalments in arrear 
before any advantage can be taken of that 
section. I think, without further con- 
sideration, I can hold out hopes of being 
able to relax that section; but whether 
that can be done before measures of 
larger scope are brought before the 
Legislature, I rather doubt. I should 
say it is hardly worth while raising a 
minute point of that kind when larger 
measures are in contemplation. Under 
these circumstances, I will only re- 
peat that we shall not lose sight of the 
interests brought before us by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. W. 
O’Brien); they will take their place 
amongst all the other points of the Land 
Question which are now under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) that 
when the lateGovernment introduced the 
Bill, now Lord Ashbourne’s Act, the con- 
dition of the purchasers of the glebe land 
was brought before them, and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) distinctly declined to adopt 
the suggestions then made. At that 
time I was not an Ulster Member, and I 
was not aware of the extreme hardship 
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under which the glebe purchasers in 
Ulster laboured. ithin the last two 
or three months, however, I have heard 
many stories from glebe purchasers in 
my own constituency of extreme hard- 
ship. In all cases the men have given 
me their names and addresses, and they 
have informed me that they have paid 
as much as 35 years’ purchase for their 
holdings, and on rents which were 
double those in Griffith’s valuation. I 
calculate that, at that rate, they paid at 
least three times more than their farms 
are worth, even making allowance for 
the high prices of farm produce which 
prevailed 10 or 15 years ago, when the 
purchases were made. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will also bear in mind 
that the arrears of £35,000 which now 
exist have nearly all accrued within the 
last three or four or five years. When 
the Bessborough Committee was taking 
evidence in 1880, the arrears only 
amounted to a little over £5,000, and 
it is owing to the extreme hardships 
and the extraordinary agricultural de- 
pression of the last five years that 
these men have been forced to fall 
into further arrear. Now, it is but rea- 
sonable that the glebe purchasers, who 
had not the advantage of the Land 
Act, who had not the advantage of the 
Arrears Act, which greatly benefited the 
tenants of Ireland, should have the ad- 
vantage of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and 
that they should at least have loans for 
the purpose of paying off the money 
they have had to borrow from usurers at 
an exorbitant rate of interest, loans 
similar to those which are advanced at 
the present time to persons who are 
willing to purchase under the Act of 
last year. That will go a long way 
towards solving the difficulty in which 
these men are placed. I wish-the Go- 
vernment could see its way to wipe out 
the arrears of £35,000 altogether, with- 
out calling on the Church Surplus, which 
is really called upon for everything of 
this kind. And when advances are 
made out of the Church Surplus, a great 
many people in England think they are 
paying the debts of the Irish people, 
whereas those debts are paid out of 
money whieh belongs to the Irish 
people, and to the Irish people alone. I 
trust that the Government will see its 
way to move at once in this matter. If 
they find that this question is ries 
approached in a manner which will le 
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toitsspeedy solution, the glebe purchasers 
in Ulster will very readily euinies the 
effect of Ulster having become, within 
the last three or four months, as far as 
this House is concerned, more than half- 
Nationalist, though at heart it has been 
more than half-Nationalist for many along 
year. It is very desirable that a com- 
rehensive treatment of the whole Land 
uestion should come before the House 
within the next two or three months. 
I believe that some relief of the glebe 
urchasers in Ulster might be included 
in the great scheme of land reform ; but 
if itis not intended that the Land Ques- 
tion shall be dealt with this Session, I 
think it would be advisable for the 
Government to frame a measure dealing 
exclusively with the glebe purchasers. 


Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee upon Monday next. 


SPORTING LANDS RATING (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


(Pr. Cameron, Marquess of Stafford, Mr. Fraser 
Mackintosh, Dr. Farquharson.) 


[BItL 86.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON: At this hour of the 
night I will do no more than move the 
second reading of this Bill. Its object 
is to carry out the recommendations of 
the Seleet Committee of the House which 
reported in 1874, which recommen- 
dations have been endorsed by the 
Crofters’ Commission to the effect that 
sporting lands and deer forests in the 
occupation of persons should be rated in 
the same way as land in the occupation 
of ordinary tenants. The measure has 
the sanction of the principal Officers of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I hope 
it will be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): On the part of the Govern- 
ment I assent to the second reading of 
this Bill. It seems quite right in prin- 
ciple, although no doubt there will be 
certain questions to be adjusted in Com- 
mittee in order to make it clear. 


{COMMONS} 
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and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate. The measure is founded on a just 
view of the propriety of the Valuation 
Roll setting forth one of the qualities 
of values of land in Scotland, and that 
is its capacity for sporting purposes. 
The mode in which the entry should be 
made in the Valuation Roll is a matter 
of detail, and I have no doubt that the 
Lord Advocate will give such guidance 
and advice as will put the matter in the 
best possible shape. I desire to say for 
myself that it is wholly right that now, 
when the sporting value of land is a 
very material element in the actual 
value, as a matter of commerce, of land 
in Scotland, that that should appear in 
a question of rating. 

m DONALD OURRIE: I must 
express my strong approval of the mea- 
sure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Leveson Gower, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order, under ‘‘ The 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Trejand) 
Act, 1883,” and the Acts amending the same, 
relating to the Glasheen River Drainage Dis- 
trict, in the county of Cork, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Leveson Gower and Mr. 
John Morley. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 119.] 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT [STAMP 
Dury }. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment of a Stamp Duty on any Copy of Memo- 
randum of Enfranchisement, of the same amount 
as if it were a Deed of Conveyance, which may 
become payable under the provisions of any Act 
of the present Session to amend the Copyhold 
Acts. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Childers, Bill to 
rovide for the payment of Compensation for 
| wre done during a certain Riot in the 
Metropolitan District, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Childers and Mr. Broad- 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I wish | hurst 


to say that I concur with the right hon. 
Mr. M. J. Kenny 





Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 
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MARRIAGES (ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Webster, Bill to 
amend the Law respecting the attendance of 
Regi at Nonconformist Marri , ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Richard 
Richard Cross, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, and Mr. 
Baggallay. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. { Bill 121.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 1st March, 1886. 


MINUTES, ]—Pvatic Buis—First Reading— 
Drill Grounds;* (24). 

Second Reading— Lunacy Acts Amendment 
(12); Lunacy (13). 

Report—Freshwater Fisheries (Eels) * (23). 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 12.) sECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuE.L), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that he 
should not detain their Lordships at any 
great length on this occasion, because 
the measure in its essential features was 
the same as that which had been laid 
before their Lordships last year by his 
noble and learned Predecessor in Office 
(Lord Halsbury). Inasmuch as such 
alterations which had been made in the 
measure of last year and which appeared 
in the present Bill had been made by 
his Predecessor, he could claim no merit 
whatever in introducing this measure 
except that of having taken up the work 
which had been done by that noble and 
learned Lord. It was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the subject 
with which} this Bill proposed to deal, 
and few would deny the necessity that 
existed for fresh legislation with regard 
to it, because the conviction was increas- 
ingin the public mind year by year that 
under the existing law it was far too 
easy to incarcerate as a lunatic any of 
Her Majesty’s subjects and that the 
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safeguards inst improper incarcera- 
‘ieioens pn wos few. And when they 
reflected upon the wretched condition of 
those who were improperly incarcerated 
and upon their terrible sense of im- 
tence to contend against the wrong 
that was being done that must,be felt, 
and 8 the misery in which a man 
must live who being in possession of his 
senses was condemned to dwell among 
those of unsound mind, they would feel 
that no efforts should be spared on the 
part of the Legislature to put an end to 
a law under which such astate of things 
was possible. It was a peculiar satis- 
faction to him to have the honour of in- 
troducing this measure, inasmuch as he 
had been a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons upon 


| whose Report this Bill was founded. 


Ever since he had sat upon that Com- 
mittee he had never ceased to take a 
deep interest in this subject. Under 
the present law it was possible for an 
individual totally unconnected with the 
alleged lunatic, by ties of blood or other- 
wise, with the assistance of two medical 
men to procure the incarceration of an 
individual for an indefinite period under 
the pretence that he was insane. He 
must, however, say that he did not be- 
lieve that this power had been very 
greatly abused. It was only just and 
right that he should say so, and it was, 
in the highest degree, to the credit, the 
honour, and the intelligence of the great 
Medical Profession to whom such large 
powers had been intrusted, and it was 
also to the credit of the Commissioners 
of Lunacy, who had the control and 
superintendence of the working of the 
Lunacy Acts, that the abuses had not 
been greater. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the safeguards 
against improper incarceration were not 
all that could be desired. It was there- 
fore proposed by this measure that a 
judicial investigation should be as a 
general rule an essential preliminary to 
the incarceration of any individual as an 
alleged lunatic. It was provided that 
an inquiry into the state of mind of the 
alleged lunatic should be made by either 
a County Court Judge, a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, or a Justice of the Peace 
specially chosen by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for the duty. It was not in- 
tended that this investigation should be 
a perfunctory kind of thing, and there- 
fore it was not permitted to all Justices 
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to undertake it. The desire had been 
to mark the importance of the investiga- 
tion. Again, it was to be provided that 
the investigation should only take place 
upon petition, and that the petition 
should be presented by a relative of the 
alleged lunatic, or if by any other per- 
son some explanation should be given 
by him as to the reasons which led him 
to take that step. The judicial inquiry 
was made a condition to the incarcera- 
tion ; and every precaution had been 
taken to make that inquiry as private as 
possible compatible with the serious 
character of the matter. Provision had 
also been made for dispensing tem- 
porarily with the inquiry in cases of ex- 
treme urgency, because their Lordships 
were aware that in cases of urgency it 
was impossible to wait for an inquiry, 
and that it was for the interest of the 
lunatic himself and of his relatives that 
he should be placed in confinement 
without delay, because in many cases 
the only chance of cure was to be se- 
cured by immediate treatment. In such 
cases of urgency it was suggested that 
the lunatic might, upon the certificate 
of a medical man, be detained in an 
asylum for a period of seven days with- 
out investigation. It was, however, 
provided that where a person was so 
confined without a preliminary inquiry, 
an investigation into his state of mind 
should be held within seven days 
of his being so incarcerated, and 
that in the event of no petition being 
presented by his relatives within that 
period the alleged lunatic should be at 
once discharged. He thought that this 
provision would effectually guard against 
the power of immediate incarceration in 
urgent cases being abused. Provision 
was also made for a fresh investigation 
into the state of mind of each individual 
lunatic at the end of every three years, 
and unless the report showed that further 
detention was necessary the person de- 
tained should be released. It was also 
proposed that all letters written by luna- 
tics to officials connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Lunacy Laws were 
to be forwarded by the superintendent 
of the asylum to the persons to whom 
they were addressed without having 
them opened. It was obvious that the 
object of such a provision was to enable 
every person under incarceration to state 
his grievances. An alteration was made 
with regard to the law relating to pauper 
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lunatics, who were not to be confined as 
hitherto upon the certificate of a clergy- 
man or overseer; and it was also pro- 
vided that no person not actually a 
pauper should be sent to a pauper luna- 
tic asylum. This provision had been 
found necessary because it had been 
discovered that many persons not 
actually paupers had been sent to pauper 
lunatic asylums. These were the main 
safeguards which had been provided 
against persons being improperly incar- 
cerated as lunatics in the first instance. 
But it was equally necessary that pre- 
cautions should be taken against per- 
sons who had recovered their reason 
being detained in confinement. Perhaps 
the danger was greater that such per- 
sons should be wrongly detained than 
that they should be improperly incar- 
cerated in the first instance. He could 
give an illustration drawn from the 
evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee to which he had referred as ex- 
hibiting what he meant. It was that 
the public officials who visited those 
asylums to see that nobody was impro- 
perly detained there must be to a great 
extent dependent on the statementsmade 
to them by the medical man whose 
asylum was visited. One of the ap- 
pointed Visitors he remembered told this 
story :—There was a patient confined in 
an asylum whom he visited on several 
occasions, and as far as possible he satis- 
fied himself that the patient was com- 
pletely restored to sanity. He expressed 
that opinion more than once to the 
keeper of the asylum; but he replied— 
a Yes, it is very well for you to think 
80, as you only see him on your visits ; 
but if you heard the language he uses 
at night when he thinks he is not 
watched you would see that his mania 
exists—a homicidal mania with relation 
to his wife.” What was the Visitor to 
do under those circumstances ? He did 
not take on himself the responsibility in 
the face of such a statement of ordering 
the patient’s discharge. What would 
have been his position if the patient had 
returned home and had made an attack 
on his wife’s life? It was impossible 
for him, having no evidence, to prove 
that the statement made to him was not 
true. He, however, induced the friends 
of the patient to remove him to another 
asylum, and he asked the medical man 
of that asylum to have him watched at 
night without the patient knowing it, 
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to see whether his language and his 
mania continued. That was done; it 
was found that no such language was 
used, and an order was made for the 
patient’s discharge. That, as the wit- 
ness told the Committee, occurred some 
years before, and the result was highly 
satisfactory. That would serve to show 
how impossible it was, whatever inspec- 
tion they might have, to avoid relying 
to a considerable extent on the state- 
ments of the medical man whose asylum 
it was. He did not mean to suggest 
that even in the case to which he had 
alluded it necessarily followed that the 
superintendent was disposed to keep the 

atient in confinement knowing him to 

e sane. He might have relied on the 
statements made to him by the atten- 
dants who had the care of the patient 
during the night. The truth was that, 
however they might fence matters round, 
they could not be without those dangers 
if they permitted places of confinement 
to exist where persons had an interest 
in detaining the patients there. He 
knew it was said that they had sufficient 
safeguard in the fact that the asylum 
from which patients were oftenest dis- 
charged cured would obtain the best 
reputation, and patients would be sent 
tothem. In regard to the cure of cer- 
tain diseases, that would no doubt prove 
true in the long run. But he was afraid 
there were many cases where the pos- 
sible recurrence of an attack might make 
people not always eager to send patients 
to an institution where they would most 
rapidly recover; and he did not think 
they had the same optpe & in the case 
of lunacy as in regard to other maladies. 
The question arose, What were they to 
do in respect to licensed houses? One 
proposal, a most sweeping one, would, 
of course, be to put an end to them at 
once; but it would, he thought, be im- 
possible and unwise to adopt it. In the 
first place, they would be cutting up 
existing asylums with which the public 
were contented without providing ade- 
quate substitutes, and the public mind 
would hardly be prepared for such a 
step. He knew that during the last few 
years there was not the same prejudice 
in the public mind against publicly 
managed institutions as there used to 
be; but he still thought the public were 
not prepared to put an end to all private 
asylums. And, then, if that was done, 
they would be face to face with the 
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ge of compensation. He did not 
ink their Lordships would be pre- 
pared, though it might be for the public 
good, to put an end at once by a com- 

ulsory Ket to undertakings that had 

een carried on for many years for the 
purpose of earning a livelihood without 
compensation. Then, would it be ex- 
pedient to put an end to them at a fixed 
date? Again, whatever date they fixed, 
say 10 years, which some thought 
desirable, the same question of compen- 
sation would arise, because they would 
be affecting vested interests. Therefore 
the Bill provided that no new licence 
should be granted to any person to keep 
a licensed house. It interfered with no 
existing licence, but it allowed no new 
person to obtain a licence; and it also 
allowed no increase in the number that 
could be kept under any existing licence. 
Therefore they would have a gradual 
and natural cessation of licensed houses, 
and they would have an interval of time 
in which to substitute by authority the 
other class of asylums contemplated by 
the Bill. He was happy to think that 
proposal had substantially the approval 
of that very high authority on that sub- 
ject, the late Lord Shaftesbury. Those 
were the main provisions of the measure, 
and if they were passed into law they 
would provide greater safeguards than 
those which now existed, both against 
improper detention in the first instance, 
and also against unduly-prolonged de- 
tention in asylums. He believed that 
if their Lordships carried out the reforms 
suggested by that Bill they would have 
taken a considerable step towards cor- 
recting abuses which, to some extent, 
existed under the present system, and 
would have done something to put the 
law on that most delicate and difficult 
subject on a more satisfactory footing 
than it was at present. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE observed, 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had very clearly explained the 
provisions of a Bill that was velista 
the same as the one which he had him- 
self the honour of introducing last year, 
and which made considerable pro \ 
but was eventually interrupted by politi- 
cal events to which he need not allude. 
He cordially hoped that the Bill would 
not only pass their Lordships’ House 
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without any material alteration of its 
main provisions, but would be sent down 
to the House of Commons in time to 
have a chance of being passed there also. 
This important matter had long waited 
for legislation. Ithad been very carefully 
onnaiiensl both by a Committee of the 
House of Commons some time ago and 
by their Lordships last year, and also by 
the Lunacy Commissioners and by the 
portion of the general public who had 
given attention to it. It was a most diffi- 
cult question undoubtedly; but he said 
with great confidence that the clauses of 
the present Bill would go a long way to 
do that which was possible—for, of 
course, there was much that was not 
possible—for the correction of whatever 
abuses did exist under the present sys- 
tem, to allay the reasonable apprehen- 
sions of the public mind, and to do that 
which was sufficient to protect personal 
liberty, while at the same time securing 
that the necessary care was taken of the 
unfortunate class of persons concerned. 
His noble and learned Friend had stated 
that he had introduced some alterations 
into the Bill of last year, to strengthen 
its provisions in regard to the gradual 
substitution of public for private asy- 
lums. He himself had been sensible of 
the importance of attaining that object 
by gradual and prudent means as soon 
as it could be done, and, therefore, he 
was very far indeed from being unfa- 
vourably disposed towards those alte- 
rations. If he himself had not seen 
his way to go quite so far, it was more, 
perhaps, because the great question of 
compensation, with which their Lord- 
ships could not deal, stood in the way, 
than from a want of desire to accomplish 
that end. He would only express his 
hope that their Lordships would give to 
his noble and learned Friend the same 
kind and liberal support which they had 
given to himself last year. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, that, having 
considered this subject with great care, 
there were three points to which he de- 
sired to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships. Two of those points were noticed 
in the Bill; but he ventured to suggest 
to his noble and learned Friend that 
something more was to be desired, and 
the other — did not appear to be 
noticed. The first point was that to 
which his noble and learned Friend had 
just referred—namely, the extinction by 
degrees of all private asylums. He had 
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been of opinion since he had gained any 
experience in this matter that it was 
impossible to effect a real and satisfac- 
tory change in the Lunacy Law as long 
as it remained possible—human nature 
prea, 3 what it was—for those persons 
who kept asylums to have an interest in 
retaining patients who were placed in 
their charge. He regretted to say that, 
both as a counsel at the Bar and since he 
had had the honour of a seat on the 
Bench, he had seen cases in which it 
was manifest that persons perfectly unfit 
to be detained in a lunatic asylum had 
been detained by the interest and by the 
representations, certainly coloured by 
that interest, of the keepers of the asy- 
lums where the patients happened to be 
incarcerated. He had stated before, and 
he took the liberty now of repeating the 
statement—which was, of course, not of 
universal application by any means— 
that, for some reason or other, to be the 
keeper of an asylum was not a pursuit 
which commended itself to the highest 
minds in the Medical Profession. He 
believed the greatest men among the 
Medical Profession would concur with 
him in saying that, as a rule, the best 
men among them did not take to this 
pursuit. He thought, therefore, no one 
with any experience at all could doubt, 
regard being had to human nature, that 
to give a medical man an interest in re- 
taining a patient was to subject his 
moral nature to a strain which few could 
bear. He was not much moved by the 
answers to evidence of misconduct in 
this respect. They all knew that in the 
case of a person new in any of those 
asylums the very last thing which such 
a person would do was to mention the 
fact of his incarceration. Although the 
speedy cure of the patient was the surest 
advertisement to the skill of the practi- 
tioner, and to impelling oth<r persons to 
seek similar relief, yet that state of 
things did not apply in the case of 
lunatic asylums, because people who 
had been detained in private lunatic 
asylums forgot the fact as soon as they 
could, concealed it as long as possible, 
and mentioned it to as few persons as 
they could. The fact that there were 
speedy cures was not of direct personal 
advantage to the medical man who 
effected them as it was in the ordinary 
run of cases. He trusted, therefore, 
that so far as this Bill went something 
would be done to prevent the multipli- 
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cation of those asylums. When it was 
said that no further licences were to 
be granted to these houses, he — 
it was intended to provide that no fur- 
ther licences would be granted to any 
fresh persons, because it was obvious 
that the asylums might be perpetuated 
in other hands. In reference to the 
second poift, he was glad to see that 
there were alterations proposed in the 
Bill regarding the present state of the 
law as to the examination of patients. 
He remembered a case in which the late 
Lord Chancellor was counsel, and he 
himself,was the Judge. Undoubtedly 
the person who had been the subject of 
the incarceration was mad, and was 
most properly placed in confinement, 
and yet, owing to the manner in which 
he had been dealt with and the process 
used towards him being so outrageous, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that 
the jury were persuaded to do justice in 
this particular case from indignation at 
the state of the law. He thought, there- 
fore, that some more stringent provisions 
than even those of his noble and learned 
Friend might with advantage be intro- 
duced in the Bill. Especially was this 
the case with respect to the examination 
of the lunatic when it was conducted by 
the magistrates. It should always be 
conducted with the assistance of a medi- 
cal man, and after notice to the lunatic 
himself that he was to be subject to 
such an examination, in order that he 
might be given an opportunity of taking 
part in the proceedings, and of explain- 
ing, if he could do so, the circumstances 
on which his alleged lunacy was founded. 
He had known of cases where persons 
had been examined without the slightest 
idea on their part that they were being 
examined, and without the slightest ex- 
pectation on their part that their im- 
pnmnees in an asylum was pending. 

e thought, therefore, that when the 
Bill was discussed in Committee it might 
be amended in some respects in this 
direction. So far as he could see, an- 
other useful provision was not to be 
found in the Bill. According to the 
present state of the law, the person who 
om the law in force against a lunatic, 

owever bond fide he might act, was not 
protected. He could not help thinking 
that this state of the law, in many in- 
stances, caused great hardship, the per- 
son so acting, if it was found that he 
was mistaken, being oftentimes subject 
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to actions for heavy damages. He sub- 
mitted to their Lordships that some 
provision protecting the person who 
acted in a bond fide manner should be 
inserted in the measure. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, 
he must express his satisfaction at hear- 
ing the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack speak so strongly against 
licensed private asylums. He would 
have heard with greater pleasure the 
statement that the noble and learned 
Lord had seen his way to at once sup- 
press those institutions. He was willing 
to admit that the reasons adduced by the 
noble and learned Lord for adopting a 
moderate course were strong, although 
he was of opinion that the financial diffi- 
culty might be met by gy | bonds or 
by some analogous measure. If licensed 
houses were to be continued, those who 
re them ought to be proper and quali- 
fied persons. As a matter of fact, most 
improper persons were allowed to kee 
them. Some were kept by discharg 
coachmen and persons of that class, who 
had no medical knowledge whatever. 
Many houses were kept purely in the 
way of business speculation, and that in 
itself was very undesirable. Many com- 
plaints were made that friends and soli- 
citors could not obtain access to patients. 
There might be good reasons why a 
patient should not be allowed to see the 
order for his incarceration, but it ought 
not to be impossible, as it was often 
found to be, for friends to see the order, 
so that they might know the grounds on 
which it had been made. Brutality was 
often practised, and yet neither the 
police nor the public could do anything, 
as the order of incarceration was an an- 
swer to all interference. It ought to be 
compulsory on the Commissioners to see 
a patient within a month of his com- 
mittal. Thirty per cent of the acute 
cases were either cured or proved fatal 
within three months; and if a patient 
might be left three months without a 
visit, it was obvious that many patients 
might die without ever having been 
seen by aCommissioner. A penalty for 
malfeasance ought to be recoverable 
either by the patient on his discharge, or 
by his friends. In this respect the Bill 
left far too much to the Commissioners. 
There were too few Oommissioners for 
the work to be done. When six were 
appointed the number of lunatics was 
one-fourth of what it was now, and 
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the expenditure was £200,000 com- 
pared with £2,000,000 now. If there 
were not too many then there must be 
too few now. The houses in the Metro- 
polis were directly under their care; 
and these were supposed to receive four 
visits a-year. The Commissioners had 
to pay their visits in couples, a medical 
pe a legal Commissioner going toge- 
ther; and it was obviously impossible 
that three couples of Commissioners 
could do their duty by 8,000 patients in 
the Metropolitan district and 70,000 
more outside that district. There were 
other points and deficiencies which 
would call for consideration in Com- 
mittee. 

Eant BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
clauses which gave the Secretary of 
State power on the report of the Lunacy 
Commissioners to require the Local 
Authorities to provide accommodation for 
lunatics in the public asylums where 
that accommodation was stated to be 
necessary required careful attention on 
the part of their Lordships. He was not 
aware that there had been any hesitation 
on the part of the Local Authorities in 
providing the necessary accommodation, 
or in fulfilling the obligations laid on 
them by the law, and it was not, in his 
opinion, desirable to override their juris- 
diction. He should object very much 
to the Secretary of State or the Commis- 
sioners being empowered to place heavy 
burdens upon the ratepayers in this 
matter. 

Lorp BRAMWELL remarked, that 
there were many minute regulations in 
the Bill now before their Lordships and 
in the Bill which would follow it. He 
did not say that they were not necessary ; 
but he recommended that they should 
be expressed, if possible, in the form of 
rules under some authority, so that if any 
alteration was required in them it could 
be carried out with making application 
to Parliament. Another matter—the 
law as it would stand under the next Bill 
on the Paper—the Lunacy Bill—would 
enable the Secretary of State to remove 
any person certified to be a lunatic from 
prison. The consequence would be that 
although a lunatic might be committed 
for trial he could not be tried, notwith- 
standing the fact that he might be per- 
fectly innocent of the offence charged 
against him. On the other hand, he 
might be guilty, although a lunatic. The 
Secretary of State was not bound to 
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remove a lunatic in a case where a 
certificate of lunacy had been given for 
imprisonment. The Statute said that he 
might order the removal. In his opi- 
nion, the Secretary of State ought not 
to have the power, except when a per- 
son was in such a condition that he was 
not only a lunatic, but also unfit to 
plead. 

Lorpv EGERTON said, he wished to 
make some remarks on the clauses 
relating to idiots and imbeciles. He 
thought that the clauses on that sub- 
ject would effect a very great improve- 
ment upon the existing law, but sug- 
gested that it would be greatly to the 
interest of idiots and imbecile persons, 
and also to their relatives, if the Lord 
Chancellor would take out of the Bill 
the clauses relating to those classes and 
embody them in a separate measure. 
Many children who were confined in 
idiot asylums were now educated and 
reclaimed to such an extent as to be 
able to follow some trade, and no longer 
be a burden on their families, and it 
placed a certain stigma upon them to 
class them with lunatics under that 
Bill. 

Lorp ESHER said, he had heard the 
term ‘‘ incarceration” used in connection 
with this subject. It was a word which 
seemed to suggest an idea of offence or 
disgrace. It seemed to him that such a 
iuxm--denended upon an error which 
might give coiour tv a Bill of this 
kind which it ought not to have. It 
would be a good thing when everybody 
was of opinion that a disease of the 
mind was no disgrace to the person who 
was suffering or to any person belong- 
ing to him. Next, it was not every per- 
son of diseased mind who ought to be 
placed under control. If there was 
disease which did not affect the safety 
of the person diseased physically or as 
to his property, or the safety of others, 
he ought not to be placed under re- 
straint. In the Bill itself there was no 
definition of the person who ought to 
be put under control, although the 
form of the medical certificate showed 
that the medical practitioner must cer- 
tify more than mere disease of mind. 
It was said in the Bill that it was a 
person who was a lunatic. But that 
was not a definition, for people might 
have very different opinions as to who 
might be a lunatic, or to what extent 
in particular cases the disease might 
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. It was not, as he had said, every- 
ps who had a diseased mind or 
might be a lunatic in one sense who 
was @ proper person to be taken in 
charge and put under restraint, and it 
would be for the general safety that 
that view should be expressed in the 
Bill. Then there were other precautions 
which should be taken. A magistrate 
not possessed of sufficient weight or ex- 
perience placed himself too much under 
the influence of the medical men; and 
it was somewhat dangerous that any 
medical man, however young or inex- 
perienced, should be allowed to sign a 
certificate. Then they must deal with 
the case of a person not only before but 
after he had sa placed under control. 
It was too much to say that after a 
person had been put under restraint 
there need be no fresh inquiry for three 
years. Inquiry should be much more 
frequent. Lastly, it was evident, in view 
of recent litigation, that unless they pro- 
vided very strong safeguards for the 
protection of relatives or friends, who 
might have taken the original steps, and 
also for the protection of the medical 
men, who might have acted in the 
matter, both one and the other might be 
placed in a very unsafe position, al- 
though they acted in perfect good faith. 
There ought to be protection for them 
in such case. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, that the 
most important and striking amendment 
per in the Bill of his noble and 
earned Friend was that which provided 
for the gradual extinction of private 
asylums. He had not heard from noble 
Lords in any part of the House any 
objection to that proposal, and he 
thought it was a wise one. It would 
not, in his opinion, be fair to the many 
honourable men engaged in that branch 
of the Medical Profession to introduce a 
drastic provision for the sudden extinc- 
tion of their establishments. He be- 
lieved that the provisions of the Bill by 
which provision was made for the care 
and retention of wealthy or solvent 
lunatics would require careful examina- 
tion by their Lordships. The machinery 
by which the ratepayers were to be 
forced to provide houses for the recep- 
tion of those now confined in private 
asylums, who were admittedly able to 
pay for themselves, would also need to 

@ very closely regarded, He did not 
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agree with Lord Ooleridge’s n 
that when lunatics were about to be 
examined by doctors, they should be 
warned of the purpose for which the 
examination was required. He fally 
_— as to the necessity and justice 
of treating lunatics with every consi- 
deration and fair play; but he did not 
think that object would be achieved 
in a satisfactory way by putting the 
lunatic on his guard, by providing that, 
when examined by a medical man, he 
should be cautioned as to the purpose for 
which he was being examined ; ause 
everyone with the most superficial know- 
ledge of me | was well aware of the 
cunning, which was so great and so far- 
reaching, in all persons thus afflicted that 
if, in all cases, an intimation was given 
of the object of the inquiry, the exami- 
nation would be almost worthless. He 
regarded the Bill, on the whole, asagreat 
advance on the existing state of the law, 
and trusted that it would soon pass 
into law. He would also suggest that 
some parts of the Bill should be ap- 
plied to Ireland as well as England, 
for he did not believe in separate legis- 
lation where the objects to be legislated 
for were identical. 

Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
asked whether it was not desirable to 
make some provision for paying patients 
when the present system of private asy- 
lums should be done away with? He 
could see no reason why the cost of 
founding and maintaining asylums for 
those not of the pauper class should be 
thrown upon the counties. He believed 
that it would much more conduce to a 
proper treatment of lunatic patients if 
the numerous asylums which would 
spring up under this Bill should be so 
systematized that the different classes 
of mental diseases might be kept dis- 
tinct. To treat certain cases properly 
separate asylums were indispensable ; 
and children of tender years should not 
be confined with full-grown persons. 
This question would require serious con- 
sideration in Committee. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he was much indebted to their 
Lordships, not only for the manner in 
which the Bill had been received, but 
for the valuable suggestions that had 
been made. With regard to the remarks 
of the noble Lord who had last spoken, 
he might say that he anticipated that 
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the ultimate result of the Bill would be 
a saving instead of an additional burden 
to the ratepayers. At present the coun- 
try sustained a substantial loss because 
there were many patients in county 
asylums just above the pauper class who 
could not afford the expense of private 
asylums. Many persons now confined 
at the public expense would have a 
certain sum provided by their friends 
for their maintenance in the new asy- 
lums, so as to give them. additional 
comforts and remove them from the 
pauper class. He agreed with the ob- 
servation of a noble and learned Lord 
that great mischief would be done if un- 
necessary difficulties were put in the 
way of placing lunatics under control. 
Owing to recent litigation, the fear of 
having actions brought against them 
deterred many people from taking steps 
to have their relatives confined, even 
where it was highly desirable for the 
latter’s own sake that they should be 
placed under control. The consequence 
was that many of these persons re- 
mained at large until they came into 
collision with the police. That was very 
undesirable ; and it was of importance 
that unnecessary obstacles should not be 
thrown in the way of placing undoubted 
lunatics under restraint. With regard 
to the observations of the noble Earl on 
the Front Benches in reference to the 
fresh inquiry into the state of mind of 
incarcerated lunaties every three months, 
he admitted that in the case of lunatics 
who had been confined in public asy- 
lums for long periods such inquiries 
might be regarded as being too fre- 
quent, and he thought that it might be 
as well to amend the Bill in Committee 
by providing for more frequent inquiries 
being had during the earlier years of 
incarceration and less frequent as time 
went on. In conclusion, he might say 
that he was not irrevocably wedded to 
any particular provisions in the Bill, 
and that he was ready to give his best 
consideration to any proposals which 
would make the measure more valuable, 
and would conduce to the general wel- 
fare of their unfortunate fellow-crea- 
tures. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 15th 
instant. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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LUNACY BILL.—(No. 13.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that he 
need not trouble their Lordships further 
than to state that this was a mere mea- 
sure of codification. Asit was extremely 
desirable that all the provisions relating 
to lunatics should be embodied in one 
Act, he intended to propose that the 
Committee stage of this Bill should be 
delayed until after the Bill which their 
Lordships had just read a second time 
should have passed that House, so that 
the provisions of that measure should be 
incorporated in the present consolidation 
measure. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2.*” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


In answer to the Earl of Mititown, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the Committee stage of the pre- 
vious Bill would be fixed for that day 
fortnight. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


DRILL GROUNDS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for extending, with amendments, to 
grounds for drill and other military purposes, 
the enactments relating to the acquisition and 
regulation of rifle ranges—Was presented by 
The Lord Sandhurst ; read 1*. (No. 24.) 


House adjourned at _— past Six o’clock, till 
0-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 1st March, 1886. 


MINUTES.]— New Memsers Sworn — Sir 
Edward James Reed, K.C.B., for Cardiff 
Borough; Patrick O’Brien, esquire, for 
Monaghan County (Northern Division) ; 
Octavius Vaughan Morgan, esquire, for Bat- 
tersea. 

Suprpiy—considered in Committee—Ctvit Ser- 
vice Estimates; O1ass V.—ForeIGN AND 
CotontaL Services, Votes 1 & 6; ARMY 
(SuprLementary Estimates, 1885-6), 
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Parvate Bru (by Order) — Second Reading — 
Hillhead and Kelvinside (Annexation to 
Glasgow).* 

Pustic Birrs—Leave— Ulster Canal and Tyrone 
Navigation, debate adjourned. 

Second Reading — Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts 
Continuance {107}; Land Tax Commis- 
sioners’ Names ® [113]. 

Second Reading —Referred to Select Committee— 
Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) [103]. 

Select Committee—Shop Hours Regulation * [56], 
nominated. 

Committee—Sporting Lands Rating (Scotland) * 
(86)—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Land 
Registry [91], and passed. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—--U———- 
LAMBETH WATER BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I have | 


placed upon the Paper a Notice not of 
objection to the second reading of this 
Bill, but of my intention, after it has 
been read a second time, to move that it 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee, to- 
gether with an enlargement of the Stand- 
ing Orders in regard to Petitions against 
Private Bills. I wish to explain to the 
House my motives for having placed this 
Motion upon the Notice Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Gentleman to say that he does not 
object to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS : No, Sir ; 
I do not object to the second reading. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then before the 
hon. Gentleman makes his Motion it 
will be necessary that the Bill should 
be read a second time. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed.”’—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I beg to 


move— 


“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, Five to be nominated by the House, and 
Four by the Committee of Selection : —That all 
Petitions against the Bill, presented not later 
than six days before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, be referred to the Committee; and that 
such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by 
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themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, 
be heard upon their Petitions, if they think fit, 
and Co heard in favour of the Bill against 
such Petitions.” 


I propose to move a similar Resolution 
in the case of the East London Water 
Bill, and of the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Water Bill, which are down on the 
list of Private Bills for consideration on 
the present occasion. My object is to 
secure that they shall be referred toa 
Hybrid Committee in the form indicated 
in my Motion. My principal motive for 
taking this step is the fact that these 
three Water Bills together contemplate 
the raising of perpetual Debenture Stock 
at 4 percent of no less than £700,000. 
Now, it is within the knowledge of the 
House that the Water Companies will, 
some time or other, in accordance with 
the view which the House has over and 
over again expressed, be taken over by 
some constituted authority within the 
Metropolis—either a new munici 

organization, or some one of the existing 
organizations which deal with the raising 
and spending of money in the Metro- 
polis. It is perfectly well known that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
the security of the rates, is able to raise 
the funds that may be necessary for the 
purpose of carrying on their undertak- 
ings at the same price that Government 
are able to raise money on Consolidated 
Annuities. And I conclude that if we 
consent, without any restraint, to grant 
to these Water Companies—and I wish 
the House to observe that these three 
Water Companies supply one-half of 
London—the power of raising no less 
than £700,000 in this way—in the case 
of the conversion of this Debenture Stock 
into Metropolitan Stock or Consols the 
ratepayers would be muleted to the extent 
of 2175,000——that is to say, that the 
value of this, Debenture Stock, when 
turned into a perpetual 4 per cent, will 
be equivalent to what would certainly 
in the market fetch £125 for every £100 
Stock. Then I think that, under these 
circumstances, the House of Commons 
ought to resist an attempt of this kind 
to create a very large debt in the vey 
of raising money by Debenture 8 

upon such terms as these by the Water 
Companies. I certainly do not think, 
and I believe it will be the general feel- 
ing of the House, that the Water Com- 
panies of the Metropolis deserve any 
great amount of consideration at our 
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hands. I understand that the three Water 
Companies in regard to whose Bills my 


Motion is directed have issued a paper | p 


to-day imputing to me certain improper 
motives in bringing forward this pro- 
position. Now, I have no motive what- 
ever, except that of a consideration for 
the ratepayers of London, whose in- 
terests cannot be looked after except by 
the Metropolitan Members, as they have 
no real Municipal Institution upon which 
they can fall back. It isupon that ground 
that I deem it to be the duty of every 
Metropolitan Member to deal with every 
measure which may appear to involve 
the welfare of the Metropolis, especially 
where there is a total absence of in- 
formation as to the manner in which the 
provisions of a Private Bill may affect 
the interests of the ratepayers they re- 
_— I may add that in making this 

otion I have the support of the hon. 
Baronet the senior Member for the City 
of London (Sir Robert Fowler). The 
City of London have determined to ap- 
pear by counsel against this Bill, with 
a view of preventing a large and un- 
necessary expenditure from falling here- 
after upon the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis. I have also had an opportunity 
of speaking to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Oross), who is well known to 
take a great interest in these matters, 
and I believe I am fairly entitled to 
say that I have his sympathy and 
goodwill in the Motion I now make. I 
hope that in the interests of good yo- 
vernment in London, and the preven- 
tion of an extravagant outlay of the 
public money at a large loss to the mass 
of the ratepayers, the House will agree 
to my proposal, which is simply to refer 
all these Bills to a Hybrid Committee 
under conditions which will secure the 
representation of every interest con- 
cerned. If this is done the expense to 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis will be 
greatly diminished, because they will 
have to appear before one Committee 
only, instead of having to instruct coun- 
sel to appear against three Bills which 
may be heard by three separate Com- 
mittees. My Motion will give the parties 
who are interested in opposing the pro- 
visions of these Bills an opportunity of 
being fairly heard on the matter; and 
there will undoubtedly be sufficient in the 
way of instruction to the Committee to 
induce them to devote their attention to 


Mr. Thorold Rogers 
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this branch of water finance, witha view 
of making it as little onerous to the rate- 
ayers as possible. I beg to move that 
this Bill be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee in the terms of the Motion which I 
have placed upon the LS a 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I beg to 
second the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers). 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
**to a Select Committee, to consist of Nine 
Members, Five to be nominated by the House, 
and Four by the Committee of Selection.’’— 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I trust tho 
House will allow me to say a word upon 
this Motion in favour of the Bill which 
is now under consideration. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Thorold Rogers) has said 
that certain motives have been attributed 
to him in papers alleged to have been 
put forth by the Water Companies—I 
think he said to-day. I am bound to 
say that I have not seen those papers, 
nor shall I, or the Company which I 
have the honour to represent, attribute 
any personal motives to the hon. Member 
on this occasion. The object of this par- 
ticular Bill—the Lambeth Water Bill— 
is to raise the sum of 150,000 by means 
of Debenture Stock at 4 per cent, and to 
meet the requirements of an ever- 
increasing district. The district sup- 
plied by the Lambeth Water Company 
is increasing at the rate of something 
like 4,000 houses every year; and the 
Oompany ask to be allowed to supply 
this increasing district with an increased 
water supply. In the year 1883 the 
Company applied to the House for 
power to raise a capital sum of 
£375,000. Of that sum only £75,000 
were granted by the Committee, pre- 
sided over, I believe, by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket). Looking at the Report of 
that Committee, I tind it is stated that 
the Preamble of the Bill was proved; 
but that, having regard to the Report 
of the Committee on the London Water 
Supply in 1880, they were not willing 
to grant powers beyond what were ab- 
solutely necessary to meet the actual 
demands of the public which might in- 
terfere with future legislation. The 
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amount of capital authorized to be 
raised under the Bill was, therefore, 
limited to £75,000. What we ask for 
now is simply the means of living from 
hand to mouth, and in order that we may 
be enabled to carry out the necessary 
requirements of this ever-increasing de- 
mand. At that time, when the power 
to raise an additional capital of £75,000 
was granted by the Committee to the 
Company, there was a sum of £90,000 
in hand, and the annual expenditure on 
capital works amounted to something 
like £50,000 a-year. More than two- 
thirds of the amount nted in 1883, 
besides the £90,000 in hand, have been 
expended, in order to meet these re- 
quirements ; and I do not think, there- 
fore, that the Lambeth Water Com- 
pany are asking for very much in 
the very modest amount of increased 
capital they have inserted in the Bill. 
If the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Southwark is carried the Company will 
be put to a greatly increased expense ; 
and they will be obliged to admit, as 
Petitioners against the Bill, persons 
whose claims have not been passed by 
the proper authorities of this House. 
The hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers) alluded to the fact that 
the Corporation of the City of London 
intend to present a Petition against the 
Bill. Well, Sir, if the authorities of 
the City of London represented here by 
the hon. Baronet the senior Member for 
the City (Sir Robert Fowler) intend to 
petition against the Bill, I would ask 
why they did not petition against it in 
the ordinary way, and allow their Peti- 
tion to go before the Court of locus stand: ? 
I really do not see the slightest reason 
why this Bill should not be treated in 
the ordinary way. If it is sent, in the 
usual manner, before a Select Commit- 
tee upstairs, the public interests will be 
duly guarded by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who have abicthy petitioned 
against the Bill, and whose Petition has 
been passed by the authorities of the 
Court of locus standi. Then, I trust, 
without taking up further time, that the 
House will not agree to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers). I take it that, if 
there is any real objection to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, the proper course would 
have been to o the second reading 
of it, and that it is not desirable now to 
depart from the ordinary course of re- 
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ferring a Private Bill which has been 
read a second time to a Select Oom- 
mittee. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: The hon. 
Member who has just addressed the 
House tells us that it is the duty of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to take 
charge of the opposition against this 
Bill, and that they have already been 
granted a loous standi. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order in speaking again, in- 
asmuch as he seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtney): If this Bill 
were the only Bill relating to the supply 
of water to the Metropolis which has 
been introduced this Session, I think 
there would be much force in the objec- 
tions which have been raised by the 
hon. Member for Kent (Mr. Akers- 
Douglas). But it will be observed that 
there are two other Bills which also 
deal with the supply of water to parts of 
the Metropolis ; and the three Bills,taken 
together, cover a very large proportion 
of the whole Metropolitans upply. Upon 
that ground I conceive there may be 
reasons for departing from the ordinary 
Rule of the House to refer Private Bills 
to the consideration of a Select Oommit- 
tee of four Members of the House, and 
for referring these particular Bills to a 
Hybrid Committee. Iam sorry to say 
that the practice of referring Private 
Bills to Hybrid Committees is rather a 
growing one; and I think it ought to 
be watched with a certain amount of 
care. It must be remembered that it 
opens the door to a good deal of 
wrangling with regard to the provisions 
of a Bill, and that it involves a consider- 
able amount of expense being thrown on 
the consumers of water, as well as upon 
those who supply the water. But, at 
the same time, I think that it is possible 
to meet this particular case in a satis- 
factory manner by a modification of the 

roposal of my hon. Friend (Mr. Thorold 
a te He proposes to refer this and 
other Bills to a Hybrid Committee to be 
nominated by the House and the Com- 
mittee of Selection, and to allow all 
Petitions against the Bill presented not 
later than six days before the meeting 
of the Committee to be referred to the 
Committee, giving the Petitioners the 
right of being heard against the Bill by 
counsel, agents, and witnesses. Now, I 
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think that that amounts to an invitation 
for the presentation of Petitions which 
may be carried out to an alarming and 
unnecessary extent. I think it is quite 
sufficient that we should allow such 
Petitioners to be heard before the Hybrid 
Committee who presented their Petitions 
within the time allowed by the Standing 
Orders. In that case the Corporation 
of the City of London, as well as the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, will be 
heard in opposition to the Bill; and the 
two acting together may be fairly taken 
to represent the interests of the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis. Under these 
circumstances, I propose to amend the 
Motion of the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) by omitting 
the words ‘‘ presented not later than six 
days before the meeting of the Commit- 
tee,” with the object of having the Bills 
referred to the Committee in the usual 
way ; and upon that understanding I 
would advise the House to assent to the 
Motion. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I have 
no objection to adopt the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee to 
consist of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House, and Four by 
the Committee of Selection. 


Mr. COURTNEY: I have now to 
move the next paragraph in an amended 
form— 


**That all Petitions against the Bill, pre- 
sented within the time limited by the Standing 
Orders, be referred to the Committee; and that 
such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Wit- 
nesses, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against such Petitions.’’ 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I have 
no objection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered accordingly. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL. 
SEOOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Bill read a second time. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I beg to 
move the Motion which stands on the 

Mr. Courtney 
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Paper in my name, simply altering the 


form of it so as to make it in accordance 
with the Motion just by the 
House in regard to the Lambeth Water 
Bill. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee 
to consist of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House, and Four by 
the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, 

resented within the time limited by the Stand- 
ing Orders, be referred to the Oommittee ; and 
that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard 
by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Wit- 
nesses, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against such Petitions.—(Mr. Thorold 
Rogers.) 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 
—» ——_ 

EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE MILITARY FORCKS OF 
THE CROWN. 

Mr. LEWIS gave Notice of Motion 
for a Return of the number of cases in 
which, during the last two years, 1884 
and 1885, the Military Forces of the 
Crown have been employed in carrying 
out evictions of tenants of land, or lands 
and houses, distinguishing each county 
in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give Notice 
that I shall oppose the Motion. 

Mr. LEWIS: Having regard to that 
fact, I beg to give Notice that I shall 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland will 
voluntarily lay on the Table the Return 
I ask for? 

Mr. SEXTON: And I shall ask, in 
that case, whether the Return by the 
Government will be so extended as to 
make it of any use? 


QUESTIONS. 
—p——_— 

THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, for the efficiency of the 
police and the convenience of the public, 
he will take immediate steps to provide 
a — head quarters for the Metro- 
politan Police Force, with adequate 
office and barrack accommodation, and 
offering sufficient facilities for the train- 
ing, and, when necessary, the concen- 
tration of policemen, in lieu of the pre- 
sent collection of inferior, detached, and 
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inconvenient houses held on leases at 
costly rentals, which constitute the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force, in the thorough- 
fares of Great Scotland Yard and White- 
hall Place ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CurtpeRs): In reply to the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman, I am fully aware of 
the present inconvenient and unsatisfac- 
tory character of the buildings com- 
prising the head-quarters of the police 
at Scotland Yard, and it is one of the 
matters that will engage my serious at- 
tention in connection with the forth- 
coming inquiry. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be kind enough to say 
whether he has now formed his Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the organization 
of the Metropolitan Police; whether it 
will include other names than those al- 
ready mentioned to the House; and, 
whether the Report of the Committee 
will be laid on the Table of the House? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I stated that one 
of the Members of the proposed Com- 
mittee under my Chairmanship will be 
the new Chief Commissioner of Police. 
Of course, until he is appointed, I eannot 
definitely say who will constitute the 
Committee. I did not limit the Com- 
mittee to the names I mentioned to the 
House the other day. As to the last 
part of the Question, I imagine there is 
no doubt that the Report will be laid 
upon the Table. It is not usual to say so 
beforehand ; but I think I may say it 
will be presented, though, perhaps, part 
of the evidence which may relate to the 
detective police could not be laid upon 
the Table. 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY asked 

whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
take care that, before any decision was 
taken as to the disposal of the vacant 
ground adjoining the present police sta- 
tion at King Street, Westminster, the 
fitness of that site to be devoted, either 
wholly or in part, to the erection of new 
central police offices for the Metropolis, 
should be fully considered ? 
_ Mr. CHILDERS: There were some 
interesting Papers on that subject pre- 
sented many years ago, to which I in- 
tend to refer in conducting the inquiry. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
PROCURATOR FISCAL OF ORKNEY. 
Mr. LYELL asked the Lord Advocate, 

Whether the recent prosecution of the 





Rev. Mathew Armour, at Kirkwall, was 
undertaken after communication with the 
Crown Office, or on the sole nsi- 
bility of the Procurator Fiscal of Orkney ; 
whether the Procurator Fiscal of Orkney, 
in addition to his official duties, acts as 
law agent to a number of Conservative 
landed proprietors in the county; and, 
whether the Procurator Fiscal in ques- 
tion is the same official whose proceed- 
ings in connection with a case arising 
out of a threatening letter received by 
General Burroughs was last year brought 
before this House ? 

Mr. MACDONALDCAMERON asked 
the Lord Advocate, If his attention has 
been called to a report in The Orkney 
Herald of the 23rd of December last, 
where it was stated that seven men were 
accused before Sheriff Thoms of so-called 
rioting at the late General Election, and 
that one of these men was sent to prison 
for a period of 10 days without the 
option of a fine, although he did nothing 
at the riots except appear as one of the 
crowd; and, whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would inquire into 
the administration of justice in Kirk- 
wall ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur), in reply, said, that the recent 
prosecution of the Rev. Mr. Armour was 
undertaken without communication with 
the Crown Office. Various riots occurred 
at the time of the election, and the 
Sheriff Principal of the county, Mr. 
Thoms, personally investigated and dis- 
posed of several of the cases ; but before 
all of them were inquired into he had to 
leave for Caithness, where there had 
been a number of incendiary fires; and 
he directed the Sheriff Substitute—Mr. 
Menzies—along with the Procurator 
Fiscal and Sheriff Clerk, to make the 
necessary investigation in regard to riot- 
ing at Sanday. As the result of the 
investigation, the Sheriff Substitute 
directed that certain persons should be 
tried for rioting, and that the Rev. Mr. 
Armour should be charged on a charge 
of breach of the peace. These directions 
were carried out by the Procurator Fiscal, 
who, in addition to his official duties, 
acts as law agents for sundry landlords 
and proprietors, some of whom are Oon- 
servatives, and some of whom are 
Liberal. The Procurator Fiscal is the 
same official who acted along with and 
under the direction of Sheriff Thoms in 
investigation of the case of a threaten- 
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ing letter received by General Burroughs 
—an act which was brought under the 
notice of the House. In reference to 
the second Question by the hon. Mem- 


ber for the Wick Burghs, he was aware. 


that there was a riot that took place at 
Kirkwall, and there were certain con- 
victions ; and he was under the impres- 
sion that an appeal was made to the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to remit some of the sentences, 
‘and that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not see cause to do so. He was not 
aware of the particulars of these cases ; 
but if Notice were given he would make 
inquiries. He knew generally, however, 
that there was a good deal of rioting at 
that election, and that the Sheriff, who 
was responsible for the peace of the 
county, took himself the superintendence 
of the investigations until he was obliged 
to go to Caithness in regard to the in- 
cendiary fires. 

Mr. MAODONALD CAMERON: I 
wish to explain——[ ‘‘ Order, order ! ” 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: If there is 
anything more my hon. Friend desires, 
I shall be very glad to get the necessary 
information. 

Mr. MACDONALD OAMERON: It 
is not in regard to that——_| ‘‘ Order, 
order!””] You have not answered the 
Question. 

Dr. CAMERON : Can the Lord Advo- 
cate, at his convenience, state to the 
House what were the expenses con- 
nected with the Sanday riots ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman gives Notice I will endea- 
vour to find out. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—PRIVI- 
LEGE—INTERFERENCE OF PEERS AT 
ELECTIONS. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether he is aware of 
the interference of certain Lords of 
Parliament in the election of Members 
of this House, especially in the Metro- 
polis, by those Lords sending their 
carriages and hired servants to convey 
voters to the poll; and, whether, having 
regard to the Resolution of this House, 
which declares that— 

“It is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament . . . 


to concern himself in the election of Members 
to serve the Commons in Parliament,” 


he will consider the propriety of advising 
The Lord Advocate 
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proceedings to support the Resolution 
of this House ? 

Coronet BROOKFIELD asked, whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was aware of and would inquire into 
the interference of certain Lords of Par- 
liament in the election of Members of 
this House, especially in the North 
Riding ot Yorkshire; whether he was 
aware also that the interference of a 
Lord of Parliament in one case took the 
form of sending £1,000 to an election 
committee for election purposes ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cartes Russezt), in reply, said, that 
he was not aware of the matters to 
which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Rye referred; but perhaps he would 
put his Question on the Notice Paper, in 
which case inquiries should be made. 
As regarded the Question of the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras (Mr. T. H. 
Bolton), it was the fact that carriages 
had been sent by Peers to convey voters 
to the poll. As to the Resolution of the 
House relating to the liberties and 
Privileges of the Commons, he must 
repeat what he said the other day—that 
that was not a subject which was at all 
in any special sense within his sphere 
of duty. -It was a matter for the 
House to deal with; and if the hon. 
Member desired information with regard 
to it, he should address his Question to 
the Leader of the House. With refer- 
ence to the jatter part of the Question, 
he did not propose to offer an opinion 
about it, unless it was asked by the Go- 
vernment. 


THE COINAGE. 


Mr. 8S. MONTAGU asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
attention has been called to the condi- 
tion of the coinage; whether he is 
aware that about sixty raillions, or in 
other words sixty out of every hundred, 
of the gold coins in circulation have 
ceased to be legal tender, in consequence 
of their worn condition; and that, in 
consequence, many millions in gold lie 
idle in the hands of bankers and others; 
whether it is a fact that the silver cur- 
rency, originally issued at a premium of 
less than ten per cent., is now, owing to 
the diminished value of the metal, cir- 
culating at a fictitious value of forty per 
cent. when of full weight, and fifty per 
cent. when worn, above its market 
price; whether he has reason to fear 
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illegal coinage in consequence ; whether 
he has directed any inquiry into the 
practice of importing French one and 
two sous pieces and putting them into 
circulation, at a profit of about five per 
cent. ; and, whether he has any reason 
to fear that the ultimate loss arising out 
of this importation may fall upon the 
poorer classes ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Witutam Harcourt): As to 
the first two parts of the Question, the 
actual figures and the whole circum- 
stances of the matter were brought be- 
fore the House by my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary two years ago. As 
to the next two parts on the subject of 
the silver coinage, it is true that the 
premium at which our silver coin cir- 
culates is nearly as stated; but I learn, 
from the Mint Authorities, that there is 
no apprehension of illegal coinage, and, 
indeed, that there is no such thing as 
forged silver coin. With regard to the 
copper coinage, we all know there is 
a certain number of small copper or 
bronze coins imported from France ; but 
there is no reason, however, to think it 
is done for purposes of profit, and in 
any case no inconvenience has been 
. proved to exist. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Could the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether he intends 
to re-introduce the Bill for the debasing 
of. the gold coinage, or otherwise deal- 
ing with it, that was introduced by his 
Predecessor ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not think that is a Question which ought 
to be put tome. It does not arise out 
of my reply, and I do not recognize a 
Bill by that description ; therefore I am 
not prepared to answer it. 


SCOTLAND—THE SHERIFF CLERK 
DEPUTE OF SKYE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSHasked 
the Secretary for Scotland, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House, 
Papers connected with the dismissal 
from his office of Mr. Dugald Maclachlan, 
bank agent, Portree, sheriff clerk de- 
pute of the Skye District of Inverness- 
shire ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (who replied) said: I shall in- 
quire whether it would be according to 
usage to lay on the Table of the House 
certain telegrams which formed an im- 
portant ingredient in the case. There 
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are no other documents which could 
properly be laid upon the Table; but 
my right hon. and learned Friend (the 
late Lord Advocate) and I will be ready 
to give full information to the House as 
to the causes of the dismissal if any 
question in regard to it is raised. 


SCOTLAND—ARREARS OF RATES IN 
SKYE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary for Scotland, Whether, in 
the peculiar circumstances of the Island 
of Skye at present, he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Returns showing 
the arrears in the whole Island, as at 
14th February, of schocl and poor rates, 
under the heads of landlords, tenants 
paying over £30 a-year, and tenants 
paying under £30 a-year? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): The Board of Super- 
vision intended to obtain Returns of the 
arrears of poor rate at the beginning of 
April, in which the information as to 
the arrears of school rates which my 
hon. Friend wishes to get can be in- 
cluded. There is a difficulty about ob- 
taining frequent Returns, as the duties 
of the Inspectors of the Poor are at 
present very onerous. The best plan 
will be for these Returns to be taken in 
hand at once, and put into the shape, 
as far as it can be accomplished, which 
will meet the wishes of my hon. Friend. 
When I have got them they will be 
laid upon the Table. 


IRELAND—RAFFLES FOR LANDS UF 
PROTESTANT LANDLORDS. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Dwyzr Gray) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether there is 
any truth in the statement published in 
The Dublin Daily xpress and subse- 
quently in Zhe Times last month and re- 
ported in Zhe St. James’s Gazette of the 
19th instant, on the authority of a letter 
‘‘ from a responsible person in Ireland to 
a distinguished person in England,” 
to the effect that raffles are being held by 
Catholics in various districts in Ireland 
for the reversionary possession of farms 
held by Protestants ? 

Mr. ALBERT GREY: In reference 
to this Question, I would, at the same 
time, ask my right hon. Friend whether 
he has seen similar statements explicitly 
made in the columns of Zhe Belfast 
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News Letter, and reported in The Times 
of to-day. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonx 
Mortey): Mr. Speaker, in answer to 
the Question on the Paper, I have to say 
that the authorities in Dublin have no 
official knowledge of these alleged trans- 
actions; and the police authorities in 
the North of Ireland, to which most of 
the statements are confined, have not 
heard of them. In answer to the Ques- 
tion now asked by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
A. Grey), my attention has been called 
to the specific statement to which he 
refers, and in consequence of that I shall 
have further inquiries made. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give No- 
tice that, on a future day, I will ask if 
the Government will consider whether 
the wilful and persistent publications by 
newspapers of false news, calculated to 
endanger the public peace, should not 
be constituted an offence ? 


IRELAND —CONDITION OF THE 
WESTERN ISLES. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Dwyer Gray) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether an in- 
spector of the Irish Local Government 
Board visited the Island of Boffin last 
month in order to ascertain the condition 
of the potato supply on the island and 
the probability of famine; and, whether 
he can state the result of that inquiry ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonw 
Mortzy): An Inspector of the Local 
Government Board visited Boffin Island 
last January, and his Report has been 
laid before me. I expect it will be my 
duty very shortly to make a statement 
embodying the result of this and other 
inquiries into the condition of the 
Islands on the West Coast of Ireland; 
and I am glad to say I believe I shall 
be able to make a statement that will 
be satisfactory to hon. Members in all 
parts of the House. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED OUTRAGES NEAR DUN- 
DALEK. 


Mr. JOSEPH NOLAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that the 
Dundalk constabulary received informa- 
tion recently that in one night several 
outrages had been committed in the 


neighbourhood, including the breaking | 


Mr, Albert Grey 
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of windows, setting fire to a haystack, 
and setting fire to a dwelling house; 
whether the constabulary, on making 
inquiry, learned that these outrages 
were committed by a landlord and ma- 
gistrate in the locality with some friends 
of his; if it is true that the inspector of 

lice in Dundalk used his iafluence to 

ave a compromise effected between the 
injured parties and the perpetrators of 
the outrages, pointing out to the former 
that it was only by suppressing the 
names of the offending parties that com- 
pensation could be procured from the 
grand jury; and, whether any effort has 
been made by the police to bring the 
guilty parties to justice? In putting 
this Question he desired to substitute 
for the words ‘‘a landlord and magis- 
trate in the locality”? the words ‘‘ brother 
of a landlord and magistrate in the 
locality.” 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Morty): The attention of the Inspec- 
tor General has been called to this mat- 
ter, and he has thought it necessary to 
order a special investigation into the 
circumstances of the case; but the Re- 
port of it has not yet reached us. 


POOR LAW — DERIVATIVE 
SETTLEMENTS. 


Mr. NORTON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that a great deal of liti- 
gation has arisen in consquenee of the 
enactments relating to the abolition of 
derivative settlements comprised in sec- 
tion 35 of the Divided Parishes and 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1876, 39 
and 40 Vic. e. 61; whether the Judges 
of Her Majesty’s High Oourt of Justice 
have frequently remarked, in their judi- 
cial decisions, upon the obscurity of that 
section of the Act, as to whether a 
widow does or does not deriva the settle- 
ment of her deceased husband; and, 
whether he will introduce an explana- 
tory or amending Act, with a view to 
define clearly the Law with regard to 
derivative settlements ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. J. Cuamser- 
LAIN), in reply, said, it was a fact that 
there had been a good deal of litigation 
in reference to this question of deriva- 
tive settlements; but he believed the 
difficulty had chiefly arisen with regard 
to the settlement of children, not of 
widows, and in consequence of a deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal being in 
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Army 
contradiction to previous decisions. He 
believed that a case was about to be 
carried to the House of Lords, where 
the matter would be finally settled. 
Pending that decision, there was no in- 
tention to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject. 


ARMY—THE TESTING OF SIDE ARMS. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Dwyzr Gray) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the bayonets now being tested 
are tested fixed on their rifles, as they 
would be used in actual war; and, if not, 
whether there is to be a second test, to 
ascertain how many rifles will stand the 
strain to which the surviving bayonets 
have been subjected ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Woopatt) (who re- 

lied) said: The present trials have not 
Sane made with bayonets fixed to the 
rifles; but before the barrel of the 
Martini-Henry rifle was adopted it was 
subjected, with bayonet fixed, to so 
severe a test of its stability that no 
doubt is entertained of its power to 
withstand in that regard the roughest 
usage that may be expected during war. 
Consequently, no further test has been 
considered necessary. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — LISTS 
OF VOTERS. 


Sr BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether he is aware that, in 
the preparation of the Lists of Parlia- 
mentary Voters in 1885, the overseers in 
meny parishes omitted or misdescribed 
either the nature of the qualification or 
the description of the qualifying pro- 
perty of the voter, or both, and that the 
Revising Barristers are, in many in- 
stances, not empowered to rectify such 
omissions or misdescriptions except upon 
declarations or claims made By the 
voters, who may be unaware of the de- 
fect in the Lists, and, if aware, can only 
take the steps necessary to rectify them 
at considerable trouble and expense ; 
and, whether, pending the preparation 
of any gunned measure dealing with 
the Registration of Voters, the Govern- 
ment will introduce a short Bill giving 
power to Revising Barristers to retain 
on the Lists of Voters the name of every 
person inserted therein who shall be 
shown to have a proper qualification, 
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notwithstanding any mistake in the List 
as to its nature or description, and for 
that purpose to make any necessary 
amendment in the Lists, and giving 
power to Revising Barristers to enforce 
the payment of costs by an overseer 
guilty of negligence in the preparation 
of any List . 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
CuttpErs) (who replied) said: In reply 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that I 
am aware that the overseers in many 
parishes make mistakes in the prepara- 
tion of their lists. Iam also aware that 
the power of the Revising Barristers to 
rectify such mistakes is limited, and 
might advantageously be enlarged ; but 
I do not think that a Bill can well be 
brought in for this purpose only inde- 
pendently of a general measure dealing 
with the registration of voters. That, 
however, is a matter more for the Local 
Government Board than for the Home 
Office ; and I hope to be able to confer 
with my right hon. Friend the President 
of that Board on the subject. I may, 
however, say that, under the law as it 
stands, Revising Barristers have the 
power to fine overseers for neglect ; but 
I do not think it possible to make the 
overseer responsible for the cost of 
claimants ineurred in making the neces- 
sary amendments. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ARTIL- 
LERY VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will make provision 
in the Estimates in the present year for 
an additional capitation grant to the 
Artillery Volunteers; for the substitu- 
tion of 40-pounder rifled guns in position 
for old 82-pounders for batteries; for a 
certain number of 20-pounder field guns, 
with necessary equipments for Oorps ; 
and, also, for the substitution of Martini- 
Henry carbines for the old ones now in 
use ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CamPsELt-Bannerman): As regards the 
capitation grant, I must refer the hon. 
Member to my recent reply to the hon. 
Member for Central Sheffield. The Ar- 
tillery Volunteers have already in their 
possession 160 rifled muzsle-loading 64- 
pounders and 137 rifled breech-loading 
40-pounders, besides having at their dis- 
posal for practice, &c., 77 additional 
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64-pounders and 14 additional 40- 
pounders. Every year as many guns 
of these classes as become available are 
issued to them in substitution for, or in 
addition to, the smooth-bore guns which 
they already have. Field guns are not 
issued to Artillery Volunteers. The 
store of Martini-Henry carbines is not 
such as will allow of their issue to Ar- 
tillery Volunteers in substitution for the 
Snider carbines they now have in use. 

Mr. MARK STEWART gave Notice 
to call attention to the subject on going 
into Committee of Supply. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
PROCURATORS FISCAL. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Lord 
Advocate, with reference to the informa- 
tion he gave the House of Commons last 
year, that he was endeavouring to ar- 
range that certain Procurators Fiscal in 
the West Highlands of Scotland should 
not in future engage in private practice, 
Whether such arrangements have been 
carried into effect; and, should he have 
found them impracticable, whether he 
will bring in a Bill to give the Executive 
sufficient power to provide thatthe Public 
Prosecutors should occupy an indepen- 
dent impartial position with respect to 
the administration of the Law ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): Arrangements had not been 
concluded when I left Office in June 
last, and I have not yet learned whether 
they have been carried into effect since ; 
but I shall immediately inquire; and if 
it should prove that arrangements can- 
not be effected on reasonable terms, the 
question will be considered whether 
legislative authority should not be asked 
from the Executive to require the officials 
referred to to confine themselves to their 
official duties upon fair terms. 


SCOTLAND—THE EDUCATION CODE— 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Se- 
eretary-for Scotland, Whether the Edu- 
cation Department will so amend the 
Education Oode for Scotland that the two 
hundred and fifty annual attendances 
by pupils required to earn the grant 
may be made, under proper safeguards, 
at two different schools; and, if not, if 
he will be good enough to state the ob- 
jections of the Department to amend a 
rule which is stated to act prejudicially 
to country ratepayers and to the children 


Hr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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of farm servants, who have frequently 
to change their places of abode ? 

Tus SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): The question referred 
to by my hon. Friend has been fre- 
quently considered by the Department. 
It must be borne in mind that if the 
present restrictions were removed the 
Treasury would probably require that 
the scale of grants should lower. 
With regard to the alleged injustice to 
the children, it should be understood 
that the want of the qualifying attend- 
ance is no reason why a child should 
not be presented for examination to earn 
an exemption certificate; and it is for 
school managers to prevent any injury 
being done to the children with the view 
of increasing the grant. 


POST OFFICE—POST CARDS. 


Mr. NORTHCOTE asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If post 
cards are purchased by the Post Office 
by number or by weight; if it is the 
case that in all tenders called for by the 
Stationery Office it is stipulated that the 
goods to be delivered shall be free from 
clay ; if the attention of the Postmaster 
General has been called to a — that 
the post cards received from Germany 
are said to contain 28 per cent of clay; 
and, if any analysis of the composition 
of German post cards has been made on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, if not, if he will cause such an 
analysis to be made? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrsr): Post 
cards are supplied to the Inland Re- 
venue Department (which is charged 
with the manufacture of stamps) by 
numbers and by bulk, not by weight. 
It is not the case that, in all tenders, the 
Stationery Office stipulates that goods 
supplied to them shall be free from clay. 
The post cards are suppiied to us by 
Messrs. de la Rue in a complete state as 
issued to the public, under a contract 
which in no way binds the contractors 
to the place or country whence they ob- 
tain the material from which the cards 
are made. We look entirely to the post 
cards as completed being suitable for 
the Post Office Service, and up to the 
standard of the sample originally agreed 
upon. This matter formed a subject of 
inquiry during the last Session of Par- 
liament, and was exhaustively dealt with 
by the late Mr. Fawcett, in his reply to 
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Mr. Northeote (3 Hansard, [289] 1862), 
and by letters to the public Press ( Zhe 
Times, October 27, 1884). A certain 
proportion of clay, while not adding 
really to its thickness, is of importance as 
giving firmness and evenness, and ren- 
dering the post card fitter for writing 
and for printing. Early last year the 
attention of the Inland Revenue was 
called to a report that the post cards 
contained clay. Though this did not 
affect the question of bulk, a crucial ex- 
amination was made, which proved that 
the cards were fully up to the standard 
of thickness, and that they completely 
met all the requirements of the Post 
Office Service. No chemical analysis 
has been made of the paper which is 
now used, which is considered to be, if 
anything, superior in thickness and in 
quality to the standard laid down ; and 
in these circumstances it is not proposed 
to make any analysis. 
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POST OFFICE—ADDRESSES OF 
TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Dwyer Gray) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether, when a telegram is sent from 
a local post office to an address in the 
same town, the postal authorities insist 
on the name of the town being inserted 
in the telegram, and for what purpose 
such a regulation is enforced ? 

Tar SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): There is 
no regulation such as that described ; 
but it has been ascertained that in Bel- 
fast and Cork, under a misapprehension, 
senders of local messages in those towns 
have been required to insert the name 
of the town; but instructions have 
been given to discontinue the practice. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED “ BOYCOTTING.” 

Carrain M‘CALMONT asked the 
' Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following Letter in 
The Daily Express of the 23rd Feb- 
ruary :— 

‘‘Sir,—I am a widow in the County Ros- 
common. I have got my rent fixed, and am 
satisfied to pay same. I now am boycotted, 
and my name put up on posters all around 
Ballyfarnan, for no reason only that my son 
bought 2s. 6d. worth of timber from the Earl of 


Kingston. My hay has been burnt about three 
years ago. I know no other reason my be 
should boycotted only that I am a - 


testant. If this state of things is not put a 
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atop to, I do not know what honest peaceable 
people will do. We are compelled to pay money 
to every collection that the ruffians choose to 
demand. They now have my servant boy 
taken from me. ‘They also cautioned my mes- 
senger not to bring me any shop . This 
is the position that County Roscommon Pro- 
testants are placed in. There are three Pro- 
testant families boycotted as well as me. 


“T am, Sirs, yours obediently, 
“Mary Hamilton. 
“ Larigan, Ballyfarnan, County 
Roscommon ;”’ 


and, whether he will make inquiries as 
to Mrs. Hamilton’s position, and see 
that she receives the protection to which 
every subject of Her Majesty is entitled ? 

Me. W. O’BRIEN: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
ask, at the same time, If he is aware 
whether this newspaper, referred to in 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman as an authority, 7he Daily 
Express, has been obliged within the 
last few days to give a public apology, 
under threat of an action for libel, for a 
communication of a similar character to 
this, and which it acknowledged to be 
false and unfounded ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I am not aware of the cir- 
cumstances to which the hon. Member 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) refers; but I have no 
doubt about its being true. In reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member (Captain 
M‘Calmont), I have to say that no com- 
plaints have reached the police of Mrs. 
Hamilton having been ‘‘ Boycotted.” 
A notice, in which she and others was 
described as violating the National 
League rules by buying timber from the 
Earl of Kingston, was posted on the 
12th January last; but no other notices 
referring to her have been found by, or 
reported to, the police. Some hay, her 
property, was burned about four years 
ago; but it was in consequence of a 
personal dispute which she had with 
some of her neighbours. She never 
spoke to the police about having te pay 
money for collections, though—so states 
the officer of police—she had every op- 
portunity of doing so. Her servant boy 
left her some time ago, owing, as she 
alleges, to intimidation ; but the police 
have since closely inquired into the 
allegation, and find no evidence to 
sustain it. There are several other 
Protestant families living at or near 
Ballyfarnan ; but they are not ‘‘ Boy- 
cotted,” or in any way interfered with. 
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The District Inspector adds, in his 
Report to me of the matter, that the 

lice patrols are frequent in the neigh- 
Sonsheon, and afford her the same pro- 
tection as is given to other members of 
the public, which, in his opinion, is 
sufficient security for her and her pro- 


perty. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSTON : bp the right 
hon. Gentleman will state why, if there 
is no “ Boycotting,”’ the police patrols 
are necessary ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I presume it 
is because it is thought necessary by the 
authorities. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT—TIPPE- 
RARY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mason SAUNDERSON asked the 
Chief Seretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following Letter, 
published in Zhe Daily Express of the 
18th February, and addressed to the 
Clerk of the Tipperary Board of Guar- 
dians by the Rev. John Hennessey, 
Roman Catholic Curate of Holly- 
ford :— 

“ Hollyford, Feb. 14, 1886. 

“Dear Sir,—In reply to your Letter of the 
llth instant, I beg to inform you and the 
Board of Tipperary Union that I have convened 
a special meeting of the Irish National League 
this day. The unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee was for Timothy O'Brien, he being a 
member of the Irish National League, and 
Fitzgerald not. At a former meeting of our 
Committee, held on last August, it was unani- 
mously passed that members of the branch 
should get a preference of the labourers’ cot- 
tages. Yours faithfully, 

“ John Hennessey, C.C. 

“W. B. Reardon, Esq., Clerk, 

Tipperary Union.” 
And, whether any action will be taken 
by the Government to prevent the La- 
bourers’ Act, passed for the benefit of 
the entire labouring population, being 
confined to the Members of the National 
League ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I have seen the report, from 
which I gather that the letter referred 
to by the hon. and gallant Member was 
addressed to the Tipperary Board of 
Guardians. It certainly indicates an 
attempt to improperly limit the sphere 
of their operations; but there is no 
reason to believe that it will have that 
effect, as the Board of Guardians appear 
to have resented the interference, and 


Mr. John Morley 
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to have been well aware that the Act 
of Parliament gives them absolute con- 
trol over the erection of labourers’ 
cottages. I will only add that the case 
has not yet been decided by the Board 
of Guardians. Therefore, the alleged 
intimidation has so far failed to have 
any effect. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—APPOINTMENT TO THE 
RECORDERSHIP OF LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. ORILLY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the extraordinary delay in the 
discharge of criminal business that took 
place at the Liverpool City Sessions 
during the interval that elapsed between 
the death of the late Recorder, Mr. J. 
B. Aspinall, Q.C. and the appointment 
of the present Recorder, Mr. Hopwood, 
Q.0.; whether it is a fact that, as a 
deputy-recorder cannot act on the death 
of a recorder, the sessions in question 
had to be adjourned three times by the 
mayor, thereby causing great hardship 
to untried prisoners, some of whom 
might be innocent; and, whether, in 
view of this condition of affairs, if it be 
correctly described, it is his intention to 
introduce a Bill amending the Munici- 
pal Act in such a way that this anoma- 
lous state of things cannot again arise ? 

Mr. ADDISON said, that before the 
hon. and learned Gentleman answered 
the Question he wished to ask him 
whether he was aware that all the pri- 
soners remaining for trial at the City 
Sessions at Liverpool were tried at the 
Assizes which ale concluded a week 
ago, and that, as a matter of fact, there 
were no prisoners remaining for Mr. 
Hopwood to try ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Onartes Russert), in reply, said, his 
hon, and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Addison) was substantially correct ; but 
it was true that some delays had taken 
place, by reason of the fact that in the 
existing state of the law the Deputy Re- 
corder could not act in the event of the 
death of the Recorder. As a matter of 
fact, there was no one single prisoner 
awaiting trial who was retained in cus- 
tody in consequence of the delay. At 
the same time, he quite saw that it was 
very desirable that some provision 
should be made for meeting the case by 
giving the Deputy Recorder power to 
act on the death of the Recorder. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
OUTRAGE AT CLONES, CO. 
MONAGHAN, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Why none of those who 
broke the windows of the clergyman 
and other Catholics in Clones, county 
Monaghan, on the 18th December, have 
been apprehended or brought to justice ; 
and, is it according to Law that the ser- 
geant in charge of the police should be 
registered as a Freemason? I beg to 
say that the second part of the Question 
does not appear on the Paper as I 
handed it in, and I decline to be respon- 
sible for it. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morty): In reply to the hon. and 
learned Member, I have to say that no 
person has been made amenable for this 
offence. The police say the night was 
dark ; that there was a large crowd in 
the street ; and that they were not aware 
that the windows were broken until the 
crowd passed. Iam not quite sure what 
is meant by the second paragraph ; but, 
as a matter of fact, there are two ser- 
geants in Clones, and neither of them is 
a Freemason. 
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THE IRISH NATIONAL LEAGUE— 
MURDER OF MR. CURTIN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (for Oolonel 
Warne) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the National 
League indirectly and directly prohibits 
the payment of rent; whether he is 
aware that the Rev. O’Connor, P.P., 
Firies, is reported, in The Kerry Sentinel 
of 10th November, as having said, at a 
menting. of the National League held 
on 7th November, 

“Tf any tenant went behind his neighbour’s 
back and paid his rent, he was a traitor and a 
coward, and should be cast out from among 
them. [A voice—‘ Shoot him’ (no, no) J Father 
O’Connor—Don’t, but put a ‘ brassil’ on him, 
and he will be known and execrated all over 
the Country ;"” 
whether it is true that Mr. Ourtin, who 
had paid his rent, was shot on the Fri- 
day following; and, whether, under 
these and similar circumstances which 
recur daily in Ireland, he will take any 
steps to bring the present laws of con- 
—- to bear upon a combination of 
this character ? 
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Mr. PARNELL: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman replies to this Question, 
I would ask, Whether he is aware that 
the meeting alleged by the Question to 
have been a meeting of the National 
League was not a meeting of that body, 
but a meeting of tenants on the estate 
of Lord Kenmare; and, whatever else 
was the cause of it, whether he has rea- 
son to suppose the lamentable murder of 
Mr. O’Connell Curtin had nothing what- 
ever to do with his having paid or not 
paid his rent ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): In reply to the two parts of 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), I believe 
he is perfectly accurate in saying that 
the words quoted were used not at a 
National League meeting, but at a 
sheriff’s sale ; as to whether the pay- 
ment of rent had nothing to do with 
the death of Mr. Curtin—[An hon. 
Memser: Murder!|+-murder of Mr. 
Curtin, I cannot tell. All I can say is 
that, on inquiry, I find Curtin paid his 
rent on the 12th of October, one month 
before his murder. In reply to the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel Waring), I have to say that 
I am not aware, so far as a matter of 
observation, that the National League 
has issued such a prohibition as that 
described in the first part of the Ques- 
tion. I am aware, of course, that, in 
some instances, advice has been given 
not to pay unless in cases where a suffi- 
cient remission was given. I say, in 
reference to the murder of Mr. Curtin, 
I do not know any justification for the 
statement that such events occur daily. 
With regard to the last paragraph of the 
Question, I have to say that the law of 
conspiracy is already broad enough to 
deal with cases of illegal combination 
which have been established, and that, 
of course, will be continued. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
LOWER DIViSION OLERKS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther a petition was received in August 
last from the Lower Division Clerks of 
the Inland Revenue Department prayin 
for an extension of their present men oan 
leave of twenty-one days to twenty-eight 
days after five years’ approved service ; 
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whether the Lower Division Clerks in 
nearly all Public Offices are in the en- 
joyment of at least twenty-eight days’ 
oon and that even in the d Re- 
venue Department a number of Officers 
of the Minor Establishments are already 
in the enjoyment of twenty-eight days’ 
annual leave ; whether the prayer of the 
—— has received the approval of 

e head of their Department; and, 
whether, in these circumstances, the 
Treasury will sanction the extension of 
leave prayed for? 

Tuz SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): The Peti- 
tion of the Lower Division Clerks of the 
Inland Revenue Department was re- 
ceived in the Treasury in August last. 
Heads of Departments fix the amount 
of leave to be given to clerks of the 
Lower Division in their offices within a 
maximum of 28 days; but many im- 
portant Departments, including the Trea- 
sury itself, allow less than 28 days. The 
Commissioners of Inland- Revenue ad- 
vocate a uniform rate of leave to clerks 
of the Lower Division. The persons in 
the minor establishments of the Inland 
Revenue Department, referred to in the 
Question as enjoying 28 days’ leave, 
were appointed before the establishment 
of the Lower Division, and new ap- 

intees do not receive more leave than 
a 5 a Division —— 

ith re to the last pa ph of 
the hon. Member’s Question, f beg to 
state that, pending the decision of the 
— questions raised by the Lower 

ivision Clerks, it would, in my opinion, 
be inexpedient to decide this particular 
question. 


SAVINGS IN IRELAND—REPORTS. 

Mr. MITOHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether any Reports on 
Savings in Ireland, such as was supplied 
by Dr. Hancock in 1875, have been made 
to the Government ; and, if so, whether 
he will lay Copies of them upon the 
Table of the House; or, if not, whether 
he will direct that such Reports be pre- 
= by the present Registrar Gene- 
ra 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortzy): Yes, Sir; a Report was made 
on this subject so late as the 10th of last 
month, and I shall be happy to laya 
copy of it on the Table. 


Mr. Pickeragill 


{COMMONS} 
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METROPOLIS—ORGANIZATION OF 
THE POLICE. 

Coroner SANDYS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will be prepared shortly to 
recommend for the consideration of this 
House a complete scheme for the or- 
ganization and better administering of 
the Metropolitan Police Force, inelud- 
ing the building of aes police bar- 
racks at various tactical points in the 
Metropolis; and, whether, having in 
view the increasing audacity of the cri- 
minal classes, he will be prepared to re- 
commend the formation of an efficient 
detective force, separate in administra- 
tion from the remainder of the police, 
and composed of men specially qualified 
for the tracing and detection of crime? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr 
Curtpers): The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber may rest assured that I will lose no 
time in forwarding the inquiry I am 
about to make into the organization of 
the police, and in communicating my 
action upon it to the House. A detec- 
tive force, such as the hon. and gallant 
Member describes, is already in exist- 
ence, having been constituted subse- 
quently to the Report of a Committee 
appointed to inquire into the detective 
system in 1877. But I must dispute 
altogether the hon. and gallant Member’s 
assumption that the audacity of the crimi- 
nal classes is increasing. Onthe contrary, 
they are, I am glad to say, from year to 
year diminishing in number, and are be- 
coming much less formidable. 


METROPOLIS—POLICE REGULATIONS 
FOR DOGS. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called to 
the Police Regulation enforcing the 
muzzling ef dogs in the Metropolis, 
and to the inefficacy of such a regula- 
tion while the importation of dogs into 
London from all parts of the Kingdom 
is permitted ; and, if he will consider 
the propriety of extending the order over 
the whole Country, or of withdrawing it 
in London ? 

Tae SEURETARY or STATE (Mr. 
OCxtipers): In reply to my hon. Friend, 
I would say that I have no means of 
—— the importation of dogs into 

ndon. Of course, wnen they once 
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arrive here they become subject to the 
police regulations, and have to submit 
to them. How far those regulations 
can be relaxed will depend upon what 
the Police Authorities report to me, and 
what they consider to be consistent with 
the public safety. I have no power to 
extend the order over the whole country ; 
but a Circular was issued by my Prede- 
cessor in December last, calling the at- 
tention of the Local Authorities to the 
increase of rabies, and suggesting the 
enforcement of the Dog Act. 

Mr. MAUFARLANE asked whether 
it was not the fact that dogs might go 
unmuzzled in the City ; and, were there 
any means of preventing unmuzzled dogs 
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straying from the City to the West End ? 
Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, the 


(Jreland) Act. 1534 
in ; and, if he will state how 
much of that approximate cost has been 
received from egypt in the present year, 
how much is ex in the ensuing 
year, and how much will fall upon the 
British taxpayer in 1886-7, supposing 
the Force to be maintained at its present 
strength ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CamPBELL- Bannerman): The approxi- 
mate number of troops in Egypt and 
the Soudan may be taken as 17,600 Bri- 
tish troops, 2,900 Indian troops, and 
4,000 employés, for the most part Natives. 
These do not include the regimental 
Indian followers at Suakin. While 
giving my hon. Friend this answer as to 
matters of fact, I cannot undertake to 
follow him into his calculation of cost, 





regulations applied both to the City and! or to commit myself to any rough ap- 
the West End; but there were many | proximate estimate of expenses connected 
regulations as affecting the City and the | with the occupation of Egypt. There 
rest of the Metropolis which it would be | would be many debatable items in such 








difficult to justify. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS asked | 
to what extent had there been a de-| 
crease in the number of cases of rabies | 
and of hydrophobia since the police 
order had been issued ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would be| 
quite willing to give a Return of the | 
number of dogs arrested since the order | 
for muzzling, and also the number of 
cases of rabies, if it were moved for by | 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


EGYPT—BRITISH FORCE IN EGYPT | 
AND THE SOUDAN. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the | 
Secretary of State for War, If he ean | 
state approximately the number of men | 
now in the Military service of the Bri- 
tish Government in Egypt and the! 
Soudan, including both British and | 
Native Indian Troops, Commissariat, | 
Transport, and other employés, and | 
Marines doing Military duty; if the 
cost of the 142,194 men voted in the 
ordinary Estimates for 1885-6 (after de- 
ducting refunds other than real cash con- 
tributions) is about £133 10s. per head, 
including both Effectives and Non-Effec- 
tives; ifhecan make arough approximate 
Estimate of the additions to the cost of 
the Effective Force in Egypt, on account 
of Foreign allowances, transport, com- 
missariat, and other expenses in excess 
of the ordinary average, also of the pro- 
portion of Non-Effectives belonging to 
Regiments in and so roughly 





estimate the total cost of the Force now 


an estimate, and it could not be explained 
within the ordinary limits of an answer 
to a Question. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would have any 
objection to give a Return, showing the 
whole cost of the occupation of Egypt 
since the English troops first went 
there ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, the Question had better 
be addressed to the Treasury. 


In answer to Mr. Ditton, 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could not now state the number 
of British soldiers at Suakin; but if the 
hon. Member moved for a Return he 


| would be happy to give it. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT — THE 
SEED RATE — POSTPONEMENT OF 
PAYMENT OF FOURTH INSTAL- 
MENT. 

Corone, NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of [re- 
land, If he can now state whether he 
will, in consequence of the presert de- 
pression, permit such unions as may apply 
for delay to postpone the payment of the 
fourth instalment of the Seed Rate for 
another year ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Moruey): I am at present unable 
to answer the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member. I have, however, to 
say that communications are now in pro- 
gress between the Irish Government and 
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the Treasury, and the result I shall be 
able to state in a few days. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — THE 
GALWAY MAILS. 

Cotone, NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If any memorials or 
reports have been received at the Post 

ce stating that Tuam and North 
Galway have been injured rather than 
helped by the recent acceleration of 
the mails to the town of Galway, and 
if he would take steps to enable Tuam 
to benefit by the acceleration of the 
mails; if it is a fact that the Railway 
Company which leases the Tuam line 
only receives 19s. a-week for carrying 
the mails by day 16} miles, and if the 
mails are carried by night at a cost of 
£165 by car; if it is possible to come to 
some agreement with the Railway by 
which the mails could be forwarded at 
once to Dublin or Tuam, instead of wait- 
ingtwoanda half hours at Athenry; and, 
if he could, at night, replace the car 
service by a train service to and from 
Tuam? 

Tae SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowier): Memo- 
rials have been received on the subject 
referred to, including a written statement 
from the hon. and gallant Member 
himself, and are undergoing careful 
examination. The existing payments 
for the mail service are correctly stated 
in the Question. It is feared that the 
substitution of trains for the car which 
conveys the night mail to Tuam would 
confer little, if any, postal advantage, 
while the cost would be undoubtedly 
large. But both this point and the 
question whether an improvement of 
the day mail is feasible shall be fully 
considered. 


IRELAND—LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL AT BELFAST — EXTRA 
POLICE. 

Mr. JOHNSTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
At whose instigation the large extra 
force of police was brought to Belfast, 
on the occasion of the recent visit of 
Lord Randolph Churchill; and, from 
what fund the expense incurred will be 

defrayed ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortzy): The extra force of 
police was sent to Belfast on the occa- 
sion referred to on the recommenda- 


Mr, John Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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tion of the Mayor, the resident ma- 
gistrates, the divisional magistrate, 
and the town inspector. In regard to 
the second paragraph of the Question, I 
have to say that itis usual to charge the 
moiety of the extra force on the locality. 
I am informed that it is the custom to 
abrogate that rule in the cases of Royal 
and Vice-regal visits ; but this was not a 
visit of that character. 


EGYPT—IRRIGATION WORKS AND 
FORCED LABOUR. 

Sr BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any informa- 
tion has been received ; recently from Sir 
Evelyn Baring, as to the progress of 
irrigation works and to the abolition of 
forced labour in Egypt; whether papers 
on these subjects will be laid before 
Parliament shortly; and, whether they 
can, without inconvenience, be presented 
separately from any other Papers relating 
to Egypt? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bryce): Some Reports 
as to the progress of irrigation oaks in 
Egypt have been received ; but there is 
no detailed information of a very recent 
date. Oolonel Moncrieff, who is at the 
head of the Irrigation Department, has 
obtained a grant from the proceeds of 
the Guaranteed Loan for the purpose of 
making preliminary studies before sub- 
mitting plans for larger operations. 
Reports have been received, and cor- 
respondence is still passing, as to the 
means of effecting the entire abolition of 
forced labour in Egypt. A system of 
commuting the obligation for a money 
payment has already been tried as an 
experiment in certain districts. There 
will be no objection to presenting the 
Papers on these subjects in a separate 
form, as the hon. Baronet desires, as 
soon as a definite decision has been 
taken. 


THE IRISH LAND COURT—APPEALS IN 
WESTMEATH. 

Mr. TUITE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the injustice inflicted upon the tenant 
farmers of Westmeath by reason of their 
being obliged to go to Dublin to have 
their appeal cases heard before the 
Chief Commissioners of the Land Oourt ; 
whether tenants of every kind are being 
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brought to Dublin to have their cases 
tried, and that it must necessarily 
happen that the poorer class are totally 
unable to bear the expense of bringing 
their solicitor, valuer, and other wit- 
nesses up, where in all probability they 
would have to keep them for a few days ; 
whether, in consequence of this, a large 
number of poor tenants are being 
obliged tosettle with theirlandlords upon 
worse terms than they would be fairly 
entitled to from the Court; and, whether, 
having regard to the above facts, and 
that Mullingar, the Assize town of the 
county, is only 50 miles from the Metro- 
polis, he will direct the Chief Commis- 
sioner to proceed to Mullingar for the 
purpose of hearing the appeals now 
pending ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Jonny Mortry): The Land Commis- 
sioners report that Section 47 of the 
Land Law Act enables them to determine 
any appeal in Dublin, or, at their 
discretion, to proceed to any place in 
Ireland for the purpose of determining 
appeals. They have arranged their 
sittings in the country, so as to afford the 
utmost possible convenience to suitors, 
and with that object have sat in the 
most remote places ; but it is absolutely 
impracticable for them to comply with 
every request made to them as to 
where their Court shall be held. Their 
sittings for the present year have been 
arranged and advertised, and cannot 
now be altered. They sit in 21 different 
districts in Ireland, and as they must 
be in Dublin every alternate week for 
administrative business they hear ap- 
peals from the Province of Leinster 
during that week, and thus press on 
their business with the greatest possible 
despatch. A separate sitting at Mullin- 
gar could not be held. 


POST OFFICE—EXTRA POSTAGE. 

Mr. E. R. COOK (for Mr. Krronte) 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, If his attention has been 
drawn to the hardship and inconvenience 
experienced by a large number of rural 
householders, chiefly of the labouring 
class, by reason of their letters being 
delivered at irregular intervals, and then 
only on payment of extra postage ; and, 
whether he will consider the practica- 
bility of extending the distance in coun- 
try districts within which letters are deli- 
vered daily on bearing the penny stamp? 
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Taz SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowzer): The 
extension of the free delivery of letters 
to all inhabited houses would entail 
a very serious expenditure. The at- 
tention of the Post Office is, however, 
constantly directed to the extension 
of the free delivery in rural parts, and 
facilities are afforded wherever the cir- 
cumstances, after careful inquiry, ap- 
pear to justify the outlay involved. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
HARBOUR WORKS AT COSTELLO 
AND KILKERRIN, CO. GALWAY. 

Mr. FOLEY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, - 
The cause of the delay in commencing 
the works for the harbours of Costello 
and Kilkerrin, county Galway; and, 
when the recommendation of the Piers 
and Harbours Commissioners for these 
works was sanctioned ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): As regards the first- 
named of these places it is expected that 
the work will be commenced within a 
week. There has been, I am informed, 
no unnecessary delay. The Fishery Piers 
and Harbours Commission, have not yet 
made a final recommendation respecting 
Kilkerrin. 

NAVY—USE OF A GUNBOAT BY THE 
RESIDENT MAGISTRATE AT 
BANTRY. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether it 
is true that one of Her Majesty’s gun- 
boats has been, for the past two years, 
placed at the disposal of the resident 
magistrate in Bantry, for the special 
var ow of conveying him once in the 

ortnight to the Petty Sessions District 

in Castletown ; whether it is true that a 

public steamer plies regularly in the 

bay, by which this gentleman could be 
conveyed for the sum of four shillings, 
and the journey may be also performed 
by public car; and, if so, what special 
reason exists for giving this gentleman 
the use of a ship of war; and, whether 
it is on his responsibility that Mr. 

Payne, the agent of the Earl of Bantry, 

is also allowed to travel as a passenger on 

board the gunboat when visiting the 
district to collect rent ? 

Tut SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hisserr), in reply, said, 
that, in the first place, it was true that 
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Major Warburton was allowed to use the 
gunboat referred to, the Britomart, by 
special permission of Dublin Castle. It 
was also true that a public steamer plied 
regularlyin the bay. He had noinforma- 
tion that Mr. Payne travelled in the Bri- 
tomart with Major Warburton; but, if he 
did so, it was as a guest of the captain. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.). 

Coronet BRIDGEMAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any part of the revenues 
of Cyprus is used to pay the interest of 
the Turkish Loan of 1855, guaranteed 
by England and France ; whether France, 
who divides with England the respon- 
sibility for this payment bears her 
share, or whether the whole is paid by 
Cyprus ; and, if Cyprus pays the whole, 
or a part, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take any steps to 
relieve the Cypriots from paying the 
liabilities of England and France ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Ospornz Morean): Under 
Article 3 of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion of 1878, an annual sum, now ascer- 
tained to be £92,800, was agreed to be 

aid to Turkey out of the revenues of 

lyprus. This sum when paid ceased to 
be part of the revenues of Cyprus, and 
became part of the revenues of the Otto- 
man Empire. Turkey having, since 
1876, ceased to provide for the payment 
of interest on the Turkish Loan of 1855, 
guaranteed by England and France 
(excepting so far as that interest is 
charged on the Egyptian Tribute), this 
sum of £92,800 is paid over to a special 
account at the Bank of England, and is, 
with the acquiescence of Turkey, ulti- 
mately applied to make good the default 
of Turkey in —_ of that interest. 
It is one of the first rules of equity 
that, where one or two guarantors gets 
hold of an asset belonging to the de- 
faulting guaranteed person, he must 
share the benefit of it with his co- 
guarantor, and in compliance with this 
well-known rule the money so received 
is applied to make good payments which 
otherwise would have to be met by the 
two guaranteeing Powers, England and 
France. The ultimate application of 
the fund can make no possible difference 
to Oyprus; because, under the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention,that Island is bound 
in any case to pay the £92,800 a-year, 
and if it was not required for the ser- 


Mr. Hibbert 
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vice of the Guaranteed Debt, it would 
go to Turkey. 


EGYPT—MEDALS AND GRATUITIES— 
H.M.S. “ JUMNA.” 

Mr. VANDERBYL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
Lords of the Admiralty will be pleased 
to reconsider their Letter, A. G. N. 21, 
of the 27th November 1885, by which 
H.M.S8. Jumna was omitted from the list 
of ships entitled to participate in the 
award of medals and gratuities for the 
late Suakin Campaign by Parliamentary 
grant, that ship having been seventeen 
days alongside the camp in the inner 
harbour of Suakin during a time of 
actual hostilities in the neighbourhood 
(and within the requisite dates), and 
employed embarking wounded, &c., 
having especial regard to the fact that 
in 1884, when the Jumna was similarly 
employed, her officers and men were 
granted both ; and, whether, under these 
circumstances, the Admiralty will be- 
stow the said medals and batta on those 
officers and men of the Jumna present in 
her at Suakin in April and May 1885 not 
atready in possession of the decoration 
or previously granted batta ? 

HE SECRETARY ro raze ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrszerr): It is not con- 
sidered desirable to reverse the decision 
arrived at by the previous Board, that 
the award of the medal and gratuity 
should be limited to warships engaged 
in the defence of Suakin and to store- 
ships and other vessels which had been 
employed for a lengthened period during 
the operations. The troopship Jumna 
was at Suakinon two different occasions, 
and only 15 days inclusive. It is true 
that the Jumna received the gratuity and 
decorations for the previous campaign 
in 1884; but the period of her service at 
the base of operations extended over 
nearly the whole period for which the 
award was made. I may also add, that 
it would be altogether a new principle 
to award medals or gratuities to some 
only of the crew, merely on the ground 
that they did not get them for the former 


campaign. 


COMMUTATION OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, The name of the 
trustee now acting on behalf of the 
Crown in the matter of a sum of 
£229,000 invested to secure the per- 
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tual annual payment of £6,870 to the 
Duke of Grafton ; and, whether he will 
lay upon the Table a Copy of the De- 
claration executed by the present trus- 
tees ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowter): The Trus- 
tee on behalf of the Crown is the First 
Lord of the Treasury for the time being. 
The present Trustees were appointed by 
deed, and there was no express declara- 
tion of trust executed by the present 
Trustees. They were appointed for the 
purposes of the Acts 46 Geo. III. ec. 79, 
and 55 Geo. III. c. 58. If the hon. 
Gentleman would refer to those Acts, 
they would put him in possession of all 
the circumstances. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked whether 
the hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
Treasury had already said that there 
was no declaration of trust, and that the 
reason given was that it was not re- 
quired ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes; that is 
exactly the purport of my answer. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury, The respective 
dates of the several declarations of trust 
executed in reference to lands purchased 
out of the sum invested to secure the 
perpetual annual payment of £19,000 
to the Duke of Richmond, and the 
names of the trustees in each case; and, 
if he will allow the several deeds to be 
inspected by honourable Members? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is no 
information at the Treasury as to the 
dates of the documents referred to, or 
the names of the Trustees in each case. 
lunderstand that the conveyance of the 
lands is made for the same uses as the 
annual payment of £19,000, and the 
hon. Member will find considerable in- 
formation in the Act 1 Pict. c. 34, and 
the Duke of Richmond’s Settled Estates 
Act of 1868. The Treasury has no con- 
trol over those deeds, which are in the 
custody of the noble Duke, either at 
Goodwood or Gordon Castle. 


BURIALS—LEGISLATION—BURIAL 
_ GROUNDS BILL. 

Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Government will, at an 
early period, re-introduce the Burial 
Grounds Bill brought in last Session, or 
some other measure which will remove 
the difficulties now experienced by burial 
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authorities in making suitable and equit- 
able were pes for interments in paro- 
chial burial places ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Onttpers): My right hon. and learned 
Friend the Under whew of State for 
the Oolonies (Mr. Osborne Morgan) will 
ask leave to introduce, on behalf of the 
Government, a Bill similar to the one 
introduced in 1885. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—MR. JOSEPH D. GRIER, 
CLERK OF THE OCAVAN UNION. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the conduct of Mr. Joseph 
D. Grier, clerk of the Cavan Pocr Law 
Board, in connection with the coming 
election of Poor Law Guardians for that 
Union; whether it is a fact that the 
Nationalist ratepayers of the Union, 
having lodged a large number of claims 
to vote, Mr. Grier acting as returning 
officer, has issued an advertisement in 
the local papers (Anglo-Celt of the 20th 
instant) requiring ‘‘ documentary evi- 
dence in support of all claims to vote” 
lodged since the last election; what 
powers a returning officer has to require 
‘documentary ”’ evidence in support of 
claims to vote, such claims being in 
many cases, from their nature, incapable 
of being so supported; whether he is 
aware that the medium of advertisement 
selected as a substitute for direct com- 
munication is one which is exceedingly 
unlikely to come under the notice of a 
large proportion of the claimants ; whe- 
ther the proceeding in question is taken 
under the 6 and 7 Vic. c. 92, s. 26; and, 
if so, whether that enactment, being 
limited to particular cases in which a re- 
turning officer ‘‘ has reasonable cause to 
doubt the correctness of any claim to 
vote,” the Local Government Board will 
direct Mr. Grier to abandon his proposed 
general court of inquiry, and to issue 
voting papers to all claimants except in 
particular cases in which doubt has been 
thrown on the correctness of any claim, 
and the claimant, after notice directly 
given, has failed to satisfy him; whether 
it is the fact that a large number of the 
claimants live at considerable distances, 
in some cases as much as ten miles, from 
the board room where Mr. Grier pro- 
poses to hold his court, and would be 
put to great inconvenience by being 
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compelled needlessly to attend there; 
and, whether it is the fact that Mr. 
Grier’s action is entirely without prece- 
dent ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortzy): The Local Government 
Board assure me that they are unable, 
at this moment, to give any informatian 
in answer to this Question, it not having 
appeared in time. I shall ask the hon. 
Member to repeat the Question in two or 
three days. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I shall re- 
peat it in its original form. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Question to which 


he refers in its original form as put at 
the Table was out of Order, and I dis- 
allowed it. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I will 


have the Question in such a form as will 
conform with the Rules of Order. 


METROPOLIS—SUNDAY MEETINGS 
IN THE PARKS. 

Cartan FELLOWES asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in consequence of the 
permission accorded to Socialist and 
other societies to hold meetings in the 
public parks on Sundays, it is intended 
on such occasions to confine the Troops 
to barracks; and, if so, whether notice 
to that effect will be given to Command- 
ing Officers of regiments in London, in 
order that they may be able to grant the 
usual weekly half-holiday on some other 
day of the week to men who are not on 
duty ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CuitpErs): In reply to the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, t have to say that the 
course to be taken in each particular 
case must necessarily depend on the cir- 
cumstances of the case. If those cir- 
cumstanc«s should require that troops 
should be held in readiness, the earliest 
possible notice would be given to the 
commanding officers. I hope that in the 
future, as in the past, this necessity may 
seldom arise. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—FALSELY 
MARKED GOODS. 

Mr. HICKMAN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
give instructions to stop at the port of 
entry all goods coming from abroad 
which bear marks falsely indicating that 
they are manufactured in this Country ? 


Mr. Maurice iTealy 


{COMMONS} 








in the Soudan. 


Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpetra): 
The Customs do not in this matter act 
under the direction of the Board of 
Trade, but of the Treasury. They in- 
form me that they do their utmost to 
stop the importation of goods bearing 
the name of a place in this country 
which would, from its reputation for 
particular manufactures, impart a spe- 
cial character or reputation to the goods 
bearing such name; and they have re- 
cently seized and condemned several 
cases of cutlery imported from abroad, 
marked with the brand of Sheffield, 
which were not of Sheffield manufacture. 


In reply to Mr. A. O’Connor, 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he was 


not aware of foreign goods being marked 
with Sheffield brands by Sheffield men ; 
but he had heard that such was the case, 
and he would be very glad to see such 
fraudulent practices stopped. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether the 
only case of false marking discovered in 
Sheffield was not in the case of a charge 
brought against the proprietor of a local 
Radical paper, who had sold very cheap 
and bad spectacles under a description 
which did not belong to them ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, 
that he was not aware of anything of the 
kind having occurred. If the proprietor 
of the Radical paper in question had sold 
spectacles of foreign make marked as 
English, the probability was that he had 
been also imposed upon, as others might 
be, by goods so imported and falsely 
marked. He thought it was a deplorable 
thing that, either at home or abroad, the 
good name of any town should be pirated 
by a false mark. 
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EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
PUMPS. 


Mr. HICKMAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he has re- 
ceived any information as to the respec- 
tive behaviour of the English and 
American pumps that were sent to 
Suakim ; and, if he has, if he will com- 
municate it to the House ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Woopat) (who re- 
plied) said: The advance on Berber 

aving been countermanded before the 
landing of the pumps sent to Suakin, 
there was not an opportunity for testing 
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the merits of the respective systems. 
Later trials made in England have, how- 
ever, led to the conclusion that it is 
possible to obtain the results produced 
by the American pumps, with English 
apparatus which requires much less fuel. 


ARMY—PRINCE HENRY OF 
BATTENBERG. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Secre* 
tary of State for War, Whether he wil 
inform himself if the appointment of 
Prince Henry of Battenberg to a Cap- 
taincy in the Regiment of the Ist Life 
Guards is contemplated ; and, if so, whe- 
ther the Prince Henry will be called 
upon to pass the usual examination; and, 
whether the rank will be honorary, or 
he will receive the pay attached to a 
Regimental Captaincy ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN): It will be time 
enough to consider these Questions when 
any proposal on the subject is brought 
before me. I informed my hon. Friend 
on Friday last, that no proposal on this 
subject had been submitted tome. No 
trace of any such proposal exists in the 
records of the War Office; and I am 
afraid I can hardly undertake, as he now 
suggests that I should, to inquire whe- 
ther this non-existent proposal is, or may 
have been, contemplated. Iam ataloss 
to know how I should proceed, or where 
I should stop, if I commenced such in- 
quiries; and I think my hon. Friend 
will agree that it is better for me to con- 
tent myself with the consideration of 
cases when they actually arise. I have, 
therefore, not considered the points of 
detail to which the latter part of his 
Question refers. 


ARMY — EFFECTS OF A DECEASED 
SOLDIER—CASE OF DENNIS 
M'DONNELL. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Dennis 
M‘Donnell, of the 37th Foot, died 19 
years ago, leaving effects valued at 
£14 2s. 7$d.; whether application was 
made by Michael M‘Donnell, of Cur- 
gowan, Strokestown, for this property 
as next heir; whether he received the 
sum of £2 17s. 6d. sixteen years ago; 
and, whether there is any other claimant 
for the balance; and, if not, why the 
sum still in the hands of the War Office 
is not paid over to Michael M‘Donnell ? 


{Marcn 1, 1886} 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN): The facts are 
as stated in the Question. The soldier’s 
name was, however, Ennis, and the 
relatives who have applied have received 
their share as such. As to the other re- 
presentatives, none others have made any 
claim, and there would be no motive for 


inquiry. 
Mr. O’KELLY: Could the right hon. 


1| Gentleman say how long it was since 


the money was paid, and whether there 
have been any appeals for the balance ; 
and, also, whether the Statue of Limita- 
tions would not be a bar? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


It is not a bar. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POST 
OFFICE AT CLASHAGANNY. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
true that, in October 1884, a guarantee 
of £5 was paid for the establishment of 
a post office at the Cross Roads of 
Olashaganny for the accommodation of 
the householders of about twenty town- 
lands in that neighbourhood; whether, 
on the receipt of the £5 so paid, the 
authorities in Dublin established an 
office a half an English mile away in an 
inconvenient and unsuitable spot, on the 
borders of the waste farms of Roscom- 
mon; whether seven-eighthsof the house- 
holders, including the eriginal guaran- 
tors, protested by petition against the 
establishment of the office at any other 
place than the Cross Roads of Clasha- 
ganny ; and, whether, under the circum- 
stances, he will take steps to remove the 
post office to the Cross Roads ? 

Toe SECRETARY ro tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): Under a 
guarantee of £5 a-year a Post Office 
was opened on the Ist February, 1885, 
at the house of Mr. James Flanagan, in 
thecentre of thetownlandofClashaganny, 
at a distance of between 300 and 400 
yards from the Cross Roads. No pledge 
was given that the office should be at the 
Cross Roads. On the contrary, the 
guarantor was expressly informed that 
the Department could not undertake to 
secure the appointment for his nominee. 
After the establishment of the office a 
Memorial was received praying for the 
removal of the office to the Cross Roads ; 
but nothing would be gained in point of 
public convenience by the removal of 
the office, and the application was not 
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complied with. I understand that the 
arantee will not be continued, and in 
at case I fear there will be no alter- 
native but to close the office altogether. 
ADMINISTRATION AND 
EXPENDITURE, 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government, at an early 
period this Session, to take steps for the 
appointment of Select Committees to in- 
quire into the Administration and Ex- 
penditure of the great Spending Depart- 
ments of the State ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Guapstone), in reply, said, he had not 
abandoned the idea referred to in the 
Question of his hon. Friend; but he must 
take a week or two to consider whether 
they could carry out their intention 
during the present Session, having re- 

rd to the number of important Select 

ommittees which either had been or 
were about to be appointed. Such a 
Committee, whenever it was appointed, 
should be of the strongest character. 


PARIS INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Mr. SPENSLEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take part in 
the International Exhibition which the 
French Republic has announced its 
intention of holding in Paris during 
1889 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GLapsTong), in reply, said, that no com- 
munication with respect to the Exhibi- 
tion had as yet been received from the 
French Government ; and, therefore, the 
time had not yet come for Her Majesty’s 
Government to decide whether they 
would take part in it. 





IRELAND—LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL AT BELFAST. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to make an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, with re- 
gard to a Notice of Motion which stands 
tenth on the Paper to-morrow, and 
which has been placed there by the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). It re- 
lates to certain speeches of my noble 
Friend near me (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). I was unable to be in my 
place, unfortunately, when the right 

on. Gentleman on Friday, as I under- 


Mr. H H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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stand, declined to afford facilities to the 
hon. Member for Sligo for the purpose 
of the discussion of the Motion. Sir, on 
behalf, not only of my noble Friend, but 
of his Colleagues in the late Govern- 
ment, I venture. to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to reconsider that decision. 
The charge made against my noble 
Friend is a very grave one—that he has 
attempted to intimidate this House, and 
been inciting Her Majesty’s subjects to 
civil war. The circumstances of the 
case show that it is not merely a charge 
made by one private Member of this 
House against another private Member ; 
and, therefore, what 1 would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to do is this—to 
exercise his influence with those hon. 
Members on his side of the House who 
have given Notices of Motion anterior 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Sligo, in order that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sligo may be taken as 
the first Business of the evening to- 
morrow. Of course, Sir, I may say we 
would use a similar influence on our 
side. I think, on reconsideration, the 
right hon. Gentleman will see that it is 
a matter which ought to be discussed 
without loss of time. 

Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstonez): This 
is a matter which it is rather difficult to 
deal with in a way of Question and An- 
swer, because it is almost inevitable that 
the Question and the Answer should 
assume more or less of an argumenta- 
tive character ; and I am not sure that 
my memory serves me with sufficient 
accuracy to enable me to give a positive 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman. 
There is much greater difficulty in the 
case, I think, than he appears to sup- 

ose. I am bound to say that, so faras 

am aware, Notices of the kind have 
been given frequently by independent 
Members, but have not been permitted 
to cause any interference with the ordi- 
nary Business of the House, in order 
that they should take precedence. A 
Notice of this kind, charging my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Chamberlain) 
with very grave offences indeed, was 
given by the noble Lord who himeelf is 
the subject of this present Notice. “If 
I remember aright, my right hon. Friend 
was content to take his chance, and no 
attempt was made to obtain any altera- 
tion in the course of Business in this 
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House. I may say, Sir, that in the 
last Parliament, stretching my memory 
a little bit further back, $ was myself 
the object of a Notice of a similar cha- 
racter, given by a Member sitting upon 
the then Government side of the House. 
The terms of that Notice of Motion I 
am bound to say I have totally for- 
gotten ; but it was a Notice of a cha- 
racter which would have expelled me 
from this House if passed. At that 
time I had been a Member for more 
than 40 years, and for many years Prime 
Minister of this country; but I do not 
know that anyone attempted to inter- 
fere with the course of Business of the 
House in reference to that Notice. I 
should have thought it a great—well, I 
will not say what I should have thought 
it—because it would seem that I was 
finding fault with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and those who have pursued a 
different course. I do not know whe- 
ther anything else is to be said of this 
matter which would throw further light 
upon it. I admit that it is one matter 
to ask that a Government night should 
be given for the discussion of a subject, 
and another to ask for such kindly in- 
tervention as the right hon. Gentleman 
has now asked for. Out of respect to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I should be 
willing to forward the matter as he de- 
sires; but it seems to me that to do a 
thing of that sort would be establishing 
precedents which might be the means of 
causing inconvenience to the House. We 
will take two or three hours to consider 
the matter, and I will inform the right 
hon. Gentleman as soon asI can. It is 
not, however, the plain and straight- 
forward matter that it seems to be; for, 
of course, new cases of this sort may 
arise, differing from some that have 
occurred, and one must be cautious in 
establishing precedents. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE said, that as 
one of those who had Notices on the 
Paper having priority over that of the 
hon. Member for Sligo, he would be 
very glad to waive his right, in order 
to afford the noble Lord the opportunity 
of making the explanation he desired 
in reply to these charges, which he felt 
to be affecting his character. So far as 
he was personally concerned, he should 
be willing to waive his right to oblige 
the noble Lord, feeling sure that the 
noble Lord would act in a similar way 
towards him (Sir Joseph Pease) if he 
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wished to hasten on the discussion of 
a question affecting his public utter- 
ances. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 
SUPPLY—OIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass V.—ForeiGn AND CoLONIAL 
SERVICEs. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£25,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment dering the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1886, for the Expenses of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: In moving to 
reduce this Supplementary Vote of 
£25,000 by the sum of £12,500, I shall 
confine myself to such part of the Mis- 
sion of Sir H. Drummond Wolff as re- 
lates to Constantinople, because it is 
only on that part that Papers are in the 
hands of Members. It is possible that, 
to some extent, I may misrepresent some 
of the facts, because I see that, having 
regard to the amounts spent in tele- 
grams at Constantinople, it is quite 
evident that only part of the telegrams 
which passed between Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff and the late Government have 
been communicated to the House. My 
first point is, that Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff ought not to have been appointed 
to this Mission at all, and that, if he 
was appointed, a new Writ should have 
been at once issued in compliance with 
the VI. Anne, c. 8, s. 26, which provides 
that in the case of any person, after 
having been chosen a Member of the 
House of Commons, accepting any office 
of profit under the Crown, his election 
shall be declared void, and a new Writ 
issued as if such person were naturally 
dead. I contend that, in this case, Her 
Majesty’s Government have been guilty 
of a clear breach of duty in not having 
at once moved for a new Writ directly 
they appointed Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
to this Mission. But I see, from the 
Convention set out on page 37 of the 
Papers, Egypt, No. I., that as late as 
the month of October Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff continued to describe himself as 
“Membre du Parlement.” I maintain 
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that he ceased to be a Member in the 
month of August, and I submit to the 
Committee that the Government ought 
not to have allowed the law to be vio- 
lated. I further maintain that if it was 
intended that this Mission should have 
a good effect at Constantinople and 
Cairo, the choice of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff was a most unhappy one, unless 
the happiness of the choice may be 
illustrated by the need that was found 
to appoint to some places of profit the 
whole of the Members of the Fourth 
Party, which determined the policy of 
the Conservative Party. Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff, while in this House, sup- 
ported the express declarations of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). That noble 
Lord declared that the Egyptian Go- 
vernment—I am now quoting the lan- 
guage of the noble Lord, endorsed as 
late as October, 1885, from an autho- 
rized version of his speeches—was a 
bad Government; that no worse Go- 
vernment existed on the face of the 
earth; and that Tewfik and the Turk 
ought to be compelled to take their de- 

arture bag and baggage out of Egypt. 
t is right to add that the noble Lord has 
since changed his views on these points, 
and the same authorized expression of 
his opinion explains why he has changed 
them. He says that since 1880 there 
have been many sudden political changes 
in this country, and that no fair-minded 
person would expect any politician to 
maintain anything like an approach to 
rigid consistency in political utterances. 
It may be thought that views so vigor- 
ously expressed, and still entertained, 
would not be calculated to aid any Mis- 
sion from that quarter, and I think the 
Committee will see from the Blue Book 
that on every single point on which Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff received instruc- 
tions he failed. Every point in turn 
was insisted upon and abandoned, and 
the total result of the Mission may be 
summed up in the word ni/, except 
so far as it was a visit of pleasure, 
which we may all hope Sir i. Drum- 
mond Wolff enjoyed, but for which 
a sum of £25,000 is a little too much to 
ask this country to pay. I do not pro- 
a to reject the whole of the £25,000. 

y Motion is only to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £12,500. There seems to be 
a wide margin in the charge for tele- 
grams to cover many contingencies. If 


Mr. Bradlaugh 


{COMMONS} 
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the Committee will refer to the instrue- 
tions contained in the Papers, Egypt 
No. I., page 1, they will find that Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff was specifically 
charged to obtain a military co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Sultan in sending 
out troops to the Soudan. But the 
Sultan would not give a single man. 
The demand was insisted upon, and 
again refused, and ultimately aban- 
doned. In the next place, the Sultan, 
after having refused to send troops, was 
asked to allow recruiting. That was in- 
sisted upon ; but the Sultan’s Advisers 
would do nothing of the kind, and that 
demand, too, was abandoned in turn. 
At last words were introduced into the 
Convention which were known to mean 
nothing, but which enabled the late Go- 
vernment, in a critical time, to announce 
to the country the great success of Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff’s Mission, when 
they knew, and had the means of know- 
ing, that not only had that Mission 
been attended with no success, but that 
there was no shadow of justification for 
sending it out. In the next place, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff was told to ask 
that some stipulation in reference to the 
Slave Trade should be made. It is well 
known on both sides of the House that 
there are kind-hearted and philanthropic 
Gentlemen who would be induced to 
vote a good deal of money if they were 
told something about its being neces- 
sary for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
But Sir H. Drummond Wolff yielded 
even upon that point. It did not mean 
much; but the Sultan refused to comply 
with the wishes of the late Government. 
The Marquess of Salisbury telegraphed 
that it must be insisted upon; but the 
Sultan still remained obdurate and firm, 
and said—-‘‘ I have kept all your Conven- 
tions. If anyone has broken the Con- 
vention by dealing with slaves, it is you; 
and you did it by the hands of General 
Gordon.” Finally, this point, having 
been strenuously insisted upon at first, 
was also abandoned. It would not be 
fair if I did not deal with the one point of 
success, and that one point of success I 
would commend to the attention of hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
in view of many of the Election speeches 
which they have recently made. The 
one success is that the Sultan is recog- 
nized as Caliph of his religion and 
as spiritual Chief. [An hon. Mzemser: 
No} I am sorry to disagree with the 
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hon. Member who interrupts me ; but if 
he will refer to No. 66 on page 39 of the 
Papers relating to this matter, he will 
see that I am guilty of no misrepresenta- 
tion. It will be found that if there is 
any misrepresentation, it rests with Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff and not with me, 
because in this Paper, carefully pre- 
pared and intended to be pressed upon 
the notice of the English public, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff says that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government recognizes that the 
Sultan is Sovereign of Egypt and Caliph 
of his religion. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff is very likely wrong—for he is 
wrong in so many things, and it is just 
possible that he may be wrong in this— 
but, at any rate, that is what he says. 
Now, I submit that it is no part of the 
duty of this country to pay £12,500 
for the services of a Gentleman, how- 
ever able—and in this case I admit the 
ability—to go to Constantinople in order 
that the Sultan should be recognized as 
Caliph of his religion. It is true that 
a Special Commissioner was sent by 
Turkey to Egypt, and the circumstances 
attending that appointment deserve no- 
tice when you consider the bold way in 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite, in their 
Election speeches, asserted the supremacy 
of England abroad. In the Convention 
it was agreed that the Turkish Commis- 
sioner and the Commissioner of the 
Viceroy of Egypt were to settle every- 
thing by themselves, and then to com- 
municate the result to the High Com- 
missioner of England after an agreement 
had been come to, but not before. Thus, 
for £12,500, all you get is the right to 
be told what has been arranged, and of 
assenting to it if you like; but you have 
no power of dissenting from it if you do 
not like it. I submit to the Committee 


that the Mission of Sir H. Drummond | po 


Wolff has been a lamentable failure, 
and that this Vote is one which the 
Committee ought not not to pay. I beg, 
therefore, to move that the Vote be re- 
duced by the sum of £12,500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£12,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1886, for the Expenses of Her 
Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.” — 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Str JULIAN GOLDSMID: In 1879 
I ventured to call the attention of the 
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House to the policy adopted by the 
then Conservative Government in re- 

ard to Egypt, when the late Khedive of 
Egypt was {ae I pointed out that 
that policy was entirely sey to the 
policy which had always been followed 
by Lord Palmerston and the Earl of 
Clarendon. Lord Palmerston always 
tried to limit, as far as possible, the 
power exercised by Turkey over Egypt. 
There are numerous despatches of 
Lord Palmerston in existence which 
prove that abundantly; but the then 
Conservative Government, instead of 
following that example, increased the 
power of Turkey by going with France 
to demand of the Porte the deposition 
of Ismail Pasha the late Viceroy of 
Egypt. That question is a large one, 
and I will not go into it now; but here, 
again, we have been endeavouring to 
enlarge the power of the Sultan by 
asking the Porte to send Turkish troops 
to the Soudan, and to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Egypt. Now, inter- 
ference such as that contemplated in 
the internal affairs of Egypt is specially 
objectionable. Look at the despatches 
of 1869, when the Earl of Clarendon 
pointed out that the Egypt of that 
day was not the Egypt of 1841, and 
that since that date the Porte had made 
concessions to the Khedive, among 
which the one relating to hereditary 
succession must be considered the most 
effective. The Earl of Clarendon added 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
deeply regret if the Porte were to 
overstrain its legitimate prerogative and 
rights in regard to Egypt. Now, what 
I say is this, that in the present in- 
stance the late Government, through Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff's action, has again 
induced the Porte to overstrain its 
wers. It was expressly laid down 
that the Porte should not interfere with 
the internal affairs of Egypt; but the 
very object with which Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff went to Constantinople was 
to induce the Porte to interfere not only 
with the internal administration of the 
affairs of Egypt, but by sending Turkish 
troops to the Soudan, and possibly to 
Egypt, a thing which had not been 
done for many years—since the time 
of Mehemet Ali. Why was this course 
taken? I think the reason is per- 
fectly clear. It is not desirable for us 
to-day to into all questions con- 
nected with pt. Ishall only go into 
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them as far as Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff's Mission applies to them; but I 
think it is clear that, as has been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), there was a 
desire on the part of the Government 
to provide for Gentlemen of the Fourth 
Party, who had been extremely useful 
to them in this House. Therefore it was 
necessary to fiud places for them. First 
of all, there was the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), who led the Party 
with great ability. He was made a 
Cabinet Minister. Next, there was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Manchester (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
He was made President of the Local 
Government Board. And my pugnacious 
Friend the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Sir John Gorst) was made 
Solicitor General. But for the life of 
them they did not know what to do with 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, until a bril- 
liant idea suggested itself to someone. 
There had been several Special Missions 
to Egypt—Sir Stephen Oave and Mr. 
Goschen and Lord Northbrook had been 
there—why not, then, have a fourth or 
fifth Mission, and send out Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff to complete the work? That 
was seized upon as a splendid idea, and 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff was sent to Con- 
stantinople, first to negotiate affairs there, 
and then to go on to Egypt, in order to 
do what he could there to improve the 
condition ofthe country. I do not think 
it is desirable to go into the whole 
question of the condition of Egypt; but 
I think it is desirable to see exactly why 
we are asked to vote a sum of money 
for the salary of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff and the heavy expense of his 
Mission. No doubt, there has been ex- 
travagance in the expenditure upon tele- 
grams; but that is a very small matter 
in comparison with the great principle 
which is here at stake. In regard to 
one point which has been raised by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, it seems 
that when Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
accepted his appointment to this Mis- 
sion, he ought to have vacated his seat, 
and a new Writ ought to have been 
issued. But the House of Commons 
was not sitting at the time, nor did 
the same Parliament re-assemble, and 
practically no serious damage was done, 
and the principle of vacating a seat on 
appointment to Office under the Crown 
was not infringed. But it is a far more 


Sir Julian Goldsmid 
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serious thing that a Special Mission 
should be created in order to find a post 
for a Gentleman, whose services were 
not required in England, to satisfy the 
desires of his Friends, when the Mission 
itself was not likely to accomplish any 
useful results. So far as Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff is concerned, he must have 
known that he was despatched upon a 
Mission which was empty and illusory, 
and doomed to be a failure from the 
first. Ihave looked back to some ob- 
servations made by Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff in this House in 1879. ‘The hon. 
Member who was then Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Hanbury) made a 
Motion in reference to Egypt, which was 
seconded by Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
who stated on that occasion— 

“For his own part—speaking with a strong 
sense of responsibility, and being desirous of 
maintaining the Turkish Empire—he felt con- 
vinced that that Empire could only be main- 
tained by a complete system of decentralization. 
The state of Constantinople was something 
perfectly appalling, and he scarcely liked to 
tell of all the instances of corruption that had 
come under his notice.”’—(3 Hansard, [248] 
1059.) 

In the year 1879, therefore, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff thought the state of 
Constantinople and of the Turkish Go- 
vernment not only bad, but full of cor- 
ruption. In 1886, I suppose, he thinks 
that such a great improvement has 
taken place that he was justified in going 
out on behalf of his Government in order 
to induce the Turks to send troops to 
Egypt, and to appoint a Minister to 
interfere in the internal affairs of that 
country. Now, the Convention yields 
very little. Only one thing—namely, 
that two Commissioners—the Turkish 
Commissioner and a Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the English Government— 
were to discuss the various questions, 
and lay their conclusions before the 
Government of the Khedive. And when 
they agreed, the matter wasto be brought 
before the English Government. But 
surely that could have been done without 
the assistance of a Turkish or English 
Special Minister. Ido not see that any- 
thing was gained at all by the Mission 
of Sir H. Drummond Wolff, beyond the 
fact that that Gentleman had three 
months’ employment at a very satisfac- 
tory salary. I believe itis a fact that our 
—_ men are far too badly paid. Thus, 
or example, I do not think that the mere 
salary alone would ever have induced the 
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Prime Minister to go through the work 
which naturally falls to him ; but in this 
ease I must confess that I fail to see 
what good work was done for the salary ; 
in fact, the total result of what was done 
has been the making of an illusory 
Convention with the Porte, by which 
they have agreed to send a OCommis- 
sioner to Cairo, which admits a prin- 
ciple to which I, for one, am entirely 
opposed. If you will look to every 
Paper written by every Minister of 
either political Party during the last 20, 
30, or 40 years, you will find that every 
one of them strongly insists on the view 
of the Earl of Clarendon—that the Egypt 
of to-day is not the Egypt of 30 or 40 
years ago, and that although the Sultan 
of Turkey is the nominal Suzerain, 
nevertheless the power and authority of 
the Sovereign. of Turkey can never be 
exercised in that country. In this case 
we see the late Government departing 
from that ancient principle, proposing 
that Turkish troops should be employed 
in Egypt, and proposing, further, thata 
Turkish Commissioner should be ap- 
pointed to interfere in the internal ad- 
ministration of Egyptian affairs. Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, in adopting that 
principle, rendered bad service to the 
country. I do not, however, find fault 
with him, but with the late Government, 
which wanted to make a new departure, 
and did not care what it was so long as 
it was a policy which differed from that 
of their Liberal Predecessors. I do not 
say that the Liberal Government made 
no mistakes with regard to Egypt; but, 
while I admit that they did, I maintain 
that, on the other hand, the Conserva- 
tive Government commenced on this oc- 
casion by committing a great blunder. If 
you will look at Lord Palmerston’s de- 
spatches in regard to Egypt, you will see 
how he always vindicated the right of 
according to Egypt sole control over its 
internal administration. Therefore, the 
departure of the late Government was 
one of a very serious nature, and they 
ought to give some reason for having 
departed from the traditional policy of 
the country. I suppose that they had 
some reason, and probably a strong 
reason. Did they imagine that this 
Special Mission was so likely to prove 
successful that they were justified in 
entering upon anew path? Were their 
experiences of the Conventions with 
Constantinople so favourable that they 
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thought the same principle ought to 
be encouraged and further extended ? 
Had they forgotten the Treaty of Berlin, 
to which they themselves were parties, 
and in which they had insisted upon the 
separation of the two Roumelias? Were 
they not aware of what the result of that 
separation had been; that it had only 
lasted for a period of seven years, and 
that they themselves had been the very 
persons who had been obliged to admit 
that the Treaty of 1879 had entirely 
failed? Were they encouraged by the 
result of that Treaty to believe that they 
would be more successful in enterin 
into any Convention with Turkey ? 
set out with a passage in a speech de- 
livered by Sir H. Drummond Wolff in 
this House in 1879, in which he stated 
that so much corruption existed in Tur- 
key that he did not believe in the possi- 
bility of forming a good Government 
there. If there was no possibility of our 
securing good government in Turkey, 
did he imagine that the Turkish Govern- 
ment were likely to improve the condi- 
tion of affairs in Egypt? I remember, 
in 1879, pointing out, when it was pro- 
posed that the Turkish authorities should 
call Egypt to account for its Debt, that 
the person who was to call her to ac- 
count was a person who had got into 
debt himself. Probably it was on the 
principle of setting a thief to catch a 
thief. Turkey had never shown by its 
own work in the past any capacity for 
performing the task she had undertaken. 
T submit that it was a mistake to employ 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff in the first in- 
stanee, and that it was a still greater 
mistake to give him the instructions 
which are to be found in these Papers; 
and I contend that Her Majesty’s late 
Government are responsible for depart- 
ing from that policy which had for a 
long series of years been successfully 
pursued by successive Ministers—Vis- 
count Palmerston, the Earl of Claren- 
don, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, and others. I trust that 
the Committee will have a complete ex- 
planation in justification of this Vote 
from some Member of Her Majesty’s 
late Government. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I can- 
not altogether agree with my hon. Friend 
who has just spoken. I do not think 
that Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s Mission 
may not be productive of some useful 
result. I confess that I was myself 
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somewhat alarmed at expressions which 
fell from Her Majesty’s late Government 
in regard to that Mission. I certainly 
supposed from what they stated that 
they had in their minds some idea of 
making over Egypt to the rule of Tur- 
key ; but when I came to look at the 
Papers, I found that that was not so. 
I find that the object of Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff's Mission was not to make 
over Egypt to the Turks, but to get the 
Turks to assist us by taking over the ma- 
nagement of the Soudan. Now, what is 
present to my mind is this—that whe- 
ther we deal with Turkish or any other 
Oriental Government, we seem to treat 
them in a very foolish way, as if they 
were mere children who might be easily 
bamboozled. Now, why on earth should 
the Turks be such fools as to leave us in 
the possession of Egypt while they take 
up a position in the Soudan? Egypt is 
certainly the oyster, while the Soudan 
is only the shell. Therefore, the send- 
ing out of a man of high experience and 
knowledge to endeavour to induce the 
Turks to undertake this task was one 
which was not likely to be successful, 
and, therefore, so far as that part of Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff’s Mission to Con- 
stantinople is concerned, I am not sur- 
prised at its failure. But when we come 
to the question of Egypt, our posi- 
tion there seems to me to have been so 
bad that it was not possible for a Gen- 
tleman of Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s 
experience—although he was acting 
under what I admit to be vague, al- 
though reasonable, instructions on the 
part of the Marquess of Salisbury—it 
was impossible for him to make things 
worse, while, on the other hand, there was 
the possibility of making them better. 
So far as financial matters are concerned, 
the only result that I can see of recent 
transactions has been to add £9,000,000 
to the Egyptian Debt, and to induce us 
to undertake a military occupation at an 
enormous expense to this country. I 
have tried to extract from my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) some figures 
which might give us an approximate 
estimate of the cost to the people of this 
country of that military occupation. My 
right hon. Friend very cautiously told 
us that he could not undertake to 
estimate the total cost, and he could not 
even tell us what Egypt would repay. 





Now, what is the cost of the military 
Sir George Campbell 
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defence of Egypt to this country? It 
seems to me that this expense is so 
enormous that the cost of Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff’s Mission, large as it 
is, is a mere bagatelle if there is the 
least hope that, by any arrangement Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff may make, this 
country will be able to get rid of that 
expense, and come away from Egypt 
altogether. I believe I am not guilty 
of exaggeration when I say that the 
arrangements for the military defence 
of Egypt are costing the taxpayers of 
this country at this moment something 
over £4,000,000 per annum. Mr. Giffen, 
in an article which he published the 
the other day, calculated that the cost 
of a British soldier, combatant and non- 
combatant, effective and non-effective, 
is about £150 per annum. Now, I did 
succeed in extracting one piece of infor- 
mation from my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, and it was 
that, all told, there are at this moment 
in Egypt, employed in the defence of 
that country, 17,600 British troops, 2,900 
Indian troops—and we have the autho- 
rity of the late Under Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. Oross) for saying 
that the Indian troops cost just as much 
as British troops—and 4,000 others em- 
ployed in transport and such work. Add- 
ing those together, we have a total 
number of 24,500. We are told that 
the average cost of a British soldier, 
including non-combatants, comes to 
sumething like £150 perannum. But 
we must add to that the extraordinary 
expenditure occurring in Egypt—the 
transport expense, and the large addi- 
tional expense for the nea- effective 
force; and I believe it will be found, 
after making allowance for these addi- 
tional expenses, that the minimum cost 
of every man now employed in the 
defence of Egypt is at least £200 per 
annum. Then, if you multiply £200 by 
24,500, you will find that the defence 
of Egypt is costing this country at the 
present moment upwards of £4,500,000 
per annum, of which but a small sum 
will be repaid by Egypt.. I know 
that I may be told that, if the troops 
are not employed in Egypt, they will 
be employed somewhere else. Now, 
I deny that altogether, notwithstanding 
the increase in the strength of the 
British Army. I take it, from a — 
delivered not long ago by Lord Wolee- 
ley, that we are at this moment short of 
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soldiers for our own Imperial purposes. 
We have, therefore, no troops to 

for other purposes, and every soldier 
employed in Egypt is a deduction from 
the proper strength of our Army, in ad- 
dition to which he remains as a burden, 
and a heavy burden, too, upon the tax- 
payers. Sir, if there is the least chance 
of Sir H. Drummond Wolff doing any- 
thing to relieve us from that burden, I 
think his Mission will have been a very 
cheap one. I must say that, in my 
opinion, the instructions of the Marquess 
of Salisbury, although vague and in- 
definite, are in the main good as re- 
gards Egypt, and we may hope that 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff may do some- 
thing of advantage, both to the in- 
terests of this country and of Egypt, 
before he leaves Cairo. I confess that 
I was somewhat disappointed that in 
proposing this Vote the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
did not make some statement as to the 
instructions which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to give to Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff. Be that as it may, I sup- 
pose they will not materially differ from 
those which the Marquess of Salisbury 
gave, and I am bound to say that, con- 
sidering the state in which Egypt is 
now placed, I am not able to oppose the 
Vote. I think it is yet possible for 
competent men to do something towards 
putting the internal affairs of Egypt 
in a@ more satisfactory condition than 
they have occupied for a good many 
years, and to rid us of the enormous ex- 
penditure of upwards of £4,000,000 
per annum, in retaining in Egypt a 
British Army of Occupation. I hope 
that the Committee is alive to what 
has been going on in Egypt, and that 
it will realize what all this expenditure 
means. For this sum of £4,000,000 
what might we not be able to do in 
regard to our own country? For a sum 
of £4,000,000 expended in this country, 
we might have free education, or we 
might be able to free Ireland from the 
domination of the landlords. There are 
many other things which are most desir- 
able, which a sum like that would 
enable us to carry out. I do trust that, 
if Sir H. Drummond Wolff is to re- 
main in Egypt, he will make his Mission 
as effective as possible, and that he will 
prepare the way, at any rate, for reliev- 
ing this country of the burden which it 
is now called upon to bear. I am very 
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much afraid that things are still in such 
a state that although many Missions 
have been sent to Egypt, altogether 
there is ample room for another, if it is 
to be a real and effective Mission. I 
am certainly unable to see what steps 
we are taking in the direction of secur- 
ing a settlement of the financial diffi- 
culty in the interests not only of this 
country, but of t itself. Our Re- 
presentatives have hitherto tried to show 
the necessity for the reduction of taxa- 
tion ; but now they are afraid that this 
and other matters must bring about an 
European inquiry in the course of 
next year. e know that the finances 
of Egypt are incapable of making both 
ends meet; but those who are respon- 
sible for the finances of Egypt, en- 
deavour to get rid of the difficulty by 
throwing on the taxpayers of this coun- 
try the burden of the military defence of 
Egypt. That is a question which re- 
quires a great deal more attention than 
it has yet received. I hope, that when 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State rises, he will be able to tell us 
something with regard to the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to 
this Mission. What were the end of 
the instructions of the Marquess of 
Salisbury? They aim at the establish- 
ment of that Millennium which succes- 
sive Governments have been anxious to 
bring about—namely, the securing of 
that good and stable and debt-paying 
Government in Egypt, which has often 
been stated in this House; and I say 
again, that if we have to stay in Egypt 
until we have established all these 
things, we shall have to stay there until 
the end of time. There must be found 
a way of dealing with Egypt much 
shorter than that, and I hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will tell us what 
the lines are of the policy they intend 
to pursue. 

Mr. HANBURY: Allusion has been 
made to the fact that Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff was a Member of the House at 
the time he accepted this appointment. 
But, within my own experience of the 
House, I can remember at least three 
similar cases in which Missions of the 
same character as this have been under- 
taken by Members of the House. In 
the first instance, there was the Mission 
of Sir Stephen Cave; and then there 
was the Mission of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
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Mr. Goschen); and the case of Sir H. 
mmond Wolff himself, when he was 
sent out as a Member of the Roumelian 
Mission. [An hon. Memser: He had 
no salary.| I have yet to learn that 
this salary commenced before Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff ceased to be a Mem- 
ber, and that is animportant point upon 
which I should like to have information. 
There is another point which I ought 
to mention—Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
acted on this Mission with very peculiar 
advantages. He was well acquainted 
with the East and with Egypt before 
he went on this Mission. He had acted 
with men like Hussei Pasha as a per- 
sonal friend, and, therefore, was likely 
to conduct a Mission of this kind with 
amicable and friendly relations. I re- 
gret to see that Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff is no longer a Member of this 
House, and I attribute that fact to a 
eat extent to the circumstance that 
e was not able to be present at Ports 
mouth during his candidature. Then, 
again, we are told that Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff must be a bad Commissioner 
to have sent out, because he had made 
certain remarks of a somewhat strong 
character in regard to the Khedive. 
But anyone who has studied these 
Papers must see that, in the eyes of the 
Sultan, that was a recommendation 
rather than the reverse. In reading 
these despatches, it is most remarkable 
to notice the extreme jealousy with 
which the Sultan regards everything 
the Khedive may do in Egypt. There- 
fore, so far from Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff’s remarks having been of dis- 
advantage to his Mission, they seem to 
me to have had the opposite effect. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) makes a charge, which is a 
curious one, coming from that side of 
the House. He charges Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff with having used words in 
the Convention which mean nothing. 
Now, if there is one charge which is 
made at the present day, it is that, in 
regard to our foreign relations, there 
has been too great a habit on both sides 
of the House of using words that mean 
nothing. One of the most serious 
charges which the Conservative Party 
have made against the Leader of the 
House is, that they never know exactly 
what he means. Then, again, with 


regard to the Slave Trade, the hon. 
Member for Northampton points to the 
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fact that any provisions in to the 


Slave Trade are left out of the Conven- 
tion. If the hon. Member knew the 
facts as well as I do, he would know 
that the Sultan was perfectly justified 
in the course he took. There have 
been Conventions and Treaties one upon 
the top of another, and it has been by 
no means the fault of the Sultan that 
they have not been carried into effect. 
The fault has to a considerable extent 
rested with our own Government. We 
have never sent out a sufficient number 
of ships to see that the Slave Trade 
was suppressed, and the failure of our 
efforts to suppress the Slave Trade are 
due, not to the Porte, but to the false 
economy of our own Government. Then 
the hon. Member for Northampton com- 
plains that the late Government re- 
established the authority of the Sultan 
as Caliph in Egypt. If the hon. Mem- 
ber knows anything, he must know that 
it was to our interest, as a great 
Mahommedan Power, to recognize that, 
and to be on amicable terms with the 
Sultan. Itis a matter of the greatest 
importance, and one which has to be 
carefully guarded by our Foreign Mi- 
nister, that the interests of India— 
the greatest Mahommedan countryin the 
world—are dealt with in concert with the 
Sultan of Turkey. I agree with the hon. 
Member for Northampton, to a certain 
extent, in the remarks he has made as 
to the employment of Turkish troops in 
Egypt, or in any other part of Arabia, 
because the Arabs have very little love 
for them ; and even greater danger must 
arise from employing them among an 
Arab population than among Christians, 
for this reason—that when they are em- 
ployed among a Christian population, 
there are EuropeanAmbassadors and Con- 
suls, who keep a careful watch over their 
proceedings, and see that no ill-treat- 
ment of the population on their part takes 

lace. But when they are sent among 

ahommedan races, they act without 
the slightest restraint, and their cruelty 
and arbitrary conduct becomes in- 
tolerable. We are told that no re- 
sult followed from the Mission of Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff. Now, it seems 
to me that very great results have fol- 
lowed, because what was wanted was 
to get from Egypt wage | like gua- 
rantees for the future, which would be 
wiser and better than bombarding 
Alexandria and shooting down the Sou- 
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danese by tens of thousands. A ques- 


tion has been raised in re to the 
legality of our presence in t. No 
doubt, our presence there before the 
Mission of Sir H. Drummond Wolff was 
entirely illegal; but by the Mission of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff we made a 
great step in advance, and secured le- 
gality for that which was before abso- 
lutely illegal ; and we are now remain- 
ing in Egypt in order to re-establish 
that order which we so miserably upset. 
We remain there, not only with the sanc- 
tion of Europe, but of the Sultan, who is 
the Sovereign of the country. Another 
result has been achieved which is of the 
greatest importance. There was always 
a fear that when we left Egypt, sooner 
or later, France might go there for pur- 
poses of her own. It is satisfactory to 
find, from the declaration of M. Wad- 
dington, that when the English troops 
leave Egypt there is no fear of French 
troops taking their place. I regret, Sir, 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
has made a personal attack upon Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, and that he has im- 

orted a Party character into the debate. 

e are all, I think, of one mind on both 
sides of the House that in this Egyptian 
Question, as well as in some others, 
there is a great deal on which moderate 
men on both sides of the House are 
agreed. This Egyptian Question is 
really such a national matter that I do 
hope we shall try to work together in 
oe to secure some good result for that 
unfortunate country, entirely indepen- 
dent of old Party lines. It must be borne 
in mind that the policy of the late Go- 
vernment, as is always the case in a 
change of Ministry, has been thrown 
overboard, as it were, by the appoint- 
ment of a new Foreign Secretary. 
Under these circumstances, I think a 
little fair play ought to be shown. I 
entertain some hope that this Egyptian 
Question will be treated without refer- 
ence to Party lines, and that this coun- 
try will recollect, apart from mere Party 
considerations, that we have many duties 
to perform in Egypt, and that we can- 
not scuttle out of them without dis- 
honour to ourselves. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I shall cer- 
tainly support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend and Colleague (Mr. Bradlaugh); 
but not, as the hon. Member who has 
just spoken seems to think, from any 
personal feeling against Sir H. Drum- 
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mond Wolff. Undoubtedly, the expen- 
diture upon these Special Missions is 
very large ; and I think upon all of 
them the expenditure is much too large. 
At the same time, I do not think that 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff is to blame 
for that. He was to receive a salary, 
and to include certain expenditure 
which in the case of our Ambassadors 
is always very high. In this case the 
sum of money for which we are asked is 
very considerable, amounting to £12,500, 
inclusive of the pay of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff. But if we take other Special 
Missions, and reckon up the items which 
generally accrue from Special Missions 
abroad, it will certainly amount to some- 
thing enormous. I regard hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as entirely re- 
sponsible for the expenditure incurred in 
connection with Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
and I hope we shall have as few of these 
costly Missions as possible. At the 
same time, I am not desirous of throw- 
ing a stone against any Gentleman in 
accepting a Special Mission as it is 
generally understood. I not only say 
this of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but of right hon. Gentlemen who now 
sit on the Treasury Bench. The hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) does 
not seem to me to have defended Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff’s Mission wisely. He 
says that we ought to be exceedingly 
thankful to him for going out, and be 
ready to pay any amount of money that 
is asked for, because, if Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff had not gone out, he would have 
been Member for Portsmouth at this 
moment. But we ought to recollect 
that there was another Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce) who, on per- 
sonal grounds, was as good a candidate 
for the borough of Portsmouth as could 
have been found. But Mr. Bruce was 
defeated, as well as Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff. He was not absent; and if it 
is supposed that Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, if he could have been there, 
would have been returned, how was it 
that Mr. Bruce was defeated ? The hon. 
Gentleman tells us that a special recom- 
mendation in sending out Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff was that he was a Gentle- 
man who had condemned the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive, and suggested 
that it should be put an end to. This 
was done to please the Sultan. But 
where is Sir H. Drummond Wolff now? 
He is with the Khedive, and not with 
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the Sultan. He took Constantinople on 
his way; but his Mission was to the 
Khedive. In my opinion, the Khedive 
is an unfit person to reign in Egypt. 
We have really had too many Missions 
to Egypt. We have had the Mission of 
the ight hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), 
of Sir Stephen Cave, of the Earl of 
Dufferin, and of the Earl of Northbrook. 
We have the statement of the Prime 
Minister that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen) did not go out in a public 
capacity ; but I think that he assumed 
a public capacity. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went out because the house 
with which he is connected was inte- 
rested in some Egyptian Loans; and 
when he was out there he wrote de- 
spatches to the then Government, which 
despatches have been frequently alluded 
to since. But, putting aside the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), I think 
we have had a great deal too many Mis- 
sions to Egypt, each proposing different 
plans for reforming Egypt. We have 
not adopted any of those plans. We re- 
ceived the Report of Sir Stephen Cave’s 
Mission, and we set it aside. The Earl 
of Dufferin has since been sent out, and 
his recommendations have been set 
aside. I remember that the Earl of 
Northbrook sent in a Report; but al- 
though there has been a good deal of 
conversation about it, we have never 
seen it—at any rate, no Report from 
him has ever been published. Sir H. 
Drammond Wolff has sent many de- 
spatches, but he has not yet sent a Re- 
port; and I am inclined to think that 
when he does it will not be adopted. 
Before the commencement of the last 
Parliament, the Prime Minister wrote 
an excellent essay in which he stated his 
views in regard toEgypt. He said that 
the less we meddled with Egypt the 
better, and that we should not remain 
there. In his address to his constituents 
in Mid Lothian, I think he said that he 
regretted not having acted upon the 
lines of the essay. [Mr. Grapsrone: 
No, no!}| Well, lam doubtles express- 
ing the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in a rude fashion; but the convic- 
tion on my mind is that that was 
the effect of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s action. I have protested over 
and over again against the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman in Egypt, and I 
have seized every opportunity to vote 
against the cost which our Egyptian 
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policy has entailed upon the people of 
this country. I rom much regret to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not recurred to the original views on 
which he based his action in the last 
Parliament. We are still there. Al- 
though everybody regrets that we are 
there, still there we are; and, as the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) says, we are spending the 
money of the English people at the rate 
of something like £4,000,000 per an- 
num, in order to remain there. ft is not 
suggested that a Turkish Army should 
be sent, and that we should come away. 
What I want to see is, not that this or 
any other man should be sent out upon 
a Mission to report upon the condi- 
tion of pt; but I want no more 
troops to be sent there, and to secure 
that the troops which are there shall be 
sent back. As a humanitarian matter 
it is of the utmost indifference whether 
the Khedive or the Sultan is master in 
that country. That is a matter which 
concerns the Egyptians alone. What I 
object to, and what I have always al- 
ways objected to, is that under any pre- 
text whatever we should remain there, 
expending English blood and English 
treasure in a matter which does not con- 
cern us. I hope the present opportunity 
will be taken advantage of by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
or the Prime Minister himself, to tell us 
what the intentions of the Government 
are in regard to the future. Let us 
begin well; let us have a statement that 
we are not only going to withdraw at 
some future day, but that steps have 
been taken to enable us entirely to with- 
draw from Egypt, and to put an end to 
this wasteful expenditure of public 
money. 

Coronet. DUNCAN : As a new Men- 
ber I must ask the pardon of the Com- 
mittee for intruding myself in the de- 
bate ; but an official despatch of my own 
has just been laid on the Table, and 
my experience of Egypt leads me to 
differ very much from what has fallen 
from some hon. Members. I would like 
the Committee to understand that my ex- 
perience has not been gained from gossips 
or qguasi-diplomats in Cairo or Alexan- 
dria, but from having lived much in the 
towns and villages of the country—from 
having mixed with the people and com- 
manded them, and from having helped 
in carrying on their civil administration 
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in U t. Ihave mixed with all 
ee tetas and children, from 
Khartoum and Dongola; and having ac- 
quired a little knowledge of Arabic I have 
been able to form my own opinion of the 
people themselves. From all the con- 
versations one hears in this country, and 
in much that one reads, it would be sup- 

that the last people to be thought 
about were the Egyptians themselves. 
Practically, we have ruled Egypt for the 
last three years as a Crown Colony. 
Egypt has no Representative in this 
House, and that is all the more reason 
why we should manifest great justice 
and generosity towards that unhappy 
people. I have no wish to speak with 
any Party spirit on this subject. Ihave 
recognized, from the first, the generous 
views of Her Majesty’s Government 
when they went to Egypt first of all, 
and I entered heart and soul iuto the 
noble reforms which they initiated after 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. But the 
reason why I would urge the Commit- 
tee to support the Vote for Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff’s Mission is that I 
consider that that Mission is taking up 
the threads of the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when at their very 
best—namely, at the time the Earl of 
Dufferin left Egypt. The Mission of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff seems to be a 
distinct continuance of the Earl of Duf- 
ferin’s policy. All the nightmare of 
suffering, blunders, and bloodshed has 
taken place since the Earl of Dufferin 
left ; and there is a great similarity be- 
tween the two Missions. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) may sneer at the Sultan being re- 
cognized as a Caliph of his religion ; but, 
from what I have myself seen, I affirm 
that never, even among the Hebrews in 
the days of King David, has religion 
entered more into the national and 
political life of the people than in the 
present history of Egypt. What we 
want is some assurance that the re- 
forms which have been commenced with 
the approval of the Earl of Dufferin 
will be carried out. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff coming from Constantinople, as 
the Earl of Dufferin also did, makes 
his Mission doubly strong ; and it does 
not follow that because he came with 
the patronage of the Sultan of Turkey, 
it is therefore necessary to inflict upon 
the people of Egypt the rule of the 
Turks. I cannot say that I like the 
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Turks; I think that is infi- 
nitely a better nation ; and I think that 


among the tian people may be 
found many who are perfectly capable 
of governing themselves. We may ad- 
mire the Turk for his patience and 
courage. It is the ruling Turks who, 
though brave, and emphatically rulers, 
are often cruel and corrupt, and the less 
we have of them among the Arab people 
the better. What I ask is that we 
should do justice to Egypt through the 
Egyptians themselves. The hon. Mem- 
berfor Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
who spoke on the other side, made an 
allusion which it is impossible for me to 
= by—namely, that it is not at all 
ikely the Egyptians will ever be able to 
build up an army in Egypt sufficient for 
its own wants. Now, I take issue at 
once with the hon. Member there. I 
have lived in Egypt; I have commanded 
thousands of Egyptian soldiers; and I 
can speak with perfect confidence of the 
ability and courage of those men when 
properly treated. At the beginning of 
the reforms which were instituted some 
time ago, there were many who liked 
to decry the fellaheen soldiers; but 
these were the people who were in- 
terested in maintaining an English occu- 
pation. Those who, like myself, had 
to work with them gradually realized 
their good qualities. I do not believe 
in nations of slaves. I certainly be- 
lieve that ill-treatment will weaken the 
manhood of any men; but there is no- 
thing so elastic as courage and manhood, 
and under kindly treatment they will 
revive as surely as the sunflower turns to 
the sun. I see that steps have been 
taken to evacuate Suakin by our troops, 
and their place is to be supplied by 
Egyptian soldiers. During many weary 
days and nights at Suakin no troops were 
steadier than the Egyptian, and they 
will be quite fit to hold their own there. 
There may be a talk of our co-operatin 

permanently with the Egyptians; but 

maintain that there is no necessity for 
such co-operation. The time was when 
the annexation or permanent protec- 
torate of Egypt might be discussed ; 
but it has passed away. Let the dead 
past bury its dead. We have pledged 
our honour to leave the Egyptians 
to themselves as soon as possible; and 
we should meanwhile do all ae can to 
encourage by this Mission the carry- 
ing out of reforms which will free the 
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tians from our presence, and make 

them a nation again. If we can get rid 
of them in that way, parting on friendly 
terms with them, we shall do them a 
greater kindness than if we remain 
there. Let our policy be—‘‘ Egypt for 
the Egyptians.” The religious question 
has been much misunderstood at home, 
and most of our blunders between the 
time of the Earl of Dufferin leaving 
Egypt and the time of the Expedition 
up the Nile can be traced toit. The 
question of the Mahdi has been tho- 
roughly misunderstood in this country. 
This was not the first Mahdi that Mus- 
sulman nations had known; nor is it 
only in Mussulman nations that a 
Mahdi, under some othername, is known. 
It seems to be thought that the Mahdi 
creates a crisis in the national history, 
whereas it is a crisis in the national 
history that produces the Mahdi. The 
Mahdi, as such, never lives longer than 
is necessary ; sometimes, intoxicated with 
wer, he becomes a despot ; sometimes 

e is thrown aside by an ungrateful 
ple; and sometimes—like Mohamed 
2M ae is so happy as to die in the 
zenith of his success, and to live conse- 
crated in the hearts of the people ever 
after. The whole of the Soudan, after 
General Gordon ceased to be Governor 
General, was tyrannized over by men of 
the most cruel and despotic disposition. 
They did all they could to rob and mur- 
der; and in this state of things the bitter 
discontent and irritation of the people 
offered a platform from which the 
slave-owners and slave-hunters were 
able to work, and which they manipu- 
lated for their own ends. They called 
upon the Mahdi to place himself at their 
head, when, but for the crisis which ex- 
isted, he would have been leading a 
simple life and studying his Koran. The 
osition was forced upon him; and if, 
instead of Sir Evelyn Baring announcing, 
in the rude way he did, that we were 
going to compel Egyptians to with- 
raw from the Soudan, and to send 
General Gordon to assist in withdraw- 
ing them, the Government had sent 
General Gordon to introduce justice 
to the Soudanese—where his name was 
associated with justice—and if it had 
been made known that behind him 
stood the power of England, I believe 
that Gordon and Stewart alone could 
have taken the Soudan in hand, and 
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I will not quote the words vestigig 
nulla retrorsum, for these are more fre- 
qneniy the words of the bigot than of 
the reformer; but I do not suggest the 
reconquest of the Soudan. A further 
mistake we made was in the evacuation 
of Dongola. I would not send a single 
English soldier there ; but I think, with 
the assistance of an Egyptian force 
alone, Dongola may be occupied again. 
I would not ask for one man from Her 
Majesty’s Government, nor would I send 
a single regiment of British soldiers back; 
but let us put into Dongola, a: issuggested 
by one of the telegrams to-day, such a 
man as the Mudir of Dongola—a man 
of whom nothing has been heard except 
holiness, courage, and ability. Let us 
advise Egypt to subsidize him as long 
as he keeps peace on the frontier. 
Looking tc the future I would say— 
‘‘Let us withdraw to Assouan, and 
garrison that place with Egyptian 
troops.” I think that, by degrees, it 
would be found that tho spirit of 
nationality which had been stamped 
out in Egypt would again appear, and 
such a course would give them much 
greater encouragement than the pre- 
sence of our bayonets. We might then 
gradually retire to Cairo, and then to 
Alexandria. Thus we might leave the 
country with honour to ourselves, and 
with the friendship of the Egyptian 
people, instead of producing a sense of 
irritation. I have spoken at some length 
and with some warmth on this subject ; 
but, Sir, I have lived among these people 
till I have learnt to love them; and I 
have desired that the first words I should 
offer in this House should be offered on 
behalf of the Egyptians, who possess 
many unsuspected virtues, who are 
entitled to our respect, and who, at all 
events, have a right to be constituted 
into a nation. 

Viscount LYMINGTON: I do not 
propose to follow the hon. and gallant 
Member who has just addressed the 
Committee. I would rather recall the 
attention of the Committee to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), which is to re- 
duce this Vote by the sum of £12,500. 
Now, I find that that sum is precisely 
the sum which is put down for the tele- 
grams. My hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to a Question addressed to him on 


turned it into a contented population. | Friday by the hon. Member for North- 
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ampton, said that £3,964 had been ex- 

ded upon telegrams; and before the 
Dommittes agrees to this Vote I should 
like to have some explanation of the 
difference between the sum of £3,964 
and the £12,500 the Committee are now 
asked to vote. Of course, it was in- 
evitable that whenever this Vote was 
brought forward there would be a dis- 
cussion upon it; but I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government will not be drawn into an 
immature declaration of Egyptian policy, 
unless he can do so in perfect con- 
sistency with the interests of the Public 
Service. I certainly hope that before 
we agree to the Vote we may have some 
further items, and some further reasons 
for expending what I am bound to say 
appears to me to be a very large and 
extravagant sum. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I quite agree with 
my noble Friend that it is impossible to 
keep our minds directed to the Vote now 
before the Committee if we are to be 
drawn into a discussion as to our general 

olicy in Egypt. The able speech which 
has been delivered by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member opposite (Colonel Duncan), 
and which has excited the interest of 
the Committee, is certainly calculated to 
draw the minds of Members from the 
particular points they have to discuss 
under this Vote. When I asked my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the other day 
a Question in connection with this Vote 
and the Mission of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, my hon. Friend said I should 
find full information in the Estimates. 
Now, I think that my hon. Friend was 
labouring under some mistake, because 
if he will look at the Estimates he will 
find that there is nothing whatever in 
reference to the salary, &c. attached 
to Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s Mis- 
sion. The only detail included in the 
Vote is “Sir H. Drummond Wolff's 
Special Mission to Constantinople and 
Egypt.” Of course, this Estimate was 
laid on the Table by the late Govern- 
ment, and the present Government are 
in no way responsible for its prepara- 
tion. I find that in the Estimate itself 
no sum is re down in the shape of 
salary, and I would ask the Government 
at what time it was decided that Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff should have a salary? 
It was generally understood in this 
House that Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
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was to have no salary. It was under- 
stood that he was simply to go out as 
Special Ambassador, with certain allow- 
ances which, no doubt, would cover all 
his expenses upon a very handsome 
scale; but he was to have no salary. 
The probability that that was the case 
is, I think, shown by the fact that if he 
had had a salary it would have been 
necessary for him at once to vacate his 
seat. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) has suggested 
that Sir H. Drummond Wolff with a 
salary occupied precisely the same posi- 
tion as if he had gone out on this Mis- 
sion without a salary. But the circum- 
stances of the two cases are entirely 
different. No doubt, it may be said 
that Sir H. Drummond Wolff only re- 
ceived this appointment towards the close 
of the last Parliament, when it might be 
a unnecessary that he should be 
re-elected, or requirrd to vacate his seat; 
but if he had a salary I may mention 
that he was actually brought forward as 
a candidate for the borough of Ports- 
mouth at the very time he was enjoying 
the appointment of a new Office under 
the Crown. Now, it is very clear that 
any Gentleman being a Member of Par- 
liament is absolutely disqualified from 
taking a place of profit under the Crown 
without vacating his seat; and, there- 
fore, I presume that while Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff was sitting for Portsmouth 
it was not understood that he should 
have a salary. “I hope my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State will tell us 
something about that matter. I want 
to know if it was arranged from the 
first that Sir H. Drummond Wolff was 
to have asalary of £5,000 a-year? With 
regard to Sir H. Drummond Wolff him- 
self, I have no complaint to make against 
the late Government for having sought 
to give him employment. I should have 
been glad indeed if the Government 
could have seen their way to placing 
him in some Office of responsibility, and 
of a permanent character. No one would 
have blamed them for placing him in a 
high position; and, on personal grounds, 
I have no complaint to make of Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff. I fully appreciate 
his great abilities; but I object to the 
course taken by the late Government, 
which appears to have arisen from the 
fact that they had no suitable perma- 
nent office in which to place Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff ; and, therefore, they 
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sent him out to Constantinople. I think 
that the appointment of Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff to Constantinople was espe- 
cially unjustifiable. Already our expen- 
diture in connection with the Embassy at 
Constantinople is of the most scandalous 
character ; and I use the word advisedly. 
Our expenditure in Constantinople is 
far in excess of that for any other Em- 
bassy in the world. At the moment the 
late Government considered the pro- 

riety of sending out Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff to Constantinople we had a large 
staff there. We have an Ambassador at 
a salary of £8,000 a-year, supported by 
a large number of officials, so that the 
entire salaries paid for the Embassy 
amounted to more than £14,000 a-year. 
In addition to that, we have to defray 
the expense of keeping the Embassy 
houses in repair, and that cost more 
than £2,000. Further, our Ambassador 
at Constantinople has authority to ex- 
pend money in what are called extraor- 
dinary expenses ; and the sum of money 
so expended last year at Constantinople 
was far in excess of any similar expendi- 
ture in the world. It amounted to no less 
than £5,446, and the total sum of money 
up to the end of the last Estimatecharged 
for the Embassy at Constantinople for 
the year amounted to £20,724, in addi- 
tion to which we paid £5,800 for a Con- 
sular Establishment. I have stated that 
there was an item of £2,000 for the re- 
pairs of the Embassy buildings. Now, 
the Embassy house is a building which 
orginally cost between £100,000 and 
£200,000. It was, however, burnt 
down and rebuilt at a further expendi- 
ture of between £100,000 and £200,000. 
All these expenses, in addition to the 
sum of £25,000 now asked for, have to 
be defrayed in connection with our Em- 
bassy at Constantinople; and I would 
put it to the Committee whether it is 
decent or justifiable in any way that 
when we have an establishment of this 
kind, consisting of highly-paid officials 
—men well versed and experienced in 
diplomacy, and enjoying the highest 
character in connection with diplomatic 
negotiations—is it decent or justifiable 
that we should send out Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff at an additional expense of 
£5,000 a-year, with a large further ex- 
penditure for his maintenance, and that 
of his retinue? Iam of opinion that, 
on that ground alone, considering the 
enormous sum expended upon our Em- 
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bassy at Constantinople, the late Go- 
vernment were not justified in sending 
out another highly-paid officer in order 
that he might do the work which our 
Ambassador at Constantinople was quite 
competent to perform. In point of fact, 
if hon. Members will look at the Blue 
Book, they will see that in one of the 
last despatches of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff he very properly acknowledges 
that he received from Sir William White 
the very greatest possible assistance. 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff says— 

‘It is impossible for me to leave Constanti- 
nople without placing on record the deep sense 
of gratitude I feel towards Sir William White 
for his personal kindness during my stay here. 
and the cordial manner in which he has given 
me every assistance in his power to further my 
Mission. His advice, experience, and practical 
knowledge are of very great value, and of these 
he has constantly and ungrudgingly given me 
the full benefit in the course of my negotiations. 
My task would have been far more difficult, 
and at times almost impossible, without his 
kind encourag' ¢ and « .” 

Here we have a Diplomatic Representa- 
tive, with all this amount of ability, 
experience, and knowledge already at 
Constantinople; but, nevertheless, the 
late Government decide upon sending 
out another important official, to add 
very largely to the already enormous ex- 
penditure upon the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. But I entirely agree with 
the remarks which have been made— 
that, as far as Sir H. Drummond Wolff's 
Mission to Constantinople is concerned, 
its success has been of a very slight cha- 
racter. The hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Duncan), who spoke so well 
from the opposite side, seems to think 
that the great advantage that would be 
derived from the Mission of Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff is that it may lead to 
the establishment of Egyptian National 
existence ; and he said that he altogether 
objected to the rule of the Turks. I ob- 
ject also to the rule of the Turks in 
Egypt. I have always thought that the 
sending out of a number of Turkish 
troops to Egypt would lead to disturb- 
ances of a most serious character ; and 
if the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Duncan) is of the same opinion, why 
does he give his support to Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff's Mission, which was in- 
tended to bring the Turkish influence to 
bear upon Egypt? My hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkealdy(SirGeorge Cam 

bell) seems to fancy that it is possible 
for Sir H. Drummond Wolff to bring 
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about an improved state of affairs in 
Egypt; and, therefore, he is disposed 
to let him stay there a little longer. But 
surely my hon. Friend does not — 
that any satisfactory reforms are li ely 
to be carried out by sending Turkis 

soldiers? He must know perfectly well 
that any attempt to reform Egypt by 
the employment of Turkish soldiers 
would add ten-fold to the horrors of 
the situation. Therefore, when I see 
that Sir H. Drummond Wolff, on en- 
tering upon his Mission, was first of all 
to go to the Sultan, and to lead the 
Sultan to believe that England had re- 
pudiated all her old ideas, I fail to see 
how it could be expected that any con- 
siderable amount of success would at- 
tend his negotiations. Having satisfied 
the Sultan on that head, he was then to 
obtain the services of a large body of 
Turkish soldiers in order to reconquer 
the Soudan—[‘*No!”]—or, at all 
events, to protect Egypt Proper from 
any incursions which might be made by 
the Soudanese. The Sultan would not, 
and did not, adopt that suggestion, and 
the negotiations entered into appear to 
have been of the most unsatisfactory 
character. For my part, I desire to see 
no efficient aid from the Sultan which 
involves an interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of Egypt. I should be 
very sorry to see the Soudan overrun 
with Turkish soldiers, and I hope that 
this country will not be carried away 
by any such proposal, so as to be induced 
to enter into any obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. I certainly thought that 
we had determined to avoid all such 
obligations and responsibilities in future; 
and I hope, before the debate closes, to 
hear from the Government how far they 
are prepared to accept the conditions of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s Mission, and 
how far they consider it prudent to con- 
tinue the Mission of that Gentleman. 
Have they made any alterations, or are 
they going to act on the same lines as 
the late Government, which was, I be- 
lieve, to suggest a policy, involving this 
country in further responsibilities? At 
all events, I shall vote against this large 
expenditure on two grounds. In the first 
place, that it is unnecessary, seeing 
that we are already spending large sums 
of money both in Constantinople and 
Egypt, and that we are well represented 
in both those diplomatic centres ; and, 
in the second place, I object to this 
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large expenditure, because I entertain 
grave doubts whether the policy of Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff is one which, if 
carried out, would promote the interests 
of Egypt. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
understood my hon. and gallant Friend 
who sits below the Gangway (Colonel 
Duncan) to say that this was a wise 
Mission, because it would lead to the 
English getting out of Egypt quicker 
than they otherwise would. ow, I 
have strong reasons for wishing to see 
the English out of Egypt. I think that 
the issue which is raised and the reason 
which is put forward for the presence 
of English troops in Egypt are alto- 
gether insufficient. It is said that we 
went to Egypt to insure the safety of the 
Suez Canal, which many people thought 
would be essential to this country in the 
event of our going to war. Now, as a 
seaman, I say that it would in reality be 
impossible to guard the Canal in such a 
contingency, and that it would require 
at least 50,000 men to guard it in a 
time of war. The Canal could easily be 
blocked by ourselves or an enemy in an 
afternoon watch. There are two places 
in the Canal in which a ship could be 
sunk, so as to render the Canal useless 
to you in the event of your being en- 
gaged in hostilities with another coun- 
try. The other day a ship was sunk in 
the Canal, and it will be recollected by 
hon. Members that it was blocked for 
about four days ; but that ship was sunk 
in a sandy part of the Canal, and not in 
a rocky part. There are two parts of 
the Canal which consist of excavations 
out of the rock, and if any ships were 
sunk there it would take six weeks or 
three months before the Canal could be 
cleared. It is a popular error to imagine 
that a ship in such a position could be 
easily blown up. You could blow the 
ship to pieces ; but it would be necessary 
to employ divers to remove the various 
parts of it which had been dispersed. 
My particular reason for wishing to see 
the English out of Egypt is, because 
Egypt would be another vast place to 
defend, and so create another weak 
place in the large area of weak places 
to defend; and I really believe that that 
is the most humanitarian course which 
could be pursued. I agree with many of 
the remarks of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Colonel Duncan) in re- 
gard to the Egyptians, although I do not 
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e with him as to the zeal they are 
likely to display in instituting reforms. 
To a more or less extent they will always 
be slaves under the domination of some 
strong will; and what they really re- 
quire is some strong and powerful leader 
to direct them in managing their own 
affairs. Referring back to the question 
of the Suez Canal, if ever we go to war 
I have no doubt that it will inevitably 
be blocked. Indeed, I will go so far as 
to say that if I were the Admiral out 
there I should block it myself, and re- 

rt what I had done to the Government. 

might be tried by court martial ; but I 
should have saved the country an enor- 
mous expense and the employment of 
50,000 men in guarding the Canal. I 
am in favour of using England’s old 
highway round the Cape. That is a 
safe route which can never be blocked; 
and as long as we hold command of 
the sea we shall be able to fight the 
world. As to the question of giving up 
Egypt, some hon. Members say that if 
we withdraw our occupation the French 
will go there. I do not see why that 
should be so. At this moment the Debt 
of Egypt is guaranteed by six Powers; 
and why cannot those Powers guarantee 
that not one of them shall enter Egypt 
after our evacuation of that country? I 
imagine that an international guaran- 
tee of that description is all that is re- 
quired. I feel very strongly upon this 
point. I should be very glad indeed to 
see the English leave Egypt as soon as 
possible, it being understood, of course, 
that the country must be left in such a 
state as England can leave her in with 
pride and satisfaction. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone): It has 
been a great advantage and a great 
pleasure to listen to the speeches of the 
noble Lord who has just sat down and 
of the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Holborn Division of Finsbury (Colonel 
Duncan), who has now left his place. 
They have made us aware of opinions 
entitled to the greatest respect and 
weight in consequence of the abilities 
that the respective speakers have de- 
veloped in a practical form in the service 
of their Queen and country in Egypt 
itself. I have listened with particular 
satisfaction to the speech of the noble 
Lord, who said much that we should do 
well to take to heart. His speech, like 
that of the hon. and gallant Member 
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who spoke near the Bar, has tended to 
elevate the Egyptian Question out of 
the region of the controversies of Party, 
and to enable all sides of the Committee 
to direct their mind to it with something, 
as I hope, of a common object. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman and other 
speakers are very anxious that something 
like a continuous policy should be main- 
tained in Egypt, and they anticipate 
great advantage from the adherence to 
a principle of that kind. Well, Members 
of the House of Commons and Ministers 
may have very good intentions, but, at 
the same time, may fail in giving effect 
to them; and that, in the opinion of 
some hon. Members opposite, was our 
case, because it was our extreme desire 
to support a continuous policy. I say 
this in the presence of my hon. Friend 
the senior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) ; and it was our sense 
of the force of binding engagements that 
led us to do in Egypt what we should 
not have done in other circumstances, 
because it was opposed to our views and 
the opinions and convictions which some 
of us had given expression to in the 
country. Many hon. Members who look 
back find it quite easy to point out how 
all the evils we have incurred might 
have been avoided. And here I would 
make one criticism upon the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Duncan). The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber thinks that all the miscarriages and 
all the errors connected with the Soudan 
would have been avoided—in fact, he is 
certain about it—and dismisses the sub- 
ject by saying that it is of no use to cry 
over spilt milk. He says there would 
have been no difficulty if General Gordon 
had been sent to the Soudan, and 
if it had been made known at the 
same time that he had the British 
Army at his back. There would 
then, he says, have been no difficulty. 
But, Sir, is that clear? The first thing 
which naturally occurs to the mind is 
that when General Gordon went to the 
Soudan it was his most distinct and 
strong conviction, as it was the convic- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
the thing essential to be known was that 
the British Army was not at his back, 
and that he should have no British 
troops sent to him, and no Turkish 
soldiers. After ascribing as much as you 
please to gratuitous and unnecessary 
error, I am bound to say that, as to 
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most of the difficulties which we have 
had to encounter, they were inseparable 
from the nature of the operations we 
undertook, and the engagements we had 
entered into; and that the attempt to 
govern a country so different in religion 
and race, so remote, and subject to such 
jealousies and such intrigues as a bye 
portion of a great Empire like this is will, 
and must, always lead to a great amount 
of miscarriage. There is, [ am bound 
to say, one solitary topic which I cannot 
avoid to mention. It has been spoken 
of by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell), who 
said that the state of Egypt was so bad 
that it could not possibly be worse. 
Well, Sir, I have no doubt that when 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff reports upon 
the state of Egypt, as, I believe, he will 
in a few days, he will say that which 
Sir Evelyn Baring has already reported 
—about which I do not believe there 
has been the smallest doubt, and in re- 
gard to which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Colonel Duncan), who 
has now returned to his place, has sup- 
plied to-night one important item of evi- 
dence—namely, that immense practical 
improvements have been made in Egypt, 
whatever the burdens and suffering of 
the peopie have been, which improve- 
ments are intimately associated with the 
happiness and well-being of the people. 
About that there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and I will just give the heads 
under which I will state those improve- 
ments. In the first place, then, the 
horrible condition of the prisons has 
undergone effectual and stringent re- 
form—whether it is perfect now I will 
not undertake to say; but I will un- 
dertake to say that a vast improve- 
ment has been made. With respect 
to forced labour — one of the most 
cruel inflictions under which a people 
can suffer—an immense reform hastaken 
place. With reference to taxation, and 
the enormous abuses which prevailed 
formerly in that country from the time 
of Mehemet Ali, I am inclined to think 
that, for many past years, the suffer- 
ings of the people in regard to the 
collection of the taxes were as great or 
greater than in any other portion of the 
Turkish Empire. These abuses have 
undergone the most effectual retrench- 
ment, at least, if not extirpation. With 
regard to public works, no one ac- 
quainted with the state of Egypt can 
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fail to be aware that, under the able 
superintendence of Colonel. Moncrieff, 
changes of the greatest importance and 
developments for good which had been 
previously initiated have taken place, 
and constitute an immense amelioraticn 
of the condition of the country. Well, 
Sir, the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
speaking with undeniable authority, has 
told us that there has also been an im- 
provement in that which at one time it 
was supposed was the greatest difficulty 
there was to contend with—namely, the 
Egyptian Army. We need not depend 
entirely upon the authority of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, great as it is, 
as, after all, his acknowledgments only 
brings us back to what was before the 
last few years well understood, and 
almost universally known. From the 
time of the Greek War of Independence 
it was well known how powerful was the 
assistance which the Ottoman Empire 
derived from its Egyptian troops. In 
the crisis of 1840 it was the formidable 
character of the Egyptian troops which 
constituted the great danger of the 
Turkish Empire which required the 
European intervention which it was 
believed at the time was necessary to 
save it. Again, at the time of the re- 
bellion in Crete, about the year 1858, I 
think, it was the Egyptian troops mainly 
which enabled the Sultan to put it down, 
Turkish troops having long struggled 
against it in vain. All these, Sir, are 
points of the very greatest importance 
with regard to the future of Egypt; and 
although I do not say they can in all 
respects console us for what has taken 
place, yet they form something like a 
set off which ought not to be omitted 
from our calculations when we are 
speaking of the future of that country, 
and endeavouring to form an estimate 
of the condition of its inhabitants. Now, 
Sir, with respect to the Vote before us 
and the Mission of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, it is very natural, when a sum of 
this kind is proposed to be taken for 
that Mission, that the Committee should 
look, in the first place, for some fulness 
of financial details; and, in the second 
place, it is natural that they should be 
anxious for an exposition of Egyptian 
policy. Unfortunately, so far as the 
nature of this Vote is concerned, we are 
to a great extent in the hands of Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and are unable to say 
anything with regard to it either one 
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way or the other. The attention of the 
— Foreign Secretary (the Earl of 
bery) was drawn, immediately after 
his accession to Office, to what appeared 
to be the rather copious charges that 
had been made upon the people of Eng- 
land in connection with this Mission. 
My noble Friend at once took measures 
to impress that a considerable reduction 
should be made. Well, Sir, we have as 
yet no details; but we believe that be- 
fore long, — before many days are 
over, we shall be in possession of them. 
Still, it was not possible to keep this 
Vote hanging over when we had large 
Estimates and business of importance to 
deal with. But we have an assurance, 
on which, no doubt, we may rely, that 
from the Ist of January, which is a very 
recent date, there will be a large reduc- 
tion of this expenditure. Into details, 
however, I cannot enter; but so much I 
say on the subject. With regard to the 
policy associated with this Mission, it is 
not in the power of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give at present any 
conclusive reply. We are expecting 
to receive the Report of Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff, which will greatly improve 
our position in that respect. But hon. 
Gentlemen must not suppose that the 
Mission of Sir H. Drummond Wolff is a 
small matter in relation to the Egyptian 
Question. I can give no opinion of it 
whatsoever, either in its favour or other- 
wise, until I am in possession of much 
more information. only say that our 
desire and disposition are, if we can, to 
do nothing to break the continuity of 
the proceedings in Egypt connected with 
the Mission. Such a break in continuity 
is an evil in itself, and unless it is found 
to be necessary to do so we shall use 
the best efforts in our power to avoid it. 
But do not let hon. Gentlemen admit 
into their minds any idea that the im- 
portance of the Mission must be mea- 
sured by the sum upon the Estimates. 
What does that Mission involve? It 
involves, in the first place, an Interna- 
tional engagement. Now that is a very 
important result. I donot recollect that 
any former Missions which have taken 
place to Egypt involved such a result. 
The Mission of Mr. Cave, the Earl of 
Dufferin—his was hardly a Mission; he 
was Ambassador to the Turkish Govern- 
ment—or that of the Earl of Northbrook, 
involved any International ¢ 
ments. This is a matter of the greatest 
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possible consequence. It may be, and 
no doubt will. be, argued that it may 
have the effect of greatly enhancing the 
force of British influence with the Ma- 
hommedan population of that country 
and the Soudan, when the religious 
character of the Sultan’s Office is taken 
into view, and when it is known that he 
is working in concert with the British 
Government. But whether what will 
naturally occur will apply in one direc- 
tion or the other is a question which 
hon. Gentlemen will be entitled to say 
is one of great importance, and I will 
not attempt to appreciate it with pre- 
cision at the present moment. On the 
other hand, it is quite plain, as has been 
stated by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that if the 
uestion of the admission of a High 
mmissioner from the Sultan into 
Egypt is to be discussed on a footing of 
parity and equal authority with that of 
the British Ambassador on the internal 
affairs of the country—if that be the 
true effect of the Mission, that, I admit, 
raises @ very serious consideration which, 
the character of the Mission not being 
before us, I could not now attempt 
minutely or particularly to unfold. I 
reserve my judgment altogether on this 
subject, and only say that our desire 
will be to avail ourselves of all the 
capacities for good which this Mission 
may develop; and if there be any risk 
of opposite consequences to neutralize 
those consequences, but, as far as we are 
able, to maintain in all points to the 
utmost of our ability, where the interests 
and honour of the country admit, the 
continuity of our proceedings which, I 
am happy to think, with regard to other 
important matters of Eastern policy, 
have been materially recognized by the 
late Government and the present Govern- 
ment, and which I hope, under favour- 
able circumstances, are destined to 
acquire solidity, that if it can be main- 
tained will be highly beneficial both to 
the honour and best interests of the 
country. My view is that, where pro- 
sals of this kind are made to the 
ouse, it is right that we should give 
the Committee to understand in very few 
words what our position really is. The 
question as to the Vote is, in our opinion, 
secondary to the very important ques- 
tions of policy which are involved in the 
Mission. We have not had time to 
obtain such information from Sir H. 
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Drummond Wolff with oa to his 
Mission as will enable us fully to appre- 
ciate his position under the circum- 
stances ; and we could not possibly make 
any change on the suggestion that has 
been made as to introducing economy 
into the working of the Mission. We 
cannot possibly make anyserious change, 
or do anything which will tend to un- 
settle the position of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, or the position of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to this matter. 
This is our position, and this is my 
excuse for making a claim on the 
patience of the Committee ; and trusting 
that hon. Members will wait until we 
are ourselves able fully to command a 
view of the situation in Egypt, which 
has certainly become less complicated 
since the appointment of Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff; seeing that Her Majesty’s 
Government is in need of information 
which at present it does not possess, and 
without passing any judgment on any 
part of the transaction, it is our opinion, 
having regard to the interests of this 
country and of Egypt, that the Commit- 
tee should at once proceed to pass this 
Vote. 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I do not know 
whether the Committee will permit me 
to say very much after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter; at the same time, I do not think 
that the Committee will be satisfied if 
I were to allow this opportunity to pass 
by without saying something in connec- 
tion with this subject. And it is also be- 
cause [ can assure the Committee and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite that 
nothing is farther from the intentions of 
the Members of the late Goverament 
than to shirk in any way the responsi- 
bility justly attaching to us respecting 
the policy concerned in the Mission of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff and the ex- 
penditure incurred in connection with it. 
We accept all the responsibility of the 
expenditure incurred. Now, Sir, one 
or two observations with reference to 
the remarks which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. I 
am very glad to hear that the right hon. 
Gentleman intends that there should be 
a continuity of policy; because as we 
prepared that policy it is, of course, very 
satisfactory to find that there is to be no 
break in the chain. One of the prin- 
ciples involved in this Mission, and in 
the instructions given to Sir H. Drum- 
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mond Wolff by the Marquess of Salis 
bury, was that the co-operation of the 
Sultan was desirable; and although I 
am glad to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he does not consider 
that question at all important, yet he 
does not give any distinct opinion as to 
whether that co-operation is desirable 
or not—he wishes to see, before that 
admission is made, whether the co- 
operation of the Sultan is desirable 
or not for England. Well, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman made one 
observation at the commencement of his 
remarks with regard to the policy of the 
late Government with respect to Egypt. 
He said that the last Liberal Govern- 
ment took the course they did in conse- 
quence of a desire to continue the policy 
of their Predecessors. I do not wish to 
enter upon any controversial matter ; but 
I think I should not be doing my duty 
if I were not to protest against the view 
that the policy of the last Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman was a con- 
tinuation of the policy of their Prede- 
cessors, because nothing could be more 
different than the policy pursued by the 
Administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man four or five years ago than the 
policy of the Government which they 
succeeded. Sir, there was an observa- 
tion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) which I will 
take notice of. The hon. Member 
seemed to think that, according to pre- 
cedent, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ought 
to have vacated his seat for the accept- 
ance of Office. I was somewhat sur- 
prised, having regard to the industry 
and ability of the hon. Member, that he 
had not made himself acquainted with 
the law on this subject, because it has 
been well ascertained. It has been laid 
down over and over again by the highest 
authorities, and in a paragraph of Sir 
Erskine May’s work on Parliamentary 
Practice, that— 

‘The acceptance of the Office of Ambassador 
or other Foreign Minister does not disqualify, 
nor does its acceptance vacate the seat of a 
Member.”’ 


Now, Sir H. Drummond Wolff was ap- 
ointed Minister Plenipotentiary and 
pecial Envoy. It has been held in 

many cases—in the case of Lord Strat- 

ford de Redcliffe, of Mr. Canning, and 
in the case of Sir Henry Bulwer, who 
sat three or four years in this House 
while a salaried and paid officer in the 
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Diplomatic Service, and also in the case 
of Mr. Sheil. The case of Mr. Sheil was 
one of the most remarkable cases which 
may be named, because with regard to 
it the point was raised in this House. 
Mr. Sheil was Member for Dungarvan 
when he was appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and an hon. Member moved for a new 
Writ under the impression that the seat 
was vacated ; but next day, or a day or 
two afterwards the Mover of the Writ 
came down to the House and stated that 
he had moved the Writ under an erro- 
neous impression, and that he found that 
the seat was not vacated; and in that 
case the House granted a supersedeas to 
the Writ for the election of a new Mem- 
ber. Thus it was decided that not only 
the acceptance of the Office of Minister 
Plenipotentiary or Special Hnvoy does 
not vacate the seat, but that all pro- 
ceedings taken upon such acceptance of 
Office fall to the ground. With regard 
to another observation which fell from 
the hon. Member, I should like the Com- 
mittee to recollect what was the position 
of affairs with regard to Egypt when the 
Mission of Sir H. Drummond Wolff was 

roposed. I think it will be admitted 

y all that Egyptian affairs were in a 
very abnormal condition at that time. 
The finances were in a very critical 
state; and, although I quite agree with 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister that a great deal of 
amelioration has taken place in many 
branches of the Administration, at the 
same time many branches of the Ad- 
ministration in Egypt were then in a 
state of very great disorder. The Daira 
and the Domain Administrations were 
and are, I am‘sorry to say, in a state of 
chronic deficit; the arrangements for 
the permanentestablishment of the Egyp- 
tian Army are incomplete, and I may say 
inchoate; the condition of the Sou- 
dan, in a word, was a condition of 
armed hostility, and the armed hostility 
was rendered more formidable by the 
fact that after the capture of Khartoum 
there was an immense amount of guns 
and material in the hands of the rebels, 
and which I believe are in the hands of 
the rebels still. Then, the Province of 
Dongola was in a state of armed hos- 
tility also; and not only so, but alli the 
inhabitants in that Province had joined 
the Mahdi’s Force and were threatening 
Upper Egypt. Again, the Mussulman 
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population of the whole Empire of Egypt 
was in a state of ferment; and the rela- 
tions, moreover, between England and 
the Great Powers were in a very un- 
satisfactory state—in fact, I may say, 
Sir, that both internally and autarvalie 
the condition of Egypt was one which 
gave Her Majesty’slate Government very 
great anxiety; and they considered it 
incumbent upon them on entering Office 
to take some step which they thought 
might, at any rate, produce a better 
state of things in that country. Well, 
Sir, the first duty which they considered 
was incumbent upon them was to make 
an honest attempt to restore confidence 
to the Sultan, and to the other Powers 
in that respect; and there were two 
points on which it was thought abso- 
lutely necessary to arrive at a conclusion 
—one was the restoration of order in 
Egypt, and the other was an arrange- 
ment for the ultimate withdrawal of the 
British Forces from that country. Those, 
after all, were the two great points on 
which Her Majesty’s Government de- 
cided to send this Special Mission to 
Egypt. They thought that if they could 
establish a cordial understanding with 
the Sultan which would in no way excite, 
nor, at the same time, ruffle the sensi- 
bilities of other Powers, it ought to be 
done ; and, Sir, with that object in view, 
they determined to send a Special Envoy 
to Egypt, with the power, with the au- 
thority, and with the dignity of Minister 
Plenipotentiary, to carry out their views. 
Everything which has taken place since 
then, every telegram that has passed, not 
only from Sir H. Drummond Wolff him- 
self, but from Foreign Powers and from 
ourown Ministersabroad, have convinced 
Her Majesty’s late Government that the 
selection which they made was a wise 
one, for no person could have performed 
the duty of his office with greater ability, 
dignity, tact, discretion, and patience 
than has Sir H. Drummond Wolff. Sir, 
some observations have been made by 
hon. Gentlemen in the course of this dis- 
cussion upon the question as to whether 
any alteration has taken place in the re- 
lations between the Sultan and the Khe- 
dive, and that point has been alluded to 
by the Prime Minister. All I can say, 
Sir, is that the instructions to Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff were definite on that 
subject, and to the effect that the posi- 
tion of the Sultan as Sovereign of er 
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cance. And, so far as anything which 
has taken place under those instructions, 
and so far as relations are concerned, 
there can be no intention whatever to 
alter in any way the relations which 
exist at the present time between the 
Sultan and the Khedive. Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff proceeded, in accordance 
with his instructions, to Constantinople, 
and he had not been there very long 
when he established the most cordial re- 
lations, not only with the Sultan and the 
Porte, but also with the whole Diplo- 
matic Body in that Capital; and, Sir, 
anyone who is acquainted with the con- 
duct of Eastern negotiations at Constan- 
tinople must know very well that it is 
not easy for any one Power to establish 
cordial relations with the Representa- 
tives of other Powers on any subject; 
and when we consider that in this case 
it was the burning question of Baypt, I 
think that so much the greater credit is 
due to Sir H. Drummond Wolff for the 
cordial co-operation which he was able 
to obtain from all Foreign Ambassadors 
to the Court of the Sultan. He was 
able to point out, both to the Sultan and 
the Representatives of the Powers, that 
the objects of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—namely, the restoration of order 
in Egypt and the making of arrange- 
ments for the withdrawal of our forces 
in that country, were in consonance with 
the views of the Porte and the other 
Powers of Europe—whose confidence, I 
must say, for the past five years has 
been rudely shocked. Unless some ar- 
rangement had been come to for the 
bringing about of harmony with the 
Sultan and the other Powers, I very 
much doubt whether it would have been 
possible to have brought about a satis- 
factory state of things in Egypt. After 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff arrived in Con- 
stantinople a considerable amount of de- 
lay took place, and a great deal of the 
expense of the Mission was in conse- 
quence of that delay. Hon. Gentlemen 
who have watched the course of events 
in the East during the past five or six 
months will know that circumstances 
occurred to produce delay which were 
not Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s fault. He 
had not been long in Constantinople 
when the revolution in Eastern Rou- 
melia broke out, Servia and Bulgaria 
went to war, Greece began to arm, and 
Turkey prepared for war. All these 
circumstances prevented the Sultan giv- 
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ing that attention which he wished to 
give to Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s Mis- 
sion when Sir Henry first arrived there. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, with 
a good deal of patience, tact, and good 
humour he went on pegging away—not- 
withstanding the great amount of busi- 
ness of an absorbing character that the 
Sultan had to do in connection with this 
and other subjects, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff was able at last to get this Con- 
vention signed. Whether or not the 
Convention will be an ultimate success 
yy asec i Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers ; but, so far as it has gone up 
to the present, I think I may claim for 
it that it has been an absolute and en- 
tire success. Let us see what are the ob- 
jects to be gained by the Mission. Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff has himself de- 
scribed them, and described them in 
language which I think I cannot im- 
prove upon. He says— 

‘“* Perhaps your Lordship will allow me to re- 
capitulate the various points on which, as far as 
I can judge, this Instrument may prove of ad- 
vantage. 

‘*In the first place, the conclusion of an ar- 
rangement of any kind has done much to allay 
the irritation that has existed for some time in 
the minds of the Turks towards England. 

**In saying this, I do not wish in any way to 
criticize the past ; but it is beyond a doubt that 
the irritation has existed, and has done much to 
diminish the influence which Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to exercise in the Dominions 
of the Sultan. 

“ Secondly, the appointment of English and 
Turkish Commissioners in Egypt for the ob- 
jects proposed establishes in the most formal 
manner the existence of a good understanding 
between the two countries.”’ 

Then he goes on to say that a position 
of legality should be established in 
Egypt, a position which had been sadly 
broken during the last five years. I re- 
collect that one of the charges brought 
against the Earl of Beaconsfield’s Ad- 
ministration was that he had broken the 
law of Europe. Why, the whole of our 
proceedings in Egypt during the past 
five years have been a flagrant breach 
of the law of Europe, and it has been to 
remedy that breach that this arrange- 
ment with the Sultan has been entered 
into. I will not weary the Uaeretice 
by going at great length into this sub- 
Pea but I think, before I sit down, the 
Committee will expect me to say a few 
words with regard to the question of ex- 

ense. It was never the intention of 

er Majesty’s late Government that Sir 
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H. Drummond Welff’s Mission should 
be equipped in total disregard of all 
those accessories which give effect to 
these Missions, and which make them, 
particularly in Eastern countries, much 
more effective than they would other- 
wise be without them. It is impossible 
to suppose that very large entertain- 
ments would not take place; and I must 
say that I do not think, considering 
everything that has been done by Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff in the way of enter- 
tainment and other necessary expenses, 
that the sum can be thought at all ex- 
travagant. Her Majesty’s Government 
took very good care that they would 
appear before this House, at any rate, 
in a good position, for they attached an 
experienced public servant to the Mis- 
sion, whose duty it is to prepare for 
transmission full accounts of every item 
of expenditure incurred in the usual 
manner. They did that in conformity 
with the Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee; and in doing so I think 
they took every precaution that this 
House could have expected them to take. 
I must say that those who know Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff will not accuse him of 
folly; and I am quite sure that a gen- 
tleman with his knowledge of the House 
of Commons would have shown an ex- 
traordinary amount of folly if he had 
incurred such a large amount of expen- 
diture, which could not be justified by 
the exigencies of the Public Service. I 
have no doubt that every particle of the 
expenditure incurred in this Mission 
has been incurred in consequence of Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff’s devotion to the 
Public Service. As to telegrams, the 
point is one to which a great deal of 
attention hasbeen paid. Itis necessary 
to mention these subjects, as Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff is not here to defend 
himself with regard to them; and I 
think that as allegations against him 
have been made I should not be doing 
my duty if I were not to answer them. 
In the first place, I should like to men- 
tion, in justice to Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, that some people have been of 
opinion that it would be possible to put 
down the expense of the telegrams from 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff under the head 
of ‘“telegrams.”” Now, such a course as 
that would not only be improper, but it 
would be against the rule of the Foreign 
Office to do so; because it isa rule there 
—and I think it is a very good rule too 
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—that all the expenses, including tele- 
grams, of Special Missions, should be 
put under the head of “Foreign Mis- 
sions,” and not “telegrams.” There- 
fore, we do not, under the head “ tele- 
grams,” include telegraphic communica- 
tions from Sir H. Drummond Wolff, but 
telegrams from all parts of the world, 
particularly from the East; because in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the 
East very long telegrams were sent to 
the Foreign Office from Vienna, Bel- 
grade, Bucharest, Greece, Sofia, Monte- 
negro, and other places, all of which are 
charged for under the head I mention. 
There are two remarks I would wish to 
make in reply to what has been said on 
this matter; and I would commend 
them to the equitable consideration of 
the Committee. When Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff arrived at Cairo, it 
will be in the recollection of the 
Committee that a rebellion broke 
out at Dongola. The consequence of 
that was that everyone in Egypt was 
thrown into a state almost of panic, be- 
cause the people thought that the 
Mahdi’s Forces were going to invade 
Upper Egypt; and no doubt they would 
have done so had it not been for the 
gallantry of the British and Egyptian 
Forces. That state of things produced 
great ferment in Egypt; and, as a con- 
sequence, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
though a Special Envoy sent there for 
another purpose, found that the bulk of 
his telegrams had to be devoted to the 
general condition of Egypt, and they 
were all charged for under the head of 
his Special Mission. There is another 
fact I should like to mention in justice 
to Sir H. Drummond Wolff. If the 
Committee will compare the expense of 
telegrams from Cairo for the quarter 
ending the 25th of March, 1885, and the 
quarter ending the 25th of June, 1885— 
with which Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment had nothing to do—with the ex- 
pense of telegrams from Cairo for the 
quarter ending the 25th of December, 
for which the late Government was re- 
sponsible, they will find that the tele- 
grams for those two previous quarters 
exceed by far the expense for the tele- 
grams for the quarter ending the 25th of 
December, for which the late Govern- 
ment were responsible. These are two 
facts which, I think, ought to commend 
themselves to the consideration of the 
Oommittee. Well, Sir, I confess that 
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when I saw the expenses that were being 
incurred in connection with this Mission 
I thought it very likely that some inquiry 
would be made in this House on the 
subject. I compared the expenses of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s Mission with 
those of many other Missions which pre- 
ceded it. I will not weary the Commit- 
tee by going through a list of these; but 
I will mention one, because it has been 
alluded to already—namely, that of the 
Earl of Dufferin, which is the nearest 
arallel to that of Sir H. Drummond 
olff. I will undertake to say that 
there is no more careful or conscientious 
public servant in the world than the 
Earl of Dufferin ; and I can say this with 
regard to his salary and expenses during 
his Mission to Cairo—that if you com- 
ag them, month by month, with Sir 
. Drummond Wolff's, I have reason to 
doubt whether those of the Earl of 
Dufferin will be exceeded by those of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff. I do not 
mean for one moment to suggest that 
the Earl of Dufferin spent one farthing 
more than he ought to have done. Iam 
certain, indeed, that he did not; but I 
hope the Committee will take this into 
consideration when sweeping charges 
of profuse expenditure are made against 
a public servant—I hope they will see 
that these charges cannot be justified by 
comparison with the expenditure of 
others in the same position. In justice 
to Sir H. Drummond Wolff, I am bound 
to say that there is a very great dif- 
ference between his Mission and that of 
the Earl of Dufferin. His Mission was, 
in fact, two Missions—to Constantinople 
and to Cairo—and he was brought into 
contact with two different Governments, 
and two different sets of officials and 
Corps Diplomatiques, thereby calling 
for a much larger amount of entertain- 
ment than if he had been brought into 
communication with one set of officials 
only. Then, there is another item which, 
for the purpose of comparison, must be 
borne in mind, and that is that the Earl 
of Dufferin was provided at Cairo with 
a Palace by the Khedive; whereas Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, both at Constanti- 
nople and at Cairo, has had to find hotel 
accommodation for himself, and the ex- 
pense of that is included here. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he has 
reason to believe that Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff’s expenses during January 
will be less than in the months pre- 
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ceding. Of course, they will. All the 
great expenses of the Mission have now 
been inourred—I will not say all the 
great expenses; but I have no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman is right 
in saying that the expenses during the 
next weeks of Sir H. Deommend Wolf's 
Mission to Cairo will not be as great as 
they have been. I have no doubt of 
that; but it does not follow in the least 
from it that the expenses of the pre- 
ceding weeks and months have been too 
great. I say, therefore, upon the 
ground of precedent there is nothing to 
complain of with respect to the expenses 
of this Mission. I shall be very glad 
indeed to assist the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in reducing the 
expenses of the Missions to Constanti- 
nople and to other places ; but it is not 
so easy to do, and I do not at present 
see any way in which these expenses can 
be curtailed. Now, I must say that, 
considering this was a peaceful Mission, 
that its object was a beneficent one, it is 
rather inconsistent in hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to taunt the late Government 
with either the policy or the expenses of 
the Mission. Gonsidering the way in 
which they, for four or five years, voted 
millions and millions of money without 
any good object, and without a murmur, 
I must say I think it is a little inconsis- 
tent to cavil at these expenses. If they 
were 10, 15, 20, or 100 times greater 
than they are likely to be, they would 
only be a drop in the ocean compared 
with the millions of money that had been 
squandered in Egypt of late. Under 
these circumstances, I trust the Commit- 
tee will assent to this Vote, not only on 
the ground that it is an economical Vote, 
but on the ground that it is an honest 
attempt to bring about a peaceful solu- 
tion of a question which has been for 
many years a cause of the deepest 
anxiety to every Government. 

Mr. DILLON: For my part, there is 
an item I object to much more than that 
for the expenses of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff’s Mission, and that is the item 
for telegrams, which, I presume, we may 
take as covering the telegrams in this 
Book on the Affairs of Egypt—which, 
by the way, is not a Blue Book, but a 
White Book. If we may take this—as 
I presume we may—as a fair specimen 
of the value we get for this enormous 
outlay, I do think the Committee ought 
to odminister @ lesson to the Govern- 
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ment in the only way that it is possible 
to do it for squandering money on such a 
monstrous monument of folly. If this 
debate had not already continued for a 
long time, I should have attempted to 
occupy the time of the Committee at 
length. If I did so now, I am afraid I 
should weary the patience of hon. Mem- 
bers and insure myself a bad hearing. 
But I do think I am justified in asking 
the Committee to listen to me for a short 
time, whilst I make a protest against 
this system of governing foreign coun- 
tries by telegram. This question, it 
seems to me, has been debated too 
much on the personal merits of Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff. The question whe- 
ther or not Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
gave too many expensive dinners is not 
the question raised by this Vote. The 
question raised is infinitely wider. We 
hear, for the first time since this miser- 
able Egyptian business commenced, the 
doctrine of evacuation preached. The 
two Front Benches used to agree in the 
doctrine of putting off indefinitely the 
question of evacuation ; but now we hear 
them saying that the sooner the British 
troops leave Egypt the better. We 
have learnt to be very sceptical about 
such statements, and we shall be so until 
we are informed that steps are being 
taken to put an end to this enormous 
expense and this monstrous system of 

verning Egypt by telegram. This 

ouse, I think, has a right to demand 
that the Government shall lay on the 
Table a full statement on the subject of 
their occupation of Egypt, of the ad- 
ministration of the country, and of how 
and by whom the expenses are paid. 
But, lest I should be out of Order if I 
pressed on that subject, I will for a few 
moments direct attention to some of the 
documents in this book of telegrams, the 
cost of which we are now asked to vote 
out of the National Exchequer. First 
of all, I would draw attention to certain 
telegrams dealing with an illustrious 
individual called the Sheikh el Mor- 
ghani. He was sent, at the suggestion 
of Sir Evelyn Baring, from Cairo to 
Suakin, in the expectation that he would 
use his great influence with the Mahom- 
medan tribes to induce them to abstain 
from attacks on Suakin. From certain 
telegrams sent home by Donald A. 
Cameron and Colonel Herbert Cherm- 
side, who represent the English Govern- 
ment at Suakin, it appears that they had 
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the highest ex ions of the result of 
the influence of this Sheikhel Morghani. 
One telegram says-— 

“Morghani in Cairo is very ine about 
being able to reconcile the tribes, but asks for 
time to effect it. The Sheikh went down to 
Suakin, and has, I am informed, remained 
there for a couple of months.” 

It is stated, though I do not find it 
in these valuable telegrams, that the 
Sheikh was convinced that he could dis- 
arm the hostility of the tribes, but 
only on condition of the withdrawal of 
the British troops. I suppose these 
Blue Books are always edited; but after 
careful study of it I am not able to find 
out any reference to this opinion of the 
Sheikh el Morghani. On the contrary, 
Mr. Cameron, speaking of this Sheikh, 
who, in a previous telegram, was men- 
tioned as a man of great influence with 
the Mahommedans in Egypt, but who, I 
am informed, subsequently declared that 
the Soudan could only be pacified on the 
withdrawal of the British troops, says— 

‘*The Cairo Sheikh is revered by the Natives 
of Suakin ; but his knowledge of local tribal 
politics is very limited. 

** He does not appear to have made any pro- 

gress in grasping the situation since last 
year.” 
I have received private information 
which makes me think I can read be- 
tween the lines, and makes it clear that 
this statement of Mr. Cameron as to the 
Sheikh Morghani failing to grasp the 
situation was prompted by Morghani’s 
expression of opinion that the only way 
to get peace in the Soudan was to with- 
draw the British troops. Mr. Cameron 
goes on to say— 

“TI met the other Morghani a few days 

ago.”’ 
And this man, it seems, from other tele- 
grams, must have been largely bribed 
or paid by the Government t+ undertake 
certain negotiations with Ras Alula, the 
General of the Abyssinian Forces. Mr. 
Cameron says, speaking of the other 
Morghani— 

‘* A serious, quiet man, who realizes the diffi- 
culties of the whole problem of the Eastern 
Soudan, the Sheikh of Daggah looks -— the 
Hadendowas as quite irreconcilable. Nothing 
but starvation here, and total defeat at the 
hands of the Abyssinians at Sanheit and Kas- 
sala will, he thinks, reduce them to submis- 
sion.” 

From that date the Sheikh Morghani of 
Cairo disappears from the despatches. 
and the Sheikh of Daggah— 
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“ His cousin, a younger man, who has passed 
all his life in the Hoclen, and whe has had a 
large personal experience of the Hadendowas,”’ 
appears as the trusted adviser of the 
British Forces. The Sheikh el Mor- 
ghani was sent to Oairo, and the change 
of air seems to have injured his health, 
for the poor man died at the end of a 
month. As I have read, it is stated in 
this somewhat long telegram of Mr. 
Donald A. Cameron that nothing but 
starvation and the Abyssinians will 
reduce the Hadendowas to submission. 
Two English cruisers are then sent down 
to intercept the supply of grain and 
other provisions received by these un- 
happy Natives from the Red Sea—to 
carry out this policy of starvation and 
extermination here set forth. So far 
as I can gather, this policy is in force at 
the present moment, and the Committee 
will be asked to vote a further large sum 
of money for Abyssinia, to pay for the 
services of Ras Alula and his Forces, 
whoare Ohristians, and therefore hateful 
to the Soudanese, who have been asked 
to come and destroy the Hadendowa 
Tribe. Is this diabolical system to be 
continued, when there is no object to be 
gained by it? Are these horrible as- 
saults that have been going on against 
the Arabs round Suakin for so long to 
be continued in the face of the declara- 
tion of the Government that they desire 
to withdraw Her Majesty’s troops from 
the Soudan? Is this system of starva- 
tion versus concession to be continued ? 
Is every method that the ingenuity of 
man can devise to be resorted to for the 
purpose of starving out these Haden- 
dowas, who have already suffered so 
much at the hands of the British? I 
think this opportunity should not be lost 
of asking the Government to give us a 
straightforward statement to the effect 
that pending the settlement of the 
Egyptian Question this wretched Arab 
Tribe shall not be pursued with a merei- 
less fury for which no reason can be ad- 
duced. I had an opportunity recently of 
talking to a British officer who had had 
a conversation with this Sheikh Mor- 
ghani, who was shipped off to Suakin 
by the British Government. This officer 
tells me that the Sheikh declares the 
Arabs put down their losses during the 
famous passage of the Egyptian troops 
round the wells and elsewhere at not 
less than 30,000 killed. These words 
are the words of the Sheikh Morghani 
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of Cairo ; but I have no doubt I should 
be under the mark if I said that the 
loss on the part of the Arabs in dead 
alone, since the British troops first set 
foot on tian soil, has been nearer 
150,000 than 100,000 men. How long 
is this to go on? Throughout these 
debates appeals have been made to the 
Government to say that pending the 
completion of their _— and until they 
are in a position to declare a rational and 
intelli ible policy of evacuation in Egypt 
they shall put a stop to this slaughter. 
Will they consider the desirability of 
withdrawing their soldiers from Sua- 
kin, the climate of which place has 
the deadliest effect upon British troops ? 
Our own men are experiencing the 
greatest torture in this unhealthy place; 
they are being decimated by idiot, 
and all for no earthly reason. Well, 
now, I want to say a few words upon 
another question which is raised by 
these telegrams, and that is the question 
of the so-called attempt to relieve the 
garrison of Kassala. The relief of Kas- 
sala is a question of some importance, 
and it bears closely upon the question 
whether we have got value for the 
£12,000 spent upon these telegrams. 
Many of the telegrams have reference 
to the arrangements which were being 
made, and the measures which were 
being taken by Colonel Chermside for 
the relief of Kassala. We have in the 
first part of the Blue Book the most 
confident telegrams from Colonel Cherm- 
side. He describes at great length the 
measures taken for the relief of the gar- 
rison, informs Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that Osman Digna is dead, and 
that the army of Ras Alula is advancing 
on Kassala, and also states the large 
sums paid to Ras Alula—I suppose out 
of the English Treasury—for the most 
scandalous enterprize of relieving Kas- 
sala. Then, after some time, spies began 
to come in, and the truth began to 
leak out about the relief of Kassala. 
We find that, instead of Kassala being 
in a position to be relieved on the very 
date in July, 1885, when all these mea- 
sures were being taken and large sums 
of money were being paid to Ras Alula, 
Osman Digna pV heen | Kassala, and he 
and his friends were drinking and 
shaking hands with the Governor; that 
at the very hour Ras Alula was leavin 

Abyssinia Osman Digna was engag 

in carrying from Kassala all the muni- 
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tions of war that were there. While 
these events were transpiring the Go- 
vernment were receiving long telegrams 
from Colonel Chermside, informing them 
that he had the utmost confidence that 
the garrison would be relieved. Am I 
not justified in saying that a more scan- 
dalous waste of money was never sanc- 
tioned by this Parliament? Besides, 
these telegrams only hold out the Bri- 
tish Government to ridicule over the 
whole world; and they do something 
worse than that—they show that we 
gave our sanction to the most horrible 
operations. What wasthe result? Ras 
Alula marched to the relief of Kassala ; 
but before he got there he was met by 
an army which came out of Kassala 
to fight him. There was a bloody battle, 
of which various accounts were tele- 
graphed, after which battle, both sides 

aving lost very many men, Ras Alula 
marched back to Abyssinia with the 
English money in his pocket. Then the 
latest news we have reads like some ex- 
traordinary story out of Zhe Arabian 
Nights. After all the long telegrams of 
the various arrangements made, and all 
the trouble that had been gone to to 
relieve this desperate garrison, I will 
read in a few moments the last news we 
were given of the garrison of Kassala. 
But, first of all, I must direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee to this one fact 
which is mentioned in a Report, for- 
warded by telegraph, of several eye- 
witnesses of the surrender of Kassala, 
related by Selim Agha. The Report 
was forwarded from Cairo to the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury by Mr. Egerton, and 
I think it is such as to make every 
Englishman thoroughly ashamed. These 
eye-witnesses say that— 

‘* When plunder was going on in Kassala 
Osman Di entered the town, before the re- 
laters left it, and he did put a stop to misdeeds 
and plunder, for his word was law.” 

This is the man on whose head an Eng- 
lish General set a high price some time 

, and yet we find from the statement 
of eye-witnesses that— 

** He put a stop to misdeeds and plunder, be- 
cause his word was law.”’ 

Now, the last news we have of Kassala 
is dated Cairo, December 21, 1885, and 
it is to this effect— 

“An officer who has just arrived in Cairo 
with his company from wah brings the 
news that Osman Digna had ordered the assas- 
sination of the Mudir of Kassala and his ser- 
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vant and two other Europeans. Osman Mor 


ghani, at Suakin, confirms this in 
about the Mudir’sdeath. The latest news from 
Kassala, brought by one Farag Agha Nini, who 
escaped with 59 men and three women, is to 
the effect that Osman Digna is still at Kassala, 
where he had established a reign of terror.” 
I have just read a telegram which shows 
that the moment Osman Di entered 
the town he put an end to the reign of 
terror. Anyone who studies these docu- 
ments will find considerable difficulty in 
reconciling them, or in conceiving what 
earthly object can be gained by forward- 
ing them by telegraph instead of sending 
them by the penny post, which, I think, 
is a means of transit quite rapid enough 
for such documents. There is just one 
other point to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the Government. In a tele- 
gram from Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley 
to Sir H. Drummond Wolff, dated Wady 
Halfa, December 12, 1885, it is said— 
‘* Obstacles have been found on the railway 
between Halfa and Gemai, placed there, un- 
doubtedly, by the villagers. General Grenfell 
having issued a Proclamation warning the 
Sheikhs of all villages that they were respon- 
sible for the railway in their Bee Nate thee 0 the 
Sheikh of Gemai was accordingly punished.” 
I want to know what punishment was 
inflicted? There is not a single word in 
the telegram to indicate whether there 
was any evidence that the Sheikh of 
Gemai was cognizant of the obstruction 
placed on therailway. There is nothing 
to show that he was placed on trial, or 
that he got any kind of trial, and yet, 
under the orders of a British officer, he 
was punished. I think the Government 
ought to inform the Committee what 
unishment was inflicted on this Sheikh, 
y whose command he was punished, 
and whether he received any trial at 
all. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 98; 
Noes 185: Majority 87.—(Div. List, 
No. 12.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£69,210, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the C e which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1886, for certain connected 
with the Orange River Territory, the Transvaal, 
Zululand, Bechuanaland, the Island of St. 
Helena, and the High Commissioner for South 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (Mr. Os- 
BORNE Morean): This is a very large 
Vote, and I think it is due to the 
Committee that there should be some 
explanation of it. The Vote has refer- 
ence to the affairs of Bechuanaland and 
Stellaland, and to the Angra Pequena 
Commission. The original Estimate of 
the cost of the administration of Bechu- 
analand was only £30,000; but, at the 
time that Estimate was formed, it was 
generally believed that Bechuanaland 
would be incorporated with the Cape 
Colony. The sum of £30,000, under 
these circumstances, was thought quite 
sufficient for the administration of the 
territory. The matter came before the 
responsible Advisers of Sir Hercules 
Robinson in July, 1885, and they 
offered to take over the territory upon 
terms which were practically prohibi- 
tory. It really came to this—that the 
Cape Colony declined to take over 
Bechuanaland, except upon the pay- 
ment down by the Imperial Government 
of £50,000 ; and then they insisted that 
the safety of the country should be se- 
cured by means of mounted police, who 
should be under the control of the Cape 
Colony, but paid by the Imperial Go- 
vernment. The late Government declined 
those terms, and from the Ist of Sep- 
tember last the territory of Bechuana- 
land had been administered by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, not as part of Cape 
Colony, but as a Crown Colony. Under 
these circumstances, it became necessary 
to provide for the security as weli as 
for the administration of the territory ; 
and for that purpose it was suggested by 
Sir Hercules Robinson that a mounted 
police force of about 500 men should be 
raised, and that the sum of £10,000 
should be set apart for the civil adminis- 
tration of the Golony. The result was 
that a mounted police force of 500 men 
was raised, and a small civil establish- 
ment created; and the cost of these, 
together with certain other expenses 
incurred in the renewal of telegraph 
posts which had been set up by Sir 
Charles Warren, and the erection of 
public buildings, and the extension of 
the Land Commission, to which I re- 
ferred the other day in answer to a 
Question put to me by the hon. Gentle- 
tleman the Member for the City of 
London (Sir Robert Fowler), brought 
the sum required to £75,000. If it 
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is desired I can give the Committee the 
exact figures. For the mounted police 
and the civil establishment about 
£60,000 is required; for the renewal 
of the telegraph posts something like 
£7,000; for public buildings and gaols 
£6,000; for the Land Commission, 
which has been conducted under Mr. 
Justice Shepherd and two Assistant 
Commissioners, and which I am in- 
formed has worked exceedingly well, 
£2,000, making in all £75,000; but 
from thatthere is to bededucted £15,000, 
the saving on the original Estimate, thus 
reducing the total to £60,000, the sum 
now asked for in respect to Bechuana- 
land. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the military operations in 
that territory, which have now ceased, 
would, if continued, have cost the coun- 
try between £200,000 and £300,000 
a-year. I believe it will be found that 
in time the expenses of the Colony, 
even supposing it remains a Orown 
Colony, and is not taken over by the 
Government of the Cape, will diminish, 
and we have reason to hope that cer- 
tain assets will be found remunera- 
tive. Then, with regard to Stella- 
land. Stellaland, as the Committee 
knows, is the Southern portion of the 
territory of Bechuanaland; and the 
Boers, who established a sort of in- 
choate Government, therein incurred 
certain liabilities which our Govern- 
ment took over, consisting principally 
of salaries of members of the Bestoor, 
a sort of Executive Council, and ‘‘ good 
fors,” or promises to pay, which are 
roughly estimated at £8,000. But while 
it is necessary now to 7p down £8,000 in 
respect of Stellaiand, I am in great hopes 
that the greater part of that sum will 
be repaid by means of assets, which we 
have also taken over, including, amongst 
other things, certain debts due from a 
large number of individuals. We hope 
that in time these assets will bring 
in something like £6,500, so that ulti- 
mately not more than £1,500 will have 
to be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer 
for Stellaland. So much for Bechuana- 
land and Stellaland. With regard to 
the third item, for the Angra Pequena 
Commission, the Oommittee knows 
how that liability has arisen. The Ger- 
man Government took over a very large 
tract of territory called Damaraland, on 
the South-West Coast of Africa. We 
have retained a small portion of this 
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territory, and it became necessary to 
consider the claims of certain Germans 
and English subjects to the land thus 
dealt with. A Commission was ap- 
pointed by the two Governments to 
ascertain how far the claims were valid. 
The expenses of the Commission have 
been divided between the two Govern- 
ments, and we are called upon to pay 
the salary of the British Commissioner, 
and the moiety of certain other charges, 
amounting together to £1,210. It will 
be seen that all these items together 
make up the sum we now ask for— 
namely, £69,210. 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL: Mr. Court- 
ney, I venture to call the attention of 
this Committee to the affairs of Bechua- 
naland, for the reason that I have very 
recently been in Bechuanaland, and 
been in most parts of it. There is one 
other hon. Member of the House who 
has also recently been in Bechuanaland, 
and that is my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Holderness Division of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Bethell). If 
I may venture to do so, I would congratu- 
late the Committee on the very brief 
and explicit statement the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) has made. But in spite of that 
statement I must ask for further infor- 
mation before I can conscientiously 
agree to this Vote. I desire further 
information, because, to my mind, this 
Vote, though it deals with Bechuana- 
land, involves the whole policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in South Africa. 
While I do not on this occasion call for a 
declaration oftheir policy in South Africa, 
I think it is right the Government should 
give us some distinct idea of the gene- 
ral course they intend to pursue. The 
question is one that is agitating a great 
many interests, not only in this country, 
but in South Africa. I have myself had 
letters from Natal and Cape Town 
asking what is to come of the change of 
Government in England? The mer- 
chants there are greatly interested in 
the markets in Bechuanaland ; and I 
believe that the traders, no less than the 
Heads of the Government in the Trans- 
vaal, are equally interested in the same 
great question. I wish for further in- 
formation on two specific points. One 
is in relation to the sum of £60,000. 
When the administration of Bechuana- 
land was placed on its present footing, 
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I believe the proposal of Sir Hercules 
Robinson was that in the first year the 
Imperial Revenue should contribute 
£130,000; in the second year, £52,000; 
and in the third year, £25,000 ; so that, 
in passing this Vote, the Committee 
must remember that the Vote will be 
repeated next year and the year after, 
though to a smaller amount. Is this 
£60,000 to be considered as part of that 
scheme which Sir Hercules Robinson 
oe caret and which, I believe, Her 

ajesty’s Government adopted in prin- 
ciple, if not in all its details? Secondly, 
I desire to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have determined that this 
advance of money to pay the extra ex- 
penses in Bechuanaland is to come under 
any system whatever of repayment? In 
accordance with the advice or suggestion 
of Sir Charles Warren, who, I believe, 
had in view the repayment of these extra 
expenses from the resources of Bechu- 
analand when the country had been 
fully developed by the Imperial Ad- 
ministration. And, thirdly, I am desirous 
of ascertaining what are the assets of 
the late Government in Stellaland on 
which Her Majesty’s Government rely 
to repay the advance of £8,000. In the 
next place, I hope the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Under Secretary 
will be able to inform the Committee 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
formulated some definite policy. It 
will be within the recollection of all 
hon. Members of the Committee that 
upwards of £20,000,000 of English 
money has been buried in South Africa 
since we took over the country. Her 
Majesty’s Government are entirely 
responsible for the Expedition to 
Bechuanaland, for the declaration of 
the Protectorate over a great extent of 
the African interior, and also for the 
administration of that portion of Bechu- 
analand which is now somewhat in the 
position of a provisional Crown Colony. 
The cost of the Bechuanaland annexa- 
tion will very closely approach £1,000,000 
sterling, and will have to be paid out of 
the pockets of the English taxpayer, who, 
as I have already said, has already sunk 
£20,000,000 sterling in South Africa. I 
do not think this Committee is justified 
in allowing any more money to be spent 
in the country without being assured 
that those who are responsible for the 
appropriation of the money will declare 
they do not intend to sink this fresh 
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money without obtaining some good, 
true, and adequate return. Referring 
to the Land Commission in Stellaland, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) said he under- 
stood that the Commission was working 
very satisfactorily. I am very glad to 
hear this, because, through the news- 
papers and other sources, most sinister 
rumours have reached England about 
this Land Commission. We have heard 
that members of the Executive Council 
in Stellaland were imprisoned for con- 
tempt of the Land Commission, and we 
have also heard that the Secretary to the 
Land Commission, Lieutenant Hayes of 
the Royal Engineers, a most experienced, 
clear-headed, and independent man with 
whom I have worked, has resigned his 
office because he cannot approve of the 
dealings of the Commission. I hope 
both these rumours are not true, for 
otherwise the statement of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the Land 
Commission is working very satisfac- 
torily will be directly contradicted by 
facts. Now, I hope the Committee will 
remember that in dealing with Bechu- 
analand they are dealing with a central 
district in South Africa, in which is in- 
volved the trade, prosperity, and the 
peace, not only of the Transvaal, but of 
Natal and of the Cape Colony ; that Eng- 
lish merchants are looking for new 
markets not only in Bechuanaland itself, 
where it is estimated that a market in 
British manufactured goods to the value 
of £1,000,000 sterling may exist; and 
that Bechuanaland is a high tableland 
running up the centre of Africa, forming 
a healthy trade route to the interior, 
and as such is a rival to the German 
and Portuguese routes, or even to that 
great enterprize Europe is now sup- 
porting, the formation of a State up the 
Congo River. Bechuanaland may also 
become—and I hope it may—the scene of 
some of those schemes of emigration to 
which so many in this city and in this 
country are looking to relieve the re- 
dundaney of the population. I there- 
fore maintain that this question is of 
wider importance than it appears at first 
sight from the smaliness of the sum in- 
volved. Before I sit down I may ask 
the Committee to bear with me while I 
point out that Bechuanaland was the 
scene of the great missionary efforts of 
that great missionary—Dr. Livingstone, 
and that it is inhabited by Native races 
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who, for a long time, have been under 
the care of English humanity. I trust 
that in all our dealings with Bechuana- 
land we shall remember that we havea 
duty to perform to these Natives. Now, 
Sir, ramours have come to England that 
in several ways the interests of the Na- 
tives are not being cared for as they 
ought to be; I allude especially to the 
rumour that the garden lands belong- 
ing to the loyal tribe of Montsioa have 
been appropriated. I hope the rumour 
is not true. I trust, also, that it is not 
true that a canteen for the sale of liquor 
has been established. One of the most 
distinguishing features of the Chiefs in 
Bechuanaland is their great desire that 
the sale of liquor shall be prohibited in 
their dominions. We have practically 
made ourselves responsible for these 
great Native areas, and I hope it is not 
true that we have allowed the liquor 
traffic to be established upon them. I 
have endeavoured to show, from the 
point of view of our fellow-countrymen 
in South Africa, from the point of view 
of merchants in England, and in the in- 
terest of our duty to the Natives and to 
civilization, that we should be very care- 
ful what we doin Bechuanaland ; that it 
is the duty of this House to watch care- 
fully all expenditure, not, indeed, to cur- 
tail its amount, but to see it is applied 
in the interests of justice and progress. 
Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: I have 
listened with considerable interest to 
the able and interesting speech of the 
hon. Member for the Kirkdale Divi- 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. Baden-Powell), 
whois probably better acquainted with the 
Bechuanaland Question than any other 
person in England, and I will endeavour 
to reply to him. I do not think that a 
Vote of this kind affords a convenient 
opportunity for the discussion of the 
whole policy of the Government in re- 
gard to Bechuanaland; but I will en- 
deavour to answer the questions which 
have been put aswellas Ican. With 
regard to the liquor traffic, I explained, 
in an answer which I gave to the hon. 
Member for the City of London (Sir 
Robert Fowler) the other day, that under 
the regulations for the government of 
Bechuanaland the sale of spirits and 
wines to Nativesissirictly prohibited, and 
I believe that injunction is being acted 
upon. In regard to the land of the Na- 
tives, I mentioned also, on another occa- 
sion, that the instructions which were 
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given by Sir Hercules Robinson to Mr. 
Shippard, the Chief of the Land Commis- 
sion, were specially directed to make pro- 
vision for guarding the land of the Na- 
tives. With reference to this sum of 
£60,000 that we now ask for in regard 
to Bechuanaland, the hon. Member 
asked whether it was part of the scheme 
proposed by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and I would refer him to page 44 of the 
Blue Book, containing ‘‘ Further Cor- 
respondence,” published in August last. 
In a full and exhaustive despatch which 
will be found there, Sir Hercules Robin- 
son stated exactly what the probable cost 
of the occupation of the country would be. 
Of course, it is a very difficult matter, 
and necessarily a speculative one, to 
ascertain the assets of a country like 
this. But Sir Hercules Robinson anti- 
cipates that by the end of the third or 
the fourth year the Expenditure will be 
greatly reduced and the Revenue in- 
creased ; and we are in hopes that by 
that time we may get such an income 
as will render this Vote unnecessary. 
We hope, also, that some part of the 
advance to Stellaland will be recovered. 
The hon. Member put one or two ques- 
tions with regard to the imprisonment 
of members of the Native tribes. Well, 
I believe the facts are these—that there 
had been some disturbances, and Mr. 
Shippard has acted, as far as I can 
learn, with the greatest possible justice 
and firmness; and I do not apprehend 
that the disturbances will culminate in 
anything serious. It appears to me 
that it is rather too much to call for a 
statement of the whole policy of the 
Government in this matter, seeing 
they have been in Office only a fort- 
night, and have only just had time to 
look around them. But I can say this 
generally—that we shall endeavour to 
maintain that continuity of policy be- 
tween ourselves and our Predecessors 
which is so necessary in Colonial mat- 
ters. In a word, we have got this coun- 
try, and we must make the best of it, 
and I think that we are making the 
best of it. No doubt, the sum asked 
for is a large one; but, looking at the 
prospective advantages and the difficul- 
ties we were in, I hope it will not be 
regarded as excessive. Meantime, the 
Government will endeavour, as far as 
they can, to reduce the expenditure, 
and, at the same time, to conduct the 
government of the country in such a 
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way as to protect the Natives, and also, 
as far as we can, to promote the general 
prosperity of the whole population. 

Str JOHN GORST: I quite agree 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that this is a very inconvenient 
occasion for the discussion of the affairs 
of South Africa; but, unfortunately, it 
is very likely that it will be the only 
occasion this Session. For several years 
past this subject has been discussed on 
the Supplementary Estimates, because 
they afford the opportunity for at least 
a conversation; but the main Vote for 
South Africa, on which this discussion 
ought to have been raised, is usually 
taken at the end of July or the begin- 
ning of August, when all the Members 
have gone out of town. Therefore, I 
think the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Baden-Powell) was quite justified 
in taking advantage of this occasion to 
state his views upon the subject. Tho 
discussion is made more inconvenient 
than it need have been, because the 
Committee are not in possession of re- 
cent Papers which were laid on the Table 
by the late Government, and which 
might have been distributed if a little 
expedition had been used in the printing 
office. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman appears to have perused certain 
regulations for the government of this 
new Orown Colony, and I think that 
they might have been laid before the 
Committee. In regard to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, I do hope that the 
Government will be very careful. I am 
not very much re-assured by the descrip- 
tion of the regulations which the right 
hon. and learned Member has just given. 
I understand that the regulations admit 
of the free importation of intoxicating 
liquors, and only prohibit the sale of 
them to the Natives—they are only to 
be sold to White people. Everybody 
knows, however, how that regulation 
ean be evaded. If you once let the 
liquors in, it is impossible to enforce a 
law to keep them away from the Natives, 
if the sale of them to the White man is 

ermitted. In former days there was a 
aw of that kind in New Zealand; and 
how was it evaded? When a Native 
wanted to get drunk he sent a low 
White man, who bought the liquor for 
him, and then got drunk upon it. It 
was not sold by the publicans to the Na- 
tive, but reached him through the 
White man; and so the law was evaded. 
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It would be useless to press the Govern- 
ment for a statement of policy ; for here 
we are in the middle of an important 
debate, and, as usual, there is no Cabi- 
net Minister present. I have noticed the 
same thing before, during the last Go- 
vernment but one. Whenever import- 
ant questions eame on during the dinner 
hour no Cabinet Minister was present to 
give information and guidance to the 
House. I should like to make one ob- 
servation with regard to their policy, 
and that is that this cannot be a matter 
which is quite new to them. This forma- 
tion of a Crown Colony was the policy 
of the former Liberal Government, and 
was begun in the early part of 1885, 
and was carried to a successful issue 
before the last Government came into 
Office, who only carried out the policy 
of their Predecessors. The present Go- 
vernment maintain the continuity of 
South African policy ; and therefore it is 
not so unreasonable to ask for a decla- 
ration of their intentions. There is one 
fact, however, which is without doubt, 
and to which my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Baden-Powell) 
bears testimony, although it does not 
require even a knowledge of the internal 
affairs of Bechuanaland to appreciate it ; 
and that is that nothing can be more 
important to the country than that there 
should be confidence in the fixity of the 
policy of the Government. If the Go- 
vernment is going to get tired of their 
experiment in six months’ time, and aban- 
don the country again to anarchy, people 
could not be expected to settle there. 
Nothing can portend more to the satis- 
factory settlement of all the difficulties 
of the place than a declaration that the 
Government mean to stay there. If 
such a policy is believed in by the people 
of the Cape Colony, by the inhabitants 
of Bechuanaland, and by the Boers of 
the Transvaa!, the confidence which it 
will give will tend more than anything 
else to solve our difficulties. Hitherto 
the great difficulty has been that no one 
believed that we had any fixity of pur- 
pose—a policy has been begun one year 
and discontinued the next ; but if the Go- 
vernment will only make up their minds 
to one continuous policy our difficulties 
in South Africa will rapidly disappear. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (Mr. Osborne Morgan) has been 
only a fortnight in Office ; but he repre- 
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sents the Government which sent the 
Expedition to Bechuanaland, and it is 
much to be regretted that he is not now 
in a position to give any indication of a 
policy. It may be right or wrong to 
establish a British Dominion in South 
Africa ; but we should have some fixed 
policy, and not go on drifting as 
we have done from day to day, with 
nothing but a policy of the expe- 
diency of the moment. For myself, 
I have always inclined to maintain 
our dominion in South Africa; for I 
heartily agree in—and I have often ex- 
pressed the same view — the opinion 
I was delighted to hear from the 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford), that in time of 
difficulties and trouble our true route to 
India is not by Egypt, but by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Therefore, I 
should have been very glad if the Go- 
vernment could have seen their way to 
say what are their intentions in South 
Africa. I want to learn why we have 
established this particular Dominion in 
South Africa, and to know what we 
really intend there? Is it for ourselves, 
or is it for the Natives, or is it to make 
it over to the Cape Colony? It has 
already cost us £1,000,000 or £1,200,000, 
and I naturally want to know what we 
are to get for our money? One thing I 
do protest against, and that is the prac- 
tice which has been too often followed 
of allowing the Cape Colony to take 
what suits them, and cast upon us terri- 
tory that is unprofitable, disagreeable, 
or difficult to be managed. We know 
that a main justification for this annexa- 
tion is the so-called trade route to the 
interior of Africa. I have been pretty 
incredulous about that for some time; 
but this is certain—that if there is any- 
thing in it at all, it is for the benefit of 
the Cape Colony. As I understand, 
we are in this position, we are to pay 
the expense—to pay the piper—while 
the Cape Colony is to levy the Customs 
on this trade for their own benefit. 
While I have always rather favoured a 
British Crown Colony in Native terri- 
tory in South Africa, I never could 
understand why we should neglect Zulu- 
land, and try to get rid of the great 
Native territory,in Natal which, with 
the Transkei, would have made a 
great avd beneficial Crown Oolony 
within reach of the sea, and why we 
should go hunting in the interior of 
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Africa for this Dominion of Bechuana- 
land, where we are cut off from the sea 
by the Cape Colony, and are at their 
mercy both financially and politically. 
If there are reasons for taking Bechu- 
analand, let us, at least, have a set- 
tled plan. Let us look the matter in 
the face, and realize our responsibilities, 
not only for this great territory, not 
even for the existing Protectorate, but 
also for our relations with the great ter- 
ritories beyond, which are inextricably 
connected with Bechunaland. Then, if 
we are to take this territory, we must 
make up our minds really to protect the 
Natives, and not, as has so often been 
the case, to take territory on the pretext 
of protecting the Natives, and then 
make them over to anyone who will 
take it. In that connection I would 
especially advert to the liquor traffic. 
I quite agree that it is a farce to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to the Natives, if we still recognize the 
inalienable right of the White man and 
Christian to get drunk. If we would 
really protect the Native, we must screw 
up our courage for once to the sticking 

int of the prohibition which the 
Natives themselves desire. It is a miser- 
able cowardice of successive Govern- 
ments not to do so. In conclusion, I 
must express the belief that wherever 
we establish a great British Dominion 
in a territory thickly populated by 
Natives in South Africa we must do so 
on what I may call Indian principles— 
giving complete protection to the Na- 
tives, and only justice—not dominion— 
to the Whites. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: I am sure 
that I shall express the sentiments of 
every Member on each side of the House 
who was a Member of the last Parlia- 
ment, when I say that I deeply regret 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) on such an occasion as this. 
Every hon. Member who has been in 
the habit of taking part in debates upon 
South African matters in this House 
knows the eloquent address and know- 
ledge which my right hon. Friend has 
contributed to these debates. My hon. 
and learned Friend the late Solicitor 
General (Sir John Gorst) alluded to the 
fact that the Front Bench opposite is not 
occupied by any Oabinet Minister; but 
I may say that when my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford was 
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in this House, and it was known that he 
intended to speak upon South African 
matters, both Front Benches used to be 
well filled by those prepared to take part 
in the debate. For my own part, I 
think that with every word which has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), as far as I 
have been able to gather, I am able to 
concur. I quite concur with him as to 
the great importance of our South 
African Colonies to this Empire. We 
must all see the importance and neces- 
sity of doing all in our power to bind 
together by every tie the different parts 
of Her Majesty’s Dominicns. The hon. 
Member has alluded to the question of 
the liquor traffic in Bechuanaland; and 
that is a question which applies also to 
other parts of our South African Posses- 
sions, and particularly to the district in 
regard to which we have had Papers 
laid upon the Table. I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Baden - Powell) was right in calling 
attention to this matter; and he certainly 
speaks with an experience which is un- 
equalled by that of any other Member in 
this House. We must all feel that when 
drink is a curse to Europeans it must 
be a still greater curse to these Natives. 
I do hope that as regards the Cape 
Colonies Her Majesty’s Government 
will use their influence with the Cape 
Legislature to put a stop to drunken- 
ness, and that they will put their foot 
down in the matter in regard to all our 
Crown Colonies. There is no doubt that 
an impression became prevalent among 
the Natives in many parts that every- 
thing was not done to promote their well- 
being. I wish to call attention to the 
resignation of Lieutenant Hayes. Of 
course, my information is not official 
information ; but it is this—that Lieu- 
tenant Hayes resigned his appointment 
because he considered that the Natives 
were unjustly treated, and because he 
would not see their garden plots taken 
away from them. That is the in- 
formation that has come to me; but 
I hope that when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan) receives his official 
news he will be able to say that 
what I have stated is not correct. 
I think that Mr. Shippard is a most 
admirable public servant; but if my 
information is correct, it is a matter 
which deserves the very careful inquiry 
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of Earl Granville. We must feel that 
it is important that those who go to this 
country must go there with a full desire 
to do justice to all classes of the popu- 
lation; and I deeply deplore that a 
gentleman who is anxious to do justice 
to the Natives, whether for the reasons 
I have mentioned or for any other 

. reason, has thought it his duty to resign 
his position in the country. I will not 
detain the Committee; but I shall be 
glad to receive some satisfactory infor- 
mation on these points. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR: Sir, I do not in- 
tend to detain the Committee many 
minutes, because much that I felt dis- 
posed to say has been already said by 
hon. Members in the course of the dis- 
cussion, especially with regard to con- 
tinuity in our South African policy. I 
believe that from the time of the com- 
mencement of the Zulu War—which I 
believe to have been one of the most 
unjustifiable wars this country ever un- 
dertook—the policy we have pursued 
with regard to South Africa has been 
injurious to the Natives of that country. 
In this respect I believe that both 
Parties have been to blame, and that 
had a different policy been followed 
much of the expense which has been in- 
curred might have been avoided. I 
think, therefore, with regard to the 
future, that two or three points should 
be kept in view. In the first place, I 
hope that Bechuanaland will remain for 
a long time to come under the direct 
authority of the Crown, as I am of opi- 
nion that any change would be certain 
to unsettle the minds of the Natives, 
and make them distrustful of the inten- 
tions of their White neighbours. And, 
Sir, I would point out that this course is 
rendered necessary on the ground of 
good faith, because the cession of their 
country by the Natives was made, not to 
the Cape Colony, but to the Queen. I 
say it is impossible that the Natives of 
Bechuanaland, or their friends in this 
country, can have faith in the Administra- 
tion of the Cape Colony, which has lately 
forced a considerable number of indus- 
trious Native cultivators out of the Grey 
Glen district, in which they had for years 
been peacefully settled, and also licensed 
the sale of liquors, in spite of earnest 
remonstrances to the contrary. I say 
that we cannot trust the Boers, after 
their treatment of Massowa and the in- 
humanity they have shown in the treat- 
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ment of the Natives. I wish also toadd 
afew words with regard to the trade 
route which has been alluded to. Doubt- 
less, it would have been more satisfacto 
had this been entirely under our control, 
instead of under the control of the Cape 
Government ; but we must bear in mind 
that the Cape is a British Colony; that 
we send large quantities of British goods 
there ; and that we derive great advan- 
tage from that route. I fear that many 
persons in this country have but a small 
idea of the extent and value of our trade 
with the Cape and South Africa. I once 
heard that venerable missionary, Dr. 
Moffat, state, at a public meeting, that 
when he first went to Bechuanaland 
there was not £10 worth of British 
goods sold in the Colony; but that be- 
fore he left hundreds of thousands of 
pounds’ worth were sold. I regret to 
say that much of the civilizing and 
Christianizing good that was accom- 
plished in the country has been injured 
or destroyed by the vacillating policy 
which we have pursued ; and I sincerely 
hope that we shall now carry out a con- 
sistent policy with regard to it. I am 
glad to hear what has been said on the 
subject of restricting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, although I agree 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the City of London (Sir Robert Fowler) 
that more should be done ix that direc- 
tion. I have heard, on good authority, 
of the injurious effects of drinking on 
many of the Native Chiefs, and that it 
rendered them quite unfit to discharge 
their duties. I also share in the regret 
which has been expressed that we have 
not established a Protectorate over Zulu- 
land. We have waged a most unjust 
and iniquitous war with the Zulus; we 
have disarmed them, broken up their 
country, and left them helpless. I will 
not, however, dwell longer on that 
question, as it would be out of Order to 
do so; but I again express a hope that 
we shall adopt and adhere to a decided 
policy with regard to South Africa. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, every 
speaker in the discussion upon the Vote 
has congratulated the Government upon 
thisland-grabbing in South Africa. Now, 
I am sorry to disturb this happy family ; 
but I hold so strong a view upon this 
system we pursue in South Africa that 
I shall move that the Vote be reduced 
by the sum of £°8,900. We began this 
evening with a discussion about the con- 
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tinuity of our policy. Well, Sir, what 
has been our policy and the continuity 
of our policy in South Africa? Why, 
everyone knows that, under one pre- 
text or another, the Ministers of the day 
have always come into this House ask- 
ing us to pay for some absurd war or 
for some ridiculous annexation. At one 
moment we are fighting for a country ; 
at another moment we are fighting 
against it. At one moment we annex a 
country; and at another, feeling that we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves for 
fighting, give back the country alto- 
gether. fn all probability, when we 
have spent large sums of money on 
Bechuanaland and Stellaland, we shall 
give them back, too. But what have 
been alleged as the reasons that this 
annexation should be made? We are 
told about the advantages of trade. 
The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
M‘Arthur) said that a respectable mis- 
sionary had stated that at the time when 
he first went out to the country there 
was not £10 worth of British goods sent 
there, but that now there are hundreds 
of thousands of pounds’ worth imported. 
I asked the hon. Member how much, 
but he did not say how much; and my 
own belief is that the maximum value 
of British goods sent to Bechuanaland 
and Stellaland is no more than £2,000. 
I pity the unfortunate Natives, if out of 
such a trade as that the merchants are 
to make this £69,210 which we are now 
called upon to pay. Why, Sir, all these 
transactions in South Africa are a clear 
and absolute loss to us. We have already 
lost £1,000,000 in sending troops there ; 
and now we are actually called on to pay 
£68,000 for administration besides; and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
says that hesincerely hopesthat it will not 
be so much next year, although our ex- 
perience makes us believe that it will 
probably be a great deal more. But, 
Sir, other reasons have been assigned 
for this annexation. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the City of London (Sir 
Robert Fowler), I think, said that we 
had the greatest interest in the country, 
as being on the route to India. Why, 
Sir, how far is Bechuanaland from Cape 
Town? About 800 miles. We might 
as well talk of retaining Gibraltar by 
taking a town in the middle of France. 
Then it is said that by annexing it we 
are opening up the route into the in- 
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terior of the country. Where is the 
route to go when it is opened? Into 
the bush, I suppose. And who will go 
by that route? I will tell the Commit- 
tee. First, the missionary will go—by 
all means let him go—but who will 
follow? Why, an English Army will 
go by that route to protect the mis- 
sionary; and this, Sir, is what you 
always have with these missionaries, 
meddling and muddling wherever they 
can, instead of preaching the missioa 
of peace. We are told that one of the 
reasons why we should go there is be- 
cause we ought to prevent these people 
from getting drunk. As I understand 
from this debate, there was very little 
drinking among the Natives before we 
went there; but since that time it ap- 
pears that the Chiefs have got so drunk 
that they cannot attend to their affairs, 
and, no doubt, the rest of the people 
profited by theirexample. We are told 
that we ought to make an effort to sur- 
round the country with a cordon of 
troops to keep out liquor. Do hon. Gen- 
tlemen know that there is a certain 
amount of liquor sold in this country ? 
Are hon. Gentlemen aware that in this 
Metropolis almost every tenth house is 
a public-house? If we are to look after 
people who get drunk, I do not see the 
necessity of going to the middle of 
Africa for the purpose, until, at any 
rate, we have endeavoured to put a stop 
to drunkenness here. How is the Re- 
venue of this country largely raised but 
by the Government encouraging drink- 
ing and taxing drink? Sir, I think of 
all absurdities the philanthropic argu- 
ment which has been raised by Gentle- 
men who have a little trade with the 
Cape is the most ridiculous of any that 
can be urged in favour of this annexa- 
tion. We took the Transvaal, and we 
gave it back to the Boers. Well, this 
Bechuanaland is a Province of the 
Transvaal. [‘‘No, no!”] I say it is. 
This is denied, I know; but it is re- 
garded in South Africa as a Province of 
the Transvaal. [‘No, no!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen say ‘‘ No.” Well, it shall not 
be a Province of the Transvaal. After 
we had given back the Transvaal, a 
number of European squatters, a de- 
tachment of the Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men, and a number of deserters, went 
there and begun quarrelling and fight- 
ing; immediately we must interfere, 
and we went there. Why, I ask, did 
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we go there? Was it for the squatters ; 
was it to prevent the Natives getting 
drunk ; was it for the route into the 
interior, or for the purpose of main- 
taining our sea route to India? Let us 
have one good valid reason, instead of 
all these hopes and rejoicings that come 
from hon. Gentlemen, and which amount 
to nothing. For my own part, I am 
sorry that I ever voted one single shil- 
ling to be spent in South Africa. We 
have been told by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the City of London (Sir 
Robert Fowler) that we should draw 
closer the bonds which unite us with 
our Colonies. But how? By establish- 
ing a new Colony in opposition to the 
Colony established at the Cape? Does 
anyone imagine that by such a course 
we shall draw the Cape Colony nearer 
to us? If the Cape Colony wants to 
annex Bechuanaland, let them do so by 
all means; but why we are called upon 
year after year to pay for this absurd, 
idle, and I must say wicked annexation, 
I cannot understand. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,210, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
tbe Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1886, for certain Charges connected 
with the Orange River Territory, the Trans- 
vaal, Zululand, Bechuanaland, the Island of St. 
Helena, and the High Commissioner for South 
Africa.’’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. GILES: Sir, the view of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), who assesses the value of 
our trade with the Colony at something 
like £2,000, savours to me very much 
of the doctrine, ‘‘ Perish India, perish 
our Colonies.” Being indirectly con- 
nected with South Africa, I am in a 
position to state that the trade done 
with the Colony is of immense value to 
us. When hon. Members talk of the 
route to India being through Bechuana- 
land, that, of course, is beside the ques- 
tion; but the trade route into the in- 
terior is through Bechuanaland, and 
experience has shown that the farther 
we get into the interior of South Africa 
the better is the country; and if we 
give up that route, we shall, in my 
opinion, sacrifice one of the greatest 
advantages of the country. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen will remember that not long ago 
there came from South Africa a Rane 
diamond, a diamond so rich and rare 
that it required a syndicate to purchase 
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it; and I have the greatest hope, from 
my correspondence with the country of 
the successful development of gold fields. 
Are we going tothrow away these chances 
for the purpose of saving £68,000? 
With regard to the liquor trade, I am 
able to say that this is a most iniquitous 
traffic, so far as the Natives are con- 
cerned, and the sooner it is stopped the 
better. It is to the interest of this 
country that we should have the com- 
mand of this route into the interior as a 
means of improving our trade relations 
with Central Africa. 

Mr. RATHBONE: Sir, I should like 
to know how much the taxpayers of the 
country will profit by the large diamond 
which the hon. Member described as 
the fruit of this charge? I must say 
that the only time when I feel ashamed 
of the class to which I belong is 
when I hear these aggressions justified 
on the ground that they bring money 
into the pockets of traders. We have 
had one fallacy shown up to-day; we 
have heard that, after all this talk of 
going to Egypt in order to maintain 
the route to India, we have committed 
an immense blunder and an immense 
crime. And yet, Sir, it is actually pro- 
posed that we should take possession of 
Bechuanaland in order to obtain a route 
vid the Cape to India. I do not wish 
to go into that subject; but just allow 
me to point out the absurdity of 
going into these annexations in order 
to improve the trade of the country. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicester (Mr. M‘Arthur) said just now 
that we had sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds’ worth of goods to this 
place; but, Sir, we also heard the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Baden- 
Powell) state thatit had cost £20,000,000 
to the country to send that trade there. 
Tf, then, we look at the question from the 
point of view of trade, which I think 
never justifies war, we shall see that 
there has been a great balance against 
this country. But I look at this ques- 
tion in a far more serious light. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, when 
speaking on this question last year, gave 
us a strong warning against this con- 
stant process of annexation. I do not 
think he was alluding to this particular 
case, but to the wholesale way in which 
we annexed these places in South Africa ; 
and he called attention to the fact that 
these rejoicings over annexations were 
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always followed by a cold fit and dis- 
credit. And itis very likely they will be 
so now. It is not true that this part 
of our Possessions is about the most 
threatening and dangerous part of all our 
Dominions? It is a different state of 
things in South Africa to that which you 
have in any other Colonies. In our other 
Colonies you have a race of Natives who 
disappear before the advancement of 
civilization. Itis to be regretted that 
it is so; but that fact has removed out 
of your way many dangers and ex- 
penses which those Colonies would other- 
wise have cost you. In India you 
have a population very different. India 
for centuries has been conquered and 
dominated by superior races. But 
what have you in South Africa? You 
have there to deal with two sorts of 
opulations, one Native and the other 
hite. Both these populations are 
vigorous and increasing in numbers. 
You have in the Dutch population a race 
as tenacious, and almost as pugnacious, 
as ourselves; they are more numerous, 
and your difficulties with them are con- 
stantly liable to increase rather than 
diminish. Then, Sir, you have in close 
connection with this population, not 
sickly Hottentots, but a race who have 
themselves been conquerors, and are 
eople of a very vigorous character 
indeed ; so that under our rule, instead 
of dying out, they are increasing more 
rapidly than we are, and than when they 
were allowed to fight it out among them- 
selves. Therefore, you have constantly 
increasing difficulties, and you will find 
that as you go farther on your difficuities 
will not decrease; on the contrary, you 
will find that as you advance more and 
more into South Africa, the tax on the 
resources and on the blood of this country 
in your wars will constantly tend to in- 
crease. For these reasons, I cannot speak 
in the tone of joyfulness which has Sete 
so much used this evening. I believe, 
Sir, that this system constantly carried 
out of making further and further an- 
nexations will involve, as it has already 
done, great burdens on the taxpayers of 
the country—and, Sir, burdens which a 
Democracy will not endure; and I say, 
therefore, that, as a consequence of pur- 
suing this policy, you are preparing for 
yourself a disgraceful surrender of what 
you have acquired in times past. 
Sm FREDERICK STANLEY: Sir, 
I think the hon. Gentleman who has 
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just spoken has forgotten that, with re- 
gard to Bechuanaland, it was not the 

esire of annexation, but the intolerable 
condition of affairs which had grown up 
there in contravention of the agreement 
between ourselves and another Power— 
a state of filibustering so disgraceful in 
itself to all the pledges we had given, 
and so prejudicial to the future of our 
Colonies in South Africa—that public 
feeling, not confined in its expression to 
our side of the House, dictated the 
course which the former Liberal Govern- 
ment took of sending the Expedition 
under Sir Charles Warren to South 
Africa. Iam not going to dispute fur- 
ther with or follow the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) into 
those speculative questions which he has 
put forward, because I prefer to address 
myself to the Vote actually before us. 
The question now is a Vote for the 
administration of Bechuanaland. Sir 
Charles Warren, as is well known, ac- 
quired the country without difficulty and 
without bloodshed. The question is, 
therefore, are you going to allow the 
country to relapse into the same state as 
it was in before? Why, Sir, the result 
of that will be that you will have to send 
out another Military Expedition to take 
the place of that which is withdrawn. 
We thought it not right to allow the 
country, which had been placed in a 
condition of tranquillity, to relapse into 
a state of disorder ; and the only way in 
which that could be insured was by 
instituting an efficient police force to 
take the place, and discharge the mili- 
tary force which you withdrew. I must 
say that I think the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Baden-Powell), to whose 
speech we listened this evening with 
pleasure, will be satisfied with the gene- 
ral result of the discussion which he has 
raised, for this has clearly come out— 
that Her Majesty’s Government accept 
to the fullest extent the view which we 
took last year. They accept, as it were, 
the continuity of principle on which the 
territories in question were to be go- 
verned ; they accept this to the fulles: 
extent; and I gather, from what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter has told us, that they have also 
endorsed the measures by which we 
sought to carry out the object in view. 
An hon. Gentleman behind me (Mr. 
Baden-Powell) has asked a question 
which I am, perhaps, better able toanswer 
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than the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Osborne Morgan)— 
namely, as to whether, by the acceptance 
of the figures now given in the Estimate 
of this year, the Government would 
commit the country and the House to 
expenditure for other purposes in future 
years? Without going into the actual 
figures used by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
I think it certain that a wise and careful 
administration will result in the possi- 
bility of diminishing the expenditure 
under this Vote in connection with the 
police, and that it will also result in bring- 
ing in a contribution from the Colony— 
something in the shape of a capitation 
tax—which will very materially, or 
should very materially, diminish the 
amount of the Vote which the House 
would otherwise be asked for in future 
years. One of two things the Committee 
must do. Either we must be prepared 
to see the government carried on effi- 
ciently, under which circumstances a less 
amount cannot be charged; or, on the 
other hand, we must be prepared to see 
things drift on, with the inevitable result 
that in a few years’ time another Mili- 
tary Expedition will have to be sent out 
to occupy the ground we now hold. I 
am not in any sense of the word an 
advocate for annexation; but when we 
have left to us the alternative of allow- 
ing a country to fall into a state of dis- 
order, as Bechuanaland was sure to have 
done if we had withdrawn and had not 
sent out a Military Expedition, or doing 
what we have done, I think we have 
been right in accepting the responsi- 
bilities that circumstances have thrown 
upon us. I think we are justified in 
endeavouring to establish as efficient a 
Government as we can, never leaving 
out of sight the responsibilities we have 
incurred among the Natives. I think it 
will be found, when the Papers are pre- 
sented, that from the earliest time the 
Home Government have pressed upon 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Com- 
missioner, the importance of securing to 
the Natives, as far as possible, ample 
garden grounds and means of subsist- 
ence. I believe that the very case that 
was cited, where the garden grounds 
were, in the first instance, intended to 
be ocoupied otherwise, that the High 
Commissioner—so far as my memory 
serves me—was instructed to make other 
arrangements, and to endeavour, as far 
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yy the assurance that he had given 
that the Natives should have these 
grounds. Before this House it is not 
necessary to enter into a long discussion 
of African policy. I would only say what 
T ventured from the other side of the 
Hous to urge upon hon. Members last 
year ; and that is that in these matters 
there should be that continuity which 
has been advocated both on the one side 
of the House and the other. I am sure 
that a great deal of the money which 
has been spent in South Africa, and 
much of the precious blood which has 
been shed there, would have been saved 
if from the first this country had pur- 
sued a definite and continuous policy in 
this part of the world. The assumption, 
which I think is granted on all sides, 
that our maintenance of a route by the 
Cape is essential to the prosperity of the 
Empire, in itself entails, by a chain of 
reasoning not very difficult to follow, 
the necessity of maintaining our rights 
and our duties in the South African 
Colonies taken as a whole. We can never 
lay down—I do not think it possible to 
lay down—any detailed or hard-and- 
fast line in this matter; but I think the 
House can avoid errors in the future in 
this respect. It can avoid saying that 
we intend to assume the government of 
a country, or of a particular district, 
and the next moment being prepared to 
hand that country or district over it 
matters not to whom. In that respect 
it seems to me the experience of many 
bitter lessons has brought home to 
this country the necessity of abstaining 
from vacillation, and the necessity for 
keeping up continuity in such matters ; 
and I think thet my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. Baden-Powell), though 
he made other remarks that the Com- 
mittee listened to with great pleasure, 
if he had done no more than draw out 
from the Government the statement 
we have heard of their views as to the 
policy which should be pursued in 
South Africa in the future, would have 
had reason to congratulate himself on 
the effect of his first speech in this 
House. I can only say that I can en- 
tirely support the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Osborne Morgan) that this 
Vote is in entire conformity with the 
interests of this country in this matter, 
and that the details have been looked 
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into with every desire to promote pro- 
per economy. I trust the Committee 
will now pass the Vote. 

Dr. CLARK: I am sorry to have to 
take up the time of the Committee 
further on this subject ; but there is one 
standpoint from which this subject has 
not yet been viewed. There is one fact 
which will affect hon. Members on this 
side of the House, and I should like to 
bring it before the Committee. It is that 
all hon. Gentlemen ask for they could 
have got without spending a single penny 
of Imperial funds. My hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony and his 
Government offered to take over Be- 
chuanaland, and to put down all the 
anarchy—in fact, to annex the territory 
to Cape Colony—and to do it at the ex- 
pense of that Colony. But, for some 
reason or other, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused to accept this very good 
offer, and the result af been that we 
have already spent £1,000,000 in our 
operations in order to give these fili- 
busters a start; and now we are asked 
to spend £69,000 more to aid this 
new Orown Colony which we did not 
want, which can be of no earthly use 
to us, and which by-and-bye will in- 
evitably be annexed to the Cape. I pro- 
test against spending these enormous 
sums upon a district in which there are 
not 5,000 White men. We are spend- 
ing £100,000 upon the place this year, 
which literally means giving these people 
£20 a-head. We are assisting men 
whose farms, two years ago, were not 
worth £1,000 apiece, though now, in 
consequence of what we have done, 
they will be worth at least £2,000 or 
£3,000. Why should we not place a tax 
at once upon the owners of these valuable 
farms; why not impose one also upon 
the Natives? These people are well off; 
they can find good work in the diamond 
fields and elsewhere, and have good 
markets for their produce. Why should 
we not make them pay? If the Colony 
requires money, I should not object to 
giving them a loan—even to these fili- 
busters, deserters from Her Majesty’s 
Forces, murderers and ruffians, as they 
have been designated; but, certainly, 
seeing that we have given them 
£1,000,000 already, I do not think it 
wise to go on throwing money away in 
the reckless manner now proposed, in 
order to maintain a Colony which, as I 
say, in the long run, will have to be 
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handed over to the Ca In the last 
Blue Book it is clearly laid down that 
we have absolutely been asking the 
Cape to take over this territory, 
and stating that we do not intend to 
keep it as a Crown Colony any more 
than we intended to keep Griqualand. 
We might have kept Griqualand, be- 
cause it is a valuable possession, on 
account of its diamond fields; but there 
are no diamonds in Bechuanaland. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) is said to be wrong in his 
history ; but I maintain that he is per- 
fectly accurate. The district the hon. 
Member referred to was as much a dis- 
trict of the Transvaal as Kent is a 
portion of England. No doubt, when 
we contemplated taking over Griqua- 
land, we might have taken over Be- 
chuanaland at the same time; but woe 
evidently did not think it worth annex- 
ing. Again, when we took over the 
Transvaal, in 1877, we took over Be- 
chuanaland as a portion of it—our 
Administrator took it over as a portion 
of the Transvaal, and appointed officials 
and magistrates to that section of the 
Transvaal. When we gave the Trans- 
vaal back to the Boers, Bechuanaland 
was cut away from the Transvaal, and 
a period of anarchy ensued; these two 
Republics were formed after a long in- 
tertribal war; and it was agreed to give 
the Chiefs and their White followers all 
the land each had possession of in the 
territory and to stand by certain Treaties 
that were made. [‘‘ No, no!’’} An hon. 
Member says ‘‘ No, no!” The only 
question in dispute, so far as I can see, 
between the Cape Ministry and Her 
Majesty’s Government was about Mont- 
sioa’s farm. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen 
are not aware that Montsioa was sent 
there by the Boers. Before the Boers 
acquired the territory Montsioa was in 
the Free State, and he was taken to this 
new acquisition. The only question was 
whether a certain portion of land, 
not worth £5,000, should be given 
back to Montsioa, or whether that 
part should remain, as by Treaty, in 
the possession of the rival Chief, 
his opponent, and that Chief’s White 
followers. Of all these Native Obiefs. 
Montsioa is the one that has least claim 
upon us. He is the most barbarous and 
the most cruel of all these people. I am 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
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Board (Mr. Chamberlain) is not pre- 
sent, because two years ago he gave the 
House an account of this old ruffian. 
He described to the House how Mont- 
sioa had made a night attack upon a 
village belonging to a Ohief, his own 
equal ; how he had burned the village, 
and skinned the men and women, and 
cut out their hearts. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman told 
the story, and it was this savage who 
did these things that we have spent 
£1,000,000 to protect, and for whose 
sake we now wish to spend £100,000 in 
order to protect him, and to prevent 
land which is scarcely worth anything 
from being taken from him. Messrs. 
Upington and Sprigg offered to take 
over Stellaland; but we refused the 
offer, and are content to pay money in 
connection with Stellaland for the ad- 
vantage of the bandits who are there— 
to pay the expenses of all the bloody 
raids of which we have heard so much. 
It is hardly likely that we shall keep 
Bechuanaland a moment longer than we 
can help it. In fact, in course of time 
the population will want to be annexed 
to the Cape, as that of Griqualand has 
already done. I object, on the part of 
the ratepayers of this country, to hand- 
ing over to these comparatively rich men 
in South Africa any more of the public 
funds. We have already given them 
£20,000,000, and the return they have 
made us has been to put heavy taxes 
upon our goods to keep them out as 
the other Colonies have done. No 
country in the world has ever behaved 
so generously to its Colonies as we have 
done, and I will undertake to say that 
no Colonies undert he sun have ever be- 
haved so badly to the Mother Country 
as ours have behaved to us. Give them 
this money asa loan if you like; but to 
give £20 a-head as a free gift to all the 
bandits in Bechuanaland is a proposi- 
tion to which I emphatically object. 
Mr. WODEHOUSE: I should not 
have risen to take part in this debate 
had it not been for the observations of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. The hon. Member, who ap- 
pouty entertains a great dishke for 
andits and ruffians, holds the position 
— unless I am much mistaken — of 
Consul General to the Transvaal Re- 
public. He may be regarded, there- 
fore, as holding a brief for that Re- 
public, Being in a certain sense its 
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professional advocate here, it is only 
natural and proper that he should seize 
every opportunity of painting the adver- 
saries of the Transvaal, such as Montsioa, 
in the blackest colours, and the\Transvaal 
Boers in the rosiest and most attractive 
colours. I hope the Committee will 
always receive the representations he 
makes on behalf of the Transvaal Re- 
public as its Consul General with the 
greatest possible respect ; with respect, 
however, tempered by a very large ad- 
mixture of caution and cireumspection. 
The hon. Member told us that if we 
had accepted the proposals of the Cape 
Government there would have been no 
oceasion for all this vast expenditure, 
and no need of Sir Charles Warren’s 
Expedition. Well, with regard to that 
Expedition, the Transvaal Government 
certainly did its utmost to stop it; hap- 
pily without success, because, in my 
opinion, that Expedition was the 
brightest and best feature of the whole 
South African policy of the last Liberal 
Government. Until that Expedition 
took place the shadow of that ill-omened 
mountain — Majuba Hill — rested upon 
every symbol of British Sovereignty in 
South Africa. But now, without the 
shedding of a single drop of blood, that 
shadow has been removed. The hon, 
Member found fault with the rejection 
by the Imperial Government of the 
offer of Messrs. Upington and Sprigg, 
the Cape Ministers, to pacify Stellaland 
and take it over; but why was the offer 
rejected? On this point I appeal to 
the testimony of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
who has been ready to act in accord 
with Messrs. Upington and Sprigg, and 
who has been in sharp antagonism with 
Sir Charles Warren. Nevertheless, in 
the judgment of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the terms offered by the Cape Ministers 
with reference to the future position of 
the Native Chiefs were such as this coun- 
try could not accept without discredit. 
Then the hon. Member says that he 
hopes that this new Crown Colony will 
be transferred to the Cape Colony. For 
my own part, I hope nothing of the sort 
will be done. We are all only too 
familiar with vacillations and reversals 
of Imperial policy in South Africa ; but 
if there be any reversal of policy now in 
this matter of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate—any attempt to hand it over to 
the Cape Colony—British wo pp 
influence in South Africa will be en 
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to its very centre. I must apologize to 
the Committee for detaining it by these 
few observations which have been drawn 
from me by the intervention of the hon. 
Member (Dr. Clark). I heard with the 
greatest satisfaction that Her Majesty’s 
present Government intend to pay re- 
gard to continuity of policy. If 1 may 
be allowed to say so, 1 hope the Govern- 
ment will carefully forebear from raising 
at the present moment the question of 
the transfer of this Crown Colony and 
Protectorate to the Cape Colony. De- 
clarations made by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, either in Parliament or in de- 
spatches—declarations of their ultimate 
intention or present desire to effect this 
transfer will travel far and wide through 
South Africa, perplexing and disquieting 
all the Natives. Rendered uneasy and 
uncertain of their future by such decla- 
rations, the Native Chiefs will become 
suspicious and hard to manage, and all 
the difficulties of administering this Pro- 
tectorate will be aggravated ten-fold. A 
peaceful, settled, and prosperous terri- 
tory the Colonial Government may some 
day take over ; but a restless, disturbed, 
and, therefore, impoverished Protecto- 
rate, no Colonial Government will ever 
consent to take over, except on terms 
which are certain to be inadmissible by 
the Imperial Government—such terms, 
for example, as were offered by the 
Cape Ministry to the late Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and properly 
rejected by him. I hope the Committee 
will passthis Vote by a large and decisive 
majority. 

Mr. BETHELL: I should be sorry to 
sit in my place and hear the character 
of a man whom I know to be brave, and 
whom I believe to be honest, aspersed 
as a coward and cruel tyrant, without 
saying a word in hisdefence. The hon. 
Member for Dumfries (Dr. Clark) de- 
nounced in this way one whom I know 
personally myself from having had con- 
siderable communication with him. 
Though it may be said that the hon. 
Gentleman took a partial view of the 
question owing to the fact of his repre- 
senting the Transvaal in the capacity of 
Consul General, it may be said that I 
take a partial view of my side of the 
question from the relationship that 
events have established between the 
man of whom he spoke and myself. But 
there is this difference between us. I 
have been to the Cape, and have made 
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it my business to inquire as closely as 
ible into the character of this Chief, 
ontsioa. I did that; and I can abso- 
lutely say that of all the Chiefs in South 
Africa this man, Montsioa, bears un- 
questionably the highest and purest 
character. I venture to say that this 
isa great deal to be said for a man in 
his position. I cannot think that the 
hon. Member is correct in the account 
he gave of the history of the annexation 
of Bechuanaland to the Transvaal. I 
cannot admit that Bechuanaland was 
a Province of the Transvaal in the sense 
in which a Province is understood. 
Bechuanaland was a Province of the 
Transvaal only in the sense that any 
other part of Africa was a Province, 
where no boundaries had been placed to 
the Transvaal. No boundary had been 
placed round the territory; but as soon 
as we formulated a policy with regard 
to that part of South Africa we had 
to place a limit to the Transvaal, and 
in describing that limit we put Bechu- 
analand outside of it altogether. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) said that there had never 
been a clear and distinct policy in South 
Africa. I am very much of the hon. 
Member’s opinion, that we have not 
regularly pursued a clear and distinct 
policy there ; but I do maintain that for 
years and years, almost ever since cir- 
cumstances brought us into South Africa, 
there have been two distinct and clear 
lines of policy open, which we were 
compelled, whether we liked it or not, 
to pursue. It is perfectly true that from 
time to time the lines of these particular 
policies have been placed on one side. 
The Government from time to time, I 
am sorry to say, have neglected to carry 
out their self-undertaken duties. Sir, 
these two lines were policies which, I 
venture to think, on the whole, are es- 
sentially in accord with the political 
sentiments of Gentlemen who sit on the 
other side of the House. One of these 
is the protection of Natives from attack ; 
and I would venture to point out to the 
Committee that this was exactly the 
same principle, only in a much more 
accentuated form, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister laid down 
with regard to the protection of nationa- 
lities struggling for freedom in Europe. 
It is but a few years since the Prime 
Minister stirred up what I may call the 
humanitarian enthusiasm of England for 
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a race to whom we are bound by no par- 
ticular ties. Now, it is the very same 
thing in relation to these tribes in South 
Africa, except that we had given certain 
distinct undertakings in regard to them. 
We had entered into agreements which 
we were compelled to carry out. We 
were compelled to carry out our under- 
takings from the fact of the impossi- 
bility of assimilating the two European 
races in Africa—namely, the Dutch and 
the English. It was impossible for us, 
as the ruling Power in Africa, to admit 
the practical slavery which existed 
under the Dutch. We were compelled 
to put that down ; and that is the reason 
why, whatever policy was pursued from 
time to time, we were bound to draw a 
distinct line requiring us to protect the 
Natives from the unjust assaults of what 
I may call the overflow rascality of the 
Transvaal. There is no doubt that for 
a certain number of years this policy 
was neglected; but the Bechuanaland 
Expedition was simply a vindication of 
our original line of policy. This sum 
of money now being discussed is simply 
the natural result and necessary sequel 
of the Bechuanaland Expedition. It is 
impossible to dissociate the one from the 
other; and I venture to think that if 
hon. Gentlemen will consider with some 
care the rather unusual and extraordi- 
nary position of Bechuanaland at the 
time we took it over they will be dis- 
posed to accept this Vote. The Vote, it 
is true, is a large one; but we must 
consider it in relation to the characteris- 
tics of the country we undertook to 
govern. Generally when we speak of 
a Protectorate we mean a case in which 
we undertake to look after the Native 
Tribes in a country where there is no 
internal administration; but here in 
Bechuanaland, not only were there 
Native Tribes, but also a so-called Re~ 

ublican Government—a Republican 

overnment, I beg the Committee to 
remember—which came into existence 
simply through our own neglect. We 
were compelled to accept that Govern- 
ment, and take over its responsibilities ; 
and it is now impossible for us to leave 
this country without seeing a proper 
and firm Government established there. 
Very much has been said to-night about 
trade advantages and so forth; and 
I am very much inclined to think that 
that is, after all, a very distinct second 
line of policy which A us in that 
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part of Africa. The Prime Minister, 
speaking the other night with regard to 
Burmah, said that no person of any 
weight or intellect would ever for a mo- 
ment advance the doctrine of making 
war for the sake of commerce; and I am 
only sorry he did not advance that prin- 
ciple beyond those who have weight and 
intellect, because I do not think anyone 
would support that doctrine. Never- 
theless, I > think it is right that our 
countrymen who go as pioneers of civili- 
zation, and open up new routes and ex- 
plore new countries, should have their 
rights respected and protected by the 
strength of the Empire. When we hear 
hon. Members say, as sometimes we do 
from the Benches opposite, that we 
ought not in any instance to support 
these semi-commercial wars, I am sur- 
prised, and very much surprised, because 
these are Gentlemen who arrogate to 
themselves the position of defenders of 
the working classes. I am bound to say 
that I think in one sense they are—in 
this sense—that they are like those who 
put their money in a box and bury it in 
the ground instead of putting it out at 
interest. I think there can be no doubt 
that this money we are asked to vote is 
a tax that, in all human probability, 
will be returned very many times by in- 
creased trade with the enormous centre 
of Africa. Perhaps I may say a few 
words with regard to the liquor traffic, 
about which so much has been said to- 
night. It so happens it is rather an 
honourable feature in the character of 
Montsioa, and of some other Chiefs, 
that on no conditions will they allow 
the liquor traffic to come into their 
country. That I think is a very satis- 
factory state of things. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Kirkdale Divi- 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. Baden-Powell), 
expressed his fear that the garden plots 
about Mapehing were being appro- 
priated, and that the Government were 
not taking sufficient precautions to guard 
ayainst this being done. In the advices 
I have got recently from a correspondent 
out in Bechuanaland there is not a single 
word that in any way confirmed that 
report, and I cannot conceive how it is 
possible the report can be true, because 
one of the very objects of the recent 
Expenditure was the restoration of the 
garden grounds. I apologize to the 
Committee for having detained them so 
long ; my excuse is that, having recently 
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been in South Africa, I take a keen in- 
terest in the affairs of the country. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 85; 
Noes 229: Majority 144.—(Div. List. 
No. 13.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Coroner NOLAN: Mr. Courtney, I 
wish to raise a point of Order in connec- 
tion with the division just taken. I 
should like to have your ruling as to the 
closing of the door when a division is 
called. On the occasion of the last di- 
vision the door was shut, or rather the 
officer endeavoured to shut the door, 
when hon. Members were pressing in. 
I succeeded in struggling through—it 
was a short struggle, but a rather fierce 
one. I should like to know what is the 
Rule in the matter. My impression of 
the old Rule is that the door should not 
be shut while there is a Member in 
sight. 

Mr. DILLWYN : As far as my recol- 
lection goes—and it goes a long way 
back—the Rule is that as long as any- 
body is in sight the door shall not be 
closed. I was engaged in writing a 
letter when the division bell rang a few 
minutes ago; and I, like the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan), ex- 
perienced some difficulty in getting in 
the House. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I apprehend it is 
the duty of hon. Members to attend the 
Committee; but when a division is 
called a few minutes are allowed to en- 
able hon. Members to take their places. 
The door is not usually shut while hon. 
Members are coming in; but a limit 
must be put to the time the Committee 
is waiting, otherwise the general body 
of Members will be put to great invon- 
venience. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI- 
MATES, 1885-6). 


(3.) £100, Warlike Stores and Works. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
amount expended in the year 1883-4 in 
this Vote was £1,429,000. The Esti- 
mate for 1884-5 was £1,619,000, less 
£356,500 appropriation in aid, leaving 
a total of £1,262,500. Now, Sir, in 
that year a Supplementary Estimate 
was brought in just as a Supplementary 
Estimate is brought in now, The 
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amount was £370,000; but the Esti- 
mate was very different from the pre- 
sent Estimate in point of form. Hon. 
Members may oy remember that 
in the ordinary Estimate for the Works 
and Stores Vote there is a very large 
and detailed statement showing the 
~— appropriations of money, and 
that it has been customary, when large 
Supplementary Votes are asked for in 
connection with such services as these, 
to furnish to the House some detailed 
information corresponding with the de- 
tailed statement which is set forth in the 
ordinary Estimate. In the year 1884-5, 
when an Estimate like this was pre- 
sented to the Committee, the sum was 
set forth in detail under as many as 13 
different headings. In the present case 
there is absolutely nothing of the kind. 
We have camel together under Vote 
12 sums amounting to £190,000, and 
under Vote13 sums amounting to£74, 158, 
a total of £264,158. There is deducted 
more than £250,000, which is put down 
as appropriations in aid from Vote 12. 
I defy anybody to make out from this 
Paper what are the services in connec- 
tion with which this very large expen- 
diture of money is to take place. In the 
Estimates for last year we had the total 
sum of £258,600 put down for stores ; 
but from thatthere was deducted the sum 
of £559,182 on account of what are called 
appropriations in aid. That smaller 
sum was principally made up in this 
way—Value of stores on repayment, 
£433,000 ; proceeds of sale of old stores 
and material, £115,000. AsI say, in 
this Supplementary Estimate we have 
absolutely nothing to show in what par- 
ticular Department of the public expen- 
diture it is necessary to come to Parlia- 
ment for further money. As a matter 
of fact, when the War Office wantsa 
sum of over £250,000, they are able so to 
juggle their figures that they appear to 
come to the House for the sum of £100, 
while in reality they want £264,000 
over and above that for which it is not 
necessary they should submit any dis- 
tinct Vote at all. The reason of this 
is that as the Army Estimates are now 
presented and prepared there is given 
to this large spending Department, the 
War Office, power to raise funds on its 
own account by getting rid of public 
stores. The stores which they got 
rid of, or intended to get rid of, 
during the financial year we set down 
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at £115,000. Now, the rid of 
old stores to the tune of £115,000 in 
one year is a very considerable transfer 
of property, probably to the loss of the 
public. But instead of limiting them- 
selves to that very liberal allowance, 
the War Office, for reasons which it does 
not set forth in this Supplementary Esti- 
mate, take a further sum of £264,000. 
I think the Committee will agree with 
me that it is necessary the Government 
should, in the first instance, give some 
explanation of the reason why they have 
thought fit to draw up this particular 
Supplementary Estimate in the very ob- 
scure form in which it is brought up, 
without the least indication of the par- 
ticular direction in which this extra 
money is to be spent in connection with 
stores; and, in the second place, that 
they should explain to the Committee 
how it is that they are able to raise so 
very large a sum as upwards of £250,000 
to appropriate in aid of this Vote, espe- 
cially when they have already taken a 
third of a million, as shown in the ori- 
ginal Estimate. They have got now 
£359,000 to appropriate ; and if to that 
you add £264,000, you get the enormous 
sum of £623,000 on this one Army Vote, 
which the Government are able to pro- 
cure apparently by getting rid of stores. 
It is the old battle that was fought over 
and over again, not only in this Com- 
mittee, but in the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and by many of the best finan- 
ciers connected with the House, when 
they insisted that there should be some- 
thing like a check placed on the War 
Office in respect to its stores. Now, Sir, 
I know that under this Vote it may be 
said that the Navy has drawn a great 
deal more stores, more armaments, from 
the Military Service than is usual ; but 
whether the Navy has drawn much or 
little, what I contend for is that the Esti- 
mate submitted to the Committee ought 
to show howmuch the Navy does so draw. 
And on this point I beg to remind the 
Committee that the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, in his Report on this 
very Vote last year, pointed out that the 
Appropriation Account did not afford in- 
formation relative to the stores supplied 
to the Navy in that financial year which 
was desired by the Public Accounts 
Committee in 1880, and referred to 
again in the 56th paragaph of the Re- 
rt of that Committee in 1884. Then, 
ir, the Public Accounts Committee 
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themselves reported in reference to this 
Vote— 

“They are strongly impressed with the ad- 

vantage vf an audit independent of and outside 
of the ent, however careful and exact 
the Departmental audit may be. They consider 
that, in the public interest, more evidence 
should be afforded that the quantities and 
value of the Army and Navy stores are amply 
maintained from year to year, and that for this 
gages a complete stock-taking should be 
undertaken.”’ 
Now, no such thing as a proper stock- 
taking has been undertaken by the War 
Office, and the consequence is that they 
are able to get rid of Army stores to a 
very large extent, as may be seen by 
reference to these appropriations in aid 
of the Store Vote year after year. Be- 
fore the Committee accedes to the pre- 
sent demand, I ask the Government to 
explain, first of all, what are the extra 
expenses in connection with the Stores 
Vote—Vote 12—which we now have be- 
fore us, and what are the sources from 
whence they have drawn this extra sum 
of £264,000, described as an appropria- 
tion in aid. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppett - BANNERMAN): 
The hon. Gentleman has anticipated by 
his rising the explanation of this Vote 
which I had intended to make. I can 
easily understand that, without explana- 
tion, the Vote may be somewhat mis- 
leading. There is nothing in it, how- 
ever, connected with the sale of old 
stores, or with the Navy. The fact is 
this, that a larger amount of repayment 
services than were calculated upon have 
arisen in the course of the year. De- 
mands have been made by India and 
the Colonies for supplies of stores to an 
extent greater than was anticipated last 
spring. The Committee will easily see 
it is difficult to anticipate exactly how 
large such demands may be. In this 
year they have atly exceeded both 
the repayments from the Colonies, and 
also the demands made by them, for the 
manufacture of stores has exceeded 
the calculations formed. The result has 
been that the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment has been put to the expense of 
£190,000, shown in the first column, 
for the production of stores demanded 
on repayment by India and the Colonies. 
On the other hand, we have received 
larger appropriations in aid of that ex- 

nditure. The hon. Gentleman who 

just spoken knows very well that we 
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are allowed to take to the credit of a 
Vote any receipts which we expect to 
receive during the year. It is really 
only in order to bring the matter within 
the knowledge of the House of Commons 
that we have brought this Vote forward ; 
and the only way in which we can do so 


is by asking for this small Vote of £100. | try 


The nature of these services is explained 
on the other side of the page in the Esti- 
mates. The hon. Member complains 
that the Vote does not explain itself; 
but I would call his attention to the 
note at the end, which thoroughly ex- 
plains the matter. I need hardly say 
that the present Government is not re- 
sponsible for the Vote; but I believe it 
to be perfectly regular. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he was one of the earliest pro- 
_— of crediting Votes of money to 

e expended with the receipts derived 
from the respective Votes. He might be 
justified in saying that he had been in 
communication with the Treasury, and 
he had received a distinct assurance 
that the greatest caution would be exer- 
cised in preventing abuses in the man- 
ner of using these receipts; but, in this 
case now before the Committee, the 
very abuse which he feared was perpe- 
trated. Here they had two Votes lumped 
up, and the receipts from one made to 
apply to both. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that instead of £100 being asked 
for in this Vote, the real amount de- 
manded was £74,000, and the whole sum 
needed to meet the expenditure on Vote 
13 and thesum for Vote 12. He wished 
to protest against this mode of voting 
the Supplies of the country, and he earn- 
estly hoped the hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) would press 
his objection to a division. 

Si WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
think my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) has given us a fair indica- 
tion of the nature of the Vote before 
us. I quite understand that £195,000 
was estimated for stores that might have 
been required for India and the Colo- 
nies, and that £264,000 is in excess of 
what my right hon. Friend the late Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) expected to receive. I am, there- 
fore, quite satisfied with the explana- 
tion; but the question which I wish par- 
ticularly to raise to-night is a question 
which more intimately affects the late 
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Secretary of State, or his Predecessor (the 
Marquess of Hartington), and relates to 
the purchase of the Small Arms Factory 
at Sparkbrook, near Birmingham, which 
I believe the late Secretary of State 
made, and I believe he made an ex- 
ceptionally good bargain for the coun- 
; for I understand the original cost 
of the factory was £175,519, and the 
right hon. Gentleman purchased it for 
£50,000. But, having bought these 
premises, I should like to know what 
use is the Government going to make 
of them? We want to know whether 
they are going to make a central arsenal 
of them ? T believe that Sparkbrook is 
within about two miles of Birmingham, 
and is situated upon a canal, so that it 
would be a very good place for a central 
arsenal. I believe that all our small 
arms could be made there, if they will re- 
move the Enfield Factory to Sparkbrook. 
I think that about 20 to 30 per cent 
might be saved in the manufacture of 
small arms if the Enfield Factory were 
removed to Sparkbrook. I have always 
been oneof those who havecontended that 
there ought to be a central arsenal as 
well as a central place for the manufec- 
ture of small arms; andI think this isa 
convenient opportunity for establishing 
one. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will tell us what is to be done in the 
matter. I believe my right hon. Friend 
made a good bargain, however, under 
any circumstances; for if the factory came 
to be re-sold, it would fetch a great deal 
more than has been paid forit. Iam 
also told that there is another good site 
in the same neighbourhood— Holford— 
which originally cost £130,000, but which 
could be purchased at the present time for 
£30,000 ; that it is situated by the side 
of a river, and that it would be a magni- 
ficent place for storing powder or other 
materials, and has a range of 1,000 
yards. It may be well for the pre- 
sent Government to consider whether 
they could not with advantage secure 
this other site. I merely call attention 
to this matter, however, because I should 
like to know, when we have purchased 
these places, what are they going to be 
applied to? 

rn. W. H. SMITH: In answer to 
the appeal which has been made to me 
by my hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), I have to say that 
the credit for the purchase at Sparkbrook 
was not due to me or to the Government 
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Supp'y—Army 
of which I was a Member. The Spark- 
brook Factory was purchased by thenoble 
Marquess, my Predecessor in Office (the 
Marquess of Hartington), and all the 
matters included in this Vote were 
authorized by him. I understood from 
my noble Friend that it was a wise ex- 
penditure, that it was properly incurred, 
and that it would be a very good ex- 
penditure for the Public Service; but I 
am not entitled to any credit in the 
matter whatever. With regard to the 
other property which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has mentioned, I was advised 
that it was not necessary in the public 
interest that it should be acquired, and, 
therefore, when it was suggested to me, 
I declined to entertain the question. It 
will be seen that of this sum of £74,000 
a very small sum indeed was authorized 
by the late Government, and that was 
necessary, as the Committee would see 
at once, owing to the exigencies of the 
Public Service. I should like to say, in 
reference to what fell from the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire, (Sir 
George Balfour), that the system under 
which this Vote was now asked for was 
bad; it was necessary that the House 
should be brought to know thoroughly 
the expenditure which had taken place. 
It may seem absurd to ask for a Vote 
of £100 on account of an expenditure 
which amounts, perhaps, to £250,000 ; 
but the object of it is to show the House 
what the Government have been obliged 
to spend inevitably when the House was 
not sitting, and when they had to act 
upon their own responsibility. I think 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Sir George 
Balfour) was exceedingly anxious to be 
informed that under this system the 
House is put in full possession of all 
that the Ta a is doing. Well, 
all I can say is this, that every farthing 
that the Committee is asked to spend in 
this Vote has been unavoidably laid out, 
and I am perfectly willing and ready to 
justify every 1d. that I am responsible 
for 
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Mr. BRAND: In reference to what 
has fallen from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), I should like to 
explain how the purchase of the Spark- 
brook Factory came about. The Go- 
vernment had some premises in Bagot 
Street, Birmingham, which were used 
for the repair of arms belonging to all 
the Services. Those premises were a 
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great deal too circumscribed for the 
work, and as there was a favourable 
opportunity of disposing of them they 
were sold, and the Sparkbrook Factory 
being for sale, the matter was laid before 
the late Secretary of State for War, and 
he eugroved of its purchase. I believe 
that the purchase was a good one for 
the country; but it was made on no 
understanding that it was to be turned 
into a central arsenal. It was not 
made for the purpose of extending 
the number of the Government Facto- 
ries, but merely for carrying out the 
work of repairing arms which had been 
done at the Bagot Street premises. 

Mr. WIGGIN : I think it is a very 
excellent idea, indeed, that the Govern- 
ment should improve their works by 
sending these small arms for repair to 
Birmingham. They have a great num- 
ber of skilled artizans there ; and, as far 
as I know, there is no place where they 
can supply better arms, or supply them 
more expeditiously, than in Birmingham. 
I think it would be a very good thin 
if the Government can get the sm 
arms made at Birmingham ; and I hope 
they will be able to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) in regard to extending their 
factories in Birmingham. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the ren hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) would see 
that in this case of supplemental expen- 
diture several Votes were lumped toge- 
ther—Votes 12 and 13—as if both 
needed to be increased, whereas only 
one of the Votes—No. 13—needed the 
grant, while it was clear that the appro- 
ire es of receipts solely belon to 

ote 12, and should not be applied to 
Vote 13. Unless they adhered to the 
principle that the money should be ap- 
propriated to those Votes for which they 
were asked, they would get into great 
confusion, and they would be estab- 
lishing a very bad precedent. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not wish 
to prolong the discussion ; but I am sure 
that my Aca, and gallant Friend will 
see that it was necessary that the Com- 
mittee should be made acquainted with 
the demands made upon the Exchequer 
which have not heen sanctioned by Par- 
liament, but which have been sanctioned 
by the Treasury. My hon. and gallant 
Friend will see that when it becomes a 
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question of account, the Auditor General 
will make the matter perfectly clear, so 
that the amounts dealt with will be 
shown in each case. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7Zo-mor- 
row. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


LAND REGISTRY BILLU [ Lords).—[ B11 91.) 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question poosened, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Ohair.”—( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Mr. INCE: Having given Notice of 
certain Amendments to this Bill, I now 
desire to state that I have come to the 
conclusion, not altogether willingly, that 
it will be better to leave this whole 
matter in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I may, therefore, say 
that, acting with the full concurrence of 
my hon. and learned Friends the Mem- 
bers for the Brixton Division of Lambeth 
(Mr. Baggally) and the Harrow Division 
of Middlesex (Mr. Ambrose), it is not 
our intention to oppose the Motion for 
going into Committee on this Bill, nor 
to move any Amendments to it in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I hope the Go- 
vernment will take very seriously into 
their consideration the advisability of 
abolishing this Office entirely. The 


Land Registry Office has pth: an] 


entire failure, and a source of consider- 
able expense to the country. During the 
year 1884-5 the expenses of the Office 
were £6,206, while the fees received only 
amounted to £852, there being thus a 
loss to the country of over £5,000. In 
the same way, during 1885-6 the loss to 
the country amounted to £5,325. With 
regard to the Office itself, there is scarcely 
any business done in it, and the Profes- 
sion generally regard it as a useless 
incumbrance in connection with the law. 
To show that this opinion is justified by 
the facts, I will just mention a couple 
of cases referred to by the Incorporated 
Law Society. A purchase of land was 
made to the extent of £2,900, and the 
cost of completing the purchase was 
£56 6s. 9d. An application was then 
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made to place the pro in the Land 
Registry Office, and the cost was 


£124 12s. 7d. In another case, where 
an indefeasible title had been obtained 
under the Act, a small portion of the 
property was afterwards sold, and in- 
stead of the sale costing a moderate 
sum, say £10, after a delay of four 
months it cost £25. The truth is, that 
this Office is very expensive and use- 
less; and I venture to suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government the propriety of 
considering the policy of winding up its 
affairs and carting off the papers to the 
Public Record Office. I believe it is a 
desirable thing that this should be done ; 
and while I cordially support the Bill 
which has been brought in, because it 
is intended to prevent an unnecessary 
and useless appointment, I hope the 
Government will go still further and 
deal with the Land Registry Office in 
the way I have indicated. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): The point 
which has just been raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for St. Pancras (Mr. 
T. H. Bolton) is, no doubt, of very great 
importance ; but it is not one which can 
be discussed on the present Motion. If 
my hon. Friend will raise that question 
on the Estimates for the Land Registry 
Office he will be perfectly in Order, and 
the Government will then be in a position 
to state their views on the subject. The 
object of the Bill before the House is to 
abolish a sinecure of £2,500, and I hope 
that the House will pass it with the 
least possible delay, because, in my opi- 
tion, it is greatly in the public interest 
that it should become law. 

Mr. RYLANDS: Sir, having taken 
much interest in the question of the 
Land Registry for some time past, I am 
very glad indeed that the occurrence of 
a vacancy should have afforded me the 
opportunity, which was at once taken, of 
urging upon the Treasury the necessity 
of not filling up the Office. I am glad 
my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Ince) 
has acted on the sense of the public 
interest which he expressed, in not 
going further in his opposition to this 
Bill. I do not know whether that is 
a sort of inducement to the Govern- 
ment to look favourably on the question 
of salary ; but all I can say is, that if the 
Secretary to the Treasury gives ‘any 
more salary to the Registrar for the 
duty he has to perform, my hon. Friend 
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will fall very much in my estimation, 
and I hope he will not do so. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) 
BILL.—{Bitz 103.) 
(Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. 
Broadhurst.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe LORD or toe TREASURY 
(Mr. Leveson Gower): Sir, it is 
usual for a Member addressing the 
House for the first time to throw himself 
upon its indulgence, which I am sure 
will not be more readily extended than 
in the case of his bringing in a Bill 
which has met with considerable oppo- 
sition, and which is brought in under the 
auspices of a Department with which he 
has had the honour to be connected but 
a short time. I do not propose to give 
the House a lengthy description of the 
reasons for bringing in this Bill; but I 
may say that the necessity forit is brought 
about by the improvements which 
were made at Hyde Park Corner—con- 
siderable improvements for the general 
convenience of the public—in 1882. Now, 
it is usual with regard to new streets 
that they should be maintained by the 
parish in which they are situated; but 
in this case certain diffieulties have 
arisen, and we sometimes find in similar 
instances that although everybody is 
very anxious that the sum of money 
required should be found, everyone is 
not equally anxious to find it. The rea- 
son of these difficulties is clear. When 
this improvement was thought necessary 
it was carried out by cutting off a corner 
of Hyde Park, the whole of which was 
in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
the streets of Piccadilly and Grosvenor 
Place by which it was bounded being 
in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. So that when the question of 
responsibility for these costs came to be 
treated of, the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields were of opinion that they 
ought not to be called upon to bear the 
expense. In the first place, they said 
that the inhabitants of the parish were 
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not benefited by this improvement ; that 
the streets on which these new streets 
opened were not in their parish, and that 
the Green Park was an isolated tongue 
of land belonging to their parish; and 
only brought them in a rental of under 
£5,000 a-year. They also pointed out 
that a great portion of the traffic which 
poerereny went along Piccadilly and 

own Grosvenor Place was diverted to 
these streets, and that, therefore, the cost 
of maintaining the former was very much 
diminished for the parish of St. George’s, 
and that as they had no houses abutting 
on these streets they could not recoup 
themselves for the extra expense by an 
increased tax on the houses in the dis- 
trict. They also went on to point out 
that these new streets were clearly to 
the profit of the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, because they rendered 
the property more valuable in Grosvenor 
Place and also in Piccadilly, and they 
cited as a precedent why the parish of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, should 
bear the cost, the case of widening Pic- 
cadilly, the paving and levelling of 
which was paid for by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, the 
subsequent maintenance only being 
thrown upon the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Now, in contradic- 
tion to this, the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, maintained that it was 
an anomalous thing that one parish 
should have to support the roads situated 
in another parish; they also said that 
they should have been consulted in the 
matter, and expressed their disapproval 
of having to pay money to the extent of 
£1,500 or £1,600 a-year for the main- 
tenance, lighting, repairing, and cleans- 
ing of these streets. But, Sir, it seems 
to me that the authorities of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, forgot that by the fact 
of these new streets being made the 
wear and tear down the hill opposite 
St. George’s Hospital and down Picca- 
dilly was very sensibly diminished, and 
the total cost of maintenance in conse- 
quence. Still, as they said, they were 
in complete ignorance as to the arrange- 
ment, and so they desired that the ex- 
pense of this improvement should be 
thrown upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works or upon Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Works. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works objected to pay because 
they said there was only one precedent, 
and that did not apply—the precedent 
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of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
having undertaken to maintain the line 
of roadon the Thames Embankment. The 
Board say that they are not road authori- 
ties, and that they require to have statu- 
tory powers for the maintenance of roads, 
without which they cannot act. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works undertook 
the maintenance of the road on the 
Thames Embankment, because it went 
through such a number of parishes and 
concerned so many authorities, that it 
was absolutely necessary that the main- 
tenance should rest upon them. Lastly, 
the Office of Works deeline to be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the roads 
in question. They say that they can- 
not hold the country responsible for 
voting every year the large sum of 
£1,500 or £1,600 for the maintenance 
of Metropolitan roads; and, therefore, 
the best course, in their opinion, was 
to lay the matter before the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works as being a great 
Municipal Authority. The opinion of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
accordingly sought, and the following 
opinion was given on the 20th of June, 
1883. They said that the best course 
would be that statutory powers should 
be obtained to enable the Board to de- 
termine by what parish or parishes the 
roads should hereafter be maintained ; 
and in accordance with that opinion a 
Bill was brought in during the following 
year—1884—but for one reason or an- 
other it never succeeded in getting into 
Committee, and it is now in the same 
sition as it was in the Session before 

t. Now, certain objections ure urged 

to the proposals contained in this Bill. 
It is said that it is entirely unfair that 
two great Boards, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Board of 
Works Commissioners, should not main- 
tain the roads, and that, as the Metro- 
politan Board of Works is an interested 
party in this question, they should not 
e made arbitrators or apportioners of 
the amount to be raised from the 
arishes in settlement of this question. 
ut I shall try to show that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works is not liable, in 
the interest of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, at any rate not legally liable, for 
the maintenance of roads in the Metro- 
lis; and we have an instance of the 
etropolitan Board of Works under- 

ing such an operation as I have de- 
scribed, or rather of having powers to 
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undertake such an operation, by a pre- 
vious Act—that is to say, by the Metro- 
politan Local Management Act, 1862, 
wers are given to the Metropolitan 
oard of Works to apportion the con- 
tributions of different parishes to the 
maintenance of a work, street or other- 
wise, that goes beyond the boundaries 
of a parish and exists in more than one 
arish. But, no doubt, there is this 
ifficulty in the present case, which is 
that the whole of these new works are 
in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
at the present time, so that the Metro- 
age Board is unable to act except 
y the sanction of Parliament. Now, 
Sir, as briefly as I can, I have explained 
the nature of the objections that have 
been raised to the Bill; and I venture 
to remind hon. Gentlemen who may 
think that it is not a good Bill, or that 
it may require amendment on considera- 
tion in Committee, to remember that 
there will be ample opportunity for dis- 
cussion, inasmuch as, being partly a 
public and partly a private measure, it 
will have to go before a Hybrid Com- 
mittee—that is to say, a Committee 
formed partly of Members of this House 
and partly by Members chosen by the 
Committee of Selection; and I believe, 
if the Bill is allowed to pass the second 
reading, that all the interests involved 
in this question will be amply repre- 
sented; that hon. Members will have 
opportunities of making their wishes 
known, and that there will be also an 
opportunity of amending the Bill by the 
incorporation of any other scheme which 
may seem more equitable and just. But 
I wish especially to bring before the 
House the fact that it is everybody’s 
interest that this subject should be 
thoroughly investigated before a Com- 
mittee, and that this Bill is brought 
into the House as a protest against the 
cost of maintenance, which amounts to 
between £1,500 and £1,600, being levied 
as a permanent annual charge upon the 
Treasury—that is to say, upon the gene- 
ral taxpayers of the country. And I 
ask hon. Members who, during this 
Session, have shown a laudable zeal 
for economy, to bear in mind that we 
think that it is neither just nor right 
that the whole country should be taxed 
for the maintenance of Metropolitan 
roads, and that, too, in the wealthiest 
part of the wealthiest city in the world ; 
and, therefore, I would ask hon. Mem- 
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bers to give their support to the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—{ Hr. Leveson Gower.) 


Lorpv ALGERNON PEROY: Sir, I 
rise to move that this Bill be read a 
second time this day six months, because 
I believe that it is bad in principle, and 
that its passage would create an evil 
precedent as regards the creation of im- 
provements and the maintenance of roads 
in the Metropolis. As the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has said, the circumstances 
are somewhat peculiar. The land origin- 
ally was part of the Green Park. The 
improvements were made without any 
consultation taking place between the 
Government andthe Vestries, either of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields or of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, who are interested in 
the matter. In Clause 1 it will be noted 
that the Bill provides that the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works shall direct that 
the streets shall be wholly or partially 
under the management of all or any of 
the following Bodies : that is to say, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the Ves- 
try of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and the 
Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and that the roads shall be maintained 
by those Bodies. But there is another 
objection—namely, that the parishes 
are to be charged with the expense 
incurred in the maintenance of these 
works up to the time of this Order— 
that is to say, that they are to be 
charged for all this without having been 
consulted in any single respect with re- 
gard to the improvements in question. 
Now, Sir, we have heard a good deal 
about the desirability of local self-go- 
vernment in the Metropolis, and I hope 
in this division we who are opposed to 
the Bill will have the support of the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. James 
Stuart), who was so eloquent on this 
subject on Friday last, because the Ves- 
tries at present are the representatives 
of the ratepayers, and in the present 
case they were in no way consulted. 
This Bill, therefore, strikes at the very 
root of local self-government. The 
Government, in a highhanded way, de- 
cides that certain improvements are 
necessary ; they make them, and then, 
without having consulted the Vestries, 
turn round and throw upon the rate. 
payers the expense of maintaining the 
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improvements. Therefore, Sir, the 
very strong objection which the rate- 
ratepayers take is that they were never 
consulted on the matter in any way 
whatever. The case of widening Picca- 
dilly is not at all a parallel case with 
the present, because then the consent of 
the Vestries was asked, whereas in this 
instance it was not. Now, with r 

to the benefit which it is said these 
streets were to the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. The hon. Gentleman 
representing the Treasury only said that 
house property was increasing in value. 
I do not know whether he informed the 
House that this is absolutely the case; 
I rather think that the parish is very 
indirectly benefited, if at all, by these 
improvements ; while as to the charge 
of maintaining the roads, the difference 
is, that instead of having to maintain 
one road they would have to maintain 
four or five. With regard to the parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, it will de- 
rive no benefit whatever from the altera- 
tions. Well, Sir, with regard to the 
question of referring this matter to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, it seems 
to me that that Board is not at all a 
proper Body to refer it to; and I say 
that if it is to be decided what portion 
of the Metropolis is to bear the charge, 
it should be decided by the Government 
of the day, and not by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. I do not wish to de- 
tain the House at any great length in 
explaining the objections to this mea- 
sure. The fact is, that when these im- 
provements were made the Government 
of the day made a very gross mistake— 
they forgot to consult the Vestries. Had 
they done that they would not have been 
in the position in which they are now 
placed, and they would not have been 
obliged to draw up a measure like this 
in order to whitewash themselves. At 
a time when we are talking so much 
about local self-government, both in and 
out of the Metropolis, it is, I think, de- 
sirable that we should adhere to some of 
the first principles of local government, 
and not throw upon the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis, or any part of it, the 
expense of maintaining works as to the 
desirability of which they were not con- 
sulted. As to the remark of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Leveson Gower) that 
the district is one of the richest portions 
of the Metropolis, it would appear that 
the hon. Gentlemen thinks that rates 
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are only es by the rich. But I venture 
to remind him that that is not so; an 

the charges that would fall upon the 
parishes for the maintenance of these 
works would have to be defrayed by the 
poorer classes also; and in the parishes 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, there are a 
great many poor ratepayers who object 
to have these rates forced upon them 
against their will. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” — (Lord Algernon 
Perey.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. PLUNKET: Sir, I am sorry to 
say that I cannot support the opposition 
of my noble Friend who objects to this 
Bill. It was moved originally, not by 
the late Conservative Government, but 
by its Predecessor, the former Liberal 
Government; but when the Marquess of 
Salisbury’s Government came into Office 
I had the honour for a short time of 
=—_ over the Office of Works. 

ow, my noble Friend who objects to 
this Bill does so on three grounds. I 
shall not trouble the House with any 
general statement of the purposes of the 
Bill, because I do not think they need 
to be, or could be, given more clearly or 
fully than they have been in the state- 
ment which the House has had from the 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 
But the objections to the Bill, as I under- 
stand them, are really threefold. In the 
first place, it is objected that there was 
no consultation with the Vestries before 
these arrangements were made; in the 
second place, that the parishes are to be 
diated, not only with the maintenance 
of the roads in the future, but also with 
the expense already incurred; and, 
thirdly, that if any reference is to be 
made at all, the Metropolitan Board is 
not the authority to whom this matter 
should be intrusted, for the purpose of 
saying how the cost is to be defrayed. 
Well, Sir, as to the first of these objec- 
tions, I admit that there was a slip in 
the proceedings when it was first deter- 
mined to make these improvements at 
Hyde Park Corner. It would have been 
more regular, and have saved all this 
trouble, if the Vestries of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields and St. George’s, Hanover 


Lord Algernon Percy 
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Square, had been consulted. As soon 


dj as I went into Office, I put myself in 


communication with the Representatives 
of those Vestries in this House; and 
although there was considerable willing- 
ness to assist the Government in this 
matter, I found afterwards that unless 
a Bill was brought in the question would 
never be settled, and that the taxpayers 
would go on to the end of time paying 
for these roads. The second objection 
of my noble Friend is, that it is not fair 
to make these parishes pay for the ex- 
pense already incurred. Well, I say, 
and I wish to be frank, that I think that 
a very fair matter for discussion by the 
Select Committee to whom this Bill is to 
be referred. Itisnot at all the most mate- 


rial part of it. Though I do not now posi- - 


tively say that these expenses should not 
be borne by these parishes, as proposed 
by the Bill, yet I think that is a very 
fair matter of argument. The third 
question raised by my noble Friend is, 
that the Government ought to have un- 
dertaken this measure itself, and should 
not have intrusted it to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Well, if the Govern- 
ment were going to pay the expenses in 
the future, there might be some ground 
for that view; but, even so, I do not 
think the Office of Works is the proper 
authority for managing these roads. 
They ought to be managed, as all roads 
are managed in other parts of the coun- 
try, by the Vestries and Local Authori- 
ties of places through which the roads 
run. I would submit to the House, that 
if this Bill is read a second time and 
referred to a Select Committee, there 
will be ample opportunity given to 
thrash out the whole question. By that 
means the original mistake would be 
remedied. The parishes would have 
full opportunity of stating their claims 
and rights, and when the Bill has been 
considered by a Select Committee, I have 
no doubt that the main object of the 
measure—namely, that the maintenance 
of the roads should rest with the parishes 
through which they run, will be adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. BRUNNER: I desire to ask 
what is the principle of this Bill? In 
assenting to the second reading, I under- 
stand you assent to the principle. I 
should like to know whether the putting 
of this power into the hands of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is the 
principle of the measure, or whether it 
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is that these parishes and the Metro- 
politan Board between them should bear 
the expenses? If it is intended that the 
management of these roads should be 
put into the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, I shall be obliged to 
follow the noble Lord (Lord Algernon 
Percy), because I look upon it as a re- 
ligious duty to vote against putting 
further powers into the hands of that 
Body. 

Tas SECRETARY ro raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrzr): The hon. 
Gentleman asks what the principle of 
the Bill is, and I reply to him that it is 
that the Consolidated Fund should cease 
to pay charges that properly belong to 
the ratepayers of London; the principle 
of the measure is to throw upon the 
wealthiest city in the world the same 
burden that falls on Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other large Provincial 
towns—the duty of repairing its own 
streets out of its own rates. I agree 
with the noble Lord (Lord Algernon 
Percy) that this is a question of prin- 
ciple and precedent. I think the prin- 
ciple of throwing this burden on the 
Consolidated Fund is bad, and I think 
that the precedent which has been set 
in this case is also bad. I do not wish 
to detain the House by going into details 
which have been so fully dealt with by 
my right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Plunket). This is emphatically a case 
for the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. The noble Lord referred to the 
Repayment Clause. That is a clause to 
enable the Treasury to obtain repayment 
in regard to the maintenance of the 
roads since the roads were completed. 
This is a question we should be quite 
prepared to accept the decision of the 
Committee upon when all the facts have 
been heard. It is a question between two 
parishes —St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and St. Martin-in-the-Fields—and, in 
the absence of a general Local Authority 
in London, there is no proper authority 
which can be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of this matter except the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. I protest, as 
I have protested on other occasions be- 
fore I occupied my present Office, against 
London being placed in a more advan- 
tageous position than large Provincial 
towns in having its improvements carried 
out at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the whole country. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not want 
to see the improvements of London 
carried out at the expense of the whole 
country; but I must say there is another 
side to this question. Here is a great 
improvement which the Executive Go- 
vernment have undertaken to carry out 
without having previously arranged with 
the Local Authorities the way in which 
the expenses should be borne. Accord- 
ing to the proposal now made, having 
undertaken these improvements, the Go- 
vernment now desire to throw part of 
the costs of maintaining them upon a 
certain parish because a small portion 
of the improvement happens to be within 
that parish. The large portion of the 
costs which will be thrown upon this 
parish the parish will have no power 
whatever of recovering from the owners 
of adjacent property. Under the cir. 
cumstances of the case, however, I think 
my hon. Friends will be well-advised if 
they do not oppose the second reading, 
but reserve their case for the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee. There 
can be no doubt there has been a great 
deal of blundering in this matter. If 
the authorities had acted wisely, they 
would have seen their way clear before 
undertaking this duty. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) ACTS 
CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. John Morley, Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 
[BILL 107.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey): I will not 
detain the House more than three or 
four minutes in explaining to it the 
object of this Bill. In 1870 an Act was 
passed subsequent to the Irish Church 
Act called the Glebe Loans (Ireland) 
Act, 1870. The object of it was to 
enable the Board of Works, acting on 
the part of the Treasury, to make loans 
for the following four purposes :—First 
of all, for the erection or improvement 
of dweiling-houses or offices of a glebe ; 
secondly, to purchase glebe land not ex- 
ceeding 10 acres; thirdly, to purchase 
dwelling-houses; and, fourthly, to pay 
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off debt incurred in this way. The 
loans are repayable by half-yearly in- 
stalments extending over a period of 35 

ears—£5 for every £100 advanced. 

hey repay principal and interest at a 
oettaia ‘nas tome aBxod period. In prac- 
tice the house and the land descend from 
one parish priest, or clergyman, or mi- 
nister to his successor as parish pro- 
perty. The administration of the Act 
requires the Board of Works to satisfy 
themselves as to the title to the land, 
and also as to the solvency of the secu- 
rity offered, and, further, that the pre- 
mises shall be kept insured, a great deal 
of work being thus thrown upon the 
Department. There are three securities 
required, of whom one must be other 
than the clergyman who makes the appli- 
cation. The total issue under the Act, 
as it has been renewed since 1870, has 
been £371,787. Of that very large sum 
the amount outstanding on the 29th 
of January last was no more than 
£373 0s. 10d. By this time, or by the 
3lst of this month, it is supposed that 
even that small arrear will have been 
made still less. The Act of 1870 was 
limited to expire in five years, and was, 
unfortunately, so worded as not to be 
capable of being continued by the annual 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, and so 
it has been re-enacted by successive Go- 
vernments in 1875, 1878, 1880, and 
1883. This last Act, the Act of 1883, 
expires on the 31st of August next, and 
what the present Bill proposes to do is 
to continue the Act for two more years, 
until the end of 1888—two and a-half 
years more—and then further to enable 
it to be continued, as other Acts of a 
similar kind are continued, in the Ex- 
piring Laws Ovntinuance Bill. These 
are the two objects of the Bill which I 
now beg to move be read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. John Morley.) 


Me. T. OC. HARRINGTON : I would 
wish, before this Bill is read a second 
time, to bring to the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman a question connected 
with it which, I think, he himself will 
see the necessity of considering. Several 
deputations, representing clergymen of 
different persuasions and from different 

arts of Ireland, waited on one of his 

edecessors in Office, the present Se- 


Mr. John Morley 
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and upon Earl Spencer, complaining 
that the annual payments were not 
extended over a longer period of 
pense. and thereby saving or re- 
ieving clergymen who had purchased 
under the Act from the old owners 
from the very large responsibility cast 
upon them. The right hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the case of clergymen 
purchasing and erecting houses under 
the Act. Well, these gentlemen com- 
plain of the great hardship which is put 
upon them to have to contribute large 
repayments during their own life-time, 
and having to leave to their successors 
an entirely free residence in their re- 
spective parishes. They think it would 
be far more desirable and convenient— 
and I would not confine this to any 
one denomination—to have the period 
extended over a certain number of year . 
Several representations of this kind 
have been made to the Irish Govern- 
ment from time totime. I do not know 
whether the subject has yet been 
brought under the notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary, 
owing to his having been but a very 
short time in Office; but now that I 
have referred to it, I trust he will give 
it his attention. 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowter): I under- 
stand my right hon. Friend near me 
(Mr. J. Morley) to say that it is not in 
our power to alter the Bill. , 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—o—— 


ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVI- 
GATION BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


** That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
provide for the transfer of the Ulster Canal and 
the Tyrone Navigation or Coal Island Canal 
from the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland to the Navigation Company, and 
for other purposes.’”’—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Coronet NOLAN: This is a very 
extraordinary Bill to be brought in by 
the Government without some consulta- 
tion with the Irish Members, who have, 
if I am not mistaken, opposed a similar 
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proposal in two other Sessions of Parlia- 
ment. It is not only opposed now by 
new Irish Members, but by at least 
three Members of the Commission which 
sat to consider the subject five years 
ago—namely, myself, the hon. Member 
who sat for County Leitrim and who 
now sits for an English constituency 
(Mr. Tottenham), and Mr. Dickson. 
And I should like to know if Lord 
Monteagle approves of the measure, 
because formerly he was opposed to its 
principle? I should like to say a few 
words in explanation of the measure. 
There is a sheet of water in the North 
of Ireland called Lough Neagh, of which 
the neighbouring farmers complain, as 
it injures their farms. Well, the Go- 
vernment propose to hand over a Canal 
to a Company with £3,000. The offer 
is a very generous one, and I do not 
complain of it; but I complain that in 
the Bill in which it is proposed to carry 
out this arrangement, a clause is in- 
serted declaring that Lough Neagh 
should be kept up to its summer level, 
which is its technical Parliamentary 
level. It is possible by doing this to 
injure the people in the neighbourhood 
of the Lough to the extent of £100,000 
or £200,000. I should be perfectly 
ready to assent to the Bill, if this clause 
having reference to the keeping up of 
the level of Lough Neagh were omitted 
from it. The passing of such a clause, 
besides doing present harm, may do 
much injury to those who may want to 
reduce the level of the Lough at some 
future time. The Ulster Canal is a 
valueless concern; but there is another 
one which is stifl worse. Tho Ulster 
Canal, I believe, is of some little use, 
though a very little ; but if, for the sake 
of this and the other Oanal I mention, 
this clause is inserted, whilst doing a 
vast deal of harm to the farmers on the 
shores of the Lough, very little good 
will accrue to anybody. As having 
been a Member of the Commission, and 
as never having found any of the Irish 
Members support the Bill—not even 
those through whose localities the Canal 
passes—I conceive it desirable to offer 
this protest. I want Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to promise to omit this clause 
of which I speak. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrer): It is 
rather unusual to offer opposition to a 
Bill of this kind at this stage. It seems 
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to me that the title of the measure 
sound like the refrain of a very old so 
that we have heard year after year an 
seen put off night after night. My 
desire in bringing it in so early in the 
Session was to obtain the judgment of 
the House upon it, one way or the 
other, as soon as possible, and finally 
to dispose of it. If the Members from 
Ireland are of opinion that the measure 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, I shall be happy to concur in that 
view, and have it carefully considered 
in that way; but I must say it has been 
represented to the Government that 
there is a strong feeling in favour of 
the Bill in the neighbourhood which 
will be affected by it. It is said that 
the Bill will operate to the advantage 
of the people living on the banks of 
the Oanal. The Canal is 40 miles in 
length, and is costing £1,100 a-year, 
whilst earning nothing. It has been 
thought that if, by handing it over to 
a Navigation Company, it could be 
rendered more useful, it would be well 
to make the experiment. The Govern- 
ment do not propose to give the Com- 
pany more than £3,000; but if we hand 
over the Canal, we shall, of course, put 
those who receive it under a strict obli- 
gation to put it under thorough repair, 
and make it efficient for the navigation 
of the district through which it runs. 
The question is one on which we should 
wish the House to be free to express an 
opinion ; and all I would say is that this 
is hardly the time—before the measure 
is printed and is in the hands of hon. 
Members—to enter into a diseussion of 
its details. If it is now read a first time, 
I would take care not to put down the 
second reading at an hour when it 
would be inconvenient for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to deal with it. AsI have 
said, after the second reading, if it is 
desirable to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, I should be glad to assent 
to it. A large portion of the Irish people 
say that the measure is one which will 
operate greatly to their advantage. I 
am not here to say whether they are 
right or wrong ; but I think Parliament 
should pass judgment on it, so as to dis- 
pose of it one way or the other. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I hope the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) will see his way to the 
withdrawal of his opposition to the in- 
troduction of the Bill. He takes a deep 
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interest in the development of the indus- 
trial resources of Ireland. I had the 

leasure of working with him on the 
Piers and Harbours Commission, and 
am in a position to say that the interest 
he took in that matter and the ability he 
displayed have greatly benefited the 
fishermen of Ireland. This Bill which 
the Secretary to the Treasury wishes to 
introduce to-night will largely develop 
the industrial resources of Ulster, and I 
therefore trust that it will not be op- 
ones by those hon. Members who really 

esire to develop the industrial resources 
of the country. I regret that I am 
almost alone here to-night on this side 
of the House; but it was not expected 
that opposition would be offered to the 
first reading of the Bill. If it had been 
known that this opposition was to be 
offered, hon. Gantloniim who are in- 
terested in the development of the in- 
dustrial resources of Ulster would have 
taken care to attend in order to say 
something about it. I trust the House 
will listen to the views of the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and that the Bill will be 
read a first time now. I beg hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway not to throw 
obstacles in the way of developing the 
resources of Ireland; and I assure them 
that this measure happens to be one 
which will largely develop the resources 
of the Province of Ulster, which they 
say they would like to see at one with 
the rest of Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR: The hon. Member 
for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) has 
spoken about developing the industrial 
resources of the Province of Ulster. 
Well, I should like to point out to the 
House the extent to which the Province 
of Ulster is benefited by the Canal he 
wishes to hand over to this Navigation 
Company, at a cost of £3,000 to the 
State. At present the Canal has an in- 
come, derived, I believe, from coals, of 
something less than £50 a-year, whilst 
the cost of putting it in something like 
decent order and looking after it amounts 
to something over £1,000 a-year. If 
that is the way in which the industrial 
resources of the Province of Ulster are 
to be developed, I think the sooner the 
development of the industrial resources 
of the Provines of Ulster is given up the 
better. The hon. Member says he is 
very sorry that he is the only Tory 
Member from Ulster present at this 
moment. I also am very sorry that that 


Mr. Johnston 
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is so, because I should have liked to hear 
some of them express their opinions 
upon this matter—I should have liked 
to have heard some of those who went 
the other day with an ex parte statement 
to the Secretary to the Treasury. And 
here I would protest as strongly as I 
can against this system of private ear 
wigging. Any representations that 
have to be made to the Government on 
subjects of this kind should be made 
here—any pressure which it is thought 
desirable to put upon them should be 
attempted on the floor of this House. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury has made no defence at all for 
this Bill; or, if at all, one of a very weak 
nature. What hesays is, that the mea- 
sure is one that has often been before 
the House, and which has often been 
opposed, and opposed successfully. No 
doubt, he thinks it only right that he 
should have an opportunity of trying his 
skill to effect that which his Predeces- 
sors have hitherto failed to do. This 
may be all very well from his point of 
view ; but to my mind it is a serious 
waste of the time of this House. It 
seems to me that no more effective sys- 
tem for wasting time could be devised 
than that of persisting, Session after 
Session, in the introduction of a Bill 
which is thoroughly indefensible. But, 
as I have said, the hon. Member has not 
offered a word in favour of his measure. 
In opposition to the Bill we have heard 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Galway (Colcnel Nolan), 
who was a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission which investigated the facts, in 
connection with this project, on the spot, 
and which saw that the proposal was 
untenable. We are told that this Canal 
is one of those links in the chain of 
water communication which is to lead 
from the North of Ireland to the 
Shannon; but it is a useless link, like 
that one lower down, upon which a 
former Government spent £200,000. 
The link to which I refer, for which a 
former Government were reponsible, 
was so utterly useless that no boat could 
navigate it; it was so stupidly con- 
structed that no Canal boats could go 
below the bridges without being rebuilt. 
That is an example of the way in which 
the Board of Works in Ireland carries 
on its business. There is no doubt that 
some few people—some few resident in 
the locality of the Canal—may be more 
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or less satisfied with this Bill, and 

bably a coal dealer or two, non-resident 
in the locality, will be benefited by it; 
but I would point out that the whole 
district, through which the Canal runs, 
is at the present moment uncommonly 
supplied with railway accommodation. 
The railways do not charge a higher 
rate for the carriage of produce along 
their route in the absence of competition 
than they would do if the Canal com- 
peted for the traffic. We have no reason 
to suppose that the railways would raise 
their rates a single 1d. if the Canal were 
done away with. Whilst, therefore, 
there are no advantages to be gained by 
the passing of this Bill, I would point 
out that it may have a very mischievous 
effect, because it would render it impos- 
sible for all time to come to lower the 
level of Lough Neagh. Even at the pre- 
sent moment people living on the banks 
of Lough Neagh periodically suffer 
injury from floods. There is another 
objection to Bills of this sort; there are 
no Local Authorities in Ireland who are 
competent to superintend their opera- 
tion. I think it is fatal to any Bill of 
this kind if there is no Representative 
Body by whom it can be carried out. It 
is all very well for irresponsible people, 
who, in some cases, know nothing of the 
facts of the case, to promote such Bills 
as this. I know that several of the hon. 
Members from the North of Ireland have 
no local knowledge whatever, and that, 
in point of fact, they know nothing of 
the merits of this case. I maintain that 
until we get a Local Representative 
Body in the North of Ireland, who can 
represent the ratepayers fairly and 
honestly, no Bill dealing with questions 
of taxation for drainage and other 
matters’of that sort should be allowed to 
pass. I trust my hon. Friends will 
divide with me against the Bill even at 
its present stage; and I think that hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway on the 
opposite side of the House, who are in 
favour of economy, will see it would be 
very much better to sell the land of the 
Canal for the £5,000 which it would 
bring than to expend any more money 
uponit. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
told us that this Canal Company had 
entered into a certain undertebiox: It 
is no use to talk about the Company 
entering into undertakings. We know 
what a shady public Company will 
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undertake. In point of fact, it will 
undertake anything; but to get it to 
fulfil its undertakings is a very difficult 
matter. I think that, unless the Govern- 
ment is able to offer very much stronger 
reasons than they have done yet why 
this Bill should pass, it is right that the 
House should insist upon a e- 
ment to allow of further consideration. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: On behalf of 
my constituents in South Derry, who 
have great interest in the drainage of 
the Bann, I wish to offer this Bill my 
strongest opposition. We often hear it 
said that the Irish people regard the 
English Exchequer as a cow from which 
they are continually drawing. But I 
wish to point out to hon. Gentlemen re- 
presenting i constituencies that 
what we are doing in this case is to 
oppose the absolute throwing away of 
£3,000 of the taxpayers’ money into the 
waters of the Ulster Canal. ow, the 
most astonishing thing to me is that 
some of the Members of the Opposition 
who approached the Treasury, in the 
form of a deputation, on Friday last, 
should have the hardihood to put for- 
ward some of the statements they did. 
The hon. Member for Mid Armagh (Sir 
James Corry) had the superb audacity 
to say that our opposition to the de- 
velopment of this Canal was due to our 
having an interest in Railway Companies 
in Ireland. Any argument, of course, 
against a Parnellite Member is good 
enough. At one time we are represented 
as being in a state of the most wretched 
and depressed poverty, and at another 
time we are represented as having such 
great interests in Railway Companies 
that we are opposed to Canals. I am 
surprised the hoe: Baronet (Sir James 
Oorry)—because he was made a Baronet 
by the late Tory Government for value 
received—is not here to-night, in order 
to defend the unjust attack he made 
upon Gentlemen below the Gangway 
for their action in connection with this 
Canal. I will read, for the instruction 
of English Members, one statement 
made by a member of the deputation to 
the Secretary to the Treasury. Hon. 
Gentlemen will then understand the 
value of this Canal to Ireland. The 
Canal is now making a total of £50 per 
annum ; what chance, therefore, is there 
of the Company ever repaying the 
£3,000 proposed to be advanced by the 
State? Phe secretary to the Canal Com- 
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y—and I take this from the report 
in The Belfast News Letter, which was 
sent by a special reporter and across a 
special wire—said— 

“There were 26 locks on the Canal, and it 
would take £10,000 to put the Canal in work- 
ing order.”’ 
£10,000 to begin with! At £50 a-year 
the House can imagine how many years 
it would take to make up £10,000. 

“Two proposals had been made for raising 
this sum. The first was that the Government 
should lend it to the Navigation Company ;” 
—that was a most cynical and delightful 
attempt to offer adequate security for 
the repayment of loan and interest— 
“And the second proposal was that £3,000 
should be given by the Government, the Com- 
pany being left to borrow the other £7,000. 
Lhe hon. Gentleman’s Predecessors were pre- 
pared to accede to the latter proposal.”’ 

The first proposal was that £10,000 
should be expended, and when that 
would not wash the Company were 


content with £3,000. Yes; I venture, 


to say they would have been satisfied 
with £2,000, or £1,000, or £500, or 
anything they could squeeze out of the 
Government. I will not say they wanted 
to share it amongst themselves ; but, no 
doubt, they wished to make the pretence 
they were going to do something with 
these 26 locks, and then become bank- 
rupt in the face of the public. The 
whole question of the Canalization of 
Ireland is a very difficult one. In my 
judgment, the number of Canals in 
reland is much too large. On this 
Lower Bann you are at present taxin 
the farming population of Irelan 
£15,000 a-year for the maintenance of 
these navigation locks, some of which 
locks were so objectionable to the peace- 
able population generally—to the non- 
Catholic population along the banks— 
that they blew them out with dynamite. 
The people argued that not a single 
boat passed along the Canal but hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres of their 
land were being flooded. What a farce 
it is to pretend to go on with navigation 
when you have nothing to navigate. 
There are railways on each side of the 
Canal to take ail the traffic the districts 
roduce. There is no boat upon the 
anal, and yet you tax the people thou- 
sands of pounds to make useless works 
for the purpose of navigation, instead of 
letting the rivers do what God intended, 
and that is to drain the land of Ireland 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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down to the sea. You keep, by means 
of these useless locks, a Neagh to 
a level three or four feet higher than 
was ever intended ; but the worst of all 
is that when you appointed a Govern- 
ment Commission to inquire into the 
whole subject—a Commission consisting, 
as it did, of the late Member for Ty- 
rone (Mr. T. Dickson), the hon. and 
seca Gentleman who, in the last 

arliament, represented County Dub- 
lin, but who now sits for the Isle of 
Thanet Division of Kent (Colonel King- 
Harman), and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), and that Commission 
condemns the thing root and branch— 
which has also been done by many men 
of independent character—the Govern- 
ment still comes forward and proposes 
to cast the money of the ratepayers into 
the fotid waters of the Ulster Canal. 
On behalf of my constituents, who are 
deeply interested in the drainage of 
Lough Neagh, I join my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) in 
his opposition to this Bill. I think it is 
a monstrous thing that gentlemen should 
be allowed to come over from Ireland 
and pretend to the Treasury that they 
are entitled to borrow £3,000, when 
they admit that to do properly what is 
suggested an expenditure of £10,000 is 
necessary. For them to say they can 
ever pay the interest on the borrowed 
money is a sham and a delusion, and if 
my hon. Friend goes to a division I 
shall certainly support him. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: This 
is a matter which a number of us now 
sitting on these Benches have persist- 
ently fought against a series of Financial 
Secretaries to the Treasury, and I know 
for a fact that one of the Predecessors 
of the present Secretary to the Treasury, 
in his own mind, did not approve of the 
Bill which his official position compelled 
him to support in the House. I put it 
to Members opposite, who have mani- 
fested a much greater desire than I 
have ever witnessed before to give 
effect to the wishes of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, that this is a matter 
in which we have reached practical 
unnanimity, and that in no assembly in 
Dublin would such a project as this have 
the least chance of success. If carried at 
all, the Bill will be carried against the 
unanimous wish of the Representatives 
of Ireland. It is supported by a very 
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small number of men, who do not ap: 

to have really studied the case in all its 
bearings, and therefore cannot be alive 
to the very serious and joblike cha- 
racter of the measure proposed. I do 
not wish to quote extensively from Re- 
ports of the Commissioners appointed to 
examine this question ; but I venture to 
call attention to the fact that so far bac 
as 1861 Sir John Maclean, who was cer- 
tainly very unbiassed, reported that the 
only plan he could suggest by which the 
Canal could be made useful was to take 
off the lock gates, drain the Canal, and 
convert its bed into grass land which 
might be let for grazing; that gentleman 
adding that the banks and waste land, 
which in many places were of consider- 
able width, might be let for tillage. 
Later Commissioners had reported 
against any further expenditure of 
money—they showed it was perfectly 
useless ; and they also showed that the 
loss of money taken at the lowest rate 
of interest charged by the Treasury for 
any advances of this kind must amount 
annually to over £6,000. Now we are 
asked to make a drain on the Treasury 
of a very considerable amount, and to 
hand that sum over toa Company which 
undertakes to do something. What that 
something is is not very clear; but the 
inevitable result will be that in a short 
time the Treasury, as mortgagees, will 
be obliged to foreclose because they will 
not be able to receive either their in- 
terest or principal, and then they will 
be in precisely the same position as now, 
with a worthless security on their hands, 
and have to come to the House with an- 
other Bill in order- to induce some other 
Company to take it up. And so the 
game will goon. Public money will be 
wasted, and, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South Derry 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) has said, injury will 
be done to the agricultural land in the 
neighbourhood. They have done the 
same thing here as in many other parts 
of Ireland; they have dammed up the 
watercourses and prevented the water- 
courses doing what they ought to do— 
namely, carry off the surplus water to 
the sea. I have, myself, seen tens of 
thousands of acres in one stretch under 
water, which, if these rivers were only 
allowed to do what they were intended 
and made to do, might never have been 
flooded at all. I do not know whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. H. H. 
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Fowler) recognizes the evident sense of 
the majority of the House; but perhaps 
he would prefer to have time to consider 
his position. He may Possibly be pre- 
pared to assent to the Motion to adjourn 
the present debate. If it meets with his 
view of the present situation, I will move 
that this debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now pe sa me 
—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Tae SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowrzr): I assure 
my hon. Friends that I have no wish to 
force on this Bill against the opposition 
of the Irish Members. Of course, there 
is to this, as to every question, two sides, 
and I should like the House to hear the 
other side. I may add that the Treasury 
are to be relieved from £1,100 a-year, 
and that is, perhaps, the bait held out to 
us. But I am quite willing to assent to 
the adjournment of the debate, on con- 
dition that ample Notice be given of its 
resumption in order that Members 
from Ireland may have an opportunity 
of expressing their views upon the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


POST OFFICE —SUBMARINE TELE- 
GRAPH CONTRACT (ST. VINCENT 
TO THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA). 

RESOLUTION. 


Taz SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. .H. Fowrer) moved— 

“That the Contract, dated the 19th day of 
January 1886, for the construction of a Sub- 
marine Telegraph Line from the Island of St. 
Vincent to the West Coast of Africa be ap- 
proved,”’ 

Mr. HENNIKER-HEATON objected 
to the Motion being taken at that hour 
of the night. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: It was ed 
that this should be taken to-night ; but 
I have no wish*to press it at this late 
hour if any objection is raised. I there- 
fore propose to postpone it till to- 
morrow. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION BILL. 


Select Committee on Shop Hours Regulation 
Bill nominated of,—Mr. Baury, Mr. Broap- 
nurst, Sir James Fercuson, Mr. Turopore 
Fry, Sir Joun Lussocx, Mr. Francis Powz11, 








1663 Electro Lighting Act 
Mr. Txororp Rocsrs, and Mr. Srvanrr- 
Worrter :—Three to be the quorum.—(Sir 
John Lubbock.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 2nd March, 1&86. 


MINUTES.] — Took the Oath— The Lord 
Minster (Marquess of pale 8) 

Poustic Bris—First Reading —Electric Lighting 
Act (1882) Amendment *® (25). 

Third Reading—Freshwater Fisheries (Eels) * 
(23), and passed. 


MOUNTED VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON, in rising to 
ask the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for War, Whether there is any 
objection to mounted men being attached 
to infantry volunteer corps at the request 
of the commanding officer if no extra 
charge be thereby entailed ? said, since 
he had placed the Notice of this Ques- 
tion upon the Paper he had received in- 
formation that it was the desire of the 
1st Middlesex Infantry Volunteers, bet- 
ter known as the Victorias, to have a 
small squad of mounted Infantry at- 
tached to their regiment. The replies, 
however, that had been received from 
the War Office upon the subject had 
been unsatisfactory. If permission were 
given to form such mounted squad but 
little expense would be incurred by the 
country, because the men who would 
form it were perfectly willing to defray 
the cost of equipping themselves out of 
their own pockets, the only demand 
made being that they should receive the 
ordinary capitation grant of 30s. now 
paid to efficient Volunteers. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Lord Sanpuvrsr), in reply, said: 
The experiment of allowing mounted 
men to be attached to Volunteer corps at 
their own expense is now being tried in 
six cases. In two cases out of of the six 
the authority has been cancelled, and in 
a third it is doubtful whether the scheme 
can be continued. Therefore the Secre- 
tary of State does not think it advisable 
to further extend the permission until 
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he has gained more experience of the 
working of the remaining existing com- 
panies. : 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eant or LIMERICK rose to 
move— 

“That the evidence of John Percy, Esquire, 
M. D., taken before the Select Committee on 
the Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and 
Office of the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
in session 1869, be laid upon the Table, and 
that the same be printed.”’ 

The noble Earl said, the evidence would 
be of much value in reference to the 
lighting and ventilation of the House. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
whether the evidence referred to had 
not been already printed ? 

Tue Earnt or LIMERICK said, that 
he understood it had not been printed. 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN saaid, 
he failed to see what advantage was to 
be derived from adopting the Motion of 
the noble Earl, especially as the atten- 
tion of the Committee had been directed 
to Dr. Percy’s evidence. It seemed to 
him that the ventilation of the House 
would be all that could be desired if 
they would open the windows and dis- 
pense with the elaborate system they 
had introduced. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought the House should be lighted by 
electricity, and they would then get rid 
of the heat created by the gas falling on 
their Lordships’ heads, and a great deal 
of the misery and discomfort suffered 
by them. The machinery below for 
pumping up fresh air was of a most 
elaborate and costly description, and the 
steam-engine required for it could be 
utilized to generate the electric light. 


Motion agreed to. 


The said evidence laid on the Table 
accordingly, and to be printed. (No. 26.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend and extend the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882.—Was presented by The 
Lord Rayleigh ; read 1*. (No. 25.) 

House adjourned at a quarter past Four 


o'clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 2nd March, 1886. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirres — Town 
Holdings, appointed. 

Prarvate Brits (dy Order)—Second Reading— 
London and South Western Railway * ; 
Midland Railway, debate adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Seleet Committee— 
East London Water. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Peis inl 
EAST LONDON WATER BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motior made, and Questior proposed, 


‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I beg to 
move that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee on the same terms as those 
suggested yesterday by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) in 
regard to the Lambeth and Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Bills. 

Mr. BUXTON: In addition to the 
reasons which were given by my hon. 
Friend yesterday, I wish to add one more 


why these Bills should have a somewhat | P 


wider inquiry than is ordinarily given to 
a Private Bill. The Bill itself proposes 
to absorb a piece of valuable property in 
the shape of a gies mm which is very 
much used by working people. The 
proposal will enable the Company to 
absorb public property without giving 
compensation, and in a way in which it 
can never be restored. 

CotoneL MAKINS: I believe there 
is no opposition to the course which the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers) proposes to take; and 
when the Bill is referred to a Select 
Committee the question raised by my 
hon. Friend the Member for South West 
Essex (Mr. Buxton) will be dealt with 
by the Committee before whom the Bill 
is sent. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Ordered, That it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, Five to be nominated by the House, and 
Four by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, 
presented within the time limited by the 
Standing Orders, be referred to the Committee ; 
and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, 
or Witnesses, be heard upon their Petitions, 
if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against such Petitions.—(Mr. Thorold 
Rogers.) 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON: I 
have given Notice of my intention to 
move an Amendment upon the second 
reading of this Bill which is as 
follows :— 

“That this House, whilst not unwilling to 
consider favourably an application from the said 
Company, under proper conditions, for power 
to make arrangements with other Companies 
tending to economise the cost of transport to the 
Company, refuses to entertain the same as a 
mere incident ina Bill for miscellaneous objects, 
and unaccompanied by the offer of any com- 
pensating advantages to the public.” 
It is well known that copies of Private 
Bills introduced into this House are not 
circulated among Members in the same 
way as other Parliamentary Papers; and 
I may add that very important powers, 
and powers affecting great questions of 
rinciple, may be sought by a Private 
Bill without the attention of the House 
being directed to it. With regard to the 
Bill now under consideration, it seeks 
to confer very large additional powers 
upon the Midland Railway Company ; 
and I do not find, in the report of the 
proceedings of the Wharncliffe meeting, 
that any mention is made of some very 
extraordinary powers which I am about 
to show are included in the Bill. Going 
through the different heads, I find that 
the Bill gives, in the first place, power 
to make roads, to prepare roads, to ac- 
quire land, and soon. And then all at 
once I come to an entirely different mat- 
ter. Bya clause in the Bill powers are 
asked for, which amount virtually to the 

wer of amalgamation with other 

ompanies, and not only to a power of 
amalgamation with other Companies, 
but absolutely to a power of amalga- 
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mation with any Company with which 
this railway is in communication. Now, 
the House is aware that the Midland 
Railway and its branches extend over a 
wide extent of England, and that the 
line is in communication with railways 
from the Land’s End to the frontier of 
Scotland. Therefore the Bill, as it 
stands, actually asks for the power of 
amalgamation with almost every Com- 
pany; at any rate, in England and 
Wales. [An hon. Memper: And Scot- 
land, too.} My hon. Friend says that 
it touches Scotland also; and therefore, 
by assenting to the second reading of 
the Bill, the powers contained in it will 
also apply to the Scotch railways. I do 
not know whether that is the intention 
of the promoters of the Bill; but, to my 
apprehension, that would be the effect 
of passing the Bill in its present shape. 
Surely that is a question of principle 
which ought to be carefully considered 
by the House before the second reading 
is passed. For my own part, I am pre- 
pared to say that I believe it is desir- 
able that there should be a reconstruc- 
tion and amalgamation of Railway 
Companies; and I believe that the 
sooner that is effected the better, for 
this reason—that it would enable the 
Railway Companies to diminish their 
expenses, and give them the means of 
reducing their rates and charges to the 
public. But it is one thing for this 
“aes to be obtained by the Railway 

ompanies, in order that they may 
be in a position to lower their rates, 
and it is quite another thing to feel 
sure that they would make use of that 
power in the interests of the public 
when it is conferred upon them. I 
certainly cannot find, within the four 
corners of this Bill, anything which 
will insure to the public any compen- 
sating advantages for the powers given 
to the Midland Railway Company if 
this Bill passes. That is the point to 
which I think it is important to direct 
the attention of the House. I believe 
that every hon. Member will admit that 
of all the Railway Companies the Mid- 
land Railway Company is probably the 
one which, on the whole, has done more 
in the interests of the public than any 
other Railway Company. I candidly 
acknowledge that they were the first 
to introduce a system of running 
trains at a comparatively cheap and 
uniform rate of fares. But t is 
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not a reason why we should not take 
precautions in order to be certain that 
the powers we grant to them will be 
used, not only to their own advantage, 
but also to the advantage of the public. 
Evidence was given before the Railway 
Rates Committee, which sat during two 
Sessions, that certain promises, which 
the Midland Railway held out when 
they applied for an extension of their 
system, have not altogether been ful- 
filled. I have no knowledge of the facts 
of the case myself; but I think there 
are hon. Members in the House who 
will be able to give information upon 
the matter. However honest a Railway 
Company may be, I think it is our duty 
in this House to see that the public in- 
terests are safeguarded. This is a ques- 
tion in which, at any rate, we ought to 
know that the attention of any Commit- 
tee to whom the Bill may be referred 
will be fully drawn, and that the inten- 
tions of the House will be fully indicated 
and distinctly understood—namely, that 
if increased powers are to be given to 
this or any other Railway Company, 
some compensating advantages to the 
public will be looked for. For this rea- 
son I beg to move the Resolution which 
I now submit. 


Mr. HICKMAN: [rise for the pur- — 


pose of seconding the Motion, and I 
ask for that indulgence of the House 
which is usually accorded to those who 
address it for the first time. I promise 
to be as brief as possible. My grounds 
of opposition to the Bill are quite dis- 
tinct and separate from those of the hon. 
Baronet. id object to the Bill because, 
on a former occasion, in Private Bill 
legislation, the Midland Railway Com- 
pany held out to the great iron districts 
of Staffordshire certain expectations, 
and gave certain pledges, which they 
have since altogether ignored and re- 
fused to carry out. The history of the 
transaction to which I refer is shortly 
this. In 1882 a Bill was promoted, 
called the Wolverhampton, Walsall, and 
Midland Junction Railway Bill. In 
opening the case before the Commons 
Committee, Sir Edmund Beckett said 
that the object of the line was not to 
serve mere local purposes, but to intro- 
duce the Midland system into Stafford- 
shire. Although this was nominally a 
Private Bill, the Midland Company paid 
the expenses of promoting it, and they 
have since made the line. It is now in 
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their possession, and worked by them. 
Sir James Allport, the then General 
Manager of the Midland Railway, in 
his evidence before the Commons Com- 
mittee, was asked this Question— 

“The promoters and ironmasters say that if 
you get to tote mg oe they will have a re- 
duction of rates. at is your opinion of 
that?” 

The answer was— 

“T have always been of opinion that the rates 
of the South Staffordshire district are too high. 
We have had no control of them. The London 
and North Western are the people who have 
fixed the rates, but they are too high.” 

In answer to another Question Sir 
James Allport said— 

“ T have no hesitation in saying that, in look- 
ing at other iron districts, the South Stafford- 
shire rates are too high.” 

He was asked if there would be a per- 
manent reduction, and his answer was— 


“T should think so.”’ 
Sir James Allport was then asked— 


“Suppose that you and the London and 
North Western Company got to loggerheads, 
and then come to an arrangement ; would that 


on” 


arrangement be permanent or temporary : 
Sir James Allport said, in reply— 

‘*T cannot give you a better illustration than 
what we are doing, where we have it entirely 
in our own hands. We charge at present from 
the Staveley ironworks to London 10s. 6d. per 
ton.” 

Question — 

‘* Who competes with you there ?’”’ 
Answer— 

“ Nobody ; it is entirely on our own line, and 
it is either 10s. 6d. or 11s. From South Staf- 
fordshire it is, I believe, 15s. I cannot give 
any better answer than that.” 

Asked— 

“ What is the difference between the dis- 
tances ;”” 

The answer was— 


“The distance from Staveley to London is 
greater than from Wolverhampton. That shows 
what the Midland Company do.” 


Now, Staveley is 149 miles from Lon- 
don, and Birmingham only 113; but 
the Birmingham rate is 15s. for 113 
miles, while the Staveley rate is only 
12s. 6d. for 149 miles. Sir James Allport 
repeated the same evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Lords; and 
he added that his Company had done 
very little in Staffordshire in respect of 
the London trade, which, he said, was 
owing to the excessive gradients on 
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their existing lines. He was asked this 
Question— 

“Tf you could get a line more suitable for 
the traffic, you would be inclined to push that 
trade to a considerable extent?” 


Answer— 

“ Yes.’’ 
Question— 

“Even by competing rates, if necessary ?’’ 
Answer— 

“ Yes ; there is no reason why we should not.”’ 
He was then asked by Earl Fortescue— 

‘* Are the Midland Company prepared to bind 
themselves permanently to take lower rates 
under the clause in the Act of Parliament ?’’ 
Auswer— 


‘“No; I do not think the Midland Com- 
pany would, because whatever rates are put 
in a Bill of this kind would be binding on 
the whole Midland system. I think the Mid- 
land Company, who have developed the iron- 
stone and various trades upon their line, would 
be a guarantee to the trade that the Midland 
Company would put them on the same footing.” 


That is to say, the same footing as 
Staveley. Well, Sir, when the Midland 
Company made that railway, the Iron 
Masters’ Association of Staffordshire ap- 
plied to Sir James Allport to redeem the 
pledges he had given. But he said— 
“We cannot without the consent of other 
Companies; we have entered into an agree- 
ment with other Companies, and without them 
we cannot reduce our rates.” 
Now, what we complain of is that such 
a combination should have been entered 
into. I venture to say that it is an un- 
holy combination, because the result of 
it is this—that, although we could easily 
satisfy a particular Company that it is 
to their interest to reduce certain rates 
and charges, they are unable to do it, 
because the other Companies with whom 
they are acting will not agree. Suppose, 
for instance, a trader goes to the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany in order to get a rate between two 
stations on their line ; the Company see 
that their traffic would be increased by 
granting a rate; but they cannot do it 
without having first obtained the con- 
sent of the Great Western and the Mid- 
land Companies. As they are competing 
with each other for the traffic, it is im- 
possible to obtain their consent ; and the 
effect is that no reduced rates are se- 
cured. Originally there was only one 
railway to Liverpool; but since that day 
two other Companies have lines to Liver- 
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pool. Nevertheless, since this competi- 
tion has existed the rates to Liverpool, 
instead of having been lowered, have 
been increased by 25 per cent, and our 
rates in Staffordshire are higher at this 
moment to ports of embarkation than in 
any district inthe world. I believe that 
there is no case in which the charges 
are so high as in South Staffordshire. 
We had thought that when the Midland 
Company obtained their Bill we should 
have had some reduction; but I am 
sorry to say that we have got none. I 
ask this House, therefore, to mark in a 
solemn manner their feeling that they 
object to pledges of this find being 
given if they are to be followed by a 
refusal to carry them out. I beg, Sir, 
to second the Resolution which has been 
moved by the hon. Baronet. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** this House, whilst not unwilling to consider 
favourably an application from the said Com- 
pany, under proper conditions, for power to 
make arrangements with other Companies tend- 
ing to economise the cost of transport to the 
Company, refuses to entertain the same as a 
mere incident in a Bill for miscellaneous ob- 
jects, and unaccompanied by the offer of any 
compensating advantages to the public.—(Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MAPPIN: I do not think that the 
arguments which have been advanced by 
the hon. Gentlemen who have moved and 
seconded the Resolution are such as to 
justify the House in taking this Bill out 
of the ordinary course. It has been ad- 
mitted that the Midland Railway Com- 
pany have always been desirous of con- 
sulting the interests of the traders. 
This is hardly a question which can be 
discussed in this House; but all ques- 
tions in regard to rates may be discussed 
before a Select Committee; and will the 
hon. Members, or anybody else, say 
that this is a ground for objecting to 
the second reading of this Bill in order 
to insert in the measure provisions of 
an unusual character? We have been 
led to believe that a Bill will be intro- 
duced shortly into the House which will 
deal specially with the subject of the 
railway rates of all Companies; but if 
questions of this kind are to be dealt with 
in Private Bills, the expense which will 
be entailed upon the promoters of such 
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Private Bills will be enormous. I think 
the clauses which are inserted in the 
Bill, as it now stands, are very reason- 
able clauses. We must consider the 
immense competition which Railway 
Companies have to meet. We must 
also remember that these Companies are 
compelled to run daily a superfluous 
number of trains, far beyond what the 
Companies require, in order to afford 
facilities for their traffic. I believe 
there are about 40 passenger trains 
daily from Manchester to London; and 
when we know that many of these trains 
are not half-filled, it is apparent that in 
some cases they do not pay their work- 
ing expenses. Under these circum- 
stances, I do not think the House will 
be prepared to say that a clause of this 
kind to compel Railway Companies to 
make terms with their competitors for 
the sole purpose of securing the public 
convenience ought to be inserted. The 
clause as it stands in the Bill is, I be- 
lieve, a wide one; but it may be altered 
in Committee, and special terms laid 
down on which the Midland Railway 
might be able to base its arrangements. 
I trust that the hon. Baronet will not 
feel called upon to press his objections 
to this Bill. If the Bill is sent up to a 
Committee in the same way as other 
Private Bills, I believe that the interests 
of the public will be protected, while, 
at the same time, the interests of the 
Midland Railway will also be studied. 
Sm JOSEPH PEASE: I hope the 
House will allow me, for afew moments, 
to refer to the general question which 
has been raised by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Hickman) below 
the Gangway. I think that he has hit 
the nail on the head in the observations 
he has made. He complains that after 
the traders of Staffordshire had sup- 
ported the Midland Railway Company 
in opposition to another line they failed 
to obtain the benefits which they hoped 
to secure for the district. I believe that 
Parliament has done great injury by 
granting competing lines of railway, 
instead of regulating those which al- 
ready existed. The hon. Member for 
the Hallamshire Division of the West 
Riding (Mr. Mappin) has referred to 
the fact that Railway Companies are 
compelled to run duplicate trains at an 
enormous loss; but so long as this is 
the case, and so long as this ruinous 
system of competition is carried on and 
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asked for by the traders, the traders of 
the country will have to complain of the 
conduct of the Railway Companies, and 
of the high tolls charged by Companies 
which used to run as competing rail- 
ways, but who are now compelled to 
work in co-operation. The effect of all 
our system of railway legislation has 
been to oblige the Railway Companies 
to raise double and treble the amount 
of capital which the country requires 
for the conveyance of its traffic. If the 
House will allow this Bill to go to a 
Committee with the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for Banbury 
(Sir Bernhard Samuelson), all these 
questions will be carefully considered, 
and the Midland Company enabled to 
make arrangements which will suit the 
interests of the trade. 

Mr. WIGGIN: My hon. Friend the 
Member for Banbury (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) has admitted that no Com- 
pany has acted more liberally and more 
generously to the public than the Mid- 
land Company. I happen to know 
something about that Company ; I know 
the Directors personally; and I know 
that they all feel that the interests of 
the Midland Railway are bound up with 
the interests and prosperity of the coun- 
try. They have done everything to de- 
velop and increase the trade of the coun- 
try. This Bill will give increased 
facilities to the Company for making 
better arrangements with regard to 
competing railways, by means of which 
a reduction in the number of trains and 
a considerable saving in the working 
expenses of the line may be effected. 
If the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Hickman) has a grievance, his 
proper plan is to go before the Com- 
mittee; and therefore I hope the House 
will take the course in regard to this 
Bill which it usually takes on other 
occasions—that is, that they willallowthe 
Bill to be read a second time and sent 
to a Select Committee, before whom any 
suggestion, any grievance, or any recom- 
mendations will, doubtless, be properly 
attended to. I hope the hon. Member 
for Banbury will be satisfied with the 
clause already contained in the Bill, and 
that he will not press the Amendment. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: My hon. Friend 
who spoke after the Mover of the 
Amendment (Mr. Mappin) said that 
there was no reason for taking this Bill 
out of the ordinary course. Now, I 
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think that there is every reason for doing 
so. The Bill itself appears to involve a 
new departure from railway legislation ; 
and I venture to assert that in the Mid- 
land Counties there is universal dissatis- 
faction as to the way in which those 
counties are served by the Railway Com- 
panies. There is not one of them which 
has not tied down and bound its own 
hands by agreements with other Com- 
panies which render it utterly impos- 
sible for them to do justice to the people 
whose interests they ought to serve. 
To-day we hear the old story—let the 
Bill be read a second time, and it can be 
amended in Committee. We have heard 
that over and over again in this House 
for the last 30 years. A Railway Com- 
pany, be it remembered, goes into 
a Parliamentary Committee with the 
money of the shareholders; it obtains 
the most expensive legal advice that 
can be got; perhaps it gets beaten one 
year; but it will be found that the next 
year the same measure is brought for- 
ward again. What isthe result of this? 
The opponents have exhausted their 
means and their money in opposing it 
in the first instance. Everyone connected 
with the Midland Company is aware of 
that fact, and knows very well that it 
has been going on for years. The Mid- 
land Company has been asking every 
year for fresh legislation ; not only have 
they dealt with the question of rates, 
but it is impossible to tell in a Bill of 
this sort what question is not dealt with ; 
and I defy anybody to say what a Bill 
of this kind may not do. I think thero 
ought to be some better mode of ascer- 
taining the nature of the provisions of 
Private Bills, so that the public may 
know at once what is really going to be 
proposed. I hope that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Banbury (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) will not take the disinte- 
rested advice which has been given to 
him ; that he will not allow this Bill to 
go into Committee ; but that he will take 
the sense of the House upon this new 
departure in railway legislation. 

Srr RICHARD PAGET: I have no 
desire to find fault with the Midland 
Railway Company for the course it has 
taken; but I simply wish to‘say that 
we have no evidence, if the House re- 
fuses to accept this Resolution, that the 
matter can be dealt with in Committee, 
and for this reason—that the interests 
of the general public are not represented 
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upon a Committee, nor do the public 
appear before the Committee. The only 

uestions fought are the interests of 
rival Companies, and the public have 
nobody to support them, so that it is in 
vain to attempt to get their interests 
considered. It is invariably the case 
that a Select Committee upstairs only 
deals with those questions which are 
fought out in the interests of rival rail- 
ways. I think this is not a Bill which 
ought to go before a Committee without 
some such Resolution as that which my 
hon. Friend has prepared; and there- 
fore I give my hearty support to the 
Amendment. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvetta): My hon. 
Friend the Member for the Banbury Di- 
vision of Oxfordshire (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) is perfectly justified in op- 
posing this Bill as it stands; and unless 
the Midland Railway Company are pre- 
pared, as I understand them to be, to 
accept a clause safeguarding the in- 
terests of the public, I shall certainly 
oppose, or ask the House to postpone, 
the second reading of the Bill until some 
arrangement with the Company can be 
made. This Bill contains, no doubt, 
pores of amalgamation quite unprece- 

ented in an Omnibus Bill of this cha- 
racter. I do not say that these powers 
may not be most desirable, not only in 
the interests of the Company, but of the 
public. No doubt, the principle of com- 
petition has in many instances been 
carried to an unreasonable length. A 
large number of trains are run, many of 
which are comparatively empty ; and it 
is time that some better means were 
come to for putting an end to the waste- 
ful system of management now pursued 
by Railway Companies. But this House 
has a right to know, before assenting to 
a Bill of this character, the nature of the 
arrangements proposed by the Company; 
and we have a right to be told what ad- 
vantage the public will derive from it. 
A perfectly correct account has been 
given by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Hickman) in regard to the 
Midland Company and its dealing with 
the traders of South Staffordshire; but 
I think that the statement of the hon. 
Member would have been more appro- 
priate on the second reading of the Bill 
which I hope to introduce to the 
House next Monday. This is, un- 
doubtedly, a case for investigation and 
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inquiry, and possibly a case for the 
consideration of the Railway Com- 
missioners themselves. A clause has, 
however, been submitted to the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trado 
to-day on behalf of the Company 
which, if introduced into the Bill, will 
provide that any agreement made under 
the powers of the Bill shall receive the 
assent of the Board of Trade, or of some 
tribunal nominated by that Department. 
That clause is as follows :— 

“ Any agreement made under the powers of 
this Act shall be subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trade or a tribunal to Me nominated 
by them in that behalf in manner provided by 
Part IIT. (relating to Working Agreements) of 
‘ The Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1863 ;’ 
and in considering any agreement submitted to 
them for approval the Board of Trade, or such 
tribunal as aforesaid, shall have due regard to 


|. the interests of the public and of other railways, 


and may attach to their approval of any agree- 
ment such terms and conditions as they may 
think necessary or just for the public protection 
and advantage, and for the security of any other 
Railway Company or Companies.” 

I should not have been prepared to 
assent to the second reading of the Bill 
if I had not received information from 
the officials of the Board of Trade that 
this clause is to be introduced, and that 
they are satisfied with it. I.trust that 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Hallamshire Division of the West Riding 
(Mr. Mappin), who, I believe, represents 
the Company here, will be prepared to 
engage on the part of the Company that 
if the Bill is read a second time this 
clause will be introduced into it. If not, 
I must certainly oppose the second 
reading. 

Mr. MAPPIN: I have no instructions 
to do so. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : If any hon. Mem- 
ber on behalf of the Midland Company 
will accept the clause, I will ask the 
House to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time; because I certainly con- 
sider that some of the powers which it 
asks for are very desirable. I have no 
wish to rene the further procedure 
in regard to this Bill, if there is an un- 
derstanding that this clause is inserted, 
giving the Board of Trade, or any tri- 
bunal the Board of Trade might appoint, 
a control over the arrangements. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: Are we to 
understand that the Board of Trade is 
going to take the responsibility of as- 
senting toa contemplated amalgamation 
between the Midland Railway Company 
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and other Companies? |Mr. Mun- 
pELLA: No; not at all.] If that were so, 
I think the opposition to the Bill should 
be continued. I think it is impossible 
to follow this Bill clause by clause in a 
discussion upon the second reading ; and 
I think the best course would be to 
withdraw the Amendment on the under- 
standing that we reserve the right of 
opposing the Bill when it comes back to 
us on the Report of the Committee. 
There would also be a further under- 
standing that the Board of Trade will 
appear before the Committee in order to 
see that this clause is inserted in the 
Bill, which, in their opinion, will fully 
protect the interests of the public. If 
the interests of the public are hereafter 
found not to be protected by thet clause, 
it will be open for any hon. Member to 
oppose the Bill on Report. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: We have 
only at present the Bill before us; and 
although the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade has 
placed before us a clause, we have not 
yet had an opportunity of seeing it. The 
right hon. Gentleman further tells the 
House that the Bill which he is going 
. to introduce on Monday is likely very 
seriously to affect this question. Then, 
what I wish to propose, under the cir- 
cumstances, is a course which, I venture 
to think, will meet the urgency of the 
case. Certainly, I, for one, am not pre- 
pared, having only just heard the clause 
read, to accept it. I would therefore 
propose that the debate be adjourned 
for the purpose of affording an oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of the Bill, 
together with the clause referred to by 
the President of the Board of Trade. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. SEXTON, in rising to move — 
**(1.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, that 
they do insert in the Bill Clauses for the fol- 
lowing purposes : — 

To assimilate the Municipal franchise of 
the borough of Belfast to the existing 
Parliamentary franchise ; 

To enable every person qualified to vote at 
a Municipal election in Belfast to be 
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a candidate for election to the office of 
councillor or alderman ; 

To constitute the present bo of the 

Parliamen borough of ast the 


boundary of the Municipal borough, and 
to direct and provide for a new division 
of the Municipal borough into wards, 
as recommended in the Report of the 
Municipal Boundaries (Ireland) Commis- 
sion, dated the 27th of June 1882, and 
to authorize a proportionate increase in 
the number of aldermen and councillors ; 

To provide for an entire new election of all 
the aldermen and councillors of the 
borough, upon the reformed franchise, 
within the present year. 


**(2.) ‘That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee, that they do strike out of the Bill such 
Clauses as do not relate to the Main Drainage 
Scheme.” 
said: In moving these Resolutions I 
would venture respectfully to solicit for 
this matter the particular attention of 
the House. The occasion is singularly 
exceptional, for although this Motion is 
directed immediately to the matter of a 
Private Bill, it will be found to have a 
bearing, and an important bearing, at 
the present juncture, upon the great 
public question of the local government 
of town communities in Ireland. The 
Bill referred to in the Motion is a Bill 
promoted by the Town Council of Bel- 
fast for the purpose of executing a main 
drainage scheme. The Town Council 
has been peddling with the subject of 
main drainage for the last quarter of a 
century ; and the result of their exploits 
upon this question, legislative and other- 
wise, was summed up the other day with 
general assent at a public meeting of the 
ratepayers of that town, when a speaker 
said that the Corporation of Belfast were 
the chief polluters of river and sea in 
the Three Kingdoms. I do not propose 
to discuss the merits of the scheme, ex- 
cept to say that it rests upon the autho- 
rity of one solitary engineer ; that it is 
opposed by many engineers ; that it was 
per cere Rag coy 20 years ago by 
a Commission acting on behalf of the 
Local Harbour Board; and that the 
general drift of the local opinion is that 
this scheme, if carried into effect, would 
create in the vicinity of Belfast a vast 
cesspool, which would endanger the 
public health ; and, finally, that although 
the Corporation only propose to expend 
£150,000 on this project, good judges 
think that the scheme, if it is ever car- 
ried into effect, will cost the good round 
sum of £500,000 in addition to the debt 
of £500,000 now resting upon the Cor. 
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ration. My object, however, is not to 

iscuss the scheme, but to point out the 
constitution and conduct of the Govern- 
ing Body of Belfast, and to urge the 
House to seize this opportunity of re- 
forming the conduct of the Corporation 
of Belfast in the only way open to the 
House, by reforming its constitution. 
The fact which I will place in the fore- 
ground in respect to the local govern- 
ment of Belfast is this—that there are 
three Local Boards in Belfast, and that 
this Bill is promoted by one of them, 
while the other two oppose it. The Bill 
is promoted by the Corporation, and it 
is opposed by the Water Board and by 
the Harbour Board; sothat the condi- 
tion of local government in Belfast is 
this—that these three Boards, instead 
of sensibly agreeing among themselves 
at home by appointing arbitrators or by 
some other method, have changed the 
scene of conflict from Belfast to London; 
and we are now about to engage a bat- 
talion of counse! and an army of wit- 
nesses to fight out their disagreements 
by the cumbersome and costly method 
provided by this House for the business 
of Private Bill legislation, with the 
result that the whole costs of this pro- 
longed litigation will fall ultimately, in 
one form or another, upon the unfortu- 
nate ratepayers of Belfast. But cost is 
no consideration to the Town Council of 
Belfast ; in fact, I must say the Town 
Council of Belfast appear to be pos- 
sessed of what I would call a mania for 
legislation. How many local Acts have 
the Corporation passed in 40 years? 
The House will be astonished to find 
that they have passed no less than 14. 
I believe it would be hard to find any- 
thing to compare with that in the his- 
tory of the legislation of any Municipa- 
lity in the Kingdom. The expenditure 
in Parliamentary costs which this Cor- 
poration has placed on the town of Bel- 
fast in one generation is £150,000 ; and 
Iam driven to the conclusion from the 
fact that there must be some official 
person or persons concerned with the 
Town Council of Belfast who find it 
convenient to promote Bills in this 
House year after year, and who find it 
desirable to spend thousands and tens 
of thousands of the ratepayers’ money 
under the agreeably vague and general 
heading of ‘‘Parliamentary costs.” 
Seven of the 14 local Acts have been 
passed within the last 20 years, about 
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which time the Town Council began to 
consider the question of main drainage. 
I want to know why the question of 
main drainage was not dealt with in any 
of these Acts? The last Act passed by 
the Town Council was in 1884. It was 
a very considerable measure. It cost a 
great deal of money. Why did not the 
Town Council of Belfast mature their 
main drainage scheme and include it in 
that measure; or why did they not 
postpone the Bill until the main 
drainage scheme was matured, in- 
stead of placing the cost of two 
considerable measures upon the rate- 
payers of the town? I am entitled to 
emphasize the fact, at the same time, 
that Belfast is suffering at the present 
moment from acute depression of trade, 
and that the bulk of the persons who 
have to pay the cost of these proceedings 
find it very hard indeed to procure the 
means of subsistence. I have also to 
complain that the ratepayers of Belfast 
were not consulted in reference to this 
Bill; they have not been afforded by the 
Town Council an opportunity of holding 
a public meeting to consider the Bill 
and criticize this scheme, or of offering 
any alternative scheme or echemes. It 
is no easy thing in Belfast to find men 
of different religious creeds agreeing 
upon any public question ; but upon the 
question now before the House I am in 
a position to say that the great mass of 
the people of all religious creeds are ab- 
solutely of one opinion, and that that 
opinion is against the Corporation. [Sir 
James Corry: No, no!) It is proper 
to observe that the hon. Baronet who 
was lately expelled from the representa- 
tion of Belfast says ‘‘No!” He is, I 
suppose, taking a Christian revenge on 
those who rejected him. Two public 
meetings of ratepayers have been held 
in Belfast in the course of the last six 
weeks—one of them attended by Pro- 
testants in St. George’s Hall, and one 
attended by Catholics in St. Mary’s 
Hall; and at both meetings the conduct 
of the Corporation in reference to this 
matter was strongly condemned. At 
the meeting in St. George’s Hall, on the 
29th of January, this Resolution was 
passed— 


“ That we are strongly of opinion that before 
the Corporation proceeded to obtain Parliamen- 
tary powers to carry out such an extensive 
scheme of sewerage as that which is at present 
before Parliament entailing such enormous ex- 
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diture, ht to have publicly offered 
Penton of £108 forthe best pla” » 

Mr. Dunwoody, the mover of the re- 
solution, said that if the scheme should 
turn out a failure it would do infinitely 
more harm than at the best it could 
possibly do good; and that, therefore, 
the Council ought to take time and do 
the thing well and properly. At the 
meeting in St. Mary’s Hall on the Ist 
of February the Chairman said that— 

“They had no voice in the drafting of the 
Bill; that they had no representation in the 
Town Council to speak on behalf of the working 
men of Belfast ; and that they looked upon the 
works and improvements of the Council with 
the greatest suspicion.” 

Mr. James Dempsey, a prominent citi- 
zen of Belfast, said— 

“*T do not think it long since the Town 
Councillors of Hull were mulcted in a large 
sum of money for introducing a Bill without 
calling a town meeting to ask the approbation 
of the people. ‘The Town Council have no 
public spirit ; it is simply the arrangement of a 
petty clique meeting monthly in public and 
occasionally in Committees. This Bill was 
concocted in Committee; it has not been dis- 
cussed in public, and it has been published in 
only one newspaper. I wrote to Mr. Haslett, 
and was unable to get a copy of it.” 

Another gentleman, Mr. McHugh, 
said— 

‘* Tf this measure regarding drainage were a 
good one the Council might have let the rate- 
payers know what it was. It would have done 
no harm to have called a meeting of ratepayers 
to see if it could have stood the light of day.” 
It cannot stand the light of day; and 
the ratepayers of Belfast, through me, 
have petitioned this House against the 
Bill. I desire to say that they would 
have opposed the Bill in the regular way 
were it not that the crisis through which 
they are passing, the shrinking of in- 
comes, and the great poverty prevailing 
in the town, has prevented them on this 
occasion, as in former years, from op- 
posing the Bill by counsel and witnesses 
in the regular way. They are unable, 
at this moment, from their poverty to do 
this. I have, however, presented a 
Petition from the ratepayers to this 
House; and I think that, under the 
circumstances, I am justified, and that it 
is my duty in the interest of these rate- 

ayers, to direct the attention of the 
ouse to the matter. The Town Coun- 
cil in Belfast, with reference to this 
question, have pursued towards the rate- 
payers a policy which I must describe as 
a policy of stealth ; and in the House of 
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Commons they have pursued, not a 

licy of stealth, but a policy of head- 
ong haste. The first abies was taken, 
undoubtedly, before the Recess occa- 
sioned by the change of Government ; 
but the second reading was taken with- 
out the ordinary and effective Notice to 
Members of the House, being snatched 
on the very day the House re-assembled 
after the Recess by an inpromptu 
Motion without Notice, at a moment 
when the Irish Members, who were well 
known to take a deep interest in the 
Bill, had not the slightest idea that it 
was intended to rush it through the 
House. Such a practice may be clever 
and may be sly, but it sometimes de- 
feats itself. If the ratepayers had re- 
ceived proper notice of the second 
reading of the Bill I should not have 
troubled the House with this opposi- 
tion ; but the second reading was cleverly 
snatched, and that fact will insure that 
the Bill will receive much more vigilant 
consideration in all its further stages, if 
ever it reaches any further stage—a 
matter in regard to which I entertain a 
very considerable doubt. I ask the 
House to seize this opportunity of re- 
forming the constitution of the Govern- 
ing Body of Belfast; and the only way 
in which it can be reformed is by ex- 
tending the municipal franchise, and 
giving the people of Belfast the right of 
deciding what schemes shall be carried 
out for the future benefit of the town. 
Now, the population of Belfast is 
250,000. It has a municipal income 
of £200,000 annually, and a debt of 
£750,000. The Parliamentary voters 
number 32,000; but how stands the 
municipal franchise? The Chairman of 
the meeting at St. George’s Hall, on 
the 29th of January, said— 

“There is in this town a population of 
250,000 souls. Less than 6,000 of that 250,000 
are entitled to vote in the election of those who 
have charge of the rates. Forty persons con- 
stitute the Town Council. These 40 people are 
sufficiently shrewd in the management of their 
own concerns and in the disposal of their own 
funds to their employcs ; but how different it is 
when they are dipping their hands into the 
money of the ratepayers.” 

The Chairman of the meeting said— 


‘‘ The municipal franchise is a fictitious fran- 
chise. Out of almost 250,000 of a population 
only about 5,700 have a voice in the election of 
Town Councillors. It is a franchise for the 
extensive proprietors of house property, and not 
for working men, and we are determined to 
oppose the Bill unless a clause is inserted in it 
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to assimilate the municipal to the Parliamen- 
tary franchise.” 

Mr. James Dempsey said the franchise 
in the boroughs limits the municipal 
voters to something like 5,000. There 
are in that 5,000 between 1,000 and 
2,000 Catholics, who have never had a 
member, and who have been as cer- 
tainly disfranchised during the last 25 
years as those who live in houses under 
the £10 valuation. There are 500 or 600 
others who are independent men, and 
repudiate and condemn every action of 
the Council, so that positively it is a 
small clique numbering about 3,000 
who have control of all the streets and 
public buildings, all our sewage ar- 
rangements, our parks and cemeteries, 
the employment of all the men in the 
service of the Corporation, and the 
entire expenditure of this large sum of 
£200,000. In short, although there are 
in Belfast 250,000 persons entitled to 
vote in the election of a Member of this 
House, there is only one in 10 who 
has any effective share in the election 
of the Town Council. Such is the fran- 
chise; and what is the result? The 
Council is composed entirely of men of 
one Party, one creed, one social grade. 
I say that is composed entirely of men 
of one Party. I admit, indeed, that 
there is one out of the 40 who is de- 
scribed as a Liberal ; but that gentleman 
was admitted when it became known 
that I would be a candidate for one of 
the Parliamentary Divisions, for it was 
seen that in order to defeat me it was 
necessary to capture the Liberal vote 
and admit a Liberal. The Council con- 
sists not only of one Party, but of one 
creed. There is not a single Catholic 
in it; and, indeed, there never was. 
There are 70,000 in the town. There 
are 10,000 Catholics who are Parlia- 
mentary voters, and between 1,000 and 
2,000 Catholic burgesses. Yet that 
large class of people have not one soli- 
tary voice in the Town Council. It also 
consists not only of men of one Party 
and men of one creed, but of men of 
one grade—men whose personal in- 
terests—and I say it boldly—whose 
personal interests in the matter of 
municipal taxation are directly op- 
posed to the interests of the mass 
of the people. This Council transact 
their business practically in private. By 
private committees they fix the rates, 
accept the contracts, order the works, 
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promote their Bills, act without control 
or criticism and without nsibility, 
and the public meetings of the Council 
are mere empty show, little better than 
a mere parade. They have lavished 
rad sums of money on the wealthy and 
fashionable portions of the town where 
members of the Town Council reside and 
carry on their business. Everyone who 
walks through the town, as far as the 
working men’s districts are concerned, 
and sees the watching, paving, and 
lighting of those districts, knows from 
the evidence of one or more of his own 
senses that the interests and rights of 
the working classes and artizans have 
been grossly and discreditably neglected. 
I have judged and condemned the Cor- 
poration of Belfast, and I urge the ne- 
cessity of reform on two special grounds 
—first, their action so far as the ques- 
tion of the salaries of their officials is 
concerned ; and, secondly, the incidence 
of rates. What is the local feeling in 
regard to the salaries of officials? Let 
me give it in a few words from the 
notice convening one of the public 
meetings— 

‘*A universal wave of depression has been 
passing over the whole country, and Belfast, in 
common with other centres of industry, is suf- 
fering from its effects. The wages, and, conse- 
quently, the spending power of the people, have 
been reduced. Many of the Town Councillors, 
who have reduced the wages of their own work- 
people, are amongst those who are most eager 
to advance the salaries of many of the Corpora- 
tion officials, particularly that of the Town 
Clerk, who now receives £2,075 a-year out of 
the rates of the town.” 


The Town Clerk of the capital city of 
Ireland receives only £800, while the 
Town Clerk of Belfast receives £2,075. 
It was £2,000 on the Ist of January 
last ; but in the middle of a crisis follow- 
ing 12 months’ depression, in which the 
working men of the town had had to 
submit to five successive reductions of 
their wages, this Town Council added 
the trifle of £75 to the already enormous 
salary of the Town Clerk. The Town 
Clerk of Belfast must certainly be a very 
marvellous personage. He receives a 
larger salary than the able and distin- 
guished gentleman who holds the posi- 
tion of Clerk to the House of Commons. 
He receives a larger salary than any 
British Under Secretary of State, and 
larger than the Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and I am 
assured that if this scheme goes through 
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this Town Clerk is to have £500 more 
added to his salary, and he will then 
enjoy the distinction of having a larger 
salary than the hon. Gentleman who 
will have to reply to me, the Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Indeed, I am told that the admirers of 
the Town Clerk of Belfast do not intend 
to rest until he receives a salary of 
£3,000, which would involve 4d. in the 
pound on the ratepayers; and when he 
gets that salary he may indeed be said 
to have attained the height and pinnacle 
of municipal glory. A speaker at the 
meeting in St. George’s Hall explained 
the position thus. He said— 

‘*No doubt Town Clerk Black is master of 
the Council, and, of course,” [added this intelli- 
gent gentleman] “if a man is his own pay- 
master, we may not be astonished if he is paid 
a large salary.”” 

Well, it appears that the Town Council 
has been going from bad to worse. I 
find it stated that in former times it has 
been the universal practice of the Town 
Council to take into consideration the 
salaries of its officials early in November, 
and thus allow the ratepayers a clear 
month’s notice of what was to be done 
in the following year. What did they 
do in this case? They set aside the 
Standing Order, and postponed the con- 
sideration of the question until the Ist 
of January, and then they pushed it 
forward without giving notice, and the 
proceedings were born, baptized, and 
confirmed at a substantial luncheon on 
that day. The Corporation have made 
free with the ratepayers’ money, and 
they have done it at such a time and in 
such a manner as to suggest plainly that 
in their consciences they condemned the 
action they were taking. Will this 
House hesitate about taking the oppor- 
tunity now afforded by this Bill, of re- 
forming the municipal government of 
Belfast, and thus putting an end to a 
state of things such as I have described, 
in the midst of a community of working 
men who find it hard to live and yet 
have to pay the Town Clerk a salary 
equal to the salary of the Governor of 
an important Dependency of the British 
Empire? I also appeal to the House on 
the ground of the manner in which the 
municipal rates have been administered. 
The whole fiscal policy of the Town 
Council of Belfast for 40 years has been 
to lower differential and raise uniform 
rates—to lower the rates which bear on 
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the wealthy man and increase those 
which press heavily on the poor man. 
Forty years ago there was in Belfast a 
differential rate for police purposes of 
1s. 6d. in the pound on the poorest class 
of holdings—those valued under £20. 
That rate is now 1s. 8d. Forty years 
ago that rate on the wealthiest class of 
buildings valued at over £80 was 4s. 6d. 
in the pound ; now it is 3s. 4d. in the 
pound. The Corporation have increased 
the rate on the working man and taken 
off one-third from the rich. Side by 
side with this another process has gone 
on. Since 1865 a uniform rate—the 
general purposes rate—was established, 
and it pressed equally or the houses of 
the poor and rich. It gave the poor 
man no relief. Outside, in the districts 
not watched and lighted, that was 1s. 6d. 
in the pound ; it is now 2s., and the Cor- 
poration are now endeavouring by this 
Bill to make it 2s. 6d. The rate for 
watched and lighted districts has been 
2s. in the pound ; now it is 2s, 8d., and 
the Corporation propose to make it 
3s. 4d. In other words, in the course 
40 years they have taken one-third off 
the taxation of the wealthy men, of 
whose class the Council are composed, 
and they now propose to add two-thirds 
to the taxation of the poor men, who are 
the petitioning ratepayers, whose claims 
I am now urging because they have not 
the money and the means of opposing 
this Bill by witnesses before the Com- 
mittee. I am supported in my condem- 
nation of the course taken by the Town 
Council by one of the Members for Bel- 
fast—I refer to the hon. Member for the 
East Division (Mr. De Cobain)—whose 
authority on the subject is of great 
value, for he occupied for many years 
the important position of Treasurer to 
the Town Council of Belfast. I believe 
I am right in saying that that hon. 
Member left that position because he 
happened to have a mind of his own, a 
——— which, in dealing with the 

own Council of Belfast, was inconve- 
nient, and made the position of the pos- 
sessor rather precarious. But the hon. 
Member for East Belfast has written a 
letter, in which he says— 

“The police rate, which is now the only dif- 
ferential rate, has shrunk to one-half its former 
proportions, while the general purposes rate, a 
rate struck for the paving and sewering of the 
town, mainly is charged with two-thirds of the 
cost of the police force in order that differential 
rating may be reduced and uniform rating pro- 
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portionally increased, or, in other words, that 
the incidence of taxation might fall more heavily 
on the dwellings of the poor.” 

I will sum up by a reference to the 
speech of the he Mal. at the meeting 
in St. George’s Hall. He said— 

‘*' The householders and ratepayers of Belfast 
are totally exhausted by paying the rates, and 
the landlords of the houses are obliged to charge 
the tenant a high rent—a rent which is per- 
fectly unendurable. In the locality in which I 
live house rent which 20 years ago was 1s. 6d. 
a-week is now 2s. 6d. a-week on account of the 
rates.”’ 

I condemn the system of local taxation 
as being unjust and iniquitous, and I 
wish to point out to the House that it 
has already been emphatically con- 
demned by two Committees, which, by 
their composition, were of great autho- 
rity, one being presided over by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Goschen), and the other 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), the present Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. I rest my claim to the assimi- 
lation of the Municipal and Parliamen- 
tary franchises in Belfast upon this fact 
—and I beg the attention of the Chair- 
man of Committees (Mr. Courtney) to it 
—that this House four years ago, and 
Parliament four years ago, by the Eng- 
lish Municipal Corporations Act, applied 
the principle for which I now appeal to 
all the boroughs in England. I further 
say that this House has, in several Ses- 
sions, by the passage of the Irish Muni- 
cipal Franchise Act, endeavoured to 
apply the principle for which I now ask 
to all boroughs in Ireland. I pass on to 
point out that what I ask to be applied 
to Belfast has been for many years the 
law in the borough of Dublin. And, 
lastly, I say that this House last year 
took advantage of the introduction of a 
Private Bill by the Rathmines Town- 
ship Board to pass a clause popularizing 
the franchise in the sense of my present 
Motion, and that clause is now part of 
the operative law, and has worked with 
most salutary effect. I ask the House 
to follow out in this case the policy they 
adopted last year in the case of the 
township of Rathmines. Next, I ask 
that the property qualification shall be 
removed, and I think everyone will 
admit that it is absurd to place in the 
path of municipal voters a property bar 
which no longer exists so far as Mem- 
bers of this House are concerned. The 
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chief defect in the town of Belfast is the 
dead level of uniformity; but if m 
prgentes regarding the property quali- 

cation be adopted, the effect will be to 
produce in the Council more adequate 
representation of the variety of classes 
and the diversity of interests existing in 
the town. Clause 11 of the Act of 1882 
provides that— 

‘« Every person shall be qualified to be elected 
and to be a Councillor who is, at the time of 
Seen qualified to elect to the office of Coun- 
cilor. 


(‘That does not apply to Ireland.’’] 
The Municipal Act of 1882 does not ex- 
tend to Scotland or Ireland; but I ask 
that it should be made todo so. In the 
third place, I ask that the boundary of 
the borough and the division of the 
wards shall be revised. Four years ago 
a Royal Commission reported, after an 
elaborate inquiry of 12 days conducted 
upon the spot, that the boundary of the 
borough ought to be extended, and that 
the number of the wards should be in- 
creased from five to eight. That Report 
has been already adopted for two pur- 
poses. It was adopted in 1884 for the 
purposes of the Water Board, and this 
strange anomaly has been produced— 
that persons living outside the municipal 
boundary, but inside the Parliamentary 
boundary of Belfast, are now actually 
taxed for the purposes of water, although 
they have no voice whatever in the 
representation. In the second place, the 
Report of the Royal Commission was 
adopted for the Parliamentary borough 
of Belfast by the Redistribation of Seats 
Act of last year; and, seeing that the 
Report of the Royal Commission has 
been applied by this House to two uses 
for which it never was intended, I think 
I may very reasonably demand that 
now, after an interval of four years, the 
Report shall be applied to the particular 
use for which it was intended. The 
present boundary of Belfast was fixed 33 
years ago upon a Report of a Royal 
Commission. The population of the town 
then was only one-half what it is now. 
The number of houses in the town wasa 
great deal less than one-half, and the 
valuation of the town was only one- 
fourth what it is at the present moment. 
And, Sir, the town has progressed so 
much in every way; it has so rapidly 
and so greatly extended in all directions 
that the boundary and the wards made 
in 1853 have many years ago become 
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the scheme which I propose for the | has 


extension of the boundary and the re- 
division of the wards was not only the 
scheme of the Royal Commission, but 
the scheme of the Corporation itself. If 
the wards are increased, the number of 
Councillors will have to be increased in 
proportion—from 40 to 64; 64 is, I 
think, about the number of the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin. It is certainly not too 
large a number of Councillors for a town 
of the extent and importance of Belfast ; 
but if there is any radical objection on 
this point, I would be willing the mem- 
bers of the Corporation should be re- 
distributed, and that to each of the eight 
wards there should be given one Alder- 
man and four Councillors. Finally, I 
ask that there should be a new election 
of all the Councillors on the new fran- 
chise in the course of the present year. 
In this I follow the precedent of the 
Dublin Corporation Act of 1849. That 
Act altered the franchise and the division 
of the wards in Dublin; and by the 
14th clause it enacted that there should 
be an entirely new election of Aldermen 
and Councillors for the borough; that the 
Councillors should all go out of office on 
the 25th of November; and that the 
Aldermen should hold office for two days 
longer in order to conduct the new elec- 
tions. Now, if there was cause for a 
new election in the case of the borough 
of Dublin, it is stronger in the case of 
the borough of Belfast; because if you 
carry this Motion, not only will you alter 
the franchise and the division of the 
wards, but you will alter the boundary 
of the borough and the number of the 
wards. And there is a still stronger 
reason, and that is that you will be in 
the presence of a scheme involving the 
health and comfort and the convenience 
of the great body of the people in the 
town, and involving, as I have said be- 
fore, the incurring possibly of a debt of 
£500,000. And I maintain that it is 
impossible for this House, in presence of 
the fact that all parties are agreed that 
in a year or two a measure such as that 
I propose for Belfast must be given for 
every borough in Ireland—in the pre- 
sence of that fact it is impossible for the 
House, for anyone in the House, to 
contend that a sum of £500,000 should 
be expended by the Corporation of Bel- 
fast, which is a body now devoid of all 
moral authority, which would not repre- 
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sent the new electoral body, and which 
acted in this matter without consul- 
tation with the ratepayers, but actually 
in the face of every evidence of disappro- 
bation and dissent from the ratepayers. 
Now, Sir, I claim that the public voice 
of Belfast is altogether in my favour; 
that not a voice has been raised on be- 
half of the Corporation ; that the merits 
and facts of the case as expounded by 
me are altogether upon my side; and that 
the House is beta, by the precedents 
I have correctly and precisely cited to it, 
to proceed in the direction I suggest in 
my Motion. I assure the House that in 
making this Motion I have not been 
actuated in the least degree by any 
political motive. [A /augh.| I perceive 
that that the hon. Members who laugh 
at that expression are Englishmen who 
know very little about Belfast, and I 
notice that the hon. Members for Bel- 
fast maintain a becoming gravity. The 
reason why I say I have no political 
motive is this—that upon the Parliamen- 
tary vote which I propose to apply to 
the municipal affairs of Belfast, Bel- 
fast at the General Election returned 
four Conservatives. Oan I, then, have 
a political motive? Like the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir James Corry), formerly Mem- 
ber for Belfast, but now the Member for 
Mid Armagh, I am taking a Christian 
revenge—I am endeavouring to give the 
full franchise to the men in the munici- 

ality, to the men amongst others who, 
by their Parliamentary votes, defeated 
me. But, Sir, in the course of my canvass 
and campaign in Belfast, I went through 
the workmen’s quarters, and I learned 
so much of the nature and the character 
of the municipal government of the town, 
of its secret ways, of its partiality, of its 
obstinacy, of its extravagance, of its 
supercilious disregard of the public 
opinion of the town—I learnt so much 
of the feelings of the ratepayers, their 
indignation, their helplessness, and the 
hardships they had to suffer, that I de- 
termined, and I promised—and I am 
keeping my promise now—that I would 
lose no opportunity which might offer 
to appeal earnestly to this House— 
lose no time, for there is no time to be 
lost—in endeavouring to place the local 
government of the town upon a conve- 
nient and reasonable footing. I see 
sitting in their places two of the Mem- 
bers for the town. They are promoters 
of the Bill. One is connected with 
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several members of the Oouncil, the 
other is himself a member of the Coun- 
cil, an Alderman (Mr. Haslett). The 
worthy Alderman is recognized by public 
opinion in Belfast as being the Town 

erk’s Grand Vizier—as being the per- 
son who, next to the supreme Town 
Clerk himself, is master of the Council, 
who, next to the supreme Town Clerk, 
is the ruling municipal = Well, 
Sir, I challenge the hon. Gentleman to 
vote against this Motion, and then go 
and justify himself to the men who sent 
him here. With regard to the other 
two Members for the town—there are 
four in all—I am happy to say—and I 
have already quoted the crushing in- 
dictment levelled by one of them, the 
hon. Member for the East Division 
(Mr. De Oobain), against the fiscal 
policy which has been pursued for 40 
years by the dominant party—I am 
sanguine of their support. They were 
elected by the votes of the working men ; 
they have pledged themselves to the 
electors to support and defend the go- 
verning point of my Motion—namely, 
the assimilation of the Municipal and 
Parliamentary franchise. These two 
Gentlemen are proud of the title of 
Orange Democrats, and I should cer- 
tainly be very much surprised if they 
did anything else but cordially support 
my Motion, the immediate effect of 
which will be to give the Protestant 
Conservatives, the Orange artizans of 
Belfast, their proper share in the con- 
trol, levying, and expenditure of those 
local taxes which the law obliges them 
to pay. The great majority of the 
Members of this House are credited in 
Treland with a desire to reform the 
local government of that country; and 
it is because I am persuaded of the sin- 
cerity of that desire that I confidently 
give the House an opportunity of afford- 
ing the people of Ireland an earnest of 
that sincerity by accepting the present 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, that they do 
insert in the Bill Clauses for the following pur- 
poses :— 

To assimilate the Municipal franchise of 
the borough of Belfast to the existing 
Parliamentary franchise ; 

To enable every person qualified to vote 
at a Municipal election in Belfast to bea 
candidate for election to the office of 

Meryillor or alderman ; 

Ve BCLs... 
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To constitute the present bo’ of the 
Parliamentary borough of the 
boundary of the Municipal and 
to direct and provide for a new division 
of the Municipal borough into wards, as 


recommended in the Report of the Muni- 
cipal Boundaries (Ireland) Commission, 
dated the 27th of June 1882, and to au- 
thorize a proportionate increase in the 
number of aldermen and councillors ; 

To provide for an entire new election 
of all the aldermen and councillors of 
the borough, upon the reformed fran- 
chise, within the present year.””—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Tae CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courryzy) : Mr. Speaker, 
the hon. Gentleman seems to have 
thought the Motion he has made is 
somewhat extraordinary, and he gave 
two reasons by way of apology for it. 
He says that the second reading of the 
Bill was snatched. I may point out 
that the Standing Orders of the House 
prescribe that three clear days’ Notice 
of the second reading of a Bill should be 
given. Three clear days’ Notice was 
given in this case; and, therefore, those 
who were opposed to the Bill had ample 
Notice of its coming on. [Mr. Sexton: 
During the three days the House was 
in Recess.] It cannot be held that the 
second reading was snatched. Secondly, 
it is suggested that within the next 18 
months or so what is now proposed to be 
done in respect to Belfast must be done 
in respect to the other cities and bo- 
roughs of Ireland. Well, that may be 
taken in two ways. Inasmuch as a 
general measure is coming on, it may 
be suggested that that is a very good 
reason why we should wait, and not 
deal with any special place beforehand ; 
but I do not rise to dwell upon the merits 
of the case at all. I rise, Sir, to submit 
to the House some preliminary con- 
siderations which will enable hon. Mem- 
bers to pronounce an opinion as to whe- 
ther this question should be now enter- 
tained. have had to consider, of 
course, the matter, in fulfilment of the 
duties of the Office I have the honour to 
hold ; and I confess I have some clear 
opinions on the subject myself, and I 
hope to be able to explain my meaning 
to the House, so that they may agree in 
my judgment of the matter. Now, the 
hon Gentleman went at great length into 
the merits of the drainage question—he 
said a great deal about the cost, about 
the engineer, about the way the scheme 
was originated, and he went into several 
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facts as to which his Instruction has no Bill, upon the Belfast Main Drainage 
bearing whatever. He also went at | Bill, the question of the assimilation of 
length into the propriety of assimilating the Municipal and Parliamentary fran- 
the Municipal and Parliamentary fran-' chises in Belfast only confuses the Busi- 
chises in Belfast, and of extending the) ness of the House. [Mr. Sexton: It 
borough boundaries, and said much in| was done last year on the Rathmines 
condemnation of the character of the) Bill.] I will come to that in due time. 
existing Town Council of Belfast. Now,, My present object is to point out 
I am going to assume that all the hon.) the extraordinary inconvenience which 
Gentleman’sallegationsaretrue.{‘‘Hear,| may result if what is now being done 
hear!” and ‘‘No,no!”) For the sake} were accepted as a precedent. We might 
of argument I may assume them to be! have introduced, upon some small Bill 
true. I assume the character of the! dealing with a family property, a pro- 
Council at Belfast to be worse than it| posal to alter the tenure of land, or 
has been described by the hon. Gentle-| to abolish estates entail; in fact, pro- 
man; that the Council is as deficient in| posals might be made to make the most 
common sense as we are asked to be-| radical alterations in the law of - 
lieve; that it is unjust; that it is extrava-| land in respect to landed property. e 
gant. I assume that it is desirable to| on this side of the House are supposed 
assimilate the Municipal and Parlia-' to be favourable to a scheme. for the 
mentary franchises in Belfast; that it is! reform of county government; and if 
proper the borough of Belfast should! what the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) 
be enlarged ; that the case the hon. Gen- | proposes were agreed to, and taken as 
tleman has made out is reasonable; | a precedent, we should have great ques- 
even then I put it to the House that, all’ tions of county government discussed as 
these things being conceded and accepted an annex to some small proposal con- 
as true, the Instruction to the Committee | nected with a particular county. We 
which the hon. Gentleman has proposed | may have, as in this case, a borough 
ought not to be entertained. I come, | Bill brought in, and we may, in respect 
as a lawyer would say, todemur. For to that Bill, introduce any political ques- 
the purpose of argument I accept his' tion we like. I wonder the hon. Gen- 
statement of the facts; but I demur to/ tleman, if he thought about it at all, did 
the action he proposes to take—namely, | not go on to do something more than 
to move an Instruction to the Committee | propose the assimilation of the Parlia- 
on the Belfast Main Drainage Scheme, | mentary and Municipal franchises in Bel- 
by which the Committee will be ordered fast—I wonder he did not propose that 
to insert the clauses he proposes to have | in Belfast women should have the vote—a 
inserted therein. So far as I under- | very good object, I admit, but altogether 
stand it, the Instruction does not give | impertinent to the particular subject 
the Committee any discretion ; it orders under discussion. There is the sub- 
the Committee to-do all these things, ject of proportional representation upon 
not to discriminate between one and the| which I myself feel very strongly. 
other thing, but to give this one, and|I should, however, be very much 
throw out the other. The Committee | astonished if, supposing the Corporation 
on this Private Bill is to be ordered to| of Birmingham were to promote a Bill 
do all the things suggested. The In- | in respect to gas and water, it was pro- 
struction is divisible into two parts, one posed that it should be an Instruction 
the assimilation of the Municipal and to the Committee having to deal with 
Parliamentary franchises, and the other | that Bill that they introduce into Bir- 
the enlargement of the borough of Bel-| mingham the system of proportional 
fast. I think that, in respect to both of| representation. I should be strongly in 
these subjects, the House will see it is| favour of the proposal; but I think my 
improper to entertain this Instruction at | sense of the order and decency of the 
this moment. The assimilation of the | Business of this House would lead me 
Parliamentary and Municipal franchises to refuse to entertain it. The hon. Mem- 
in Belfast is, as the hon. Member him- | ber has referred to certain actions taken 
self has said, a public question. Itis| by the House. They were all actions 
a question which we ought to be dis-| taken by the House in respect to Publie 
cussing later in the evening, and not at | Business. But there is one question—the 
the time when Private Business is trans- | question of what happened last J:1v— 
acted. To introduce upon a Private ; Which is a precedent ~ , 
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There was a Bill brought in with re-| Belfast. It is im ible to conceive 
spect to a portion of Dublin—Rath- | that the House will be so careless of its 


mines. On the consideration of that Bill, 
late in July, after the Bill had gone 
through its stages before the Select 
Committee, after it had passed the other 
House, it was proposed by a right hon. 
Gentleman to alter the municipal fran- 
chise within the district of Rathmines, 
and that was done. I do not shrink 
from the fact that the proposal was car- 
ried. If you look at the discussion on 
that Bill as I have done, you will find 
that the point I am now endeavouring 
to press on the House was not men- 
tioned at all. A great authority in the 
House made the proposal; it was ac- 
cepted and carried ; but it was accepted 
and carried without reference to the 
question of the propriety or impropriety 
of the measure. [‘‘Oh!”] That is a 
mere statement of fact. Consult Hansard, 
and you will find that the case of 
the Rathmines Bill ought not to be 
taken as a precedent. I appeal to the 
House, if they wish that the Busi- 
ness of the House should be conducted 

roperly, to disregard the action taken 
in reference to the Rathmines Bill. The 
other part of the Instruction relates to 
the boundary of Belfast and the division 
of the wards. The first part of the In- 
struction deals with a public question ; 
but the second part deals with a private 
—— and private questions the 

rders of the House have jealously 
guarded. The question of the extension 
of the boundary of the borough of Bel- 
fast, desirable as extension is, no doubt, 
depends very largely upon the exact line 
of extension. The question involves 
that of rating, the rating of the inhabi- 
tants within the parts proposed to be 
annexed, the rating of Belfast, and the 
rating of the county from which the parts 
annexed are taken. All these things 
are carefully guarded in the Standing 
Orders of the House; and it is provided 
that of every alteration of the boundary 
of a borough Notice should be given in 
October and again in November, and 
that the whole neighbourhood was pre- 
viously well-informed and warned of 
what is proposed. But this proposal is 
made without any such previous Notice. 
Without any observance of the Rules 
and Forms laid down by the House, it 
is wane that this Committee must, 
without looking at the facts of the case, 
extend the boundary of the borough of 
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own Rules, will act in such defiance of 
the safeguards laid down, will be so in- 
different to the conduct of its own pri- 
vate legislation, as to pass the Motion 
which the hon. Gentleman proposes. 
The alterations proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman may fs assumed to be quite 
right in themselves. If brought forward 
at the proper time and in a proper 
manner they might be adopted: they 
would undoubtedly be supported by a 
large number of Members. It is most 
—— to propose them at this time ; 
and what I desire is to restrict, if pos- 
sible, the attention of the House, in the 
first place, at all events, to the prelimi- 
nary question, ought this Instruction 
to be entertained? Let us decide that 
in the first place, allowing the case made 
out to be a goodcase. If we decide that 
the Instruction ought not to be enter- 
tained I apprehend it will fall to the 
ground. If we decide that the Instruc- 
tion ought to be entertained we can 
then proceed to inquire into its merits, 
with a view toits adoption or otherwise. 
But I wish, Sir, to raise the preliminary 
objection that this Instruction is one of 
a character which the House ought not to 
approve, and for that purpose I propose 
to move the Previous Question, on which 
hon. Gentlemen will vote without ex- 
pressing any opinion whatever as to the 
propriety of the alterations recommended 
by the hon. Gentleman. We shall vote 
only upon the question as to whether 
the Instruction is one which ought to be 
entertained at all; and I apprehend, if 
I move the Previous Question, the debate 
will, in the first place, at all events, bo 
necessarily confined to the narrow ques- 
tion whether the Instruction ought to be 
entertained. [ Cries of “Shame!” ] Hon. 
Gentlemen call “Shame.” I trust I 
shall never be ashamed to do something 
which is in the fulfilment of the duties 
of my Office, and in the protection 
of the order and course of the Busi- 
ness of this House. For that pur- 
pose I ask that the Previous Question 
should be proposed, and that the 
House should decide, in the first place, 
whether they will go any further in 
this matter. I will move the Previous 
Question, and then we shall vote ‘‘ Aye” 
or “No” shall the Question be put. I 
think that the great majority of the 
Members of the House, certainly of the 
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older Members of the House, will be 
so zealous of our Orders and Regula- 
tions that they will vote for the Pre- 
vious Question, and thus refuse to allow 
the merits of the Instruction to be gone 
into. I beg, Sir, to move the Previous 
Question. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Original Question be now put.”—( The 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Mr. SEXTON: As a question of 
Order, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
whether the Previous Question will deter 
the House from considering the merits 
of the Bill—whether it is proposed to 
confine the debate within the narrow 
limits suggested by the hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
debate can bestrictly confined, on the Pre- 
vious Question being moved, to the facts 
relating to whether the Question shall, 
or shall not, be put. The Original Ques- 
tion was that it be an Instruction to 
the Committee on this Bill that they 
shall insert in it clauses for the purposes 
stated in the Motion, since which the 
Previous Question has been moved, 
“That the Original Question be now 

ut.” 

Mr. HASLETT: After the challenge 
that has been thrown out to me that I 
should rise to defend this Bill as one of 
the Belfast Members, I must say at the 
outset that 1 regret very much being 
called upon in this House to defend the 
Town Council of Belfast against an 
attack, to some extent personal, and to 
a very large extent absolutely erroneous. 
It has been said that the public of Bel- 
fast had no knowledge whatever that this 
Bill would be brought forward. It has 
been said that the ratepayers were 
ignorant of what it was proposed to do, 
and had no means of expressing an 
opinion upon the Bill—indeed, that the 
whole matter was conducted in a hole- 
in-the-corner way, and brought in a 
full-fledged shape before the public, 
without their having had the slightest 
opportunity of expressing themselves 
with regard to it, or voting upon it. 
Possibly, Sir, the Members of this 
House will not be surprised to find that, 
by your own laws, it was absolutely 
necessary that the Bill should be brought 
in before November, and that on the 
25th of November one-third of the 
entire Corporation retired. Well, if 
there had been the opposition to this 
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measure in Belfast, touching the Bill 
itself, of which we hear so much, surely 
the question would have been raised at 
the election of the Town Council ; surely 
the question would have been made a 
Party one, or an election one on the 
25th of November? On the contrary, 
however, not a single meeting was held 
in opposition to the Bill ; and, so far as I 
know, not one solitary letter has even 
appeared in the public Press, in rela- 
tion to the candidates who came before 
the burgesses for municipal honours, 
bearing upon this Bill. I am not aware 
that a single change occurred in the re- 
presentation owing to this much talked 
of Bill which is to exercise such a 
severe influence upon the town. Now, 
it has even been said that three of our 
four Boards are interested in the Bili, 
and that two of them are against it. 
That is so; but the hon. Member who 
said that should have told you that the 
two Boards which have petitioned against 
the Bill have Nd only on clauses. 
They desire to have inserted in the 
measure provisions sufficient to protect 
their interests as Boards; but the main 
question of the Bill is unopposed by 
them. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
Town Councillors themselves, it has been 
said that we never had a Roman 
Catholic on the Town Council. 

Mr. SEXTON : You had one. 

Mr. HASLETT: I distinctly under- 
stood the hon. Member to say that we 
never had a Roman Catholic on our 
Board. , 

Mr. SEXTON : I said that there was 
formerly one. 

Mr. HASLETT: There was one, 
Sir, and he was an honoured Member— 
namely, Mr. Alderman Hughes, whose 
memory is very dear tous. There was 
also Mr. John Hamill, and I will remind 
the House that Mr. Biggar, who was 
then a Protestant, but is now a Roman 
Catholic, was a Member of the Board. 

An Irish Memper: He was a Presby- 
terian. 

Mr. HASLETT: He is a Roman 
Catholic now, and I daresay if we ante- 
date. his present opinions we may say 
that when he was on the Board he re- 
gi the Roman Catholic faith. It 

as also been stated as a charge against 
the Belfast Town Council that we have 
passed 14 Acts of Parliament. That is 
true, and it is the highest tribute to the 
growth of Belfast. Other towns in 
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Treland, represented by hon. Members having an infinitesimal amount of mind 
below the Gangway, do not need Acts and judgment devoted to this great 
of Parliament. Their progress is in the scheme of sewage—when you find that 


opposite direction, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment are not required by them to govern 
the necessary machinery of a progressive 
town. Then it is said that we are bring- 
ing forward this Bill as a kind of after- 
thought, because trade is dull. No 
doubt trade is dull in Belfast, and that, 
in common with other portions of the 
United Kingdom, we have suffered very 
much from depression. That is just one 
of the reasons why we thought it an 
especially favourable time to carry on a 
large public work. We thought that if 
ever it was to be done it should be 
done when general trade was dull, and 
when, if not for the sake of getting 
labour at a cheaper rate, we might ex- 
pect to keep the labouring population of 
our town in employment. With regard 
to the sewage question, we have been 
working in Belfast on the very lines 
that we are taking in this Bill for a long 
number of years. In 1865 we received 
power from Parliament to construct 
arterial sewers under a special sewage 
rate ; but these sewers are all constructed 
with the distinct object of being tribu- 
tary to the great scheme which is now 
before the House. The scheme is by no 
means a new one. The hon. Gentleman 
below the Gangway (Mr. Sexton) says 
that the scheme is the outflow of one 
mind only, and he quotes a meeting at 
St. George’s Hall. Well, I do not like 
to speak of that meeting, because I 
maintain that it was not thoroughly 
representative ; but, take it as all it has 
been said to be, the objection raised is, 
that the Council did not offer £100 as a 
reward for some other scheme? [Mr. 
Sexton: For the best scheme p ell, 
for the best scheme. So far from the 
present scheme being the.outflow of one 
mind, it was the outflow of the long 
and careful consideration of our late 
borough surveyor, Mr. Montgomery, 
than whom no better authority upon 
this matter ever existed. It has been 
altered by our present borough surveyor, 
who succeeded Mr. Montgomery, and it 
has been carefully considered, and every 
line drawn out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette. That is no mean 
authority, and I do not think, under 
these circumstances, that the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast can fairly be charged 
with hole-in-the-corner meetings, and 
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they had the fiat of one who stands, if 
not at the head of his Profession, at 
least amongst the foremost of the engi- 
neers of this country. We are told that 
at that meeting to which I have re- 
ferred Mr. Dempsey stated that he was 
unable to procure a copy of the Bill— 
I think I am right in that statement. 
Well, the House will be surprised to 
find that I myself sent him a copy, and 
received, after some time, a courteous 
letter returning the Bill, and saying 
that he had taken all the necessary 
notes from it. 

Mr. SEXTON: Did the hon. Mem- 
ber send that copy of the Bill to Mr. 
Dempsey before or after the Ist of 
February ? . 

Mr. HASLETT: This is the first 
time I have heard any question raised 
on that point. [Zaughter.| It will just 
be as well, I think, if hon. Members 
will wait to laugh until they find 
whether or not a laugh is required. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) did not 
state time or circumstances, but made 
the declaration absolutely, that Mr. 
Dempsey had been unable to procure 
a copy of the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: I quoted a copy of 
Mr. Dempsey’s speech at that meeting. 

Mr. HASLETT: I am endeavouring 
to follow the hon. Member’s argument. 
After the statement of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means I should not have in- 
terfered, only that I think it is due to 
the Belfast Corporation that I should 
express my opinions here, lest the 
House should think they are the black 
sheep they have been painted. Now, 
the hon. Member says that the Catholic 
burgesses have no votes in these mat- 
ters—that they are utterly unrepre- 
sented in the Belfast Town Council, and 
that even the Liberals had no repre- 
sentative till the name of Mr. Sexton 
was brought before Belfast as a kind of 
scare-crow in the Corporation. The 
hon. Member must surely have been 
wrong in his history. The member of 
the Belfast Corporation to whom he 
refers has been a member of it for many 
years—for a period extending long be- 
hind the time that we ever dreamt of 
Mr. Sexton coming to Belfast to honour 
us with representation. He says that 
the Town Clerk is the Corporation, and I 
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am not prepared to say nything on that 


one way or the other; but he forgot to 
tell you that the Town Clerk is not only 
the Town Olerk proper, but that he 
embodies in himself both the Town 
Clerk and the Town Solicitor; that he 
carries on all the necessary machinery 
of the law without cost; and that he 
promotes Bills in Parliament without 
ld. of reward—it is not a matter of the 
smallest coin in the Realm to him whe- 
ther a Bill is brought before Parliament 
or not. There is no fee attached to his 
office, nor does he receive the smallest 
coin of the Realm for his services in that 
respect. And we are told again that 
the salaries are immensely advanced. 
The hon. Member, however, failed to 
tell the House that while Belfast has 
never been wanting in the necessary 
money to carry on its offices—while it 
has had its Mayors, that, I think, have 
done credit to Ireland in carrying out 
their office, they have not sought from 
the hands or pockets of the ratepayers 
any funds to enable them to carry on 
their Mayoral duties. He forgot to tell 
you that in the midst of increasing de- 
pression in Dublin the hon. Member’s 
friends—his special friends—in that city 
advanced the Mayor’s salary from £2,000 
to £3,000 a-year in order that special 
entertainments might be given, and 
that there might be the means of carry- 
ing on the necessary machinery of the 
Corporation. He has spoken, Sir, of 
entertainments in Belfast. I would re- 
mind him that the Corporation of Belfast 
has never asked from the ratepayers one 
farthing for any entertainment, public 
or private, that was given in the four 
corners of our borough. Our Mayor, as 
I think, Sir, you will remember, was 
complimented—our town was compli- 
mented—on the splendid reception given 
to Royalty within recent times, a recep- 
tion that we were proud of as Members 
of an Irish constituency; and all that 
was done without appealing to the rate- 
payers for a single farthing. Now, Sir, 
with regard to what has been said so 
well by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. I do not like to go into the 
question of how little an Irish Member, 
one of the most experienced in this 
House, knows of a question on which he 
has been dilating to you, when he tells 
you that there is a qualification for the 
Belfast Town Council. One would have 
thought that he would have been well 
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informed on the Qualification Act that 
was some years since. It is a 
pity that we have to come to England 
or information on our own local affairs. - 

Mr. SEXTON: You have a qualifi- 
cation. 

Mr. HASLETT: There is nothing of 
the kind. Any man is qualified to sit on 
the Town Council—the man who is 
qualified to vote is qualified to sit. 

Mr. SEXTON: A £10 qualification ! 

Mr. HASLETT: A man who can vote 
is qualified to sit. Now, Sir, with regard 
to the extension of the borough, and the 
main question that has been so ably 
touched upon by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, it would require an Act of 
Parliament longer than the entire Act 
that you have referred to the Committee 
to place Belfast in a preper condition on 
the lines that the hon. Member has 
brought before you. It is a very easy 
matter to say ‘‘reduce the franchise to the 
Parliamentary level ;”” but I would point 
out that you would haveall the machinery 
of administration to follow. You have 
all the machinery of Courts of Law ; you 
have all the machinery of taxation, and 
all the machinery that accomplishes the 
distribution of taxation between the 
town and boroughs and the counties. 
You have the question of relieving the 
county from the borough, and the dis- 
tribution of taxation on the one and the 
freeing of the other, save in so far as 
the provisions will settle the relative 
amount which shall be applied by the 
borough ; we have all these things to 
attend to, and yet we are told that it 
ean be done almost with a stroke of a 
pen. Instances are cited, and I have in 
my mind the statement of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means in regard to the 
Rathmines illustration. It seems to me 
that that illustration was not at all 
germane to the Question before the 
House. In the very notice issued in the 
case of Rathmines the question of fran- 
chise was actually introduced, whereas 
you are asked to deal with a franchise 
in Belfast without either the outside 
population being asked whether they 
were willing to be taken into the bo- 
rough, or the inside population being 
asked whether they were willing that 
the outside population should be taken 
in. Let me say at the present moment, 
as I stated before a Committee some 
years since, that the taking in of that 
outside population would be an absolut, 
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loss to those inside, but that it may be- 
come necessary. I believe it will be 
necessary, and I am prepared to yield 
to no man in my earnest desire, if a 
public measure is brought forward, to 
give it the most favourable considera- 
tion; but I should not be ashamed to 
face my constituency, after the vote I 
shall give in this matter, distinctly 
stating that I did not agree that that 
question should be introduced into a 
Bill that has been framed for an entirely 
different purpose. Then, as to the 
water question, many districts around 
Belfast have asked for a water supply. 
They have asked for a supply of water 
from our Water Board, and when that 
Water Board came to get additional 
powers they added to those powers they 
already possessed others enabling them 
to sell water to the outside population. 
The hon. Member says the people are 
taxed for water without representation ; 
but that is not the case—those who take 
water from us are represented on the 
Water Board. They could not expect 
representation elsewhere, for that is the 
only subject for which they are taxed ; 
and that brings me to the subject of the 
outside population, and the system of 
taxation. This House has passed judg- 
ment on an equal system of taxation 
under a Public Act, which we know as 
the Sanitary Act. If these improve- 
ments were carried out under that Act 
the tax on which we should levy the 
rate to carry out these works would be 
the borough rate. That would not be a 
differential tax. In addition to that 
there is a kindred subject to look at— 
namely, the Sewage Question of 1865. 
This House distinctly gave its voice to 
the carrying out that scheme of sewage 
upon an equal, and not a differential, 
system of taxation. I have to apologize 
for having trespassed for so long on the 
time of the House; and as a young 
Member I have to thank hon. Members 
for the attention they have given to me, 
and I trust that the vote of this House 
will be given in favour of its own Rules— 
Rules that we believe are for the public 
welfare. I trust hon. Members will not 
allow themselves to be diverted into a 
side issue, having nothing to do with 
the main question of this Bill. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I, Bir, 
rise to ask a question on a question of 
Order, or rather of interpretation. Sir, 
it seems to me, in looking at the Motion 
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of the hon. Member put down here, that 
if the Committee is instructed to carry 
out the first part of this Motion, consist- 
ing of four clauses, the second part of it 
will distinctly neutralize the first. The 
first part of the Motion says— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, that they 
do insert in the Bill Clauses for the following 
purposes,”’ 
and then the Motion goes on to enume- 
rate the purposes for which the clauses 
are to be passed—namely, the assimila- 
tion of the franchise, to enlarge the 
qualification, to alter the boundary, and 
to provide for a new election of the 
Town Council. These are all admirable 
things, and for all of them I should be 
willing to vote; but the hon. Member 
has a second Resolution which says— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they do strike out of the Bill such clauses 
as do not relate to the Main Drainage Scheme.” 


If I understand English, the result of 
that would be that, after having passed 
the Resolution deciding to insert all 
these admirable things I have men- 
tioned, we should then proceed to elimi- 
nate from the Bill all which we had so 
agreed to. If the hon. Member would 
say ‘‘any such other clauses,” the diffi- 
culty would be overcome; but as I read 
it, it seems to me that, supposing the 
House agrees to pass that Resolution, 
if it adopts the second, it will thereby 
state that all the work of the first should 
be slaughtered. 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are not dis- 
cussing the second Instruction at all, but 
the first. The question of interpretation 
is one for the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The House has 
just heard two speeches on this question, 
one of some importance and the other of 
not much importance. The important 
one was that delivered for the first time, 
perhaps, in his official capacity, by the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means (Mr. Courtney), and I regret 
very much that I cannot congratulate 
him on his first appearance in this House 
in his official capacity ; for, Sir, not only 
has he appeared as an opponent to the 
extension of the franchise, but to a con- 
siderable extent, he himself, being the 
Chairman of this House and one who 
should he the guardian of its liberties, 
has been the one who has attempted to 
stifle debate. I think it can scercely be 
considered dignified, having barely just, 
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so to speak, got his foot in the stirrup, 
having just taken his seat on that Bench 
as Chairman of Ways and Means, that 
he should attempt, I will not say to 
jockey the House, but, at all events, to 
give what I would call a friendly lead— 
a friendly lead to induce you, Sir, by 
suggestion and insinuation, to believe 
that he, in his official position as Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, should insti- 
gate you into adopting the view that the 
Previous Question being moved by him 
should have the effect of preventing all 
discussion on the merits of the Bill. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, it is not often that I 
enjoy the happiness and honour of being 
able to congratulate our Party in this 
House on being allowed great latitude 
in debate—certainly not often that one 
could congratulate them on being al- 
lowed such latitude as they have enjoyed 
to-day. I think weare greatly indebted 
to you, Sir, for your ruling, and for 
having refused to permit yourself to be 
intimidated by such a suggestion from 
one in the position of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is entitled 
to speak of the Chair in that manner. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think, Sir, 
you must have misunderstood me. 
a I said was that I congratu- 
ate 

Mr. SPEAKER: What I intended 
to say, if I did not say it, was that there 
is no question of the Chair having been 
intimidated by any Member in any 
way. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will simply 
say that I am glad what the Chairman 
of Ways and Means attempted to say 
from his place, as Chairman of Ways 
and Means, has had such little influence 
upon the Chair. I am glad that so 
great an authority as that of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means was not suffi- 
cient to prevent the discussion of the 
merits of this case by the moving the 
Previous Question. The hon. Gentle- 
manu appears, as I have said, for the 
first time in his Office of Chairman of 
Ways and Means, as the director of 
debate in this House, and he refers to 
what has been cited as a precedent—to 
the fact that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) moved in the Rathmines Water 
Works Bill to insert a clause similar to 
that of my hon. Friend. He says that 
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that was no precedent at all. I have to 
remind the hon. Gentleman that that 
Instruction was moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Chelsea 
under the direction of the then Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. They were 
moved by the direct sanction and with 
the direct approval of a right hon. Gen- 
tleman whom Ireland and our Party will 
always have reason to speak of with 
gratitude—namely, Sir Arthur Otway, a 
Gentleman who was an ornament and a 
dignity to the Chair in this House, and 
whom we have had such good reason at 
all times to respect. Sir, Sir Arthur 
Otway saw no reason at that Table to 
object to the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea. Sir 
Arthur Otway occupied the Chair of this 
House as Chairman of Ways and Means 
for a space of six years—he did not ste 
into it a fortnight ago—[‘‘ Question ! ” 
I am dealing with the argument of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and my 
point is that Sir Arthur Otway agreed 
to a similar principle as that laid down 
in the Motion before the House, when 
it was brought forward by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea, 
and I am pointing out that the House 
is entitled to pay much greater respect 
to the decision of Sir Arthur Otway last 
year, than it is to the opinion of the pre- 
sent Chairman of Ways and Means, who 
has only just come into Office. More- 
over, you yourself were in the Chair 
when that Bill, as amended, had to be 
considered, and this thing was done 
under your sanction. Well, am I to be 
told that what was done last year in an 
unreformed Parliament, a Parliament 
that had not a single man in it returned 
from any county under the present fran- 
chise, nor in Ireland from any borough, 
am I to be told that what the last Par- 
liament was willing to do under the 
sanction of an experienced Chairman of 
Ways and Means, this present Parlia- 
ment is to refuse to do under the opinion 
of a Chairman of Ways and Means owing 
to some crotchet that I am not able to 
understand ? Of course, I know very 
well that the first Order for this evening 
is the Women’s Suffrage Bill. Iam well 
aware that this question raised by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) may tend to 
some extent to bring that Women’s 
Suffrage Bill under the operation of the 
half-past 12 o’clock Rule; but I would 
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‘Women’s Suffrage Bill—I am as anxious 
as the Chairman of Ways and Means 
can be that it should come on for discus- 
sion ; but I will not for a moment allow 
the fact that a Bill, which I am a sup- 
porter of, is to come on later in the 
evening, prevent my exercising my right 
as a Member of this House in debating 
a question of great importance to the 
utmost extent f think desirable. As to 
that question, I put it to the House 
whether it is worthy of it to take into 
consideration the arguments put forward 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means ? 
He says, if you have a Bill coming down 
from any English borough, such as the 
borough of Birmingham, you have no 
right, on a question of Water Works or 
Gas Business, to attempt to introduce 
into it the principle of proportional 
representation or Women’s Suffrage. 
That might be a good argument ad- 
dressed to England; but we have in this 
House passed a Franchise Bill time 
after time, and it has invariably been 
kicked out in the House of Lords. We 
feel that it is our duty, then, to seize 
every opportunity that may offer itself 
for pushing forward this question. Bir- 
mingham may not be anxious for pro- 
te representation ; but this House 

as time after time affirmed the prin- 
ciple of a reduction of the franchise in 
Ireland. Am I to be told that because 
the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Ways and Means chooses to set up his 
crotchets he is to be accepted as an 
authority when we have the authority 
of his respected Predecessor in the post 
of Chairman—Sir Arthur Otway—and 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) for 
distinctly accepting a similar Amend- 
ment in regard to the Rathmines Bill 
last year? I trust the House will be of 
opinion that precedent is to govern 
the Rules and Orders of this House; 
and I should have thought that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means would be 
bound to be guided by precedent as 
much as the Judges of the land. In- 
stead of being so bound, the hon. Gen- 
tleman chooses to set up his own pri- 
vate opinion over what I would call 
the cream of authority—namely, the 
action of his Predecessor, in order to 
secure the rejection of the Amendment. 
I cannot believe that the House will be 
led away by any consideration of the 
kind. I believe that hon. Members will 
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fairly consider the merits of the case, 
and the fact that we have been struggling 
for years to bring forward Resolutions 
of this kind, many of which have been 
accepted by the House time after time ; 
and we should be neglecting our duty if 
we did not take every opportunity of 
endeavouring to effect a reform of the 
municipal franchise. It has actually 
been made a taunt to the Irish Mem- 
bers that they allowed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Chelsea to 
seize the opportunity of dealing with the 
question on the Rathmines Bill; that 
we ought to have shown ourselves more 
alert and watchful, and, as Represen- 
tatives of the Irish people, should not 
have allowed the right hon. Gentleman 
to take the matter out of their hands. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) has taken advantage of 
a similar opportunity to-night, and he 
hopes to accomplish what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Chelsea did. 
Ican only say that if my hon. Friend 
imagined that his flank was likely to be 
turned by the action of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means he would prove him- 
self of little courage if he did not imi- 
tate the action taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Belfast (Mr. De Cobain). 
It is very fortunate for the people that 
they are now represented by no less 
than four Members. Notwithstanding 
the speech of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Haslett), anybody who will 
turn back to the struggle which took 
place in the elections last November 
will find that the question on which one 
Tory candidate was defeated, and on 
which Tory candidates were opposed in 
two or three divisions, was the ques- 
tion of the Town Council of Belfast. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast says 
that this question was not raised. I say 
that it was distinctly raised ; and I chal- 
lenge the late Borough Treasurer, who 
isnow the Representative for the Eastern 
Division of Belfast (Mr. De Cobain), to 
say that it was not raised. 

Mr. HASLETT: I did not say that 
the question was not raised at the 
Parliamentary Election ; but what I did 
say was that it was not raised at the 
municipal election. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am happy to 
receive the correction, because I think it 
very much strengthens my position. The 
hon. Member says that it was raised at 
the Parliamentary Election, but that it 
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was not raised at the municipal election. 
Why was it not raised at the municipal 
election? It was because the persons 
who raised it had no votes. The hon. 
Member admits that at the Parliamen- 
tary Election the question was raised ; 
and having been raised it formed a most 
important factor in the election, as I 
well know, having closely followed the 
affairs of Belfast, and being}a sub- 
scriber to its newspapers. What hap- 
pened was this—the Borough Treasurer, 
who now sits as Member for East Bel- 
fast (Mr. De Cobain), was dismissed 
from his situation by gentlemen like the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. Has- 
lett). He was dismissed for daring to 
come forward against agentleman known 
as Sir James Corry ; and Sir James Corry 
was defeated on the distinct issue of the 
reform of the Town Council. The ex- 
Treasurer of Belfast gave up his valu- 
able situation, which, if we are to judge 
by the salary paid to the Town Clerk, 
must have been worth at least £1,000 
a-year, in order that he might go against 
the Town Council ring represented by 
Sir James Corry. And what is more, 
aided, I am happy to say, by the Na- 
tionalists of Belfast, he defeated the 
Town Council. The hon. Member who 
sits for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston), 
who is fond of military tactics, also op- 
posed the dominant ring of the Town 
Council ; and so small was the power of 
the Town Council ring that it was only 
able to give the hon. Alderman the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Haslett) 
a most unsafe seat, and one which he 
carried only by 30 votes. That is the 
exact strength and power of the Town 
Council ring over the people of Belfast. 
Why have not the three Colleagues of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast got 
up in this House as the opponents of the 
extension of the municipal franchise? 
The hon. Member was the best candi- 
date who could be got to contest the 
seat with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo(Mr. Sexton). Why does not the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), lately Fishery Inspector, get 
up and oppose this Resolution? What 
was the first Parliamentary act of the 
hon. Member on the first day the House 
met? It was to bring in a Bill to re- 
duce the municipal franchise in Ireland. 
I challenge him, then, to get up and say 
that he challenges the Instruction to the 
Committee on the Belfast Bill, to reduce 
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the municipal franchise,moved by my hon. 
Friend. Will the hon. Member for East 
Belfast (Mr. De Cobain) the dismissed 
Borough Treasurer, get up and oppose 
the Resolution? Belfast, at this moment, 
enjoys the honour of being represented 
by two dismissed officials. I challenge 
the hon. Member for East Belfast to get 
up and oppose this Instruction. I chal- 
lenge any one of these Gentlemen to face 
his Parliamentary constituents at the 
next election with a record that in this 
House he opposed the assimilation of the 
Parliamentary and borough franchise. 
The hon. Alderman the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Haslett) says that he 
will do so; but he is simply the cham- 
pion of an unsafe seat, and the defence 
of the Town Council is entirely left to 
him. I challenge any man of Belfast 
who holds a safe seat to say that he will 
oppose the assimilation of the Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal franchise. I 
should not be surprised to find the hon. 
Member for Mid Armagh (Sir James 
Corry), who formerly represented the City 
of Belfast, getting up to oppose the Mo- 
tion. He has now the good luck to sit for 
Mid Armagh ; but it is a long drive from 
Mid Armagh to Belfast, and we may find 
the hon. Baronet standing uptochampion 
the Town Council, since the Town Council 
championed him. Whatever lustre was 
shed upon the Bill by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Haslett), I do not 
think that his arguments will have much 
effect. I would point out to the House 
that within the last 20 years there have 
been Bills—14 in number—brought into 
Parliament by this tinkering Town 
Council, and that it has cost these anti- 
Home Rulers of Belfast to come over 
here to London, where they can only get 
men to manage their business for them, 
a sum of £150,000. I venture to say 
that a Parliament sitting in Dublin would 
have done the work much better, and 
for much less money. Indeed, I cannot 
help thinking that the ratepayers of the 
City of Belfast are beginning to consider 
what advantage they have obtained for 
the 150,000 golden sovereigns they have 
expended in getting an independent 
verdict upon their private business from 
the wiseacres of this House, headed by 
the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. [‘Order!”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is certainly not in 
Order in referring to any Member of 
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.this House, or to one in the position of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, in a 
manner which is scarcely in accordance 
with Parliamentary decorum. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Well, Sir, I at 
once withdraw the word “ wiseacre,” as 
applied to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. I was saying that the people of 
Belfast consider that this enormous sum 
of money has not been wisely spent. No 
less than £150,000 have been expended 
by the Town Council of Belfast in Pri- 
vate Bill legislation during the last 40 
years. They have been continually pro- 
moting Bills. They passed Acts in 1865, 
1868, 1875, 1878, and 1884, and now 
they have introduced another Bill. Why 
is this? It is because the municipal 
franchise has not been reformed; and 
the only way to prevent this waste of 
money is to have the pure breath of 
public opinion poured in to clear out the 
Council Chamber of Belfast. Until that 
is done you will have this constant waste 
of money, and this constant waste of 
time; and the unenfranchised working 
men of Belfast will fail to secure honest 
and independent representatives in the 
Council Chamber. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wiru1am Harcourt): I 
must say that I regret—and I think the 
House will regret—the manner in which 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) has spoken of the course taken 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
My hon. Friend was only fulfilling a 
public duty in calling attention to the 
extreme inconvenience which would 
follow from discussing large questions 
of public policy upon Private Bills. 
There is one thing, however, in which 
we shall agree, whatever our opinion on 
Irish topics may be; and that is in what 
the hon. and learned Member who has 
just sat down has said, that it is most 
undesirable, and very much to be 
lamented, that some better method of 
disposing of Irish local business should 
not be inaugurated than that of oecupy- 
ing the time of the House of Commons 
with discussions of this character. I do 
not think there is any Member on either 
side of the House who will dispute the 
urgency of some such reform, and that 
it would be far better that questions of 
this kind should be discussed in Ireland. 
There is also another thing in which I 
agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber—namely, that the time has arrived 
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for equalizing the Parliamentary and 
the Municipal franchise—and if this 
were the proper occasion I should not 
oppose such a proposition by my vote. I 
hold that opinion very strongly, and 
upon a fitting opportunity I shall be 
prepared to support it both by speech 
and by vote. But the question of en- 
larging the boundaries of Belfast, or of 
equalizing the Municipal and Parlia- 
mentary franchises, are not really those 
which are under discussion. The question 
really raised is that of our Parliamen- 
tary Procedure—shall we raise, or allow 
to be raised, important questions of 
public policy on the consideration of 
Private Bills? I would ask the House 
to consider what would happen if we 
were to allow such a course to be taken 
upon every Private Bill? It is quite 
evident that every question of public 
policy would be raised on a Private Bill, 
instead of in the ordinary course, be- 
cause a Private Bill would have prece- 
dence. What would be the use of our 
Order Book in regard to public ques- 
tions if such an important question as that 
of the equalization of the Municipal and 
Parliamentary franchise could be raised 
upon the introduction of a Private Bill ? 
It is quite clear that the whole Business 
of the House would be thrown into a 
state of confusion if such a proceeding 
were permitted. That is really the only 
question we have to consider. My hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means has moved the Previous Ques- 
tion. Hon. Members can make any ob- 
servations they like on that Motion; but, 
as I understand the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, his object is to obtain an expres- 
sion of the opinion of the House that mat- 
ters of this kind ought not to be raised on 
a Private Bill. Now, what is the first 
proposal made by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton)? Itis— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Belfast Main Drainage hiil, that they do 
insert in the Bill Clauses for the following pur- 
poses :— To assimilate the Municipal franchise of 
the borough of Belfast to the existing Parlia- 
mentary franchise.”’ 


Now, I admit that hon. Members oppo- 
site have a strong argument in the 
Rathmines case. WhatI say is that, 
while I admit that entirely, it is not a 
precedent which it would be wise to 
follow. That is a thing which is often 
said in a Court of Law, and it is equally 
proper to be said in Parliament. The 
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House may have made a precedent, the 
full scope and inconvenience of which 
might not be foreseen at the time; but 
it is now perceived that the following of 
that precedent would throw the order of 
the House of Commons and the control 
of the whole Business of the House into 
confusion by allowing miscellaneous 
questions of a public character, and of 
immense importance, to be discussed 
upon a Private Bill. That is really all 
I have to say. I think it is competent 
for the House to declare that a bad pre- 
cedent shall not be acted upon. The 
question of the extension of borough 
boundaries requires, as everybody 
knows, the careful consideration of 
detailed arrangements; and the House 
ought not to depart from the Rule 
which applies to all Private Bills for 
the purpose of dealing with this ques- 
tion. I am quite willing to believe that 
the extension of the municipal franchise 
in the Irish boroughs is a question upon 
which hon. Members opposite who sit 
below the Gangway feel most strongly. 
But, whatever may be the merits of the 
case, I think the House would regret 
very much if we were now to follow and 
confirm a dangerous precedent. We 
ought now to take a stand, and say that 
upon Private Bills it is not safe, nor is it 
consistent with the Rules and Orders of 
the House, to discuss broad questions of 
principle and public policy, or to enter 
upon so wide an issue as that which 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
is now endeavouring toraise. That is the 
view which I am authorized to say the 
Government take upon this matter, and 
they take it solely upon the one point of 
the inconvenience and confusion into 
which the adoption of such a course 
would necessarily throw the Business of 
the House. Therefore, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I oppose 
the Instruction moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and support my hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, who has 
moved the Previous Question; but I do 
so solely upon the ground I have endea- 
voured to explain—that I am expressing 
no opinion upon the merits of the ques- 
tion itself, but that I think the House 
ought to lay down distinctly the rule that 
no question of this magnitude, involving 
matters of public policy, ought to be con- 
sidered upon a Private Bill. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I hope 
that the House will not proceed to reject 
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the Motion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) until, at any 
rate, it has heard the views entertained 
upon it by the hon. Members for Belfast. 
As yet only one of the Representatives of 
that city—the Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Haslett)—has had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion upon 
the Resolution ; and, therefore, there are 
three, out of the four, Representatives 
whose opinions the House would like to 
hear. It certainly seems to me, on the 
showing of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast himself, that there is no other 
Member for that city who is prepared to 
give a honest support to the Bill. Now, 
what is it that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sligo proposes? He proposes 
nothing whatever that runs counter to 
the provisions of the Bill, if those pro- 
visions are approved of by the consti- 
tuency of Belfast, who certainly ought 
to have some voice in the matter. What 
was done by this House in the case of 
the township of Rathmines and Rathgar 
would meet the case of Belfast. All that 
is asked is that the large expenditure 
contemplated under the present Bill 
should not be finally decided upon until 
a proper constituency has been estab- 
lished to settle what works ought to be 
undertaken. Now, Sir, there is some- 
thing very important in the principle 
involved. If we pass the Bill, to what 
Local Authority is it to be referred to 
carry out the work? It is absolutely 
essential that it must be referred to some 
body representing the Town Council of 
Belfast ; and I venture to say that no 
hon. Member who heard the speech of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
ean believe that the present Municipal 
Authority in Belfast honestly and fairly 
represents the constituency included in 
the Municipality. Two of the hon. 
Members who represent Belfast have 
been challenged to express their opi- 
nions on this question. I know very 
well the extent of Party obligations 
which hon. Members may be under on 
occasions like the present, and that they 
do not wish to run counter to those obli- 
gations. [‘‘Divide!’”?] Hon. Members 
who cry ‘‘ Divide!” will forgive me if 
I say that before we divide I should like 
to know what it is that we are about to 
divide upon. In Ireland this question 
has long been regarded as a most vital 
one—I mean the question of the assimi- 
lation of the Municipal and the Parlia- 
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mentary franchise. We are told that 
we should put it off until another oppor- 
tunity, because this Bill does not touch 
the important interests involved in the 
question. But is that so? Is it de- 
sirable that we should proceed to con- 
sider the provisions of this Belfast Bill 
without any discussion of the real merits 
of the case? That is what the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Committees 
proposes. Now, I do not suppose that 
the hon. Member intends to intimidate 
any of us—much less you, Sir—and I 
really think that he has brought his 
powerful ability and weight of argument 
to bear not so much upon this Motion 
as upon one which may be brought on 
at a later hour. I venture to say that I 
should regret very much if we were to 
come to a decision upon the Motion 
without having heard those hon. Mem- 
bers for Belfast who have not yet 
spoken ; and I challenge them to stand 
up in their place and say they believe 
that the constituency which they repre- 
sent wish that the power sought for by 
the Bill should be intrusted to the pre- 
sent Municipal Authority of Belfast. 
The Municipal Authority of Belfast, as 
it has been represented to me—I do not 
know with what accuracy—is like the 
Court of a foreign despotic Potentate, 
governed by a single individual. In 
this case the Ruler is the Town Clerk, 
who is the greatest Town Clerk since 
the days of the Town Clerk of Ephesus. 
If the Members for Belfast would only 
stand up and give their honest opinion 
on the subject of this Bill, I am satisfied 
that the House would at once decline to 
pass the Bill without some such safe- 
guards as those which are proposed by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) in the Instruction which 
he proposes to give to the Committee. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I ask the 
House not to be led away from the con- 
sideration of the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend by the highly technical and 
somewhat pedantic reasons which have 
been given by the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. The 
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and Means has given? The hon. Gentle- 
man endeavoured to lead the House to 
believe that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) desired to induce 
the House to take a step of an objec- 
tionable character. I do not think that 
the proposition of my hon. Friend de- 
serves the terms which have been ap- 
plied to it. The House has a regular 
set of Rules and bye-laws to govern its 
Procedure; and are we to understand 
that those Rules and bye-laws which 
have existed so long really permit the 
House to do things which are improper 
and indecent unless the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, or some other Gentle- 
man in a responsible position, rushes 
into the breach to prevent anything im- 
proper from being done? I say that if 
the step which my hon. Friend asks the 
House to take were unprecedented, ex- 
ceptional, inconvenient, or undesirable, 
there are Members in this House who 
have been here long enough to prevent 
any step of the kind from being taken. 
The hon. Gentleman, supported by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, says that 
it is irregular, and a practice much to 
be deprecated, to discuss public ques- 
tions upon a Private Bill even if the 
House, for good reasons, thinks it expe- 
dient to do so. Now, I would venture 
to give the House two or three reasons 
why I think the arguments advanced by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means ought 
not to have any weight attached to them 
on the present occasion. Surely, I may 
venture to place the question of the Irish 
municipal franchise far above questions 
such as women’s suffrage or proportional 
representation. Indeed, dave is no 
analogy whatever between them; and I 
will, with the permission of the House, 
point out why I think so. In the first 
place, the questions of women’s suffrage 
and proportional representation are ques- 
tions which have never been practically 
adjudicated upon by the House, and 
they are questions which differ in their 
very essence from the question of the 
extension of the municipal franchise—a 
question which, as my hon. Friend the 





question is, whether the House is to act 
on precedent when a precedent has been | 
set, and whether, considering the pre- | 
sent preposterous condition of the muni- | 
cipal franchise in Ireland, they will cast | 
the opportunity which now presents | 
itself aside, on account of the flimsy | 
reasons which the Chairman of Ways | 
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Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) pointed 
out, has already been several times dealt 
with by the House. Only three or four 
years ago, the House did for England 
what we now ask to have done for the 
City of Belfast, the same thing having 
been done 20 or 30 years ago for the 
City of Dublin. Bills for the extension 
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of the municipal franchise in Ireland 
have on more than one occasion been 
passed by this House; but they were 
invariably rejected in the House of 
Lords. It has been over and over again 
admitted, even by the Prime Minister, 
that the question of municipal reform 
in Ireland is a crying grievance in that 
country. Over and over again we have 
been told that the reason why the ques- 
tion has not been dealt with before now 
was the priority which other important 
measures had over it for consideration. 
Surely, that is a ground why this ques- 
tion of the extension of the municipal 
franchise in Ireland should be distin- 
guished from those other questions with 
which the Chairman of Ways and Means 
has attempted to compare them. But 
there is another and a strong reason why 
this House should refuse to place this 
question upon an analogy with those 
which the hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means (Mr. Courtney) 
has referred to. The questions which 
the hon. Member has referred to con- 
cern the whole community of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland; they are 
questions which concern every rood 
of ground in the Three Kingdoms; 
while, on the other hand, the question 
of the extension of the municipal fran- 
chise in Ireland only concerns some 10 
or 12 communities, most of which are 
small in size. Let me point out that, so 
far from its being exceptional or unpre- 
cedented for this House to connect the 
question of the franchise with general 
questions of municipal government, on 
the contrary, it has been the constant 
practice of the House, in measures deal- 
ing with the government of Municipal 
Bodies, in measures creating Town Coun- 
cils, and in measures regulating the Cor- 
porations of Ireland, to introduce provi- 
sions dealing with the franchise. Ina 
Private Act of the city which I have the 
honour to represent—the City of Cork— 
there are provisions regulating the Muni- 
cipal Revision Court in that constituency. 
In the Act constituting the township of 
Blackrock the question of the franchise 
is dealt with, and there are at least a 
dozen Irish Acts which deal with and 
regulate the franchise in the townships 
to which they apply. Im the face of 
these facts, are we to be told that the 
House would be acting in a manner 
scarcely decent if it were to do, in the 
case of Belfast, what it has already done, 
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over and over again, in the case of other 
municipalitiesin Ireland? But the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means has another reason for moving 
the Previous Question. He says that, 
passing from the subject of the franchise, 
it would be irregular and improper to 
deal with the question of boundaries by a 
Resolution of this kind, because, forsooth, 
if that question had been originally in the 
Bill, it would only have been there after 
due notice by advertisement had been 
given to all parties concerned. What 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) asks the House to do is not 
to give its sanction to any fancy scheme 
for the reconstitution of the boundaries 
of Belfast; but to adopt the very prin- 
ciple which the Corporation of Belfast 
are promoting in this Bill already, and 
which they ask the House to sanction, 
but which they propose to carry out in 
a very different and far more objection- 
able manner. My hon. Friend asks the 
House to do what one of its own Com- 
missioners was especially appointed to 
consider, and who reported in favour of 
an extension of the franchise in face of 
the strongest opposition from the Local 
Bodies. These, I think, are important 
and excellent reasons why the House 
should adopt the proposal of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo, even in 
opposition to those speakers who have 
urged upon the House that the precedent 
which was set last year in the case of the 
Rathmines Bill should not be followed 
again. There was, I must say, really 
nothing in the reasons put forward with 
so much heat by the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees; and I think the 
facts I have mentioned prove that this 
House, in doing what my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo asks it to do, will do 
nothing of a strange, exceptional, or in- 
decent character. Before I sit down I 
would repeat the challenge which has 
been thrown out by my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Monaghan (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) that the other Members for 
the City of Belfast should rise and 
express their opinions, if any of them has 
the courage to take that course. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: As no Mem- 
ber from the Conservative Benches has 
risen to answer the challenge of my hon. 
Friend, I presume that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen mean to allow the debate to con- 
clude without breaking silence. The 
Irish Members below the Gangway want 
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to know what these hon. Gentlemen 
from Ulster mean. Are they more afraid 
of offending the Corporation of Belfast, 
or of breaking their pledges to their 
constituents? They were returned to 
Parliament by voters who are favourable 
to the change advocated by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). They were returned by that 
class of voters whom the Corporation of 
Belfast still wish to exclude from any 
control over their own affairs. I should 
be surprised, indeed, if silence is still 
maintained by them ; andif it is we shall 
be able to form our own conclusions as 
to their political vitality aud their politi- 
cal powers. I have only afew words to 
say on this occasion upon the question 
raised by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo, and the course taken with regard 
to it by the hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Committees. I think that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo has 
been somewhat hardly dwelt with by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. The 
hon. Gentleman, in his speech, certainly 
left something to be desired so far as its 
phraseology went. I thought it was too 
hard for the hon. Gentleman to get up 
and talk of decency in connection with 
the order of Business which rules hon. 
Members on these Benches, and I am 
fairly entitled to conclude that he 
described their conduct as indecent; but 
I do not believe that the hon. Gentleman 
meant to be rude. The hon. Gentleman 
had the misfortune to be a journalist at 
one period of his life; and he seems to 
imagine, when he gets on his legs, that 
he is within the sanctuary of his own 
closet, and able to express himself with 
the most full and perfect freedom. I 
will drop the manner of the hon. Gentle- 
man with the observation that when the 
new Irish Members became more in- 
timately acquainted with him they will 
find that his bark is infinitely worse than 
his bite. The hon. Gentleman denounces 
the proposal of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) because, 
forsooth, it is without precedent; and 
when a precedent was brought forward 
he quietly got rid of it by saying it was 
passed through the negligence of the 
House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtney): I never said 
it was without a precedent. I admitted 
the precedent, but said that it was one 
which ought not to be followed. 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 
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Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: I understood 
the hon. Gentleman to say, in the first 
instance, that it was entirely contrary to 
the Rules of the House ; but immediately 
afterwards he admitted the precedent 
which my hon. Friend brought forward. 
At the time that precedent was estab- 
lished the House had not the divine 
interposition of the hon. Gentleman to 
save it from this act of carelessness. 
But there is no reasoning with this style 
of argument—it was a case of personal 
inspiration on the part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. Was the Chairman of Com- 
mittees aware of the precedent which my 
hon. Friend called to his recollection ? 
Was he aware that in regard to the 
settlement of the franchise exercised by 
municipal boroughs the fixing of the 
franchise in Bills of this character was 
the rule rather than the exception? The 
hon. Gentleman gives a shake of his 
head like the Delphic oracle ; but I really 
can make nothing out of it. I may take 
any inference I like from it, and I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman to give an in- 
telligible reply rather than a shake of 
the head. I will put the question again. 
Was the hon. Gentleman aware when 
he made his speech that all the pre- 
cedents were against him, and that it 
was the rule rather than the exception 
that the franchise should be inserted 
and fixed in Bills of this character? 
[An hon. Memuer: InIreland?] Yes, 
in Ireland. That is what I mean. The 
hon. Gentleman seems now to prefer a 
policy of silence, and will not even 
favour me with a nod, so that I take it 
for granted that he was not aware of 
the fact that in asking for the franchise 
to be fixed in this case we are following 
almost the invariable Irish precedents. 
We are following precedents in the case 
of Cork, where it was fixed in this way 
—of the Pembroke township, where 
the Township Bill established the town- 
ship, and of Blackrock, where the boun- 
daries were also fixed in the Bill. I 
would ask the hon. Gentleman to give 
some answer to this unbroken series of 
precedents in favour of the argument of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). I should not attempt to 
deal with the merits of the proposal of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
except for the lame and halting speech 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Haslett), who, to a certain extent, 
is the official spokesman of the Corpora- 
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tion of Belfast. Not another Member 
for Belfast has risen in his place to say 
a word in favour of the Bill. Why, Sir, 
the Corporation of Belfast is a scandal 
to civilization. My hon. Friend near 
me has given the House a sufficient 
reason why one hon. Member for Bel- 
fast does not speak. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Belfast 
(Mr. Johnston) is sitting on those 
Benches. He is looking towards me at 
the present moment. [Mr. Jonnston: 
Hear, hear!] I am always glad to 
get the light of the hon. Gentleman’s 
countenance, although I confess that it 
has been somewhat lugubrious within 
the last few weeks; but I wish to know 
whether the hon. Member has or has 
not given Notice of a Bill to reduce the 
municipal franchise? | Mr. JounstTon : 
Yes; for all Ireland.} For all Ire- 
land. Well, of course, that includes 
Belfast. Sometimes hon. Gentlemen 
above the Gangway seem to think that 
Belfast is not in Ireland; but here isa 
Member for a district in Ireland who, 
in the eagerness and voraciousness of 
his desire for reform, gives Notice of a 
proposal to reduce the franchise of all 
Ireland down to the level of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise ; and yet, when a pro- 
posal of a much more narrow character 
is made to reduce the municipal fran- 
chise in Belfast, the hon. Member sits 
mute and stolid on his seat with not a 
word to say. Why does not the hon. 
Gentleman break silence? The hon. 
Gentleman does not break silence be- 
cause he is on our side, and he does not 
like to say so, and there is not a single 
Member who has said a word in 
favour of the Corporation of Belfast. 
I should like to hear what the hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion is of the Town 
Clerk of Belfast, who has a salary as 
high as that of the President of the 
Local Government Board. Who has a 
word to say in favour of the manner in 
which the Corporation of Belfast has 
dealt with the rich and the poor? Is 
there a single man on these Benches 
who will rise in his place and in the 
name of Tory Democracy declare his 
adhesion to the principle that the rich 
should be undertaxed and the poor 
overtaxed ? Is there a single man who 
will have the courage to do so? Is the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) reserving all 
his eloquence for another Motion which 
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stands on the Paper for to-night? and 
has he nothing to say in favour of the 
rights of the poor to fair taxation in 
the town which he so recently visited, 
to the discomfiture of some and the 
shame of so many? Not a word from 
the noble Lord on this question. And 
now I will say a word to hon. Mem- 
bers on the opposite side of the House. 
Have they a word to say in favour of 
the Town Clerk of Belfast, who draws a 
salary of £2,000 a-year? Have they a 
word to say in favour of the poor being 
overtaxed and the rich being under- 
taxed? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), in a recent Manifesto to his con- 
stituents, called upon the people of 
England never to weary of well-doing 
towards Ireland. Let me give a hint 
to hon. Members on the opposite 
Benches who are a little new to public 
life; it is this— that the very wisest 
policy they can pursue in this Assembly 
is to do good whenever the opportunity 
serves, and to beware of Cabinet Minis- 
ters and Chairmen of Committees who 
declare that the opportune moment has 
not arrived. The time to do good in 
this world is to do it the very first mo- 
ment you can, and that applies to Par- 
liamentary affairs a deal more than it 
does to most human affairs. There is 
an opportunity to do good here, but 
there is a cog in the wheel. What is 
the Bill with which we are dealing? 
It is a Bill to enable the Belfast Town 
Council to expend £150,000, at least, of 
the money of the ratepayers in the town. 
I am prepared to argue that we have a 
perfect right to move the rejection of the 
proposal to spend £150,000 even on the 
most beneficent object, because the Body 
to whom the expenditure is to be in- 
trusted is thoroughly unfit for such a 
task. Is there a man in the House 
who will say—will the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), for instance, say—that the 
Belfast Corporation has shown its fit- 
ness to be intrusted with so large an 
expenditure of money? I maintain 
that the Corporation of Belfast has been 
condemned in the past, and that no one 
who has any regard for municipal purity 
or the rights of the poor will vote for a 
proposal which gives to this discredited 
Body the power of spending £150,000 
more of the ratepayers’ money when 
there is an opportunity of reforming 
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that Body. I look with confidence to 
the result of this division, and I hope 
the Chairman of Committees (Mr. Court- 
ney) will meet with a proper rebuke at 
the hands of the young and intelligent 
Liberal Members. 

Mr. CLANCY : I, too, must express 
surprise that three of the Members for 
Belfast have not seen fit to rise upon 
this occasion. Our appeals to these hon. 
Gentlemen have been addressed to them 
in vain. They may, and they do in Ire- 
land, talk fire and brimstone about pre- 
serving the rights of the Orange Demo- 
crats in Ireland; but when they have 
an opportunity of serving these Orange 
Democrats in the House of Commons 
they deliberately neglect it, and turn a 
deaf ear to all appeals that they should 
stand up in defence of their own constitu- 
ents. But, Sir, there is another Gen- 
tleman in the House to whom an appeal 
has also been made. I am surprised 
that he has not before now risen to 
answer the appeal. I allude to the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). The noble 
Lord went to Belfast a week ago, and 
was received by the Orange Democrats 
with open arms. He made them great 
promises. He spoke bravely of their 
spirit 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not confining his remarks to the 
subject before the House. 

Mr. CLANCY: I was trying to show, 
Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entirely out of Order in the 
course he is taking. 

Mr. CLANOY: Of course I bow to 
your ruling, Sir; but I was expressing 
surprise 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have told the hon. 
Gentleman that he is out of Order. I 
expect he will obey my ruling. 

Mr. CLANCY: I bow with readiness 
to your ruling, and pass on to the Ques- 
tion before the House, which, I admit, 
I have not already dwelt upon. The 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Courtney) has, I think, 
been answered on all the points he 
raised by my hon. Friends around me; 
but still I desire to put to him one ques- 
tion in reference to the observations he 
‘addressed to the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said he is in favour of the pro- 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 

exton), but added that there was a 
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time for pressing it, and the present was 
not the proper time. I would like to 
know what, in his opinion, is the proper 
time? I assert that this is the proper 
time. We Irish Members have not the 
opportunity which English Members 
have, and which Members of the Go- 
vernment have, of bringing forward our 
Bills. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) 
has not that opportunity; and I say, 
under these circumstances, we must 
seize the first opportunity we can get— 
and this is the first opportunity we have 
had—to endeavour to effect this most 
desirable reform. We would be false 
to the declarations we have made if we 
were to let such an opportunity as the 
present slip. It must be borne in mind 
that when we do bring Public Bills into 
this House, and succeed in passing 
them, there is another House which 
deals with them in a very different man- 
ner. Hon. Gentlemen know quite well 
that in very recent years Bills, embody- 
ing very useful and necessary reforms in 
Ireland, have been passed by this House, 
but ignominiously kicked out in “ an- 
other place.” I also wish to say a 
word or two in reference to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir William 
Harcourt). The right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech appeared to me to be a most 
amusing one, although it was delivered 
with great gravity of manner. He said 
in effect—‘‘ We share your opinions; 
but, nevertheless, we will not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to carry 
them out.” He gave us no reason to 
suppose that this opportunity is a wrong 
one. He pointed to the Rathmines 
incident; but I not only express my 
own opinion, but the opinions of all the 
Members around me when I say that he 
gave us no answer whatever to the 
argument that the Bill of the Rathmines 
Township affords a very proper prece- 
dent. The Rathmines precedent remains 
the same: it has not been affected by 
anything the right hon. Gentleman has 
said ; and I must invite the House, if he 
has nothing better to say, to take no heed 
of his speech, but act upon the Rath- 
mines precedent. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister were 
present, I would appeal to him to rise 
above the pettifogging arguments that 
have been addressed to the House from 
the Treasury Bench in opposition to the 
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Irish proposal. If he were here, I would 
ask him to answer that appeal, and, if 
necessary, to throw over his Colleagues 
in order to do an act of justice, the ne- 
cessity of which everyone admits. I 
rise to support this proposal with great 
pleasure, and I do it with all the greater 
pleasure because not one of the Ulster 
Tory Members has been found to have 
the courage to rise in his place and 
demand for his constituents, the Orange 
Democrats of Ireland, the rights the 
Tory Members advocated when they 
were seeking election. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I think 
there is a great deal of force in the 
arguments that have been addressed to 
us, both by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
William Harcourt) and by the Chairman 
of Committees (Mr. Courtney). The 
course we have entered upon to-night 
is an unusual, and sometimes a very 
inconvenient one; and I, for my part, 
would not attempt to justify it if I 
did not believe that the circumstances 
with which we have to deal are circum- 
stances of a most unusual and a most 
exceptional character. Nay, further- 
more, I maintain that the opportunity 
now presented to us of redressing griev- 
ances that have pressed for a long time 
upon the people of Belfast is an oppor- 
tunity not likely to be presented to us 
again in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. If, therefore, we missed this op- 
portunity we should show ourselves 
neglectful of the best interests of the 
people. It has been shown in the course 
of the debate upon the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) that while the Parliamentary 
constituency comprises 32,000 voters, 
the Body which is promoting this Bill in 
the House is elected by so limited a 
constituency as 5,700 voters. I main- 
tain that these figures in themselves 
show at once so exceptional a state of 
affairs as to justify us in taking the 
very first opportunity presented to us of 
dealing with so great a grievance as 
they establish. Itis further contended, 
Sir, that this Corporate Body, repre- 
senting a limited constituency of this 
kind, and ruling an important Irish 
town in a manner which has been very 
justly characterized by different speakers 
as wholly bad, is not fit to be intrusted 
with an expenditure of £150,000. A 
very fair issue has been raised by the 
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Motion of my hon. Friend. If the Cor- 
poration find that the proposed expendi- 
ture is necessary—if they find that the 
requirements of the borough of Belfast 
are such as to justify them in expending 
so enormous a sum of money, let them 
assent to the proposal which is made by 
my hon. Friend—let them, at the time 
at which they are entering upon this 
large expenditure, assent to the pro- 
posal to extend the franchise, so as to 
show that they are really desirous of 
representing the majority of the citizens 
and of acting on their behalf. Not- 
withstanding the precedents that have 
been cited—and the course we have 
taken is justified by precedents, and 
the precedent quoted by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of Committees is 
not the only one to be found—I am 
ready to admit that it might be highly 
inconvenient for the House if we were 
to seek many similar occasions on which 
to make proposals of this kind. The 
strength of our case is that we could not 
bring in a separate Bill dealing with 
this question with any hope of success, 
because, while Belfast has two, or pos- 
sibly three, Members in this House who 
would be in sympathy with the general 
nature and scope of the Bill, Belfast 
has another Member; and the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, in an especial sense, has 
a Member in this House, and he would 
avail himself of every opportunity to 
block the Bill and prevent its being dis- 
cussed. We further maintain that, even 
if we did succeed in passing a Bill 
through this House, this hon. Gentle- 
man would use his influence in “an- 
other place’? to prevent the Bill be- 
coming law. Our purpose, therefore, 
can only be served by a course such as 
we have taken to-night. I do not intend 
to detain the House longer. - I maintain 
that we are justified in the course we 
have taken ; that the circumstances with 
which we have to deal are of an unusual 
and exceptional character; and that if 
anything could justify our tacking on to 
a Bill of this kind provisions, I admit, of 
a wide, perhaps sweeping, character, but 
yet provisions the justice of which can- 
not be denied, the exceptional cireum- 
stances with which we have to deal 
would do so. 

Mr. CRILLY: Mr. Speaker, I only 
intend to speak for a very brief period 
on this Bill. At the outset I may be 
permitted to point out that this discus- 
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sion, useful and instructive as it un- 
doubtedly has been—very instructive to 
Irish Members, but doubly instructive 
to English Members, if they desire to 
obtain information with regard to the 
situation in Ireland—has already lasted 
for nearly three hours, a fact which in 
itself, apart altogether from the many 
other facts having the same tendency 
which have occurred within my experi- 
ence, shows the absolute necessity and 
wisdom of this House finding out some 
legislative means or other by which 
such Business as this may be relegated 
to Ireland to be dealt with there by a 
Local Authority. We have spent nearly 
three hours in discussing this Bill, and 
only last night we occupied an hour of 
the time of this Imperial Parliament in 
transacting purely Municipal Business. 
To-night we have trespassed on the 
time and the attention and the capacity 
of Members other than those from Ire- 
land, while great interests, English and 
Scotch—I will say National interests— 
have been waiting to be dealt with by 
English and Scotch Members. On this 
point I have only to say further that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir William Har- 
court) said, in addition to what other 
Members who have opposed the Motion 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton), had 
urged, in the course of the debate, that 
it was not convenient to raise questions 
of public interest on Private Bills. Now, 
Sir, I hold that the question which has 
been raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) is not a 
guestion of general public interest. It 
is a question purely local to Belfast ; 
and as this Bill deals with the whole 

uestion of local self-government in 

elfast, and as Parliament can give its 
opinion upon the point, we, on these 
Benches, are fully entitled to draw at- 
tention to questions concerning the fran- 
chise in Belfast, and the extension of 
the boundaries of the town. Now, I 
may be permitted to object to this Bill 
on somewhat different grounds to those 
which have been already urged. I 
obtained a copy of the Bill this morn- 
ing, and the opinion I have formed of 
it, after a careful study of its provisions, 
is that it is either too comprehensive, or 
it is not comprehensive enough. The 
measure raises questions which, to my 
mind, should be dealt with by separate 
legislation entirely. 


Mr. Crilly 
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parts, and of something like 80 clauses. 
It does not deal only with the purifica- 
tion of the River Lagan and with the 
main drainage of Belfast, as it is stated 
in the title; but it deals with large 
schemes of sanitary and financial value 
which ought certainly to be dealt with 
in a separate measure. It deals with so 
many purposes other than the one re- 
ferred to in the title that it seems to me 
to be a sort of legislative kaleidoscope— 
if you give it one shake you get a glimpse 
of the River Lagan; if you give it an- 
other shake you get a view of the drain- 
age of Belfast; if you give it another 
shake you perceive a great financial or 
sanitary scheme; and I have no doubt 
that if the 39 gentlemen, to whom my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) referred in his opening state- 
ment, had delayed the introduction of 
this measure for some little time, and 
that then you had given the kaleido- 
scope another shake you might see the 
noble Lord the late Secretary of State 
for India (Lord Randolph Churchill) as 
Ajax on the platform of the Ulster Hall 
defying the lightning of Irish Na- 
tionality. It seems to me to be a 
monstrous condition of affairs that 
where you have, as you have in Belfast, 
32,000 Parliamentary voters, you have 
less than 6,000 persons on the Municipal 
Register. And it also seems to me, Sir, 
a huge anomaly and an injustice that 
deserves the immediate attention of 
Parliament that where there are 70,000 
Catholics, as there are in Belfast, and 
where there are 10,000 Catholics on the 
Parliamentary Register, as there are in 
Belfast, there should only ve 1,000 or 
2,000 Catholics on the Municipal Re- 
gister. In my opinion a strong case has 
been made out in favour of the points 
which have been urged by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo and 
the hon. Gentlemen on these Benches 
who have so ably supported him. I hold 
that the municipal franchise in Belfast 
should be at once identified with, or 
lowered to the level of, the Parliamen- 
tary franchise. I hold, too, that the 
municipal boundary of Belfast should 
be extended to the limits of the Parlia- 
mentary boundary ; and I trust that this 
House will, in the division which I have 
no doubt will take place, accede to the 
Motion of the hon. Member ( Mr. Sexton). 
Either the Bill as it stands, and which is 
wrongly described in the title as a Bill 
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dealing with the Belfast main drainage 
—either the Bill should be widened and 
extended so far as to include the points 
which have been raised by my hon. 
Friend, or else it should be made to 
apply only to the regulation and im- 
provement of the main drainage of Bel- 
fast, and the purification of the River 
Lagan. In the event of the latter plan 
being adopted, the last portion of my 
hon. Friend’s Motion should be adopted 
—namely, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they do strike out of the Bill such clauses 
as do not relate to the main drainage scheme.” 


I desire, Sir, before I conclude, to em- 
phasize one point that was raised by 
the hon. Member for Sligo, and that is, 
that before this huge and elaborate and 
costly scheme—this scheme which, in the 
event of its being sanctioned, will cost 
the ratepayers of Belfast £150,000—is 
passed, it shall be submitted to the rate- 
payers and inhabitants of Belfast in 
order that they may have the opportunity 
of expressing their opinions regarding 
it. From all I have heard in this de- 
bate, and from what I have seen of the 
Bill, having read it through most care- 
fully to-day, I have very much pleasure 
in supporting the Instruction to the Com- 
mittee which has been proposed. 

Mr. LANE: I should not have at- 
tempted to give any information what- 
ever to the English Members who pro- 
pose to take part in the discussion upon 
this Bill were it not for the extra- 
ordinary line of defence taken up by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Haslett), who has been already so fre- 
quently referred to as the only Member 
representing Belfast who has interfered 
in this debate. That hon. Gentleman, 
with a modesty characteristic of the 
Ulster Tory Representatives in this 
House, introduced himself as a young 
Member. I must say that the ability 
with which he spoke afterwards would 
incline us to be rather sceptical as to the 
fact of his being a young Member, be- 
cause he travelled over such a number 
of topics that he might almost be taken 
for an ‘‘ old Parliamentary hand.” But 
I think, Sir, that after the able speech 
in which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) introduced his 
Motion to the House he certainly was 
entitled to some better reply from those 
who are promoting this main drainage 
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Bill than that made by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Haslett). The hon. Gentle- 
man must have convinced the House, by 
the line of argument he adopted, that 
he and his Friends have practically no 
defence to make to the serious allega- 
tions which were made against the Cor- 
poration by the hon. Member for Sligo. 
imitating what is known as the Old 
Bailey direction, the hon. Gentleman 
confined himself to an abuse of his 
opponents rather than to a vindication 
of the action of his friends. In the ex- 
traordinary line of argument, with which 
he tried to justify the conduct of him- 
self in this matter, he appealed to the 
House for its sympathies on the ground 
that the Belfast Corporation, within the 
last 40 years, had come to this House 
and asked for 14 or 15 local Bills. Well, 
we were told by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) and others that the 
passing of these 15 local Bills through 
this House cost the taxpayers of Belfast 
a sum of no less than £150,000. I have 
no doubt, speaking with a little experi- 
ence myself of these matters, having 
been a member of another Corporation 
in Ireland, that this £150,000 was the 
initial expenditure incurred in connec- 
tion with these 15 Bills—the first part 
of the expenditure necessary to make 
the contemplated works reproductive to 
the ratepayers of Belfast. The hon. 
Member was not satisfied with trying to 
enlist the sympathy of the House for 
himself and the Belfast Corporation by 
stating that the Corporation of Belfast 
had applied to this House 15 times in 
the 40 years for local Bills; but he also 
said that the best proof that the other 
Corporations of Ireland were not ac- 
tuated by the same spirit of loyalty to 
this Imperial Parliament as the Cor- 
poration of Belfast, was that in late 
years, since these Corporations came 
under the management of the Party to 
which I have the honour to belong— 
namely, the National Party—we had 
entirely ceased to apply for Bills for our 
different localities. I do not at all ac- 
knowledge or concede the argument 
which the hon. Member tried to force 
upon the House, and I refuse to do so 
on account of the intimate acquaintance 
my Official connection with an Irish 
Municipality has given me of the sub- 
ject of the relief of ratepayers of these 
towns from local Bills which are so fre- 
quently obtained in this Imperial Parlia- 
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ment. My experience in connection with 
the Municipality to which I have the 
honour to belong, and which, I presume, 
was one of those municipalities to which 
the hon. Member for West Belfast re- 
ferred so sneeringly, has shown me that 
previous to the period when the National 
Party obtained the ascendency in the 
Town Oouncil, several applications were 
made to Parliament for local Bills. I 
am speaking of the period previous to 
that in which the management of the 
Corporation of the City of Cork came 
under the control of the National Party. 
As a matter of fact, whilst the Party in 
Cork, holding the same views as this 
Belfast Party, of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast is a member, were 
supreme in the Cork Municipality, it is 
well known that they appealed, not once 
in the year, or once in three years as the 
municipality of Belfast appealed, but 
they came to Parliament to grant them 
local legislation once, and sometimes 
twice, in the year. And what was the 
result of these frequent appeals to 
Parliament by the Corporation of the 
City of Cork? Why, the result has been 
that at the present moment the unfor- 
tunate ratepayers of that city have 
saddled upon them, as the result of only 
three of these measures, a debt of some- 
thing over £100,000 on which they are 
are paying interest. And I am sure 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House will be surprised to hear that 
these appeals to Parliament, which cost 
so much, were, almost in every case, 
abortive for the purposes in regard to 
which they were made. A Bill costing 
£38,000 — one of those the hon. 
Gentleman referred to—was obtained in 
order to bring about the removal of a 
railway track from a certain part of the 
town, in the hope that when the land 
thus reclaimed was put at the disposal 
of the Municipality, it would be turned 
to profitable account, and that, con- 
sequently, a large income would be put 
into the pockets of the ratepayers. But 
from that day to this that expenditure 
has never yielded 1d. The ratepayers 
have never received an atom of profit 
from the expenditure of that £38,000 
or £40,000. Another case in which the 
Party in Cork, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber belongs in Belfast, appealed for a 
local Act of Parliament, when they were 
in power in the Council, was in connec- 
tion with the artizans’ dwellings scheme. 
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They applied for power to spend £22,000 
in the carrying out of an artizans’ dwell- 
ings scheme in the City of Cork. What 
was the result? Why, although the Bill 
was brought in under the artizans’ 
dwellings scheme, it entirely omitted 
any clause enabling the Corporation to 
build a single house for artizans in the 
city. It gave them power to spend this 
money in the destruction and demolition 
of property, and though it had the effect 
of turning out a number of tradespeople 
it provided no new dwellings for them 
to go into. A great part of the ground 
cleared in that way is lying unoccupied 
at the present moment, whilst a great 
part of it has been let to the people for 
little or nothing. In a third case, the 
Corporation of Cork applied to Parlia- 
ment for provision to spend £16,000 or 
18,000 in the re-erection or reconstruc- 
tion of a bridge. Well, before the 
whole matter was concluded, the rate- 
payers had to pay no less than £34,000. 
With that experience, Sir, in the local 
Parliament—as I might call it—of Cork, 
IT have no hesitation in standing up here 
in my place to-night to support this 
measure. I consider that every one of 
us upon these Benches represent the 
people of Ireland. I do not look upon 
any Member on these Benches as repre- 
senting any particular locality or con- 
stituency in questions of this kind. I 
appeal for the whole of Ireland; and 
though I have the honour of sitting 
here for a constituency in the South— 
one of the Divisions of the County of 
Cork — I consider myself equally the 
Representative of the ratepayers of Bel- 
fast, or of any other part of Ireland, 
when I stand up to discuss a matter of 
this kind. I should be neglecting my 
duty to those who sent me here, and to 
the whole of my countrymen, if I did 
not stand up here this evening to sup- 
port the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), because 
I know that if this Motion be carried, 
and it is an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee to make the proposed alterations in 
the Bill, the Corporation of Belfast will 
soon be in the position of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Cork—that is to say, 
the real ratepayers of Belfast will be 
properly represented on the Board, and 
will be in a position to prevent the pass- 
ing of such Bills as those I have men- 
tioned, and the one which the Belfast 
Corporation are now endeavouring to 
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force through Parliament. It will, in 
the future, be impossible for the Party 
to whom the hon. Member for West 
Belfast belongs, to fasten the expense 
of schemes like this upon the backs of 
the ratepayers, like the Old Man of the 
Sea. The hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast was not satisfied with taunting us 
and other Municipalities of Ireland, 
with neglecting our duty in not coming 
here from time to time to get rid of the 
ratepayers’ money in the promotion of 
useless schemes, but he also indulged in 
a sneer at the Corporation of the City of 
Dublin, the chief Municipal Authority 
in Ireland. He went on to urge the 
great claim that the Corporation of Bel- 
fast had upon the Imperial Parliament 
and the people of this country by re- 
ferring to the action of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Belfast on a certain occa- 
sion ; he pointed out how they had given 
magnificent entertainments at a lavish 
expenditure, not out of the ratepayers’ 
money, but out of their private pockets, 
and especially out of the pocket of their 
Chief Magistrate. Well, Sir, I think 
that on the very few occasions that the 
Chief Magistrates of Belfast have in- 
dulged in that extravagance—and I call 
it nothing but extravagance for anyone 
to spend a sum of £18,000 upon an 
entertainment, which I understand was 
spent in Belfast on the occasion in ques- 
tion—these gentlemen have acted from 
no desire to further the interests of the 
public; they had no especial desire to 
show any exceptional loyalty to the 
Crown or to the Throne; but their action 
was apparently dictated by the sordid 
and selfish motive of advancing their 
own interest and obtaining for them- 
selves that title—that ‘miserable title— 
which has been the cause of so much 
demoralization in Ireland, and which 
has always been the bane of public men 
in that country. Most of our public 
men have always striven to achieve or 
purchase one of these—if I may so call 
them 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for some time past has not been speak- 
ing relevantly to the Question before the 
House. I must remind him of the ne- 
cessity of keeping more close to the sub- 
ject of the Instruction to the Committee 
on this Bill. 

Mr. LANE: I bow, Sir, with great 
respect to your ruling. I will try to be 
guided by it; but when the hon. Mem- 
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ber for West Belfast was allowed un- 
interruptedly —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I told the hon. 
Member that for some time past he has 
not been speaking relevantly to the sub- 
ject before the House. I again caution 
him to be more relevant. 

Mr. LANE: I shall go to the subject 
of my hon. Friend’s Motion, and that is 
in reference to the reduction of the 
franchise in Belfast. When you inter- 
rupted me, Mr. Speaker, I was about 
replying, as I thought I might do, to 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have twice told 
the hon. Member that he is irrelevant; 
if I have occasion a third time to tell 
him so I shall be compelled to ask him 
to resume his seat. 

Mr. LANE: Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
must refer to the subject of the Instruc- 
tion to the Committee. The Ist clause 
in the Instruction is that the House be 
asked to affirm that the municipal fran- 
chise of the borough of Belfast be assi- 
milated to the existing Parliamentary 
franchise. Now, Sir, the object of that 
is, of course, that the people of Belfast 
should have a thorough representation 
on the Corporation of that City. The 
declaration made here by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast this evening, or 
rather the admission made by him, was 
that there was not a single Roman 
Catholic in the Corporation of Belfast. 
I think that is an argument in itself, in- 
dependent altogether of the statement 
with which the hon. Member for Sligo 
opened this debate, as a present justifi- 
tion for this Instruction. That argu- 
ment, I think, ought to have weight 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite — of 
course, there is no hope whatever of its 
exercising any influence upon any hon. 
Gentlemen on my right hand. It is no 
use;appealing te them upon any question 
of religious toleration whatever ; but I 
do appeal to hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, who are con- 
stantly saying that if they could only be 
satisfied that religious toleration exists 
in Ireland, on the part of the majority 
towards the minority, they would imme- 
diately take a different view of the great 
question which is now occupying public 
attention to that which they do take. 
Therefore, having read the statements 
of these hon. Gentlemen, made from time 
to time on platforms during the General 
Election, and in speeches they have de- 
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livered since, I appeal to them, whe- 
ther a stronger argument could possibly 
be advanced in this House in support 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Sligo than the admission of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, that in a city 
possessing such an enormous population 
as that of Belfast—a population in which 
there is such a large proportion of Roman 
Catholics — there is not upon the Go- 
verning Body a single Roman Catholic ? 
It must be borne in mind that this 
Governing Body has the management 
of all the local affairs, and yet there is 
not upon it a single person to advocate 
the rights or claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population. I do not know whe- 
ther hon. Gentlemen opposite, to whom 
I am now making my special appeal, 
are aware that in the Municipalities of 
Treland there is no question which comes 
up so frequently for consideration by the 
Corporations as those very questions 
which are decided to a very large extent 
by the religious composition of the 
Boards. There are very large grants 
given to different hospitals; we have 
very large grants always being given to 
industrial schools, reformatories, and 
other institutions; and in a vast number 
of other instances there are questions 
cropping up every day on Irish Muni- 
cipal Boards, which depend almost alto- 
gether on the religious elements of which 
those Bodies are composed. From my 
experience of another Corporation—re- 
presenting, it is true, a locality where 
the Parties are more evenly divided than 
they are, perhaps, in the generality of 
Irish Municipalities—I know how diffi- 
cult it is at times for the authorities to 
do equal or proper justice to the claims 
of different religious persuasions. I can 
imagine, therefore, how almost next to 
impossible it must be for the Roman 
Catholic population in Belfast to get fair 
play when any question turns up in 
which it is possible for those who repre- 
sent different parts of Belfast to show 
in their corporate capacity that intole- 
rance, and bigotry, and sectarian hatred 
that they invariably show on public 
platforms when they are speaking on 
any subject. On that ground, if on no 
other, I would appeal to hon. Members 
of this House to affirm that clause of the 
Resolution brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Sligo which bears upon this 
ows The 2nd clause of my hon. 
riend’s Motion is— 
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“ To enable every person qualified to vote at 
a Municipal election in Belfast to bea candidate 
for election to the office of councillor or alder- 
man.” 


I must say I do not feel myself so com- 
petent to speak upon this subject, be- 
cause I cannot conceive the difference 
which was raised here to-night between 
a man being entitled to vote for a Mu- 
nicipal Corporation and to stand as a 
candidate for one of the wards repre- 
sented on that Corporation. Iam under 
the impression, unless there is some- 
thing unconstitutional in the Municipal 
Council of Belfast, that anyone qualified 
to vote at a Town Council election would 
also be entitled to stand for the position 
of one of its members. From what my 
hon. Friend tells me, I can now under- 
stand what this clause in the Motion 
refers to. It is dependent on the pre- 
vious clause being accepted by the 
House. I did not quite see it until this 
moment. It is, of course, that the mu- 
nicipal franchise should be reduced to 
the same level as the Parliamentary 
franchise, and that any man taking ad- 
vantage of that should be able to stand 
as acandidate. The 3rd clause of the 
Instruction is— 

“To constitute the present boundary of the 
Parliamentary borough of Belfast the boundary 
of the Municipal borough, and to direct and 
provide for a new division of the Municipal bo- 
rough into wards, as recommended in the Report 
of the Municipal Boundaries (Ireland) Commis- 
sion, dated the 27th of June, 1882, and to au- 
thorise a proportionate increase in the number 
of aldermen and councillors.” 

I would appeal to the House—or rather 
I would again recommend them, rather 
than appeal—that my hon. Friend and 
his Colleagues on these Benches are 
only asking the House to give force this 
evening on a formal decision to the Re- 
port issued by a Royal Commission sent 
over to Ireland by the Imjerial Parlia- 
ment to investigate on the spot the local 
circumstances of the Belfast Munici- 
pality in all its bearings. That Royal 
Commission, when they had exhausted 
the inquiry on the spot into all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, recommended 
that Parliament should extend the bo- 
rough boundaries. So that we, in asking 
the House to affirm the Resolution of 
my hon. Friend, are not asking them to 
affirm anything that comes solely and 
only from this quarter of the House. 
We are asking them to give legal effect 
to the recommendations of a Royal Com- 
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mission. I am afraid I have intruded a 
little too long upon the House. I will 
not trespass upon its patience any fur- 
ther, although I should certainly like 
to ask hon. Gentlemen and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench to give 
a little consideration to the course of 
this debate here this evening, and to 
study for the future what has been the 
effect, particularly on these Benches, of 
the very jarring note that was struck 
from opposite by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. I do not think in this 
House, amongst the 500 or 600 Mem- 
bers who were listening so carefully and 
attentively to the eloquent speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo, that 
a second Member in this House, besides 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
would have risen at once to reply to 
that careful and moderate speech in the 
spirit and in the tone that characterized 
the remarks of that hon. Gentleman. 
As the hon. Member has returned to his 
seat in the House, I will respectfully say 
to him that, instead of shortening the 
debate this evening, or instead of con- 
tributing to the shortening of it, as he 
endeavoured to do by applying a form 
of cléture, the course he took has had an 
opposite effect to that he intended, and 
has induced many hon. Members on 
these Benches to stand up and prolong 
the discussion. I and those of my Col- 
leagues who have come for the first time 
into Parliament have not come for the 
purpose of falling into the views of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench on every occasion on which 
they wish us to sit here silently, and 
allow Irish discussions tq go by default. 
If right hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
not seen already, they very soon will see 
before this debate concludes, that any 
attempt such as that made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means to prevent hon. Members on 
these Benches from discussing Irish 
questions which either a portion or a 
part of Ireland takes the keen interest 
in that the people of Belfast take in this 
measure, will not have the desired 
effect. I do not think, Mr. Speaker, I 
can contribute very much more to this 
debate. There is one point which has 
been very largely touched upon by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast and 
others this evening which I would cer- 
tainly like to refer to for a moment, and 
that is to the fact that the Town Clerk 
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of Belfast, in advocating or allowing the 
Corporation of Belfast to appeal again 
to this House for a local Bill, does not 
in any way whatsoever gain any pecu- 
niary profit. I am quite willing to 
admit that; but we were also told be- 
fore that the gentleman who is the 
Town Clerk of Belfast is also, I presume, 
the law adviser of the Corporation. I 
need not say, Sir, that with that sym- 
pathy which lawyers always have for 
each other, I am quite sure that this 
gentleman, in his capacity as law ad- 
viser to the Corporation, never in any 
way advised the Corporation ef Belfast 
from coming to this House for local 
Bills, on the principle that ‘“ hawks 
don’t pike out hawks’ een.”’ 

Mr. BIGGAR: I think it would have 
been well if the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means had ab- 
stained from raising a technical point, 
because it seems to me that it was per- 
fectly within the province of this House 
to refuse to allow this Billto go before a 
Committee upstairs, if they thought the 
parties bringing it forward were not 
those in whom they could repose confi- 
dence. In this particular case this Cor- 
poration of Belfast comes before the 
House of Commons and asks for large 
borrowing powers, and for liberty to 
carry out very extensive work, which 
borrowing powers and extensive work 
will be carried out by them if Parliament 
gives them this authority. Not only so, 
but this Corporation coming before Par- 
liament comes in a great measure with 
an ex parte statement of the case, because 
we know very well that no one can be 
heard as petitioning against a Bill pro- 
moted in this way unless they have a 
locus standi. It must be known to every- 
one who has experience of Private Bill 
legislation—that is to say, in regard to 
opposition offered to Private Bills—that 
the process of endeavouring to influence 
the opposition of one of these measures 
by a private individual is very expen- 
sive, and that it is a very difficult thing 
to succeed even after the expenses have 
been incurred. It is alsovery clear that 
the parties who took part in the public 
meetings at St. George’s Hall, in Belfast, 
did not belong to the class who would be 
likely to raise any very large sum of 
money in order to press their views upon 
the Committee upstairs. Seeing that 
that is the state of the case, I think itis 
extremely prudent and proper for this 
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House to see to what extent this Belfast 
Corporation represents the views of the 
people of Ulster, and if it can be shown 
that it does not represent the opinions 
and views of a very large proportion of 
the people of Belfast, and that the opi- 
nions of the ratepayers have not been 
asked by the Corporation, and that the 
general body of ratepayers have no Con- 
stitutional mode of offering an opinion on 
the subject, I think, I say, it is very 
prudent and proper for this House that 
the people, who at the present moment 
are not represented, should have an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion on 
such a matter as this when the Bill be- 
comes an Act, but before it comes into 
operation. In this measure means should 
be given tothe ratepayers of Belfast for 
expressing an opinion through the elec- 
tions that are proposed by the Resolu- 
tion of my hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton). 
If they approve of the Act as then passed, 
why, all is well, and the Corporation 
newly formed by the new electoral body 
would have an opportunity of carrying 
out the work embodied in this scheme. 
But, on the other hand, if the majority 
of electors on the new Registration Roll 
believe that this is an objectionable Act, 
then they could refuse to carry it into ope- 
ration, and either bring in a new scheme, 
or say—‘‘ We will have nomain drainage 
scheme at all.” For these reasons, I 
think it is quite within the duty—not 
only within the power, but also within 
the duty—of this House to do what my 
hon. Friend proposes. It seems to me 
rather strange that the present Govern- 
ment, who a short time ago were such 
very earnest advocates of the extension 
of the franchise to all classes of electors 
in this Kingdom, should be so very 
anxious on this occasion to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of enfranchising the 
ratepayers of the borough of Belfast. 
Not only so, but the fact being so noto- 
rious that the franchise in Belfast is so 
very objectionable and of such a meagre 
character, the practical result is that 
four-fifths of the ratepayers, who are 
considered competent to select Members 
of Parliament, have no power in the 
selection of members of this Town Coun- 
cil, and therefore have no voice in the 
matter of the Bill which is now before 
the House. I think that it is the duty 
of the House to see that some mode of 
obtaining the opinion of these four-fifths 
should be provided. I must say also, in 
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regard to the speech of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Haslett), that it 
was a very artful speech, because he 
entirely evaded the important question 
of rating, and also that raised by the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
Now, tho hon. Gentleman very artfully 
refrained from discussing that question ; 
but still he asked that we should give 
power to the Belfast Corporation to let 
in the £8 a-year householder. Well, 
that being so, we consider that these 
people should have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion before this Bill 
is passed. The hon. Gentleman has also 
evaded another important question— 
namely, the exclusive nature of the Town 
Council of Belfast, which is almost con- 
fined to one narrow class of the com- 
munity. It entirely excludes what I 
may call the Orange Democracy of Bel- 
fast. The Town Council is, in fact, al- 
most entirely represented by the small 
wholesale and large retail tradesmen of 
Belfast For years it has only had two 
Catholic members—one of whom was 
elected by a Tory body, and would on 
no account have been elected by any 
body of Catholics. And yet we have 
this body, representing only one-fifth of 
the population of Belfast, coming to this 
House and asking to be allowed to saddle 
the whole community with a large 
amount of taxation. It would be well 
for the Government to take this matter 
into their serious consideration, and give 
the ratepayers of the second largest town 
in Ireland an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion before such a measure as 
this is allowed to pass. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to say, Sir, 
I should have been surprised at the way 
in which this Motion has been met by 
the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees (Mr. Courtney), were it not 
that he has, unfortunately, within my 
own Parliamentary connection, distin- 
guished himself on every occasion which 
presented itself, by taking up a position 
in opposition to Irish claims, and I sup- 
pose that one of the reasons why the 
hon. Gentleman has been placed in his 
present position is that it was thought 
that it could not possibly fall in his 

ower to take part in the debates of this 

ouse against the reasonable claims of 
Ireland. But if that were the worthy 
idea, it is a disappointed one, because 
the hon. Gentleman—withthat ingenuity 
which is sometimes acquired by long 
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Parliamentary experience—has found 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
in this particular manner. He has en- 
deavoured to create a precedent after a 
precedent has been established by his 
Predecessor, Sir Arthur Otway—one of 
the most distinguished occupants of the 
Chair in recent times, and certainly not 
one of whom it can be said, speaking as 
I do after a long experience of the oecu- 
pants of the Chair, that he had been fair 
to Irish Members. But he laid down a 
precedent as to what could and what 
could not be done in reference toa Bill 
of this nature. Now, I must say I do 
think we have not been fairly treated by 
the hon. Member. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) appealed 
to a recent precedent, and one which 
fitted very well to the present case. It 
is true that my hon. Friend has gone a 
little further than was the case in regard 
to the Rathmines and Rathgar Bill, and 
has introduced matters which were not 
sought to be introduced on that occa- 
sion; but I would ask the House to 
consider this—an unreformed Parlia- 
ment, a Parliament which gave many 
hon. Members of this House an oppor- 
tunity which they otherwise would not 
have had of becoming Members—a Par- 
liamert which opened the franchise to 
the householders of British and Irish 
counties, agreed to a reform of fran- 
chise on a precisely similar Bill to this, 
with regard to an Irish municipal body. 
It said—‘* We have seen Irish Bills for 
a general reform of the municipal fran- 
chise in that country introduced into 
several Parliaments. We have seen 
these Bills rapidly pass through the 
House of Commons. We have seen 
them on more than one occasion thrown 
out by the House of Lords ”’—at the 
instance of this very body whom we ask 
the House to check now, and of the 
body which the unreformed Parlia- 
ment checked in the case of the Bill 
which constitutes the precedent on 
which my hon. Friend relies—‘ if we 
cannot by the ordinary process of 
legislation—if our ordinary attempts at 
legislation have been defeated at the 
instigation of these unreformed bodies 
partly by means of the money of the 
ratepayers levied by a power over which 
the ratepayers had no control, is it not 
right, when these bodies come before us 
and ask for additional power of taxation, 
that we should say we cannot continue 
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to give these enlarged powers of taxa- 
tion without saying that the people 
who are going to be taxed shall have 
an effectual voice in the expenditure.” 
That was all that was asked in 1885; 
and that is all we ask in 1886. The 
only difference is simply this, that in 
1885 we were appealing and appealed 
successfully to an unreformed Parlia- 
ment, and in this case we are appealing 
toa reformed Parliament, which ought 
to be additionally impressed with the 
justice of our claim. Well, Sir, the only 
valid argument that could have been 
used by the hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees, or the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
against the claim of my hon. Friend has 
not been used—namely, that considering 
the whole question of the Government 
of Ireland is now under the considera- 
tion of the Administration, under those 
circumstances it is scarcely worth our 
while insisting upon the addition of this 
clause. This is an argument which 
might fairly and with some considerable 
force have been used by the opponents 
of the measure; but it has not been 
used, and, indeed, they have been very 
chary of speech. Of course, that argu- 
ment would have raised a comparative 
question, and if it had been addressed 
to us early in the evening it might have 
had some weight; but that is not the 
policy which has been adopted. My 
object in rising is to suggest a compro- 
mise. I have said that my hon. Friend 
has gune to the precedent of 1885; but 
this Amendment provides that in addi- 
tion to the assimilation of the Parlia- 
mentary and municipal franchises an 
arrangement is to be made by which all 
who are qualified to vote at a municipal 
election in Belfast should be enabled to 
be a candidate for the office of Cuun- 
cillor or Alderman, and he has also 
asked for an extension of the boundaries 
of the present municipal borough. Well, 
now, what I would suggest as a compro- 
mise is this—that if my hon. Friend 
should confine himself to two points, the 
first and the fourth, in the first Resolu- 
tion that he has alone moved, I think he 
would bring himself strictly within the 
limits of the precedent of 1885. Now, 
we know that this House is governed by 
strict precedent, and it is scarcely fair 
for the Chairman of Committees to in- 
terpose a technical objection, and so 
prevent us from taking the sense of the 
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House on the substantial question, 
which I believe otherwise would be in our 
favour. If my hon. Friend would agree 
to this limitation of his Resolution on 
these two points, I cannot see why the 
House should refuse the Motion. No 
attempt has been made, except by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Haslett), to argue against the Motion on 
its merits; and there is practically no- 
thing to be said against it, otherwise it 
would have been said over and over 
again. In conclusion, I would appeal 
to the justice and judgment of the 
House, whether it, as a reformed Parlia- 
ment, is going to refuse that which an 
unreformed Parliament did for us so 
willingly by a great majority in 1885? 
Mr. HOOPER: As a member of an 
Irish Municipal Body myself, I wish to 
make a few remarks on this subject. In 
commencing my observations 1 cannot 
but think that it is unfortunate that the 
right hon. Gentleman who did so much 
to pass the Act under which the present 
Parliament was elected is not present 
to-night—I mean the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). The House is asked 
to set this Motion aside on extremely 
technical grounds ; but if there ever was 
a question on which that course should 
not to be adopted it is upon a question 
like this, and in presence of statements 
such as those which have been put for- 
ward from these Benches. The House 
has already heard that the 60,000 
Roman Catholies of Belfast are unre- 
presented in the Town Council; but I 
do not know whether it has been men- 
tioned that there is only one gentleman 
uponit professing Liberal politics. Now, 
if we added these two classes together, 
I am quite sure that they would form a 
majority of the people of Belfast; and, 
therefore, I ask the House whether it is 
public policy that the reform of such an 
abuse should be longer delayed? This 
is not the time when the House should 
stand on old precedents, and there is 
nothing in the history of Belfast that 
the House should be slow to interfere 
with its municipal arrangements. I 
can say, from my knowledge of Bills 
introduced by Irish Municipalities, that 
the likelihood is that before the expen- 
diture on this scheme is concluded, in- 
stead of £150,000, it willreach £500,000; 
and it is this which gives rise to a good 
deal of opposition on the part of the 


Mr. Parnell 
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townspeople. If this £150,000 is 
granted, I have not the slightest doubt 
that the borough of Belfast will be here 
again for a Supplementary Bill to enable 
them to raise further funds for the pur- 
poses embraced in the scheme now 
before us; and very likely they will 
come again after that for a third Bill. 
Coming, then, to the question of the 
principles involved in the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, I must confess that I can 
find nothing new or dangerous which it 
is sought to import into this Bill. The 
first refers to the assimilation of the 
borough to the Parliamentary franchise. 
If there is anything dangerous in that, 
I think the House will be glad to hear 
from the hon. Gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion Benches who have been so silent 
to-night what are the dangerous prin- 
ciples. Will my hon. Friend who is 
now looking towards me, who is an ex- 
official of Belfast, condescend to enlighten 
us on the subject. But if he does not 
desire to wash the dirty linen of the 
Belfast Corporation in this House to- 
night, then he was quite right not to 
take part in this discussion. But what 
is the meaning of this conspiracy of 
silence on these Benches? As regards 
the enlargement of the municipal fran- 
chise to that which prevails at Parlia- 
mentary elections, although I know 
something of Belfast, I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the town to 
speak specially in reference to it alone ; 
but I can say generally that the assimi- 
lation would in future take out of the 
hands of narrow cliques the work which 
they now performed so badly, and it 
would do much for the purity of public 
administration in Ireland, The hon. Gen- 
tleman who represents West Belfast (Mr. 
Haslett) made, I think, a véry unworthy 
remark to-day against those municipali- 
ties who pay their Mayors. I do not 
know if he is aware to what an extent 
that argument can be used against him- 
self. It is not only those who had large 
fortunes, and who were able to dispense 
municipal hospitality, who should be 
the sole occupants of the Civie Chair ; 
and in my opinion one of the benefits to 
be derived from the extension of the 
municipal franchise is that men of mode- 
rate means can aspire to the highest 
honour which their fellow-townsmen can 
confer upon them. So far, I take it, 
therefore, the hon. Member who used 
the argument has not advanced the 
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cause of, or reflected credit upon, the 
Orange Democracy of Belfast. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sexton) has stated that 
there is no Party motive connected with 
his Motion to-night ; and I can only say 
that, notwithstanding any Nationalist 
complexion that may be put upon it, he 
has the entire approval of the whole 
Liberal Party of Belfast—a very power- 
ful and large body in the North of Ire- 
land. The question of the assimilation 
of these two franchises is one that can 
be raised, moreover, more appropriately 
in regard to Belfast, speaking from a 
Belfast and North of Ireland point of 
view, than in any other constituency in 
Treland ; because how often are we not 
told that Belfast, in every way—in senti- 
ment, in the industrial habits of the 
people, and in every other way—is almost 
unrecognizable from an English or a 
Scotch town? If that was so, and if the 
extension of the municipal franchise was 
good in towns in England and Scotland, 
what possible objection could there be 
to its extension in this almost English 
or Scotch Municipality ? Is it likely that 
the Town Council of Belfast is going to 
spend the public money in reforming it- 
self? I do not believe that it is pos- 
sessed of so self-debasing a tendency as 
to be guilty of that. We should be glad 
to hear from the hon. Member for East 
Belfast (Mr. De Cobain)—and I am 
sorry that the hon. Member, who is an 
ex-official of the Belfast Corporation, is 
not now in his place—some facts in con- 
nection with the transactions of the 
Town Council, which I think would very 
much enlighten hon. Members. I believe 
that a strong public feeling is growing in 
Belfast on this subject; and it may be 
some consolation to the hon. Members 
for Belfast who have not yet spoken, to 
learn that I hold in my hands a telegram 
which states that yesterday seven mem- 
bers of the Town Council voted for an 
assimilation of the franchise—a thing 
which no member of the Town Council 
had ever been known to do before. It 
would therefore seem that public opinion 
has not been without effect, even upon 
the Belfast Town Council; and I would 
advise the hon. Member for East Bel- 
fast to take advantage of this circum- 
stance to stand up here and make a full 
confession, as the apostle of Tcry De- 
mocracy. 

Mr. HARRIS: As I happen to pos- 
sess some local knowledge of the facts 
which haye been brought under the 
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notice of the House, I think it is only 
right that I should say a word or two 
before this debate closes. I do not wish 
to urge anything at this moment against 
the hon. Members who represent the 
borough of Belfast. They seem to be 
in a state of transition at the present 
moment; they appear to be wavering 
between aristocratic and democratic 
ideas, and I hope that whatever decision 
they may arrive at will be one which 
will forward the interests of the town 
they represent. This question of extend- 
ing the franchise in the Municipality of 
Belfast is a very important one, in this 
sense, that over and over again measures 
have been brought forward in this 
House and passed, which, after having 
received the approval of the House of 
Commons, was rejected by the House of 
Lords. If we cannot begin above, we 
must begin below, and in this case it is 
necessary to begin with the municipali- 
ties. If, on the other hand, we decided 
upon taking action in the way recom- 
mended by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, it would be at once our duty to 
bring forward a measure for the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. I must ex- 
press my surprise that the Radical Party 
in this House do not enter more ener- 
getically into this important question. 
We certainly cannot expect the House 
of Lords to bring forward a measure for 
their own extinction; but I have never 
heard any strong expression of opinion 
upon it here. Hon. Members seem to 
have been perfectly content to sit quietly 
by and to endorse the opinion of the 
landowners generally. More especially 
has this been the case in connection with 
the action of the Town Council of Bel- 
fast. A large amount of money has 
been expended in Cork, as well asin Bel- 
fast, in undertakings which have not 
had the sanction of the ratepayers gene- 
rally; and as we are on the eve of a 
legislative reform of local government, 
which is to be extended to Ireland, I 
think it might save us a considerable 
amount of expense in connection with 
the promotion of Bills of this character 
if steps were taken to hold over the ac- 
tion of the Town Council of Belfast until 
such time as we have a National Parlia- 
mentinIreland. Inthe meantime, they 
will be able to approach the Irish Party 
with some proposals of a conciliatory 
nature; and in such a case I am inclined 
to believe that an Irish Parliament 
would accede to their wishes, after 
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taking care to impose proper checks 
upon their action. As I have already 
said, there is a large question of prin- 
ciple involved in this question. And the 
most important principle of all is the 
principle of right; and when the prin- 
ciple of right comes to be argued on 
higher grounds than the interests of 
Belfast, it is questionable whether the 
action of former Parliaments, in which 
the people were not fairly represented, 
will be taken into consideration. I take 
it that the principle of right is founded 
on the right of every man who is taxed 
to be represented, and it is quite clear! 
that any action taken prior to the pre- 
sent time by the Municipality of Belfast, 
or any other Public Body, was not 
founded on the great and broad right of 
representation—the right of every man 
who is taxed to be represented. I think 
that every act which may have been 
done outside the representative principle 
is open to be questioned by a Native 
Parliament; and I think, further, that 
this important question ought to be 
raised in the case of every act which in- 
volves the outlay or the distribution of 
money. I would therefore ask the House 
to suspend its judgment in this matter, 
and not allow this large amount of money 
to be granted to a body of men who are 
not fairly representative of the interests 
of the Municipality. If they were fairly 
representative, they might say that they 
spoke in the name of all of the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast, rich and poor; and I 
need not tell the House that in any 
matter connected with the Municipality 
the poor are in a higher degree inte- 
rested than the rich. If the Munici- 
pality of Belfast were founded on a 
road representative principle—if they 
were elected by the entire body of tax- 
payers, and were entitled, therefore, to | 
come forward on that ground and speak 
in the name of the people, I should not 
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course which he intends to take with re- 
gard to it. I am also desirous of as- 
certaining what course the Govern- 
ment propose to adopt with regard to 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend 
and Leader the senior Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). My hon. 
Friend has asked the House to consent 
to accept two of the four paragraphs of 
the Motion which stands in the name of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton); but, so far, we have not 
received the slightest indication of the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon the matter. It appears to me that 
nearly sufficient has been said from 
these Benches to give the House to un- 
derstand how we regard this matter. 
As far as the debate has gone the 
Irish Members have entered a strong 
protest against the course which has been 
taken upon this question ; it is the inten- 
tion of my hon. Friends unduly to prolong 
the debate, but to proceed at once to 
take a division, if a division is forced 
upon us by the Government, as a final 
protest. ‘The Chairman of Ways and 
Means stated, in reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo, that we 
had received sufficient Notice of the 
second reading of the Bill. Now, I deny 
that altogether, because previous to the 
adjournment of the House, occasioned 
by the late change of Government, the 
first reading of the Bill was taken, and 
on the first day of the meeting of the 
House after the present Government 
had been constituted the Bill was read 
a second time at a time when there was 
not a single Member of the Huuse who 
knew what was being done. Under 
these circumstances, I think the state- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo did not exceed the exact truth 
when he said that this measure had been 
pressed forward without that due No- 
tice which every Member of the House 





object to this Bill; but when we take | was entitled to receive. I should be 
into consideration the present narrow | sorry that a division should be taken at 
representation, I think wé should hesi- this moment upon this particular ques- 
tate before we granted such a large|tion. I should prefer to have the sub- 
amount of money. With these remarks, | ject dealt with in a more comprehensive 
I beg to support the proposal of my | manner. I find, from a Return presented 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. | to the House a few days ago in refer- 
Sexton). |ence to the valuation and population of 

Mr. DEASY: I am very sorry that the several wards in the City of Belfast, 
the hon. Member for East Belfast (Mr. that certain facts have been brought to 
De Cobain) is not in his place, in order light which are of an alarming nature, 
to favour the House with his opinion as and which require careful consideration 
to the action of the Corporation of Bel- in order that redress may be given 
fast in reference to this Bill, and the | without further delay. This Return was 


Mr. Harris 
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moved for on the 24th of July last, and 
it was laid upon the Table last Friday. 
It shows that the valuation of the Oity 
of Belfast is £600,000 and its popula- 
tion 208,000; but the number of muni- 
cipal electors are only 6,000. It has 
been shown that the number of Par- 
liamentary electors are 32,000; but, 
nevertheless, there is only a con- 
stitueney of 6,000 which returns mem- 
bers to the Town Council. While 
32,000 have the right of sending Mem- 
bers to the Imperial Parliament, 6,000 
are considered sufficient to return mem- 
bers to the Town Council. In point of 
fact, only one in 40 in a great Irish 
town enjoys the municipal franchise, 
whereas in the large towns of England 
one in eight enjoy the right of voting 
in the municipal elections. Now, I 
think that that is a glaring injustice as 
between England and Ireland ; and there 
is even a greater contrast when we come 
to consider the different valuations and 
the disproportion between the wards. 
In one there is a population of 158,000, 
while in another—the Smithfield Ward 
—the population is 88,000, or about 
one-half. But the number of electors 
in the one case is 1,817, while in the 
other it is only 630. I think the elec- 
tors in the Smithfield Ward have a just 
ground of complaint; and I hope, that 
in the face of such injustice, we shall not 
be told that we must wait until other 
questions of greater importance have 
been settled. If the Government do not 
intend to bring on these questions of 
greater importance in the next month 
or six weeks, there is no reason why a 
Bill dealing with the niunicipal fran- 
chise in Belfast might not be introduced 
and passed without delay. I believe 
that a Royal Commission some years 
ago unanimously recommended that the 
boundaries of the municipal borough 
should be extended ; but up to this time 
no Government has taken up the ques- 
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tion. If any hon. Member has at any 
time raised the question of the exten- | 
sion of the boundaries of Belfast, Cork, 
or Dublin, he has been told to wait until , 
the whole question of Local Govern- | 
ment in Ireland can be dealt with; 
but I fail to see what there is to pre- 
vent the Government from bringing in 
a Bill at once. It is quite apparent, 
from the silence of three of the hon. 
Members for Belfast, that they have 
not the courage to get up and express 
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any disagreement from the views of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). I am, therefore, fairly en- 
titled to say that they are on our side, 
although, for some reason or other, 
they refrain from expressing an opinion. 
They may tell us what they please 
about the Corporation being repre- 
sentative of the citizens of Belfast; 
but we know from previous experience 
that all Corporations and Public Bodies 
elected on a narrow footing are corrupt, 
and that the members of such Bodies 
have the greatest possible objection to 
any interference on the part of Parlia- 
ment with their constitution. Hitherto 
the members of this particular Corpora- 
tion have been engaged in plundering 
the ratepayers. One official of the Town 
Council of Belfast receives a salary of 
£2,000 a-year; and while the unfortu- 
nate ratepayers strongly object to the 
payment of so extravagant a sum, they 
are compelled to pay it, and are ex- 
cluded from having any voice in the 
control of their own affairs. I am glad 
to find that the people of Belta:t are at 
last aroused to a sense of duty, and that 
they protest against being any longer 
guided by this autocratic body. We 
have been told within the past week, 
and it has been repeated to-night by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Haslett), that before any step is taken 
by Parliament the question of municipal 
reform ought to be considered and de- 
cided at the municipal elections. I 
should like to know how, in the City of 
Belfast, it is to be raised? There are 
only two ways in which it can be done 
—the one in public meeting assembled, 
and the other by sending Represen- 
tatives to this House. Hitherto the 
working classes have been deprived of 
their rights to the municipal fran- 
chise, and the result has been that 
those who have put forward the in- 
terests of the Corporation have en- 
joyed a monopoly of the representation. 
I must express my deep regret that the 
hon. Gentleman the Rastbions to the 
Treasury (Mr. H. H. Fowler) is not 
here to give the House his views on 
the suggestion which has been thrown 
out from this side of the House. We 
are most anxious to have the views of 
the Government on this question; and 
we shall do the only thing in our power 
this evening—namely, divide against 
this Bill in favour of the proposition of 








{COMMONS} 


my hon. Friend. I hope that whenever 
we may have an opportunity of raising 
this question again we shall be able to 
protest much more vigorously than to- HARBOURS (SCOTLAND)—INVER- 
night against the great injustice it is : 


roposed to inflict on the citizens of GSEsee BARSOUE, 
Belfast Dr. R. M‘DONALD asked the Presi- 


Mr. SEXTON: I think the time has | dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
now arrived when the House may pro- | he, or his predecessor in office, having 
ceed to take a division upon the ques- | had notice of the following facts, viz. 
tion. I regret that the hon. Gentleman } that a man was drowned in Invergordon 
the Chairman of Committees is absent, | Harbour, Ross-shire, in October last, 
because I should have been quite ready | that two men were immersed and nearly 
to accept the suggestion of my hon. drowned on the 28th ultimo, and that 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork | another man was drowned on the 29th 
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QUESTIONS. 


—_-_ 90 ——_ 








(Mr. Parnell), and to strike out a por- 
tion of the Resolution, limiting my In- 
struction to the assimilation of the fran- 


chise and to provide for a new election | 


on the new franchise. But you, Sir, 
have been good enough to inform me, 


on a personal reference to you, that as | 


the Previous Question has been moved, 
you are not in a position to allow any 
further Motion to be moved. I regret 
that the Chairman of Committees is not 
here, and I protest against the course 
which the hon. Gentleman has taken, 
because, by the form of his Motion, he 
has put it out of my power to amend 


my Instruction in the way I have indi- } 


cated. I will only add that the division 
is on the merits of my Motion. If the 


ultimo, that these accidents occurred at 

night, and were due to the want of light 

on said pier, such pier being partof a pub- 
' lic ferry largely used, and for which the 
| proprietor draws a rental of from £1,200 
to £1,400 a year, what steps he is taking, 
or is going to take, against the pro- 
prietor of the said pier for the loss of 
life that has occurred; and, what steps 
he means to take to prevent loss of life 
in the future at this place ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Munvetta): 
Invergordon Harbour is a private har- 
bour not regulated by any Statute, and 
over it the Board of Trade has no con- 
trol. I received, last month, from one of 
the Police Commissioners of the district, 
complaints of the accidents referred to 





Motion should be successfully evaded | in the hon. Member’s Question, and at 
by carrying the Previous Question, I | once communicated with the proprietor 
shall, on the consideration of the Bill as| of the harbour, who informs me that 





amended, move the insertion of clauses 
amounting in substance to my present 
Motion. 


Question put. 


The House divided: —Ayes 84; Noes 
200: Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


—-9——— 


MAINTENANCE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. HOLMES gave Notice that, on 
going into Supply on the Civil Service 
Estimates, he would move, as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair— 

‘** That this House is unwilling to entertain 
Estimates for the Civil Establishments in Ire- 
land before being placed in possession of the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government intend 


to pursue for the restoration and maintenance 
of social order in that Country.” 


Mr. Deasy 


| since the last accident he has been taking 
| steps to obviate a recurrence of these 
| misfortunes by providing life-buoys and 
| by placing lights on the jetties. He 
} adds, however, that while there are two 
| public-houses close to tho harbour it is 
to be feared that no lighting will suffice 
to prevent these accidents. In case of 
any laches on the part of the proprietor 
of the harbour, I presume a remedy 
could be obtained in a Court of Law. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
JOHN 0. PAYNE, J.P., CORK. 


Mr. GILHOOLY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If itis a fact that Mr. John O. 
Payne, a Justice of the Peace for the 
}county of Cork, refused on February 
| 20th to attest the signatures of voters 
named Cotter to claims to vote at an 
election of Poor Law guardians, and if 
the voters were deprived of their right 
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to vote by his refusal ; and, if true, what 
action the Government. will take rela- 
tive to the matter? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): The matter has been 
brought under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and is now re- 
ceiving consideration. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — ARMAGH 
UNION—REMOVAL OF A PAUPER BY 
THE RELIEVING OFFICER. 

Mr. ALEXANDER BLAINE asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What action the Local 
Government Board will take with refer- 
ence to the relieving officer of the 
Armagh Union, who, contrary to the 
rules of the Board, went to Markethill 
recently and removed an old woman 
named Patterson, suffering from bron- 
chitis, out of her bed, contrary to the 
wishes of her friends, had her conveyed 
six miles on a stormy day, which caused 
her death three days afterwards; whe- 
ther the relieving officer had her buried, 
without giving notice to her friends, 
though he had their address ; and, whe- 
ther the Local Government Board will 
institute an inquiry into all the cireum- 
stances of the case ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): It appears that the re- 
lieving officer visited the old woman re- 
ferred to on the application of the dis- 
pensary medical officer, and found her 
in a very wretched state, with bad bed- 
ding and little clothing. She had been 
previously in the workhouse, and when 
the relieving officer asked her whether 
she would return she expressed her de- 
sire to do so. No opposition was offered 
to her removal, which seems to have 
been effected with care. She died five 
days after her removal. It did not ap- 
pear to be the duty of the relieving 
officer in particular to communicate with 
her friends. The case was investigated 
by a committee of the Guardians, who 
have come to the conclusion that the re- 
moval did not accelerate herdeath. The 
doctor of the workhouse also certifies to 
the same effect. It does not appear to the 
Local Government Board to be necessary 
to hold any furtherinquiry into the matter 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—THE TWEED 
FISHERIES ACTS. 

Smrrk OHARLES TENNANT asked 

the Secretary for Scotland, Whether his 
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attention has been called to the case of 
William Melrose, at Selkirk ; whether 
he is aware that the Tweed Fisheries 
Acts give the Sheriff power to infer in- 
tent to commit an offence by fishing 
with an illegal implement even though 
no illegal implement is found on the 
accused ; whether he is aware that the 
same Acts, which are private Acts, give 
the right of searching any one who may 
be on the banks of the river to men in 
the employment of a body of country 
gentlemen, whose only qualification to 
sit on that body is that they possess a 
Salmon Fishing; and that the fines 
which are levied in public courts, by 
the sentence of Her Majesty’s Judicial 
Officers, are handed over to these gen- 
tlemen to be used in paying these water 
bailiffs of theirs; and, whether he is 
prepared to legislate for the amendment 
of this system ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): My attention has 
been called to the case of William Mel- 
rose. Law and justice is the only im- 
portant part of Scottish affairs which is 
not under the control of the Secretary 
for Scotland; and I have not the respon- 
sibility of revising sentences. The sen- 
tence was inflicted under Section 69 of 
the Tweed Act of 1857, which section 
the Special Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Tweed 
Acts recommended should be repealed, 
for the best of reasons. The general 
state of things on the Tweed is described 
by my hon. Friend in the longest clause 
of his Question with remarkable force 
and precision. Under Section 81 of the 
Act of 1857 the fines inflicted go, among 
other purposes, to the payment of the 
water bailiffs. The Tweed Acts are 
condemned by the public opinion of al- 
most all classes of the population of the 
district. I am making careful inquiries 
as to the course to be proposed with re- 
gard to them. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST- 
MASTER OF BALA. 

Mr. HENRY CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the postmaster for Bala, the 
memorial in favour of Mrs. Evans was 
forwarded to the Postmaster General 
early in January ; whether, as the late 
Government resigned Office upon the 
29th January, and their resignation was 
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accepted on the 30th, this appointment 
was actually made after they had re- 
signed; and, is it the fact that no inti- 
mation has yet been received by Mrs. 
Evans, or the gentleman appointed, that 
an appointment has been made? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Arnotp Morey): In reply 
to the hon. Member, I have to say that 
the Memorial alluded to was dated 14th 
January, and was received by the Trea- 
sury on the 15th. The appointment to 
the Bala Post Office rested with and 
was made by my Predecessor, the late 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury, 
who resigned Office on the 10th Febru- 
ary. I understand that an intimation 
has been received both by Mrs. Evans 
and John Williams informing them of 
the appointment of the latter. The Post 
Office Authorities report that they have 
no objection, su far as the Service is con- 
cerned, either to John Williams or to 
his premises. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. JACOBY asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council, If 
he will consider the desirability of grant- 
ing State aid in support of technical 
education ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayrair): Perhaps I can best answer 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Mid Derbyshire by reading a short ex- 
tract from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education, 
page 515— 

‘* In the United Kingdom one-half the cost 

of elementary education is defrayed out of Im- 
perial funds, and the instruction of artizans in 
Science and Art is almost entirely borne by the 
State. Hence it will be necessary to look in 
the main to local resources for any large addi- 
tion to the funds required -for the further de- 
velopment of technical instruction in this coun- 
try.” 
I quite agree with that opinion. If the 
hon. Member will refer to page 12 of 
the last Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, he will find that it is intended 
to make tho educational endowments of 
the country more applicable to the pro- 
motion of technical education, and I 
hope this subject will receive the atten- 
tion of the Select Committee lately ap- 
pointed. 


Mr. Henry Campbell 
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THE PHCNIX PARK (DUBLIN) — BAR- 
RACKS FOR MARRIED CONSTABU.- 
LARY—THE PUBLIC PARKS, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Is it the 
fact that further encroachments are 
taking place in the Phonix Park, Dub- 
lin, by reason of the proposed erection 
of barracks for married constables of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary; who sanc- 
tioned those buildings; what will they 
cost; when the Estimate will be laid 
upon the Table; how many trees were 
cut down in the park to clear a space for 
them ; what area will the new barracks 
cover ; from how many acres of the park 
will the general public now be excluded; 
how many acres does the park contain 
altogether ; and, what area is occupied 
in any of the London parks by barracks, 
powder magazines, soldiers’ schools, 
Official residences, enclosed cricket 
grounds, and polo grounds, for the use of 
civil servants and officers ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. H. H. Fowtzr): The works 
referred to by the hon. Member were 
sanctioned by the ‘I'reasury, on the ap- 
plication of the Irish Government, the 
estimated cost being £3,750. A Vote of 
£1,400 on account was taken in the 
Estimates of 1885-6, and a sum of 
£2,400 has been inserted in the Esti- 
mates for 1886-7, which I hope will be 
circulated to-morrow. Seven or eight 
trees have been cut down in preparing 
the ground for the barracks. The build- 
ing, with its approaches and yards, will 
occupy portions of an irregular angle of 
ground, containing 14 acre, lying be- 
tween the back of the stables of the 
Constabulary depot and the North Cir- 
cular Road gate. The building will 
oceupy about two-thirds of that space. 
The Viceregal demesne and- other in- 
closures occupied for Governmental pur- 
posescontain 379 acres, Oroods, 4 perches, 
the zoological garden 19 acres, 1 rood, 5 
perches, five cricket grounds about 15 
acres—total, 413 acres, 1 rood, 9 perches. 
The Park contains 1,752 acres, 3 roods, 
21 perches. The area occupied in the 
London Parks by barracks, powder 
magazines, and official residences, is as 
follows:—namely, St. James’s, the Green, 
and Hyde Parks, and Kensington Gar- 
dens, about 4} acres; Victoria Park, 
one-third of an acre; Greenwich Park, 
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19 acres; Regent’s Park, about three- 
quarters of an acre; Battersea Park, 
about 14 acre; Kennington Park, about 
1-16th of an acre. There are no soldiers’ 
barracks, inclosed cricket grounds, or 
polo grounds. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
Whether, considering the fact that more 
than one-quarter of the Phonix Park, 
Dublin, has been purloined from the 
public for the purpose of building offi- 
cial residences, and that it is now pro- 
posed to take five acres more, upon 
which it is proposed to erect resi- 
dences for married police officers, and 
for this purpose is to be devoted £3,000 
or £4,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
which would be expended in shutting 
out the public from one of the chief por- 
tions of the park, he will give orders 
that such erections shall not be proceeded 
with until a discussion has taken place 
upon it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had had 
no opportunity of giving attention to 
the question, and was not prepared to 
give an answer at present. His impres- 
sion, however, on ot the case, was 
that attention ought to be given to it. 
Beyond that he could not go at present ; 
he would, however, confer with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary upon the matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There has been 
already an enormous amount of expendi- 
ture of money upon the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Force, and now it is proposed 
that there should be a further outlay 
and further taking up of ground in 
the Park. I will, therefore, at the first 
opportunity, move that the Irish Go- 
vernment be directed to give orders to 
suspend the further cutting down of 
trees pending the decision of the House 
on the subject. The Royal Irish Oon- 
stabulary never wanted these residences 
for half-a-century before, and the Irish 
Members will oppose their erection 
now. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE SETTLE- 
MENT COMPANY. 

Mason SAUNDERSON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he can say how 
much money was advanced by the Trea- 
sury to the Irish Land Purchase Settle- 
ment Company, and the terms upon 
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which the advance was made; how 
many tenants have purchased their farms 
under the Company; on what terms 
they have done so; and how many, if 
any, have been transplanted to the pro- 
perty; and, what was the original 
capital of the Company in question, and 
how much was subscribed and actually 
paid up; and if the repayments to the 
Treasury have heen punctually made ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): The amount of the advance 
by the Land Commissioners in this case 
was £42,300. The terms were (1) that 
the Company should lodge in the Bank 
of Ireland a sum of £2,115 in the joint 


| names of themselves and of the Land 


Commission ; (2) that they should charge 
a further sum of £2,115 on their un- 
paid subscribed capital; (3) that they 
should pay an annuity of £1,972 19s., 
which wasacharge on the land sold 
for 40 years by half-yearly payments. 
Agreements have been lodged with the 
Land Commission for the sale of their 
holdings to 30 tenants from the estate in 
question. They occupy 527 statute acres, 
and the price to be paid is £6,442, which 
will, I believe, be advanced by the Land 
Commissioners. The Land Commis- 
sioners have no knowledge of any ten- 
ants having been transplanted to the 
estate. The advance to buy the estate 
was obtained for the purpose of re-sale 
to the existing tenants. The 30 tenants 
for the sale of whose holdings agree- 
ments have been lodged were mainly, I 
believe, small tenants, whose holdings 
had been enlarged with land added by 
the Company. Prior to the advance the 
Land Commissioners ascertained that 
there were 867 shareholders in the 
Company, and that 11,342 shares were 
subscribed for; that a sum of £2,838 
had been paid on foot of 5s. per share 
on application, and £1,567 15s. on foot 
of 5s. per share payable on allotment. 
The payment of the instalment due in 
January last by the Company has not 
yet been made; but I am given to 
understand that there is a period of 
grace. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—FOOT -AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
FIFE. 

Viscount GRIMSTON asked the 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Whether it is true that a case of foot 
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and mouth disease has broken out at a 
place called Markinch, in Fifeshire, 
which has been traced to some straw 
imported from France; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
measures, by legislation or otherwise, 
to stop the importation of hay and 
straw from countries where disease is 
known to exist, and to save the agri- 
cultural community from such disastrous 
results ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut DUCHY 
(Mr. Heneace): In reply to the noble 
Viscount’s first Question, I have to state 
that there is no reason to believe that 
foot-and-mouth disease has been intro- 
duced into Fifeshire by means of straw 
imported from France or elsewhere ; and 
in reply to the second Question, that 
Her Majesty's Government have no in- 
tention to propose any legislation to 
prohibit the importation of hay and 
straw from foreign countries. 





EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CASE OF THE 
WIDOW, ANNE SHAW, CO. MONA- 
GHAN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has inquired into the 
allegations made against Colonel Lloyd 
in respect of his action in the case of 
Anne Shaw, recently brought beforethe 
notice of this House ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment, in reference to the charge made 
against Colonel Lloyd, J.P., the Mona- 
ghan Clerk of the Peace, of tampering 
with the records in the County and 
Assize Courts, in an ejectment in which 
he himself was plaintiff and Anne Shaw 
defendant, to allow their decision on his 
action to be influenced by the verdict 
which the jury may return in the suit 
for trespass, &c. since brought against 
him by Anne Shaw; if so, can he ex- 
plain what light can be thrown on the 
charge of altering the decrees of Her 
Majesty’s Courts, by Colonel Lloyd’s 
defence in an action for trespass, and 
specific performance; has his attention 
been called to the fact that it must pre- 
judice Mrs. Shaw’s chance of a fair 
trial in county Monaghan if the im- 
pression is allowed to continue that the 
verdict of the jury in the forthcoming 
trial, on a wholly different issue, will 
decide the view of the Government in 


Viscount Grimston 
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the matter of Colonel Lloyd’s retention 
of office as Clerk of the Peace; has he 
seen the report in Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
of Friday, as to the mode in which the 
jury is being got together, it being 
stated that Colonel Lloyd, with Mr. 
Johnston, his Deputy Clerk of the 
Peace, attended before the Master of 
the Queen’s Bench, accompanied by the 
agent of the County Monaghan Conser- 
vative Association, and struck from the 
panel ‘all Catholic magistrates and far- 
mers, with some Presbyterians,” while 
the plaintiff’s solicitor challenged ‘all 
land agents or Orange farmers,” and 
that ‘‘ the list, after some hours’ work, 
was reduced to twenty-four names, the 
majority of whom are Presbyterian far- 
mers ;”’ is it the fact that these twenty- 
four Presbyterian farmers, from whom 
the jury must be taken, may, in the 
meantime; be exposed to canvass and 
other influences; and, as the case has 
now been given a political or party com- 
plexion, can he make it apparent, with 
a view of securing an impartial trial for 
Mrs. Shaw on the issue of trespass, that 
the verdict of the jury will in no wise 
affect the determination of the Execu- 
tive on the charge of tampering with 
legal records by an official of the Courts, 
which cannot be directly raised at the 
trial ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I have not made any inquiry 
into the allegations against Colonel 
Lloyd. I am advised that the result of 
the pending action may be affected by 
the conclusion as to which of the entries 
made at the hearing of the appeal is 
the correct version of what then occurred, 
and the credit to be attached to state- 
ments of Colonel Lloyd or his deputy 
as witnesses in the action may also be 
involved in the matter. On these grounds 
it appeared to me that any authority 
having control over the Clerk of the 
Peace should suspend inquiry till the 
action was determined. It is right I 
should point out that, inasmuch as 
Colonel Lloyd was appointed before 
1877, the Government had no control 
over his retention in office or removal 
from it. That jurisdiction is vested in 
the Quarter Sessions with a power of 
appeal to the Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does that apply 
to the Deputy Clerk of the Peace ? 
re Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I believe it 
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SAVINGS BANKS RETURNS (ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND). 


Mr. JAMES O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
artment, If he will be good enough to 
ay upon the Table Copies of Reports 
on Savings Banks in England and Secot- 
land, corresponding with the Reports on 
Savings Banks in Ireland, asked for, by 
Question No. 27 of Ist March, by the 
honourable Member for Glasgow ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. Munpetta) (who replied): 
A Return as to Savings Banks is now 
annually laid before the House, and a 
summary is given in the Statistical Ab- 
stract. There is no special Report on 
the savings of England and Scotland like 
that referred to in the Question last night 
which related to savings in Ireland. 


IMPORTATION OF IRISH CATTLE— 
THE MONTHLY RETURNS. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he 
will, for the future, add to the Monthly 
Trade and Navigation Accounts a Re- 
turn of the numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and swine received from Ireland, similar 
to the Return of importation of such 
animals from Foreign Countries; and, 
whether he will also add a Return of 
all kinds of the dead meat received from 
Ireland ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpetta) : 
The Board of Trade would have no ob- 
jection to include the information as to 
the numbers of cattle, sheep, and swine 
exported from Ireland in the Monthly 
Board of Trade Returas. With regard 
to dead meat there will be a difficulty, 
as there are no Returns required from 
merchants as to imports and exports 
generally between Ireland and Great 
Britain. But the matter will be con- 
sidered at the next revisal of the ac- 
counts. The Board of Trade have 
under consideration the question of fur- 
ther additions to the Monthly Returns, 
so as to make them more generally use- 
ful. Various statistics are now published 
in a scattered form—e.g., emigration, 
cotton statistics, prices of wheat, &c., 
which might, and probably will, be in- 
cluded in these Returns. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT. 
Mr. MULHOLLAND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether the Government will 
take into consideration the claims of 
purchasers uuder the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881 who desire to be placed in the 
same position as purchasers under the 
Land Purchase Act, 1885? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortry): I may remind the hon. 
Member that when the Land Purchase 
Bill was passing through Committee an 
Amendment was moved with the same 
object as this Question, and was sup- 
ported by the present Attorney General 
for Ireland, but opposed by the late 
Government. The proposal is one that 
requires a good deal of consideration, 
and is rather a matter for the Treasury 
than for the Irish Government. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—GAELIC IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BEITH asked the Secretary for 
Scotland, If he is aware that in many 
districts of the northern counties of Scot- 
land, where Gaelic is the only language 
spoken by the people, teachers are 
appointed to Board Schools who are 
entirely ignorant of the Gaelic language; 
that their duty is to communicate in- 
struction in English, according to the 
standard of the Code, to children who 
are entirely ignorant of the English 
language; that the instruction so com- 
municated is acquired by the children 
by rote only, and is of little practical 
value; and, if the Education Depart- 
ment have no further means in contem- 
plation for remedying this evil than that 
specified in the Code of Regulations 
1886, just issued, section 1, 19 B. 1 (b) 
and ©. 2? 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): More has been done 
in this new Code for the Gaelic- 
speaking districts than the hon. Mem- 
ber points out. Infant children in Scot- 
land may gain an extra shilling if a 
Gaelic pupil teacher is at work. Intelli- 
gence in class subjects is to be tested by 
answers in Gaelic. These changes the 
hon. Member refers to; but, besides, 
there is a special grant for pupil teachers, 
and Gaelic is recognized as a specific 
extra subject. All this together comes 
to a great deal. The appointment of 
teachers rests with School Boards; and, 
while the Department gives encourage- 
ment to the appointment of Gaelic 
teachers, it cannot interfere with the 
responsibility of these representative 
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Boards, who can point to good results 
obtained by English-speaking teachers, 
and who would have great difficulty in 
obtaining suitable Gaelic-speaking can- 
didates for all vacancies. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882—PRO- 
VISIONAL OR PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. NORTHCOTE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of ‘Trade, What course 
the Government propose to adopt with 
regard to any Private Bills or Pro- 
visional Order Bills which propose to 
amend any of the clauses of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpvet1a) : 
I am not prepared at this moment to 
state exactly what course will be taken 
with the one Bill and two Provisional 
Orders which this Session seek authority, 
amoung other things, to amend the Elec- 
trie Lighting Act, 1882. I may say, 
however, that the Government could not 
permit any amendment of the general 
law to be effected by means of a Private 
Bill or a Provisional Order. The whole 
question is under the consideration of 
the Government, and will, if possible, 
be dealt with during the present Session. 


IRELAND—ORANGE EMERGENCY COM- 
MITTEE (CO. CAVAN). 

Mr. JOHNSTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that no 
men are employed by the Orange Emer- 
gency Committee in the county Cavan ; 
and, from whom he had the information 
that two Emergency men had been 
arrested at Cornafane, in that county ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): It is possible that too wide 
an interpretation is generally given to 
the term ‘Emergency man.” As a 
matter of fact, I find that the two men 
arrested on the occasion referred to were 
employés of the Land Corporation Society. 
Neither in the Question that was put to 
me, nor in the answer to which the 
present Question refers, was the word 
**Orange”’ introduced. 


LUNACY (IRELAND). 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Why the Queen’s letter giving 
the Lord Chancellor jurisdiction in 
lunacy in Ireland has not yet been sent; 
and, whether he is aware of the serious 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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inconvenience arising from the fact that 
there has been no one in Ireland with 
jurisdiction since the change of Govern- 
ment took place ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): I do not know why 
this Question was not addressed to a 
Representative of the Treasury. I am 
informed by that Department—through 
which the necessary Queen’s Letter 
giving the Lord Chancellor jurisdiction 
in lunacy matters issues—that there has 
been some accidental delay in connection 
with it; but that it has now been sub- 
mitted for the Queen’s signature, and 
will be forwarded to Ireland as soon 
as the necessary formalities have been 
completed. 


SCOTLAND — UNIVERSITY OF ST. 
ANDREW’S. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON asked 
the Secretary for Scotland, Whether the 
Government intend to fill up the vacant 
office of Principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrew’s? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): The Royal Commis- 
sion on the Scotch Universities recom- 
mend that there should be only one 
Principal of St. Andrew’s University. 
In order to effect this change, the 
authority of Parliament is required, 
which can be obtained in the Scotch 
University Bill, which we hope shortly 
to introduce. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment do not propose to appoint a Prin- 
cipal Primarius Professorship of Divinity, 
but to wait till that office is separated 
from the Principalship of St. Mary’s 
College. 


NAVY—SPECIAL PROMOTIONS. 

Oarrain VERNEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, The date of the Order 
No. 252, page 60, of the Queen’s Regu- 
lations and Admiralty Instructions :— 

‘* Chief and other Gunners, Boatswains and 
Carpenters, of exemplary conduct, who may 
distinguish themselves by acts of gallantry and 
daring in the Service, shall be considered 
eligible to hold Commissions in Her Majesty's 
Fleet, in such other rank or position as the 
Admiralty may deem them, after undergoing 
an examination, worthy to receive and compe- 
tent to fill ;’’ 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
of this House, a Return showing—the 
names of the Warrant Officers who have 
been promoted under this Order up to 
the Ist day of January, 1886; the other 
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ranks or positions for which they have 
received Commissions; a short summary 
of the acts of gallantry and daring by 
which they have distinguished them- 
selves; and, whether these acts of gal- 
lantry and daring were performed afloat 
or on shore with a Naval Brigade ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hisserr): The Order 
referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Member was established by Order in 
Council of April, 1853. No promotions 
appear to have been made under that 
Order. It may be mentioned that by 
Order in Council of July 9, 1864, chief 
gunners, chief boatswains, and chief 
carpenters were established to be com- 
missioned officers ; and although promo- 
tion to these positions is not made on 
account of acts of gallantry only, the 
existence of the “chief” rank may have 
been one reason why promotion for 
gallantry under the Order of 1853 has 
remained a dead letter. 
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SCOTLAND — ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY 
—THE CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary for Scotland, Whether he was 
not mistaken in referring to the Chair 
of Physiology at Aberdeen as being at 
present vacant ? 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): I have received a 
letter from Professor Stirling, stating 
that he does not propose formally to 
resign till the close of the present 
Session. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
OUTRAGE UPON RANDAL M‘SWEENY. 


Caprain M‘OALMONT asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the account of an out- 
rage committed on Saturday last near 
Killainey on a respectable farmer named 
Randal M‘Sweeny, as given in The 
Daily News of March \st, is correct ; and, 
whether two men, afterwards arrested 
in connection with the outrage, were 
cheered by a large crowd on being 
escorted to gaol by the police ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): The published ac- 
count of the outrage is substantially 
correct, except that the wound is re- 
ported as not being of a dangerous 
character. Two men have been arrested 
and identified by the injured man. I 
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have made inquiry as to the incident re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph of the 
Question, but have not yet received in- 
formation. 


Business, 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—ILLITERATE VOTERS. 

Captain M‘CALMONT asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can have a Return furnished 
of the number of illiterate voters who 
recorded their votes in the various con- 
stituencies in Ireland which were con- 
tested at the recent General Election ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): A Return is being 
prepared for the House of Lords which 
gives the information referred to by the 
hon. and gallant Member ; and if he will 
move for the same Return, there will, of 
course, be no objection to his having it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY gave Notice that 
he would ask to have added how the 
illiterate voters voted. He could say 
that almost all of them in the North 
of Ireland voted for the Orange candi- 
dates. [‘‘Order!’’] 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 

Mr. HANBURY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, What is the number, 
and what the description of the vessels 
of Her Majesty’s Navy, employed in 
suppressing the Slave Trade in the Red 
Sea and along the coasts of East Africa 
and Arabia? 

Mr. DILLON asked, Whether it was 
a fact that those vessels were engaged 
in the grain trade ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hispert): By the latest 
Returns, two gun-boats and one sloop 
were employed in the Red Sea, and one 
corvette and two sloops on the East Coast 
of Africa, making a total of six vessels 
engaged in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. In addition to these, one sloop 
and two gun-boats, with 373 officers and 
men, are similarly employed in the Per- 
sian Gulf. I have no information that 
the vessels in question are engaged in 
the conveyance of grain. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS-. THE ARMY, NAVY, 
AND CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Viscount FOLKESTONE (for Lord 

GrorcE Hamiton) asked the First Lord 

of the Treasury, Whether, considering 

that the Navy Estimates will not be dis- 
tributed till Friday or Saturday next, he 
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could so re-arrange the Business of the 
House as to allow a reasonable time 
for their consideration ? 

Viscount FOLKESTONE (for Lord 
Cuartes Beresrorp) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in view 
of the immense importance attached to 
the question of Naval Estimates, he will 
consent to the postponement of their dis- 
cussion until the Estimates have been in 
the hands of Members for one week ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GLADsTONE), in reply, said, he was sorry 
to find, on inquiry, that the Navy Esti- 
mates could not be prepared and circu- 
lated until after Sunday ; and therefore 
he would postpone consideration of them 
till Monday week. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked what Business would be taken on 
Monday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
second reading of the Crofters Bill would 
be taken on Monday, and on Thursday 
probably the Civil Service Miscellaneous 
Votes. 

Mr. NORTHCOTE asked when the 
Army Estimates would be taken ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I cannot 
say at present. 


LONDON CITY COMPANIES. 

Baron DIMSDALE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in their proposed measure respecting the 
London City Companies, to interfere 
with existing contracts between land- 
lord and tenant under the Land Pur- 
chase Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Jzssz 
Cox.tnes) (who replied) said, that no Bill 
on the subject had been drafted by the 
Government ; and, therefore, to say any- 
thing about its provisions would be 
obviously premature. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ BELLEROPHON.” 

Sir JOHN GORST asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether he had 
any information to give the House with 
reference to the reports circulated to-day 
regarding Her Majesty’s Ship Bel/e- 
rophon ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hispert): I am glad to 
give the House what information I 
possess. It appears that Her Majesty’s 
Ship Bellerophon arrived at Madeira on 


Viscount Folkestone 
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January 26, and wasexpected to sail from 
there on January 28 at noon. The Com- 
manding Officer stated that unless he 
met with very contrary winds during 
the first five days he would not go to St. 
Vincent, but would make his way direct 
to Barbados, as he thought that course 
would be more expeditious. He hoped, 
with luck, to arrive at Barbados about 
February 17. The Bellerophon did not 
call at St. Vincent; and it is assumed 
that she has met with head winds, and 
having burnt more coal than calculated 
on, she is economizing the same and 
proceeding under sail. The Hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty thinks she 
might be 30 days in doing the distance. 
It is, therefore, the opinion of the Ad- 
miralty that there is no cause for anxiety. 
My noble Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has telegraphed to Barbados, 
asking that the earliest information 
should be sent to him of the vessel’s 
arrival there. 


MOTION. 


—» — 


LABOUR STATISTICS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, in rising te call 
attention to the method of collection of 
Labour Statistics in the United States 
and in the Dominion of Canada; and to 
move— 

‘** That, in the opinion of this House, imme- 
diate steps should be taken to ensure in this 
Country the full and accurate collection and 
publishing of Labour Statistics,”’ 
said, hon. Members must all agree that 
the subject was one happily not of a 
Party character, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would feel themselves able to 
accept his Resolution. It was as much 
in the interests of the employers of labour 
as of those who sold their ‘labour that 
the plan he proposed should be adopted. 
It was a satisfaction to him to move this 

Resolution in a Parliament in which 
: Representatives of labour sat in a larger 
; number than they had ever done before. 
In January, 1885, an industrial confer- 
ence was held in Piccadilly Hall, at 
which a number of questions affecting 
the relations between labour and capital 
were discussed ; and it was attended by 
manufacturers, by Peers of the Realm, 
and by workmen of different political 
views. An endeavour was made by the 
conference to inquire into the possibility 
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of bringing about a more equal division 
of the daily products of industry be- 
tween capital and labour; and the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Sir Thomas 
Brassey), who was present as a Repre- 
sentative of capital, urged that it was 
desirable to liberate industry from the 
disadvantages caused by the conflict of 
interest between capital and labour. 
This conference was a sign of the times, 
because the old way of meeting the diffi- 
culty caused by the conflict of interests 
was to impose restrictions on labour. 
Those mistaken laws were persisted in 
till almost recent times, and they did no 
good to any human being. They often 
resulted in appeals to violence, because 
the labourers had no possibility of ob- 
taining a decision by appeals to justice. 
But all these restrictive laws had been 
abolished, and he did not think there 
was the slightest chance of their being 
renewed. There were only now three 
ways in which disputes between capital 
and labour could be settled—by strikes, 
locks-out, and by arbitration and con- 
ciliation. The first two methods were 
barbarous appeals to the old arbitra- 
ment of foree, which did no good to 
either side—the victor was never in a 
position to be congratulated, and the 
general result to working men was injury 
and lasting loss. The owner of capital 
could afford to wait; but the owner of 
labour—that labour lost—could never 
redeem it. All the Trade Unions of to- 
day were against strikes; their desire 
was to solve labour disputes by reason- 
able means and by arbitration ; but arbi- 
tration and conciliation had not always 
been attended with the results desired, 
because there were no reliable statistics 
to which both employers and employed 
could appeal. If there were any, they 
were compiled in view of the disputes 
by trained compilers to support a theory 
on either side. The statistics should be 
prepared before the dispute had arisen, 
and he should suggest that they should 
be collected by the Board of Trade in 
the same way as the agricultural stztis- 
tics were, to a great extent, at present 
collected. The law in Massachusetts for 
the tabulating of labour statistics had 
been found to be exceedingly useful. 
Massachusetts had for 16 years pub- 
lished statistics, and many other States 
of the American Union had followed 
that example, while the year before last 
the Federal Government at Washington 
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determined to establish a Federal Bureau 
in which those statistics should be col- 
lated and systematized. At Ontario, in 
Canada, a Labour Bureau had been 
founded, and he believed that one was 
being founded in another Province of 
the Dominion. He asked that Great 
Britain should not remain behind in this 
matter. These were the statistics which 
he would like to have collected—though 
it might be necessary that the whole 
collection should be a matter of growth 
rather than be attempted at once—the 
description and number of each character 
of the various industries of the United 
Kingdom, the number of persons and 
amount of capital employed in each, 
specifying when any of these industries 
were increasing or diminishing, and 
whether, and why, any special industry 
was limited to any particular locality, 
and the reason, if known, for such local 
limitation; the hazardous nature, or 
otherwise, of each class of industry, with 
the results to life, limb, general health 
and habits of life of each industry ; 
giving particulars as to labourers’ dweil- 
ings, and whether they were held from 
the employers, and on what conditions ; 
showing the cases of exploitation by 
Limited Liability Companies or other 
Corporations, the amount of capital, and 
distinguishing the cases where the 
workers shared the profit, the individual 
wages paid in each industry, distin- 
guishing men, women, boys, and girls, 
and specifying the highest and lowest 
average wage; also, whether the wages 
were paid weekly, or at a longer period, 
and where Companies’ shops existed. 
With reference to the last matter, it was 
of the gravest importance, because there 
wee places within the United Kingdom 
where the Truck Act was broken, some- 
times in letter and always in spirit—[ Mr. 
Sravetey Hitt: No.|]—to the great 
demoralization of the employed. [ Mr. 
Sraverey Hitt: Name!] He should 
be quite prepared to give names. He 
hoped he should never make state- 
ments to the House without the fullest 
certainty as to every matter of fact which 
he alleged. Itdid not heighten his case 
at the moment to state names—[‘‘Oh!” 
and ‘‘ Hear, hear!” }—if it did he should 
state them. What he said was, that 
beyond the possibility of contradiction 
—({Mr. Sraverey Hitt: Oh!|]—except 
by a Member utterly ignorant of the 
working classes, there were many works 
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in this country where the men were 
paid at periods of a month, or even as 
long as 13 weeks, and where the only 
means of obtaining food was by advances 
wickedly and cunningly contrived to 
evade the Truck Act. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and 
‘“* Hear, hear!”’] He had not at present 
said that any hon. Member of the House 
was concerned in this. He had not 
opened the question in a manner to pro- 
voke hostility on the other side, and he 
hoped he should deal with it in such a 
way as to secure the support of the most 
extreme Conservative or the most ad- 
vanced Radical. The introduction of 
personal matters could do no good ; but 
the fact had been established by prose- 
cations undertaken by both Governments 
within the last two or three years. He 
believed, from the evidence of Mr. Giffen, 
that some of the statistics he desired were 
already in the possession of the Board 
of Trade; and Mr. Giffen said, speaking 
in favour of fuller statisties—‘* Whatever 
the cost of doing it, the information 
would be worth the cost.” To refer the 
matter toa Select Committee, as was pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for the 
Horncastle Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), would be to delay it for 
at least one year. and perhaps another, 
and another. The Board of Trade 
might not be able to goto the extent 
he wished ; but it would be doing some- 
thing, and labour questions now ought 
not to be allowed to wait. They were 
moving the whole of the civilized world, 
and this country was in a different posi- 
tion from any other. Our people were 
a law-abiding people, on the whole, and 
in the labour movement here the large 
majority of them had shown that they 
were patient, willing to submit to 
authority, and to wait for reform. But 
there was an oratory more potent than 
any that could address the House—the 
oratory of hunger, which was listened to 
without any reason in the judgment that 
was given ; and if the House left hunger 
to speak when they might anticipate the 
appeal, on them would fall the penalty 
and the shame, and they would place 
this country in the condition in which 
many European nations were. He 
appealed to the Government not to allow 
this opportunity to pass. In the last 
few weeks labour strife had been put 
forward in a fashion which might be 
repeated, and with worse aggravation ; 


it had been put forward partly by the | 
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desire of some who sought to make 
capital out of it, partly by the desire of 
some who sought to utilize it for politi- 
cal contingencies, and partly by the mere 
ignorant impulse of some who only 
knew that they were wronged, and did 
not quite know where their remedy lay; 
and, unfortunately, there were men who 
were willing to make a trade of the 
miseries of the poor—which would be 
greater in this country than they had 
been, for at one time this country was 
the workshop of the world, but now it 
was only one of many workshops. 
People knowing all that we knew, and 
some knowing more, were competing 
with us. After referring to Nihilism in 
Russia and Socialism in Germany as 
caused by want and by the despair of 
any remedy, the hon. Member said he 
took the opportunity of stating his con- 
viction that Socialism had no root what- 
ever in this country—that it had no part 
in English thought or character. There 
were a few poets, and a few idiots, and 
some of whom one could not apply as 
kindly words, who sought to make people 
in this country believe that Socialism 
was gaining ground among the people. 
It was not. The old English individual 
endeavour still lived, and if hon. Mem- 
bers would give it the opportunity it 
would continue to live. It would not 
be kept down any longer—it must have 
fair play, and must not be left to starve. 
If there were means by which it could 
be fostered here, in Canada, Australia, 
or elsewhere, it was the duty of the 
Government to place the necessary in- 
formation within the reach of those 
whose interests were at stake. The Go- 
vernment ought to answer those who 
were pretending to speak on behalf of 
labour, by declaring that they were pre- 
pared to test the statements of extreme 
men by fair figures properly collected 
and tabulated. These statistics, if ob- 
tained, would strengthen thehands of the 
wisest among the Trade Union leaders 
when they needed to pacify workers who 
were short of food in times of hardship 
and depression; and they would give 
the moral sanction of public opinion to 
employers when the latter felt bound to 
resist some unjustifiable claim. They 
would not, indeed, prevent all labour 
strife and labour disputes; but they 
would diminish and alleviate many 
causes of irritation and remove the ex- 
cuses for disputes. As to the question 
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of expense, the few hundreds of pounds 
which would be required would really 
be no cost to the nation, but a real 
saving. If they prevented only one 
strike or lock-out the whole money would 
be saved—to say nothing of the crime 
and mischief which grew out of these 
quarrels. In conclusion the hon. Mem- 
ber thanked the House for its indul- 
gence, and formally moved the Resolu- 
tion which stood in his name. 

Mr. BURT, in rising to second the 
Motion, said, he thought his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had done good service 
in bringing this question before the 
House. His hon. Friend had referred 
to the Conference held a year ago in the 
City, and had quoted the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Sir Thomas 
Brassey), who was a very high autho- 
rity on matters relating to labour. The 
hon. Gentleman not only pointed out 
the desirability of statistics of this 
kind being supplied by the Govern- 
ment; but he strongly urged that the 
Government of this country should fol- 
low the example so long ago set by the 
United States of America with regard 
to labour statistics. Co-operative Socie- 
ties, Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, 
and other bodies of a similar kind had, 
of late years, with great difficulty, done 
much to collect and to disseminate 
among their members information re- 
lating to the condition of trade; but it 
had been done very imperfeetly ; it ought 
to be done thoroughly, and with as much 
accuracy as possible ; and that, he main- 
tained, could only be carried out effec- 
tually by some Government Department, 
with all the appliances which it had in 
its power. His hon. Friend dwelt upon 
the argument that information of this 
kind would do very much to prevent 
strikes by diminishing the friction which 
now existed between employers and work- 
men. That was the chief reason why 
he (Mr. Burt) rose to say a few words 
in support of the proposition now before 
the House. He believed information of 
this kind would do very much—more 
almost than anything else he knew of — 
to put an end to strikes and lock-outs, 
with all the miseries and mischief which 
followed in their train. He remem- 
bered that, 25 years ago, in the county 
of Northumberland, strikes in the min- 
ing districts were of frequent occur- 
rence. They were almost unknown at 
the present time. At that time, when 
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he, as one of the deputation, applied to 
the coalowners for an opportunity of 
having their books examined, in order 
to show the prices they were getting for 
their coal, they lifted up their eyes in sur- 
prise. But now, and for many years past, 
the owners had allowed accountants re- 
presenting the workmen to examine their 
books every quarter, and wages rose and 
fell according to the rise and fall of 
prices, while strikes and lock-outs in 
those districts were entirely unknown. 
He would like employers of labour— 
and there were many of them in that 
House—to give every facility they could 
for obtaining information such as was 
now sought. As regarded the question 
of profits, no doubt many employers 
would doubtless feel rather sensitive on 
that point. [An hon. Member: They 
have not any at the present per! 
Well, if what the hon. Gentleman sai 
was true, the least those employers could 
do was to convince the workmen that they 
had no profits. He( Mr. Burt) feltassured, 
however, that information, such as was 
now being suggested, would do very 
much to lessen the friction which existed, 
and to put an end to strikes and lock- 
outs in all the industries of the country. 
An argument of that sort would appeal 
with special force to his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) ; because among his right 
hon. Friend’s many titles to the con- 
fidence and goodwill of the workmen of 
this country was the fact that he was a 
pioneer of the movement in favour of 
substituting arbitration for the arbitra- 
ment of force in the shape of strikes. 
No doubt there might be some difficulty 
with regard to the Treasury; but the 
cost would be comparatively small, and, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton had pvinted out, the 
money would be saved in other ways. 
If the President of the Board of Trade, 
by acceding to this Resolution, could 
lessen the poverty and the misery inse- 
parable from strikes, any money ex- 
pended in that way would give a good 
return in the shape of an improvement 
in the moral and material condition, not 
only of the working classes, but of the 
bulk of the community to which we 
belonged. Indeed, he had no hesitation 
in saying that the money often reck- 
lessly spent upon a single marauding 
expedition would maintain the system 
for a whole generation. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


** That, in the opinion of this House, im- 
mediate steps should be taken to ensure in 
this Country the full and accurate collection 
and publication of Labour Statistics.”—(Mr. 
Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. E.STANHOPE, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment to the Motion, to 
leave out all after ‘‘ That,”’ and insert— 


“A Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the best means of collecting and publish- 
ing statistics as to Labour in the United 
Kingdom,”’ 
said, he should not attempt to follow the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) in a good many of the 
topics which he addressed to the House. 
Some of the hon. Member’s statements 
he had heard with considerable pleasure, 
although they were not strictly relevant 
to the Motion before the House. He 
heard, for instance, with great plea- 
sure his statement with respect to the 
removal of restrictive laws affecting 
labour; because he had not forgotten, 
and the House would not have for- 
gotten, that that was mainly due to 
the action of his right hon. Friend the 
late Home Secretary, who dealt with the 
laws as between employers and employed 
on a comprehensive principle founded on 
a broad basis. Since his right hon. 
Friend’s legislation on the subject 
nothing had been heard about com- 
plaints in that direction. When he 
listened to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton he wondered whe- 
ther that hon. Member had ever con- 
sidered what was the proper function of 
the State in these matters. No doubt, 
the collection of statistics had always 
been recognized as one of the most proper 
functions for the State to undertake; 
first, because the State could doit better 
than anybody else; and, secondly, be- 
cause, in many cases, the State alone 
could do it. But then they came to the 
question, Statistics of what? As he had 
said, many of the subjects introduced 
into the speech of the hon. Member for 
Northampton were not facts, but expres- 
sions of opinion—for instance, as to what 
occupations might be hazardous to the 
lives or morals of the people engaged in 
them. He (Mr. Stanhope) would prefer 
to deal not with opinions, but with 
facts ; and as regarded facts, it did seem 
to him that some Department ought to be 
responsible for the collection of statistics 
of this nature. He might allude in par- 
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ticular to facts relating to the movement, 
the distribution, and to the remuneration 
of labour; and if those statistics were 
accurate and exhaustive, and if they 
were presented in an easily accessible 
form for use, and while they were still 
fresh, be believed they would be of very 
great value to thecountry. They would 
be of value not only to those desiring to 
study, either in the present or at any 
future time, the exact industrial condi- 
tion of the country, but also to those 
desiring to embark capital in any par- 
ticular trade or industry; and, last of all, 
they would be of great value to the 
people employed in such trades or indus- 
tries. For example, they heard a great 
deal nowadays about the enormous 
aggregation of population in our large 
towns. No doubt, that had been a 
source of serious mischief lately; but 
one of the main causes of it had been 
the exaggerated expectations as to 
wages that had been held out. Nobody 
could dispute the fact that men had been 
brought up by scores from the country 
to the towns, because they had been 
misled by the nominal wages, and had 
not realized the fact that the employ- 
ment they were likely to get would 
occupy only a portion of their time, and 
that their nominal wages could never be 
realized in a permanent form, and would 
be enormously below the real wages they 
had been accustomed to receive. But, 
within certain limits, he agreed to the 
fullest extent in the suggestion of the 
hon. Member that they should endeavour 
to collect labour statistics. In faet, he 
had never understood why the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade had 
not collected these already. If he were 
to make a suggestion in regard to the 
proposal, he would say, as they were 
entering upon a new description of 
statistics, they should take care not to 
over-weight the Department. The pro- 
cess at first should be a tentative and 
cautious one, and they should be sure of 
their materials. Let them not, by trying 
to do too much at once, risk the failure of 
the whole. Therefore, he would first 
advise that they should make use of exist- 
ing materials. There had been inquiries 
held year after year, the results of which 
were entombed in voluminous and for- 
gotten Blue Books, and no use whatever 
had been made of them. He was not 
going to blame the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade; but that 
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Department had not had under their 
control a sufticient staff for the work 
they had to do. There was, for exam- 
ple, an inquiry held a number of years 
ago into the condition of the agricul- 
tural population, and there were many 
Blue Books as the result of that inquiry ; 
but nobody ever read them now, and 
they were not even alluded to in the 
recent debates on the subject of allot- 
ments. In the first place, then, the 
Statistical Department of the Board 
should make the fullest use possible of 
all the material they might have under 
their control. They had not had suffi- 
cient staff for doing more than they had 
hitherto done; but that did not affect 
the principle of the proposal. If the 
country was to be put to the expense of 
these Returns, of so exhaustive a charac- 
ter, they ought to be made full use of, 
and the results ought to be presented by 
the Board of Trade in a succinct form. 
He himself ventured to send to the 
papers a digest of statistics, collected 
sorie years ago, on the wages of the 
agricuitural labourer; but that was work 
which ought to be done by some Statis- 
tical Department of the Government. 
Then, might he say, in the second place, 
that if they were going in for tabulating 
and systematizing these statistics they 
required to have the services of men 
thoroughly skilled in such matters. He 
quite agreed also that they ought to have 
more new facts, similar to those collected 
in the United States, than they had at 
present. He wassorry that the hon. Mem- 
ber, when he alluded in particular to the 
work being done in the United States and 
Canada, did not give any information as 
to the work those bureaux were doing 
in those countries; because it would 
have shown that this was not at 
all a simple matter, but, on the con- 
trary, an exceedingly difficult and com- 
plicated one. The Reports of the 
bureaux were, of course, most interest- 
ing, but they were also exceedingly im- 
perfect. They proceeded also upon 
wholly different lines in different cases. 
For instance, the Reports of the State 
of Connecticut stated quite frankly that 
they could not get at the facts, and so 
they collected opinions. One Report 
turned on the whole relations between 
capital and labour, and advised what 
legislation the State should undertake. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean the whole Reports 
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of the State of Connecticut, or only the 
Report for one year ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was un- 
able to speak of all the Reports; he 
was only illustrating one point. In 
the Report presented by the State of 
Pennsylvania, again, the facts about 
labour were presented in a very excel- 
lent way, so far as it went; although, 
even in that Report, the statistics were 
very imperfect, and the difficulty of 
getting anything like accurate facts 
was admitted. There was, in fact, in 
the different States of America, great 
variety in the method of collecting the 
facts, and in setting forth the results ob- 
tained. In some of the States they tried 
to collect the facts by making applica- 
tions to employers and to the employed. 
In some cases, the answers were volun- 
tarily given; but, in other cases, pres- 
sure was used to compel one class or the 
the other to give the information which 
the State required. Then there was a 
whole class of cases where the inquiries 
were made, at enormous expense, by 
special agents sent about the country, 
without whom, it was said, the State 
would not be able to get the facts. In 
his opinion, with that enormous variety 
of examples before them, it would be 
wise that the House should proceed ten- 
tatively ; and he believed the best course 
the House could adopt would be to ap- 
point a Select Committee for the purpose 
of investigating all these various Reports, 
and considering the means by which they 
could obtain the statistics they required. 
The Reports to which he had been al- 
luding were very little known in this 
country. He doubted whether 12 Mem- 
bers of that House had ever read any of 
them; and the whole subject was such 
that he felt certain that it would be wise 
that, instead of trusting to a Depart- 
ment, they should inquire, by means of 
a Committee, what would be the best 
way of getting the labour statistics of 
this country. He must say here that he 
had been encouraged to hope that the 
hon. Member for Northampton would 
have agreed with his Amendment, as he 
certainly understood from communica- 
tions that had passed between them. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that there 
was a proviso contained in the communi- 
cation referred to that if certain words 
were withdrawn he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
would agree with the Amendment; but 
those words were not withdrawn. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
withdrawn them, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber would look at the Amendment he 
would see that it was exactly in accord- 
ance with that which the hon. Member 
agreed to. That being so, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member had op- 
posed the Select Committee which he 
had stated he desired to have. However 
that might be, he was certain the House 
did not desire to proceed in the dark ; 
that they would eater on a new field of 
inquiry with that caution which charac- 
terized all their proceedings in England; 
and that they would be inclined to agree 
with the views he had put forward, and 
with which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton also expressed his willingness to 
accept—that there should be an inquiry 
by a Select Committee, rather than to 
the proposal of the hon. Member as at 
present before the House. The hon. 
Member said that his (Mr. Stanhope’s) 
Amendment would involve delay. He 
did not believe that it would. There 
was no reason why the Committee should 
not sit at once, or that it should sit long. 
The results of its inquiry would be that 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would be armed with a Report which 
would enable him to come down to Par- 
liament and ask for that additional pro- 
vision, in the shape of money, which 
would undoubtedly be required for the 
purpose of carrying out the object which 
they all desired to attain. Some hon. 
Members had asked him why he had 
limited his proposal to the United King- 
dom, and had not included the Colonies. 
His only reason for that was that he 
had been given to understand that steps 
had been taken in this country to obtain 
statistics relating to labour in the Colo- 
nies. If, however, there was any 
general desire on the part of the House 
that the Select Committee should also 
inquire as to labour statistics in the 
Colonies, he should be heartily glad to 
accede to any proposal that might be 
made to extend the labours of the Com- 
mittee in that direction. He would now 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, that, as repre- 
senting a considerable industrial consti- 
tuency, he had listened with pleasurable 
surprise to the announcement of the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed the Mo- 
tion (Mr. Bradlaugh), and he entirely 
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agreed in the object which the hon. 
Member had immediately before him. 
It was a hard case that the working 
men of this country should have to col- 
lect, as best they might, information re- 
lating to the price of labour, to the con- 
ditions of their occupation, and to the 
circumstances under which they lived ; 
while the great capitalists had before 
them the Reports of Government De- 
partments to guide them in the course of 
their industry. If there was one thing 
which commended itself to his mind 
more than another it was the declaration 
which had been made to the House that 
individual endeavour still lived. He 
hoped it would continue to live in this 
country, and that they might rely in 
every section of the community upon in- 
dividual enterprize instead of upon the 
faltering hand of the State. When he 
found there was such a difficulty in pre- 
paring the Census, which was only made 
once in 10 years with the greatest care 
and at the greatest cost, he felt quite 
certain that if the Report was to be 
made yearly or monthly there would be 
very great difficulty in giving the work- 
ing man that reliable information for 
his guidance to which he was fully en- 
titled. Another difficulty was the prompt 
issue of the Report; for unless it was 
promptly issued it would confer no 
benefit. He did not think the hon. 
Member was quite aware of the infor- 
mation which had been already collected. 
The subject was far more complex than 
the hon. Member seemed to imagine, 
and that was confirmed by the Reports 
which had been presented from Consuls 
abroad, which contained particulars very 
carefully collected of great value; and 
he had been informed by a friend of his, 
a Consul abroad, that so complicated 
were the researches they had to make, 
that it was extremely difficult to arrive 
at a conclusion of a satisfactory cha- 
racter. He sincerely hoped that many 
other occasions might arise when there 
would be full accord between both sides 
of the House on the labour question. 
He confessed himself that he had always 
felt from his earliest days that the work- 
ing man was entitled to as much consi- 
deration in the House with regard to 
that labour which was his capital as the 
wealthiest man was with regard to that 
financial fortune which was his capital 
and mainresource. He claimed for hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
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House that they had at heart the in- 
terest of working men as much as hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial Benches ; 
and therefore regretted the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Bradlaugh) had rejected 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. E. Stanhope). 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to insert the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the best means of collecting and pub- 
lishing statistics as to Labour in the United 
Kingdom,” —(M7r. EB. Stanhope,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH rose to explain 
that he saw the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Horncastle Division 
of Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) after 
he had received the letter, and he told 
him he was unable to consent to the 
alteration. He had received no com- 
munication from the right hon. Gentle- 
man since, and he, therefore, regarded 
the matter as settled. 

Mr. FE. STANHOPE said, that a 
letter having been written expressing a 
condition, when that condition was ful- 
filled he had expected that the hon. 
Member would have supported it. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND: I should 
hardly venture to detain the House if I 
did not believe that I could illustrate 
the importance of the subject brought 
before the House by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) from 
a somewhat different point of view from 
that of those hon. Members who have 
already spoken. I take it that the sub- 
ject includes both the provision of addi- 
tional information on labour and in- 
dustrial matters, and the supplying of 
information which already exists in a 
much more available form than we have 
at present. Anyone who has been 
brought closely into contact with edu- 
cational work among working men, as 
it has been my lot to be in connection 
with the Universities, must be well 
aware of the very great importance of 
this subject in the minds of many of 
our leading working men. Everything 
which may in any way lead to the pre- 
vention of strikes must be of the greatest 
value. It is the opinion of some of the 
best Trade Union leaders that such 
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information as is now demanded may 
tend in this direction. Our Trades 
Unionists and working men co-operators 
are interested in the matter, not only 
from the points of view already men- 
tioned, but because they have large 
sums of money at their command, and 
the latter group of men especially are 
constantly considering the question of 
how these sums of money should be in- 
vested. It isof the greatest importance 
to them that they should have the very 
best information at their command re- 
lating to the condition of those of their 
own class better off than themselves, in 
order that they may not invest the many 
thousands of pounds they possess in a 
manner that will bring ruin upon them. 
When we hear that, in the course of the 
last few weeks, the Working Men Co- 
operative Societies in and around Man- 
chester have invested £30,000 in the 
Manchester Ship Canal, every penny 
of which is working men’s savings, 
saved by men the bulk of whom do not 
receive more than 35s. a-week wages, 
we have some idea of the importance of 
the sum of money they have at their 
command. Everything which assists the 
intelligent investment and management 
of the sums of money which Working 
Men’s Associations possess must be of 
real use; for the great Working Men’s 
Associations are a great protection and 
bulwark to this country. We hear a 
good deal of talk about funds raised for 
the relief of the unemployed ; but I ven- 
ture to say that the Unionists and Co- 
operative Societies have, in the course of 
the past year, been devoting funds for 
the relief of the unemployed out of their 
own wages which exceed in bulk all the 
funds raised within the last month or 
two for the relief of distress in all our 
large towns put together. The Unionists 
have saved thousands of pounds for the 
direct relief of the distressed and unem- 
ployed, and the co-operators have saved 
not less than £1,000,000, all of which 
either goes to the relief of the present 
distress or is laid by for the relief of their 
families in the future. The Government 
may well be asked to provide everything 
which can reasonably be provided in the 
way of industrial and labour statistics 
which may give working men and the 
community generally more information 
to guide them, both for the avoidance of 
labour disputes, and in connection with 
the investment of money. Everything 
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that tends in the direction either of irre- 
gularity of labour or of uncertainty is a 
curse, and is adding to the depression, 
and to the difficulty in which our in- 
dustries are involved. If the informa- 
tion now demanded will give less uncer- 
tainty, will cause less irregularity, it 
must do good not only to the working 
classes, but to the whole nation. What 
we need is to improve the knowledge of 
the rank and fileof working men in every 
possible way; and I think we may feel 
quite sure that all working men leaders 
who are worthy of the name will con- 
sider this an unmitigated advantage. 
Only those who are not worthy to be 
leaders will look upon this improved 
knowledge as in any sense other than 
an advantage. Something has been said 
as to the method to be employed to secure 
additional labourstatistics, and as to whe- 
ther we want facts or opinions. The pro- 
cess must be slow and gradual and secure. 
I may quote from a monthly publication 
of one of the best administered Trades 
Unions in England—that of the Iron 
Founders—to show what working men 
think on the subjeet. The secretaries 
consider this matter one of great im- 
portance ; and they say that a Statistical 
Bureau should not be conducted for the 
purpose of agitating or discussing pro- 
positions for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the working classes, but should 
confine itself to the collection and pre- 
sentation of facts, and thus be free from 
any taint of partizanship. My friend, 
Professor Marshall, one of the ablest of 
the younger generation of economists in 
England, the successor of the late Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, writes to say that he feels 
the work a difficult one, which must be 
carried out by slow degrees. He points 
out that a few typical industries should 
be examined, and the figures subjected 
to a very severe ordeal. He points out 
the importance of great care in making 
any statements—for instance, about 
wages—showing that not only the rate 
of wages in each branch must be given, 
but also the proportion of workers who 
get each rate. And he says that, in the 
collection of statistics about wages, we 
should have to be very careful to have 
distinct columns showing “ over-time” 
and ‘‘ piece-work,” and deductions 
through ‘‘ out of work.” He thinks that 
any statement voluntarily given either by 
employer or employed should be circu- 
lated in the form of draft Reports in 
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various districts, and that they should 
be carefully checked, from time to time, 
by something in the nature of a public 
Court of Inquiry held by the Repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau, who should, 
before reporters, hear evidence on both 
sides, and carefully weigh it. And he 
says that if the work is done in this 
careful way, so that the Representatives 
of the State Bureau can sum up the evi- 
dence given on both sides for lowering or 
raising any of the figures in the draft 
Reports, we should secure a real addition 
to the knowledge we possess on these 
matters. He adds what is most import- 
ant, that the work will be slow, particu- 
larly at first. But a few trustworthy 
figures are worth more than an immense 
mass of those of which no one can quite 
approve. There is one other matter I 
should like to allude to—namely, the 
making much more available to the 
people at large the new information 
which may be obtained, and also that 
which the Government has provided. 
The right hon. Gentieman the late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) said we ought to make use of 
our existing materials. Now, if these 
statistics are prepared especially in tho 
interest of the labouring classes, and if 
the material we already have is to be 
made use of, I venture to say that the 
State can do a great deal more than it 
has hitherto done in the way of making 
such information thoroughly availab'e, 
especially for working people; and, in 
view of the importance of labour ques- 
tions being approached in an intelligent 
spirit, the State may do much good in 
the way of interesting the working 
classes in its publications, and ought to 
make them as cheap as possible, and as 
easily obtainable as possible. I must sav 
of the material published at the present 
time in Blue Books that thoagh, con- 
sidering its bulk, it is cheap—it is, never- 
theless, too expensive for working men 
to purchase. I would venture to say 
that in most of our Blue Books there is 
a kernel somewhere to be found which 
might be published at a much cheaper 
rate than the whole work. For instance, 
if we take the Commission on Accidents 
in Mines, which the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) and his Colleagues 
have published, we shall find that it 
has already published a bulky volume 
for 5s. 8d., and that, in all proba- 
bility, their Report will be contained 
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in a volume of similar size and price. 
Well, it seems to me that this Report, 
which must be valuable to men working 
in mines, should be published with a 
précis of the evidence. That could be 
done at a price of 6d. or 8d., so as to 
render it available to people who can 
only afford small sums when they buy 
books. So, again, the Housing of the 
Poor Commission Report, which con- 
tained most valuable information, ought 
to be published for 6d. In the same 
way the Technical Education Commis- 
sion Report is published in five volumes ; 
but the real pith of the matter is at the 
end of the first volume, and might have 
been published, with an analysis of what 
is to be found in the other volumes, for 
5d. or 6d. Last year a valuable Report 
was issued about Inland Revenue, con- 
taining valuable information concerning 
direct taxation, that would be extremely 
useful to working men. These things, 
also, in the way I have pointed out, should 
be made purchasable. Then, in many 
of our small towns—aye, and in our big 
ones too—it is a difficult thing to know 
how to obtain these publications. The 
booksellers will not take much trouble 
about the matter, and many working 
men who would like to get them are 
baffled in their efforts to doso. I see 
no reason at all why, when working men 
might desire to purchase these publica- 
tions—on the occasion of their locality 
being visited by a popular lecturer, or a 
leader of their class, or a political speaker 
—they should not simply go to the local 
post office, see a list of the publications, 
and say—‘‘I desire a copy of that for 
ls. ; here is my l1s., and here is 2d. for 
postage, send my name up to London, 
and let me have the book back by post.” 
Now, I hope it will not be presumptuous 
to suggest a new departure with a view 
to making really available to the mass of 
the people a great deal that is published 
which does not now get much beyond 
hon. Members of the House of Commons. 
A Central Committee, or small body of 
officials, ought to have all Government 
publications passed under their eye, and 
ought to settle which of them, or which 
parts of them, should be made available 
by their cheapness and handiness for 
popular use. I will venture to say that 
if that could be done, and the noble Lord 
the Postmaster General (Lord Wolver- 
ton) could see his way to having these 
lists 1 have mentioned kept at the post 
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offices, it would be an incalculable boon 
to working men, especially to those who 
find a difficulty in getting the books, 
which to us in this House are not so 
much things to be desired and things 
difficult to get as they are almost a 
burden. None but a young Member 
of this House would speak in any- 
thing like enthusiasm about the Blue 
Books, and perhaps even for me the 
period of satiation is nearer at hand than 
I may expect; but, so far as the people 
outside this House are concerned, they 
have good reason, I think, to complain 
that we who, during a General Election, 
are so remarkably attentive to them in 
the way of supplying them with statis- 
tics, when the election is over leave them 
alone altogether so far as these things 
are concerned. During a General Elec- 
tion the voter receives from one party a 
cearefully-prepared leaflet, with blue and 
red columns on it, to instruct him in 
State finance. The facts and figures 
thus presented he carefully studies, and 
when he has learnt them confidently 
believes he has mastered the principles 
of finance. A few days afterwards he 
receives another leaflet; the columns 
that were red are now, perhaps, blue; 
some columns are longer, some shorter. 
His mind becomes a blank on the sub- 
ject. Then the figures he receives to-day 
will not apply to-morrow or next month ; 
and as his education is neglected for a 
space, he must have an erroneous and 
confused idea of the principles he be- 
lieved at one time he had mastered. 
When another General Election occurs, 
and he is inundated once more with 
information for which he has been in 
no way prepared, confusion becomes 
worse confounded. If he can feel that 
the State is doing all it can to en- 
courage him to inform himself on these 
subjects, to enable him to procure these 
Blue Books which contain, I venture to 
say, much of the best of the thoughts of 
our statesmen on both sides of politics— 
much more valuable material than is 
contained in many speeches delivered on 
Party platforms—he will feel that we 
are trying to deal with the valuable 
work of adult education, which is a work 
which ought more and more to oceupy 
our attention. Of course, Blue Books will 
never become popular reading ; but what 
is sought is not to popularize this infor- 
mation, but to put it more and more at 
the disposal of the hard-headed working 
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men who are to be found all over the 
country—men of hard heads, with bodies 
that will never wear frock-coats, but who 
are just as well fitted to understand 
Blue Books as any of us here. This is 
important, because the intelligent use 
of their capital by working men, and 
the method of approaching all labour 
questions, are matters which, in a coun- 
try like this, become of greater and 
greater importance. There are many 
matters which have been brought before 
our constituents which we hope in the 
future will do much to improve this 
country. But we cannot legislate the 
poor into prosperity. We can open 
up to them many opportunities now 
denied them, and that we are engaged 
in doing, or are hoping to do, in 
various ways. We can free their paths 
from many obstacles that now stand in 
their way ; but, after all, the intelligence 
of the people who, when the obstacles 
aro removed, will make use of the op- 
portunities afforded them is the vital 
matter. Everything that can be done 
by the State to advance this adult edu- 
cation by means of statistical informa- 
tion slowly and carefully obtained, and 
in rendering the information in the pos- 
session of the Government more avail- 
able to the working classes in the future 
than it has been in the past, will bea 
matter by which the people will be 
benefited, and by which any Govern- 
ment who will attend to the question 
properly will deserve the gratitude of 
the country. The matter is one which I 
hope will receive the serious attention 
for many years to come of both this and 
future Governments. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetra): I think 
every Member of the House must feel 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) has done an excellent 
service in bringing this question under 
the notice of the House, and amongst 
other circumstances of that good service 
in having elicited so excellent a maiden 
speech from the hon. Member who has 
just sat down. The hon. Member bases 
his Motion upon publications of the 
American Bureau of Statistics of Labour. 
He is quite right in his historical ac- 
count of the origin of the American 
Bureau in 1869, and it is a fact that 14 
or 15 other States are now following 
the example of Massachusetts and pub- 
lishing annual Reports of thesame nature. 
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But when the hon. Member exhorted us 
not to be behind America in the publi- 
cation of statistics, without detracting 
from the merits of those Bureaux, I 
may say that we are, in fact, a very long 
way in advance of America in regard of 
the real objects for which the Bureaux 
were established. I was in Boston in 
1870, immediately after the Bureau was 
opened there, and I had the honour of 
being consulted several times by its 
founder, Mr. Wendell Phillips (who took 
great interest in the labour question) as 
to how it could be turned to the best 
account. The real fact was that every- 
one interested in the question of indus- 
trial employment, especially in Mas- 
sachusetts, was aghast at the condition 
of the labouring community, the total 
neglect of their education, and of pre- 
cautionary legislation in respect to the 
protection of infants, with respect to the 
fencing of machinery, with respect to 
mines, and all that legislation in the in- 
terest of the working elasses, which we 
in this country had been forwarding for 
30 or 40 years before, and which we 
had brought to a higher state of per- 
fection than any other country in the 
world. I cannot do better, if the House 
will allow me, than give two or three 
illustrations. I will take the Re- 
port of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
1874, in which there are very few sta- 
tistics, but a great many facts as to 
education, the employment of children, 
sanitation, and the general condition of 
labour in Massachusetts. We will take 
them in the order in which they stand— 
first, as to education. I find it here set 
forth— 

**One of the objects of this Bureau is to 
gather statistics relating to the education of 
children employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments in Massachusetts.”’ 


They say— 

‘* From what we have been able to learn, the 
law in relation to the employment of children 
neither is, nor can be, enforced. Should the 
managers of milis co-operate heartily with the 
officers of the cities and towns, or of the State, 
the law could not well be enforced. The testi- 
mony of the school boards in some of the manu- 
facturing places is, that often as much difficulty 
arises from parents as from mill-owners and 
managers.”’ 


And they go on to say— 


‘‘There should be, and probably there is, 
some way to enforce the principle which Mas- 
sachusetts believes to be her system of education, 
schooling for all classes; but, as yet, so far as 
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mill children are concerned, not only our law 
but our system, in a large degree, is a dead 
letter.” 

So much for education. I could get 50 
quotations from the book as to the em- 
ployment of children. Here I find— 


“No children employed here unless they 
have the necessary legal schooling.” 


In regard to another factory I find— 
“‘ Mills in very good condition and well con- 


ducted. Several very small children at work, 
some only seven years old, both girls and boys.” 


That relates tv the ages of the children 
—and numerous similar extracts could 
be given if it were necessary. Then, as 
to sanitation and the protection and 
fencing of machinery, I find such state- 
ments as these— 

“Rooms low-studded, badly ventilated, and 
carding and weaving rooms very dark.”’ 

‘* Gears overhead low and unprotected. Some 
of the main belts come through the floor en- 
tirely unprotected, and are dangerous. Privies 
in spinning room in a filthy condition ; floor wet 
and soaking with filth ; can smell it all through 
the mill.” 

In fact, the object of this Bureau was, 
in the first instance, not so much to 
draw up statistics with regard to wages 
from year to year, as to inquire into the 
condition of the working classes gene- 
rally, and also as to the ages of children 
employed, and the want of sanitation 
under which their labour was carried 
on. It was a sort of standing Com- 
mission to do the work which was very 
largely done in England by the Factory 
and Workshop, Education, Mines Regu- 
lation, Merchant Shipping, and other 
Acts, and all the legislation undertaken 
for the last 50 years in this country for 
the benefit of the working classes. The 
effect has been excellent on the condi- 
tion of the working classes in the United 
States. The example of Massachusetts 
has been followed by the principal 
States; and at this moment there are 
14 other States publishing their sta- 
tistics annually, and the effect has been 
excellent so far as its influence on the 
condition of the working classes of the 
United States is concerned. But I wish 
the House to understand that it is a 
much easier thing to publish statistics 
separately for each State in America, 
where the largest number of persons 
employed in any single State up to the 
present is about 200,000, than to pub- 
lish statistics annually dealing with the 
whole of the labouring classes in this 
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country, whose numbers amount, it is 
calculated, to something like 13,000,000. 
Now, I do not say that what has been 
done in the United States can be said to 
form a precise guide and model for us to 
adopt. With regard to the Motion, I 
may say the Government are of opinion 
that there would be a great advantage 
in providing such a Department as that 
now proposed. We have at our com- 
mand the means of furnishing annually 
a complete set of labour statistics, which 
ought to be not only as good as can be 
procured by other countries, but the very 
best information the world can show. I 
do not agree with my right hon. Friend 
opposite on one point. Ido not think 
the statistics should be confined en- 
tirely to the movement, remuneration, 
and distribution of labour. [Mr. E. 
Srannore: I did not say that.] I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that they should be confined 
entirely to the movement, remunera- 
tion, and distribution of labour. [Mr. 
E. Srannore: But I did not.] There 
are a number of other questions having 
a most important bearing on the 
social condition of the working classes 
which might be very useful to us, and 
which might be very well dealt with, 
such as comparisons with ourselves 
from year to year, and comparisons with 
foreign countries as to the commodities 
of those countries, the cost of food, and 
the amount of taxation bearing on 
the labouring classes in them. There 
are many facts bearing on the daily 
life of the working classes which 
might very well be brought within the 
scope and compass of such a volume as 
I suggest. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) has shown the 
advantage these statistics would have 
in their bearings on arbitration and the 
prevention of strikes. I am glad to 
think that the relations between capital 
and labour in this country are steadily 
growing better and more harmonious 
year by year. It is impossible to look 
back, as some of us can, 30 or 40 years 
and consider what were the relations be- 
tween capital and labour then and what 
they are to-day, and not see that there is 
a complete revolution in that respect—in 
the harmony that exists between the 
employers and employed. It has been 
said throughout this debate that there 
is great difficulty on the part of work- 
men in obtaining statistics suitable for 
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their own trades. I would state to the‘ ability on the part of the working 


House that the statistics which are pub- 
lished by the Trade Societies in this 
country are for value, completeness, and 
accuracy unrivalled. There is nothing 
to compare with them in any other 
country in the world. There is scarcely 
any Trade Society in the country that 
does not publish a monthly statement 
and an annual Report; and the minute 
accuracy of these Reports and the won- 
derful detail into which they enter, and 
the facts they give to those who are 
interested in them, are really surprising. 
Very few Members of this House, I am 
afraid, are acquainted with the extent 
to which these Societies are known 
throughout the world. Take the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. It has, 
I think, something like 50,681 members 
on its books. It has 430 branches, 307 
of which are in England, 42 in Scotland, 
14 in Ireland, 10 in Australia, 3 in New 
Zealand, 2 in Queensland, 7 in Canada, 
1 in Malta, 1 in Bombay, 42 in the 
United States of America, and 1 in 
France. The Society gives a monthly 
account of the state of trade in every 
place in which it has a branch. It gives 
the condition of trade, the number of 
days the trade is working, and it is 
surprising the accuracy and fulness 
with which all the details relating to 
engineers are given in that Report. I 
believe that in 1884 the outlay of the 
Society was £172,841. A reference was 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Rotherham (Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland) to the amounts given in chari- 
table subscriptions to the relief of the 
working classes. Let me point out to 
the House the amount that was ex- 
pended in the way of self-help by this 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
1883. Under the head ‘‘ Donations, 
contingent, sending members to situa- 
tions, and beds to non-free members,” 
the amount expended was £62,310; 
under the head ‘Sick benefit, stewards, 
and medical certificates,” £29,074; ‘‘Su- 
perannuation,” £30,519; ‘ Funerals,” 
£8,253; ‘‘Accidents,’’ £2,100; ‘‘ Grants 
to the Benevolent Fund,” £3,297; 
‘Grants to our own and other trades, 
loss of tools by fire, Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, and insurance,” £20,579. That 
Society distributed amongst its members, 
in 1878, in a time of oxceptional dis- 
tress, nearly £250,000. That, therefore, 
shows that there is no lack of statistical 
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classes. Nothing surprised me so much, 
when I was engaged in bringing be- 
fore the House in 1872, 1873, and 
1874 the case of the factory operatives 
for a reduction of the hours of labour, 
as the wonderful statistics concerning 
the hours of labour, and all the articles 
of production and other facts of interest, 
which they placed before me. I believe 
I could, at this moment, obtain as good 
statistics from the operative cotton spin- 
ners and weavers of Lancashire, and 
from the weavers of Yorkshire—as good 
and as rapid statistics as I could obtain 
in a Department of the Board of Trade. 
We need not, I really think, in this 
matter trouble the House to appoint a 
Select Committee. If any advantage 
were to be gained by it, I would sup- 
port the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but when I come to inquire 
in the Department as to what could be 
done and what ought to be done, as to 
what information we could give, I was 
told that there had already been a De- 
partmental Committee, on which the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade had 
sat for some time and examined into 
statistics. A Report was made, and the 
Committee had agreed, two years ago, 
that some statistics of this character 
ought to be published—that they would 
be found embedded in Blue Books, 
and scattered throughout thousands of 
volumes, never yet collected and collated, 
and that all that was needed was the 
necessary staff of assistants to enable us 
to make an excellent collection of statis- 
tics. This is an extract from the Re- 
port made in 1883 by the Departmental 
Committee, on which the Treasury, and 
the Board of Trade, and the Customs 
were represented— 

‘* We recommend that, in giving up the 
miscellaneous statistics of the Unit»d Kingdom, 
the Commercial Department of the Board of 
Trade, or a Central Statistical Department, 
should substitute a volume to be called by some 
such title as The Miscellaneous Statistics of Trade, 
such volume or part to include such particulars 
as to home consumption of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures, and as to prices, 
wages, freights, and other trade topics as may 
be judged expedient from time to time.”’ 


Now, Sir, with that Report before us, I 
can hardly see why we need to appoint 
a Committee to inquire further. If we 
did, it would inevitably involve a con- 
siderable loss of time, and the Com- 
mittee would be at a loss what remedy to 
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prescribe. 
any Committee could either lay down 
precisely what ought to be the remedy, 
or prescribe the limits up to which such 
an annual review should go. That must 
depend very much upon the material at 
our command. Now, if we can agree to 
the production of such a volume as I 
hope we shall agree upon to-night, I 
should like it to do more than provide 
merely labour statistics and prices. We 
ought to give prominence to Colonial 
statistics—we ought to point out to the 
vast masses of our population the best 
fields for emigration. I may here say 
that the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bryce) has entered 
into the project most warmly, and that 
we are of opinion that we ought to utilize 
our Diplomatic Consular Services in this 
matter much more effectually than we 
have hitherto done. Earl Granville, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Holyoake, 15 or 
20 years ago, obtained some excellent 
Diplomatic Returns as to foreign trade, 
which were supplied from time to time. 
They were acceptable, not only to the 
working classes, but toa great many of the 
people of this country. They were issued 
not periodically, but at intervals, just 
as they came to hand. There was no 
kind of order or plan about them. To 
get anything like statistics from these Re- 
turns aud from the ordinary Blue Books 
would baffle even the most unwearied 
Member of this House. The three-year 
limit for the production of these Returns 
would be altogether unsuitable. What 
we want is to give not only statistics of 
hours of labour, kinds of production, fields 
for emigration, and information we can 
obtain from the Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Services, but we want to get some 
of the wonderful results of individual and 
co-operative effort amongst the working 
classes of the country. I received a 
deputation a few days ago, in which 
the operatives of Lancashire were re- 
presented. One or two of the represen- 
tatives spoke of the wholesale trading in 
Manchester. The working men in Man- 
chester, in the wholesale Co-operative 
Stores, turn over—that is to say, sell and 
distribute —something like £5,000,000 
in value every year in the Co-operative 
Stores alone. Their co-operative bank- 
ing last year amounted to £16,000,000 ; 
and, within a radius of 20 or 30 miles 
of Manchester, more than £20,000,000 
were turned over by the Co-operative 
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Stores. Surely, this experiment, not 
only in distribution, but industrial co- 
operation, should be brought out in the 
volume. It is most important that the 
good work doing in a particular locality 
should come to the knowledge of work- 
ing men generally—that it should be 
held up as an example to the industrial 
community. Take the case of Building 
Societies; take the case we saw stated 
in The Times this morning—that the 
children in Manchester contributed last 
year to the Penny Banks in Manchester 
more than £25,000. All these facts 
ought to be gathered together, and put in 
as cheap and simple and comprehensive 
a form as possible, so that they can be 
circulated through every Club and 
Mechanics’ Institution and Free Library 
in the country. Now, Sir, I have said 
to the House that this will not be a 
very easy task; but what should we 
do in the first instance? I agree 
that we had better not be too ambi- 
tious—that what we do we should 
do well. We had better have fewer 
statistics, and have them sound and 
correct, than a great, bulky volume. 
What we can do—or what we think we 
can do—is this. We can gather up the 
statistics of the last 50 years, and get 
together in one volume something like 
an historical statement of comparison 
of the facts affecting labour, wages, and 
prices which are to be found in the Blue 
Books. [An hon. Memser: Agricul- 
tural labour also.] An hon. Member 
says of agricultural labour. Well, 
agricultural labour should be shown in 
the Return just as much as industrial 
labour. There ought to be no difference 
in the matter. It would be an exceed- 
ingly interesting thing to have put 
before us such statistical evidence as we 
have in the Library of this House in 
the Reports and proceedings of Royal 
Commissioners and other authorities 
during the past 50 years. Then, asI 
say, the House must bear in mind the 
nature of the work to be done. There 
are, as I have already pointed out, 
about 13,000,000 men, women, and 
children earning wages in the United 
Kingdom. The number of industries 
to be dealt with is not less than 3,000. 
Well, all this cannot be accomplished 
at once. It must be of growth. For 
one thing, the next Census should be an 
Industrial Census, a thing which has 
not hitherto been properly carried out, 
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It is quite possible that when we have 
made our experiment, and published 
two or three volumes, that then a Com- 
mittee should be appointed. A Com- 
mittee would ke useful then to consider 
whether we had published too much or 
too little, and to point out, if neccessary, 
what we had to amend, and how we 
were to do it. We should then, pro- 
bably, know whether or not we had made 
a proper digest; but it does seem to 
us that the right thing to do now is at 
once to appoint this staff, and set them 
on the work, because, if anything is 
to be brought out in 1887, it is not a 
moment too soon to commence now, in 
order to have correct and tabulated 
statistics. I have applied to the 
Treasury, and while I am as reluctant 
as any Member of this House to incur 
any additional expense—for I believe 
not only the state of trade, but our 
finances, require that we should be 
economical in all respects, and, in 
the publication of Returns amongst 
other things, I think with other Mem- 
bers of this House there has been a 
great waste in the past—I think there 
will be no difficulty from the point of 
view of the Treasury in getting this 
work done. I think that with a staff 
that would cost no more than £1,000 
a-year, we could produce the results 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
has asked for. We are prepared at once 
to undertake the work. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite will not 
wish us to go to a division on the 
question, because we feel in the Board 
of Trade that the right thing is rather 
to make a beginning, and deal with the 
material that we have, than to wait for 
further inquiry. Our difficulty in the 
first instance will be rather that we 
have too much than too little material ; 
but I think that if the matter is left to 
the statisticians at the head of the De- 
partments, they will be able to produce, 
early next year, such a volume as the 
hon. Member for Northampton would 
approve of. I should like to say one 
word more—and I am sorry at this hour 
to do so—on the urgency and import- 
ance of our doing all we can to eluci- 
date this great question. It must never 
be forgotten how important to the 
settlement of the labour question is the 
consideration of the proportion of popu- 
lation to employment and production in 
this country. We must not limit our- 
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selves too much to industrial centres. 
At the beginning of this century, Great 
Britain had a population of something 
like 10,500,000. What has happened 
during the past 65 years is something 
that is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. We have increased our popula- 
tion threefold in 85 years. Our popula- 
tion isnow from 31,500,000 to 32,000,000. 
At the beginning of the century, there 
were something like 4,000,000 of wage 
earners in the country; 2,000,000 of 
these, or a half, were employed in agri- 
culture, and the other half in industrial 
employment. What is the case now? 
Why, instead of half being employed 
in agriculture, only one-eighth or one- 
seventh are so employed, and seven- 
eighths are now employed in industrial 
occupations. But we must not forget 
another fact—namely, that whilst we 
have increased the population employed 
in industrial pursuits from 2,000,000 to 
something like’ 8,000,000, the produc- 
tive capacity of every individual has 
multiplied something like threefold. I 
know industries myself in which 40 
years ago a single individual was only 
producing the 1-20th part of what a 
man or woman can now produce. Well, 
it is a very grave question to this coun- 
try whether we can go on increasing 
the production of manufactures, simply 
making ourselves one vast workshop, to 
an unlimited extent and for ever. It 
is an enormous question whether we 
can goon employing this vast increasing 
population at the same rate that we 

ave been employing them during the 
past 85 years. It is something to con- 
sider that, 80 years hence, the popula- 
tion of these Islands, instead of being 
32,000,000, may be from 100,000,000 to 
110,000,000. That is something we 
hardly like to contemplate. The popu- 
lation would undoubtedly be somewhat 
too thick on the ground ; aid it must be 
remembered that whilst we have been 
increasing our population at this rate, 
our towns have been extending, and 
railways, and houses, and parks have 
been subtracted from the area of the 
land, that we cannot increase our terri- 
tory one inch; and that, after all, Eng- 
lishmen have to look not only at the 
very small area that they have in culti- 
vation at home, and to those vast indus- 
tries which have brought us to this high 
state of prosperity, but to that Greater 
Britain, our vast Colonies, to increase 
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the prosperity of our people. I hope 
the House will consent to the Motion of 
the hon. Member; and I believe that 
whatever we do to enlighten and guide 
such a vast working population as ours, 
will contribute much not only to putting 
a stop to strife amongst us, but to in- 
creasing our prosperity and helping to 
maintain the unity and integrity of the 
Empire. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I should like to say 
one word on this subject, because it is a 
matter on which it is gratifying to feel 
that most of us are in full agreement 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh). I have for many 
years taken a great interest in the sub- 
ject of labour statistics, and I believe it 
is very important indeed that the country 
should poss¢ss full and accurate details 
of those statistics. It is for the very 
reason that I think it so important 
that we should have them, that I 
think the House should support the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Horncastle (Mr. 
E. Stanhope). What would be the effect, 
really and practically, of our carrying 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Northampton? We should simply pass 
an abstract Resolution which would be 
carried out or not according to the will 
or wish of certain Government officials. 
We really want this matter carried out 
properly and effectually; and when we 
consider that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade has 
given us a most eloquent dissertation 
upon this subject for nearly an hour, 
touching on nearly every point con- 
nected with labour, to show what a vast 
subject it is, can we expect the Govern- 
ment and the officials of any Office to 
take up the subject efficiently and 
thoroughly, as we wish it to be taken 
up, without guiding lines on the part of a 
Committee? To have this work properly 
and effectually done, we cannot fail to 
see the importance of having a really 
efficient Committee thoroughly to tabu- 
late the system, and to guide those who 
will have to carry it out. I trust, there- 
fore, that the House will support, with- 
out hesitation, the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Horncastle, and I hope the hon. 
Member for Northampton will recede 
to the position he took up at first 
when he agreed to this Committee. If 
he does this, I believe we shall move 
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much more rapidly in a work which 
will be of great use to the labouring 
community at the present time. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I have 
once or twice complained in this House, 
during the short period I have had ex- 
perience of it, of the irrepressible loqua- 
city and irrelevance of the two Front 
Benches. I listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) with that 
attention which I always give to his 
experience and knowledge, and failed 
to discern, except on two or three occa- 
sions, the faintest grasp of the subject 
which the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has introduced. 
He told us a great deal of what work- 
men have done; but what we wanted 
to know was how we can get informa- 
tion about what workmen earn, and 
how they could spend their money. 
Upon these points the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not condescend to give us 
much information. I listened for a 
time to the right hon. Gentleman on 
the other side of the House (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), who certainly gave us full 
information of the full extent of his 
ignorance on the subject. He told us 
something about the labour statistics of 
parts of America, and the guesses which 
are made in certain places. Did he ever 
look through the labour statistics of 
Illinois? Did he ever look through 
those of Massachusetts? [ Laughter. | 
I have done so. Hon. Gentlemen are 
humorous; it is rare that they are. 
But I would remark that I have fora 
good many years troubled myself with 
the history of labour, and particularly 
with the history of labour in England. 
Now, I beg to say that throughout the 
whole of my researches through the his- 
tory of labour in England, I find that 
for the last 50 years nothing is to be 
found but guesses on the part of public 
men. There were tolerably correct 
guesses on the part of Mr. Giffen, and 
tolerably correct guesses on the part of 
Sir James Caird ; but absolutely correct 
information as to the condition of the 
working classes of this country—as to 
what they earn, and how they can spend 
their earnings—is not given. I have 
searched through the Blue Books for 
what is wanted in vain. Some imper- 
fect information has been given by a 
Member of this House on the subject-- 
that is to say, by the senior Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers). 
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These, I think, were about the last sta- 
tistics on the subject of agricultural 
labour that we have had; but although 
they have been useful to me in my 
study of the question, I tell you that a 
more barren waste of time, so far as re- 
lates to the position of the working 
classes and the wages they earn, than the 
study of public documents in England 
cannot be conceived. Now, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) wishes 
us to approach this subject in the way in 
which the Americans approach it. Sir, 
I beg to say that the statistics referred 
to—those of the States of Massachusetts 
and Illinois—are of enormous value to 
the people of America, and they would 
also be to the people of England. One 
of the effects of reading them would be 
to disabuse Englishmen’s minds of the 
idea that it would be better for them if 
they went to a land of Protection. I know 
of nothing more deplorable than the de- 
scription given in the statistics of Illinois 
of the filthy and miserable dens in which 
the people of the great city of Chicago 
live, the prices they have to pay, and 
the burdens put upon them. I think, 
if people in this country had the means 
of knowing what is done in foreign 
countries, that they would think twice 
or thrice before they changed their con- 
dition in this country for a life in Ame- 
rica or elsewhere. I have studied the 
condition of labour in America. I have 
been on the spot, and have given to the 
question the greatest care I could bestow 
upon it, and I am certain that the in- 
formation which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) has demanded would 
be of the greatest value. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Horn- 
castle (Mr. E. Stanhope) thinks that 
this question should be investigated by 
a Select Committes. I know, Sir, from 
my small experience in this House, what 
a reference to a Select Committee means. 
It means burking the question. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Oh, yes, itdoes. Oan the right 
hon. Gentleman tell me of a single frag- 
ment of good that the bulky volumes 
containing the Reports of the Select 
Committee on Agriculture have done to 
agriculture? I say that in questions of 
this nature a Select Committee is sheer 
waste of time and money. The fact is 
that persons are appointed as Members 
of Select Committees who know vothing 
about the subject to be inquired into— 
a Select Committee is generally com- 
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it, who want to be enlightened, and 
who want, perhaps, to make elaborate 
speeches—such as my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Mundella) has made to-night. But 
I repeat that scarcely anything of good 
has ever come from the costly inquiry 
upon agriculture. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade will examine the Massachu- 
setts Reports, he will find there one 
piece of information that is very in- 
structive—namely, that the cotton in- 
dustry does not pay better wages than 
the people of Lancashire are earning, 
and that the people engaged in it have 
to pay 50 per cent more than we do 
for the necessaries of life. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will take the matter 
into consideration, and refer to the 
Massachusetts statistics, he will see that 
the information desired can be very 
speedily obtained. Whether the staff 
of the Department is so overworked that 
it cannot do this upon the large sum 
which it receives every year, I will leave 
to the House to determine; but I say 
that the task is easy, and the machinery 
ready, and that if we can get the infor- 
mation we require in the form described, 
it will be far more valuable than it would 
be if it were published in a Blue Book. 
An hon. Friend of mine, speaking of 
the difficulty of getting information, 
asked what became of the Blue Books. 
They are, when not sent to Working 
Men’s Clubs, devoted to the uses of 
waste paper. I can assure the House 
that the pains I have taken to get 
information in this House about labour 
have been intense and constantly use- 
less. We have no information on the 
subject, and we want to have it, be- 
cause in the knowledge we ask for is 
bound up the progress of the working 
men themselves, and also the future 
commercial condition of the country. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Horncastle will not imagine that, 
when I speak contemptuously of Select 
Committees, I think he is desirous of 
postponing information on the subject. 
The character of the right hon. Gentle- 
man renders that impossible. Finally, 
what is wanted can, I believe, be done 
with the greatest ease. I am certain 
that it can be done with the greatest 
possible advantage, and I am also cer- 
tain that if you carry out the proposal 
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of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), you will impress the 
working classes of the country with the 
idea that you mean business and not 
mere talk. 

Mr. LANE: Sir, I have for many years 
been a close student of labour statistics, 
and I am one of those fow Members to 
whom the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh) referred as receiv- 
ing regularly the Reports of the Wash- 
ington Government, which include these 
statistics. I am surprised at Gentlemen 
who have spoken this evening showing 
such a deplorable ignorance on this 
great subject—ignorance with regard 
to documents published by Foreign 
Governments on the subject of labour, 
and in the interests of the trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures of the United 
States. On one occasion, when I had 
the privilege, as I may call it, of having 
been summoned to give evidence before 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, 
having brought with me to support my 
evidence some publications of the Sta- 
tistical Bureau of the United States, I 
was very much surprised to see the 
complete ignorance on the part of Mem- 
bers of the Commission with regard to 
those publications. I was last year also 
a witness before the Select Committee 
of this House which inquired into the 
Irish Industries, before which it was 
necessary to produce some of these pub- 
lications, and on that Committee, with 
tle exception of a Gentleman not now in 
this House, who represented Dublin 
City, I did not find any Members con- 
versant with the extent to which statis- 
tical information is supplied by the 
United States Government. So far, Sir, 
as I have been able to follow the debate 
of this evening—and I have done so very 
closely—I have not perceived that any 
hon. Member is aware of the fact 
that the Federal Government publishes 
these statistics, not only of the United 
States, but for foreign countries also. 
The hon. Member has, in my opinion, 
introduced one of the most import- 
ant subjects that have come before 
this House for a long time, and he has, 
in the course of his remarks, referred to 
the statistics of the States of Illinois and 
Massachusetts. I must say that I was 
very glad to observe the spirit in which 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton was received by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
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Board of Trade; and certainly I was 
surprised at the unwarranted and un- 
warrantable attack made on the right 
hon. Gentleman by the hon. Member 
who preceded me ; because it must be in 
the experience of Members who have 
sat in this House for a number of years 
that, whenever the right hon. Gentleman 
dealt with complicated questions of this 
kind, he showed, as he has done 
this evening, a thorough grasp of the 
subject. I think there are very few 
branches of this question of which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not show that 
he had a full and thorough appreciation. 
Sir, I think the House will make a very 
great mistake if it accepts the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Front Opposition Bench. I 
should not have ventured to stand up in 
this Committee, after what has been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della), were it not that I think it ne- 
cessary to impress upon him the vital 
necessity of having, in any statistics 
which he may give us, information as to 
the labour statistics of foreign countries. 
That is a point which I think has not 
been touched upon by other speakers in 
the course of this debate; and if the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton is accepted in its present form, 
it does not bind the Department to fur- 
nish that information, because it does 
not include the words ‘foreign coun- 
tries.’ Well, Sir, I would inelude fo- 
reign countries and the Colonies, This 
question of labour statistics is really not 
a labouring-man’s question alone; it is 
a question which concerns the whole 
community. It is a question which im- 
mediately concerns the constituency of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, which 
is a great manufacturing constituency, 
and it also indirectly concerns the con- 
stituency which I have the honour to 
represent (Cork County, East), which is 
not one of the manufacturing constitu- 
encies in Ireland; and were it not for 
that I should not have intervened in this 
debate, which, up to the present time, 
has been sustained by English Members 
only. We all know —it is a matter 
which has lately been brought very un- 
pleasantly under our notice—that manu- 
factures and trade in this country have 
come down to a very low point. It has 
been rushing to aclimax for a very long 
time past—I may almost say it has 
reached its climax already, because I do 
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not see how it can go any lower without 
some accession to the forces which have 
brought it about, which at present are not 
discernible. Owing to the great depres- 
sion of trade, there has, of course, Sea 
a fall in the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce, which is necessarily concerned. 
This question has been already very 
forcibly brought under the notice of the 
House, and I think we should continue 
to give it our most serious consideration. 
We have at the present moment, by the 
grace of the new Government, a Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade. 
Now, Sir, I imagine that the work of 
that Commission would only be half 
done if it did not, by some means or 
other, endeavour to ascertain what is 
the cause of depression in several 
branches of English trade at home, and 
come to a conclusion as to what is ope- 
rating against English trade and manu- 
factures. The question of wages and the 
state of trade in countries which are 
competing with Great Britain in foreign 
markets, and closing our factories at 
home, I need not say is one of the very 
greatest importance. I think we should 
not be asked to come to conclusions upon 
one-sided evidence. If we are asked, 
as I expect we may possibly be asked, 
to decide what is wrong with the English 
manufacturing trades, and how that 
wrong state of affairs is to be remedied, 
we cannot do that without sufficient 
data as to the state of wages and the 
state of the markets of ditferent coun- 
tries; and, therefore, Sir, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, who has so will- 
ingly promised this information, that 
he will include in the Returns to be 
made information in reference, not alone 
to Great Britain and the Colonies, but 
to Germany, France, Belgium, and the 
United States. Of course, I include the 
Colonies already suggested ; and I think, 
if we have information from these coun- 
tries in addition to our own, that we 
shall have sufficient data upon which we 
may be able to come to a conclusion. 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has said, 
and very properly said, that it will be 
very difficult to ascertain exactly infor- 
mation as to the state of labour in dif- 
ferent countries and in different markets. 
I perfectly agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman in that opinion; but, Sir, 
the information is so vitally important 
to this country that we should not be de- 
barred from seeking for it because it may 
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be difficult to obtain. Then, Sir, I would 
press on the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman that, in getting information 
from foreign countries, it should be re- 
membered by his agents that the times 
of commercial prosperity and depression 
are not always coincident in different 
countries, and, therefore, that the state 
of the labour market and the rate of 
wages paid vary. I think, also, that 
we should have information as to the 
hours of labour, the cost of living, and 
whether the labourers are paid by day 
or piece work, as well as upon other 
points bearing upon the subject. With 
regard to the means of obtaining this 
information, it has been suggested that 
it should be got together by the Board 
of Trade, and by the Consuls through 
the Foreign Office. When the informa- 
tion has been obtained through these 
Departments, I think it will be very 
easy for the right hon. Gentleman to 
put it into a shape that will be conve- 
nient as a rade mecum to all those who 
want information on this subject. In 
conclusion, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to be good enough to say 
that he will try to ascertain these data 
as to labour in foreign countries, as well 
as in Great Britain and the Colonies. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to un- 
dertake the very great responsibility of 
providing statistics, although I believe 
many hon. Gentlemen are not satisfied 
with the statistics they propose to give, 
I shall not put the House to the trouble 
of a division upon my Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have distinctly 
stated that we intend to utilize the mem- 
bers of the Consular Service in order to 
obtain statistics of the labour market 
abroad. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
immediate steps should be taken to ensure in 
this Country the full and accurate collection and 
publication of Labour Statistics. 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Cotone, NOLAN: I beg to move the 
appointment of a Committee— 


“ To inquire into the terms of occupation and 
the compensation for improvements possessed 
by the occupiers of town houses and holdings in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 
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The object I have in view is the collec- 
tion of information upon which useful 
legislation can be based. The House 
will remember that I introduced a Bill 
on this subject some time ago, and which 
was only rejected by eight votes, and 
when I moved for a Committee in the 
last Parliament my Motion was only re- 
jected by one vote. The Government on 
that occasion then said that they did not 
like to give me a Committee solely for 
Ireland on a subject which was equally 
interesting to Great Britain. I think, 
however, that that difficulty has now 
been overcome, for the House will re- 
member that when my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Mayo (Mr. Crilly) 
moved his Bill upon the subject, the 
other day, the whole Liberal Party rose as 
one man and agreed to the principle, and 
then the Government consented to the 
appuintment of a Committee to inquire 
into the whole matter as regards both 
Great Britain and Ireland. I expect, 
therefore, to receive support for this Mo- 
tion not only from below the Gangway 
on the Liberal side, but from the whole 
Liberal Party. As to the subject itself 
its importance cannot be exaggerated, 
and it can hardly be realized by people 
who are not familiar with the matter, 
how different we are circumstanced in 
respect of this question to people in Con- 
tinental countries. If hon. Members 
read the Blue Books they will find 
ample information on the whole sub- 
ject. They will find that in most Con- 
tinental couatries people live in freehold 
houses—certainly in Germany and Italy. 
The same principle*prevails to a great 
extent also in France, and although 
there it is not universal it will be seen 
that we are in quite an exceptional posi- 
tion, and I contend that an inquiry into 
the subject is not only a matter of 
expediency, but of justice. That is to 
say, that when a tenant has improved 
his house he is entitled to compensation 
in respect to such improvements at the 
end of his tenancy. I therefore beg to 
move for the Committee, which I think 
will be very valuable to occupiers and 
tenants of houses in towns, and will 
not, I think, be detrimental to the pro- 
prietors. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a Select Committee be appointed, ‘ to 
inquire into the terms of occupation and the 
compensation for improvements possessed by 
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the occupiers of town houses and holdings in 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ ’’— (Colonel Nolan.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Curtpers): The Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is certainly in accord- 
ance with the promise which was made 
by the Prime Minister on the Motion 
that a Bill on the subject should be read 
a second time. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister said that the 
Government would agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. The Government 
are prepared to adhere to that promise, 
and, therefore, they will support this 
Motion. I have only to say that it must 
be understood that the inquiry by the 
Committee must not travel beyond the 
precise terms of the Reference, and that 
it will be no part of the Committee’s duty 
to consider the subject of leasehold en- 
franchisement, which was spoken of on 
the Bill referred to, but which is not in- 
cluded in the Reference to this Com- 
mittee. That subject will have to be 
dealt with in a specific manner, and, 
therefore, in assenting to the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, the Govern- 
ment only intend to assent to the pre- 
cise matters which are mentioned in the 
Motion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: It is 
very evident that the House is deter- 
mined to obtain a great deal of informa- 
tion on a vast variety of subjects; but 
if we go on appointing Committees as 
rapidly as we have done during the last 
few days there will soon be very few 
Members left who are not serving on 
one Committee or another, and what 
will become of the Grand Committees, 
when the time arrives for them to be ap- 
— I cannot say. What has fallen 
rom the right hon. Gentleman is not 
quite clear. This is a Motion— 

“To inquire into the terms of occupation and 
the compensation for improvements possessed 
by the occupiers of town houses and holdings in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” 
which is clearly understood to mean one 
particular thing, but is not to be under- 
stood to be some other thing which will 
clearly come within the words of the 
Reference, and if they are allowed to 
stand as they are I do not see how the 
Committee or the Government can pre- 
vent the question of leasehold enfran- 
chisement being inquired into. Whe- 
ther it is right or whether it is wrong 
that leasehold enfranchisement should 
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be inquired into—if these are the terms 
upon which a Committee is to be granted, 
I think that the Government will find 
themselves in a difficulty if they are to 
stick to what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said. Then, what I want to know is 
who is to limit the scope of the inquiry ? 
I think the right hon. Gentleman should 
give us some assurance that some Mem- 
ber of the Government will be put on 
the Committee to guide it into, and 
confine it to, those channels which the 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded to. 
Therefore, I hope that there will be 
some more discussion than has taken 
ae and that there will be some Mem- 

er of the Government—the Home Se- 
cretary himself, or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who would, perhaps, be the 
most suitable Member—placed upon the 
Committee. But, at any rate, I think 
the matter should have some further 
consideration by the Government before 
the Committee is granted. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Wim Harcourt): I 
think it is only fair that the Govern- 
ment should be prepared to place upon 
this Committee a Teahen of the Go- 
vernment who will influence, as far as 
he can properly do so, the course of the 
inquiries. So far I can give the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) the assurance he asks for. I agree 
very much with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, also, that we are granting our Com- 
mittees too fast. We are only at the 
commencement of the Session, and if we 
go on at this rate we shall not have any 
Members left. If, however, there is a 
limited number of Members in the 
House there is another body which is 
still more limited in numbers, and that 
is the Government. It may be, there- 
fore, that if we attempt to put a Mem- 
ber of the Government on all of those 
Committees the Members of the Go- 
vernment will be exhausted first. In 
regard to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, I think that this Refer- 
ence is mainly a Reference dealing with 
compensation for improvements, and 
je is the subject which will be dealt 
with. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not answered the question which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
raised. The point of the debate the other 
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day was this—that the tenants of town 
houses in Ireland should have the same 
advantages as the tenants of land, and 
should receive compensation for their 
improvements. Now, the essence of the 
leasehold system under which many 
houses in English towns are held is that 
there shall be no compensation for im- 
—- because the land was let on 

uilding leases, and the tenant is sup- 
posed to receive all the advantages ne- 
cessary in the low rent which he paid. 
Such being the case, it is hardly fair to 
refer the question of tenancies in towns 
to a Committee which will consider com- 
pensation for improvements, but not the 
relation between building lessees and 
ground landlords. That appears to me 
to be like the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. I cannot see that what 
has been said by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) 
is in accord with what has fallen from 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Childers), and 
I hope, therefore, that we shall have 
some further explanation. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, the 
terms of the Reference were not clear. 
He understood that the occupation of 
town holdings was meant; but, to an 
ordinary mind, the occupation of ‘‘ town 
holdings” meant something more than 
“town houses and appurtenances.” 

Mr. CHILDERS: WhatI said was, 
that under this Reference it would not 
be possible for the Committee to exa- 
mine such a proposal as the compulsory 
conversion of leaseholds into freeholds 
against the wish of the landlord. The 
Committee will not be able to enter into 
that matter. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: I am sorry I cannot 
quite follow the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation. I understand him to say 
that the Committee would not be able to 
examine into the question of the proper 
amount of compensation a tenant should 
be able to get from his landlord for his 
improvements. | Mr. Currpers: I said 
nothing of the sort.] Well, it appears 
to me to be impossible to fix what 
amount of compensation a tenant should 
be entitled to unless you examine into 
the actual terms of the tenancy. I must 
say that this Reference is drawn in the 
very widest terms. There is nothing in 
it which will not allow the Committee to 
consider anything, and I think that in 
granting this Committee we should see 
that we are not creating new precedents 
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of a dangerous character. It is impos- 
sible to forget that this Committee was 
brought about by a Bill which contained 
one of the widest clauses ever brought 
before this House; and here we have a 
Reference to a Committee without any 
restriction whatever of the language of 
that measure. It really appears to me 
that this matter is to be thrown down to 
a Committee to be worried on a fore- 
gone conclusion, and I think that in 
this matter the Government is not act- 
ing fairly to the House. There was no 
Member of the Government who spoke 
on the Bill the other day, including the 
Prime Minister, who did not magnify 
the principles of it, and none of them 
expressed, except in the widest terms, 
the extent to which it would go. I do 
think that if the Government intend to 
grant the Committee they should have 
taken the matter up themselves, and 
that they should have made themselves 
responsible to the House and the coun- 
try for it. I make nocomplaint against 
the hon. and gallant Member who has 
moved the Resolution. The subject is 
his own, and he has always treated it in 
a mild and business-like manner. I have 
been surprised, however, that such dan- 
gerous principles should come from so 
mild an hon. Gentleman. The mild- 
ness of the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
language has had its advantages as far 
as he is concerned; but, at the same 
time, I do think that it is the duty of 
the Government to pay a little more 
regard to that poor and almost forgotten 
science called political economy, and the 
interests of the country, than they have 
on this occasion. ° 

Mr. SEXTON: The Governmeat, 
after considerable consideration, have 
entered into a deliberate arrangement 
on this subject; and it appears to me 
that the speech of the hon. Member who 
has just sat down (Mr. Magniac) would 
have been more relevant if he had de- 
livered it last Wednesday. I do not 
know, however, that it is the duty of an 
hon. Member, when the Government has 
entered into a solemn arrangement, to 
come down to this House and try to get 
them to upset it. If only the mind of 
the hon. Member, with his antique ideas 
of political economy, were consulted, 
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submit respectfully that unless these 
two questions are left in the terms of 
Reference—namely, the terms of occu- 
pation and compensation for improve- 
ments, there will be nothing left to in- 
quire into. They are the essential ele- 
ments. Take them away and there is 
nothing left; and I, therefore, appeal 
to the Government to carry out their 
previous undertaking. 


Motion agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Jr. 
Labouchere,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 3rd March, 1886. 


MINUTES.]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [March 1] reported. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Borough Funds* [122]; Drowned Persons 
(Discovery and Interment) * [123]; Parlia- 
mentary Franchise® [124]; Copyright (Works 
of Fine Art) * [125]; Actions for Debt (Li- 
mitation) * [126]; Conveyancing (Scotland) 
Act, 1874, Amendment * [127]. 

Second Reading — Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment [10]; Unclaimed Deposits [77] ; 
Coal Mines Regulation Act (1872) Amend- 
ment [108]; Coal Mines [92]. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[{Bi.t 10.] 

(Mr. Mayne, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. William 
O’Brien, Mr. Sexton, Mr Sheehy.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MAYNE, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it did not contain anything which 


' could, in common fairness, be described 


as of a really contentious character. It 
was drawn to meet and overcome certain 
difficulties, chiefly technical, that had de- 
veloped themselves in the working of the 


there would probably be no Committees | Labourers’ (Ireland) Act of 1883, which 
at all. I amsure that the Government | Act, although passed in that year, might 
will arrange the composition of the Com- | be said to have only come into practical 
mittee so that nothing very revolutionary | operation since the passing of the 
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amending Act of 1885. The Act of 
1883 was really a great measure—great 
in the principles that it established, and 
great in the concessions which it made 
in the interests of the Irish agricultural 
labourers; but, however, like many 
other great measures which proceeded 
largely upon new lines, small points 
were apparently omitted from it, which 
might appear insignificant, but which, 
in the hands of ingenuous persons, had 
proved very serious bars to the proper 
working of the measure. The very first 
operative section of the Act of 1883 
enacted that a representation signed by 
12 ratepayers of a sanitary district 
might be presented to a sanitary autho- 
rity, which authority was the Board of 
Guardians; and if the representation 
alleged a sanitary defect in the district, 
it should be accompanied by a certificate 
or a report from the sanitary officer of 
the district upon that representation. It 
was then competent to the Guardians to 
take steps to have a scheme adopted by 
themselves and approved by the Local 
Government Board; but the Act failed 
altogether to make it the duty of the 
sanitary officor to give such certificate, or 
make a report; and, accordingly, they 
were face to face with this difficulty in 
certain Unions in Ireland, that, unfortu- 
nately, there were certain Boards of 
Guardians, the majority of whose mem- 
bers were hostile to the operation of the 
Act, and the sanitary officer taking his 
cue from what he saw to be the feeling 
of the majority of his Board, neglected, 
more or less wilfully, to make any report 
whatever ; and in that way the repre- 
sentation made by the 12 ratepayers 
was strangled at the outset, the House 
would therefore see that thus an official 
had the power of preventing the opera- 
tion of the Act altogether in the dis- 
trict to which he was attached. Now, 
they: proposed, in this amending Bill, to 
meet that difficulty by enacting that the 
representation signed by the 12 rate- 
payers, should be presented to the Board 
of Guardians either with, or without, a 
report from the sanitary officer; that it 
would then become the duty of the Board 
to require their officer to inspect the 
district, and report to them as to the 
necessity for the proposed improvement 
scheme as suggested by the ratepayers. 
The Bill further proposed that in case 
the sanitary officer’s report should be 
unfavourable to the proposed improve- 
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ment scheme, an appeal should lie from 
the 12 ratepayers who had signed the 
original representation, or from any 
other 12 ratepayers in the district, to 
the Local Government Board, who, on 
having this appeal lodged with them, 
should send a Sanitary Inspector of 
their own to inspect the district, and 
report to them as to the necessity for 
the proposed improvement scheme. In 
case the Inspector reported in favour of 
the scheme, the Bill provided that his 
report should take the place of the un- 
favourable report of the local sanitary 
officer; and that, with this exception, 
the proceeding should go on as if no 
hitch whatever had occurred. He 
thought the House would consider that 
that was a reasonable way to meet what 
was a very real and substantial grievance. 
Another portion of the Bill which might 
be considered contentious was that por- 
tion in which they wished, under the 
Act of 1883, to give the Local Govern- 
ment Board power to amend Provisional 
Orders already made. The necessity 
for this had arisen in this way— When 
the Act of 1883 was passed, and before 
its few shortcomings became known, 
many Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
and in some Unions where the operation 
of the Act was very urgently needed, 
rushed at once into the preparation of 
schemes, and had them approved by 
the Local Government Board in the 
regular way authorized by the Act. 
When the proceedings were brought so 
far, they found that the areas of charge- 
ability were so circumscribed, that the 
serious cost of the improvement schemes 
would prove such heavy burdens on the 
ratepayers of these small areas, that 
they preferred letting the schemes stand 
in abeyance, and taking their chance of 
relieffrom the Legislature. In that way, 
there were some excellent schemes fully 
matured, ready to be put into operation 
to-morrow in certain parts of Ireland, if 
the area of chargeability could be so 
extended as to make the necessary rating 
more oppressive. They now proposed, 
by means of the Bill, to meet that diffi- 
culty, by giving the Local Government 
Board powers, which they might exer- 
cise within one year, and within one 
year only, from the passing of the Bill, 
to alter the area of chargeability in 
such way as they might deem desirable. 
He did not think any hon. Member 
would question the advisability of that 
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which was probably the only way of 
getting over a difficulty that must be 
overcome, because the present arrange- 
ments involved an absolute breakdown 
of the Act. There was another portion 
of the Bill which some hon. Members 
might consider contentious. He was very 
sorry for the necessity of having to notice 
it, but it had become absolutely neces- 
sary. It was found that in some Unions, 
after the question of these improvement 
schemes and the erection of labourers’ 
cottages had been fought out in every 
fashion that was legitimate at the Poor 
Law Boards and elsewhere, when the 
question was finally decided in favour 
of the adoption of the scheme, then an 
effectual bar was put to the further pro- 
gress of it by the owners of the local 
quarries in the districts affected by the 
scheme refusing to allow their quarries 
to be used for the obtaining of stone or 
sand, or the other necessary material. 
The Board of Guardians, finding that 
the cartage of such materials from long 
distances greatly increased the cost of 
erecting cottages, dropped their schemes 
rather than they would burden the con- 
struction of the cottages with such an 
enormous expense; and, in that way, 
schemes which had been approved by 
the Local Government Board were stand- 
ing still, awaiting help from the Legis- 
lature to meet that difficulty. In order 
to provide that help the promoters of 
the Bill had copied into it, almost ver- 
batim, the sections of the Grand Jury 
Acts which enabled road contractors to 
enter quarries in the district in which 
their contract lay, and to draw there- 
from the materials necessary for its 
execution, subject, of course, to reason- 
able restrictions, which hon. Members 
would find were also included in this 
measure. The only other point upon 
which he thought hon. Members would 
be disposed to raise any question, was 
the proposition that, before a labourer’s 
cottage was ready for occupation, the 
Board of Guardians should be em- 
powered to permit the labourer to occupy 
the half-acre of land intended to be at- 
tached to the cottage. At present, the 
expectant tenant had to wait until the 
cottage was completed, and meanwhile 
the ground lay waste, supplying seeds of 
weeds for the whole townland. The only 
other provisions of the Bill were techni- 
cal alterations, which might be more con- 
veniently explained in Committee. He 
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thought the House would agree with 
him, in repeating what he had before 
observed—that the measure contained 
nothing that was seriously contentious, 
and that it was a reasonable and mode- 
rate attempt to meet the difficulties 
which, though apparently small in 
themselves, had proved very serious, 
and which must be met, if the Act 
of 1883 was to be the success which 
the Legislature intended it to be. He 
appealed with strong confidence to that 
new House, that they would complete 
the work of the late Parliament by pass- 
ing this measure, and thus securing that 
in no part of Ireland should any unfor- 
tunate man, whose labour was necessary 
to the soil, be any longer condemned to 
dwell in a miserable hovel, in which 
his own life was shortened, and, pro- 
bably, the health of his wife and family 
sacrificed. In conclusion, he begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. Mayne.) 


Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey): The hon 
Member who has moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill has described very 
clearly the matters which the Bill em- 
bodies. He, no doubt, was fully justified 
in speaking of the Act of 1883 as a 
measure proceeding on new lines, and 
involving very important principles. I 
find great difficulty, however, in dis- 
covering what are the principles, or 
what is the principle, underlying this 
measure, and the hon. Member probably 
will not contend that it is animated by 
any very important leading principles. 
On the contrary, the Bill is rather in- 
tended to cover a number of individual 
instances in which the Acts of 1883 and 
1885 have been found to work less 
effectually than the framers intended. 
I do, however, find two approaches to 
general principles in the Bill. The first 
is, no doubt, to give a quickening im- 
pulse to the Acts of 1883 and 1885 by 
relaxing the checks which Parliament 
imposed on the proceedings of the sani- 
tary authorities; next, by relieving the 
sanitary authorities from local and Im- 
perial taxation on the land acquired by 
them under the Act—that, I am sure, 
hon. Members will see is a very im- 
portant relaxation—and, lastly, by ex- 
tending the area of chargeability. The 
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second approach to a general principle 
is that the Bill gives new compulsory 
powers of taking land, which at present 
can only be taken by consent of the 
owner, as well as digging for gravel and 
stone, in cases where at present they 
can only be taken by the Grand Jury. 
The Bill goes even further in the same 
direction, by giving absolutely new 
powers to take these against the will of 
the owner. These are remarks, from a 
general point of view, to which the Bill 
is open. I would point out to the hon. 
Member that a Select Committee sat 
upon the Act of 1883 in the summer and 
autumn of 1884, and that this Commit- 
tee, having heard a great number of 
experts of great competence and in- 
fluence, did not recommend the pro- 
posals which he has embodied in his 
Bill. That, of course, would not be a 
conclusive objection to the Bill or any 
of its clauses; but it is a primd facte 
reason for exercising considerable vigi- 
lance in scrutinizing the proposals now 
before us. Apart from the discussion of 
the details of the proposal to give 
greater facilities to carry out the Acts 
already passed—about those details I 
will say a word presently—I would wish 
to point out to the House that the work- 
ing of the Act, so far from showing that 
there are undue obstacles and impedi- 
ments interposed to impede the acquisi- 
tion of land, shows that the processes 
that the Acts contemplate have been 
extremely rapid and successful, and 
some timid persons may think that they 
have been so rapid as almost to be 
alarming. I would like to describe very 
briefly what have been the proceedings 
under the Act of 1883, which the hon. 
Member has rather disparaged. The 
number of Unions which made applica- 
tions under the Act of 1883 was 70; the 
number of schemes proposed, 734; the 
number of houses, 6,837; and the esti- 
mated cost of the schemes, as submitted, 
£635,716. Now, we will come to the 
schemes sanctioned under the Act. The 
number of schemes sanctioned was 462 ; 
the number of houses contained in those 
schemes, 3,401; the estimated cost, 
£356,120; and the loans actually 
sanctioned, £220,000, and the residue 
of the loans were now pending. The 
reason, as may be justly asked by 
hon. Members, why there is so wide a 
difference between the schemes proposed 
and the schemes actually sanctioned, I 
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believe may be summarized as being 
threefold. First, the withdrawal of the 
scheme by the Guardians, in consequence 
of adverse reports by the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board ; secondly, 
the refusal of the schemes by the Local 
Government Board for discretionary 
reasons; and, lastly, no doubt, the 
general expectation that the legislation 
of 1883 would be amended—these three 
considerations explain the withdrawals. 
Let us now go to the working of the 
Act of 1885. The Returns of the new 
schemes under that Act present the 
following figures: — The number of 
Unions that put the Act in force is 84; 
the number of schemes is not given, 
but the number sanctioned is given at 
554; but it is estimated that the actual 
number will be probably between 600 
and 700; the number of houses, 9,035 ; 
and the estimated cost, £847,211. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are these in addition 
to the former figures of 1883 ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Yes; I un- 
derstand that is so. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Down to what 
date ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: They come 
down to a couple of months ago, and 
they are in addition to the schemes 
under the Act of 1888. There is, there- 
fore, no ground for alleging that the 
working of the Acts of 1883 and 1885 
has been very tardy, or backward. Next, 
as justifying my position that we must 
move with the greatest circumspection, 
I would point out the very important 
fact as to the rents, that the rents 
charged for these cottages, so far as 
built, vary from 8d. to 1s. per week; and 
in one Union only—I believe near Dub- 
lin—the rent amounts to ls. 6d. a-week. 
Manifestly, these rents are not sufficient 
to pay off the interest and sinking fund 
of the capital sums borrowed, and the 
loss which will arise must fall either 
upon the Union, or on the Treasury, 
should the Union unfortunately become 
insolvent. In many Unions the rates, 
as hon. Members must know, are already 
as high as can well be paid, and many 
ratepayers in the poorer districts are 
themselves as much in need of help as 
those for whose benefit the Act is passed, 
and to whom help was given. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is 
that, for the present, at all events, we 
must exercise great caution in relaxing 
the checks which Parliament in 1883 and 
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1885 imposed, and we must scrutinize 
the hon. Member’s proposals with some 
degree of vigilance. For example, 
Clause 9 is one of very great importance; 
it is a very great extension of the prin- 
ciples which Parliament sanctioned in 
the two previous Bills. I am not, at 
present, however, going to discuss that 
clause. I have very little objection to 
the spirit and purpose of it ; on the con- 
trary, I think it is very likely that legis- 
lation in the future, not in Ireland only, 
but in Great Britain, will move more and 
more in that direction. Clause 11 raises 
a principle which I am afraid I cannot 
very willingly assent to. The principle 
of allowing Boards of Guardians to 
meddle with the payment of the Grand 
Jury cess, and still more to meddle with 
an Imperial tax, is one which I do not 
believe that the hon. Member will be 
able very readily to persuade the House 
to sanction. The clause on which the 
hon. Member himself lays most stress 
is the 8th—that for extending the 
area of charge. That clause will have 
a very serious effect upon mortgages 
already entered into. If we extended 
the area of charge, the term of every 
mortgage that has been drawn will 
have to be amended, and the mort- 
gages reconstructed. That is not, per- 
haps, a very formidable objection ; but 
it is a point that the hon. Member will 
have to consider. In relation to the 
same clause, I will remind the hon. 
Member that, under the Act of 1883, 
Boards of Guardians proposed the area 
of charge and the Local Government 
Board determined it; but, under the 
Amending Act of 1885, the Boards of 
Guardians fix the area of charge, and in 
most of the schemes already made, as I 
am informed, an area of charge less than 
the whole Union has been deliberately 
selected. It will be, therefore, I submit, 
manifestly unjust to re-open the question 
now, and not to give any locus standi to 
the outside ratepayers who may wish to 
oppose the change. It may well have 
happened that such ratepayers abstained 
from opposing the schemes because the 
charge waslimited toacertain area. How- 
ever, those, and other points, no doubt, 
can be dealt with in Committee, if the 
Bill should ever reach that stage. My 
general conclusion upon the Bill is that, 
at the present time, it can scarcely be 
said to be urgently called for; particu- 
larly at a time when Boards of Guar- 
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dians ought to try, and ought to be 
urged by the Legislature to try, rather 
to contract their obligations and expen- 
diture than to commit themselves to 
wider obligations. It is not, I think, 
necessary—not absolutely necessary— 
for carrying out the intentions of Parlia- 
ment; because I think I have shown, by 
figures, that those intentions are already 
being carried out in a very tolerably 
satisfactory manner; and, thirdly, I will 
remark that the reasonableness of all 
the proposed amendments of the Acts is 
not quite apparent. They will require 
a great deal of consideration. The up- 
shot of what I have to say is that, while 
the Government will not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, we are not 
prepared to promise any facilities for its 
further discussion, and we do not pledge 
ourselves to support all the clauses which 
the hon. Member has included in his 
measure. 

Mr. SHEEHY said, he was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, did not intend to oppose the 
Motion for the second reading ; but he 
regretted to hear him say that he could 
not give facilities for the further pro- 
gress of the Bill on ascertaining more of 
the facts relating to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had indicated that some of 
the clauses of the Bill were somewhat 
contentious; but, if they were more 
closely inquired into, they would be 
found to contain very little about which 
there would be any contention. In fact, 
he (Mr. Sheehy) thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman would find that the Acts 
of 1883 and 1885 had not worked so 
satisfactorily as he supposed, and that 
the numerous small amendments pro- 
vided for by this measure were abso- 
lutely necessary to bring them into 
general operation and make them work 
smoothly. The promoters of the pre- 
sent Bill did not desire to introduce any 
new principle which would give rise to 
a difference of opinion between Parties 
in the House. All they wished to pro- 
vide was that the Acts of 1883 and 1885 
should not be open to obstructions to 
which they were at present exposed at 
the hands of the enemies of the Acts, 
and which they had placed in the way of 
the poor people in Ireland, for whose 
benefit the Acts were intended. There 
were two sources from which those ob- 
structions came. One of the obstructions 
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they were exposed to arose from the 
landlord class, who were the ex officio 
members of the Boards of Poor Law 
Guardians. [ Cries of “No,no!”}] He 
could assure the House that it was so, 
and that, if not for the obstruction of 
these gentlemen, there would be much 
less necessity for any Bill of this kind, 
neither would he and other hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland be there in their places 
to say so. The other cause of obstruc- 
tion was the delay of officials and the 
obstacles put in the way of Unions by 
the Local Government Board. The ob- 
struction of ex officio Guardians was not 
apparent in all Unions, because, in 
some Unions, the elected members had 
a preponderance of power ; but in some 
of the Western Unions of Connaught, the 
ex officio members still ruled the roast, 
and, as a consequence, they endeavoured 
to postpone and procrastinate the work- 
ing of the Acts, the result being that, 
while they were fully in operation in 
Munster, and to a large extent in opera- 
tion in Leinster, they were practically « 
dead letter in Connaught. ‘The ez officio 
members, in short, had obstructed the 
Acts wherever they had the power to do 
so. When the Act of 1883 was intro- 
duced, the labourers of Ireland looked 
anxiously and hopefully to its results. 
It was found, however, that that Act 
was practically unworkable, and the 
labourers had to wait until the Act was 
amended, in 1885, before they got any 
benefits from it. Even under the latter 
Act very little had been done. Though 
a great many schemes were proposed 
and sanctioned under the two Acts, still 
very few houses were built, while the 
schemes still remained in abeyance. 
There were hundreds of half-acre plots 
through the country belonging to the 
Guardians which were now waste, and 
which might be given to the labourers, 
pending the building of the houses. So 
far with the poor Irish labourer it was 
hope deferred. The labourers were still 
waiting and waiting, and hoping and 
hoping; but, up to the present time, 
their condition had not been materially 
improved, because of the defects in the 
Acts, and the obstruction to which he 
had referred. Apart altogether from 
the opposition of the landlords in Unions 
where they were sufficiently powerful to 
put obstacles in the way, a great deal of 
delay was caused by the circumlocution 
of the Local Government Board. In 
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many cases Unions had agreed to 
schemes, after bestowing great care 
and labour on them, as far back as 
last December; but they were not yet 
sanctioned, because the Inspector of the 
Local Government Board had not come 
down to make the requisite inquiries and 
report. The most important clause of 
the Bill, in his opinion, was that which 
enabled the Boards of Guardians to let 
the half-acre plot to the labourer while 
his house was being built for him. That 
would give work to the labourers, at the 
present moment, in fencing the plots ; 
and it would enable the labourer, for 
whom the plot was intended, to till the 
ground. He was very glad that the 
Government had consented to the second 
reading of the Bill; and he hoped that 
when it was taken in Committee, the 
Government would see that the measure 
was more urgently called for than the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland imagined, 
and that there was no ground for the 
apprehensions he entertained in regard 
to certain of the clauses. He thought it 
would be found that the contentions re- 
ferred to were not essential, and were 
only philosophical contentions. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, that as an 
Ulster Member, who had had frequent 
opportunities of studying the Labourers’ 
Question in Ireland, he thought he did 
not require to make any apology to the 
House for prolonging the discussion on 
this subject. Indeed, he thought hon. 
Members sitting on both sides would be 
glad of hearing a full and thorough 
discussion on the question, in view of 
the larger question of the sume kind 
which they would soon have to deal 
with in England. With regard to the 
Bill before the House, he did not pro- 
pose to enter into some of its details ; 
but, speaking for himself—and, he 
thought, he might also savy for hon. 
Members of the loyal North of Treland 
Party who sat near him—he might say 
that they were prepared to support any 
clauses in the Bill which would have 
the effect of giving increased facilities 
to the labourers of Ireland to take ad- 
vantage of, and secure the benefits of, 
the Acts of 1883 and 1885. But he 
thought that the Bill before the House 
was not, by any means, a satisfactory or 
complete measure, and that what they 
required was, that a Bill of this cha- 
racter should be based on a full inquiry 
into the whole operation-of the La- 
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bourers’ Acts. For his own part, he 
considered that when those Acts were 
amended, they ought to be amended in 
a thorough manner, and their provisions 
ought to be extended so as to include 
classes of the community in Ireland 
who, at present, were excluded from the 
benefits of such legislation, such as 
fishermen, who spent a great deal of 
their time on shore, and also weavers 
and other deserving classes of the 
labouring population, of whom much 
the same thing might be said. In the 
course of his canvass at the time of the 
General Election, he had had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the opinion of all 
classes in regard to this subject, and 
more especially those of the labourers 
themselves; and he$was in a position 
to inform the House that there was a 
considerable amount of disappointment 
and discontent among labourers of all 
kinds that the Acts had not been 
brought more extensively into opera- 
tion. They considered—he would not 
say with what justice—that the Acts, 
and especially the Act of 1885, had con- 
ferred certain legal rights on them to 
acquire a cottage and half-an-acre of 
land at a certain rent, and that the 
Poor Law Guardians were preventing 
them acquiring the advantages thus 
giventothem. Itappearedtohim thatthe 
Acts were working in two very different 
ways in two different parts of Ireland. 
In some districts, and chiefly, if not 
entirely, the Northern districts—the 
more prosperous parts of Ireland— 
where the Poor Law Guardians con- 
sisted chiefly of farmers who occupied 
farms of moderate size, they looked on 
these Acts in a very different light 
from that in which they regarded the 
Land Act. He thought that Parlia- 
ment, having passed these Acts—and 
their justice and necessity had been ad- 
mitted by both sides—it was only right 
that the Acts should be really utilized. 
He therefore cordially agreed with the 
promoters of the present Ball that some 
change should be made, and an altera- 
tion and improvement effected in the 
administrative machinery of the Acts. 
The only question was as to how that 
should be done, and he suggested that 
some independent Government Inspector 
or Commissioner should be appointed to 
take the initiative in all these matters, 
and bring them before the Guardians, 
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out the Acts. In the North of Ireland 
the compulsion should be effectually 
applied. As to the other parts of Ire- 
land, with which hon. Members below 
the Gangway were connected, and in 
which the National League, he was 
sorry to say, held sway, the condition 
of things was different indeed. | Mr. 
Sexton: The Act works there.] In 
other parts of Ireland he found cot- 
tages were being built on a somewhat 
extensive scale. | ‘‘Hear, hear!” | Hon. 
Members cheered what he said, and no 
doubt considered that they were entitled 
to take credit for liberality in taking 
advantage of the Act. But, in their 
parts of Ireland, the chief burden of 
the rates was not borne by hon. Mem- 
bers and the class they represented. 
An hon. Memser: Who bears it?] 
on. Members who were acquainte 
with locai affairs in Ireland were, doubt- 
less, aware that when the holdings were 
rated at under £4 a-year, the whole of 
the rates were paid by the landlords. 
Now, this was the case in parts of Ire- 
land where the National League held 
its sway; and, therefore, the Poor Law 
Guardians, in putting this Act into force, 
and this burden on the rates, were 
putting no burden on themselves, or on 
the classes whom the National League 
principally represented. He ventured, 
on those grounds, to suggest that before 
any new amending Act was passed there 
should be an authoritative and search- 
ing inquiry into the whole working of 
the Acts, and that this inquiry should 
include such questions as the cost of 
the cottages, the rents charged for the 
same, and the burdens which fell on the 
rates. In some parts of Ireland, he re- 
gretted very much to have to say, the 
Acts had been utilized for political pur- 
poses, as he had seen numerous resolu- 
tions passed by the branches of the Na- 
tional League, recommending that cot- 
tages should be built only for those 
labourers who were members of the 
League. He found also that persons 
chosen to build these cottages were 
selected from those belonging to the 
National League. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Mulholland) that these things 
should be carefully considered, and, 
moreover, that they ought to be con- 
sidered in reference to the state of Ire- 
land, and to the amount of intimida- 
tion exercised by the Society to which he 
had referred. {‘*Oh, oh!” |] He would 
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not enter further into that matter now, 
but would simply add that, for his own 
part, he was prepared to —— many 
parts of the Bill before the House, but 
there were other parts which he con- 
sidered to be very objectionable ; and, 
looking at the Bill as a whole, he must 
say that he regarded it as by far too 
incomplete a measure to be accepted as 
a final settlement of this important 
question. 

Mr. O’HEA said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had given a very valuable contribution 
to the debate, and he (Mr. O’Hea) 
thought it a very ‘happy, as well as a 
very healthy, sign to find a Member of 
the Ulster Party stating that he consi- 
dered that the legislation for the Irish 
labourers was to his mind not complete. 
When the Bill got into Committee, he 
hoped the hon. Member would have a 
full and ample opportunity of giving 
them the benefit of his large views and 
liberality of sentiment. He, for one, 
would certainly be very glad if the mea- 
sure could be extended so as to give a 
share of its benefits to the classes re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman, who 
were well worthy and deserving of atten- 
tion being shown them, more especially 
the fishermen along the coasts. When 
the Acts were originally passed they 
were intended to refer only to agricul- 
tural labuurers; but it was not too late 
to introduce fishermen and other classes 
in the present Bill. He had carefully 
followed the observations of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and, although the 
right hon. Gentleman had led the House 
to believe that the Acts had been made 
to work with expedition and despatch, 
he thought the figures the right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted recoiled on him- 
self, and showed that the Acts had been 
almost wholly inoperative, and that they 
had not, in any way, been a success. 
He had himself been professionally con- 
cerned in the working of the Act of 
1885, and he could say emphatically 
that it was a most cumbersome measure, 
full of vexatious delays and difficulties. 
Under the Act of 1883, the number of 
cottages provided for was 6,700, which 
would not represent a population of 
more than 40,000. The Act of 1885, 
again, had been only a small improve- 
ment, because the number of houses 
provided for was only some 9,000 ; and, 
putting down six as the number of the 
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occupants of each house, the entire num- 
ber benefited would not be much more 
than 50,000. The entire number, there- 
fore, was less than 100,000—a rate 
which would necessitate a labourer wait- 
ing five years before he could get any 
benefit from this legislation, and which 
showed that the operation of the Acts 
had been incomplete, and much less 
than the requirements of the people or 
the intentions of the Legislature. The 
Bill now proposed was in the direction 
of a much-needed improvement; and he 
hoped that the House would practically 
recognize the fact. It would, he was 
convinced, produce a marked and de- 
cided improvement in the condition of 
the people of Ireland; and, therefore, 
he hoped it would be passed into law, 
and so make it possible for the people, 
instead of living in hovels, to have com- 
fortable roofs over their heads. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the differences 
of opinion in politics should not prevent 
hon. Members from recognizing the 
merits of their opponents, and he gladly 
bore testimony to the character of the 
speech made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Derry (Mr. Mulhol- 
land). it was a fluent and remarkable 
speech, and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh (Major Saunder- 
son), sometimes called the Leader of his 
Party, would now have to look to his 
laurels and to deal with the fact that he 
had a powerful rival near his throne. 
However, fluency was not all that was 
requisite in order to make a successful 
Parliamentary speech; and when he 
admitted that the hon. Member for 
North Derry had made a fluent speech, 
he (Mr. Sexton) thought his praise must 
end there. It would have been desirable 
if, before he rose to speak, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made up his mind as to what 
result he meant to leave on the mind of 
the House; for, after the most careful 
study of the speech of the hon. Member, 
he (Mr. Sexton) was entirely at a loss to 
understand what was the state of the 
hon. Gentleman’s mind on the subject. 
The hon. Member complained that the 
Bill was not acomplete measure. Well, 
it was certainly not a complete measure; 
but in allowing it to remain an incom- 
plete measure his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Mayne) had a 
view to his chances of passing it through 
the House; and when the hon. Member 
for North Derry said it was incomplete, 
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he (Mr. Sexton) would have thought 
that he would have endeavoured to in- 
duce the Chief Secretary for Ireland not 
merely to assent to the second reading, 
but to reconsider the statement as 
to his giving further facilities. He 
thought the hon. Member, to be con- 
sistent, would have urged the Govern- 
ment to hasten the measure, and afford 
him the opportunity of completing it. 
But the hon. Member rode off on a side 
issue. The Ulster Tory Members, speak- 
ing generally, admitted admirable prin- 
ciples; but when you came to ask them 
to put those admirable principles into 
operation—to come in on the broad track 
of reform—they at once performed an 
operation well known in Ireland—they 
went ‘up a boreen ’—they found, at a 
critical moment, a convenient siding, 
and then disappeared from view. The 
hon. Gentleman was, in some sense, in 
sympathy with modern views; but his 
methods were rather antique, and when 
asked how to get rid of the incomplete- 
ness his only suggestion was— *‘ It 
wants thorough inquiry,” the usual con- 
venient form of shelving a disagreeable 
subject. Surely, the hon. Member could 
not forget that the question had been 
for a long time before a Committee of 
the House in 1884. He (Mr. Sexton) 
was a Member of that Committee, and 
he could assure him that the inquiry 
was very full and searching. The object 
now was to amend the Act of 1885, and 
the character of the defects of that Act 
was certainly not of such a kind as to 
necessitate another like inquiry. Was 
it a proof of the sincerity of the hon. 
Member that he would again’ postpone 
the settlement of this question for an- 
other year, leaving so many deserving 
people landless and homeless? The 
sympathy of the hon. Member appeared 
to be very great, so far as his mind was 
concerned ; but it did not appear in the 
least to agitate his heart. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that 
there were other classes besides the 
agricultural labourers who needed help 
in this matter. The fishermen of the 
coasts had suffered more, perhaps, than 
any other class from the parsimony of 
British legislation, and he thought they 
should be brought under the influence 
of some similar legislation. He (Mr. 
Sexton) himself, when the original Acts 
were in Committee, had made a similar 
proposition; and when the Member for 
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North Derry saw his way to taking any 
practical action to assist the fishermen 
he would find for him more active 
support than, perhaps, he could get 
from his hon. and gallant Friend and 
Leader the Member for North Armagh. 
Another point was this—as to the com- 
position and action of Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland. Those Boards con- 
sisted of about one-half landlords and 
magistrates, and he would ask the atten- 
tion of Irish Tory Members to this. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Mulholland) had 
urged that Poor Law Guardians in the 
North of Ireland should be compelled 
to put the Act in force. That was rather 
a strong step to take, and he (Mr. 
Sexton) did not know how the hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleagues would like it; 
but, anyhow, it would be interesting to 
know whether he and they thought that 
landlords in Ireland, acting as Poor Law 
Guardians, ought to be compelled to put 
the Act in force. If the hon. Member 
meant that, he (Mr. Sexton) quite 
agreed with him, though he would be a 
little bit surprised, for it was surely a 
little inconsistent on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Member admitted 
that in certain parts of Ireland—in the 
North—the Act had not worked, and he 
would compel the Guardians to act. Let 
the House mark the inconsistency. In 
the same breath the hon. Member com- 
plained that, in other parts of Ireland, 
where the Act did work, the National 
League used intimidation ; in fact, he 
complained of the National League 
doing what he himself urged ought to 
be done. Besides, the landlords had 
half the seats at the Boards. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND: No; not on 
the Boards of Guardians I referred to. 

Mr. SEXTON: Surely the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not be ignorant of the fact 
that the landlords held half tho seats at 
the Boards of every Union in Ireland. 
Every Union had two elements, the 
elected Guardians there sent by the rate- 
payers, and the other half was composed 
of magistrates—ex officio Guardians. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND: They are not 
always present—I mean Members who 
sit as a rule. 

Mr. SEXTON : Quite so. Of course, 
the landlords, in that regard, as in 
everything else, neglected their duty. 
Taey stayed away from the Board, ex- 
cept when there was a job to be done. 
But they possessed one-half the seats at 
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the Boards; and if they did not choose 
to attend, he was sorry to say it was not 
in his power to compel them. An- 
other absurd statement made was that 
Boards of Guardians were intimidated 
by the National League into erecting 
cottages where they ‘‘ held sway,” as the 
hon. Member expressed it, because the 
farmers paid less of the rates than in 
other parts. He took issue with the hon. 
Gentleman on that point, and contended 
that the contrary was the fact. The 
holdings in Ulster were usually small, 
and in Munster and Leinster extensive ; 
and in the latter case they were certain 
to pay a larger proportion of the rates 
than where they were small. As to the 
phrase used “Where the National 
League held sway,” it was held that the 
Irish National Party and the National 
League were synonymous. Well, all he 
could say was, that the part of Ireland 
“‘where the National League holds 
sway,” as tested by the return of Irish 
Members, was all Ireland, except three 
counties, and even in those they had 
had effected an inroad, and would 
doubtless get a further advance. On 
the whole, he must say that while the 
hon. Member appeared to have a pla- 
tonic affection for Tory Democracy, and 
was disposed to speak quite sympatheti- 
cally of the labourers, his affection did 
not seem to have advanced a bit beyond 
the platonic stage. He asked the hon. 
Member, if he really wanted to show 
that he was interested in the poor of Ire- 
land, whether, instead of contradicting 
himself in every third sentence, instead 
of saying the measure was incomplete 
and then shelving it, instead of saying 
the Guardians should be compelled to 
act, and, at the same time, blaming the 
National League for doing that, instead 
of making such speeches, the hon. Gen- 
tleman should consider how he could best 
and most effectually help to bring to a 
satisfactory settlement this important 
question? As to the Income Tax, there 
was not very much in that point, and he 
would be prepared to strike it out. He 
hoped that facilities would still be given 
by the Government for the Committee 
stage; and he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that if that were done, 
he would find a readiness on the part of 
Irish Members to accept any reasonable 
modification that might be suggested, 
and which would be justified by argu- 
ment. He would ask the attention of 
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hon. Gentlemen to a letter which he had 
received from a labourer in Ballymena 
Union, pointing out that a committee 
had there been appointed to consider the 
erection of labourers’ cottages, and one 
member of the committee resigned in 
consequence of the way in which the 
proceedings had been conducted. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Was he an ex 
officio, or an elected Guardian ? 

Mr. SEXTON: It didnot matter. If 
he was elected it was a credit to him; 
and if an ex officio he acted so honour- 
ably that he could scarcely he an Ulster 
landlord. The whole question of Local 
Government would soon be discussed 
and dealt with. This was not the time 
to deal with it, and in view of that fact 
he would stop short of a proposition to 
make the Guardians take action; for if 
they were to be compelled, the power to 
do so wonld fall to an official Bureau de- 
void of representative capacity, and he 
was not inclined to give power to such a 
body. The true way to settle this matter 
would be to make the elective system 
supreme on these Boards. Last year he 
had endeavoured to induce the Treasury 
to give the Guardians, for the purposes 
of the Labourers’ Act, the same terms 
that the late Government held out to 
tenants under the Land Act—that was, 
to give them £100 for £4 a-year. He 
was quite sure that if the Government 
would do that, the Guardiansmight then 
be compelled to take vigorous action. 
In conclusion, he would urge upon the 
House to give practical effect to the 
sympathy expressed on all sides for the 
labouring classes. 

CotoneL WARING said, that he did 
not intend to enter into this discussion 
had he not beenchallenged todo so by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) who had 
just sat down. He thought that his hon. 
Friend and brother Officer-the Member 
for North Derry (Mr. Mulholland) did, 
no doubt, owe an apology to the hon. 
Members below the Gangway for in- 
fringing their patents; but it was the 
intention of himself (Colonel Waring), 
and those who sat near him, to infringe 
a good many of the patents those hon. 
Members had hitherto exclusively looked 
upon as their own. He had been told 
that the obstruction that had been given 
to the operation of the Labourers’ Act 
was by the landlords, as represented by 
ex officio Guardians. Well, he knew a 
little about the action of the Boards of 
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Guardians in the North of Ireland, in- 
asmuch as he had been a member of one 
of them for many years, and had latterly 
been vice-chairman; and, from the 
knowledge thus gained, he could say 
that the obstruction to the operation of 
the Act of 1885 had come not from the 
ex officio Guardians, but from the elected 
Guardians. References had been made 
to the action of the Ballymena Board 
of Guardians in regard to the provision 
of labourers’ dwellings. Well, in the 
Ballymena Union the National League 
did not hold sway, and he did not think 
it ever would; but the greatest oppo- 
nents of these Acts were the elected 
Guardians, while the most vigorous sup- 
porter was Mr. Patrick, who might not 
be an Irish landlord, but was what hon. 
Members below the Gangway disliked 
still more—a highly respected officer of 
the Orange Association. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo had twitted the Irish Con- 
servative Members with having merely 
a platonic sympathy for the Irish la- 
bourers; but he (Colonel Waring) did 
not think that the sympathy of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway extended 
much farther. They talked about the 
interests of the labourers; but before 
any warm attention was paid to the 
claims of labourers they had to produce 


a piece of paper, showing that they were | 


Not | 


members of the National League. 
only did he (Colonel Waring) feel sym- 
pathy for the Irish labourers, but he 
thought that sympathy should not be 
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Waring) was desirous to promote any 
legislation which was for the interest of 
the community generally, and not of the 
one class who happened to be the present 
occupants of land. They were a very 
important class; but there were other 
classes above and below and around them 
whose interests had to be fully con- 
sidered ; and he did not think that any- 
one, except actually existing occupiers, 
had gained one atom by the recent legis- 
lation for Ireland. If he and his Col- 
leagues occasionally expressed an inten- 
tion to go a certain distance with those 
hon. Members, it was, at the same 
time, but natural that they should hesi- 
tate to go along that high road which, 
as they were told on the highest au- 
thority, led to destruction. While, 
therefore, he was ready to facilitate the 
passage of the Bill through Committee, 
and hoped the Government would give 
the requisite facilities for that purpose, 
he trusted that something might be done 
to extend the benefits of its provisions 
to classes who had not yet been reached 
by previous legislation on this subject. 
Mr. DILLON said, he thought that 
after the speech just made the discussion 
might close, for there really did not ap- 
pear to be any difference of opinion. 
There were statements made concerning 
the Labourers’ Act which he desired to 
contradict as a matter of public duty. 


| It had been alleged, for instance, that 


confined to the agricultural labourers | 
alone, but should be extended to the | 
| Members, the labourers who desired to 
put the Act in motion were desired to 
| produce their cards of membership of 


fishermen. Indeed, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were not unwilling to go so far ; 
but they did not hear of their sympathy 
being extended to the weavers. 
belonged to districts to which the sway 
of the hon. Gentlemen he referred to 
had not extended, and were, indeed, the 
most formidable opponents to its exten- 
sion; and, therefore, they were not to 
have the benefit of these Acts. 
Friend (Mr. Mulholland) had never said, 


They | 


His hon. | 


in the South of Ireland, where it was 


| admitted on all sides that the Acts had 


been put in force, to a considerable ex- 
tent, with the approval of the Irish 


the National League. He utterly denied 
that any such system had either their 
approval or connivance. On the con- 
trary, they utterly discountenanced any 


, such proceeding, although attempts were 


as was imputed to him by the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Sligo, that Guardians were being | 


intimidated by the National League 


into putting these Acts into operation. | 


What his hon. Friend said was that 
agricultural labourers were intimidated 
into becoming members of the National 


made by an Association, the Freemasons, 
who carried on an organized system of 
‘* Boycotting ” in regard to those who 
did not belong to their organization. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland only yesterday 
stated that, according to reports that 
had been sent to him, an attempt was 


|}made to induce the members of the 


Tipperary Board of Guardians, every 


League in order that they might ob- man of whom belonged to the National 


tain the benefit of the Act. He (Colonel 


| 


League, to show some favour of that 
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and workers of every class. That fact 
was perfectly well known to those ac- 
allant Memberfor North Down (Colonel | quainted with the history of the measure, 
aring) said, after referring to the and the hon. Members above the Gang- 
action of the Ballymena Board of Guar- | way appeared to be entirely ignorant of 
dians, that there was a particular body | the efforts of the Irish Party on behalf 
for which Nationalists entertained even | of the labourersof Ireland. For several 
a greater dislike than the landlords of; years the “ Loyal Party”’ never took 
Treland. Now, although the Irish Ca-| any interest in the subject; but, now 
tholics had suffered much from the! that many of their seats were in immi- 
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kind, and the attempt was resented as | 
an insult to their Board. The hon. and | 





Orange Body, they had not a greater 
dislike to that Body than they had to the 
landlords. 


Belfast. 
lenged either of those hon. Members 
to stand up and deny that the Catholic 
Nationalists had voted for them at the 

oll. 
Rae, except when they were doing evil ; 
they were ready to support them in 
every honest effort they made to defend 
the rights of the Irish people. The hon. 
and gallant Member also said that the 
obstruction to the Labourers’ Act was 
mainly given by elected Guardians. 
Well, if that was true, it was a very 
strong argument for introducing the 
National League into Ulster. Wherever 
the National League existed, the Act 
was, according to the hon. and gallant 
Member, put in force; and wherever it 
did not the contrary was the case. In 
the portion of the North of Ireland 
where most complaints were made of 
the obstruction, there were large num- 
bers of the landlord party in the Unions, 
both as elected and ex officio Guardians. 
There seemed to be a determined effort 
to make an extraordinary misrepresenta- 
tion to that House. It had been in- 
sinuated that the Irish Members de- 
sired that the benefits of the Act should 
be confined to one class of labourers 
only. The Irish so-called ‘Loyal 
Party” —for it might be a matter of 
argument which was the real ‘‘ Loyal 
Party” —had suddenly woke up to a 
great amount of zeal in advocating the 
extending of the benefits of the Act to 
all classes of labourers. Well, his hon. 


Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- | 
ton) had sat on a Committee, and en-, 


deavoured, day after day, to have those 


benefits extended to these very classes 
of labourers and fishermen, and weavers 


Mr. Dillon 


He (Mr. Dillon) challenged | 
the Orange Members for Belfast to deny | 
that the Catholics voted for them, and | 
helped in the return of the hon. Gentle- | 
men who sat for South Belfast and East | 
{**No, no!”] Well, he chal- | 


No; the Nationalists did not hate , 


/nent danger, they became deeply inte- 
‘rested in the cases of the glebe pur- 


chasers, because they knew that there 
were 300 or 400 of them scattered over 
the divisions of Tyrone, whose votes 
would be badly wanted by the Orange 
Party at the next Election. 

Mason SAUNDERSON said, that 
hon. Members below the Gangway were 
fond of arrogating to themselves the 
right of initiating all remedial legisla- 
tion for Ireland; and when they found 
that Members above the Gangway also 
had a duty to perform in regard to 
legislation and the improvement of the 
condition of the people of Ireland, hon. 
Members were good enough to laugh 
and sneer derisively at any proposal in 
that direction. It was undoubtedly true 
that there were a great many labourers 
in Ulster, and a considerable number of 
them voted for the Conservative candi- 
dates who now had seats in the House 
of Commons. But he would remind the 
hon. Member (Mr. Dillon) that a great 
number of hon. Members who now re- 
presented part of the Ulster population 
—a considerable number— did not sit in 
the House of Commons before, and had 
no opportunity in the past of taking 
action in the direction they were now 
inclined to go. Also, he might observe 
that, on the opening of Parliament, 
Members below the Gangway had an 
enormous advantage over himself and 
his Friends, in that they had all their 
preparations ready beforehand, and all 
their Bills prepared. The preparations 
were made before the Elections took 
place; and before the Elections it was 
settled who was to represent certain con- 
stituencies, and when he did so what 
measures he would propose. But Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party had not 
the advantage of knowing for certain 
the result of the election before it took 
place. They had the disagreeable neces- 
sity of applying to the wishes of the 
electors whom they desired to represent, 
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They did not ascertain from two or three | The Leinster Leader, February 27th. At 
gentlemen, sitting in Dublin, who was|a meeting of the Athy branch of the 
to represent certain constituencies in the | National League, the hon. secretary an- 
North. That, of course, gave Members| nounced that he had received a letter 
below the Gangway an advantage; but|from Mary Doyle, complaining that, 
perhaps, in the future, Conservatives | though she had sent in a representation 
would meet them in a similar manner. | to the Athy Guardians for a labourer’s 
The hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) | cottage, she saw no reference to it in the 
objected to certain statements made in | advertisement of the scheme published in 
the House, and probably alluded to; Zhe Leader. The secretary went on to say 
Questions asked, especially one he| that he wished to remark, with regard 
(Major Saunderson) asked of the Chief} to the state of the labourers in that 
Secretary for Ireland as to the action of | county, though they seemed to think 
the National League. The hon. Mem- | they could obtain cottages without going 
ber denied, as far as he could understand | through the open door of the League, 
his speech, that the National League in| it was important they should know 
Ireland had taken the action indicated | that the branch would only recommend 
in that Question. Now the Question | as tenants of the cottages to the Guar- 
asked had reference to a letter written |dians such as were members of the 
by a Roman Catholic clergyman in Tip- | League. That showed in these two 
perary, to which he (Major Saunderson) | places, and no doubt in hundreds of 
called the attention of Her Majesty’s| others, what was the action of the 
Government. In his letter the Roman League. What he wanted to point out 
Catholic clergyman said there-were two | was that it was quite clear that in hun- 
men, one named Timothy O’Brien— | dreds of places in Ireland an Act parsed 
probably a relative of some hon. Mem- | | by the House of Commons for the pur- 
ber below the Gangway—and another | | pose of alleviating the condition of the 
who was called Fitzgerald; and he) Irish labourer was made use of by the 
pointed out that Timothy O’ Brien was | | organization which was under the im- 
a member of the National League, and| mediate direction of hon. Gentlemen 
Fitzgerald was not; therefore the Guar- | below the Gangway as a political lever 
dians were to vote for O’Brien. The | on their part to subjugate the will of 
Chairman of the Board said it was a! the Irish people. [ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’} 
dangerous letter, for it might get into | |If that was not the case, and if hon. 
the Press, and if it did it was almost! Members objected to the action of the 
certain to get into the House of Com-| National League, why did they not get 
mons; and he (Major Saunderson) took | up and condemn it in public and in the 
precious good care it did. Since then! House of Commons? 
there had been another letter from the | Mr. DILLON: That is exactly what 
reverend gentleman, giving an explana- | | I have done over and over again. 
tion of a peculiar circumstance that) Mason SAUNDERSON asked why 
cropped up. It appeared that the Rev. | they did not do so when they went over to 
Mr. Hennessey signed for both parties, | Ireland? He quite admitted that hon. 
and the Board could not make out the | Members below the Gangway speaking 
object of the reverend gentleman; but in Ireland and speaking in the House 
his explanation was that Fitzgerald | of Commons were quite different animals. 
humbugged him, and represented that | [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and ‘‘Shame!”’| He would 
he was a member of the League; but withdraw the word “animals,” and 
afterwards, finding he was not a mem- say they had a quite different method 
ber, Mr. Hennessey signed for O’Brien, | of speaking and mode of oratory. Why 
and hoped he would get the cottage. So! did they not in Ireland say that no dif- 
much in reference to that Board. | ference at all should be made between 
Mr. DILLON: The statement of the one Irishman and another in granting 
hon. Member for North Down that I the advantages of this Act? With re- 
contradicted was that it was necessary gard to the Amendments proposed in 
to have a card in order to get a cottage. ' them by the hon. Member (Mr. Mayne), 
Mayor SAUNDERSON said, that he he had to say that he would decidedly 
had another case which he wished to | | Support its second reading. What was 
call attention to, that was reported in| | more, he was quite ready to join in the 
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appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that facility should be given 
without too much delay for its further 
discussion and consideration. He knew 
something about the labouring popula- 
tion, and he was not a new convert to 
legislation having for its object the pro- 
tection and alleviation of the condition 
of the Irish people. He had always sup- 
ported the Land Bill, and did not 
regret having done so; and he had 
always been in favour of advancing, as 
much as it was possible to do so, the 
condition of the Irish labourer, for, in 
his opinion, he was badly clothed, badly 
paid, as well as being badly fed. It 
would be an intense satisfaction to him 
if, by any action on his part, he could 
assist in helping him. He was, there- 
fore, ready to support any Bill which 
was brought in to ameliorate the la- 
bourer’s condition, and to make him what 
he believed he could be made—a law- 
abiding citizen. He would not criticize 
the subject further; but he would say 
that if the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site would give them an early oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Bill he should 
be ready to take part in the discussion 
that might arise, and to suggest any 
improvement that might be desirable. 
Mr. JOSEPH NOLAN said, he deeply 
regretted that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber who had last addressed the House 
was not now in his place. He (Mr. 
Nolan) wished to say that the hon. 
and gallant Member would remain in 
his mind as the Gentleman who had the 
gvod taste to make a personal attack 
upon him the very first night he took 
his seat in the House; and therefore he 
was not surprised to find that the hon. 
and gallant Member had had the very 
questionable taste of referring to Timothy 
O’Brien as being possibly a relative of 
some of his (Mr. Nolan’s) Colleagues 
below the Gangway. Knowing the 
Gentlemen who bore the name of 
O’Brien in the House and his Col- 
leagues, he thought he could take it 
upon himself to say that, although he 
believed that the person in question had 
not the slightest connection, whether by 
relationship or otherwise, to any of those 
Gentlemen, there was not one of them 
who would think of repudiating any 
such connection with any honest man, 
such as he presumed Timothy O’Brien 
to be. That, however, did not lessen 


Mayor Saunderson 
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the animus of the remark made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh. Another intelligent allusion 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
made to himself and Colleagues was 
that they were animals. Now, they did 
not at all intend to deny the charge, nor 
did they at all intend to say that they 
did not belong to that class of animals 
that had got a little backbone in them, 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would perhaps find out. The hon. and 
gallant Member also spoke of himself 
(Mr. Nolan) and his Colleagues as ar- 
rogating to themselves the right of 
initiating reforms for the Irish people. 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman or 
his Colleagues would only take upon 
themselves the duty of introducing the 
reforms necessary in the North of Ire- 
land, he would find that they would ob- 
tain every support from the Irish Party. 
One statement the hon. and gallant 
Member made was, that there was a 
great deal of intolerance displayed in 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, by 
the members of the National League. 
It was an old saying that people who 
lived in glass houses should not throw 
stones ; and he would undertake to prove 
to any hon. Member in the House, no 
matter to what Party he might belong, 
that intolerance in its rankest forms 
was practised by hon. Gentlemen who 
claimed to represent Ulster in the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that, although he has 
been allowed, during the earlier part of 
his speech, to answer some charges which 
he regarded as personal, he is not now 
discussing the second reading of the 
Bill, which is the Question before the 
House, but is indulging in personal re- 
criminations which have nothing what- 
ever to do with the Bill now before the 
House. 

Mr. JOSEPH NOLAN begged to bow 
to the ruling of Mr. Speaker; but he 
thought that, having listened to those 
charges made by the hon. and gallant 
Gentieman above the Gangway, he 
should have been permitted to say what 
could be said on the other side, and he 
was sorry to find that he was mistaken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not entitled to speak 
of my ruling in that manner. I have 
said that the charges are matters of per- 
sonality ; and I hold these questions are 
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irrelevant to the Question, which is the 
proposal that the Bill now before the 
House be read a second time. 

Mr. JOSEPH NOLAN said, he begged 
respectfully to submit to the ruling of 
the Chair; and he would not carry the 
discussion further in the direction in 
which he had been proceeding, but deal 
with the merits of the Bill before the 
House. He was glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant had an- 
nounced that he would not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill; but he was 
sorry to find that he was not prepared 
to grant any facility for its further dis- 
cussion. One objection to the Bill was 
based on economy. He would respect- 
fully submit to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there would be greater eco- 
nomy in providing for the support of a 
numerous class outside the workhouse 
rather than inside. A great many la- 
bourers were at times forced to take 
refuge in the workhouse under exist- 
ing conditions; and if the Bill were 
carried into law these people would 
be able to maintain themselves out- 
side. There was nothing which mili- 
tated against working people’s success 
so much as the want of proper habita- 
tions. He hoped, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
see his way to withdraw his objection 
to affording time for going into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he rose prin- 
cipally for the purpose of joining in the 
appeal of his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North Armagh (Major 
Saunderson) for an opportunity for 
further discussion of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. He regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was not now in the House; but he 
hoped that some of his Colleagues would 
inform him of the appeal that was made. 
He did not wish to enter into any of the 
painful elements that had been intro- 
duced into the discussion ; and whilst he 
was quite prepared to acknowledge the 
sincerity of hon. Members below the 
Gangway in bringing forward that Bill, 
he, at the same time, in return must ask 
for similar credit for himself and those 
near him, in their efforts to realize those 
objects which it was intended by legis- 
lation they should possess. Neither did 
he wish to refer at any length to the 
discussion that had already taken place ; 
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but he certainly did not understand his 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Derry (Mr. Mulholland) desired to take 
the course attributed to him. He be- 
lieved his hon. Friend would be quite 
prepared to consider this measure in 
Committee, and give it the fullest and 
most favourable hearing. To a great 
extent, he (Mr. Macartney) agreed in 
the defects indicated in the previous 
Acts. The machinery of the Acts might 
be greatly improved, though he was not 
prepared to accept every detail of the 
Bill, nor did he think it desirable to 
subject the Bill to a lengthened exami- 
nation by a Select Committee. For his 
own part, he believed that those mea- 
sures, which were designed to give to 
the labourers of Ireland what, in so 
many instances, they were so much in 
need of—proper house accommodation, 
necessary sanitary arrangements, and 
an allotment of ground at a reasonable 
rent—would not really aitain their ends 
until the right of putting in motion the 
machinery of the Bill was given to those 
who were outside the ratepayers of Ire- 
land. He was very much inclined to 
give to labourers themselves powers to 
put in motion the representations that 
were made, under proper administra- 
tions, and subject, of course, to the rate- 
payers having the right of appeal to the 
Local Government Board for the purpose 
of protecting their own interests. There 
were also one or two other matters that 
required consideration; but he would 
not enter into them upon the present 
occasion, as the time was rapidly pass- 
ing. Beyond that it was unnecessary 
to enter into details, seeing there was a 
general concurrence of opinion above 
and below the Gangway. The hon. 
Member who moved the second reading 
(Mr. Mayne) in avery moderate speech 
admitted there was a certain amount of 
contentious matter in the Bill; and, of 
course, he was not prepared to give an 
unqualified assent to all; but, after an 
opportunity of communicating with his 
friends in Ireland engaged in adminis- 
tering the Act of 1885, they would be 
able to give full consideration to the 
Bill,and, he hoped,alarge measure of sup- 
port. The clauses extending the power 
of compulsory purchase required the 
closest attention; and on that and other 
points he reserved to himself complete 
liberty of action in Committee. He did 
not wish to say, at the present moment, 
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that he was going to limit himself to 
an absolute refusal to consider tiese 
matters ; but he wished to retain to him- 
self complete freedom of action in Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. The main object 
of his rising was to make a strong ap- 
peal to Her Majesty’s Government to 
give facilities for the future discussion 
of a measure which, he believed, would 
conduce to the benefit not only of the 
class to which it was specially designed, 
but of all classes in Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, thatthe labourers’ 
dwellings throughout Ireland stood sadly 
in need of considerable improvement. 
He would therefore appeal to the Go- 
vernment to give the utmost facilities in 
their power for discussing the details of 
the Bill, and in bringing it to a success- 
ful conclusion, for there was much in it 
that was deserving of support. In re- 
gard to the South of Ireland, he believed, 
from personal knowledge, that the op- 
position to the Act of last year by Boards 
of Guardians came as much from the 
elective Guardians, and in some cases 
more, than from the ex officio Guardians. 
Of course, one Board of Guardians 
differed from another; but he thought 
it was an erroneous idea to believe that 
the e# officio Guardians had any desire 
to interfere with the agricultural la- 
bourers. He also agreed in the ad- 
visability of extending the benefit of the 
Act to other than purely agricultural 
labourers, as he believed that those who 
gained their livelihood by fishing were 
as well entitled to receive the benefit of 
the Act as those who were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. DEASY said, he believed that 
further discussion would be utter waste 
of time; therefore he would not follow 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Dawson) upon the question as to 
how the Act had been worked by Boards 
of Guardians in the South of Ireland. 
Had he any desire to do so, he thought 
he could show by statistics that the Act 
had been obstructed by a class of people 
different to those who represented the 
ratepayers of Ireland ; but he would not 
do so, as he did not wish to introduce 
any contentious matter. What he de- 
sired to do was to contradict the state- 
ment made in the House by the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Major Saunderson), that the National 
League availed themselves of the La- 
bourers’ Act to annoy the landlords. 


Mr. Macartney 
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Mason SAUNDERSON: I did not 
say anything of the kind. 

Mr. DEASY said, that it was said 
that the National League would not 
allow the benefit of that Act to any 
labourer not a member of the National 
League; and a similar statement was 
made, some time ago, at Chester in the 
presence of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, by the gentleman who was known 
as Chairman of the Defence Association 
of the South of Ireland, Mr. Smith- 
Barry, who said that the National 
League used the Labourers’ Act for 
political purposes in the Cork Union and 
in other Unions in that county. One of 
his (Major Saunderson’s) greatest friends, 
Captain Bainbridge, one of the Orange 
candidates at the recent Election, stated 
that if Mr. Smith-Barry made such an 
assertion in regard to the Cork Board 
of Guardians, it was a lie, and that had 
the effect of drawing from Mr. Smith- 
Barry a letter, in which he withdrew 
the imputation. It was merely for the 
purpose of bringing that matter under 
the attention of the House, and of show- 
ing how groundless were the charges 
made against the National League orga- 
nization by its opponents, that he had 
risen to make these few remarks. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend (Mr. Deasy) 
in the statement that any further dis- 
cussion on the principle of the Bill would 
be waste of time, and he could assure 
the House he had no intention of fur- 
ther discussing the principle of the Bill. 
He had merely risen for the purpose of 
enforcing one point of his hon. Friend’s 
speech as to the misrepresentations of 
the action of the National League con- 
stantly indulged in by Gentlemen hold- 
ing the views of those above the Gang- 
way; and he would not enlarge further 
upon that were it not that the charge 
which was made was a serious matter— 
namely, that with reference to the alleged 
action of the National League in intimi- 
dating Boards of Guardians to give the 
cottages to members of the National 
League only. He wished, with the per- 
mission of the House, to call attention 
to a statement made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh him- 
self, which, when proved to be untrue, 
the hon. and gallant Member did not 
withdraw. The statement was made on 
the occasion of a deputation to Lord 
Salisbury by the Loyal and Patriotic 
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Union, which statement was a specitic 
statement to the effect that the New- 
bridge National League, which con- 
sisted, he said, to a great extent of 
members of the Board of Guardians, 
had passed a resolution declaring that 
the Board of Guardians should not give 
labourers’ cottages to any persons who 
were not members of the National 
League. One of his (Mr. Redmond’s) 
hon. Friends and Colleagues, the Repre- 
sentative of Kildare, at once communi- 
cated with that branch of the League 
and with the Board of Guardians. He 
elicited from the National League a 
statement that no such resolution was 
ever proposed or passed ; and he elicited 
from the Board of Guardians, at a meet- 
ing at which a well-known Conservative 
landlord of the county was in the chair, 
the statement that, su far as they knew, 
nothing of the kind had occurred, and 
that in their opinions the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman ought to withdraw the 
charge. It was further established that 
only one member of the Board of Guar- 
dians was a member of the National 
League. In point of fact, the statement 
of the hon. and gallant Member was 
proved to be without one tittle of foun- 
dation. The hon. Member for Kildare 
communicated with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and pointed out to him that 
the statement was erroneous, and asked 
him to be manly and fair enough to 
imitate the action of Mr. Smith-Barry, 
and withdraw ; but the hon. and gallant 
Member wrote to say he could not with- 
draw the charge, because, forsooth, he had 
seenastatement toits effectinthecolumns 
of The Daily Express. [ Laughter.) This 
might seem to many hon. Members a very 
trivial matter; but it really was not a 
matter of little importance when state- 
ments of this kind were made on English 
platforms to English people, and when 
they were believed by the people. He 
trusted that what had now been said 
upon this subject would be sufficient to 
put the point at rest, and sufficient to 
cause the English people to receive simi- 
lar statements with caution and reserve. 

Mason SAUNDERSON said, he 
wished to ask the permission of the 
House to make a personal explanation. 
It was perfectly true that he had made 
the statement to Lord Salisbury that 
certain facts had taken place, and when 
he received the communication from the 
hon. Member for Kildare he refused to 
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withdraw it, because, as he had in- 
formed the hon. Member, it wasa state- 
ment on which was founded a leading 
article in Zhe Daily Express. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and laughter.| Hon. Members 
below the Gangway probably did not 
read The Daily Express ; but he did, and 
he could not see what other course any 
public man could take but to found his 
opinions upon what appeared in the 
Press, and which had been uncontra- 
dicted. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND pointed out 
that the hon. and gallant Member did 
not withdraw the statement, which was 
proved to be incorrect. 


Question put, and agreed fo. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS BILL. 
(Mr. Edmund Robertson, Dr. Clark, Mr. Watt.) 
[BILL 77.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said: This is a very 
simple measure. It consists mainly of 
a single clause, the object of which is to 
require banking and trading Companies 
and Associations to keep a register of 
the unclaimed stock, the unclaimed 
shares, debentures, and deposits which 
they may hold, and that the register 
shall be open to the inspection of all 
persons interested, during reasonable 
hours, on payment of a reasonable fee. 
The House will see that I do not pro- 
pose, on the one hand, to interfere with 
the business of individuals at all; nor, 
on the other hand, do I propose any in- 
terference with those Departments of 
the Government which are concerned 
with unclaimed stock. There are three 
Departments of the Government to 
which the principles of this Bill would 
apply, and to which, to some extent, 
they are already applied; and perhaps 
the House will permit me, in illustra- 
tion of the plan I propose, to refer 
briefly to those Departments. The first 
and most important of these is the 
Chancery Fund. The fund standing in 
the Court of Chancery is subject to 
special regulations made by the Lord 
Chancellor; and, under these regula- 
tions, a list of unclaimed sums is prac- 
tically published once in every three 
years. I regret to say that the infor- 
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mation so conveyed to the public is not the moment, the real owners not know- 
perhaps so full and exhaustive as it | ing that the funds are there. I do not 
might be, and the consequence is that, for a moment suggest that there is any 
in some cases, a number of persons | Yery enormous amount of money so un- 
make a profitable living out of the mys- | claimed, but some there must be; and 
tery which still surrounds these great | so long as no provision is made for the 
unclaimed funds. There is, no doubt, | real owners finding out that the money 
considerable room for improvement in|is there, so long must there be a 
the system ; but Ido not mean toinelude | certain amount of injustice. And, what 
it in the scope of this Bill. I merely |is more important, there will also be 
cite what is already done as a precedent‘a disproportionate feeling in the 
and a justification for what I propose to | public mind that this injustice exists. 
do with regard to private Companies. | Since this Bill was introduced I bave 
Another Department of the Govern-, had a considerable amount of corre- 
ment which is also concerned in the prin- | spondence with persons interested in it; 
ciple of this Bill is the National Debt. | and the corresponcence goes to convince 
The provisions regarding the National | me that, whatever may be the amount 
Debt are exactly those I propose in the | of money which would be affected by the 
present case. By the National Debt | Bill, the amount of feeling which would 
Act of 1870, all stock on which divi- | be affected by it is very considerable in- 
dend has been unclaimed for 10 years deed. But, in the second place—and I 
is transferred in the books of the Bank think this is the more important coasi- 
of England to the National Debt Com- deration—the amount of mystery and 
missioners, and immediately afterwards , ignorance surrounding this subject is 
a list is made of the stocks so trans- such as to give a profitable livelihood to 
ferred, which is open to the inspection a class of adventurers who should have 
of the public. ‘That is exactly what I no encouragement. These persons find 
propose to do in regard to private Com- it eo profitable to prey upon the cupidity 
panies. The third Government Depart- and ignorance of the public in this mat- 
ment which is concerned in this pro- terthat, in order to do it the more effec- 
posal, and with which I do not propose tively, they can afford to advertise them- 
to interfere, is the Post Office. There selves extensivelyin very expensive news- 
is, no doubt, a considerable amount of papers all over the country. One adver- 
money in unclaimed Post Office orders. tisement, which I see almost every day, 
How the Post Office deals with these I headed ‘‘ Enormous fortunes,” is now 
have not been able to find out, for I appearing in the newspapers of the coun- 
understand no publication of them is try; and in it is stated that £97,500,000 
made; but I have been informed by a is now lying unclaimed in the Court of 
Post Office official that part of the Chancery waiting for owners. And 
money, at all events, is used in paying then there is given what professes to be 
the premiums of insurance policies of the a list of persons interested in these enor- 
Office. That, nodoubt, isan admirable mous sums—a list of which, I suppose, 
purpose to apply it to; but I have been contains every conceivable name—and 
unable to find out whether the Govern- the people bearing these names are in- 
ment make any attempt to hand over vited to apply to the advertisers for fur- 
these funds to the real owners. I still, ther information. What further infor- 
however, would like to do so. As 1 mation they can give I do not know; 
have already said, I shall not propose but I know from inquiry at the office of 
to meddle with any Government Busi-' the Paymaster General that instead of 
ness; but I confine myself entirely to £97,000,000 lying unclaimed in Chan- 
the case of private associations holding cery, as they announce, there is not 
funds under various denominations, the more than £1,000,000, the real owner- 
owners of which are not at the moment ship of which is not known. One of the 
known. There are two considerations! great and good results of the proposed 
which I venture to urge in support of measure would be that the adventurers 
the principle of the Bill. The first is, who are now preying in this way on the 
that there is unquestionably a certain | iguorance of the people will have their 
amount of money standing, particularly | proceedings brought, to some extent at 
in banking Companies, but also in trad- | all events, to an end. A remarkable 
ing and other Companies of every kind, | story found its way into the newspapers 


the ownership of which has ceased for l a week ago, to the effect that a labourer 
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of the name of Robson, whose place of 
abode was given as Hexham, had suc- 
ceeded, through one of these agencies, 
in getting out of the Chancery Fund a 
fortune of £250,000. That is a very old 
and familiar paragraph—a sort of family 
friend of newspapers. I believe that it 





appeared 20 or 30 years ago, probably 
earlier ; and why the newspapers did not | 
recognize its age I cannot really ima- | 
gine. I should like to recount a slight | 
personal experience of my own. Some 
time ago I was in the United States of 
America, and there my professional aid 
was several times solicited on behalf of 
claims to what is well known as the 
Lawrence Townley estate. That estate, as 
it exists in the imagination of the Ame- 
rican people, consists of £100,000,000, 
part of which is represented by land 
in England, and part by gold lying 
in the Bank. The estate has been 
lying vacant for 100 years, and there 
are very few people in the United States 
who do not suppose that, somehow or 
other, they have a claim on it. The 
claimants, indeed, are so numerous that, 
in order to relieve the burden of fight- 
ing their claims, they have formed a 
Limited Liability Company, which has 
been in existence for a good many years. 
The Company has Directors, and, of 
course, it has lawyers; but, although it 
has more than once levied assessments, 
as yet I have not been able to find that 
it has paid any dividend. These are 
examples of the myths which arise from 
facts being kept secret which I wish to 
be disclosed. I have been told that one | 
of the effects of this Bill will be to dis- | 
close unclaimed stocks, which have been | 
allowed to remain unclaimed, because | 
they have belonged to traders who have | 
passed through the Bankruptcy Court. | 
I do not know whether that is so or not; 
but if it is so, that is an additional | 
reason why the system I propose should | 
be adopted by the House. The Bill, 1) 
am glad to say, is unopposed. I have | 
not heard any imputation upon the 
soundness of the principle it contains; | 
but I may say that the Home Secretary 
had occasion to discuss the question 
during his recent contest in Edinburgh, 
and, to my great surprise, I find he 
speaks of the principle as being not a 
very sound one, but as partaking of the 
character of grandmotherly legislation. I 
am as much, if not more, opposed to 
grandmotherly legislation as the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but all I propose to 
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do is to extend a little’further one of the 
clauses of the Companies Act of 1862, 
and make the register, which it is the 
duty of the Companies to keep, include 
the shares, debentures, and deposits 
whose owners have not turned up for a 
certain number of years, and how that 
can be open to the objection of grand- 
motherly legislation I am entirely at aloss 
to conceive. It may be that the proposal 
the right hon. Gentleman discussed in 
Edinburgh was of a different nature from 
that which I have been explaining. My 
Bill requires Companies to do for their 
unclaimed debts that which Government 
does for their unclaimed debts, and which 
Companies themselves have had to do 
with reference to their ordinary share 
capital under the Act of Parliament by 
which they are constituted. I trust the 
Bill, of which I now move the second 
reading, will receive the approval of the 
House. 

Mr. J. WILSON (£dinburgh, Centra/), 
in seconding the Motion, said, he thought 
the end aimed at was extremely laud- 
able, and that the machinery by which 
the Bill proposed to carry out its object 
was extremely simple. He agreed with 
the hon. Member in saying that the 
amount of unclaimed deposits supposed 
to be lying in the banks was very much 
exaggerated in the public mind; but be 
that as it might, it appeared to him 
right and proper that the amount should 
be known, and a periodical publication 
in the manner indicated would greatly 
alleviate anxiety, and give information 
when required. He hoped that the 
House would assent to the second read- 
ing of the Bill without further discus- 
sion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 


Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
penalties imposed by the Bill were 
enormous. Therefore the House would 
do well to pause before assenting to the 
second reading of the Bill, which, in 
his opinion, if brought into practical 
operation, instead of decreasing, would 


“ 


‘inerease the opportunities for levying 
_black-mail. 


Tse SECRETARY ro raze BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. D. Actanp) said, 
he could not speak with much authority 
regarding the Bill; but there were 
defects in the operative clauses which 
were apparently of a very serious nature, 
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and with regard to which, at any rate, 
the Government were anxious to have 
some time to answer what course they 
ought to pursue. In the fourth line of 
the 2nd clause unclaimed stock, shares, 
debentures, and deposits, were spoken 
of; but no reference was made to divi- 
dends. A man might have a right to 
dividends, and he did not see how they 
could include the four classes of pro- 
perty enumerated in the Bill, and omit 
all reference to dividends. Then, again, 
there was the objection which had been 
referred to, that it was provided that 
the register was to be open to the in- 
spection of all persons, and that that 
inspection was not to be limited to per- 
sons interested inany way. That seemed 
to him to present a very serious objec- 
tion ; because this unlimited opening of 
the registers would open the door to 
every sort of adventurers, who might 
desire to use the information for ulterior 
objects of theirown. However, he felt he 
could not speak with sufficient authority 
on the subject to assume the responsi- 
bility, on behalfof the Government, of re- 
sisting the Bill. If, however, the second 
reading was agreed to, he must ask that 
any further proceedings might be de- 
ferred until such time as the Govern- 
ment could consider what course they 
would take. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
thought there was much force in what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) in consider- 
ing that the Bill was open to consider- 
able objection, and that the very objects 
the hon. Member had in view would be 
imperilled if it passed; whilst it would 
inflict a hardship on Companies, in 
rendering them liable to heavy penal- 
ties without notice. The Bill gave 
persons who had no connection what- 
ever with a Company the right of in- 
spection of the proposed register at a 
nominal fee, which he thought was too 
low. Again, the penalty of £2 a-day 
was very high. If the Directors of a 
Company were unaware of this Bill, and 
omitted to keep such a separate register, 
the Company would find itself liable to 
a very heavy fine for un offence of 
which it was quite unconscious. He did 
not like to do anything that would soem 
ungracious in the matter, and if it 
were the feeling of the House to pass 
the second reading he would not object ; 
but he hoped if the second reading was 
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passed that ample time would be given 
to consider the Bill further, and that he 
should receive some assurance from the 
hon. Member that he would reconsider 
those points in Committee. 

Mr. H. W. WEST said, he was of 
opinion that the Bill should not be 
allowed to pass a second reading, and 
regretted that none of the Law Officers 
of the Government were present to give 
their views regarding it. If carried into 
law, its provisions would lead to a set of 
adventurers going the round, and find- 
ing out the names in which unclaimed 
dividends or stocks stood, and the num- 
ber of advertisements for claimants 
would be increased rather than dimi- 
nished. 

Mr. CROMPTON, in supporting the 
second reading, said, reference had been 
made to the hardship of Companies 
having to keep these registers declaring 
the property which was in their hands 
and which did not belong to them; but 
it was a much greater hardship that the 
persons entitled to such property should 
be without the means of discovering it. 
Not only that, but if it would be a very 
arduous task for Companies to keep a 
register of such shares—they must have 
a large amount of property in their 
hands without an owner. There ought 
to be some way by which these Com- 
panies should be bound to make public 
the amount of property they had in their 
hands, and the owners of which could 
not be found; and the Bill dealt, to a 
certain extent, with that great difficulty. 
He should like to see the Bill go a great 
deal further. It seemed to him that if 
a Railway Company was not able to find 
out to whom dividends should be paid 
that ought to be published yearly in the 
accounts of the Railway Company. If 
the Bill was read a second time, he 
would, in Committee, introduce a clause 
providing that wherever the person to 
whom dividends were due could not be 
found there should be a year-by-year 
register, in which these unclaimed divi- 
dends should appear. All reason was 
in favour of some such scheme as that, 
though there might be some alterations 
in Committee. He was obliged to his 
hon. Friend who had introduced the 
Bill for having brought forward a great 
public grievance. He hoped the House 
would accept it; in his idea it had only 
one defect, that it did not go far 
enough. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 107 ; Noes 
88: Majority 19.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1872) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brix 108.] 
(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, Mr. T. P. O'Connor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, its object was to pro- 
tect the lives of workmen in coal mines, 
and also to enable them to guard their 
own interests by having officials who 
should be independent altogether of the 
control of the mineowner. The first pro- 
posal in the Bill had reference to the 
check-weigher, and provided that in 
future the check-weigher should be ap- 
pointed by a majority of the workmen, 
and should really be the independent 
representative of the workmen. In the 
18th section of the Act it was provided 
that the person appointed as check- 
weigher must be in the employment of 
the owner of the mine. What was 
wanted by this Bill was that the check- 
weigher should be altogether indepen- 
dent of the influence which the mine- 
owner would bring to bear on a person 
in such a position. He proposed that 
the appointment by the men should be 
only after a meeting, duly convened after 
the usual notice had been exhibited at 
the place where such notices were gene- 
rally placed. In certain cases, he was 
given to understand, it would be incon- 
venient to have such a regulation, as 
most of the meetings were convened by 
word of mouth ; but, in regard toa small 
matter of that kind, he should be glad 
to accept any modification that might 
appear good to the House. Next, he 
wished to secure that the mines should 
be inspected monthly. At present the 
inspection of mines was certainly not 
what it ought to be; for they were 
practically seldom inspected until after 
some terrible accident had occurred. 
The Inspectors had the right to carry on 
such a system of inspection as should 
secure reasonable precautions against 
accidents and loss of life; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the inspection of mines was 
not, as he had said, by any means what 





it should be; and everyone concerned 
with mining must feel that some such 
provision was necessary in order to meet 
the reasonable expectations of the men. 
The proposal in the Bill was not pre- 
cisely that made by the miners them- 
selves. As he was aware, the Miners’ 
Conference in Birmingham, assembled 
in Council on January last, recommended 
that the inspection should be made every 
three months. Of course, it was very 
plain that if they insisted on the inspec- 
tion of every mine in the country every 
month they would have materially to 
increase the staff of Inspectors, which 
would involve a considerable expense. 
The question of expense, however, ought 
to be no bar to a salutary change; and 
it might be easy to devise an arrange- 
ment, according to which only those 
mines specially reported to require fre- 
quent inspection would be inspected 
once a month. Many experienced miners 
said that there ought to be no practical 
difficulty in the inspection of each mine 
once a month; and the only difficulty, 
therefore, appeared to be that of expense 
in the appointment of additional Inspec- 
tors; and as to that, it would be better 
to expend a large amount in order to 
prevent calamities such as occurred 
from time to time, involving what was 
considered to be a preventible loss of 
life. Then he wished to secure the 
assent of the House to a modification of 
the Act of 1872, with regard to what was 
known as dangerous working places— 
as, for instance, a place where there was 
likely to be an interruption of ventila- 
tion and an accumulation of gas through 
a fall of the roof. By the Act it was 
provided that in places where there was 
dangerous accumulation of gas no lamp 
or light should be used other than a 
locked safety lamp. He wished to pro- 
vide that in what was known as fiery 
mines no light other than the locked 
safety lamp should be used in any work- 
ing where it might appear that a tem- 
porary derangement of the means of 
ventilation might occur, and that such 
working should be deemed a dangerous 
working place. The next proposal was 
that the men should not be treated in 
a way that at present smacked very much 
of the old tally system. In many mines 
in the far north there was an established 
practice, on the part of employers, of 
keeping in their own hands a sum 
equal to a miner’s week’s wages, which 











the men called “lying”? money; and if 
the men needed money they were 
obliged to ask for advances, which were 
made at a considerable interest. The 
men were bled in a very unfair manner 
by the making of these so-called ad- 
vances while money was owing to them ; 
and the Bill proposed to put a stop to 
the withholding of the wages that were 
due, and that where advances were 
made no money should be charged for 
such advances. By the next clause he 
proposed that the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act of 1878 should apply to all 
mines, and to repeal the Saving Clause, 
which had hitherto permitted the use of 
‘‘the measures and gauges ordinarily 
used in such mines.” This was neces- 
sary to assure the men from many a loss, 
which at present they had to complain 
of, by reason of the irregularity of the 
standard of measurement. ‘The last 
clause in the Bill was that which pro- 
posed that firemen should be examined 
and certificated by Inspectors. The 
duties of firemen in regard to the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of men em- 
ployed in mines could hardly be over- 
estimated in respect of their responsi- 
bility, or the immense danger that might 
occur by their negligence or want of 
qualification; and, therefore, he pro- 
posed that every fireman should be re- 
cognized as qualified, and be certificated 
byan Inspector. This might not be a com- 
prehensive measure, but it dealt with 
points on which legislation was urgently 
needed, and he hoped it would receive 
the assent of the House. He moved the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, he did not deny that 
there were matters in the Bill with which 
it was desirable Parliament should deal, 
and that there were matters in the Act 
which eminently called for modification. 
He doubted, however, whether the hon. 
Member (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was 
sufficiently versed in the subject; and it 
was hardly possible, he thought, for 
one Member to combine in himself the 
qualifications necessary for dealing with 
every subject; but, above and beyond 
that, there was now before the House a 
Bill by the late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
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Assheton Cross), who was peculiarly 
able to deal with this subject, which, if 
it did not contain all the matters which 
the Bill of the hon. Member did, could 
easily be amended in that direction, if 
it was thought desirable. His great 
objection to the Bill was as to the man- 
ner in which it was framed. It pro- 
fessed to be a Bill amending the Mines 
Regulation Act. It dealt with several 
subjects that formed the subject-matter 
of that Act; but it did not deal with 
them by way of specific Amendments, 
and laid down new regulations without 
explaining how far they were intended 
to amend the present Act, or how far 
they were to be new provisions in addi- 
tiontothem. The force of that observa- 
tion would appear on a consideration of 
Clause 2, dealing with the appointment 
of check-weighers. He was not pre- 
pared to say that they could possibly 
leave the matter as it stood now; but 
that was a subject which was dealt with 
in the Bill of the late Home Secre- 
tary. The hon. Member proposed that 
the check-weighers should be appointed 
by a majority of all the workmen; but 
there were at every mine a number of 
men who were not paid according to the 
output, and under the Bill these men 
might attend the meetings and vote, al- 
though they were not in any way affected 
by the check-weigher’s duties. He was 
certain a clause of this kind would give 
rise to all sorts of difficulties. He sug- 
gested that any such provision should 
be by way of amendment of the Act, as 
was proposed in the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend the late Home Secretary. His 
next objection to the Bill was to the pro- 
posal to examine the mines at least once 
a month. He could hardly imagine 
anything more fatal to a proper inspec- 
tion of mines than a rigid rule of that 
kind. Such a proposal was not the way 
to secure satisfactory inspection ; and he 
thought hon. Members who represented 
the miners were perfectly conscious of 
that. It was not at all true that In- 
spectors only inspected mines after 
accidents had taken place. What he 
would suggest was this—that if an In- 
spector was worth anything he ought to 
know what mines required to be watched 
with strictness and what mines could be 
dealt with more leniently. He believed 
the proposed periodical inspection would 
do more harm than good, because it 
must necessarily diminish the responsi- 
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bility of mining managers; and as to 
the practice of holding wages back 
during what the hon. Member called 

‘lying time,” it certainly did not exist 
in Lancashire. The proper mode of se- 
curing efficient inspection was to secure 
thoroughly competent Inspectors, who 
should be left to carry out the inspection, 
subject to proper rules framed at the 
Home Office. He did not think it was 
necessary to deal with the question of 
ventilation, because the matter was al- 
ready adequately safeguarded ; and the 
point intended to be guarded against by 
this Bill was really provided for by the 
Act. He also objected to the provision 
that no firemen should be appointed 
without a certificate of qualification. The 
last clause of the Bill showed that its 
author was not familiar with the sub- 
ject. He doubted the value of the ex- 
tension of the system of certificates to 
persons holding minor offices. He asked 
the House to reject the Bill, on the 
ground that it was not a carefully-framed 
measure calculated to carry out the 
objects aimed at. 

Coronet BLUNDELL, in seconding 
the Motion for the rejection of the Bill, 
said, the object in view was safety; but 
he believed the measure would have an 
exactly opposite effect, because it sub- 
stituted for the responsibility of the 
manager, who was resident on the spot 
and was constantly there, the responsi- 
bility of the Inspector making a fitful 
inspection once a month. He thought, 
however, the number of Inspectors ought 
to be increased, because many of them 
had districts which were too large. The 
coal mines of this country were ‘a ter- 
minable annuity, and an annuity which 
was terminating at an ever-increasing 
rate; and it was very important that the 
Inspectors should have a complete know- 
ledge of their districts, so that they 
might know what coal was wasted, and 
thereby lost to the nation. Therefore, 
he thought there should be an inspec- 
tion of all mines once a year; but the 
proposal to have them inspected once a 
month would make mining in this coun- 
try perfectly unsafe. He hoped when the 
Mining Commission reported working 
with naked lights would not be allowed 
in any mine of a kind that could be re- 
garded as fiery. The proposal that fire- 
men should pass an examination was 
unnecessary—that should lie with the 
manager. He considered that the Bill 





ought not to be passed, because such 
clauses as were beneficial were contained 
in the measure which was going to be 
brought forward by the late Home Se- 
cretary, and what remained ought not 
to be touched till the Royal Commission 
upon Mines had made its Report. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.””—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J. WILSON ( Houghton-le- Spring) 
said, that as one of the Members repre- 
senting the opposite side to the hon. 
Member who had moved the rejection of 
the measure he thought he might say a 
few words, and add something, not, 
perhaps, of so eloquent a nature as those 
who had preceded him, but of a practical 
nature at least to the discussion. He 
belonged to a class (the miners) which 
had received very large benefits from 
the Mines Regulation Act of 1872. 
They recognized the worth of that Act, 
and had felt its benefits. Still, at the 
same time, being acquainted with its 
working, they were able from their posi- 
tion to realize the defects in it. The 
necessity for the amendment of that 
Act was, he thought, very apparent. 
They considered that the number of 
accidents still taking place in their 
mines—accidents not arising so much 
from explosions, but arising from the 
every-day occurrences due to unskilful 
and neglectful operations—was too large. 
The hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt) had given a number of statistics of 
the accidents which had taken place in 
their mines for 10 years ending 1884; 
and he found from that Return that the 
total number of men who had been 
killed by these accidents was no less than 
11,165. The percentage was as follows: 
—4l per cent of these deaths resulted 
from falls—-every-day occurrences; 22 
per cent were caused by explosions ; and 
36 per cent were miscellaneous accidents. 
He thought that was an appalling fact 
taking place in their midst, and one 
sufficient of itself to induce hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House to 
devote their minds to the amendment 
of this Act in order to secure the safer 
working of the mines. He was very 
much obliged, as a miner, to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Donegal (Mr, 








Arthur O’Connor) who had introduced 
this Bill. He was only sorry that his 
learning and aptitude to take hold of the 
general working of the Mines Regulation 
Act was not backed by the advantage— 
which, he admitted, might have been 
somewhat hardly acquired—of having 
worked for two or three years in a mine 
himself, in order that he might have 
been better acquainted with the tech- 
nicalities of the subject. But he felt 
sure of this—that the miners of the 
country and their cause, through his ad- 
vocacy and the advocacy of all those who 
had taken up the subject, would be far 
better known and appreciated than they 
had been, and that they would not be 
looked upon as a sort of “‘ bugbear,”’ as 
they now sometimes were by men who 
were ignorant of them. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would forgive him, how- 
ever, if he ventured to point out one or 
two facts in order to show that the Bill 
did not go as far as the miners would like 
it to go. He was at one with him 
in the distance which the Bill went in 
relation of check-weighmen. What it 
sought to give them was perfectly just. 
All they asked was that the man who 
weighed the materials the production of 
which formed the miners’ living should 
be their servant; that they should have 
the providing of him and the judging of 
him. As it was at present, this man 
must be amenable to the firm, and might 
be discharged, as men had over and 
over again been discharged, for very 
frivolous causes. He ventured to think 
that if the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the rejection of the Bill (Mr. Tomlinson) 
were to become a member of the Union 
of which he was a member, and would 
take part in that Union, and give them 
the benefit of his learning, he would find 
he was quite outside with regard to the 
way and the manner in which he looked 
at this point. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that he did 
not object to the principle of that portion 
of the Bill. He only maintained that 
the form in which it was dealt with in 
the Bill of the late Home Secretary was 
better, and that that form had better be 
adhered to. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, he had not the 
slightest doubt that if a man took a child 
under his care he would consider that 
that child was the best. He had no 
hesitation in saying that he thought the 
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the two. But the Bill did not go far 
enough in that direction. He held thata 
law which governed a man in his work 
ought not, legally, at any rate, to govern 
him when away from that work. The 
House would scarcely credit it that in 
this country, which was noted fur law 
and justice, a check-weighman had been 
turned away from his work, and the 
miners deprived of the services of a man 
whom they trusted, simply because he 
went where he had no right to go— 
namely, into the manager’s garden, and 
took away two apples. He was not at 
one with the hon. Member in his pro- 
posal for the inspection of mines once a 
month. He had worked in the pits. 
The last work he did in the pit was asa 
pit Inspector, and he could assure the 
House that it took a week to carefully 
examine that mine as it should be done. 
Therefore, he thought that a period of 
a month was rather too short a lapse 
of time between one inspection and 
another. But he agreed with the gene- 
ral principle of the proposal. He should 
wish now to add a few items which he 
would like to see incorporated into any 
measure that was brought forward. He 
would hke the Bill to prohibit entirely 
the employment of all women either in 
or about mines. He had no doubt that 
civilized and sensitive ears—those of 
men touched with humanity, who were 
not acquainted with the working of 
mines—would be astounded when he 
said that there was in one county alone— 
that of Lancashire—working about the 
mines, doing work fit only for the mus- 
cular and strong hands of men, no less 
than 1,172 women. He betieved that it 
was a woman’s place to do much more 
delicate work than that. Asa workman 
speaking on behalf of workmen, he said 
that no Act would be complete which did 
not prohibit entirely the employment of 
female labour in this obnoxious work. 
The charge of taxing the earnings of 
the men he was glad to say did not 
apply to Durham and Northumberland. 
He thought it only fair to say that he 
did not know a single instance of this 
kind happening in those parts; but if it 
were done he thought that any Bill 
which was passed should prohibit the 
practice, especially remembering that 
the owner usually had a week’s money 
lying on his hands. Another thing 
which was important was this. They 
wanted in any new Mines Act that might 
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be —_ the appointment of a Minister 
of Mines. If he was not detaining the 
House with his maiden speech—as he was 
passing through the baptism of oratory 
which all of them would have to in this 
new Parliament—he would like to say 
this, that the mines of this country were 
becoming very gigantic enterprizes ; and 
with all deference to Home Secretaries, 
past, present, or future, he held that the 
man who had the charge and inspection 
of mines should be one who did not 
need instruction from miners, but who 
was technically instructed himself. With 
regard to providing further against the 
risks peculiar to mining operations, he 
believed that there were mines in the 
country where it was not safe to use 
gunpowder. There had been cases where 
explosions had been traced clearly to the 
shot fired; and he, therefore, thought 
the time had arrived when the science 
of the country should be devoted per- 
haps a little less to the arts of warfare, 
and more to the peaceful application of 
its resources to the safety of life, and to 
providing some means whereby the pro- 
duction of the coal which was so neces- 
sary to life should be as safe as possible. 
If the second reading of the Bill was 
passed, he had no doubt that in Com- 
mittee the amendments he had sug- 
gested would be incorporated; and if 
the Government took upon themselves to 
bring in a measure, he hoped they would 
see that the propositions brought for- 
ward by the miners were reasonable, and 
such as ought to be accepted. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, he had not 
had the advantage of working in a 
mine, like the hon. Member (Mr. J. 
Wilson), nor did he claim to have an in- 
timate knowledge of this subject; but 
his constituency contained a good num- 
ber of colliers, and having taken the 
trouble to ascertain their views, he had 
come to the conclusion that they had 
many solid grievances which ought to 
be redressed, and which the Bill would 
do something to remedy. With regard 
to check-weighers, miners undoubtedly 
suffered a great deal, and he agreed with 
the effort being made to introduce fresh 
arrangements in regard tothem. As to 
the other clauses of the Bill, the hon. 
Member who introduced the measure 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had himself ad- 
mitted that they were somewhat crude, 
and did not meet the necessities of the 
case. Monthly inspection would cause 
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considerable expense, and therefore he 
suggested that the inspection should be 
quarterly, except in the case of danger- 
ous mines. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Durham (Mr. J. Wilson) as 
to the inadvisability of employing women 
at all in mines. There was one point 
which had been entirely omitted in the 
discussion which was of serious interest 
to the miners, and that was that the re- 
latives and those connected with the col- 
liers killed in accidents in the mines 
should be allowed to appear before the 
Coroner and make statements, in order 
that the proper verdicts might be arrived 
at. He conceived it was quite open to 
hon. Members of the House to support 
the principle of the Bill, even while they 
wished to introduce Amendments; and it 
was in that spirit that he desired to sup- 
port the second reading. He trusted the 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. J. Wilson) 
and the other hon. Members who repre- 
sented mining constituencies, would be- 
lieve that there were many of the occu- 
pants of the Opposition Benches who 
were as desirous as any of advocating 
the claims of men who were following 
such a dangerous and hazardous occupa- 
tion as that of a coal miner. 

Mr. PICKARD said, as far as he un- 
derstood the Bill, it commanded his ap- 
proval and support. In the past there 
had been much difficulty in appointing 
and keeping check-weighers, who were 
frequently removed from their posts 
through endeavouring to do their duty 
by the men. For most trivial causes 
they had been taken before magistrates 
and dealt with summarily. Some owners 
gave perfect liberty of meeting to their 
colliers ; others did all they could to pre- 
vent meetings. In one case it was de- 
sired to call a meeting at the pit’s mouth 
—a practice to which many proprietors 
and managers did not object, but which 
others did all they could to prevent. The 
check-weigher, not being at liberty to 
eall the men together verbally, stuck 
one notice on his back and another on 
his breast, stating that the meeting was 
to be held. This was considered an in- 
stance in which the weighman had 
‘‘ otherwise misconducted himself,” and 
he had to leave and seek work else- 
where. What the men wanted was to 
be in a position to get the men they 
wanted to do their work as check- 
weighers at the pit bank, so that the 
manager might not have the power to 
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prevent them selecting whom they liked 
for the pit bank, whether they were 
employés of the said colliery or not. 
A case was tried at Chesterfield in 
which the men contended for this 
right. The question was fully raised, 
but the result was that the men lost 
the day. The miners wanted to be 
represented by a man who would see 
that justice was done to all concerned 
by looking after the weight, and pre- 
venting undue deductions from the 
men’s wages. The deductions which the 
masters’ weighers might make from the 
totals of the men’s gettings were a very 
serious matter, and there were collieries 
in which the deductions had amounted 
to 7,000 tons a-year. In some cases the 
men had very little power indeed to pro- 
tect themselves against wrongful deduc- 
tions. Then, in regard to inspection, he 
was one of those who thought there 
ought to be more inspection than they 
had at the present time; but there could 
not be more with the present number of 
Inspectors. In Yorkshire there were 
only three Inspectors for 422 mines, and 
it was impossible for them to properly 
visit these mines if they were ceaselessly 
occupied night and day, and had clerical 
duties to perform and inquiries to attend ; 
but he was glad to be able to add that the 
work that was done was very well done, 
and there was nothing to complain of. 
But there ought to be more Inspectors, 
and they ought to be able to pay sur- 
prise visits, without sending notice to 
managers or anyone else. He did not 
believe that inspection could be worth 
much when it was known when it was to 
take place, and at stated times. The 
inspections should take place without 
either the owners or the managers of 
mines knowing when they were about 
to be held. The instructions that were 
issued by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), when he was at the Home Office 
in 1872, had produced the best results. 
The clause of this Bill relating to dan- 
gerous places was, he believed, unneces- 
sary, because the case was provided for 
by the Act of 1872. The system of with- 
holding wages and lending money on 
interest did not prevail in Yorkshire, 
and he should have liked to have heard 
where it was done. He approved of the 
Weights and Measures Clause. The ut- 
most difficulty was found in getting In- 
spectors of Weights and Measures to go 
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to collieries to inspect the machines and 
test them. At present, most of the In- 
—— of Weights and Measures stated 
that they had no power to go to the 
machines on the pit banks and examine 
and test them under the Act of 1872; 
but this was a mistake—that Act 
did give them power in that necessary 
direction. He knew from correspon- 
dence with the Board of Trade that 
the Inspectors of Weights and Mea- 
sures had such powers under the Act of 
1872. There were, however, only a few 
mine owners who willingly submitted 
their weighing machinery to inspection ; 
and he thought he might mention in 
that hall—he begged pardon, in that 
Assembly—the name of Mr. Superin- 
tendent Hall, of Wakefield, who did 
his duty without being asked or com- 
pelled to do so. It often happened 
when gas abounded in mines that it was 
not reported, and when explosions took 
place the hidden dangers from the 
gaseous mines were never brought to 
light. There were certain mines which 
were well known to be dangerous mines, 
where one would not be allowed to carry 
a small naked light. He considered that 
in all mines there should be employed 
day by day duly qualified and competent 
overmen and firemen to examine them; 
and the overman or fireman, whether of 
a mine, or of a given district in a mine, 
should be a man competent to write out 
his own report and sign it, and so be re- 
sponsible to the manager of the mine for 
it. The miners also wanted a change in 
the certificated manager, so that hemight 
be free of some agent placed above him— 
some controlling power who required the 
manager to manage the mine in accord- 
ance with his wishes and instructions. 
The certificated manager of a mine ought 
to be made responsible for what was 
carried out in it. Then the under mana- 
ger should have a second class certificate, 
and be held responsible for what took 
place under his direction; but the 
second class certificated manager not to 
be considered the certified manager of 
the mine. In some mines it was usual 
to use extreme caution, especially in re- 
gard to small lights, which were not 
allowed unprotected in those mines; 
yet it was very curious that while those 
naked lights were not permitted in such 
mines, shots were often fired which 
caused a flame of 30 yards in length. 
They required blasting in all such mines 
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prohibited, and if anyone violated the 
Act of Parliament a common informer 
should be allowed to take up the case, 
as under the present Act the workmen 
could not initiate any prosecution, whilst 
the colliery owner and manager could 
do so without the sanction or inter- 
vention of the Home Secretary. The 
mine owner could proceed against any 
miner whom he liked, and the miners 
ought to be put upon the same foot- 
ing as their employers in this respect. 
Again, the miners wanted power to 
enter the Coroner’s Court, and not be 
subject to the permission of the Coro- 
ner. The Coroners very often insulted the 
miners when they attended their Courts. 
Their duty was to attend the Coroners’ 
Courts, and so help, in giving evidence, 
to bring about a knowledge of the true 
cause of death, which was a public duty. 
In conclusion, he would say that he 
agreed with many portions of the Bill 
now under discussion, but it did not go 
far enough in the directions he had indi- 
cated. He trusted that the Government 
would take up the whole question, with 
the intention of dealing with it at as 
early a day as possible. That being so, 
he hoped that there would be no division 
on the Bill, and that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Tomlinson) would not persist with 
his Amendment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had introduced a Bill of his own relating 
to the same subject, but he did not look 
with the smallest jealousy on the Bill 
now under consideration. On the con- 
trary, he looked upon the hon. Member 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) who brought it 
forward as a fellow-worker in the same 
cause, and he should be glad to co- 
operate with him in order to secure the 
safety of those who were engaged in 
this dangerons occupation in the work- 
ing of the mines. They had heard two 
speeches from hon. Gentlemen who had 
been engaged in mines, and with whom 
he sympathized very much. In regard to 
the use of blasting powder, especially 
in dangerous mines, that was a ques- 
tion which interested him extremely 
when he was at the Home Office, and 
he made a great many inquiries about it. 
But he found at that time that the 
opinion of the Inspectors and of the men 
themselves was very much divided on 
the point. In consequence of that divi- 
sion of opinion, he had applied to 
the Royal Society for the opinion of 





scientific experts, and a Commission 
appointed by it had been considering 
the eubject for the last six or seven 
years. They promised him before he 
left Office that the Report should be 
shortly placed in his hands; and he 
engaged when he had an opportunity of 
studying it to carry out its object as 
soon as possible. The matter had now 
passed into other hands; but when the 
Report was presented, on that point and 
also as regarded an improved mode of 
lighting mines, he promised the Govern- 
ment his hearty support of any measure 
framed in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. He 
hoped there would not be any measure of 
a drastic kind until the Report was pre- 
sented, which might be this week or 
next. The Government might say if 
they were going to introduce a Bill that 
the other Bills ought to be withdrawn. 
He was of a different opinion. When 
the Government Bill was introduced 
there might be a good deal of discussion 
upon it, and when there was a question 
with which they could deal shortly and 
simply it would be very dangerous to 
put offasettlement. The inconvenience 
of having a great many Bills on the same 
subject during the same Session was as 
nothing compared with the loss which 
might follow if the chance of settling 
some important point was missed. He 
sympathized with all that had been said 
about check-work, and he also had some 
provision in his Bill for dealing with 
the matter. He entirely agreed with 
those who held that inspection ought to 
be frequent, and that the Inspector ought 
to come without notice, so that the owner 
should not be able to make any altera- 
tion in consequence of expecting the 
Inspector’s immediate arrival. But he 
did not think there should be a monthly 
inspection. The country would not con- 
sent to have such an army of Inspectors 
as would then be required, and the work 
would not be done so effectually. Only 
a month before he left Office he tried to 
induce the Inspectors to have more in- 
spections. He knew the miners were 
very anxious that the managers should 
have certificates, and that was a point 
well worthy of discussion in Committee. 
He should be very glad to see precau- 
tions taken to secure the services of 
proper and efficient men to carry out the 
important duties of firemen. He hoped 
the Government would allow this Bill 
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to be read a second time. [Mr. Broap- 
wurst dissented.} What the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Broadhurst) 
meant by that shake of the head, he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) did not know ; 
but for his own part he should certainly 
vote for the second reading; and he 
hoped the Government would do so also, 
for they could have no reason to oppose 
it, unless they had a Bill of their own 
of a larger scope, and, if so, he hoped the 
House would hear of it this afternoon. 
Besides, all knew how crowded the Order 
Book became later in the Session, and 
they ought to take advantage of the 
present time, and not lose this bird 
which they had in their hands for two 
in the bush. He hoped he would not 
be out of Order in suggesting that they 
should read this Bill a second time 
before a quarter to 6, when discussion 
must cease, and then allow his own Bill 
(the Coal Mines Bill), which stood on 
the Orders, and which also dealt with 
another branch of the subject, and one 
which he considered very important, to 
be read a second time. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, he thought 
it was unfortunate that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had not made the Bill apply to metallic 
mines as well as coal mines; but he 
(Sir Joseph Pease) had no doubt it 
was competent so to amend the Bill in 
Committee that that omission would be 
remedied. He sometimes thought that 
people did not sufficiently reflect what 
the figures with respect to accidents in 
mines meant. The Bill was intended to 
help that which many of them interested 
in mines were very anxious to secure— 
the protection of the miners in the pur- 
suance of an arduous and almost neces- 
sarily dangerous calling. The hon. 
Member for Durham (Mr. J. Wilson) 
had referred to a number of fatal acci- 
dents in coal mines. It was his (Sir 
Joseph Pease’s) lot once to be present 
at one of those colliery accidents, and 
any sight more appalling it was impos- 
sible to conceive. When you stood at 
the pit’s top and saw body after body 
handed over to the poor mourners, and 
witnessed the wounded handed over to 
the doctors, it was one of the most dis- 
tressing scenes that could possibly be 
imagined. Those were the accidents 
which it was their duty most carefully 
to guard against. The Bill before the 
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House went some way in that di- 
rection, and it was the duty of the 
House to help forward that object in 
every way. As regarded the check- 
weighmen, he thought the House would 
certainly sympathize with the desire of 
the miners that the check-weighers 
should be absolutely their servants. It 
was not the miners’ interest to have a 
bad check-weighman. Their interest 
was to choose an honest man. He had 
some experience in these matters, and 
he must say that the instances in which 
complaints had been made against 
check-weighmen were very rare. He 
maintained that it was the duty of the 
miners to choose for that office the most 
honest man they could find; and if it 
happened afterwards that he did not 
give satisfaction, they ought to be able 
to remove him and put another man in 
his place who would do his duty honestly. 
If the hon. Member who brought in the 
Bill had a little more practical know- 
ledge of the subject he would not have 
suggested once-a-month inspection. A 
great deal had been said about inspec- 
tion; but he thought it would be a 
mistake to relieve the mine owners 
themselves of all responsibility in this 
matter. While there should be full 
inspection and every effort made to in- 
sure the safety of the miners, he held 
that nothing could be more dangerous 
than to leave everything to the Inspector. 
There were many hundreds—he might 
say thousands—of men who were able 
to be their own Inspectors; Lut in say- 
ing that he did not mean that they 
should do away with the Government 
inspection, which was, of course, a very 
good thing, and he (Sir Joseph Pease) 
was in favour of it provided it did not 
go too far and relieve the miners of all 
responsibility. As an illustration of how 
the miners might be relied on to exercise 
their own judgment with regard to the 
safety of the mine in which they might 
happen to be employed, the hon. Baro- 
net cited the case of a number of miners 
declining to go down into a pit on the 
ground of its dangerous condition. On 
that occasion the men were proved to be 
perfectly right. It was that sense of 
responsibility that he wished to retain. 
With respect to payment of wages, he 
considered that, as a matter of fact, all 
wages were due at the end of the day 
on which the Jabour was done, and any 
other system of payment was a matter 
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of mutual arrangement. Then, as to 
Coroners’ Courts, he strongly urged 
that the representative of the deceased 
miners should be allowed to be pre- 
sent at the inquiry. Evidence of a 
very important character affecting the 
lives and limbs of the miners was 
often elicited at these inquiries. As re- 
gards the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion to which the late Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) had referred, 
he (Sir Joseph Pease) trusted that they 
would not have to wait for the Govern- 
ment measure, which might not be pro- 
duced for years. The best thing for the 
House to do would, in his opinion, be to 
accept the present Bill, and remedy in 
Committee any imperfections that might 
now disfigure it. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he was glad to 
see, on both sides of the House, such a 
desire to amend the Mines Regulations 
Act of 1872. For his own part, he might 
be allowed to express his personal thanks 
to those hon. Members present who had 
taken part in the passing of the Act of 
1872; and he would beg also to express 
his thanks for the class to whom he had 
the honour to belong—namely, the 
mining class of the community—espe- 
cially for two very important provisions 
that were inserted in that measure. The 
first provision was that referring to the 
age at which children were permitted to 
be employed in mines. For his own 
part, he began to work in the mine at 
the age of nine years, and only left it 
when it was the will of the constituency 
that he should be returned as their 
Representative at St. Stephen’s. The 
other provision to which he alluded was 
that which gave to the miners the power 
to examine and inspect the mines for 
themselves, so that they might be 
assured, as far as it was possible to be 
assured, that due regard was had to the 
safety of life and limb by the manage- 
ment. However, as time rolled on, it 
was found that the Act, though excellent 
in many points, was yet defective in 
others, and he was glad to think that 
even the late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had acknowledged that 
the Act contained many anomalies which 
he was endeavouring to remove by a Bill 
of his own. The object which he (Mr. 
Fenwick) had in view in rising was— 
seeing that there was a generally ex- 
pressed desire to amend the Act of 1872 
—to urge that the Government should 





give the House some information as to 
theirviews, and the attitude they intended 
to assume, not only towards the measure 
now before the House, but in regard to 
the Bill of the late Home Secretary. 
That right hon. Gentleman now ad- 
mitted that it would be a wise thing if 
the Government would give the House 
the assurance that the Act of 1872 should 
now be amended. What he (Mr. Fen- 
wick) wanted to know was, whether or 
not the Government were prepared to 
take the two Bills as the basis of a com- 
prehensive measure? He was confident, 
if the matter could be fairly and pro- 
perly talked over, the Government might 
produce a measure that would satisfy 
both sides of the House, and give gene- 
ral satisfaction to the mining com- 
munity. 

Str HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he was 
not one to talk out the Bill, for he en- 
tirely approved of it as a whole, and the 
sooner the existing defects were remedied 
the better. He thought it would be im- 
possible to inspect mines monthly, as it 
would require quite an army of Inspec- 
tors to perform the duty. He considered 
that it was out of the question to lay 
down a hard-and-fast line that an in- 
spection should take place once a month. 
Then, the use of powder was an ex- 
tremely difficult question, on which 
there were many opinions, and the work- 
ing miners themselves were as much at 
variance in their opinions on this ques- 
tion as other people. He referred, in 
proof of his assertion, to a deputation 
of miners from his own county, the 
members of which were opposed to the 
abolition of the use of powder, and he 
argued from this that a good deal of in- 
formation was required to be collected 
upon this point before any satisfactory 
legislation thereon could take place. He 
hoped that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, when it came to be issued, 
would give some information on this 
subject which would be of a valuable 
character. As tothe question of certify- 
ing firemen, he looked upon it as much 
more important that firemen should be 
practical men rather than scientific men ; 
but this was a point which he thought 
might be dealt with without any great 
difficulty. As to the employment of 
women in mines, he entirely concurred 
with the principle of the provision for 
their non-employment, He believed he 
was correct in saying that in Wales 
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women were not employed in mines at 
all—at least, if there were any, he had 
never seen them; and he thoroughly 
agreed that they ought not to be so 
employed. From long experience in 
the House, he advised that a second 
reading of the measure should be taken, 
no matter what the promises of the 
Government might be. He had known 
many good measures lost through their 
being postponed with the view of the 
Government taking the question up and 
legislating upon the matter in a fuller 
and more satisfactory manner than could 
be done in a private Member’s Bill. 
The intentions of the Government, no 
doubt, were very good; but when the 
pressure of Business came upon them, 
and time was growing short, the pro- 
mised measure was too often abandoned 
of necessity, and a remedial measure, 
which, though perhaps not perfect, 
would have been very useful, was lost. 
He did not wish to see such a result 
here, and he, therefore, hoped the Go- 
vernment would accede to a second 
reading. 

Mr. BURT said, the hon. Member 
for Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had 
raised a very useful discussion on this 
Bill, and he was glad that he had intro- 
duced it. He (Mr. Burt) said that, how- 
ever, rather because he thought it in- 
dicated that they might expect the hon. 
Member’s support in any measure affect- 
ing the interest of the working miners 
than because he regarded this as an 
adequate or satisfactory measure. The 
Bill itself, he (Mr. Burt) could not vote 
for as indicating anything like a settle- 
ment of the mining question. It simply 
touched the rim of a very large, wide, 
and complex subject. It was very well 
known that the late Government in- 
tended to deal with the general subject 
of inspection of mines, and he had no 
doubt that his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Broadhurst) would be 
able to say whether the present Go- 
vernment intended to introduce a mea- 
sure with the same object. He had 
had a Question which he was going to 
put to the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Childers); but he had seen the right 
hon. Gentleman privately with regard 
to what the Government meant to do. 
A Royal Commission, of which he (Mr. 
Burt) had the honour to be a Member, 
had been sitting for a very considerable 
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time. He was sorry that they had not 
up to the present been able to report ; 
but the Commission had inquired more 
steadily and completely into all ques- 
tions relating to mining than these had 
ever before been inquired into, and the 
Commission would report in a very short 
time. In fact, it was no secret that a 
considerable portion of the Report was 
already in print. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Government would take this 
opportunity of stating what they meant 
to do on the subject; and if they were 
prepared to deal with it in a thorough 
way, and in a way which only a Govern- 
ment could deal with a large public 
measure of this kind, he would advise 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
to be satisfied with the discussion he had 
raised, and to take the opportunity of in- 
troducing any Amendments that might 
be wished into the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. He entirely approved of the 
clause in the Bill before them relating 
to check-weighmen. The only objection 
the working miners had to the present 
Act was that they were not allowed ab- 
solute liberty of choice. Their choice 
was limited to men in the employ of the 
same firm. The miners objected to 
that restriction, and wanted to have 
absolute liberty to select any person 
whatever to fill the position of check- 
weighman. He would not detain the 
House any further, as he was anxious to 
hear the views of the Government. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuvrst) said, the only 
reason why the Government had not ex- 
pressed their views on this question at 
an earlier stage of the proceedings was 
their desire to hear a very full expres- 
sion of opinion upon the subject by 
those hon. Members who were most 
capable of giving an opinion, and were 
mostly interested in this class of legisla- 
tion. With respect to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor), he need not assure him, nor 
need he assure the House, of the deep 
and earnest sympathy which the Govern- 
ment felt for the working miners of 
Great Britain. At the same time, there 
were parts of the Bill which did not 
appear to commend themselves without 
reserve te the Government. With re- 
gard to the clause which had reference 
to the Weights and Measures Act ap- 
plying to the machinery used in the 
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weighing of coal, he believed he was 
speaking correctly when he said there 
was no necessity whatever for the exten- 
sion of this clause ; that the present law 
already applied to all weights and 
measures, whether in mines or in fac- 
tories, that had to do with the decision 
of the amount of wages for any particu- 
lar labour performed either by work- 
men or work-women. Then, with re- 
gard to the fixed periods of visits for 
Mine Inspectors, he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Arthur Q’Connor) had pro- 
bably not been a workman in the sense 
in which his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Fenwick) and he himself had been 
a workman for the greater part of his life. 
What workmen always viewed with the 
greatest amount of pleasure was the 
visits of the manager or foreman who 
would keep regularity, because when 
they got rid of him they knew they were 
perfectly free to indulge relaxation until 
the recurrence of the next visit. Gen- 
tlemen who were the most objectionable 
were the foremen or managers of irre- 
gular habits, one upon whose visits they 
could never depend for a moment, and 
the consequence was they were in a con- 
stant state of labour and uncertainty. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, he 
did not propose by his Bill that the 
visits of the Inspector should be at fixed 
times, or that notice should be sent to 
the mine owners. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he noticed 
that; but he thought that was an in- 
struction always given to Inspectors 
without any express instruction in an 
Act of Parliament. Indeed, a man who 
would want information of the necessity 
of not announcing his visit would be a 
man absolutely unfit for the discharge 
of such important duties. With regard 
to the question of check-weighmen, he 
thought he was speaking the mind of 
the Government when he said that the 
Government quite saw the necessity of 
some relaxation in regard to this sub- 
ject. The check-weighman was a per- 
son as clearly in the employment of the 
miners themselves as the miners were 
clearly in the employment of the mine 
owner ; and, therefore, working miners 
should have considerable liberty in the 
field for selecting this very important 
person. In respect of the question of 
the policy of the Government in regard 
to the Bill under discussion, he had to 
say that the Government viewed with 
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considerable favour the wise attempts to 
amend the Mines Regulation Act in this 
and some other directions; and he, there- 
fore, wished to assure the hon. Member 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) that he must not 
regard them in any way as opponents to 
his Bill. There was an important feature 
in the demands of the miners which the 
hon. Gentleman had altogether over- 
looked, and that was the question of the 
presence of the relatives at Coroners’ 
inquests, and the demand of the right 
and power to put questions as to the 
cause of death. That was what many 
of his hon. Friends in mining districts 
regarded as one of the things that was 
of the utmost importance. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was 
quite willing to accept Amendments deal- 
ing with these points. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
not challenging the hon. Member’s ob- 
jection to have it inserted, but was 
pointing out its great importance. With 
regard to the Royal Commission, he had 
the authority of the Government to say 
that the Report would be issued within 
a week, and that one of the first works 
of the Home Office would be to prepare 
a measure in the light of that Commis- 
sion, having regard to other demands 
made from other directions, and, in the 
meantime, would wish that a Bill of 
this description, if it should pass its 
second reading, which they would cer- 
tainly not oppose this afternoon, that 
the Committee stage should be placed 
at such a date that would give them op- 
portunities between now and then of 
preparing and submitting their proposals 
to the House. If the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would accept 
that view, he should be very glad indeed, 
on behalf of the Government, not to 
proceed further in the debate. He might 
also state that the Government would 
take precisely the same course with re- 
gard to the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross). 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the pro- 
moters of the Bill were willing to accept 
the intimation just made, and would 
postpone the Committee stage of the 
Bill for a month. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 31st March. 








1871 Marriages 
COAL MINES BILL.—[Br1 92.) 
(Sir Richard Cross, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. 
Forwood.) 
SECOND READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Cutt- 
DERS) said, he would object to the Mo- 
tion, except on the same terms as the 
other Bill. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not consent to any such terms. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be committed for Monday 
next.” —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. CHILDERS, in objecting to the 
Motion, said, the Committee stage ought 
to be put off till that day month. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 

roposed to put it down for Monday till 
e knew what the Government meant to 


do. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had no ob- 
jection to that ; but when it came up on 
Monday he would move that the Com- 
mittee stage be put off for a month. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he would object to that unless they 
could come to some arrangement, and 
hoped to be able to convince the Go- 
vernment that they had done wrong in 
putting off the Committee stage on the 
other Bill for a month. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed for Monday next. 
MOTIONS. 


— j9—_- 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kenrick, Bill to amend 
an Act of the Session of the thirty-fifth and 
thirty-sixth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, chapter ninety-one, intituled ‘‘ An 
Act to authorise the application of Funds of 
Municipal Corporations and other governing 
bodies in certain cases,’’ ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Edward Clarke, Major 
Dickson, Mr. Picton, and Mr. Woodhead. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 122.] 


DROWNED PERSONS (DISCOVERY AND 
INTERMENT) BILL. 
On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to amend 
the Law in respect to the discovery and inter- 
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ment of persons drowned, ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Hughes, Mr. Boord, Mr. Bag- 
gallay, Mr. Norris, and Colonel Duncan. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 123.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE BILL. 


On Mstion of Mr. Moulton, Bill to amend 
the Laws respecting the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise in the United Kingdom, and the conduct 
of Elections, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Moulton, Mr. A. Acland, and Mr. Dillwyn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124. ] 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF FINE ART) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hastings, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law of Copyright in Works 
of Fine Art and in Photographs, and for re- ~ 
pressing the commission of fraud in the pro- 
duction and sale of such works, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hastings, Mr. Gregory, and 
Mr. Agnew. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 125.] 


ACTIONS FOR DEBT (LIMITATION) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr Hobhouse, Bill for fur- 
ther limiting the time for the recovery of 
simple contract Debts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. A. Acland, Mr. Glyn, 
and Mr. Lacaita. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.} 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1874, 
AMENDMENT. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
“The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874,” 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Craig Sellar, Mr. Donald Crawford, and Mr. 
Lyell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 127.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 4th March, 1886. 





MINUTES.] —Sat First ry PartraMent— 
The Earl of Stradbroke, after the death of 
his father. 

Punic Bits—First Reading— Smoke Nuisance 
Abatement (Metropolis) * (27). 

Committee—Report— Marriages Validity (11). 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


MARRIAGES VALIDITY BILL.—(No. 11.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHett) said, that a question had 
been raised as to whether this measure 
should be made retrospective or not; 
and a suggestion had been made by a 
noble Ear! for the insertion of a Proviso 
declaring legitimate the children of a 
marriage in respect to which any ques- 
tion arose and a second marriage was 
contracted ; and in consequence of that 
the Committee stage of the Bill had 
been postponed. He had, however, 
since made inquiries on the subject, and 
he found that there was no precedent 
for introducing such a Proviso. Be- 
yond that, having consulted the right 
rev. Prelate who had introduced the 
Bill upon the subject, he had arrived at 
the conclusion that it was not advisable 
to create a precedent in the direction 
suggested, especially as he was informed 
that there was reason to believe there 
were no cases in which the legitimacy 
of such children had been questioned. 
Therefore, it was not necessary to intro- 
duce such a clause as that which had 
been indicated. 


House in Committee. 


Bill reported without amendment; and 
to be read 3* 70-morrow. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS (ALLOTMENTS 
EXTENSION ACT, 1882). 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Tue Eart or ONSLOW moved for— 


** A Return of all charitable trusts in England 
and Wales the trustees of which are trustees 
within the meaning of the first and fourth 
clauses of the Allotments Extension Act, 1882.” 
He did not press the Motion in the exact 
words in which he had placed it on the 
Paper, but hoped that the Lord Presi- 
dent would be able to grant the sub- 
stance of his Motion, and add a column 
to the Return showing the acreage held 
by these Trustees. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Earl Spencer) said, that 
there would be no practical difficulty in 
granting the Returns asked for, only 
they would be given in a different form. 
As to the addition of the acreage, he had 
not yet been able to communicate with 
the Charity Commissioners, and he was 
unwilling to promise such a Return, be- 
cause it would be difficult and costly to 
obtain the information. He had inad- 
vertently fallen into an error the other 


day with reference to the date at which 
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the Returns would be made. Instead of 
being made in June, they were not 
usually made until September. The 
special Returns moved for by the noble 
Earl would probably be presented before 
November. 


In reply to Viscount CranBrRoox, 

Earnt SPENCER said, that the Re- 
turn moved for would be supplemental 
to the ordinary Agricultural Returns. 

Return of all charities known to the Charity 
Commissioners, the income of which is shown 
to be distributable in articles in kind or in 
money, in the ‘‘ General Digest of Endowed 
Charities’’ laid before Parliament on the mo- 
tion of Lord Robert Montagu betweer the 
years 1868 and 1876, as supplemented by the 
information subsequently acquired by the 
Charity Commissioners; and distinguishing 
those charities the income of which may be 
otherwise applied in pursuance of schemes 
established by the Charity Commissioners: 
Ordered to be laid before the House.—( The 
Earl of Onslow.) 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (METRO- 
POLIS) BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Acts for abating the 
nuisance arising from the smoke of furnaces 
and fireplaces within the Metropolis—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
read 1. (No. 27.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 4th March, 1886. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrezs — Irish 
Industries, appointed ; River Lea, nominated. 

Suprpiy—considered in Committee—Crvit SEr- 
vice Estimates; Crass I.—Pustic Works 
anD Buixpines, Vote 1—r.P. 

Private Brrr—(sy Order)—Second Reading— 
Dundalk Gas.* 

Pustic Burs — Resolution in Committee — 
Ordered—First Reading — Burial Grounds * 
[131]. 

Ordered—First Reading —Tithe Rent-Charge 
Recovery * [129]; Bankruptcy (Agricultural 
Labourers’ Wages) * [130]. 

First Reading—Freshwater Fisheries (Eels) * 
(128). 

Second Reading — Compensation for Damages 
120). 


Withdrawn—Burial Law Amendment ® [45]. 
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QUESTIONS. 


—_ ——_ 
CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL SCHEMES. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
How many schemes for the government 
of Christ’s Hospital have been under the 
notice of the Charity Commissioners since 
the passing of the Endowed Schools Act 
of 1869; whether the progress of the 
existing scheme will be in any way sus- 
pended by the investigations of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Endowed Schools Act ; 
and, if he can state any approximate 
time when the scheme is likely to be 
brought under the notice of Parliament ? 

Mr. HOWARD SPENSLEY also 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, Whe- 
ther, considering that schemes for the 
re-organisation of Christ’s Hospital have 
been under consideration by the Charity 
Commissioners for more than ten years, 
he can in any way facilitate a final con- 
sideration, to be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyox 
Prayrair): Sir, two schemes have been 
framed by the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, one in 1870, the other in 
1876. In 1880, the Charity Commis- 
sioners published their first scheme, 
which met with great opposition. In 
1885, they published a revised scheme, 
which, after going through the pre- 
scribed stages, was signed by them 
last week, and will reach the Educa- 
tion Department in a few days. If ap- 
proved, an appeal may be made to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
or a Petition may ask that it should be 
laid before Parliament. In either case, 
it would not reach this House till the 
end of June or the beginning of July. 
Some schemes now before the Education 
Department are kept back until the 
Select Committee have made their in- 
quiry. As I have not yet seen the 
schemes, I cannot now say whether this 
course will be followed in regard to it. 


MR. BROADHURST, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter published in Zhe Brighton 
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Gazette, dated 11th February, to the 
following effect :— 


“To the Editor: 

“Sir,—That Henry Broadhurst should now 
be Under Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment seems almost the irony of fate. About 
fourteen years ago he was a ringleader in a great 
strike of the building and other trades, and 
under the strict surveillance of the police: 


“Tt could hardly be expected that he should 
give the necessary orders to prevent riot last 
Monday, but, in default of not getting such 
order, the police allowed the plunder and riot 
to goon;”’ 
and, will he ascertain if this be true ; 
and, if not, will he take steps to direct a 
prosecution for a gross and scandalous 
libel ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CurtpeErs) : Mr. Speaker, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that, if his 
Question is according to the letter of the 
Standing Orders, and if it had not been 
that you, Sir, have allowed it to be put 
upon the Paper, I would have ventured 
to have said that it is certainly not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Rules 
which govern our proceedings. The hon. 
Member has taken advantage of an 
anonymous letter written to a Provincial 
journal; and, under cover of a professed 
desire that the editor of a Conservative 
newspaper, serving the Party to which he 
himself belongs, should be prosecuted 
under my directions, he shelters himself 
behind that anonymous letter to make 
an attack on my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, which, if the hon. Member 
had had the courage of his opinions, he 
would have made directly. The hon. 
Member knows, or, if he does not, any 
Member sitting opposite, who has had 
Parliamentary experience, would tell 
him, that the Under Secretary of State 
has nothing to do with, and never gives 
orders to, the police on those occasions. 
I hope, therefore, that the House will 
resent thisindirect and un-Parliamentary 
attack on one of its Members undercover, 
as I have said, of an anonymous letter, 
and I decline to take any further notice 
of the hon. Member’s Question. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Broapuurst): May I crave 
the indulgence of the House for one or 
two moments with regard to this Ques- 
tion? I should have been pleased to 
answer it, if the hon. Gentleman had 
addressed it to me direct. I now beg 
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to say that there was no strike in 
the building trade at the time referred 
to; but there was a lock-out—that is, a 
strike by the employers against the 
workmen. At that time, the workmen 
asked me to take charge of their case, 
which I did, and the difference was very 
speedily settled to the mutual satisfac- 
tion and interests of both parties to the 
dispute. With regard to the innuendo 
about the police, I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that there was nothing at all 
of the kind. I do not suppose the police 
knew of the existence of the dispute, or 
anyone else not directly interested in 
it, as during the dispute there was no 
police case, nor any cause for the inter- 
ference of those charged with the duty of 
the maintenance of peaceand order. That 
is the last time that I have been per- 
sonally responsible in any trade dispute 
between workmen and employers. I 
should like to add one word more, and 
that is that the hon. Member will find 
that the work of advertising obscure 
country newspapers will not bring him 
any very desirable Parliamentary dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS: Sir, might I, 
with your permission, resent the in- 
sinuation——| Cries of ‘‘No!’’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Sir George Camp- 
bell. 


SCOTLAND—ERRORS IN STATISTICAL 
RETURNS—RETURN OF MUNI- 
CIPAL BURGHS, 1885. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary for Scotland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the palpably 
erroneous character of some of the statis- 
tical Returns relating to Scotland pre- 
sented to this House; for instance, to 
the Return of Scotch Municipal Burghs, 
No. 260 II. dated November 1885, in 
which Kirkcaldy is made to have a 
population of only 13,320 and 4,218 
municipal electors, or nearly one elector 
to every four inhabitants; and Dysart, 
a population of 10,877, with 484 munici- 
pal electors, or one elector to upwards 
of twenty-two inhabitants ; whether the 
Crown agent is the only person respon- 
sible for such Returns; and, if he will 
take steps to establish an efficient agency 
to furnish correct Returns for Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) (who replied) said: The Re- 
turn in question related to municipal 
burghs in England, Wales, and Scot- 
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land—what was asked having been 
their population and number of inha- 
bited houses according to the Census of 
1881, together with the number of per- 
sons on the burgess roll, distinguish- 
ing menfrom women. The terms ‘ mu- 
nicipal burghs” and ‘ burgess rolls” 
are inapplicable to Scotland, and great 
difficulty was experienced in dealing 
with that part of the Return which re- 
lated to population, both for this reason 
and also because the Census of 1881 
does not specify the number of persons 
entitled to the municipal franchise. 
After a correspondence between the 
Home Office and the Crown Agent, it 
was decided that the number of muni- 
cipal electors only should be given— 
these being taken from the population 
of the Parliamentary burghs, as shown 
by the Census, so that in cases such as 
Kirkcaldy and Dysart, where the Parlia- 
mentary and municipal boundaries are 
not identical, the Return cannot be 
said to be reliable, and the statistics 
necessary for making it so do not exist. 
May I be allowed to suggest to my hon. 
Friend and to other Scotch Members 
moving for a Return, that it would be 
convenient before doing so to submit 
the draft terms of the proposed Returns 
to some Scotch official, so that it may be 
adapted to make the Return accurate. 
Thereby much inconvenience and such 
anomalies as exist in the present case 
would be saved. But, under the circum- 
stances, there is certainly no blame at- 
tached to the Crown Agent under the 
late or present Government. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
aware that every almanac and railway 
guide published in Scotland gave the 
population of the municipal burghs and 
the municipal and Parliamentary voters ; 
and, whether, in future, the Municipal 
Returns were to be prepared in his Office 
or in that of the Secretary for Scotland ? 

Mx. J. B. BALFOUR, in reply, said, 
that would be a matter for amicable ar- 
rangement. He objected to the quota- 
tion of unauthentic and irresponsible 
railway guides. 


POST OFFCE—TELEGRAPH CLERKS— 
SUNDAY WORK. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is 
a fact that postal telegraph clerks and 
messengers receive extra pay in London 
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for work upon Sunday, but that those 
employed on similar duty in the Pro- 
vinces receive no such additional pay- 
ment; and, if the Postmaster General 
will take steps to remove a distinction 
which causes dissatisfaction among a 
deserving body of public servants ? 

Tue SECRETARY tro roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the arrangements in London 
differ from those in the country. The 
question of pay for Sunday work in the 
Provinces was carefully considered at 
the date of the reorganization of 1881, 
and the scale of weekly wages was fixed 
so as to cover two hours’ work on Sun- 
days. Applications have been received 
by three successive Postmasters General 
for further pay on Sundays and refused 
by each. My noble Friend the Post- 
master General concurs in the decision 
arrived at by his Predecessors and feels 
it his duty to decline to re-open the 
question. In reply to the further Ques- 
tion of which the hon. Member has given 
me private Notice, I beg to state that 
some delay has arisen in the payment 
of extra duty during the Christmas sea- 
son, owing to the claims having been 
incorrectly made out. An inquiry was 
necessary before they were passed ; but 
every effort was made to avoid unne- 
cessary delay. There has not yet been 
time to settle the allowances for St. 
Valentine’s Day. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—THE KINGSTON ESTATES. 


Mr. LEWIS, who said he was not 
responsible for the Question, but as it 
was on the Notice Paper in his name, 
he had no objection to put it, asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to an article in Zhe Daily 
Express of the 25th February, in which 
the following passage occurs :— 

“When the agent of the Kingston Estate 
appointed a day to meet them, the tenants, and 
receive the arrears, the priests incited them 
to stand and resist to the end. At that time 
many of the tenents were ready and willing 
to pay. But they were told not to do so, and 
so they went away and had anorgy. Oneman, 
arrested for drunkenness, had on his person a 
bank deposit receipt and other valuables to the 
amount of two hundred and twenty pounds. 
The rent he was asked to pay amounted to three 
pounds ten ;”’ 


whether he has made inquiries as to the 
Mr. Howard Vincent 
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facts of this case; and, whether the facts 
were substantially as represented ? 

Mr. O’KELLY: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers the Question, 
I should like to ask him, Whether it is 
not true that all these Kingston estate 
tenants were refused any reduction at all 
of their rents; and, whether the priest, 
so far from advising the people not to 
pay, used his whole influence to effect a 
settlement ? 

Mr. LALOR: Might I also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman who is responsible 
for this Question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Morey): As tothe last Question, 
I must reply that I really cannot say. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. O’Kelly), I may say that 
I think I have heard the statements 
which he has made, but on other autho- 
rity. I cannot say of my own know- 
ledge whether they are, or are not, well 
founded. With reference to the Ques- 
tion on the paper, I have received a 
Report which shows that, with the ex- 
ception of the particular amount of rent 
due by the man arrested—which was 
£9, and not £3 10s.—the facts are sub- 
stantially as stated. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
“ BOYCOTTING” AT CLONMEL. 

CozoneL WARING asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether a shopkeeper and farmer 
named Edward Tobin, living in the 
centre of the town of Clonriel, had been 
boycotted ; whether the town band had 
not annoyed him by halting in front of 
his premises and playing the ‘‘ Rogue’s 
March ” and other offensive tunes ; whe- 
ther it is intended to indict certain of 
Tobin’s neighbours at the next assizes 
for picketing his house; whether his 
securities in a road contract were ob- 
jected to though of well-known sol- 
vency; whether they have since been 
subjected to obstruction in their lawful 
business; and, whether Tobin’s offence 
consisted in taking charge of a vacant 
farm ? 

Tur CHIEFSECRETARY (Mr. Jonny 
Morey): Sir, it appears that Tobin has 
been ‘‘ Boycotted”’ since August 30 last, 
the cause being that he managed two 
vacant farms. Two persons were pro- 
secuted under the Conspiracy Act at the 
last Winter Assizes, for preventing per- 
sons from entering his shop. The 
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Grand Jury ignored the bill against 
one; the case against the other was ad- 
journed. I am informed that the band 
ceases to play when passing Tobin’s 
house; and that, though his securities 
were objected to, they were eventually 
approved, and the police are not aware 
that they have since been subjected to 
material annoyance. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Mr. KENRICK asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he will con- 
sent to Parliamentary Publications and 
Papers being supplied to Public Libraries 
free of charge ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer): The 
question of supplying Parliamentary 
publications and papersto publiclibraries 
free of charge was very carefully con- 
sidered by the late Government, and it 
was decided that it was not advisable to 
make the grants. In November last, 
the Comptroller of the Stationery Office 
was authorized to insert in the new con- 
tract for the sale of Government pub- 
lications, which will come into force on 
January 1, 1887, a proviso that the con- 
tractor shall sell such publications to the 
accredited agents of free public libraries 
at the trade prices, a reduction of at 
least 25 per cent from the published 
prices. I have some sympathy with the 
object of the Question, and am now in 
communication with the Comptroller of 
the Stationery Office to see whether 
there are any further advantages that it 
will be possible to allow to free libraries, 
and whether certain ‘papers cannot be 
given gratuitously. 


THE EDUCATION ACTS COMMISSION. 

Mr. MILVAIN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the operations of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Education Acts extend to Scotland; 
and, if not, if there is any objection to 
its operations being so extended ? 

Tue SEORETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Treveryan) (who replied) said: 
With regard to this matter, a subject in 
which the hon. Member for East Ren- 
frewshire (Mr. Finlayson) is likewise 
interested, I understand that it is not 
proposed to extend the Order of Refer- 
ence to the Royal Commission to the 
Scottish Education Acts. The Scotch 
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Education Department has received no 
expression of opinion from Scotland 
which would lead them to think that 
there is any general wish to that effect. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON, on behalf 
of the hon. Member for Wigtownshire 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell), gave Notice that 
on the Civil Service Estimates he would 
call attention to this subject, and move 
a reduction of the Vote. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—KIL- 
KENNY COUNTY. 


Mr. CHANCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there held the Commission of 
the Peace for the county Kilkenny, 
on the Ist March 1883, seventy-seven 
landlords, ten land agents, six military 
men, two county and one government 
officials, and five gentlemen of other 
occupations ; whether he is aware that 
considerable dissatisfaction exists as to 
the personnel of the local magistracy ; 
and, whether it is intended to take any 
steps to end the practical exclusion from 
the Commission of the Peace of all per- 
sons save landlords, land agents, and 
Government officials ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortery): Dissatisfaction has, 
from time to time, been expressed with 
the personnel of the local magistracy in 
certain districts. The matter does not 
rest with the Executive Government ; 
the selection of gentlemen for this office 
is not, in ordinary cases, made by the 
Lord Chancellor ; the usual course being 
for the Lieutenant of a County to submit 
names for the Commission to the Lord 
Chancellor, who, if he sees no objection, 
appoints them. But the late Lord Chan- 
cellor (Sir Edward Sullivan) undertook 
to do more, and to inquire intoallegations 
that the Lieutenant of a County had 
unreasonably declined to recommend a 
fit and proper person for the office, 
where the appointment of a magistrate 
was required. The present Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that he will adopt the 
same course, and it will thus be open 
to representative bodies, if they fail to 
get the Lieutenant of a County to recom- 
mend any gentleman for the Commission, 
whom they desire, for good and sufficient 
reasons, to be appointed, to bring the 
case directly before the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. CHANOE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered the first para- 
graph of my Question, 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Well, Sir, if 
I have not answered it, it is because I 
have not the information at my disposal. 


IRELAND—ILLEGAL USE OF FIRE- 
ARMS—CASE OF JOSEPH DELANEY, 
BORRIS, CO, CARLOW. 

Mr. CHANCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Joseph Delaney, ex-policeman, 
Civil Bill Officer and Bailiff to Mr. 
Arthur M‘Murragh Kavanagh, on the 
evening of the 27th November last, fired 
three revolver shots into the streets of 
Borris, to the great danger of the 

assers by; whether the said Joseph 

elaney is a person of intemperate 
habits, and subject to fits of temporary 
insanity; whether on the 2lst January 
last, an application was made to the 
magistrates at petty sessions in Borris 
for the revocation of the arms licence of 
the said Joseph Delaney, and was re- 
fused by the said magistrates ; whether 
steps will be taken to ascertain the 
fitness of the said Joseph Delaney to 
have a licence under the Arms Act; 
and, whether, if evidence of the above 
facts be laid before the proper official, 
the matter will be promptly dealt with? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I would ask whether, on the evening in 
question, stones were not thrown and 
windows broken in the house where 
Delaney was? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): My answer will answer 
the Question of the hon. Member oppo- 
site. It appears that, on the night in 
question, two of Delaney’s windows 
were broken with stones; and he fired 
two revolver shots at random from his 
window, without doing any harm. The 
police are not aware that Delaney is a 
man of intemperate habits, though he 
was some time ago. He is not subject 
to fits of insanity. He is a Civil Bill 
officer, ex-policeman, and care-taker of 
evicted farms. As long as he acts in 
that capacity he requires fire arms, and 
the magistrates have declined to revoke 
his licence. I have, however, informa- 
tion from which I think he requires to 
be cautioned as to the use of fire arms. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 
EXPENSES. 

Sr ALGERNON BORTHWICK 

asked the Vice President of the Com- 
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mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther he will direct the returning officer 
for the Metropolis to afford an abstract 
of account explanatory of the details of 
the expenses of the London School 
Board Elections in November 1885, to 
each of the sections to which by him they 
are apportioned ; and, whether he will 
put a stop to the present system, which 
results in the ratepayers being kept in 
compulsory ignorance as to the manner 
of the expenditure of many thousands 
of pounds ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Lyon 
Prayrarr): The Education Department 
has power, under the Act of 1873, to 
obtain and tax accounts of school boards 
throughout the country when appeal is 
made; but that power does not extend 
to London. The Returning Officer, who 
is the Recorder of London, has to ascer- 
tain and determine the amount to be 
ay and is not bound by Statute or 

y the Order in Council to make returns 
of the expenses. I have, however, seen 
Sir Thomas Chambers, the Recorder, 
who voluntarily offers to send the ac- 
counts of the last election to the Educa- 
tion Department, which will send them 
to the School Board ; and, by Section 87 
of the Act of 1870, they can be inspected 
and examined by any ratepayer. In 
answer to the last part of the Question, 
I have to say this course will be pursued 
in future elections by a condition in the 

rder of Council regulating the election, 
so that the hon. Member will perceive 
that the second part of his Question will 
be attained. Under these circumstances, 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. W. H. Smith) will delay the 
Motion for the Return of which he has 
given Notice. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly. 


NEW ZEALAND—THE TREATY OF 
WAITANGI. 

Sin JOHN GORST asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, As 
to the following passage in a Letter 
from the Colonial Office, dated 138th 
August, 1884, addressed to certain 
Maori chiefs who had presented a Memo- 
rial to Her Majesty, complaining of the 
alleged violations of the Treaty of 
Waitangi :— 

‘* You will receive a further communication 
from Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to your Memorial as soon as the statement 
from the New Zealand Government has been 
received and considered ; ’’ 
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when the statement from the New 
Zealand Government was received; and, 
when the further communication from 
Her Majesty’s Government, promised in 
the above Letter, will be made? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Osporne Morean): I be- 
lieve the passage referred to in the 
Question is correctly cited from the 
letter therein mentioned. Lord Derby, 
after receiving a statement from the 
New Zealand Government, with refer- 
ence to the Maori Chiefs’ Memorial, 
did, on June 23, 1885, communicate fur- 
ther with the Governor of New Zealand, 
and requested him to make a communi- 
cation to Tawhiao and other Chiefs in 
the terms of the despatch printed at page 
43 of Parliamentary Paper 4,492. A 
copy of the despatch was given to the 
Maori Chiefs. This answers the last 
part of the Question. On January 25 
last, the Colonial Office received from 
the Governor of New Zealand an ‘an- 
swer to that despatch, dated December 
16, 1885, enclosing a translation of a 
letter from Twahaio to the Governor. 
If the hon. and learned Member desires 
to move for a copy of these Papers, 
they can be presented. No further 
communication from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, beyond that which I have 
already mentioned, has been addressed 
to the Maori Chiefs. 

Sir JOHN GORST gave Notice that he 
would move for the Papers referred to. 


LIGHTHOUSES (IRELAND) — ATTEND- 
ANCE OF KEEPERS AT DIVINE SER- 
VICE ON SUNDAYS, AND EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN. 

Mr. JOHNSTON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, as is 
done in Scotland by the Commissioners 
of the Northern Lights, he will have 
provision made for the attendance at 
Divine Service, on Sundays, of light- 
house keepers on isolated rocks off the 
Trish Coast; and also for the education 
of their children, by increasing the 
number of relieving stations, or other- 
wise providing for the instruction of 
numbers of boys and girls growing up 
without elementary education ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpetra): 
This is a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty, involving an increased amount 
of labour and expense; but the objects 
set forth by the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion are so desirable that I will under- 
take to have the whole matter thoroughly 
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inquired into with a view to its solution. 
The children ought certainly not to grow 
up without education. 


INLAND REVENUE—COLLECTION OF 
TAXES, 

Mr. BAKER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is the 
custom of the Department that Taxes 
should be collected at public houses 
if such is the custom, whether he will 
consider the disadvantages of compelling 
a number of persons, many of whom 
have only small payments to make, to 
attend at such places; and, whether an 
attendance of two hours during one day 
in a week affords sufficient convenience 
for those having to make such pay- 
ments ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowtrzr) (who 
replied) said, that the Treasury had no 
control over the manner in which the 
Board of Inland Revenue collected 
taxes. The Board only used meee 
houses as places of collection when no 
other place was available. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—THE IRISH CHURCH FUND. 
Mr. BLAKE asked the Secretary to 

the Treasury, Whether the Treasury 
will carry out the undertaking given in 
1884 to the Member for the county of 
Waterford by the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Secretary to the 
Treasury that interest would be allowed 
on the unexpired balances of the two 
hundred alk fifty thousand pounds 
granted out of the Irish Church Fund 
for the construction of fishery piers and 
harbours ; and, if so, taking into consi- 
deration the great distress existing at 
various places along the coast, especially 
at Achill Island, owing to want of 
employment, the Treasury will, by a 
Minute, authorise the Piers and Har- 
bour Commissioners to proceed at once 
to allocate the money derivable from the 
interest for the construction of piers and 
harbours in the distressed localities, so 
as to employ the people on reproductive 
works ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer): The 
question of allowing interest on the 
extended balances of the £250,000 
granted out of the Church Fund for 
Fishery Piers and Harbours was raised 
by the hon. Member for Waterford in 
1884; and, in reply, the then Secretary 
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to the Treasury stated that the matter 
was being, and would be, carefully con- 
sidered, and he thought favourably con- 
sidered, but that no action was possible 
at the time, as legislation would be 
required if the suggestion were adopted. 
No actual promise was given that interest 
would be allowed. As regards the 
present state of the question, I have to 
state that no decision has yet been 
arrived at, and that it will be necessary, 
before deciding it, to consider very 
seriously the present condition of the 
Irish Church Fund, and its ability to 
bear any further charges. 


INSPECTORS OF IRISH FISHERIES— 
SEA AND COAST FISHERIES FUND. 
Mr. BLAKE asked the Secretary to 

the Treasury, If he will state the amount 

of loans granted out of the Sea Coast 

Fishery Fund by the Inspectors of 

Fisheries since that fund was taken out 

of the hands of the trustees to aid the 

Sea and Coast Fisheries of Ireland by 

the Act 47 and 48 Vic. c. 21, and trans- 

ferred to the Board of Works, specifying 
the amounts of loans in 1884, 1885, and 
up to the present of this year; and, if 
from the books and accounts of the 
trustees, which were transferred by that 

Act to the Board of Works, he will state 

the amounts of loans made by the late 

trustees during each year, 1881, 1882, 

1883, and in 1884, up to the passing 

of that Act? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter), in 
reply, said, the amount of loans granted 
by the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries was, 
in 1884 (from September 30) £3,308 ; 
1885, £6,390; 1886 (to date), £911; 
and that the amounts advanced by the 
late trustees were, in 1881, £2,584; 
1882, £4,245; 1883, £3,834; 1884, 
£2,600. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
POLICE BARRACK AT MEENACLADDY, 
CO. DONEGAL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that negotiations have been proceeding 
for the establishment of a police barrack 
at Meenacladdy, county Donegal; on 
whose representation they were started ; 
what causes were alleged as justifying 
this burden on the locality; and, whe- 
ther the allegations have been investi- 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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gated, so as to give the local representa- 
tives of the district, and the people 
themselves, an opportunity of defending 
their interests ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Moruey), in reply, said, the mat- 
ter was under the consideration of the 
Irish Government. The station was re- 
commended by the local police and 
magisterial authorities, and no question 
of charge on the locality was involved. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, before 
sanctioning the establishment of this 
station, to consider the antecedents of 
the local magistrates and their relations 
to the tenantry. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—ACCIDENT AT 
ATHY RAILWAY STATION. 

Mr. CAREW asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to the article headed ‘‘ The 
Athy Railway Accident,” in The Leinster 
Leader of the 20th of February, alleging, 
amongst other things, that the accident 
was due to the want of proper provision 
for passengers crossing the line at Athy 
Railway Station ; whether it is a fact, as 
stated, that ‘‘ the only mode of crossing 
the line is to jump on to the rails and 
scramble up at the other side ;”” whether 
there is an absence of footbridges at 
Naas and other stations on the same 
line; and, whether the Board of Trade 
will take steps to ensure the safety of 
passengers, and prevent the occurrence 
of similar accidents, on the Great 
Southern and Western Line of Railway 
in Ireland ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Munpve tra), 
in reply, said, his attention had been 
called to the matter. A foot bridge for 
Athy Station was in course of erection. 
The Board of Trade issued an order, on 
the 22nd December, for the construction 
of a bridge in place of the level crossing 
at Naas; but the construction of this 
bridge had not been commenced. The 
delay was occasioned by the length 
of notice required under the Railway 
Clauses Act, 1863, for acquiring the 
nece sary land. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)— THE BARROW DRAIN- 
AGE COMMISSION. 

Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If, in view of the fact that the Barrow 
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Drainage Commission have closed their 
inquiry and made their Report, in which 
they recommend that the main works on 
that river, as recommended by Mr. 
Manning, 0.E., should be carried out ; 
and, in view also of the great injury to 
the health and property of the inha- 
bitants of the locality by the flooding of 
the river, and the necessity for giving 
immediate employment to a great num- 
ber of labourers in the district, he will 
take steps to have the drainage works 
on the River Barrow commenced without 
further delay ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Mortey): The Report to which 
the hon. Member refers has only just 
come before me. I observe that very 
large financial considerations are in- 
volved in the matter, and also the ques- 
tion of legislation. The matter will re- 
quire more time for consideration than 
1 have yet been able to give to it. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE PARCEL 
POST—RURAL LETTER CARRIERS. 
Mr. O’ HANLON asked the Secretary 

to the Treasury, Whether the institution 

of the Parcel Post has greatly increased 
the labour performed by the rural letter- 
carriers in Ireland; whether the keepers 
of sub post offices are paid for the addi- 
tional work caused by the Parcel Post 
system; whether no such payment is 
made to the carriers ; and, when steps will 
be taken to put an end to this inequality ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 

SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter), in 

reply, said, that the Parcel Post had, 

doubtless, increased the work of the 
postmen; but they were paid strictly by 
the amount of work they had to do, and 
the wages were reconsidered from time 
to time, as justice demanded. As to sub- 

ostmasters, they were not paid bysalary, 
but by commission on all kinds of busi- 
ness. They were not required to give 
the whole of their time to the work of 
the Department. 


THE ENFIELD SMALL ARMS WORKS— 
DISCHARGE OF WORKMEN. 

Sm HENRY TYLER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is intended to discharge a number 
of workmen from the Enfield Small 
Arms Works on the Ist April; and, if so, 
how many are to be so discharged ; and, 
whether any weapons, such as might be 
produced at Enfield, have been, or are 
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being, made on the Continent for the 
War Department ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CampBELL-BaNNERMAN): With regard 
to the first part of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member’s Question, I would ask 
him to allow me to give the answer 
in reply to the Questions (Nos. 63 and 
65) standing in the name of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell) and of the noble Viscount 
the Member for Enfield ( Viscount Folke- 
stone); because those Questions were, 
at my request, postponed till to-day from 
Tuesday last. With reference to the 
latter part of the Question, only swords 
have been contracted for out of this 
country, under circumstances already 
explained to the House, Existing con- 
tracts cannot be interfered with; but no 
additional number will be obtained from 
abroad in consequence of any arrange- 
ments now made for the supplies of next 
year. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCEL POST— 
RURAL LETTER CARRIERS. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
weights of parcels required to be carried 
by the rural postmen; whether it is the 
fact that when the Parcel Post was 
established it was promised that the 
weight to be carried should not exceed 
thirty-five pounds, and that extra assist- 
ance should be given if that weight was 
exceeded ; and, whether he will give in- 
structions that, in the event of rural 
postmen being required to carry weights 
above thirty-five pounds, extra assistance 
shall be given or their pay increased ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer): The 
fucts of the case as regards the weights, 
not merely of parcels, but of all kinds 
of postal matter requiring to be carried 
by rural postmen are correctly stated by 
the hon. Member, and I am assured that 
the rule on the subject is well under- 
stood, and it is believed everywhere ob- 
served. If the hon. Member has any 
particular case in his mind and will com- 
municate with the Postmaster General, 
my noble Friend will gladly inquire into it. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC 
ADDRESSES. 
Coronet NOLAN asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Has he registered 
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a short telegraphic address for the House 
of ee and, if not, can he do 
80 

Tae SECRETARY ro trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer): No 
address has as yet been registered for 
the House of Commons. But ‘‘ House 
Commons, London,” is sufficient address. 
[*Oh, oh!’”?] I would not forejudge 
the case as to whether that may not 
be shortened; but I think it is not ne- 
cessary to add anything more at the pre- 
sent time, as the Postmaster General is 
considering the matter, and in a few 
days it will be seen what can be done. 

Dr. CAMERON: Could you not say, 
Sir, ‘‘ Short Commons ?”’ 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD asked 
the Secretary for Scotland, Whether he 
intends, during the present Session, to 
re-introduce the Universities (Scotland) 
Bill of last year, or some similar 
Bill? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): I, or my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Advocate, 
have every intention soon to introduce a 
Bill undoubtedly much resembling the 
Bill of last year. 


EGYPT—THE PORT OF SUAKIN. 

Mr. O’K ELLY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Suakin was proved the most 
convenient port for trade with Central 
Africa; whether some of the tribes in 
the interior are hostile to Egyptian rule; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the advantages to 
trade to be derived from making Suakin 
a free port under International control, 
before handing it over to the Egyptian 
Government ? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY (Mr. 
Bryce): The first part of the Question 
put by the hon. Member is matter of 
ede and, considering the vastness 
of the region to which it refers, it would 
be difficult to say whether Suakin or 
any other port has been proved to be 
the most convenient for trade with Cen- 
tral Africa. The second part is matter 
of fact; and I think recent events have 
sufficiently proved that some of the 
tribes in the interior are hostile to 
Egyptian rule. In reply to the third 
part, I have to say that Suakin is no 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions, but 
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constitutes a portion of tian terri- 
tory; and Sir Charles Warren, who 
commands the British Forces there, 
holds supreme Civil authority by dele- 
gation from the Egyptian Government. 
It therefore does not rest with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take the course 
suggested by the hon. Member. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I will refer to the 
subject on the Army Estimates. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—MR. JOSEPH 
D. GRIER, CLERK TO THE CAVAN 
POOR LAW BOARD. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the conduct of Mr. Joseph 
D. Grier, clerk of the Cavan Poor Law 
Board, in connection with the coming 
election of Poor Law Guardians for that 
Union ; whether it is the fact that the 
Nationalist ratepayers of the Union, 
having lodged a large number of claims 
to vote, Mr. Grier, acting as returning 
officer, has issued an advertisement in 
local papers (Ang/o-Celt of the 20th in- 
stant) requiring “‘ documentary evidence 
in support of all claims to vote” lodged 
since the last election; what powers a 
returning officer has to require ‘“ docu- 
mentary ” evideucs in support of claims 
to vote, such claims being in many cases, 
from their nature, incapable of being so 
supported ; whether he is aware that the 
medium of advertisement selected as a 
substitute for direct communication is 
one which is exceedingly unlikely to 
come under the notice of a large pro- 
portion of the claimants; whether it is 
the fact that a large number of the 
claimants live at considerable distances, 
in some cases as much as ten miles, 
from the board room where Mr. Grier 
wy ees to hold his court, and would 

e put to great inconvenience by being 
compelled needlessly to attend there; 
whether it is the fact that Mr. Grier’s 
action is entirely without precedent; 
whether the proceeding in question is 
taken under the 6 and 7 Vic. c. 92, s. 26; 
and, if so, whether that enactment, being 
limited to particular cases in which a 
returning officer ‘‘ has reasonable cause 
to doubt the correctness of any claim to 
vote,’”’ the Local Government Board will 
direct Mr. Grier to abandon his proposed 
general court of inquiry, and to issue 
voting papers to all claimants except in 
particular cases in which doubt has 
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been thrown on the correctness of any 
claim, and the claimant, after notice 
directly given, has failed to satisfy him ; 
whether he is aware that a returning 
officer at Poor Law elections exercises 
in many cases judicial functions involv- 
ing the impartial determination of diffi- 
cult questions both of law and fact ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. Grier is a 
member of the Orange Association, and 
is in the habit of appearing in the re- 
galia of that body at public party de- 
monstrations; is also a land agent, the 
assistant secretary of the Cavan Defence 
Union, and member of a Local Landlord 
Anti-Nationalist Association ; and, whe- 
ther, if so, the Local Government Board 
intend to continue him in the position 
of returning officer ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey), in reply, said that Mr. Grier 
published the notice referred to; and 
he did so in consequence of the large 
number of claims lodged since last year 
by both political Parties. The Local 
Government Board have pointed out 
that he was wrong in taking that course. 
The Local Government Board consider 
that Mr. Grier committed an error of 
judgment in the matter. Nothing ap- 
pears against him in the records of the 
Department during the 15 years he had 
acted as Clerk and Returning Officer, 
and they had no ground for supposing 
that he was unfit for the latter office. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is it a 
fact that he acted in a similar manner 
last year ? 


[No reply. 


OVERHEAD TELEGRAPH AND TELE- 
PHONE WIRES. 


Mr. M‘IVER asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
it is proposed, in dealing with overhead 
telegraph and telephone wires, to give 
corporations and urban authorities power 
to make bye-laws or regulations with 
respect to such wires, for the protection 
of life and property ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Jesse 
CotttnGs) (who replied) said: The Board 
have no doubt that if a measure were 
brought in dealing with overhead wires 
powers would be conferred on urban 
sanitary authorities to make bye-laws 
or regulations with respect to such 
wires, 
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SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT —THE 
SEED RATE—PAYMENT OF FOURTH 
INSTALMENT. 

Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can now state whether he 
will, in consequence of the present de- 
pression, permit such unions as may 
apply for delay to postpone the payment 
of the fourth instalment of the Seed 
Rate for another year ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Moruey) : There is still some delay 
connected with the completion of cer- 
tain formalities in relation tothe arrange- 
ment, and that prevents my giving the 
hon. and gallant Member a reply. 

CoroneL NOLAN: When shall I put 
down the Question ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: About this 
day week. 


IRELAND — DEPARTMENT OF THE 
REGISTRAR GENERAL—SCHEME 
OF RE-ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table a copy of the Minute of 
the Registrar General, setting forth the 
details of the proposed scheme of re- 
organization of his Department ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Morey), in reply, said, he would lay 
the Paper on the Table. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) —BEQUEST OF 
THE LATE MR. M‘COMAS, DALKEY, 
CO. DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. Whether it is a fact that the late 
Mr. M‘Comas, of Dalkey, county Dub- 
lin, left by his will a sum of £500 for 
the benefit of the fisheries of Ireland; 
whether such sum was claimed by the 
late Trustees to aid Sea Coast Fisheries, 
who have been since abolished by Act 
of Parliament; whether, at the hearing 
of the cause before the late Master of the 
Rolls (Sir Edward Sullivan), it was de- 
cided their claim to it was invalid, and 
that the money should be placed in the 
hands of the Charitable Donations and 
Bequests Commissioners; whether that 
sum of money still remains in their 
hands unutilized; whether they have 
offered to apply only the interest of said 
sum for the benefit of the fisheries ; whe- 
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ther he will consider whether this course 
of action on the part of the Commis- 
sioners is warrantable, as not carrying 
out the wishes or intentions of the tes- 
tator; whether, considering that this 
money might be judiciously applied in 
whole to the benefit cf the fisheries, he 
will take such steps as he may consider 
advisable, whether by legislation or 
otherwise, to have such money placed 
in the hands of trustees to carry out the 
intentions of the testator; and, would 
there be any objection to a Return being 
furnished of all moneys in the hands of 
the Charitable Bequest Commissioners, 
showing from what sources derived, and 
how they are expended annually ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey), in reply, said, that the Com- 
missioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests informed him that they were 
most anxious that this fund should be 
utilized. If the executor of the deceased 
and one of the Inspectors of Fisheries to 
whom they had offered the interest con- 
tinued to decline to administer it, they 
had determined to offer it to the Board 
of Works, to whom the administration of 
the Sea Coasi Fisheries Fund had been 
transferred; but, in the absence of an 
order from a competent authority— 
which he presumed was a Court of Law 
—they must decline to hand over the 
corpus of the fund to any private 
person, there being no direction in the 
will to that effect. He should add that 
the late Master of the Rolls made no 
decision on the claim of the Sea Coast 
Fisheries Commission to the Fund. As 
a matter of fact, the interest had been 
handed over to that Commission so long 
as it existed. The information requested 
in the last paragraph of the Question, 
he understood, was contained in the 
annual Reports of the Commissioners of 
Donations and Bequests. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would follow 
the example of his Predecessor, and 
bring in a Bill, in order that this fund 
might be properly administered ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said he would 


consider the matter. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—EXECUTIONS. 

Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If, 
having regard to recent failures in 
carrying out the extreme sentence of the 
Law, and to the fact that the State has 
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now assumed the control and govern- 
ment of the gaols in England, the Go- 
vernment would consider the propriety 
of appointing proper persons to carry 
out executions within the walls of the 
gaol, and in future relieving the sheriffs 
from that duty? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cnitpers): In reply, I beg to inform 
the hon. Member that a Committee, of 
which Lord Aberdare is Chairman, was 
appointed by my Predecessor to consider 
what precautions should be adopted, 
without alteration of the law, to pre- 
vent the possibility of failure or mis- 
carriage in executions. On receiving 
the Report of that Committee, the whole 
subject will have to be most carefully 
considered by me. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL PENSIONS. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state the 
number of Pensioners who are now in 
receipt of Greenwich Hospital Pensions, 
though under the age of fifty-five, on 
account of their having served in the 
Seaman Pensioner Reserve; and, what 
is the total amount of this class of Pen- 
sion ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. R. W. Durr) (who replied) 
said: I will furnish the statement asked 
for by the hon. and gallant Member; 
but the preparation of the same will 
take a day or two. 


COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGES BILL. 

Str ROBERT PEEL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the Bill entitled 
‘‘Compensation for Damages,’’ Whether 
it is a fact that, in practice, and con- 
trary to the clear intention of the Legis- 
lature, compensation is not recoverable 
in cases of ordinary riot; and, whether 
he would take into consideration the 
existing Law, which is in a very unsatis- 
factory state, being regulated by an old 
Statute of George 4, in itself indefinite 
in terms, and, instead of dealing with 
the subject by piecemeal legislation, in- 
troduce a measure of general application 
to the whole community ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CurtpErs): I am glad that the right 
hon. Baronet has addressed this Question 
to me, because recent events have im- 
pressed me very strongly with the fact 
that the law as to compensation for 
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damage done by rioting as it now stands 
is in an unsatisfactory and uncertain 
state. Though I consider it best that 
present needs should be promptly satis- 
fied by a measure such as has been in- 
troduced, I am quite prepared to consult 
with the Law Officers of the Crown as 
to the advisability of introducing a 
larger measure of general application, 
as the right hon. Baronet suggests. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE LATE 
POSTMASTER OF BALLYHEIGNE, CoO. 
KERRY. 

Mr. HENRY CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether one 
of the district postmasters of the General 
Post Office named Michael Laide, of 
Ballyheigne, county Kerry, did, at the 
Cork March Assizes, 1885, plead guilty 
to a charge of embezzlement of the sum 
of £18 3s. belonging to Bridget Kenny, 
of Thidur, Ballyheigne; whether this 
money was sent to this lady by her 
brother David Kenny, Soldiers’ House, 
State of Ohio, by bank draft on the In- 
ternational Bank of London (Limited), 
dated 24th December, 1883; whether, 
upon such confession of guilt, the said 
Michael Laide was sentenced to a period 
of five years’ imprisonment; whether 
the said Bridget Kenny has been refused 
payment of the above amount by the 
Postmaster General; and, whether, bear- 
ing in mind the great loss which this 
money would be to Bridget Kenny, he 
will give instructions that the amount 
be refunded to her? 

Tue SEORETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer), in 
reply, said, the late postmaster pleaded 
guilty to the offence referred to, and was 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
He was sorry to say there were other 
cases besides the case of Bridget Kenny. 
As the letter was not registered, the 
Postmaster General had no power to give 
compensation. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST- 
MASTER OF DONEMANAGH, CO. 
TYRONE, 


Mr. DILLON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is true that 
the present postmaster of Donemanagh, 
county Tyrone, some time since became 
a defaulter to the extent of £40; whe- 
ther the post office was, in consequence, 


removed from his house; whether he 
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has been recently reinstated as post- 
master; and, whether any complaints 
have reached the Post Office in reference 
to this official ? 

Tue SECRETARY to roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrter), in 
reply, said, that the present sub-post- 
master was appointed last October. He 
was not a defaulter, but the late sub- 
postmaster was a defaulter. There was 
no complaint against the present man. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CONVICT 
LABOUR. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
What is the number of convicts now em- 
ployed on public works, and on what 
works are they employed ; what number 
of convicts it is proposed to employ on 
the projected harbour works at Dover; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
when the various works on which con- 
victs are now employed will be com- 
pleted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CurLpeErs) : In reply to the hon. Member, 
I may say that there would be no objec- 
tion to granting a Return of the number 
of convicts such as he asks for; but I 
think he would find all the information 
he wants in the Report of the Committee 
of Convict Labour of 1881-2, in the 
Directors’ Report for 1881, and the 
Directors’ last Annual Report for 
1883-4. Those Reports also contain 
an estimate of the time by which the 
various works will be completed. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN—UNFENCED 
QUARRIES. 


Mr. THOMAS BLAKE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the accidents, 
many of which are fatal, which so fre- 
quently occur to persons resident in Her 
Majesty’s Forest of Dean, arising from 
numerous unfenced stone quarries ; whe- 
ther he has received a copy of an official 
report of M. F. Carter, esquire, the 
coroner of the Forest of Dean Division 
of Gloucestershire, stating that he has, 
between the 2nd of August 1873 and 
the 26th of February 1886, held nine in- 
quests upon the bodies of persons who 
have fallen into unfenced quarries in 
Her Majesty’s Forest of Dean; and, if, 
with a view to prevent further loss of 
life, he will, on behalf of the Govern- 
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ment, bring in or support a Bill render- 
ing it compulsory upon the owners of 
quarries properly to fence or protect 
the same? 

Tue SECRETARY to trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer): Ihave 
received no copy of an official] Report by 
Mr. M. F. Carter, Coroner, as to inquests 
held on bodies of persons who had fallen 
into unfenced quarries in Dean Forest. 
As regards what are called the ‘‘ award” 
gg ae those still held under 
the award of the Commissioners of 
Woods, made in pursuance of the Act 
1 & 2 Vict., ce. 48, the Crown is power- 
less, as the Commissioners omitted in 
their rules and regulations for working 
quarries to require them to be fenced. 
Quarries held under lease from the Com- 
missioners are required to be fenced. 
There are at present 122 award quarries 
and 130 leased quarries. It might be 
well to place all quarries under the In- 
spectors of Mines. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS— 
ELECTION EXPENSES (SCOTLAND). 


Sir DONALD CURRIE asked the 
Lord Advocate, in reference to the 
heavy expenses charged by returning 
officers at the last General Election in 
Scotland, Whether he will introduce a 
Bill to establish a fixed scale of fees and 
charges ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): Yes, Sir; we do propose to 
introduce a Bill on this subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do you propose 
to extend the Bill to the three countries ? 


[No reply. } 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS— 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


Sin JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether he would add to the Return 
which he proposed to lay upon the 
Table of the House, showing the num- 
ber of Allotments and Small Holdings, 
a column showing the total number of 
Agricultural Labourers ? 

‘tus CHANCELLOR or tut DUCHY 
(Mr. Heneace): I shall be very glad to 
add a column showing the total number 
of agricultural labourers, to the Allot- 
ments and Small Holdings Return al- 
ready promised, so far as the Census 
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will furnish the information required by 
my hon. Friend. 


POST OFFICE—COLONIAL POST 
CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Has the 
Postmaster General any objection to 
open up communication with the Aus- 
tralasian Governments, with the view of 
establishing a system of penny postcards 
between England and these Colonies ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrzr) : There 
is a financial objection to the proposal 
of the hon. Member, which would affect 
not only the Imperial Exchequer, but 
also the Australian Colonies; and, 
having regard to the serious loss.already 
sustained by that Postal Service, the 
Postmaster General is not prepared to 
take up the subject under present cir- 
cumstances. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. KIMBER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that Transvaal pro- 
duce, including tobacco, is allowed to 
enter Natal by land free of Duty, al- 
though tobacco and other imports enter- 
ing the Transvaal from Natal are sub- 
jected to heavy import Duties, and how 
this is reconcilable with Article 13 of 
the Convention with the Transvaal or 
South African Republic of February 
1884, whieh provides, among other 
things, that— 

“The same treatment shall be given to any 
article coming to Great Britain from the South 
African Republic as to the like article coming 
from any other place or country,”’ 
tobacco being an article liableto Duty both 
in Great Britain and in Natal; whether 
the influx of Transvaal tobacco under pro- 
tection into Natal, which is thus unpro- 
tected, is causing very serious losses 
among the tobacco growers’ and manu- 
facturers of Natal, and causing discon- 
tinuance of its cultivation; whether a 
British officer has been appointed, under 
Article 3 of that Convention, to reside 
in the Republic and discharge consular 
functions; and, whether any and what 
efforts were made, on -the occasion of 
that Convention taking the place of 
British suzerainty, to secure reciprocal 
free trade between the Transvaal and 
the adjoining Crown Colony of Natal, 
or have been made since ? 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
OsporNe Morcan): It is the fact that 
Transvaal produce, including tobacco, 
is allowed to enter Natal (which has 
no inland Custom Houses) by land, free 
of duty, and that tobacco and other 
imports entering the Transvaal from 
Natal are subjected to heavy im- 
port duties; but I am unable to see 
what bearing Article 13 of the Conven- 
tion of London has upon the question, 
as it is only the usual ‘ Most Favoured 
Nation” Clause, and merely stipulates 
that no differential duties shall be im- 
posed by the Transvaal against articles 
coming “‘from any part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions.” I have not heard that 
the influx of Transvaal tobacco is causing 
losses among tobacco growers and manu- 
facturers in Natal. No suggestion of 
the kind has been made by the Natal 
Government. The Government decided, 
in accordance with the desire of the 
South African Republic, to appoint a 
Consular officer at Pretoria, and the 
salary was placed on the Estimates for 
1885-6. Sir Hercules Robinson, how- 
ever, having repeatedly declared that 
such an appointment was urnecessary, 
the Government have decided not to fill 
it up at present; but the salary for such 
an officer has again been placed on the 
Estimates for 1886-7, in case it should 
be thought desirable to reconsider the 
matter. No steps have been taken to 
secure the passage of goods duty free 
from Natal into the Transvaal, Her 
Majesty’s Government believing tbat 
any such attempt would, for reasons 
which it is impossible for me to state 
within the limits of an answer to a Ques- 
tion, be inexpedient in the interests of 
that Colony. 
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MR. BRADLAUGH. 
Mr. NORRIS asked Mr. Attorney 


General, If he can give any information 
to the House as to what proceedings are 
or will be taken in the Law Courts on 
the question of the legality of the junior 
Member for Northampton sitting and 
voting in this House, and to state when 
a decision is likely to be arrived at ? 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cuartes Russet): The Question of the 
hon. Member only appeared in the Paper 
this morning. I presume it is intended 
to relate to the sitting and voting of the 
hon. Member for Northampton in the 
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present Parliament. If I am right in 
that supposition, 1 should be much 
obliged if the hon. Member would 
repeat his Question this day week, in 
order to give me an opportunity of con- 
sulting the Government. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS 
(SCOTLAND). 


Mr. BRUCE asked the Secretary for 
Scotland, Whether, in view of the in- 
tended reforms in Local Government, he 
will direct his attention to remedying 
the defects in form and completeness of 
the annual Local Taxation Returns for 
Scotland, and especially take care that 
these Returns shall hereafter give a 
complete statement of all local loans? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Trevetyan): I am much obliged 
to my hon. Friend for calling my atten- 
tion to what he regards as defects in the 
Local Taxation Returns, and I at once 
corresponded with the Board of Super- 
vision on the subject. I cordially agree 
in the immense importance of having 
loans and repayments most clearly 
stated. 


BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. 


Mr. SHIRLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther, when the Government introduce 
their Burial Grounds Bill, they will 
insert a clause authorising Cemetery 
Commissioners to purchase additional 
ground and enlarge their cemeteries in 
cases where at present they are not em- 
powered to do so, and sanctioning their 
action where they have exceeded their 
powers in enlarging their ground? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
OssornE Morcan): The Burial Grounds 
Bill, which I hope to introduce to-night, 
like the Bill which I introduced last 
year, which it will closely resemble, 
deals only with religious services at 
burials and matters incidental thereto. 
Such a clause as that suggested in the 
Question would, in my opinion, be be- 
yond the scope of the proposed Bill; 
though, no doubt, it might properly 
form a part of a general measure for the 
consolidation and amendment of the 
Cemeteries Acts. If, however, the hon. 
Member, when he sees the Bill, would 
draft such a clause and put it down as 
an Amendment to the Bill, I should be 
very happy to consider it. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—MR. 
RENTON, PROCURATOR FISCAL FOR 
EAST FIFE. 


Mr. BOYD- KINNEAR asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether Mr. Renton 
has accepted the appointment of Procu- 
rator Fiseal of the Eastern Division of 
Fife ; and, if so, when he will enter on 
the duties of the office which have now 
for a year been performed by deputy ; 
and, what steps Government is taking in 
the matter ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Mr. Renton has intimated 
that he will accept the office, under the 
conditions which I previously mentioned. 
Such conditions should, however, enter 
the commission of the Fiscal, which is 
granted by the Sheriff. At present the 
office of Sheriff of Fife is vacant, but it 
will shortly be filled, and then the matter 
will, no doubt, be completed without 
delay. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS— 
SECRECY OF THE BALLOT. 


Mr. EVERETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in view of what has happened 
in the scrutiny connected with the Step- 
ney Election, he will consider the pro- 
priety of proposing, at an early day, 
such an amendment of the Law as will 
in future prevent the secrecy of the 
Ballot from being infringed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Cuttpers): In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber, I can only say that I know nothing 
of the proceedings at the Stepney Elec- 
tion Scrutiny, except from a newspaper 
report, and I am not aware in what 
manner the secrecy of the Ballot was 
infringed. If I should receive an official 
Report of the proceedings, I will con- 
sider, with the Law Officers, whether it 
discloses anything demanding an altera- 
tion of the Ballot Act. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—SITTINGS IN 
KERRY. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Why the Land 
Court Sub-Commissioners have not sat 
in Tralee for the past half-year to 
hear applications for the fixing of fair 
rents ? 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
Joun Monrtey), in reply, said, that the 
Sub-Commission sat in Tralee four 
months ago, and the number of cases 
pending for the County Kerry was 97. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE— SUBSIDIES 
BY FOREIGN NATIONS. 


Mr. KIMBER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the practice of certain Foreign 
Governments of subsidising articles of 
commerce produced and manufactured 
in their countries, and competing with 
British manufacturers in British mar- 
kets, is in accordance with, or a viola- 
tion of, Free Trade principles, and unfair 
between friendly nations ; whether any, 
and what, endeavours are being made 
by the Foreign Office to get such prac- 
tice abolished; and, whether, failing 
such endeavours, the Government are 
willing to try the effect of an intimation 
that, if such subsidies are persisted in, 
a fine or duty equal to the subsidy will 
be imposed on any such goods entering 
British ports, in order that foreigners 
shall only compete in British markets 
under fair and natural economic con- 
ditions ? 

Tux UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
Bryce): If I rightly gather the purport 
of the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, he invites me to pronounce an 
opinion upon the commercial policy of 
foreign countries with regard to boun- 
ties; but, as this does not come either 
within the sphere of my owa duties, or 
within the province of a Question in this 
House, I regret that I am unable to 
comply with his request. In reply to 
the second part of the Question, I may 
state that any action for the purpose of 
obtaining the discontinuance of bounties 
by Foreign Governments in the case of 
goods exported to British markets would 
be taken by the Foreign Office at the 
instance of the Board of Trade ; and it is, 
therefore, to that Department that his 
Question should be addressed. Her 
Majesty’s Government have constantly 
declared, and given effect in practice to 
their opinion, that the principles of Free 
Trade are beneficial to any and every 
country; but they conceive that they 
would injure and not forward such 
principles by entering upon a war of 
tariffs ; and they cannot, therefore, hold 
out to the hon. Member any prospect of 
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their trying the effect of the intimation 
which he suggests. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND RECREATION 
GROUNDS—PUBLIC PARK AT 
DULWICH. 


Mr. BAUMANN asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether any thing is being done by the 
Board towards laying out the seventy- 
three acres of ground which was granted 
last August by the Estates Governors of 
Dulwich College for a public park ; and, 
whether the Board will endeavour to do 
everything in its power to hurry forward 
so desirable a public work, which would 
give employment to so many labourers ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to the hon. Member, 1 beg to in- 
form him that, although the Act of Par- 
liament passed last Session vested in 
the Board about 72 acres of land to be 
appropriated as a public park, arrange- 
ments have to be made to acquire the 
interests of the tenants and occupiers of 
the land before possession can be taken. 
It has also been found necessary to 
apply to Parliament for powers to stop 
up certain public and private ways 
across the lands to be devoted to the 
park, in order to obtain authority to 
prevent the public going into the park 
during the late hours of the night. 
That is being done by the Board’s 
Various Powers Bill of this Session. 
No unnecessary delay has taken place, 
or will take place, in carrying out the 
intentions of Parliament to provide a 
park. 


POST OFFICE—THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY (for Mr. 
taikes) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, If he can now state the sta- 
tutory provisions of any Act or Acts of 
Parliament relied upon by the Post 
Office Authorities to justify their inter- 
ference with the employment of college 
messengers by the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge to deliver private notes 
in the town from members of those 
colleges ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowrer): The 
statute in question is 1 Vict. c. 338. I 
may say that there is every reason to 
believe that the arrangement referred 
to in my answer of the 25th ultimo will 
work satisfactorily, and I may add that 
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there is no desire on the part of the 
Post Office to interfere with the legiti- 
mate employment by the College autho- 
rities of messengers to carry private 
notes, so long as the provisions of that 
Act are not infringed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
BOYCOTTED CATTLE—THE CORK 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following statement in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal of 1st March 1886 :— 


“Although no stipulation is made in the 
agreement about boycotted cattle, an honour- 
able undertaking has been given to the cattle 
dealers, which they regard as highly satisfac- 
tory. The promise is such that no boycotted 
cattle will be shipped by the steamers to the 
Steam Packet Company ;”’ 
and to the following statement made by 
Mr. John O'Connor, M.P., at a meeting 
of the Cattle Trade Association, and re- 
ported in the same paper :— 

** Let us see what we have gained. First, 
the main principle for which we have con- 
tended, namely, that, so far as the Steam 
Packet and Bristol Navigation Companies are 
concerned, the Port of Cork is blocked 
against the exportation of cattle seized or sold 
for rent; ”’ 


and, whether the Government intend 
taking any steps to enforce on common 
carriers trading from the Port of Cork 
the legal obligation of carrying all cattle 
delivered to them for carriage in the 
course of their trade, and to prevent 
such carriers from being prevented 
from performing this duty by intimi- 
dation ? 

Mr. O’HEA asked, whether it would 
not be entirely unusual and unprece- 
dented to attempt to supersede the 
Common Law with regard to common 
carriers ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): I think it would. I am not 
aware that the undertaking referred to 
has been given which is mentioned in the 
second paragraph of the Question. The 
obligations of common carriers are part 
of the law of the land, enforceable by 
all those who suffer from a breach of 
them, and it is no part of the duty of 
the Government to take any special ac- 
tion in that matter. In any proved case 
of intimidation the Government will, of 
course, enforce the law. 
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THE PHCNIX PARK, DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether, as it is 
admitted that nearly one-fourth of the 
area of the Phoenix Park, Dublin, has 
been withdrawn from public use and is 
enclosed for official purposes, he will 
suspend further expenditure on the pro- 
posed barracks for married policemen 
now about to be erected therein, pend- 
ing the sanction of this House, and 
give orders that the hewing down of 
trees to make room for it be meantime 
stopped; also, can he give the name of 
the official responsible for the proposed 
encroachment ? 

Carprary M‘CALMONT also asked 
the hon. Gentleman, whether the entire 
acreage of the following London parks: 
—St. James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, 
and Kensington Gardens, Victoria, Re- 
gent’s, Battersea, and Greenwich Parks 
—was only slightly in excess of that of 
the Phoonix Park; and, whetker, in his 
opinion, considering the vast difference 
in the population of the two cities, an 
area of 1,339 acres, available for all 
purposes in the Phonix Park, did not 
afford ample scope for the enjoyment of 
those who neither cared to take part 
in, or look on at games of polo and 
cricket ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter): The 
Viceregal demesne and other enclosures 
in the Phoenix Park occupied for public 
purposes, and containing in all 379 
acres, have been enclosed since the 
Park was purchased by the Crown in 
the middle of the 17th century, and, 
though within the Park boundary, there 
are no records showing that the public 
had access to them at anytime. It is, 
therefore, scarcely correct to say that 
they have been withdrawn from public 
use. The other enclosures, including 
the 19 acres of the Zoological Gardens, 
to which the public are admitted on 
payment, cover in all 34 acres. The 
proposed married constables’ quarters 
will cover only an acre and a-half, thus 
leaving more than 1,330 acres open to 
the public. No more trees will require 
to be felled. As regards the suspension 
of building operations, I have to state 
that a contract has been entered into 
for building the barracks, and the pre- 
paration of the foundations has been 
proceeded with. The necessity for the 
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barracks was urged by the Constabulary 
Department and admitted by the Irish 
Government ; and as there was no other 
site available, the Treasury, on the re- 
commendation of the Board of Works, 
agreed to the appropriation of this space 
of an acre and a-half for the purpose. 
In reply to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Antrim, of 
which he has given me private Notice, 
I have to state that the total acreage of 
the London Parks he mentions is 1,702 
acres, the Phoenix Park containing alto- 
gether 1,752 acres, of which, as 1 have 
said, more than 1,330 acres are open 
to the public. The second part of the 
hon. and gallant Member’s Question is 
rather matter of argument. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
Gentleman state whether, before pro- 
ceeding with the work, he will await 
the opportunity being given for discuss- 
ing the question, and affording the 
House an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on it ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: That 
is a very proper Question, and I shall 
make inquiry ; and if no serious public 
injury is done, the work will be sus- 
pended until the Vote for the purpose 
comes before the House. 


EGYPT—THE SHEIKH OF GEMAI. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the following paragraph in Egypt (No. 
2) Inclosure, in No. 144 :— 

‘* Obstacles have been found oa the Railway 
between Halfa and Gemai, placed there un- 
doubtedly by the villagers. . . . The Sheik of 
Gemai was accordingly punished ; ”’ 
whether he can inform the House what 
punishment was inflicted on this man; 
and, whether the man had any kind of 
trial ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
Bryce): I am not in a position to reply 
as fully as I could have wished to the 
hon. Member’s Question; but I am in- 
formed that General Grenfell issued 
several Proclamations through the Khe- 
dive’s agents warning the Sheikhs of 
the villages against interrupting our 
railway communication. In spite of 
these warnings the traffic was fre- 
quently interrupted and lives endangered 
by obstacles being placed on the line 
with a view to upsetting the trains. An 
officer with an armed party was even- 
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these interruptions, and found the 
Sheikh of Gemai to be responsible. 
He was accordingly brought back to 
Halfa under escort, and having been 
put under supervision for several days 
he was eventually released. No further 
interruption of traffic occurred. 


NAVY EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. PEARCE asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he will grant a 
Return showing the first cost of the 
armoured, unarmoured, protected, and 
partially protected shipsof the Navy, the 
amount spent on repairs, alterations, and 
maintenance, and the estimated present 
value ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hispertr): I regret that 
I am unable to grant the Return asked 
for by the hon. Member for Govan. Such 
a Return would not only be a very diffi- 
cult and a very voluminous one to pre- 
pare; but, when complete, it would be 
liable to mislead, owing to the various 
conditions under which, from time to 
time, the repairs of Her Majesty’s ships 
have been carried out, and the expense 
recorded at the Admiralty. It would also 
be impossible to give any reliable infor- 
mation as to the “estimated present 
value” of the ships referred to in the 
hon. Member’s Question. 

Mr. PEARCE: In consequence of the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman, I beg to 
give Notice that I will call attention to 
the want of this information on going 
into Committee of Supply on the Naval 
Estimates, and move a Resolution. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—APPOINTMENT 
OF HEAD INSPECTORS. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been directed to a 
leading article in Zhe Witness newspaper 
of the 5th February, the Belfast organ 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, headed 
‘‘Changes in the National Education 
Office, Dublin,” charging the National 
Board with violating the practice hitherto 
observed of maintaining the denomina- 
tional balance between Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians in appointments to 
the office of head inspectors, and with 
appointing the son of the Ex-Secretary 
to the Board, now a member, a very 
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junior district inspector, to the position 
of head inspector, passing over fourteen 
district inspectors of long and efficient 
service; whether such charges are well 
founded ; if the gentleman now put over 
the heads of so many of his seniors ob- 
tained his original appointment as dis- 
trict inspector, without having been 
required to undergo the competitive 
examination by which all inspectors for 
a lengthened period received their ap- 
pointments; and, whether such appoint- 
ment was made when only three Com- 
missioners were present, and in spite of 
the protest of one of the three? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey): The Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education inform me that they 
have recently promoted Mr. Newell, a son 
of their ex-Secretary, to the post of Head 
Inspector. Mr. Newell is stated to be a 
very able and meritorious officer. The 
post which he now fills is a very im- 
portant one, and it has never been the 
practice to make appointments to it 
solely or mainly on the basis of seniority. 
The Commissioners have never recognized 
or eanctioned any such practice or under- 
standing as is implied in the newspaper 
article referred to by the hon. Member. 
On the contrary, when such a practice 
was suggested in 1876 they distinctly 
declined to adopt it. As a matter of fact, 
I believe Mr. Newell fills a post vacated 
by a member of the same Church as 
himself. The circumstances of Mr. 
Newell’s original appointment as In- 
spector were exceptional —though not 
without precedent—in that he was ap- 
pointed on the result of previous satis- 
factory examination without being re- 
= to undergo a fresh competition. 

ixteen Commissioners were present, 
and the appointment was made unani- 
mously. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EMPLOYMENT 
OF MILITARY FORCES—RETURN 
FOR 1884-5. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, lay upon the Table at an early 
day a Return of the number of cases 
in which, during the last two years 1884 
and 1885, the Military Forces of the 
Crown have been employed in carryin 
out evictions of tenants of land or lan 
and houses, distinguishing each county 
and province in Ireland ? 
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hon. Gentleman would also include in 
the Return the number of armed po- 
lice who had been employed on similar 
duty ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Joun 
Mortey), in reply, said, if the Return 
asked for were moved in the ordinary 
way, there would be no objection on the 
part of the Government to granting it. 
When that Return was moved for, then 
the hon. Member for East Mayo could 
propose that it should include the num- 
ber of armed police. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL—DISCHARGE 
OF WORKMEN. 

Mr. HOWELL asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in addition to 
the 800 men which it is alleged are to 
be discharged from the Small Arms 
Factory at Enfield, it is true that a large 
number of men, numbering, it is asserted, 
5,000 persons, are to be discharged from 
Woolwich Arsenal; and, if so, if he 
would consider whether, in the existing 
condition of trade, it is desirable that so 
large a number of men should be thrown 
upon the labour market, and also if 
some arrangement could be made, by a 
reduction of the working hours or other- 
wise, to render unnecessary such dis- 
charge of workmen at the present time ? 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, at 
this period of distress from want of em- 
ployment, it is in contemplation to reduce 
the number of employés at the Royal 
Small Arms Factory at Enfield ; and, if 
so, by how many? 

Mr. HANBURY asked, whether the 
men about to be dismissed were specially 
engaged to push on the manufacture of 
the additional Martini rifles necessary 
for the supply of the Regular and 
Volunteer Forces; and, if so, whether 
the supply of Martinis was now such as 
to require the dismissal of nearly one- 
half of the workmen at a time like the 
present of widespread distress ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
CampbeLL- Bannerman): Perhaps the 
noble Viscount will kindly give me 
Notice of that part of his Question which 
relates to my answer last Friday. I 
have to thank him and my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Howell) for postponing their Ques- 
tions in order to suit my convenience 
from Tuesday last. Both as regards 
Enfield and Woolwich, the Estimates 
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for the next financial year will not pro- 
vide for the maintenance throughout the 
year of that high-pressure rate of pro- 
duction in the manufacturing depart- 
ments which has prevailed for some 
months; and, therefore, there will be in 
some of them a reduction in the numbers 
of workmen. The precise numbers to 
be reduced cannot be accurately stated 
at present; but every endeavour will be 
made to effect the reductions gradually, 
so as to diminish as much as possible the 
unavoidable inconvenience. In reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury), I have to say 
that I shall be prepared, on the Esti- 
mates, to explain the grounds upon 
which it has been decided somewhat to 
diminish the rate of manufacture at 
Enfield. It would be unusual to enter 
into details in answer to a Question. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to-morrow, 
whether the reserve of small arms at 
Enfield is not now 100,000, or about 
500,000 less than is supposed to be re- 
quired ; also, whether the re-arming of 
the Forces at home and in India, ar- 
ranged by the late Government, has 
been entirely suspended; and, if so, 
what is the reason for altering those 
arrangements ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
appeal to the noble Viscount whether 
the answer I have just given does not 
equally apply to this Question? These 
matters really arise on the Estimates, 
and there is a difficulty in answering 
them in this way. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked, whether, 
in the forthcoming Army Estimates, pro- 
vision would be made for proceeding 
with the defences of the coaling stations 
and of the military and the mercantile 
ports, under the Estimates prepared by 
direction of the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington), and approved by the Treasury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, it would, he thought, be un- 
usual for him to anticipate the publica- 
tion of the Army Estimates by a par- 
ticular answer to his right hon. Friend’s 
Question. He hoped that the Estimates 
would be in hon. Members’ hands very 
shortly. They would give the right hon. 
Gentleman the information he sought. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH gave Notice that, 
on going into Committee of Supply on 
the Army Estimates, he would call atten- 
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tion to the necessity of providing for the 
security of this country, and in the inte- 
rests of economy—( Laughter |—yes, he 
meant economy—for a continuous exe- 
cution of the works and the manufacture 
of the materials which were ascertained 
to be required for the protection of our 
coaling stations abroad, and of our mer- 
cantile harbours and military ports. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state 
whether the reductions which he has 
announced in the Estimates of next 
year will at all interfere with the supply 
of Martini-Henry rifles to the Indian 
Army, which have been promised to the 
Indian Government ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, he thought that this was also 
a Question for discussion on the Esti- 
mates, though, if ‘the noble Lord gave 
Notice, he would not object to answer 
the Question. The noble Lord must 
have misinterpreted what had fallen 
from him if he understood him to have 
said that there would be a reduction in 
the Army Estimates. 

Captain PRICE asked, whether 
similar reductions to those mentioned 
were to be made in the Royal Dock- 
yards ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrspert), in reply, said, 
he would make a statement on the 
subject on Monday week on the Navy 
Estimates. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked, whether 
a notice had been posted at the Small 
Arms Factory, announcing that 800 men 
would be dismissed on April 1? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, that he believed that such a 
notice had been posted. 


IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGN 
LABOUR. 

Mr. EVELYN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, in view of the great number of the 
unemployed among our own people, it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure for the 
purpose of restricting or regulating the 
immigration of indigent Foreigners into 
the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. DAWSON asked, Whether there 
was any meansof ascertaining, in regard 
to persons coming into this country, 
whether they were, or were not, British 
subjects; and, whether any inquiry 
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could be made into the means they pos- 
sessed ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jesse Cot- 
LINGS), in reply, said he must ask for 
Notice of the latter Question ; and, with 
regard to the former, it was not the 
intention of the Government. 


IRELAND—DEPOSITS IN [RISH 
BANKS. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Annual Report, first 
issued in 1840, showing the aggregate 
amount of deposits in the eight principal 
banks of Ireland, has been discontinued 
since 1832; and, if so, for what reason; 
and, whether the Government Report of 
1882 showed the total deposits to be 
£30,667,000, whereas the balance sheets 
of 1885show total deposits of £33,610,000; 
and, if so, whether the Report of 1882 
can be taken as being an accurate state- 
ment of the facts, for the purpose of 
comparing the deposits of the two 
years ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. Jonn 
Mortey): The Report has not been dis- 
continued. As I stated on the Ist in- 
stant, the last one is dated as recently 
as the 10th ultimo. There is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of these Reports. 
The balance sheets of the banks include 
items that are necessarily excluded from 
the Report, which is intended to show, 
as nearly as possible, the cash balances 
on deposit receipt and current account 
of Irish dspositors. I need only refer 
to such items as the large English busi- 
ness of the National Bank, which is in- 
cluded in their balance sheet, the public 
account of the Government in the Bank 
of Ireland, and bills of certain kinds 
which banks include in their cash 
balances, to show that a comparison 
between the figures in the Report and 
the balance sheets of the banks is quite 
fallacious. As a matter of fact, there 
has been a decrease in these deposits 
as between December 1882 and Decem- 
ber 1885. 


NAVY—THE QUEEN’S REGULATIONS— 
PROMOTION OF SEAMEN, 


Carrain VERNEY asked the Secre- 
tary tothe Admiralty, Having regard to 
Order No. 252, page 60, of the Queen’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, 
holding out to the seamen of the Fleet 
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hopes of special promotion for acts of 
gallantry and daring, which Order has 
been stated to have remained for thirty- 
three years a dead letter, whether he 
will inform the House if it be the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty either to cancel 
that Order or to give it effect ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Hrsserr): The present 
condition of entry, education, and pro- 
motion of naval officers have prevented 
hitherto any special promotion of seamen 
to commissioned officer, except such as 
is provided for in the commissioned 
ranks of chief warrant officer; and the 
recent wars in which the Navyhas borne 
part have not been of such a nature, 
from a naval point of view, as to give 
sufficient reason for the exercise of the 
powers given in the Article quoted by 
the hon. and gallant Member. The Ad- 
miralty do not intend to cancel the 
Order, as if we were involved in a great 
national struggle it might have a very 
beneficial effect. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Motion for a Committee to 
inquire into the Government of India 
will be brought forward ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. Grap- 
STONE), in reply, said, he had heard from 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) 
that Notice had been given in the House 
of Lords of a Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
Government of India. The consequent 
steps, if the Lords acceded to the Mo- 
tion, would be taken in the House of 
Commons in the usual form. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JOHNSTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Cor- 
respondence on the Irish Question, in- 
vited in his letter to Lord de Vesci, that 
will have taken place before the Ist of 
April, in order that facilities may be 
afforded for forming an opinion on the 
question of Irish Legislation, in the 
same manner as enjoyed by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
Guapstone): There are two reasons 
why I cannot give a simple affirmative 
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answer to this Question. One is that 
much of the Correspondence would be of 
a private and miscellaneous character— 
by private I mean representing only the 
opinions of private individuals. The 
other reason is, that the communications 
which I may receive may, in many cases, 
be in other forms than writing. They 
may be oral, and therefure I cannot an- 
swer in the affirmative. I have no doubt, 
however, that there will be representa- 
tions—as, indeed, there have already 
been—from public bodies, some of which 
it may be expedient to place before the 
House. That I will consider. 


LEASEHOLDS ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. LAWSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will instruct the 
Select Committee to be appointed to in- 
quire into the terms of occupation and 
the compensation for improvements pos- 
sessed by the occupiers of town houses in 
Great Britain and Ireland, to include 
the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Bill in 
their examination ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 
GuapsTone), in reply, said, the idea was 
thrown out in a recent discussion on an 
Irish Bill, and such an intimation as that 
suggested would be a large addition to 
the field of inquiry of that Committee. 
He did not say that there would be any- 
thing wrong in it; but he would have to 
know a little more of the views of the 
House before he would be prepared to 
give a pledge. He thought, however, 
that a private Member might very fairly 
give Notice of a Motion enlarging the 
scope of the Committee in the manner 
indicated by the hon. Member. If he 
did so, it would receive careful atten- 
tion. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
of the Treasury, When he intended 
to take the Army Estimates ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Army Estimates would be taken on that 
day fortnight, provided sufficient pro- 
gress were made on the Monday pro- 
ceeding with the Navy Estimates. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
copies of the Estimates would be sup- 
plied to Members some days before 
the date named by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MAINTENANCE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
(IRELAND).—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. HOLMES, in rising to move— 

“That this House is unwilling to entertain 
Estimates for the Civil Establishments in Ire- 
land before being placed in possession of the 
policy which Lier Majesty’s Government intend 
to pursue for the restoration and maintenance 
of social order in that Country,” 
said, that he rose to address the House 
under a sense of deep responsibility. 
He should not have brought this Amend- 
ment forward had he not been convinced 
that the subject was one of extreme 
urgency and of very grave importance. 
He need not apologize, however, for 
taking the course which he intended to 
take that evening. The first duty of 
any Government was to maintain social 
order ; and if it could be shown that the 
Government of the day had failed in 
that respect, or was careless, or not 
entirely in earnest about preserving 
social order in any part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, it became not only the right, 
but the actual duty, of a Member of that 
House, who represented a constituency 
situated in the country where the dis- 
order existed, and who had been con- 
nected with the administration of justice 
in that country, to take every means in 
his power to impress the Government 
with the necessity of performing their 
duty, or at least of explaining their posi- 
tion. The Government had at all times 
peculiar means of forming a correct 
opinion as to the condition of any part 
of the country; and, that being so, the 
House had some reason to complain that 
in connection with the present state of 
affairs in Ireland it had not received the 
assistance and guidance which on former 
occasions it had generally obtained, and 
which at all times it had a right to ex- 
pect. The question of social order in 
Ireland had been much discussed of late. 
They had heard on all sides that Ireland 
was in a dangerous condition; but not- 
withstanding that, and notwithstanding 
that upon the first occasion when the 
House met after the change of Ministry, 
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hisrighthon. Friendthe Member for West 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) chal- 
lenged in the most pointed way the Irish 
Chief Secretary to make a statement as 
to the condition of Ireland, no definite 
information had yet been given by any 
Member of the Government. It was 
true that the Prime Minister had, on 
more than one occasion, used the ex- 
pression “social order” in connection 
with Ireland ; but they had not heard 
from him what his own opinion was 
as to whether the condition of that 
country with regard to social order was 
now satisfactory or the reverse; and if 
it were unsatisfactory, to what extent, 
and in what way, that unsatisfactory 
condition was made manifest. Under 
those circumstances, it would be neces- 
sary for him on the present occasion to 
endeavour from other sources, and by 
facts and inferences which could hardly 
be denied, todescribe the state of Ireland. 
For that purpose it would be necessary 
to go back a little; but he would pro- 
mise the House that he was not about 
to enter upon any matters of ancient his- 
tory, and that in referring to bygone 
transactions he did not desire to 
enter into any Party recriminations, 
which seemed to him to be as unbe- 
coming as they were useless. He would 
ask the House to consider if there was 
any material from which they could 
judge of the condition of Ireland as re- 
garded social order in the month of 
May in last year. At that time the 
Executive in Ireland had for almost 
three years been governing the country 
by means of an Act passed in 1882, 
in the carrying of which the late 
Liberal Administration received the loyal 
assistance of the Conservative Party in 
the House. That Act did a very good 
and a very effective work. Crime, out- 
rage, and all those offences described as 
agrarian, which had risen to an enor- 
mous amount in 1881 and 1882, towards 
the end of 1883 were reduced, he was 
ready to admit, to a very great extent 
from the operation of that statute, 
to about one-third of the number in 
1881 and 1882. For the 15 or 16 
months that followed the year 1883, 
and up to May, 1884, those offences, as 
regarded their character and number, 
remained almost uniform. In the month 
of May, 1884, there was a decided im- 
provement as compared with 1881 and 
1882; but he thought he was justified 
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in saying that a reference to statistics 
would show that the state of things 
was far from satisfactory; for, although 
an improvement existed as compared 
with 1881 and 1882, if they made a 
comparison with the five-and-a-half 
years of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administra- 
tion they would find that those crimes 
and outrages were, at all events, two- 
fold, if not three-fold, more than during 
those five-and-a-half years. In the 
month of May, 1885, Her Majesty’s then 
Government, presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman now Prime Minister, 
who had the assistance of many of the 
Members of his present Administration, 
undertook, he Pad no doubt in the 
most careful, anxious, and circumspect 
way, the consideration of this question ; 
and what was the conclusion arrived at 
by them and announced to the House at 
the end of May or the beginning of 
June? They were told that, although 
that Parliament was then expiring, they 
had arrived at the conclusion that it was 
necessary for the safety of Ireland that 
some portion of the statute should be re- 
enacted. He did not think it was ever 
definitely stated in the House what were 
the particular provisions it was deter- 
mined to submit to the House for re- 
newal; but he gathered from a letter to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
that the provisions it was proposed to re- 
new consisted of almost all the provisions 
that had been in practical use—in other 
words, all the useful and effective pro- 
visions of the Act of 1882. What was 
the natural inference from that? It 
was that the condition of Ireland, in the 
judgment of the then Government, was 
in the months of May and June last year 
so grave that it required immediate 
legislation for the enforcement of the 
law. Circumstances occurred, as they 
all remembered, in the month of June 
of the same year which led to the 
then Government being replaced by 
the Administration of Lord Salisbury. 
[Lronical Irish cheers.) He was quite 
prepared to hear from time to time that 
ery from hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, which he supposed he was bound 
by courtesy to describe as a cheer; but 
he could assure hon. Members that he 
would proceed with his observations 
regardless whether the cheers were in 
one direction or the other. The first 
question the Administration of Lord 
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Salisbury had to take into consideration 
was the very same question their Pre- 
decessors had to consider, and in con- 
nection with which they arrived at the 
conclusion to which he had referred. 
The House was aware that after that 
question had been carefully considered 
by that Administration they came to 
the conclusion that the Act might be 
allowed to lapse for the period that 
would intervene until a Parliament was 
returned by the new electorate. There 
was no portion of the policy of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government that had been 
more attacked by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite than the resolution 
not to renew the Crimes Act. That was 
the only portion of the policy of that 
Government that had been attacked in 
any general way. As regarded the 
foreign policy of that Administration, 
as regarded its Colonial policy, as re- 
garded its domestic policy they had 
heard little or nothing but praise from 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. He was 
not rising on the present occasion to 
defend the resolution then arrived at, 
and he would at once tell right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite the reason why he 
did not consider it necessary to defend 
it. It was this—that if the House con- 
sidered that the conclusion at which 
Lord Salisbury’s Government arrived 
was erroneous, it strengthened a hun- 
dred, even a thousand-fold, the argu- 
ment which he was now impressing upon 
the House. There was one matter to 
which he wished to call attention in 
this connection, and that was that at 
the time when that policy was sub- 
mitted to the House by Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration it was not stated in 
the House or elsewhere that in their 
judgment the social condition of Ire- 
land was in a satisfactory state. The 
only thing stated was that, having re- 
gard to the peculiar circumstances of 
the time, to the fact that Parliament 
was then expiring, to the fact that 
any renewal of that measure must be 
of a temporary character, and having 
regard to the belief that the lapse of 
that measure would not be followed by 
any outburst of crime, the Government 
came to the conclusion that, under the 
special circumstances of the case, the 
Act should not be renewed. He would 
also state that in forming that opinion 
he believed the Government were fur- 
ther influenced by the hope that if Ire- 
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land were relieved from the exceptional 
legislation against which she had so 
vigorously protested, if she were treated 
in this respect in a spirit of trust and 
confidence, the good feeling of the in- 
habitants themselves would operate in 
the direction of law and order, and that 
in this way a distinct and positive im- 
provement might be obtained. What- 
ever might be said with regard to other 
anticipations, he regretted to say that 
that hope was not realized; and, in 
so far as that hope was concerned, the 
experiment proved totally and entirely 
unsuccessful. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Why did you not 
say that before the General Election ? 

Mr. HOLMES, continuing, said, he 
made that admission frankly and fairly ; 
but, at the same time, he declared there 
never was a more ridiculous or absurd 
proposition brought forward with re- 
ference to Ireland than the one sug- 
gested, he believed, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when he said that 
the step thus taken by Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration changed for ever the 
policy of Irish government. Statesmen 
who were thinking of renouncing opi- 
nions but recently expressed, and of un- 
saying words that had been recently 
spoken, were very frequently driven to 
find extraordinary explanations; but he 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he was contemplating any ter- 
giversation of that kind, that it would be 
prudent of him toselectsome more reason- 
able explanation. In fact, he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to justify his own change of opinion 
by a change of policy taken in reference 
to Ireland by a Government just coming 
into power, he might refer to what was 
done in that connection by a Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member when 
it assumed Office in 1880, and when, at 
a most critical period of that country’s 
history, it determined to abandon that 
Peace Preservation Act which had been 
in existence over 30 years, and the re- 
newal of which was considered by its 
Predecessors to be absolutely necessary 
for the public safety. He now came to 
the period during which, as regarded 
the state of Ireland, he had consider- 
able knowledge, and as to which he 
might be even permitted to speak with 
some degree of authority. Being re- 
sponsible to a considerable extent for 
the administration of justice in Ireland 
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during the last months of 1885, he ap- 
plied himself to the task with whatever 
abilities he possessed, and certainly with 
unremitting attention. The Criminal 
Law was put in force on every possible 
occasion; every effort was made to 
maintain the reign of law and order; 
but, nevertheless, the social condition of 
the country did not improve. As re- 
garded crime and outrage, and those 
offences which found their way into 
criminal statistics, he did not say that, 
as compared with the month of May 
and previous months, there was a 
marked deterioration; but so far as 
there was a change it was a change for 
the worse. He had heard it said by 
Gentlemen below the Gangway on that 
side that during that period Ireland 
was never more peaceful and free from 
crime. He could only say that, so far 
as there was a change from the month 
of May, it was a change for the worse, 
and especially in the last months of the 
year it was more marked ; and he would 
ask, if the state of the country was not 
satisfactory in the month of May as re- 
garded crime and outrage, how could it 
be contended that during the latter part 
of the year it never was more peaceful 
and safe? So far as regarded the num- 
ber of criminals; but when they turned 
away from the mere enumeration to con- 
sider the nature and character of the 
crimes committed, and the circumstances 
by which they were attended, the pic- 
ture became much more melancholy. In 
this country, and in many others, it was 
often said, and said truly, that crime, 
as arule, was the work of the criminal 
classes, who had broken away from re- 
straint, set society at defiance, and en- 
tered upon a regular life of lawless- 
ness. It was not so long ago that the 
same description might have been ap- 
plied to crime in Ireland. They had in 
years past crimes connected with ‘‘White- 
boyism,” and with ‘‘ Moonlighting ;” 
and apologists had given extraordinary 
explanations of those crimes. They had 
been told that they were all the work of 
the police ; at other times that they were 
the work of landlords; at other times 
that they were the work of the agents 
of Tory Governments ; and more gene- 
rally that they were the work of Liberal 
Governments. He supposed that that 
allegation would not be accepted. But 
they were also told that those crimes were 
committed by persons who came from 
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a distance into the districts where they 
took place, and that they did not point 
to any general demoralization. Now, 
he had looked with great care into those 
crimes which were committed in Ireland 
in the latter part of 1885; and he re- 
gretted to say that, as far as he could 
judge, they were committed by men 
in the immediate district where they 
oceurred, and whose antecedents and 
general character would lead to the pre- 
sumption that they were law-abiding ; 
and it was to be observed that the cri- 
minals received the sympathy and pro- 
tection of the people in the districts in 
which the crimes were committed. He 
did not make that statement on his own 
responsibility only; it was supported by 
facts and evidence. Some of the Moon- 
lighters about the end of last year were 
detected and brought to justice. They 
were tried and convicted. In every 
single instance, as far as he remem- 
bered, they were committed by farmers 
or sons of farmers who lived in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and who re- 
ceived, and in all other respects deserved, 
an excellent character; and in almost 
every instance witnesses of the same 
description were produced for the de- 
fence in support of fabricated state- 
ments, for the purpose of rendering 
convictions difficult, if not impossible. 
(‘*Oh!”} He said fabricated state- 
ments, because the verdict of the jury 
must be taken as conclusive on this point. 
All that pointed to a different state of 
things than that those crimes were the 
work of the merely ordinary criminal class 
—it pointed to a widespread demoraliza- 
tion. But other circumstances told the 
same story. Reference had been made in 
that House to what was called the Curtin 
rourder case. That murder had been 
described by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland asan unfortunate death. [ ‘Hear, 
hear!” and “No!”] Certainly, that 
word had been used by the Chief Secre- 
tary. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonny Mortey): I used the 
word ‘‘death,”” but instantly altered it. 
IT ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman why he did not indict Casey for 
murder ? 

Mx. HOLMES said, he supposed that 
the question just put to him covered a 
suggestion that the death was not a mur- 
der. He would tell the right hon. Gen- 
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for murder. They did not indict him 
for murder because he had left the place 
and had abandoned the undertaking en- 
tirely and completely before the murder 
was committed; and by a well-known 
rule of law, though he was guilty of 
one of the most serious offences, it 
would not amount to murder. But 
Mr. Curtin was shot at and murdered. 
The man who fired the fatal shot was 
a murderer, and the man who died 
from the shot was a murdered man. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be satisfied with that explanation. 
Former Chief Secretaries for Ireland 
had applied to murder the name that it 
generally bore; and, as regarded the 
administration of justice in Ireland, it 
would be just as well that that practice 
should be continued. He now came to 
the case itself. Considerable attention 
was attracted to the case, by reason of 
the heroic conduct of members of the 
family; but in other respects it was 
a very typical case, and all its cireum- 
stances might be taken as an iilus- 
tration of the state of things. Mr. 
Curtin was a man who, as far as any- 
one had been able to ascertain, had 
always lived a peaceable and blameless 
life, unless, indeed, it was considered as 
an offence to be a little more prosperous 
than his neighbours, and to have paid 
his rent. He had committed no offence, 
as far as he understood. A band of 
marauders, however, attacked his family 
and his home. They were composed of 
farmers living in the neighbourhood, 
having no just fault to find with him, 
and yet they engaged in that expedition. 
When that band entered his house there 
were in it, in addition to the members 
of the family, six farm servants who had 
been living there for years, and who 
were as strong and stalwart as any to 
be found in the country. Those farm 
servants had no quarrel with their em- 
ployer. They were attached to him, as 
he understood; but, being there, they 
said no word and raised no hand to pro- 
tect him or the family. In a civilized 
Christian country could anything be 
more demoralizing and more degrading 
than that? That was a typical case. 
There lay two corpses there after the 
terrible occurrence. One was the body 
of the head of the family—the man who 
had stood up in defence of his property 
and the people about him, and whose 
very last words before he received the 
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fatal shot were words of moderation and 
kindliness. The other was the body of 
the man who was shot with a mask on 
his face and a gun in his hand, which he 
had discharged but a few moments be- 
fore against the head of that fumily. 
With which of those two men was the 
general public sympathy of the neigh- 
bourhood? It was stated at the time, 
and never contradicted, that a few days 
after, on the following Sunday, after 
Mass had been celebrated and the clergy- 
man was addressing the congregation 
and referring with respect to the mur- 
dered man’s memory, the congregation 
rose and left the chapel. That had never 
been contradicted ; it was true; but it 
had been explained, and the explanation 
proved his case. It was said that the 
congregation left the chapel, not on ac- 
count of what was said, but to attend 
the funeral of the dead Moonlighter. 
And there were those two funeral 
processions; the one that was fol- 
lowed merely by the members of 
the Curtin family; and the other that 
of the dead murderer, which was fol- 
lowed by almost all the neighbours. 
But that was not all. The members of 
the murdered man’s family, as they were 
bound in duty to do, gave evidence in 
the case. They did not seem to desire 
to bring home the guilt of the accused ; 
they certainly gave their evidence with- 
out any apparent animus or desire for 
vengeance. A short time after they 
appeared as witnesses they returned to 
the place in the neighbourhood where 
they had always lived, and where up to 
then they had been respected. How 
were they received ? Did hon. Members 
forget the way in which this family were 
received by the people when they at- 
tended service at church, or the attack 
which was made on the chapel itself, 
and that it was necessary for the prelate 
of the diocese to announce that religious 
service would be suspended for several 
weeks ? 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if he 
will inform the House as to the date of 
the murder of Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. HOLMES: No; I cannot inform 
the House. Norcan I see that the date 
can make the murder one whit less 
frightful a crime, nor the sympathizers 
with that murder one whit less guilty. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: It was in 
November, before the General Election. 
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Mr. -HOLMES said, he presumed 
that hon. Members must feel that there 
was something to answer in regard to 
this matter, and hethought their answers 
might be little more relevant. He had 
referred to what inference could be 
drawn from the statistics of crime, and 
also to the inference which could be 
drawn from the character of that crime, 
and the circumstances which had at- 
tended it. He had shown that even in 
the month of May it was necessary, in 
the opinion of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that there should be some re- 
pressive legislation which could actually 
brook no delay, and which became much 
more important in December of last year. 
It would be a great mistake to judge the 
social condition of any country, no matter 
where it was situated, by criminal statis- 
tics alone. As far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, the statistics of crime and out- 
rage reflected but a small light on the 
social condition of that land. He as- 
serted without fear of contradiction that 
in Ireland a terrible tyranny was spread- 
ing over the three Provinces. When 
the Land League was suppressed for its 
illegal acts, the Government of the day, 
having behind it an Act which enabled 
the Executive upon the warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant to imprison any person 
throughout the country, allowed within 
a short time the National League to 
spring up. This body increased in 
strength and in power; and he had not 
the smallest doubt that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, when considering this 
matter in May, were impressed with the 
power which the National League pos- 
sessed. Even at that time—aye, an 
long before that time—it was exercising 
a kind of intimidation which made it 
almost impossible for any man to use 
his personal liberty. As far as he was 
aware, or could judge, he did not think 
that the provisions of the Act of 1882 
were calculated to produce much effect, 
if any, on the intimidation carried out 
by that League. He was under the im- 
pression that the noble Earl who was 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had 
come to a somewhat different opinion ; 
but he thought it must be admitted 
that that intimidation had become of 
such a character that, though some 
check might be placed on it by the 
provisions of the Statute, yet an effective 
check that Act was not. They found 
month by month that the National League 
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increased in power and in influence, 
until at last, towards the end of 1885, 
it overshadowed not merely the three 
Provinces, but the paralyzed administra- 
tion of the law and the Queen’s autho- 
rity in those Provinces. There was not 
a single act of social life in which it did 
not presume to judge between man and 
man. It dictated to the master what 
servant he should employ, and to the 
servant what master he should serve. 
It dictated to the merchant and the 
shopkeeper whom he should supply with 
necessaries, and from whom he should 
buy goods. In short, there was no 
social relation of life into which the 
tyranny of that body was not carried. 
He believed that he spoke of things 
which were generally known. The 
House might remember that during the 
Licensing Sessions in Ireland held in 
October and November last, in almost 
every county in the South and West of 
Ireland it was necessary to oppose 
licences given to publicans, who were 
the only purveyors of the necessaries of 
life, because at the dictation of the 
League they refused to supply persons 
who came under the ban of the League. 
In November such was the difficulty of 
serving legal process that it was neces- 
sary for the Judges to direct that that 
process should be sent by post. Not 
long ago the House was engaged in con- 
sidering a Supplementary Constabulary 
Vote, which was needed because the 
Constabulary could not hire cars, and 


actually could not obtain the necessaries | 


of life. It was necessary, therefore. to 
supply capital wherewith they might 
buy cars, establish depéts for food, and 
forges at which they could shoe their 
horses. As regarded this part of the 
matter, he would appeal to events which 
could hardly be denied. In the first 
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men from the Judge to the constable as 
a body of public servants who were 
thoroughly to be trusted. It would be, 
and had been, the duty of persons in 
that position to make representations on 
this point. They made reports, and it 
was in the power of the Chief Secretary 
always to obtain them. He challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman to say whether 
| the information which could be obtained 
| from that authentic source did not show 
| the country might be painted as black 
‘colours as he had described it? He 
asked hon. Members, however, if they 
wanted authentic information on this 
point, to read the Nationalist newspapers 
which were published in Ireland during 
October, November, and December last. 
What would they find? They would 
find that records of the branches of the 
National League were kept, and the way 
in which the League was carrying 
its influence through every circle of 
society, rendering individual action in 
any way almost impossible. He knew 
that a week or two ago a letter was 
written by an hon. Member on the sub- 
ject of what were called Land League 
Courts, and they were told that such 
Courts did not exist. But the House 
was not altogether under the dominion 
of words ; they might sometimes look at 
facts. If a man was summoned before 
the National League he was described 
as having been “‘invited;” and if he 
| was subjected to a trial they were 
told that he had ‘“‘ submitted to arbitra- 
tion ;” and if judgment was passed upon 
, him they were told that ‘‘ advice”’ was 
given him. When the master of a hun- 
dred legions sat down before a small 
and undefended fortress and invited it 
to surrender, it was an invitation which 
‘was not likely to be refused. In the 
same way, when a footpad presented a 








place, he appealed to alate Chief Secre- | pistol at the breast of a traveller and 
tary for Ireland. The Government of | ‘“‘invited’’ him to hand over his purse, 
Ireland was entrusted to a capable and | such an invitation could not be lightly 
conscientious body of public servants. | regarded. They knew that the “‘ invita- 
Those men had no interest except to | tion” of the National League was equi- 
perform their duty. He would appeal | valent to a command which could not be 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | disobeyed, and they knew that the “ad- 
ber for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- | vice” tendered was far more efficacious 





velyan) whether or not he could bear 
out his testimony that these men could 
be trusted and could perform their duty ? 
[Mr. Trevetyan expressed assent.] A 
few days ago he was reading a speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman in which, in a 
most generous spirit, he described the 
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than the judgment of any Court, and had 
far more terrible sanctions behind it. 
Such was the state of Ireland, as he be- 
‘lieved, in the month of December last 
year, and in the beginning of January of 
the present year. It was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take 
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tat matter into their most serious con- 
sideration. [The Caancettor of the 
Exonequer (Sir William Harcourt): 
Hear, hear!] He could tell the right 
hon. Gentleman who cheered ironically 
that it received as serious consideration 
as any subject ever received at the 
hands of any Government, not, as had 
been stated again and again, within a 
day or two of Parliament meeting, but 
at a considerable period before that. It 
was fully discussed and considered, and 
the remedies to be applied in order to 
counteract those evils were not allowed 
to remain in any shadowy form, but were 
reduced to writing, and in that form dis- 
cussed and considered too. There was 
no want of elaboration and care, and 
the only reason why a measure was 
not announced before the fourth day 
of the Session was because a change 
in the person responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland took place at that 
period. It was natural, therefore, that, 
although the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had investigated this 
matter with the greatest care, and had 
gone through the Reports with the 
greatest accuracy--although he had 
seen the provisions which were sug- 
gested as a remedy to counteract the 
evils—it was natural that the new 
official should say that he must per- 
sonally see some of the important per- 
sons in Ireland before he gave his sanc- 
tion. If hon. Members were to assume 
Office in similar circumstances they 
would do thesame. Wasthere any un- 
necessary delay on the subject? Some 
doubts had been suggested that there 
was no measure in preparation. He 
spoke of a thing which he knew, and he 
knew that not only was the measure in 
preparation, but it had been prepared ; 
and when the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
announced his intention to submit the 
measure to Parliament, it might have 
been laid at that moment on the Table 
of the House. He could further say 
that long before that time the provisions 
embodied in that measure had been 
fully discussed and had been reduced to 
the form of a Statute; so that, in point 
of fact, there was no foundation for the 
allegations that what was done by the 
late Government was a thing quickly 
conceived and very hastily executed. 
In the circumstances he had de- 
scribed there came a change of Govern- 
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ment. The new Government was prac- 
tically that which was in power in the 
preceding May. If it had then con- 
sidered repressive legislation necessary ; 
and if the state of Ireland at the end of 
the year and at the beginning of this 
year were what he had described, how 
was it to be explained that the present 
Government had not taken some steps 
in reference to the serious question 
of social order? Under the circum- 
stances he had mentioned, surely it was 
the first duty of the Government at the 
earliest moment to consider the social 
condition of Ireland; and he presumed 
that that duty was done. Yet not a 
word had been heard from right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in reference to that 
question. There had, however, been 
some indications to which he would 
refer. In drawing an inference from 
words of the Prime Minister he was ap- 
proaching a matter of some difficulty ; 
but it was a difficulty he would en- 
deavour to overcome. The right hon. 
hon. Gentleman had two or three times 
spoken of social order in Ireland as a 
question deserving most serious con- 
sideration ; and it was not an unreason- 
able inference to draw from that that the 
right hon. Gentleman considered that as 
regarded social order Ireland was in an 
unsatisfactory state. It was not said 
that social order in Scotland required 
careful consideration, because law and 
order prevailed there. Furthermore, it 
was said that it was not the intention of 
the Government to propose repressive 
legislation ; but that was generally ac- 
companied by the qualification ‘‘ at pre- 
sent,” or ‘“‘ immediately ;”’ it was, there- 
fore, not unreasonable to assume that it 
might be necessary at a very early date 
to introduce such legislation. There 
was difficulty in attaching a meaning to 
the term ‘‘at present” unless it would 
justify some such inference. Within the 
last few days a noble Earl, better ac- 
quainted than any other noble Lord, 
perhaps, with the state of Ireland, had 
said that it was worse—a hundred-fold 
worse—than it was in May or June Jast. 
It might, therefore, be assumed that he 
had not now drawn any exaggerated or 
too highly-coloured picture of the state of 
Treland. If that were so, what was the 
reason why it had not received the im- 
mediate attention of the Government? 
It might, perhaps, be said that some 
improvement had taken place recently ; 
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but, at all events, such improvement 
was not due to any action of the Govern- 
ment. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had made no positive announcement on 
the subject. He remained silent when 
challenged. If the Chief Secretary had 
any doubts remaining, he appealed to 
him to resolve them that evening, or as 
soon as possible. The Chief Secretary, 
it was true, had said that under certain 
circumstances, and within certain limi- 
tations, he reserved it to himself to 
decide whether military force should be 
employed for the purpose of carrying 
out decrees of eviction. [“ Hear, hear!”’} 
The right hon. Gentleman cheered that 
statement; but what was it that he 
cheered ? How could the Chief Secre- 
tary know, when the judgment of a 
Court was produced to him, whether it 
covered a shadowy right or a substantial 
one? For that was what he undertook 
to decide. That view of the right hon. 
Gentleman was repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of justice, law, and equity. Earl 
Spencer had, within the last few days, 
described the state of Ireland as much 
worse at present than it was in May or 
June last. If this were so, what reason 
was there why this question should not 
receive immediate attention? Could it 
be said that any improvement had taken 
place in the country since the present 
Administration had taken Office? If 
improvement existed, it had not arisen 
from any action of the Government; but 
action had been taken in other quarters. 
Mr. Davitt had gone to one of the dis- 
turbed districts and preached in the 
strongest way that those outrages must 
be given up. To what extent this advice 
had been followed he did not know; but 
the organs of the National League had 
to a great extent ceased the publication 
of the proceedings of their branches in 
these respects. | Mr. W. O’Brien: Con- 
sult the last issues.] At all events, they 
were materially altered in their charac- 
ter, and anyone could see that by com- 
paring what used to be printed with what 
was now printed in those journals. Sup- 
pose it to be the fact that these things 
conduced to make the country a little 
better, surely this showed that a more 
alarming state of things existed than 
even the outrages. What was demon- 
strated was that what the Queen’s Go- 
vernment could not do could be per- 
formed by that terrible force which had 
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country for months past, and whose ob- 
ject it was now to arrest it for a limited 
time, and for a limited purpose. Any- 
one looking at the state of Ireland in a 
fair and ordinary way could see that it 
required immediate attention, and every 
day’s delay rendered the problem much 
more difficult. There was another aspect 
of the case, which involved an element 
of still greater danger. When the Go- 
vernment was considering the question 
in May last, not a word was said in re- 
ference to the Repeal of the Union. As 
far as could be gathered from all that 
passed, the Government appeared to ad- 
here to the views that had been laid 
down by all English statesmen of the 
present century. They held with Lord 
Althorp that if they had to choose be- 
tween civil war and the Repeal of the 
Legislative Union they would choose 
civil war. Similar views had been ex- 
pressed by Russell, Peel, and Palmer- 
ston. And what words had the present 
Prime Minister used on more than one 
occasion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Quote 
them. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that if he could 
not quote the exact words of the right 
hon. Gentleman he could refer him to 
where he would find them. He referred 
him tothe occasion when Mr. Butt’s Home 
Rule Resolution was before that House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I was 
absent then. 

Mr. HOLMES: If the Prime Minis- 
ter wished he would withdraw, in the 
most unreserved way, what he had said, 
and he would assume that the policy of 
the Prime Minister differed from that of 
the other statesmen he had named, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman not merely 
now, but when the scheme of Mr. Butt 
was before the country, considered that 
much might be said in favour of the 
Repeal of the Legislative Union. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: When did 
I say so? 

Mr. HOLMES said, he did not atiri- 
bute those words to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. All he said was that if the 
right hon. Gentieman so desired he would 
assume them. But better far than going 
into old matters of this kind, than dis- 
cussing what might have been said in 
the past, it was to consider what was 
now before the country. It was gene- 
rally conceived that some statesmen 
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look at this question in a different light 
from what they had done before. Had 
this any effect upon Ireland at the pre- 
sent time? It could not be denied that 
this question of Repeal was now spoken 
of in every part of Ireland. What was 
the position of Ireland at the present 
moment? Ireland at the present time 
consisted, not of a single nation, but of 
two distinct nations or nationalities; 
and, indeed, it might be said to have 
been in that condition for years and 
even centuries past. One of these na- 
tions, he admitted, was in a majority. 
That majority, at the present moment, 
were looking forward with the most 
anxious hope to a measure which would 
sever their connection with this country, 
as to which they had never concealed 
their hate. The other nationality, which 
was in a minority, looked with dread to 
the measure which would sever their 
connection with this country, to belong 
to which was their glory and their pride. 
Ireland was in an intense state of ten- 
sion, and social order was very much 
disturbed, and rendered much more 
critical by this situation. He had used 
the words majority and minority, and he 
hoped the House would pardon him if 
he called to mind the extent of the 
majority and of the minority. Hon. 
Members more than once had stated 
that the Nationalist Party in that House 
was five-sixths of the whole number of 
Irish Members returned. Would anyone 
tell him that the Nationalist Party re- 
presented five-sixths of the population ? 
It was perfectly clear that the power of 
a minority in the country and the extent 
of its representation depended very much 
upon the way in which it was distri- 
buted. He contended that the state- 
ment that the Nationalist Party repre- 
sented five-sixths of the entire popula- 
tion of Ireland had not been proved. A 
more accurate calculation was that the 
minority wasone-third, whilethe majority 
was two-thirds. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway had spoken of the minority 
in a somewhat contemptuous way; but 
he could tell hon. Members opposite that 
if they shared in these feelings they 
were holding them against their own 
kith and kin, seeing there was a great 
number of Scotch and English in the 
minority. So far from the minority 
being in any respects turbulent, it was 
the most industrious, law-abiding, and 
prosperous portion of the people. They 
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had heard a great deal about the town of 
Belfast. That was a town of which any 
country might well be proud. It was by 
the untiring industry of the citizens 
that there had been formed in Belfast 
one of the greatest manufacturing 
centres in the country, and this had 
been done in spite of laws discouraging 
to their industry—laws which, however, 
had long since passed away. He might 
mention that the minority in Ireland— 
as, perhaps, the House understood— 
was on this question thoroughly in 
earnest. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway would say that the majority 
was also in earnest. There had been a 
great deal said, and it seemed to him 
that a great deal of folly had been 
spoken, about his noble Friend the 
Member for Paddington. It had been 
said that his noble Friend went to Bel- 
fast for the purpose of stirring up civil 
war. His noble Friend was anxious to 
meet that charge face to face if an op- 
portunity were given him. That oppor- 
tunity, however, had not been afforded 
him. It seemed to him that if any 
attack was to be made upon the noble 
Lord, it would be much better that it 
should be made to his face, instead of 
behind his back. What was the lesson 
that might be drawn from the visit of 
the noble Lord? The reception which 
he got at Belfast, judging it by the might 
and majesty of numbers and the earnest- 
ness of the people, was a reception which 
had probably never been given to a 
statesman before. From all they had 
heard, it would be difficult to parallel 
that reception by any Viceregal or Royal 
progress. They admired the genius of 
his noble Friend, and they acknowledged 
the fact that by the exercise of his abili- 
ties he had obtained a very commanding 
position among public men. But it was 
not the reputation arising from his 
genius or position that collected the vast 
assembly in Belfast. The greatest 
statesman that ever lived could not have 
drawn away artizans from their work- 
shops but for a cause which went to the 
hearts of those men. The great ques- 
tion of the Repeal of the Union and the 
severance of the connection between 
England and Ireland, which was their 
glory, and which stirred souls to their 
inmost depths, brought the hundreds 
and thousands of workmen together. 
He had stated that the minority was in 
earnest. How did that reflect upon the 
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uestion of social order? Would it be 

enied that at the present time the social 
ties which bound people in Ireland to- 
gether were drawn so tight as torun the 
risk of snapping? Suppose that in four 
orsix weeks the Government made an an- 
nouncement with regard to Ireland, had 
they taken into consideration the effect 
which it would have upon the excited 
population of Ireland? If the result 
of the deliberations of the Government 
should be to deny what hon. Members 
below the Gangway expected, would 
any Member of the Government say that 
that would lead to peace and order ? If, 
on the other hand, the deliberations of 
the Government should result in the 
granting of that which those attached 
to the Union dreaded, would any Mem- 
ber of the Government say that that 
would lead to peace and order in Ire- 
land? Then, again, if the measure 
satisfied neither the one nor the other, 
but disappointed both, would that lead, 
if the crisis was prolonged, to the 
promotion of peace and order in Ire- 
land? It seemed to him that by de- 
laying this matter they were adding 
terribly to the alarming state of the 
country ; and if the delay was persisted 
in the crisis would become of a most 
fearful character. Had any suggestion 
been made why guidance on these im- 
portant questions should not be given 
by the Government? The Prime Mi- 
nister had told them that the Business of 
Supply would necessarily occupy the at- 
tention of the House for some time; 
but if the question of Ireland was a 
question of serious importance, ought 
there to be any hesitation in taking the 
time now at the disposal of private Mem- 
bers? Supply had already given way 
to the Crofters’ Bill, and surely the pre- 
sent state of Ireland was a more serious 
matter than the Crofters’ Question. They 
had been told by the Prime Minister 
that it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment, suddenly called upon to take 
Office under the present circumstances, 
to deal with this matter as quickly as 
some hon. Members thought they ought. 
He was bound to admit that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were not com- 
pelled to declare their policy when in 
Opposition or when they were striving 
for Office; but he contended that they 
ought to have some definite views now. 
There never was a Government more 
prepared than this to come to a rapid 
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conclusion. There were in the Govern- 
ment two noble Lords who had occupied 
the position of Viceroy in Ireland, and 
there were two right hon. Gentlemen 
who had been Chief Secretary to tho 
Lord Lieutenant. Besides this, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had had opportunities during 
his long experience of considering this 
question, and they all knew that he had 
given attention to it of late both by day 
and by night. Were they to be told 
that the Government had been four 
weeks in Office, while Parliament had 
been sitting a fortnight, and yet they 
could not state what their policy was? 
He did not ask for a Bill; but could not 
the Government anncunce something 
like what their policy would be? The 
Chief Secretary, in a speech which he 
recently made, referred to the critical 
position of the country, ard said that we 
were standing on the brink of a crisis 
resembling that mighty cataract which 
swept away everything with irresistible 
force. That was the position of the 
country according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Surely, therefore, they had a 
right to call upon the Government for 
some guidance. They had a right to call 
upon the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to say, whether it might embarrass his 
Parliamentary plans or not—he did not 
say that it would—to let the House know 
what was in contemplation, so that they 
might be the better able to judge whether 
there was any real attempt to grapple 
with the condition of social order in 
Ireland. He would not havs trespassed 
on the House so long were it not that 
the matter appeared to him of supreme 
importance. He would now conclude. 
He would only say, as he had in the be- 
ginning, that he believed it was his 
right, and that he should not be fulfilling 
his duty, were he not.to take the oppor- 
tunity which the Forms of the House 
presented to-night for bringing forward 
this grave and serious question. The basis 
of his argument was that the social con- 
dition of Ireland was in a dangerous 
state, and each hour that passed made it 
more critical. Under these circum- 
stances he asked the Government what 
course they were prepared to take? That 
was a question which the House had a 
right to ask, and the Government were 
bound to answer; and any delay in the 
granting of the Civil Service Estimates 
that might occur would be but a small 
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matter when compared with the advan- 
tage that would arise if they could ob- 
tain such an assurance from the Govern- 
ment as he asked for, upon which would 
depend the future peace and safety of 
the State. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* this House is unwilling to entertain Estimates 
for the Civil Establishments in Ireland before 
being placed in possession of the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to pursue for 
the restoration and maintenance of social order 
in that Country,’’—(MMr. Holmes,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone) : Sir, I 
can assure the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that I perfectly understand 
the modest request at the close of his 
speech, when he asked the Government 
for some guidance. The meaning of 
that is that he intends and desires that 
we should proclaim the principles and 
basis of the measures which we hope to 
frame and introduce without being able 
either to state the reasons upon which 
they will be founded or the particulars 
by which they will be adjusted to the 
circumstances of Ireland, and that by 
an imprudence of that kind on our part 
he considers, after the irresistible speech 
he has delivered, it will be no longer 
possible for us to evade a declaration, 
and he and his Friends will be in a 
condition to undertake more pilgrimages 
to the North of Ireland, of which we 
recently had a conspicuous example, 
and that in the course of those pilgrim- 
ages they will be able to offer the kind 
of contribution which we have had to- 
night from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman towards the settlement of the 
great question of the social condition of 
Ireland. Sir, I do not take credit to 
myself for any great sagacity. { Laugh- 
ter from the Opposition.| I am delighted 
to be agreed with those Gentlemen ; 
there is nothing that pleases me more 
than to find myself in perfect harmony 
with hon. Gentlemen who are remark- 
able for their experience, for their 
wisdom, and for all their other high 
statesmanlike qualities. But, without 
giving credit to myself for any great 
sagacity, I may, perhaps, not betray 
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undue presumption in saying that I am 
not such a simpleton in the position that 
I occupy as to be led away by the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
complains of us that he cannot hear our 
views. He hoped that we were going 
to attend to the social condition of Ire- 
land. Why, upon the very first occasion 
that we occupied this seat he was told in 
language I should have thought plain— 
but there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear, none so ignorant as those 
who will not understand—that the social 
condition of Ireland was the very first of 
all the questions that attracted and 
fastened our attention from the first 
moment of our entrance into Office, and 
that attention has been maintained with- 
out intermission down to the time at which 
I speak. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, I may observe, has not said 
one single word upon the subject of his 
own Motion. His feelings entirely drew 
him off, and caused him to forget the 
proposition upon which we are invited to 
agree. I may say, paying attention to 
the paper put into my hands this morn- 
ing, I saw that the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Major 
Saunderson) had given Notice of a Mo- 
tion taking precedence of that now 
made, and declaring that the condition 
of Ireland is such as to require the im- 
mediate attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with the object of restoring 
the authority of the law. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
satisfied with the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member. He thought he 
could improve upon it, and no doubt he 
had the assistance of the statesmanlike 
qualities and collective wisdom always 
to be found on that Bench. But how 
did he recommend his Motion? Instead 
of merely saying in a plain and intel- 
ligible fashion that this was an urgent 
matter, he resorted to the ultima ratio 
of Parliament, and threatened us witha 
partial stoppage of Supply. That is an 
extreme remedy which the House of 
Commons possesses, and which it ap- 
plies, or might apply, when the obstinacy 
of a Government in its adherence to 
Office or to a particular policy is so per- 
verse or extreme that nothing can be 
done but to stop Supply. But surely 
this is not a case to warrant resort to 
this extreme remedy. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said we have 
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been four weeks in Office ; that is rather 
an exaggerated statement of the case. 
But we are certainly approaching, I be- 
lieve, the completion of four weeks. 
Under these circumstances, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman finds it 
necessary to bring out of the armoury 
of Parliament this very formidable 
weapon, and threatens the Crown with 
withholding the Supplies necessary for 
the Public Service. And what does he 
propose to do? He proposes—and I 
do not wonder that he said nothing upon 
his Motion, for it may have dawned upon 
him that it was totally indefensible—he 
proposes to withhold the Irish portion of 
the Supplies. Was there ever a proceed- 
ing that could be called, by those who 
criticize Ireland, more Irish? What 
portion of the country is it that is suffer- 
ing from the present misconduct and 
neglect of Her Majesty’s Government? 
It is peor Ireland. As the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman tells us, the con- 
dition is intolerable, and is becoming 
worse and worse every day; and in that 
«tate of facts the prescription offered by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to amend the state of Ireland is that he 
adds to this condition of things, already 
intolerable, the stoppage of all the ser- 
vices necessary to work the social 
machinery. This, I think, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought in 
some degree to have explained in the 
course of his speech. The House will 
remember that, instead of withholding 
our views, we made to the House a most 
important declaration—a declaration 
that, after reviewing the social state of 
Ireland, we arrived at the conclusion 
that at the juncture at which we stood 
we should not be justified in proposing 
to supply the defects of social order in 
Ireland, whatever they may be, by 
means of special repressive legislation, 
but that it was our duty to search out 
more positive, substantive, remedial 
measures, and to present them to Par- 
liament at the earliest possible moment 
consistent with the due consideration of 
matters of such complexity and such 
difficulty. I have eaid, and I must re- 
peat it, asthe right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has found my language so 
hard to understand. That is a stereo- 
typed method of proceeding. It is well 
known, I think, that I have been more 
than a half a century in public life ; that 
I have spoken a great deal; and that I 
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was never able to say anything which 
my countrymen were able to understand. 
No doubt that is a natural defect on my 
part, which Iam afraid it is too late for 
me to hope to remedy; but this I have 
said, which appears to me to be not 
wholly unintelligible—that there are 
three questions before us in regard to 
the condition of Ireland—the first, that 
of social order ; the second, the question 
of the land; and the third, the question 
of the future government of Ireland. 
These three questions are so entwined 
together that I defy the wit of man to 
disjoin them ; and we hope to get at the 
question of social order, as I have said, 
not by the specific of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman—namely, repressive 
criminal legislation—but by positive and 
substantial measures relating to the 
other two branches of the subject. 
Well, Sir, is it really to be said that 
Ireland has suffered horribly from the 
delay in the announcement of our plans? 
Why are our plans so late? I do not 
hesitate to say what is the time the Go- 
vernment ought to have for the purpose 
of preparing plans dealing with sub- 
jects so large, sc vital, and so difficult. 
It ought to have at least three months 
—three clear unembarrassed months— 
before the Session of Parliament. Why 
were we deprived of that opportunity ? 
Three months, Sir, there could not have 
been; but there was a considerable time 
between the first week of December, in 
which the Elections were decided, and 
the Queen’s Speech on the 2lst of 
January. I do not censure the late Go- 
vernment when they departed from a 
course of precedent uniform -since 1868, 
and first established by Lord Beacons- 
field; because when I saw 250 Gentle- 
men determined to meet Parliament as 
the Government of the country, I said 
surely these men have, and mean to 
have, a policy for Ireland. They know, 
and they knew, that the last support 1 
could give them was at their command. 
a cheers from the Opposition.| I 

o not say that the Gentlemen whom I 
see cheering me knew it, but I say that 
the late Government knew it. It is in 
that way, Sir, that time has been lost, 
if time has been lost. And how was it 
spent by the late Government? Well, 
it was spent in a hopeless attempt to 
consider the state of Ireland; and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to- 
night has given us an excuse so futile 
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and so ludicrous that he must indeed 
have a mean opinion of the understand- 
ing of this House if he believes that 
here it can pass muster for a moment. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has told us that the late Go- 
vernment on the 2ist of January 
had made up its mind to propose 
repressive criminal legislation for Ire- 
land. I am not misrepresenting the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
stating that to have been the clear de- 
claration that he has made. In the first 
place, I do not know how it is possible 
to reconcile that declaration with the lan- 
guage of the Queen’s Speech, which was 
‘that there had been during the last 
year no marked increase of serious 
crime;” and still less is it possible to 
reconcile that declaration with the ex- 
press and explicit words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bristol 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who, on the 
2ist of January, speaking in this House, 
used these words in addressing us— 

‘¢ Whether it is possible to deal with the out- 
rages and social disorders by any further appli- 
cation of the powers of the ordinary law, or 
whether it is necessary for the Government to 
ask Parliament to confer on the Executive 
additional powers, are questions which ’’— 
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what ? which according to the right hon. 
Gentleman have been decided? No; 
but— 

‘fare questions which will receive the imme- 
diate and earnest attention of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster’’—(3 Han- 
sard, [302] 128.) 

who at that time had undertaken a mis- 
sion to Ireland, and on whose Report the 
decision of the late Government was to 
depend. Now, Sir, my contention is that 
these statements, both proceeding from 
very high authority, are in flat, absolute, 
diametrical contradiction. And then 
comes the futile excuse which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has been 
bold enough to palm upon us. He said 
it was impossible to make the announce- 
ment, because there was to be a change 
in the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. But 
why should that make it impossible ? 
Was there no other Lord Lieutenant to 
be found? I could have understood the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if he 
had gone a little further into the facts, 
and told us that the mind of Lord Car- 
narvon, a humane, honourable, and in- 
telligent man, was so struck by his ex- 
perience in Ireland that he was no longer 
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willing to be a party to a policy of re- 
pression. But to tell us simply that 
because there was to be a change in the 
hands that were to wield the Executive 
power in Ireland, therefore the funda- 
mental principles of the poliey of the 
Government could not be announced, is 
to propound to us that which would not 
pass muster in the lowest class in a na- 
tional school. It seems to be forgotten 
that besides Lord Carnarvon there was 
somebody else in the Cabinet—another 
Irishman, a most distinguished Irish- 
man, whose able exertions in this House 
we shall not lightly forget—I mean Lord 
Ashbourne. Why was not his presence 
in the Cabinet sufficient to enable the 
Cabinet to bridge over this vital interval, 
and to maintain some continuity of ideas 
between the day when Lord Carnarvon 
held Office and the day on which he did 
not? Now, Sir, I will say a word more 
as to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s defence of this extraordinary Mo- 
tion, in which, because we have been 
cruelly and unjustly punishing Ireland 
by keeping her in painful suspense, he 
proposes further to punish her by stop- 
ping the action of the Civil Service 
of that country. There is much more 
to be said of the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman than 
that. It is a speech for the immediate 
application of coercive legislation to 
Ireland. I hope I shall speak intel- 
ligibly, even to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, when I tell him that to such 
a purpose we will be no party. I will 
go further, and say that it is my firm 
conviction that if the late Government 
had been enabled by continuance in 
Office to make their proposals, the effect 
of their attempt to pass them through 
this House would, under the actual cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, have led to no- 
thing but disastrous Parliamentary dis- 
comfiture. But, Sir, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, besides making such 
a plea, has made it with accompaniments 
on which I must offer an observation. 
He has spoken, especially in the last 
portion of his speech, of the condition of 
Ireland, and of the relations of one set 
of Irishmen to another set of Irishmen, 
and the only proper mode of dealing 
with Ireland in such a case is to stir up 
again every ancient controversy, to ag- 
gravate and inflame every animosity, 
and to show us more clearly, if possible, 
than we see it already, that if there is 
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to be hope for Ireland in the future, or 
hope for the relations between the coun- 
tries, it must be from the adoption of 
very different proposals and the promo- 
tion of a very different temper from that 
of the late Attorney General for Ireland. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in his speech, said a great deal more than 
that, for he has pronounced the heaviest 
indictment I have yet heard pronounced 
against the late Government; and he has 
likewise supplied the present Govern- 
ment with an acquittal with which I, for 
one, am perfectly satisfied. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is pressing 
upon us an immediate resort to coercive 
or repressive legislation. He says there 
is nothing else for it, and he proves it by 
the most ingenious argument. He says, 
either you will fail to please the Na- 
tionalists, and then there will be no 
peace for Ireland, but increased exas- 
peration ; or you will fail to please the 
Protestants, and then there will be no 
peace, but increased exasperation; or 
you will fail to please both, and then the 
same mischief will occur, and there will 
be increased exasperation. 

Mr. HOLMES: I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would not wish to mis- 
represent me. I never used the word 
“ Protestant.” 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Iam much 
obliged to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I was wrong in using the 
word ‘ Protestant ;”? I meant the mi- 
nority. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, 1 have no doubt, is proud of 
that argument by exhaustion; and he 
does not at all question the fact that he 
contended that there was nothing to be 
done by any medicine for Ireland except 
the drastic purge which he recommends. 
He stated facts which are most material 
to the case on both sides—most material 
to the case on our side; for what is his 
—I will not say his admission, but his 
allegation? He seemed to suspect there 
was some real improvement in the state 
of Ireland; but then he said—‘‘ What 
does that come to, and what does that 
signify? It is not an improvement 
which is due to the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” So, according 
to the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, it does not signify 
how much Ireland improves through the 
action of the people, or through the 
action of the popular leaders, unless you 
can show that it improves through re- 
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pressive legislation. He says there is 
no improvement worth having unless it 
comes through the action of repressive 
legislation. ‘‘ Mr. Davitt has been down 
preaching order;” I am extremely glad 
to hear it; ‘‘and the National League 
is mitigating and moderating its lan- 
guage.” Again, Iam extremely glad to 
hear it. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says not only that he is not 
glad to hear it, but that this is exactly 
what alarms him. It is so much the 
worse, not only in the sanctuary of his 
private mind, which I do not seek to 
penetrate ; but it is so much the worse in 
this sense, if I understand him rightly— 
that he considers the fact that Mr. Davitt 
is preaching order, and the National 
League is mending its manners, as an 
additional point strengthening the argu- 
ment for repressive legislation. That is 
the precise representation of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s argument. 
But I have much more than this to say. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has drawn a dreadful picture of the state 
of Ireland in order to sustain his argu- 
ment on behalf of coercive legislation. 
From whence did he draw materials for 
his demonstration ? What are the dates? 
He dwelt particularly upon the deplor- 
able Curtin murder. He was asked what 
was the date of that murder? He did 
not know. Oh, Sir, what a delightful 
infantile innocence of recollection! Most 
fortunate for him was it that he did not 
know the date of that murder. One 
thing we know from the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
that is the character of the murder as he 
views it, and as in substance too truly 
views it. The character of that murder 
was not ascertained by investigations 
carried on long after, but became pal- 
pable at the time; because the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman truly says 
it is not the mere amount of crime in the 
country, but the sympathy with which it 
is regarded, which determines its cha- 
racter ; and the sympathy in the Curtin 
murder was manifested immediately on 
the day of the funeral. Therefore it be- 
comes a matter of fresh and enhanced 
interest to investigate this recondite 
and almost inaccessible fact of the 
date of the murder. The date of 
the murder was, it appears, the 13th 
of November, and Parliament was dis- 
solved on the 17th of November, and 
the Elections began about the 24th of 
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November. There was thus plenty of 
time, aided by the glaring light of the 
Curtin murder, to exhibit to the country 
the condition of Ireland at that time, 
and to announce to the country at the 
Elections the intention of the Govern- 
ment to deal with that condition in the 
manner in which alone the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman conceives it can 
be dealt with—namely, by establishing 
repressive legislation. Where, then, were 
the declarations of the Government after 
the occurrence of the Curtin murder? 
Such sentiments as we have heard from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to-night were not forthcoming at all. 
But other declarations were forthcoming 
after the Curtin murder, and yet before 
the Elections; for, unless I am much 
mistaken—I did not copy out the words 
of the sentence, but they were supplied 
me—a speech was made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), on the 20th of 
November at Birmingham, a week after 
the Curtin murder. What said the noble 
Lord on the 20th of November? I hope 
he has been correctly reported; but he 
is here to correct the statement if it is 
inaccurate. On the 20th of November 
the noble Lord is reported to have spoken 
thus— 

‘* We undertook on accepting Office that we 
would endeavour to govern Ireland and pre- 
serve order by the same laws with which we 
preserve order in England, and that we would 
endeavour to do without the abridgements of 
liberty which Mr. Gladstone has found neces- 
sary. I venture to say that up to the present 
date that decision has been abundantly justified. 
Although there has been one or two outrages of 
a serious character, on the whole crime and 
outrage in Ireland have greatly diminished.”’ 
Now, Sir, first of all, I call attention to 
that speech; and, secondly, I will say 
how far it is true that crime and outrage 
in Ireland had greatly diminished. Ac- 
cording to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman—and upon this subject he 
practised a somewhat prudent reserve— 
it may be clearly inferred to be his be- 
lief that in June and July last the late 
Government were justified in abandon- 
ing the Crimes Act. He has not said 
‘‘Aye”’ tothat proposition, but neither has 
he said ‘‘ No;” and as he is a Gentleman 
so much alive to the value of clear and 
perspicuous speech, no doubt he is pre- 
pared to sustain the inference which this 
raises. I assume that he thinks the late 
Government were justified in abandon- 
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ing the Crimes Act, because he says 
there was nothing for which they were 
so much attacked. I do not know if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was in this House at the time the an- 
nouncement was made. But my recol- 
lection is that no attack whatever was 
made on them unless by some of their 
own Friends. For myself, I gave them 
every encouragement. I thought the 
experiment was rash; but I cordially 
wished it success, and nothing would 
have been more delightful if we had 
found that we had been demonstrably 
wrong in the intention which we had pre- 
viously formed. Since that a greatchange 
has taken place—according to the late 
Attorney General for Ireland—a great 
change in the condition of Ireland, and 
a great change in the viows and inten- 
tions of the late Government. When 
did the two changes occur? It is ob- 
vious that down to the Elections not the 
faintest intimation was conveyed by the 
late Government of the failure of their 
scheme. [Sir Micnwar. Hicxs-Bracu: 
It was intimated.] Such an intimation 
was conveyed! Let us hear it, and in 
the meantime I stand not upon an in- 
timation, but upon a declaration, a 
solemn asseveration made on November 
20 by the noble Lord that the decision 
of the Government had been abundantly 
justified. But now the charge against 
us is that we do not immediately resort 
to repressive criminal legislation. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
there has been a fatal change. When 
did that change take place? When did 
the increase of outrages and of ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting”’ occur? It is idle to take the 
mere fact of the multiplication of the 
branches of the National League with- 
out reference to the work which those 
branches are accused of doing. We 
have a test of the efficiency of whatever 
is evil in the working of those branches 
in the amount of ‘ Boycotting’”’ in the 
country. What is the history of ‘ Boy- 
eotting ’’ in Ireland? Conveyed in very 
few words indeed, in the month of May, 
before Lord Spencer retired, there were, 
according to official Returns, 53 indivi- 
duals under the unmitigated proscription 
of “ Boycotting”’ and 174 under the partial 
proscription, making 227 in all. What 
was the state of things in October, three 
months after the retirement of Lord 
Spencer, and at the time when, as the 
noble Lord tells us, the decision had been 
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abundantly justified? The number of 
persons totally ‘‘ Boycotted”’ had risen to 
165, and of those partially ‘‘ Boycotted ” 
714. Thus, the number had risen from 
227 to 879; and yet, according to the 
noble Lord, the experiment or decision 
was abundantly justified. What is the 
state of things with regard to ‘“ Boy- 
cotting’ now? The point is that the 
late Government said its experiment had 
succeeded in November, but has now 
failed, and that there must be imme- 
diate coercive legislation. What is the 
state of ‘‘ Boycotting” now? Between 
June and October “ Boycotting”’ rose 
from 227 to 879. In the latest Returns 
for January the number was virtually 
stationary—for it has risen from 879 to 
900. I am justified in saying that it is 
stationary, as between the dropping of 
the Crimes Act and November it had in- 
creased fourfold. Yet the Government 
persisted in saying that the experiment 
had succeeded until after the Elections 
were over. Then, after a considerable 
time, the state of things in Ireland is 
declared to be intolerable, when, in 

oint of fact, as regards “ Boycotting” 
it had undergone no change whatever 
since November worth the naming. 
What was the state of things in regard 
to agrarian crime? It was this. In 
November the agrarian crimes reported, 
including threatening letters, were 84 ; 
in December they were 89; and in 
January they were 96. And yet, Sir, 
in October, when the state of things 
was satisfactory, and nothing required 
to be said which could produce a breach 
between the Tories and the Nationalist 
Party, the agrarian crimes reported were 
106—the highest figure of all that has 
come before us. That was in the month 
of October, the month immediately pre- 
ceding the General Election. How does 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
meet this? It is true that there has been 
a change up to a certain point in the 
state of Ireland; in my opinion, it is 
not a change which would justify our 
resorting at this juncture to repressive 
criminal legislation. It is true that there 
had been a change, a great change ; it 
is also true that that change had taken 
place in the month of October; but from 
the moment that the late Government 
announced its change of intention and 
a determination to resort to repressive 
criminal legislation there was no change 
whatever of a sensible magnitude as 
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compared with what had been going on 
for months without their notice and with- 
out their action. This appears to be a 
state of things requiring a great deal 
more explanation than the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has afforded 
even in his lengthy speech. He has dealt 
with the Curtin murder. I have shown 
that the character of that murder was 
known in the month of November, and 
it was not until the end of January that 
coercive legislation was announced. He 
has dwelt upon the action of the Na- 
tional League; I have shown that that 
action, in so far as it is objectionabie, as 
tested by the amount of ‘ Boycotting” 
and intimidation, had been stationary 
since October, and that the greater 
change that had taken place took place 
long before. What appears, therefore, 
upon the undoubted showing of the fact 
is this—that while the state of Ireland 
was changing in respect of crime and in- 
timidation, the late Government stood 
calmly by with folded arms, and said no- 
thing and did nothing that could inter- 
fere with the then recently established 
political harmony. It was not till after 
the Election that the state of things was 
described as intolerable. Then it was 
that the late Government came forward 
and said that they must have coercive 
legislation immediately, and that they 
must put aside all Business of Parlia- 
ment, although, as I have shown, no 
change whatever had occurred in the 
state of Ireland. I do not know that 
there is anything in the state of Ireland 
now which we can regard as conveying 
the idea of a radical change. I do not 
donbt for a moment the evils that mark 
the social condition of Ireland with re- 
ference to law and the execution of jus- 
tice. The question between us is a ques- 
tion of the mode of meeting those evils, 
and I own it appears to me that the 
course pursued by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman of exasperating and 
inflaming passion and thwarting every 
attempt we can make to deal largely 
with the Land Question, or with other 
matters in which Ireland takes so deep 
an interest, is simply to aggravate the 
difficulties and dangers of the situation ; 
certainly it can do nothing whatever in 
any sense to mitigate or relieve them. 
Yet I observed with some satisfaction 
that the agrarian crimes, which in 
October were 106, when the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman saw no neces- 
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sity for repressive legislation, now, 
when he is urging repressive legis- 
lation with might and main, are, 
at any rate, a little better than they 
were, because they have sunk in Feb- 
ruary to 71. [Mr. T. P. O'Connor: 
Including threatening letters. | Irather 
believe that the proportion of threaten- 
ing letters in February was remarkably 
large. I am not, however, quite sure as 
to that point; but I stand at present 
upon the unquestionable fact with re- 
gard to the numbers. Now, I think I 
had some justification for the statement 
when I said the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman supplied us with the material 
for an acquittal, and that he had, on the 
contrary, raised a most grave and serious 
question tending to the condemnation of 
himself and his own Government. Be- 
cause they amount to this—a total 
neglect of the facts as to the state of 
Ireiand down to a certain date in No- 
vember, which it would be invidious to 
connect too closely with the occurrence 
of the General Election; but, at any 
rate, a total neglect of the state of Ire- 
land. And as to the assertion that upon 
the whole the experiment of governing 
Ireland by the ordinary law has suc- 
ceeded, I have shown that, in point of 
fact, all the additional evils that are 
alleged to have come had come then. 
The subsequent change of intention 
everybody presumes to have been 
founded upon some great aggravation 
then going on; whereas we now find 
that there was no aggravation whatever, 
and no addition to the evils which re- 
quired to be faced. I must say that the 
attack of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, though he has made it under 
the pressure of conscience and the sharp- 
ness of its stings, which, he found, would 
have been perfectly intolerable unless he 
had brought this Motion forward, is one 
of the feeblest attacks that I have ever 
witnessed against the policy and the 
proceedings of an Executive Govern- 
ment. 

Lorpv ERNEST HAMILTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister proposed, as he had just told 
the House, to adopt positive and sub- 
stantial remedies which should deal with 
the three questions—the three great 
questions in Ireland — namely, with 
social disorder, the land, and the ques- 
tion of self-government collectively ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman had told the 
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House, moreover, that these three ques- 
tions were bound together by ties so 
strong that it was not in the power of 
man to separate them. Now, he (Lord 
Ernest Hamilton) would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if these three questions 
were bound together so strongly, which 
was the one question of the three upon 
which the other two turned? For an 
answer to this question the Prime Minis- 
ter could do no better than appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen sitting below the Gang- 
way, and who professed to represent 
Irish opinion. What had the House 
been told by them? They were told the 
other night by the hon. Member for 
North Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
that they declined to take the questions 
in the order in which they were proposed 
to be taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. The hon. Member 
for Longford had told them that the 
question of self-government must come 
first. He (Lord Ernest Hamilton) had 
little doubt as to the minds of hon.-Gen- 
tlemen sitting below the Gangway now ; 
but he would like to ask those Gentle- 
men had they always put this question 
so prominently forward? What was the 
question that was put forward most 
prominently at the hustings during the 
last Elections? He had no hesitation 
in saying that the question of Local Self- 
Government pure and simple—that was 
to say, the right to govern the Irish 
people by an Irish Parliament sitting 
in Dublin—was never put before the 
people of Ireland at the Elections. 
| Laughter. | Hon. Members might laugh, 
but he challenged them to quote a 
single speech in which Home Rule 
pure and simple was put forward in 
the way he had described. It was the 
question of the land that was put be- 
fore the people; and it was upon the 
distinct understanding that the estab- 
lishment of a native Parliament would 
be the signal for the abolition of rents, 
the extinction of landlords, and the re- 
distribution of property, that these 84 
Gentlemen were sent to Parliament 
nominally to represent four-fifths of the 
Irish people. These hon. Gentlemen 
had two very distinct and opposite sides 
to their views—one being used when 
expressing them here, and the other 
when addressing the people of Ireland. 
It had been his (Lord Ernest Hawmil- 
ton’s) fate to mix with the crowd when 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
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were addressing friendly and sym- 
pathetic audiences in Ireland. He 
thought that if hon. Gentlemen could 
see the extraordinary transformation 
which took place the moment they were 
transplanted to their native mountains, 
out of sight of the Front Treasury Bench, 
and compared them with their attitude in 
the House, they would hardly believe that 
the mild and lamb-like individuals they 
saw sitting below the Gangway, speaking 
in honeyed accents, were the same per- 
sons whom he (Lord Ernest Hamilton) 
had seen holding forth in places like 
Oork and Kinsale. In the House they 
were Vesuvius in repose; in Ireland 
they were Vesuvius in eruption. No 
one would guess that under the tran- 
quil and placid exterior the fires 
of Ireland smothered within. He could 
tell the House that these men were 
now slumbering volcanoes. It was 
not his intention to produce extracts 
from speeches delivered by hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, showing deli- 
berate intention to incite crime and out- 
rage. Those facts were on record, and 
it was needless to repeat them ; but he 
would say that there were many meet- 
ings held in Ireland where reporters 
were not present, and where the speakers 
were not kept back by the fear of seeing 
their speeches in print next morning, 
where all restraint was abandoned, and 
where it was possible to sow the seeds 
of crime in minds only too ready to re- 
ceive them by subtle references. At 
these meetings the whole powers of the 
speakers were brought to bear upon the 
ignorance and excitability of their credu- 
lous audiences to the one object of 
stirring up their passions against land- 
lords. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had excused these 
instances, when some of his followers 
had recommended their hearers to get 
rid of their landlords by shooting them 
like partridges, by saying that they could 
not put old heads on young shoulders. 
He (Lord Ernest Hamilton) should ima- 
gine that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork included his own head in this 
category, because there was no one whose 
utterances could be more easily con- 
strued into an incitement to outrage and 
crime than those of the hon. Gentleman 
himself. Gentlemen sitting below the 
Gangway disclaimed that they were in 
any way concerned in or responsible for 
the outrages which had taken place in 
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recent years in Ireland. Very aggre 2 
they would say that their only object 
was to impress upon the people of Ire- 
land a due sense of the wrongs they suf- 
fered at the hands of the needy and 
exacting landlords. Well, if they ac- 
knowledged that, they acknowledged 
that they were responsible for every 
agrarian outrage which had taken place 
of recent years in Ireland. In respect 
of that he would produce the testimony 
of Archbishop Walsh, who, writing to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister in the middle of last month, 
and speaking of the state of Ireland, 
said — 

** In point of fact, every disturbance of social 
order which has appeared amongst our people 
has arisen from a sense of wrong entertained 
by a large majority of the occupiers of the soil, 
owing to the merciless exactions of unfeeling or 
extravagant landlords.” 


(‘* Hear, hear!’’} Hon. Gentlemen ap- 
plauded the sentiment; but it was a 
mere sense of wrong that was enter- 
tained; and hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway had done everything in their 
power to foster and promote it. Now, 
when they considered this, and when 
they coupled it with the connection which 
undoubtedly existed in the mind of every 
Irishman, and which, he confessed, the 
present Government had done every- 
thing in their power to confirm, that 
as long as they were peaceful and law- 
abiding their claims would be ignored, 
and that the only way to enforce the 
recollection of their grievances on the 
British Government was by the perpe- 
tration of crime and outrage, was it to 
be wondered at that the Irish people 
resorted to crime and outrage? The 
Prime Minister had produced figures to 
show that crime had not been on the 
increase since the expiration of the 
Crimes Act. [‘ No, no!”’] ‘He begged 
pardon — since the Election. At all 
events, hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way claimed that crime had not been on 
the increase since the expiration of the 
Crimes Act; and what else were they 
told by the same Gentlemen—that crime 
had not been con the increase, because it 
had been superseded by the safer and 
more effectual method of ‘“ Boycotting.” 
[**No, no!” ] It certainly had been 
said by the hon. Member for South Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) that ‘‘ Boycotting”’ was a 
safety valve for crime, and that so long 
as “ Boycotting” was unchecked, s9 
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long crime would not increase. The 
moment steps were taken to suppress 
“ Boycotting ” they were given to under- 
PP: that the safety-valve would burst, 
and the inevitable explosion take place. 
At the present moment, crime was only 
kept in check by the supreme efforts of the 
Leaders of the National Party; but it was 
not because crime was repugnant to their 
feelings, but because they were making a 
final and combined effort to obtain that 
legislative independence which they— 
he did not say the Irish people—were 
so anxious to have for obvious reasons, 
whieh he need not mention, and because 
they knew that at a juncture like the 
present acts of crime and outrage would 
be a serious stumbling block in the way 
of obtaining their object. But if they 
were foiled in their efforts the restrain- 
ing hand would be withdrawn. Under 
such circumstances, if the Government 
failed in its obvious duty, it would have 
the blood of many innocent people on 
its head. If the question were met 
firmly it would prove to be no more 
serious than the bursting of a soap- 
bubble. Irish Celts were not made of 
the stuff that martyrs were made of. 
The very knowledge of the fact that 
they could not commit crime with im- 
punity was sufficient to prevent it. But 
if concessions were granted in the out- 
bursts of crime it would most assuredly 
be taken for weakness, and be an in- 
centive to fresh crime for the sake of 
obtaining fresh concessions. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway exclaimed 
against coercion; but there was now in 
Ireland coercion of the very worst kind. 
It was coercion to compel the people to 
resist the law of the land, and submit 
absolutely to the law of the National 
League. He maintained that if the ordi- 
nary law was not sufficient to cope with 
this state of things, if it was to be a 
question whether it was to be coercion to 
resist or to obey the law, could any Go- 
vernment hesitate about its duty? He 
was sure there were some hon. Members 
of the House who would agree with 
him that, at the present moment, a mea- 
sure which would suppress crime in Ire- 
land would be looked upon, not only by 
the Loyalists, but by a considerable por- 
tion of the Catholics, not as an Act of 
coercion, but as an Act of universal 
emancipation. They were tired of this 
agitation, which was ruining the coun- 
try. They were tired of the domination 
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of the National League, and they wanted 
quiet and rest in order to be able to 
pursue their ordinary occupations in 
peace. It was not his intention to refer 
at any length to the absurd attempt on 
the part of the hon. Members below the 
Gangway tocensure a prominent Member 
of the Late Government (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) for his alleged incitement 
to outrage and intimidation of the 
House; but he did desire to say this— 
that being as he was tolerably familiar 
and conversant with the language and 
style which those hon. Gentlemen adopted 
in their native country, it appeared 
to him supremely ludicrous that they 
should seriously and with all solemnity 
express virtuous indignation at the 
conduct of the noble Lord, and that 
they should try to misinterpret his mean- 
ing into an attempt to incito the people 
to outrage. He had read the speech of 
the noble Lord, and also the resolutions 
passed in the recent meeting in Belfast, 
with interest and with care, and he 
failed to see in the language of the 
noble Lord or in the wording of the 
resolutions anything but an expression 
of the opinion which was entertained not 
only by the Loyalists of Ireland, but 
which he had every reason to believe 
was shared even by many of the most 
devoted admirers of the hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, and that was when 
they contemplated the possibility of 
handing over the entire control of Irish 
affairs to the Parnellite Members they 
must remember that a long term of 
apprenticeship in the art of brewing 
social disorder and in creating social 
difficulties, though it might possibly 
ingratiate them for the time being with 
certain classes, was hardly calculated to 
fit them in a marked degree for the 
duties of legislators, excellent as they 
might be, and excellent as they undoubt- 
edly were in their present capacity as 
agitators. If their past actions were 
taken as indications what might be ex- 
pected in the future? The probability 
was that as framers of the law and pre- 
servers of the peace they would prove to 
be ridiculous, worthless, and incapable. 
This was the unalterable opinion of a 
large portion of the Irish population, 
and this opinion the people would ex- 
press. As long as there was liberty of 
speech in the country they would con- 
tinue to protest against a form of govern- 
ment which, not taking into considera- 
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tion other grave facts, they had every 
reason to believe would in itself prove 
ridiculous and incompetent, and make 
Ireland the laughing-stock of the civi- 
lized world. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY said, 
that, as an Englishman who had spent 
many years in Ireland and had thus 
acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the Irish character, he felt that it was 
his duty to make a few observations 
upon this question, especially as the 
House had heard a great deal in refer- 
ence to it from hon. Members who had 
no acquaintance whatever with that 
country. At the present moment an ex- 
ceptional state of things prevailed in 
Treland. The Queen’s writs did not run 
in that country, and the people were 

ractically at the mercy of the National 
Leomee. The National League had 
ramifications all over Ireland—a fact for 
which the landlords themselves were 
greatly to blame. When the National 
League first came into power the land- 
lords should have called attention to the 
power that was graduaily overspreading 
the country, and to the growth of a 
tyranny under which people were prchi- 
bited from entering into free contracts 
and from discharging the ordinary duties 
of life. The Irish Question ought to be 
approached from a National and not 
from a Party point of view. To show 
how little he was biased by Party con- 
siderations in reference to this subject, 
he might say that when he found that 
the late Government had made no state- 
ment in the Speech from the Throne of 
their intention to proclaim the National 
League, he wrote to his friends in Ire- 
land asking them to communicate to him 
facts with regard to the condition of 
things in that country which were within 
their own knowledge, so that he might 
have materials for calling the attention 
of the House to this subject at an early 
date. In response to that invitation he 
had received a large number of very 
valuable communications which showed 
that the landlords could not get their 
rents from their tenants, and that even 
those tenants who were in a position to 
pay and who were willing to pay their 
rents were prevented by the National 
League from doing so. The present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) had arrogated to himself the 
right of determining which of the writs 
from Her Majesty’s Courts of Justice 
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should be permitted to run, and he should 
like to know whether the Chief Secretary 
was ready also to prevent the mortgagees 
from foreclosing on those estates on 
which the landlords were prevented 
from meeting their obligations in conse- 
quence of his action? In one of the 
letters which he had received from Ire- 
land it was stated that the people had 
cut down the woods on the estate and 
had burned the timber, and had threat- 
ened to cut off the ears of the agent 
if he interfered. [An hon. Memper: 
Where has that taken place ?] Not being 
anxious that any person’s ears should be 
cut off, he must decline to give names 
or places. Just before coming down to 
that House to-day he had received a 
letter from an officer in the Army asking 
for the loan of £25, on the ground that 
he was in want of almost the necessaries 
of life in consequence of the non-pay- 
ment of rent on his Irish estates. In 
May next a large number of loans would 
become due, and if the Queen’s writs 
were not to run in Ireland the landlords 
would be totally unable to meet their 
obligations. In his opinion, the Irish 
people had not been properly treated. 
The votes of the Irish people ought to 
be disregarded and justice ought to be 
done, not only to the tenants, but to the 
landlords. The question had been raised 
as to whether Ireland should have Home 
Rule; and he should like to know whe- 
ther hon. Members were prepared to 
hand over to hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway the actual manipulation of the 
affairs of that country? He might say 
that whatever Government suppressed 
the National League, which body was a 
disgrace to Ireland and also to this 
country, they would have his support, 
and if the present Government brought 
forward effectual measures to uphold 
Her Majesty’s authority in Ireland he 
was sure they would have a much larger 
majority than they now had in that 
House. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had stated that he 
was prepared to protect the Protestants 
of Ireland as well as the Catholies in the 
event of a Home Rule measure being 
passed. He had no doubt that that was 
the hon. Gentleman’s intention. But 
there was an old saying ‘‘that he who 
paysthe pipercalls the tune,” and though 
the hon. Gentleman might be very use- 
ful to the people who now employed 
him, still the moment he ceased to play 
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the tune they wished him to play his 


power would be gone. If they gave 
Home Rule to Ireland there would be 
nothing but jobbery practised there. 
He wished to protest against any greater 
power being given to the Irish nation 
until the National League was sup- 
pressed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said, that the ques- 
tion now before the House was one that 
so largely interested all the Loyalist 
Members from Ireland that it would 
not be right if he hesitated for a 
short time to trouble the House in 
laying before it some of the views of the 
constituency which he represented upon 
the question of the future well-being | 
and government of Ireland. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, on various 
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occasions, had taken care to utter with 
no uncertain voice the sentiments of the | 
great Party which he led. He quite ad- | 
mitted that it was a great Party. It was 
a Party which was well organized, tho- 
roughly united, and which had no inde- 
finite object or uncertain aim. It aimed 
at the utter annihilation of the Legis- 
lative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland and at breaking up the 
whole British Empire. [‘* No, no!” ]}} 
It was all very well for hon. Gen- 
tlemen to ery “No!” but he might | 
point out that in a recent publication of | 
a newspaper—which he sometimes read, | 
and which, no doubt, the hon. Members 
below the Gangway read regularly and 
eagerly—called The Jrish World, of the 
30th of January last, there appeared 
some correspondence under the heading 
‘‘ Transatlantic,” which spoke of Ire- 
land’s mission to destroy the British Em- 
pire. It was for this mission that the 
National League had been organized. 
Well, he wished to draw attention to 
the fact that an hon. Member below 
the Gangway wrote a weekly ietter to 
the organ of the League in America 
under the signature of ‘ Transatlantic.” 
[* Name, name!”}] Well, probably 

on. Gentlemen would cry “ Oh, oh!” 
if he said it was Mr. T. P. O’Conncr. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I rise to give 
the most emphatic contradiction to that 
statement. I never wrote a line in Zhe 
Irish World in my life. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said, that was very 
satisfactory, and he would withdraw the 
statement. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway often spoke about the wrongs 
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of Ireland, past and present. This gene- 
rous country was always ready to listen 
to the story of the wrongs of Ireland ; 
but because statements made by some 
Irish Members were uncontradicted in 
that House, Englishmen thought they 
were incapable of contradiction, and 
therefore believed them. The noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had been accused 
of uttering violent language and inciting 
to civil war. But he should like to point 
out that there was such a thing as an 
Irish-American military organization on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It might 
not be known to every hon. Memberof the 
House that Patrick Egan, who, for rea- 
sons which might be easily understood, 
thought proper to place the broad At- 
lantic between himself and the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland, was now 
President of the National League in 
America. There appeared in Zhe Irish 


| World in January last the following 


letter :— 
“ New York City, Jan. 22, ’86. 

‘* Editor Irish World,—I am glad to see by 
the announcements in your last issu that the 
preparations for the Irish-American military 
encampment at Newark, N.J., next Fourth of 
July are proceeding steadily. In view espe- 
cially of what has lately occurred on the other 
side, the military movement ought to be looked 
on as of supreme importance and ought to be 
heartily supported by all in a sincere and disin- 
terested way. 

*“*The men‘ who originate an idea can best 
brifig about its development and practical appli- 
cation, and I therefore hope that while all Irish 
Athericans will give every encouragement to the 
officers wh +» have started the project, there will 
be no atter»pt whatever made by any parties or 
under any pretexts to interfere with their work. 
Let them go on as they have begun, and the 
outcome will be not only creditable to them- 
selves and their race in the United States, but 
help greatly to advance the cause of Irish 
liberty. “* Hi BERNIAN.”’ 


And he (Mr. Johnston) declared his belief 
that. hon. Members below the Gangway 
were in league with the conspirators 
across the Atlantic in order to compass 
the destruction of the British Empire ; 


| but the Loyalists of Ireland were proud 


to belong to the British Empire, of 
which they were determined ever to 
form a part. In fact, the contents 
of their letters in Zhe Irish World 
were in complete conformity with the 
utterances of the Leaders of the Irish 
Party in this country and in Ireland. A 
little while ago Mr. Parnell said—on the 
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6th September, 1880—[ Laughter |—well, 
hon. Members no doubt looked upon what 
was said five years ago as ancient history ; 
and, at all events, they did not like to be 
reminded of their own words. Mr. Par- 
nell said—‘‘ We will work within the 
lines of the Constitution as long as it 
suits us.” How long it would suit them 
would depend upon the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury—whether governing Ire- 
land on the principles that the country 
had been governed by British statesmen 
from generation to generation, or whe- 
ther he attempted to carry out the new- 
fangled ideas which he had taken up in 
order to seat himself on the Treasury 
Bench. It would also appear from cer- 
tain passages in Zhe Jrish World that 
there was a quarrel as to whether 
Russians or Irishmen were entitled to 
the honour of the invention of the 
dynamite mode of warfare, and that 
Irishmen claimed the honour. In deal- 
ing with this question it was neces- 
sary to make some allusion to the 
attitude taken up by the priests and Pre- 
lates of the Church of Rome. For a 
long time those reverend gentlemen had 
held aloof, and had looked upon the Par- 
nellite Party as revolutionary; but of 
recent years they had been compelled 
by the force of circumstances to place 
themselves at the head of the anti- 
English Party in Ireland, and, seeing 
in that Party the means for carrying 
out their ultimate designs, they had 
now thoroughly identified themselves 
with it. There was one thing upon 
which the Roman Catholic clergy and 
the Party led by the hon. Member for 
Cork were at one, and that was the de- 
sire to accomplish the destruction of 
Orangeism in Ireland. He would call 
attention to recent utterances of Arch- 
bishop Croke, who said he wished to see 
the country restored to its pristine 
vigour, that commerce and agriculture 
and honest industry might flourish, 
Orangeism be broken down, and that 
the green flag might float once more 
over a prosperous people. It was 
within the knowledge of hon. Mem- 
bers that in the Province of Ulster, 
where Orangeism flourished, commerce 
flourished also; whereas in the other 
parts of Ireland, where the Orange In- 
stitution scarcely existed, commerce was 
almost extinguished, and honest industry 
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was rewarded by being ‘‘ Boycotted.” 
The only industry the National Party 
cured to support in Ireland wasthe whisky 
industry ; for when it was proposed to 
close the public-houses on Sunday in 
Dublin they held a mass meeting in the 
Phoenix Park to protest against it. It 
had no doubt disappointed hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway that the anti- 
cipation of Zhe Jrish World with regard 
to the recent change of Government had 
not been realized. A paragraph had 
appeared in that paper to the following 
etfect :— 

“Chief Secretary Parnell.—I am strongly of 

opinion that the time has come for Parnell to 
accept the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland. It 
is due to the Irish Party that the offer of the 
office be made. It is a hundred times more 
important for Irishmen to administer English 
laws in Ireland than to make laws for them- 
selves and have them administered by aliens, as 
under the régime of 1782. Of the four new law 
officers of the Castle, it is expected by many 
that Tim Healy shall be one. There will be 
no difficulty about Parnell’s or Healy’s re- 
election.”’ 
He was afraid, however, that those an- 
ticipations had been grievously disap- 
pointed. He wondered if the Prime 
Minister had made any overtures to 
Mr. Parnell—he begged pardon, the 
hon. Memberfor the City of Cork—on the 
subject. | Home Rule erses of ‘‘ Divide!” } 
He knew that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway were always very anxious to 
divide. They had expressed a great 
desire a night or two ago to hear some 
statement from the Benches on which 
he sat; but he had waited in vain for 
any of them to rise and attempt to ex- 
plain the damaging statements that had 
been made against them and their 
League by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University. 
Were they prepared to repudiate in that 
House the charges brovght against 
them ; or would they not substitute for 
their mild and dove-like utterances in 
that House those violent speeches they 
made in Ireland, such as that he was 
about to quote? In October, 1880, a 
Gentleman whose name was reported to 
be Biggar made use of the following 
words :— 

“Now, our worthy chairman in his speech 
said that it was undesirable that anything in the 
way of violence towards the landlords should 
be perpetrated. Now, on that subject I will 
say this, that the Land League asa body wants 
to do what is most beneficial, and they do not 
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want that any violence should be offered to the 
landlords. Now, one of the reasons is this— 
that persons who have undertaken to shoot 
landlords have missed the landlord and shot 
someone whom they did not intend.” 

He thought he might also refer to the 
manner in which the Leader of the 
Party below the Gangway spoke on the 
same subject. Speaking on the 26th of 
September, 1880, at New Ross, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork said— 

‘*T had wished, in referring to a sad occur- 
ence which took place lately—the shooting, or 
attempted shooting, of a land agent in this 
neighbourhood—I had wished to point out that 
recourse to such measures of procedure is en- 
tirely unnecessary, and absolutely prejudicial, 
where there is a suitable organization among 
the tenants themselves.”’ 

They had heard that night from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Holmes) a very 
pathetic account of the murder of Mr. 
Curtin. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister treated that account 
in a rather jocose manner, and a smile 
played upon the right hon. Gentleman’s 
countenance when he said that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
University had forgotten the date of the 
occurrence. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had for- 
gotten the date of the murder of Gene- 
ral Gordon when he was seen enjoying 
the play at the Criterion Theatre. Was 
it hopeless of those who were con- 
tending for life and liberty in Ireland 
to expect anything from those who at 
present ruled the destinies of the British 
Empire? Murder had for the moment 
comparatively ceased in Ireland; but 
that country had been too long the 
shuttlecock of Party. The lives and 
liberties of the fellow-subjects of Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen in that portion 
of the British Empire were, or ought to 
be, of some consideration to British 
statesmen, and he could not think that 
when the destinies of the Empire were 
committed to the care of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite there should be any 
hesitation in announcing a policy for 
protecting the lives and liberties of the 
Loyalists in Ireland. He would not 
wish to trench upon the province of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
Treasury in denouncing the deeds of the 
Land League. The National League 
was only another name for the Land 
League, and on the 7th of October, 
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1881, the right hon. Gentleman, when 
Prime Minister of England, speaking be- 
before 20,000 people at Leeds, openly and 
deliberately charged the President of the 
Irish National Land League with com- 
plicity with the assassination Press of 
America. The right hon. Gentleman 
said on that occasion— 

“Mr. Parnell has said America is the only 
friend of Ireland; but in all his references to 
America he has never found time to utter one 
word of disapproval about what is known as the 
assassination literature of that country. Not 
American literature—no, there is not an Ame- 
rican who does not spurn and loathe it; but 
there are, it is sad to say, a knot of Irishmen 
who are not ashamed to point out, in the Press 
which they maintain, how the ships of Her 
Majesty’s Navy ought to be blown into the air 
to destroy the power of England by secret 
treachery, and how individuals they are pleased 
to select ought to be made the object of the 
knife of the assassin because they do not con- 
form to the new Irish gospel.” 


The whole policy of the Nationalists was 
to disintegrate the Empire. That was 
the object of the United Irishmen in 
the Rebellion of 1798, and, down to the 
present day, the whole policy of the 
Party was to destroy the welfare and 
prosperity of the country. He need 
only point to the recent attempt of The 
Freeman’s Journal to damage bank stock 
in Ireland. When the Prince of Wales 
passed through Cork it was well known 
how thé Nationalistsreceived him. There 
were a great many things which hon. 
Members below the Gangway were pre- 
pared to deny; but could they deny 
that at recent meetings in Ireland, the 
name of the Mahdi was greeted with 
loud applause, while that of Eng- 
land was received with groans? The 
Loyalists of Ireland appealed with con- 
fidence to this country, for they could 
not imagine that it was a crime, by 
sending soldiers to the field and officers 
to command them, to uphold the great 
British Empire. They had assisted in 
sending out Governers to the Colonies, 
and they had promoted by every means 
in their power the trade and commerce 
of this country. They did not think 
that at this critical moment they ought 
to be abandoned to those who hated the 
name and were the eternal foes of Eng- 
land, and who were leagued with 
traitors in the American States to began | 
about the ruin of this great Empire an 

to destroy the rule of the Queen in Ire- 
land. An eloquent writer had described 
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how crime was brought about in Ireland. | and whatever else might bring about 
He said— that happy result, he was quite sure that 


coercion was not going to do it. If coer- 
cion would make a country happy and 
prosperous, Ireland ought to be in that 
condition, for there was no country that 
he knew, except such as had the mis- 
fortune to be under the rule of the Turks, 
that had ever had so much of it. Yet 
Ireland stood in a position of which 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Johuston) 
was ashamed — and so was he— and 
he should continue to be ashamed till 
every wrong under which that coun- 
try suffered had been removed. What 
had tended more than anything else to 
cause the evils under which Ireland la- 
boured were the efforts made by some 
people, including certain hon. Members, 
to fan the flames of religious bigotry. 
The attempt to fan the flames of religious 
The Nineteenth Century was strictly and| bigotry and hate would not promote 
literally true. He (Mr. Johnston), al-| peace and prosperity. Such speeches 
though an Orangeman, would give per- |as those delivered lately by the hon. 
fect liberty to his fellow Roman Catho-| Member for South Paddington (Lord 
lies, and in the matters affecting their | Randolph Churchill) would have just 
welfare he would show no Party feeling | the opposite effect. Another thing that 
in that House. He regretted to think | would not promote peace and prosperity 
that there was too much truth in rad was to have one policy before the elec- 
statement made recently by a priest in | tions and another after. That would not 
Dublin to a Correspondent of Zhe New| only not promote peace and prosperity, 
York Nation, when he said— but it would tend to destroy confidence in 

“I'll tell you what, there is no use in your | public men by the vacillating policy that 
ee wage og Pee enone glam |had been pursued. [ Opposition somen 
So — as I fave the power I'll work and r'li If hon. Gentlemen opposite wante 
work for Home Rule; and then I'd work and | proofs of that, he would not have to go 
I'd strive for separation; and then I’d work | further than the noble Lord the Mem- 
and I'd strive for the destruction of the British ber for South Paddington. Ireland had 
Empire. | been lately invited to express its opi- 
The First Lord of the Treasury had from! nions in a Constitutional way, and 
time to time introduced measures for | having so done he, as a Liberal, main- 
the pacification of Ireland and the con- | tained that those opinions ought to be 
ciliation of the people. With such a/ listened to. There were only two ways 
people conciliation was out of the ques- , in which a nation could express its views 
tion and impossible. Some of those !—the one being the Constitutional way, 
measures for the amelioration of the! and the other illegal, and a way that 
condition of the tenantry had his sup-| would bring disgrace upon aay country. 


“Half a score of men met in secret; the 
leader tells them that Ireland has been too long 
trampled upon by such men as A. B., that it is 
time to throw off the yoke of landlords and 
tyrants. Three of them are sworn to shoot 
A. B.; they armed themselves and find their 
opportunity; and we read of another brutal 
murder. ‘This is the type of transaction which 
has exasperated England during the last two 
years.”’ 

That passage appeared in The Nineteenth 
Century, November, 1882, and the writer 
was ‘“‘ John Morley.” He (Mr. Johnston) 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman en- 
tertained the same views on that grave 
question at the present moment. It was 
not the landlords and agents principally, 
but the farmers and labourers, Roman 
Catholics more than Protestants, who were 
the victims ; and the description given in 








port in 1870. Buteach measure seemed 
to be attended with disastrous failure, 
and the Irreconcilables would take his 
measures to-day and work for the de- 
struction of the Empire to-morrow. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, they 
could not get rid of the wrongs and in- 
juries of two centuries in the short space 
of years that that Parliament had been 
working in the right direction. In deal- 
ing with Ireland they ought to aim at 
the peace and prosperity of the country, 


Mr. Johnston 


In no way could a country be brought 
‘into greater misfortune in crime — 
namely, the refusal to listen to its Con- 
stitutionally - expressed opinions. Ire- 
| land had sent her Representatives to the 
House of Commons to express her views; 
'and while he did not say that the House 
-was bound to agree with them, he did 
say that it ought to hear them. He en- 
tered a serious protest against the senti- 
ment that Ireland was to be governed 


‘against her own will, and as a Liberal 
| 
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and Constitutionalist he claimed for a 
porpe the right to govern themselves. 

e respected the views of a minority as 
much as any man; but surely in that 
House they would not hesitate to admit 
that minorities must yield to the will of 
majorities. It would be a happy day for 
legislation in regard to Ireland, as well 
as in regard to England, when the wishes 
of the people were listened to; most of 
the troubles and misfortunes in Ireland, 
as in England, were due to government 
for aclass. The noble Lord who spoke 
from the Opposition side had said that 
the Irish National Members had two 
sides to their character, and he was 
happy to hear that they had only two. 
The speech of the late Premier (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) delivered at 
Newport just before the elections, and 
his speech at the Crystal Palace on the 
previous night, undoubtedly exhibited 
two sides, if not several, or he (Mr. 
Cossham) did not understand English. 
There were points in them which even 
the genius of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington could not re- 
concile ; and, more than that, he could 
not reconcile his own. They were told 
that for some reason or other the Na- 
tional League were now endeavouring 
to suppress crime, and he was thankful 
for that, but believed that any attempt 
to promote coercion would lead to a re- 
vival of crime. The cheapest, wisest, 
and most Christian thing to do was to 
do justice; and the most unsafe thing 
in law and legislation was injustice— 
and when he said that he referred to 
injustice to the rich as well as to the 
poor, to the men who paid the rates as 
well as to those who received them. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite thought of 
justice only in relation to landowners ; 
but he thought of justice with regard to 
producers and consumers. Some of the 
darkest chapters in the history of the 
nation had been associated with this 
coquetting with the interests of a class. 
The Prime Minister had that night 
raised himself to a higher position than 
he had ever stood in before. The right 
hon. Gentleman had conferred great 
blessings upon this country, and he 
would remind hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that the legislation of the last 50 years 
had been mainly associated with his 
name. The measures which had made 
the country great had not come from the 
Conservative side. Their policy had 
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been to say “No” to everything that 
had been proposed with the object of 
making the country great. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s name would be remembered in 
history, whereas those of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were only written in sand; and 
he was going to crown his honourable 
and noble career by one more attempt to 
make Ireland peaceful and happy. 

Coronet. BRIDGEMAN said, he 
thought the Prime Minister’s references 
to the terms of the Motion now before 
the House were scarcely called for, 
having regard to the fact that it was 
well understood that those who brought 
it forward had no desire to stop the 
Supplies, and only framed the Motion in 
the usual Constitutional mode. A great 
deal had been said as to whether there 
should be coercion in Ireland; but it 
would be more honest to admit that there 
was coercion in Ireland at the present 
moment; and the question was whether 
the coercion should be exercised by the 
Representatives of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment or by the members of a League 
responsible neither to God nor man. 
Again, upon whom was this coercion to 
to be exercised? The Loyalists wished 
it to be applied to the moonlighter, the 
lawbreaker, the vicious, and the disloyal ; 
but hon. Members who sat below the 
Gangway appeared to be quite satisfied 
provided it was only applied to the 
weak, the virtuous, and the loyal. The 
Prime Minister had tried a great 
number of experiments for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, but what had been 
their result? He asked whether hon. 
Gentlemen on the Liberal Benches were 
satisfied with the experiments in legis- 
lation which the Prime Minister had 
made in respect to Ireland? He was 
glad to find there were some men who 
refused to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the present occasion—noble ex- 
ceptionslikethe noble Marquessthe Mem- 
berfor Rossendale (the Marquessof Hart- 
ington) and the hon. Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), who sacrificer place 
and power in order to stand up for right 
and justice, principle and truth. He 
hoped they would reap a rich reward, a 
reward far higher than a seat on the 
Treasury Bench. They had gained the 
pleasure of a satisfied conscience and the 
admiration and respect of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Mr. ALLISON expressed the plea- 
sure with which he had heard that night 
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from the Prime Minister, in distinct and 
emphatic terms which would be under- 
stood even on the Opposition Benches, 
that he did not consider that at this mo- 
ment the Irish Question could be satis- 
factorily solved by another resort to 
coercive measures. It would, he thought, 
be felt by the House and throughout the 
country that if it was right to abandon 
coercive measures last year that the 
Tory Party might climb to power by the 
votes of Irish Members, then it must be 
right to continue the abandonment of 
coercive measures that they might in 
the future more than in the past govern 
Ireland according to the views of the 
majority of the people of that country, 
and not through the minority. They 
had been told very often that the 85 
Members from Ireland were elected by 
ignorance and intimidation, just as it 
had been said that Members on the 
Ministerial side had been sent there 
by the ignorance of the agricultural 
labourers and miners; but they had 
seen how ignorance ceased to be igno- 
rance, how vice became clothed in the 
garb of virtue, and how the votes of 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
ceased to be dangerous things when 
they were applied to the promotion of 
the interests of the Tory Party. The 
case for coercion did not exist at the 
commencement of the Session, or they 
would have had the Bill that had been 
referred to to-night mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech; and still less did it 
exist now, because they had heard from 
the Prime Minister that there were fewer 
cases of crime in Ireland now than there 
were a month ago. Yesterday, the 
Marquess of Salisbury had admitted 
that there was some oversight in the 
Queen’s Speech. They had heard that 
evening that the right hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
sent to Ireland because Lord Carnarvon 
had retired from the Viceroyalty ; but 
they all knew that Lord Carnarvon had 
determined six months before to retire ; 
and as the late Government were aware 
of the fact they ought to have prepared 
for that eventuality. They, however, 
had not made up their minds for coercion 
when they met Parliament, as the speech 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) showed. It 
was true that ‘‘ Boycotting’’ might have 
increased; but, at Newport, the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury stated that the Crimes 
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Act was no remedy for that evil, which 
must be left to the influence of time. 
The Irish Question could not be settled 
by sneers at the debauchery of hon. 
Gentlemen who sat below the opposite 
Gangway—sneers against which fu 
quoques might be hurled back, and 
sneers which had to be ignominiously 
withdrawn. It could not be settled by 
a policy of soft words and hard cash, 
nor by what had been happily called 
“a policy of Mr. Smith.” [ Laughter. ] 
He did not use that phrase in an offen- 
sive sense towards the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster, but as one that 
had stamped itself on the English lan- 
guage as indicating a policy clutched at 
by despairing Ministers in the last mo- 
ments of their political existence. The 
presence of the 85 Irish Members oppo- 
site was no new fact in the history of 
Ireland, but the expression of an old 
fact which had hitherto been refused 
recognition bythe English people, though 
he hoped that would be the case no 
longer. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House had been told that they were in 
favour of Home Rule; but had there 
been no coquettings with Home Rule in 
other directions? The Marquess of 
Salisbury, speaking two or three days 
after a speech had been delivered by the 
Leader of the Party opposite (Mr. Par- 
nell), observed in reference to that speech 
that he saw that some proposition had 
been made for settling that question on 
the terms of the Austro-Hungarian 
settlement ; and he said that he saw no 
hope at present of settling it in that 
direction, and he added—‘‘ I wish it may 
be so.” [‘ No, no!” and cries of 
“*Quote!”] The Marquess of Salisbury 
said— 

‘**T have not seen any plan or any suggestion 
that will give me at present the slightest ground 
for anticipating that it is in that direction we 
shall find a satisfactory solution.”’ 
Moyen hear!” from the Opposition. | 

et hon. Gentlemen cheer the words 
that followed. They were—‘‘I wish it 
may be so.”” What did that mean? 
Did it mean that he would wait till an- 
other election? Was that declaration 
of the Marquess of Salisbury received 
with the horror and dismay that were 
immediately manifested the moment the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lotbian was 
supposed to be turning his view in that 
direction? No, it almost passed without 
observation, and at the General Election 
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the Irish vote was obtained by the Party 
opposite. He thought these were facts 
which the House and the country ought 
to consider. They were standing on the 
eve of a new Parliament, which had 
already solved some questions which the 
late Parliament had been unable to 
settle. In the present Session they had 
been enabled to introduce the junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), and he (Mr. Allison) was quite 
sure the solution of that difficulty had 
met with the approval of the country. 
He hoped this new Parliament would 
also solve the Irish difficulty, allowing 
such an achievement to be added to the 
long record of progressive legislation 
which the Prime Minister had been able 
to deal with during the course of his 
distinguished career. He believed that 
the settlement of that difficulty would 
not be in the direction of separation, but 
towards that of knitting the two countries 
together in firmer and closer bonds than 
had ever bound them before. 

Mr. DE COBAIN denied that the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party had 
expressed sympathy with the hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway. The noble 
Marquess who spoke the previous even- 
ing at the Crystal Palace (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), and the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), had denied with 
frankness and disclaimed in the most 
outspoken manner that they had the 
least sympathy with hon. Members 
below the Gangway. If the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite did the same thing the 
House and the country generally would 
be better satisfied. Up to the present 
they had no repudiation from hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Liberal Benches of the 
claims put forward by the hon. Members 
below the Gangway. During the debate 
on the Address the House was anxious 
to hear an exposition of the policy to be 
pursued by the Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, evaded 
the opportunity given him; and at the 
present time, although the people of the 
country remained agitated and anxious 
as to what his views were, he had 
pursued a policy of reticence, and had 
refrained from giving to the country a 
statement of his opinions regarding Irish 
policy. It had been said that no reason 
had been shown for the course which 
the Conservatives had taken; but he(Mr. 
De Cobain) thought his right hon. and 
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learned Friend (Mr. Holmes) had conclu- 
sively shown that evening that there was 
a growth of crime in Ireland, which, if it 
did not warrant repressive legislation, 
was, at least, a strong argument that 
the Irish Executive should show some 
firmness in dealing with evils which 
were gradually augmenting. If the 
Common Law was sufficient to cope with 
anarchy and outrage by all means let it 
be put in force with energy and deter- 
mination. Why was it not enforced for 
the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Empire and the preservation of the lives 
and properties of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects? It appeared to him that true 
justice was the enforcement of the law 
impartially administered to all classes 
of people. Why, then, were these out- 
rages against life and property per- 
mitted, and why was ‘ Boycotting” 
allowed to go on? What the Irish 
people asked for was an impartial and 
a firm administration of justice. The 
legislation of sentiment conferred no 
good upon Ireland, but among a large 
number of persons practical legislation 
received their unmistakable sympathy. 
Those who represented the Loyalists of 
Ireland had been spoken of as belong- 
ing to the landlord class. Speaking now 
on behalf of the Loyal Yeomanry of 
Ulster, of the artizan class in the great 
towns, and of the lower elements of the 
Ulster population, he said a feeling 
existed of strong apprehension with 
regard to the future policy of the Go- 
vernment as to any concession being 
made in the direction of Home Rule to 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
He had no sympathy with coercive legis- 
lation, and he believed that but few hon. 
Members on his own side of the House 
sympathized with such a policy. Hoe 
maintained that the policy of coercion 
had been the policy of Liberal Govern- 
ments, while that of the Tory Party had 
been one of relaxation and tolerance. 
The demand of the Irish Members, in 
his opinion, was for a purely sentimental 
concession, which might be of interest 
to the class which they represented, but 
not to the class which had done the most 
for the material prosperity of Ireland. 
If this demand on the part of the Na- 
tionalist Members were acceded to, in a 
short time a corresponding demand 
would spring up on the part of Ulster 
for a separate Legislature. If hon. 
Members below the Gangway were in- 
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vested with authority to administer the 
interests of Ireland, that administration 
would be in the interests of anarchy 
and to the detriment of those elements 
which had contributed to the peace and 
prosperity of the Irish population. It 
was quite within the mark to say that 
the Loyalists of Ireland amounted to 
one-third of the population, and it was 
a matter that ought to be put to the test 
at the earliest moment. It could be 
demonstrated by an impartial plébescste 
if all terrorism were withdrawn. He 
believed that one-half the population— 
and that half the law-abiding, thrifty, 
and prosperous—would be found to be 
antagonistic to the policy of concession, 
and in favour of the maintenance of the 
unity of the Empire, and of drawing the 
bonds of union closer than they were at 
present. It was said that there were 
two Nationalities in Ireland; but the 
Prime Minister seemed to recognize one 
only, and to make his concessions to it. 
The hon. Member for South Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) told the House that every Par- 
liamentary device would be resorted to 
for the purpose of embarrassing the Go- 
vernment if the claims of his Party were 
not satisfied ; but two could play at that 
game, and it was not a dignified or just 
thing that the Business of the Empire 
should be obstructed and time frittered 
away by these everlasting discussions. 
If any Party undertook to solve this 
question by the desperate expedient of 
severing the Union, some hon. Members 
would resort to every Parliamentary and 
Constitutional means to resist the grant- 
ing of such a concession. If upon the 
eventful day of the Ist of April the 
Prime Minister disclosed a scheme which 
they found to be inimical to the interests 
of the Loyalists of Ireland, so far as 
their Representatives were concerned 
they would offer it the most strenuous 
and inflexible opposition. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
I am one of those who have never 
altered their opinions with regard to 
Ireland, one of those who have always ad- 
vocated the maintenance of lawand order 
in Ireland, which it is the first duty 
and business of the Government to main- 
tain, in spite of the opinion of hon. Mem- 
bers whose business I believe it to be 
to see Ireland never at peace and never 
tranquil. 1 have never hesitated to 
say that the late Government made a 
mistake in that they did not maintain 
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the portions of the Crimes Act upon 
which the former Government went out. 
It is all very well to say that the 
former Liberal Government went out on 
trifling questions with regard to beer 
and spirits; they went out because they 
could not agree among themselves with 
regard to the renewal of the Crimes Act. 
[Mr. Gurapstone dissented.] I will 
undertake to say, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman contradicts me, that the 
Crimes Act was the difficulty in the 
Cabinet. Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man get up and say his Cabinet was 
agreed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am anxious to 
meet that request of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and therefore I rise to say 
that I have not a word to add to my 
letter to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), in which I stated that 
the Cabinet met to consider the Crimes 
Act on the day before the debate on the 
Budget, that every point was settled in 
the Cabinet excepting one, and that the 
subject of that one, as I stated in the 
letter, I believe, was with respect to the 
provisions against ‘‘ Boycotting ’’—whe- 
ther they should continue as direct pro- 
visions, or as provisions which the Lord 
Lieutenant should be empowered to put 
into force. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
That may be so; but the right hon. 
Gentleman will not go further and say 
that there was not a great disagreement 
in.the Cabinet, nor will he say that it 
was not upon that question that the 
Cabinet made up their minds to resign. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Cabinet 
really resigned upon the question on 
which they publicly resigned. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
That may be so; but that was not the 
opinion of the country, nor is it the 
opinion of the country at this moment. 
It is remarkable that, having gone out 
on the question of the Crimes Act, they 
have now come in upon that question. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows per- 
fectly well that he did not turn out the 
late Government on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), but that he really turned them 
out on the question of dealing with 
Ireland. [Cries of “No!” ] Why, the 
admission has been made by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley). 
No doubt, the first object of the right 
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hon. Gentleman is to maintain law 
and order; but what has been done to 
obtain that object? Not a single thing, 
and it is this the House has to con- 
sider. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mits that the cases of ‘ Boycotting ” 
had increased enormously by the month 
of October, and yet when he came into 
Office he took no steps to diminish the 
number of such offences. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the case of 
Curtin, and no case can demonstrate 
more clearly the shocking state in which 
Ireland is. The hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), with reference to 
whom the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt), 
who is now all civility, once used 
very strong terms, stated on one occa- 
sion that if he were in possession of a 
farm he would fire upon any man who 
should come to turn him out of it. I 
will ask the hon. Member for Mayo 
whether he looks with complacency on 
the incidents of Curtin’s murder, and 
the treatment to which his heroic daugh- 
ters were afterwards subjected by their 
neighbours ? 

Mr. DILLON said, that he did not 
look with complacency on what had 
happened. He considered the whole 
matter a most disgraceful and miserable 
business. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT : The 
question is this—Would these things 
have occurred if the National League 
had not been in command? If the 
Queen’s Government had been in autho- 
rity would these things have occurred ? 
And, if they had occurred, it would have 
been the duty of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, having newly come into power, to 
take care that they were at once put a 
stop to. He says that no more coercion 
is to be introduced. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that, as the late Government 
had given up coercion, it would not be 
possible to reintroduce it; but that is a 
decision I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man may have to reconsider. We have 
given up bleeding, because it is con- 
sidered to be an antiquated remedy; 
but, if you think that the only way to 
save the life of a patient is by bleeding 
him, surely you would not refuse to take 
that step. I venture to say that at some 
future time we may find the Prime 
Minister a most strenuous advocate for 
the reintroduction of coercion. I have 
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no desire to go into ancient history ; but 
I must do so for amoment. I cannot 
but remember that, notwithstanding the 
warnings which sounded in his ears, the 
right hon. Gentleman was the man to 
give up the Peace Preservation Act, 
although he was cautioned in the 
strongest terms that it was the worst 
thing that could be done for Ireland. 
What was the effect of not continuing 
the Peace Preservation Act? The Arms 
Act had expired, and arms were allowed 
to be brought into the country, and 
very soon the right hon. Gentleman had 
to come down to Parliament and ask for 
a large measure of coercion, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) was the 
man who had to carry out that coercion. 
But there was something a great deal 
more than that, and I would like to 
mention it to the House, because it is 
as well to recall these things in the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs. After the right 
hon. Gentleman got that Act passed, 
murders continued to be rife in Ireland. 
Lord Lietrim and Mrs. Smythe were 
murdered. [Mr. Grapstone dissented. | 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head ; but it is a fact. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: In 1877.] Yes; it was my mis- 
take. Lord Leitrim’s murder was 
earlier. It was Lord Mountmorres who 
was murdered at that time. It was 
not until after Lord Mountmorres and 
Mrs. Smythe were murdered that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) came 
down here and demanded, in solemn 
tones, that further powers should be 
given to him. I have the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman here, if I can find 
it. [‘*Oh, oh!” ] The groans of hon. 
Members below the Gangway do not 
upset me. Nothing was done by the 
Government until after the right hon. 
Gentleman had retired, and after those 
two terrible murders took place in the 
Phoenix Park. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself will well recollect those 
murders. Up to the time those two 
murders took place he would do nothing 
to remedy or prevent the outrages which 
were taking place in Ireland. I do not 
want to enter into too many details ; but 
I also recollect, and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) will recol- 
lect, that the right hon. Gentleman 
made a speech in Leeds. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork answered 
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that speech, and the moment the hon. 
Gentleman had made his reply the right 
hon. Gentleman gave orders that he 
should be apprehended and put in 
prison, and then the right hon. Gentle- 
man went down tothe dinner at Guild- 
hall, and stated that he had at last 
placed in prison the man who was 
steeped up to the lips in treason. 

Mr. SEXTON : It was the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland who said that. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
think it was the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that the statement was made at the 
Guildhall dinner, the words being that 
he had caused the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, who was steeped to the lips 
in treason, to be thrown into prison. 
The right hon. Gentleman, after the 
Phoenix Park murders, came down to 
this House and introduced the strongest 
Coercion Act that had ever been sub- 
mitted to the House. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford say? He told us that, terrible 
as these murders were, they had saved 
Treland, and that if they had not taken 
place the Government would not have 
thought it their duty to bring in the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, or, at any- 
rate, anything like so strong a Crimes 
Act as that which was introduced. The 
state of matters had gone from bad 
to worse, and in a very short time it 
would have been necessary to put crime 
and outrage down, not by a Prevention 
Act, but by cannon and an armed force 
of soldiers. That was the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford, expressed to his constituents 
long after the Phoonix Park mur- 
ders took place. What were the steps 
taken by hon. Members below the Gang- 
way to bring to justice the perpetrators 
of the murders I have mentioned, and 
what will they do to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such horrible crimes? Can it be 
said that what happened then is not 
likely to happen again? I venture to 
say that if the right hon. Gentleman 
does not grant to hon. Members below 
the Gangway all they ask for, and what 
they think they have a chance of getting, 
things in Ireland will shortly revert to 
the very worst condition in which they 
have ever been, and you will find that, 
instead of peace and order being pre- 
served in Ireland, crime and outrage 
will again prevail. Will the right hon. 
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Gentleman say for one moment—be- 
cause he must remember that the late 
Government were only in Office for 
something like six months—will he say 
that Ireland is in such a state of pro- 
sperity and well-being, that it is able to 
attract capital, and to induce men to in- 
vest their money there as they ought to 
do, in an integral part of this great 
Empire? I venture to sey that until 
things are settled and until weknow what 
is going to be done in Ireland, which we 
do not know at present, there can be no 
confidence whatever that peace and 
order will be restored in Ireland. Look 
for a moment at the population of Ire- 
land. I have no desire to put one class 
against another, or one religion against 
another; but I believe that there are 
many men in Ireland—Roman Catholics 
as well as Protestants—who as firmly 
support the Union between the two coun- 
tries as any hon. Member sitting on this 
side of the House. I believe that the 
desire for the repeal of the Union has 
been grossly exaggerated. I firmly be- 
lieve that if they came to the test, and 
the people of Ireland were left to them- 
selves, you would find a large number, 
who are now believed to be in favour of 
the separation of England and Ireland, 
who would be found in reality to be 
warm supporters of the Union. Do not 
let us make any mistake about that 
question. The question at present be- 
fore us is that peace and order should 
be maintained ; and I say that when the 
right hon. Gentleman told us that day 
and night for weeks and months, and 
even for years, he has been thinking of 
a solution of this difficult question, 
surely he is able to say what it is that 
he proposes to do for the preservation 
of peace and order in Ireland. I am 
sorry to say that is the one thing he 
will not tell us; and I thixuk it will be 
for the interest of Ireland, and for the 
interest of the United Kingdom, if he 
will inform us plainly and distinctly 
whether he means to have a Parliament 
on College Green. That is the question 
which is agitating the minds of hon. 
Members below the Gangway—that is 
what they have taken off their coats to 
fight for; that is what they have stated 
distinctly will satisfy them, and nothing 
else. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Well, that is 
a point gained. We now know exactly 
where we stand. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway do desire a Parliament 
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on College Green; and if I know the 
views and opinions of my countrymen 
and of hon. Members who sit in this 
House, and of men who are ready to 
put Party considerations on one side, 
and to look only to the interests of the 
country, the first thing they have at 
heart is that the interests of this great 
Empire shall be preserved. I know that, 
whether we may or may not agree with 
many hon. Members in all particulars, 
there are on the opposite Benches hon. 
Gentlemen who have already made 
sacrifices in the interests of their coun- 
try; and the time will come, and that 
before long, when they will have an 
opportunity of saying that, although 
they did not agree with many things 
we have done, yet, in the main, 
there is no very wide separation be- 
tween us. | Zaughter.] It is very well 
to laugh; but the times are a great deal 
too serious for laughter; and I think 
that the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill} to the moderate 
Liberals to join us, was a fair, reason- 
able, and just proposal. I am satisfied 
that although some hon. Members on 
that side of the House differ from us in 
many of our views, yet, when the time 
comes for placing this great question 
before us by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, it will be found that 
there are men in the ranks of our oppo- 
nents who prefer their country’s inte- 
rests to that of their Party, and who are 
convinced that it is for the interests of 
their country that the Union, which has 
subsisted for the last 700 years, should 
be maintained. I trust that that Union 
will be preserved, not only by us and 
our sons, but by our sons’ sons for 
generations, for I firmly believe that 
without the existing Legislative Union 
the honour, dignity, and the integrity of 
this great Empire cannot be maintained. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word or 
two, after the powerful speech which 
has just been delivered—{ Laughter |—by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
Western Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot). There is one remark with which, 
I think, all Parties in the House, and 
every individual in the House, will 
almost entirely and absolutely agree, 
and that is, that the times are rather too 
serious for laughter, and that the sub- 
ject of debate to-night raises not only 
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questions involving the highest and 
longest-cherished hopes of hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, but that it 
also raises questions which we believe in 
their ultimate solution will greatly affect 
the fate of the British Empire. I think 
that hon. Members will be inclined to 
agree that these are questions that are 
worthy of the most serious and grave 
discussion by the House of Commons; 
and certainly, in any remarks I may offer 
to the House, I will endeavour, to the 
best of my ability, to act up to the prin- 
ciple I have ventured to lay down; and 
on this occasion I ask for more than the 
usual measure of the indulgence of the 
House, because it would have been far 
more agreeable to me, on account of 
feeling extreme fatigue by reason of 
various incidents, to have postponed my 
remarks to a later occasion; but I 
thought that I myself had been charge- 
able, and am chargeable, with a very 
great deal of the controversy about this 
Irish Question ; and I also thought that 
a good deal of controversy had been 
raised, even in this debate, about the 
remarks I have made, and about the 
attitude with regard to this Irish Ques- 
tion which I have taken up. I was, 
therefore, anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity not only to explain, to the 
best of my ability, my views with regard 
to Ireland so far as the indulgence of 
the House will permit me, but I was 
also anxious to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of inviting those—and they are 
many—who have accusations to bring 
against me—some accusations such as 
those made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, made in open discussion in 
public, and other accusations made by a 
more contemptible class of opponents— 
mean opponents who shelter themselves 
under pseudonyms or other disguises. I 
thought it right that I should take this 
opportunity of inviting such, if there are 
any in the House, to state in the House 
what they have to urge against the 
views I have put forward in regard to 
Ireland ; because, if I exhaust my right 
of speaking, I know there are Friends 
on this side of the House who are 
capable of answering the charges which 
may be made. Therefore, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, I will now en- 
deavour, to the best of my ability, to 
reply to the arguments adduced by the 
Prime Minister against the Motion of 
my right hon, and learned Friend (Mr. 
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Holmes). Mr. Speaker, I will endea- 
vour to put aside altogether an argu- 
ment with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (the First Lord of the 
Treasury) occupied a great deal of time 
this evening. It was a thoroughly 
technical argument—an argument which 
I have often heard used in the House of 
Commons, and an argument which I 
have never known to have any weight 
with the House of Commons—but it is 
an argument of apparently inexhaustible 
resource with the right hon. Gentleman. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was this—‘‘ You’’—meaning us, 
the Opposition—‘“‘ you allege that the 
state of Ireland is grave and bad, and 
how do you propose to remedy the state 
of Ireland while you ask the House of 
Commons to stop the Supplies?” Now, 
no one knows better than the right hon. 
Gentleman that that is not the Motion 
before the House; and not only is that 
not the Motion before the House, but 
no one knows better than the right hon. 
Gentleman that even if by any miracle 
this Motion were to receive the support 
of the majority of the Members of the 
House, the Supplies to the Crown would 
be voted with the same regularity as in 
former years. That being so, why did 
the right hon. Gentleman occupy so 
much of his time, and exhaust so much 
of his satire and power of invective, in 
what I can only call beating the air? 
The right hon. Gentleman knows per- 
fectly well that when the House is called 
upon by the Government to go into 
Committee of Supply, it is the right of 
every Member of this House—and more 
especially is it the right of the Opposition 
as a body—to raise any great question 
of public or State importance in the best 
mannertheycan; and that it isa mostcon- 
venient and Constitutional opportunity 
for eliciting from the Government of the 
day the policy which the Government 
intend to pursue on any important or 
critical state of affairs. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s experience of the 
House of Commons is too long and too 
profound for him to offer the smallest 
contradiction, either by interruption or 
by sign, to that statement of mine. 
Therefore, I proceed to affirm, without 
fear of contradiction from the Prime 
Minister, or from any other Member of 
the House who is experienced in its 
working, that the Motion which my 
right hon. and learned Friend has sub- 
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mitted to the House to-night is an emi- 
nently Constitutional Motion; that the 
occasion which my right hon. and learned 
Friend has chosen is an eminently Con- 
stitutional occasion; and that no blame 
or censure can be pronounced either 
upon the one or upon the other. Well, 
Sir, there was a reason—a very grave 
reason—which induced my right hon. 
and learned Friend, after consultation 
with those in whom he had confidence, 
to submit this Motion to the House of 
Commons. The Prime Minister is the 
greatest living master—I believe he is 
the greatest master that ever lived—of 
the art of Parliamentary tactics. I 
cannot at all describe, in my limited 
knowledge of English, my admiration for 
the resources—the Parliamentary tac- 
ties—which the right hon. Gentleman is 
on every occasion able to display; and 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, on a 
very solemn occasion—the opening of 
Parliament—gave the most serious ad- 
vice to his Followers to take such and 
such a line of action, because he said 
he was an “ old Parliamentary hand.” 
Well, that being so—and we recognize 
the fact that the utmost limit to which 
the right hon. Gentleman would wish 
us to recognize it—it behoves us to be 
on our guard, as far as our limited 
faculties enable us to be on our guard, 
because what do we find in the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to Ireland? We find that the right 
hon. Gentleman, undoubtedly for one 
purpose or another, contemplates a large 
policy with regard to Ireland; but the 
tactics which he is pursuing, and the 
delay which he has claimed from Parlia- 
ment, and which he still claims, are 
calculated to lull the public mind of 
England into a state of torpor and 
lethargy, and are calculated to accustom 
the public mind of England to policies 
and schemes which, if they were at once 
placed before the public mind of Eng- 
land, would not have a chance of being 
accepted. That is the danger which we 
feel we have to guard against. Hon. 
Gentlemen need not imagine for a mo- 
ment that I underrate the tremendous 
power of the Prime Minister in this 
country. Not for a moment; but it is 
because I estimate his power at its 
proper value that I agree in the prudence 
of the Motion which my right hon. and 
learned Friend has brought before the 
House to-night; because, even if he 
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does not succeed in securing the sym- 

athy of the House, the object of the 

otion—be it right or wrong—is, at a 
Constitutional moment and in a Consti- 
tutional manner, to draw the attention 
of England to the state of Ireland, and 
to the policy which we believe Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government contemplate with 
regard to that country. Now, I under- 
stand from the reply of the Prime Mi- 
nister, which was an eminently contro- 
versial reply, that he questions, and 
even denies, the right of the Opposition 
who sit in this quarter of the House 
to raise the question of Ireland at all, 
not only in the form of censure on the 
Government, but even in the form of in- 
quiry from the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman asserts that our whole 
Irish policy was a mistake from begin- 
ning to end—that it has utterly failed. 
(Mr. Grapstonz dissented.] The gene- 
ral tenour of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was undoubtedly that 
our policy had altogether failed, and 
that it betrayed vacillation, hesitation, 
and incapacity for making up our mind. 
The right hon. Gentleman asserted that 
altogether our Irish policy had been so 
essentially wrong, and so essentially 
vicious, that it was impossible and 
utterly hopeless, even with the best will 
in the world, for him and his Party, in 
the position they then occupied, to re- 
strain themselves from turning the late 
Government out of Office. And the right 
hon. Gentleman also denies the right of 
the present Opposition to raise this ques- 
tion of social order in Ireland, because, 
he asserts, or he assumes, or he imagines 
that the present Opposition, when they 
were in Office, had entered into a 
compact and an alliance with the Irish 
Nationalist Party in this House—a com- 
pact which was based essentially upon 
the utter and permanent abandonment 
of all measures in the nature of repres- 
sive legislation; and that, therefore, hav- 
ing entered into that compact and having 
broken that compact—according to his 
argument—we are utterly precluded, 
either from inquiring from the Govern- 
ment what policy they intend to pursue, 
or from pressing on the Government 
legislation which the Government might 
deem to be of an extraordinary or re- 
pressive nature. That is the position 
which the Prime Minister takes up. 
(Mr. Guapstone: No.] That is the 
essential position which the right hon. 
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Gentleman takes up. [Mr. Guapstonz: 
No.] Well, I am so anxious to get as 
rapidly as I can, with the kind indul- 
gence of the House, to the principal 
part of the argument, that I will clear 
the way of these preliminaries. I am, 
therefore, pon mainly for the pur- 
poses of this debate, to make to the 
Prime Minister very large admissions. 
I believe it to be the hereditary and in- 
alienable tendency of all British Govern- 
ments to blunder. I am led to that con- 
clusion from a close and profound study 
of history, and of the career of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I am quite pre- 
pared to admit—I see no object what- 
ever in denying it, because I want to 
get at the real gist of the argument— 
that the late Government did not pre- 
sent themselves before Parliament, with 
regard to Ireland, in that absolutely 
perfect and impregnable form which an 
ideal Government would like to occupy. 
I make the Prime Minister a present of 
that admission. Therefore, all the argu- 
ments about the incapacity of the late 
Government—all the alliances they con- 
cluded, and the blunders they committed 
—I put aside, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, because, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man likes, I admit them all. But there 
is one accusation which he almost directly 
made, which I do not admit, and which 
I will not admit for a moment. He 
asserted, perhaps not directly—but the 
whole tendency of his argument was to 
assert—that the decision of the late 
Government, when they took Office, 
with regard to coercion, was influenced, 
and solely influenced, by the prospect of 
catching the Irish vote at the late Elec- 
tion. Well, now, if the House of Com- 
mons had only to do with myself—had 
only to rely upon my assertion—I should 
not think of arguing this matter with it. 
I see no object in this kind of argument. 
Therefore, I say, assert whatever you 
please, make whatever accusations you 
like, attribute to me, if it will do any 
good, the worst and most despicable mo- 
tives—I content myself with the know- 
ledge of what I have in my own mind, 
and what is in my own mind is enough 
forme. But what I want to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman is this— without 
claiming the smallest consideration for 
myself, I would ask—Does the right hon. 
Gentleman seriously think that a states- 
man like Lord Salisbury, with Colleagues 
like Lord Carnarvon and Lord Cran- 
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brook—does he think that a Gentleman 
who has been so long before the House 
of Commons as my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition in this 
House—does he think that one whom he 
was always ready to flatter and eulogize, 
when it suited him—Lord Iddesleigh— 
does he think that these men are so 
utterly lost to all consideration of poli- 
tical honour and to every consideration 
of political honesty that they are in- 
fluenced, and only influenced, by the 
meanest and most corrupt motives which 
can actuate the lowest politician ? Does 
he think that men like them would, in 
dealing with the question of the govern- 
ment of Ireland—involving the future 
of Ireland —an integral and, perhaps, 
one of the most interesting portions of 
the United Kingdom—would take a de- 
cision, with regard to the government of 
Ireland, guided only by considerations 
of an electioneering character ? I will go 
further, and ask him whether he thinks 
that Lord Salisbury, or Lord Iddesleigh, 
or my right hon. Friend who sits near 
me, would take a decision of that kind— 
| Cries of “‘ Yes!” from the Home Rule Mem- 
bers] — from electioneering considera- 
tions? I am certain that hon. Members 
below the Gangway, although, in the 
heat of debate, they manifest some 
slight signs of incredulity, if this matter 
were calmly discussed in a room with 
two or three people, would admit that 
my arguments are perfectly sound, and 
that a Minister like Lord Salisbury is 
utterly incapable of being liable to, or 
chargeable for one moment with, an accu- 
sation of that character. Well, Sir, I 
am not going to deny—I am not going 
to conceal it from the House for one 
moment—why should I do so, for I never 
have concealed anything from the House, 
and Iam not gojng to begin to-day— 
that at one time I had an idea that the 
Tory Party might co-operate with the 
Irish Party. [Laughter.| I must pray 
the House to allow me to argue this out 
calmly. I have often worked with Irish 
Members. I hope to be able to do so 
again. I am anxious not to detain the 
House longer than it is necessary; but 
it will be difficult for me to argue con- 
secutively unless I am assisted by the 
kind indulgence of the House. I admit 
that I have never concealed—I never 
concealed it in the last Parliament— 
that I thought it possible that, on many 
Irish subjects, the Tory Party might co- 
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operate with the Irish National Party. 
But what did I go upon? I had an 
immense precedent to go upon. I had 
the precedent of the Whig Ministry of 
the days of Mr. O’Connell. O’Connell 
occupied, at one time, as strong, and if 
possible a stronger, position, having 
regard to the relative position of Par- 
ties, than the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) now occupies. 
[‘*No, no!” from the Home Rule Mem- 
bers.) I maintain that I am historically 
correct. What was the state of the case 
then? O’Connell had got a large Irish 
Party of about 35, after a change of 
Parliament, and pressed upon Parlia- 
ment the policy of Repeal; and in the 
Election of 1835—I think I am accurate 
in saying it was 1835—-O’Connell, in 
addressing his Dublin constituents, used 
these words—‘' Sink or swim, live or 
die, I go for Repeal, and nothing but 
Repeal.”” Mr. O’Connell came back to 
Parliament on that programme, deter- 
mined to press it upon Parliament at all 
hazards and at all costs. What hap- 
pened? The Whig Ministry of that 
day, being unable to carry on the Go- 
vernment of the country without an 
alliance with the Irish Party, came to 
terms with Mr. O’Connell, and O’Con- 
nell dropped the policy of Repeal. 

Cries of * «ogg it not so? aa 

es, certainly. d why? He droppe 
the policy of Repeal, on condition that 
the Whig Ministry —— 

Mer. W. O'BRIEN: He gave it upon 

romises which were broken by the 
higs. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I have nothing to do with that. Mr. 
O’Connell dropped the policy of Repeal, 
on the understanding that the Whig 
Ministry would bring forward such mea- 
sures for Ireland, short of Repeal, as 
Mr. O’Connell and his Friends thought 
absolutely necessary to be put before the 
country. That is a great historical pre- 
cedent. There you had a powerful Eng- 
lish Party, perhaps one of the proudest 
England has ever known, allying itself 
with the Irish Party, elected on the 
platform of unconditional Repeal, on 
the condition that that Irish Party 
dropped the policy of Repeal, and con- 
senting to legislate for such matters as 
the development of Irish prosperity and 
progress in a manner which might be 
agreeable to the Party from Ireland. 
Well, I own I had that precedent in my 
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mind in the last Parliament, and I did 
not see why that state of things should 
not occur again. It always appeared to 
me that the Tory Party were well quali- 
fied to deal with many questions of 
Irish interest in a manner which might 
be thoroughly agreeable to the Irish 
people, and which would not be in 
the least dangerous to the general 
welfare of the Empire. I particularly 
allude to the question of education, 
and to the question of theland. Judging 
by past history, I imagined that though 
the ery of Repeal might be raised as 
strongly as ever, and the Irish Mem- 
bers might say again — ‘‘Live or 
die, sink or swim, we go for Repeal,” 
still I imagined that might merely 
turn out to be a sentiment for keeping 
together a powerful political Party, and 
that if Repeal was absolutely against 
the wish of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment the policy of Repeal would be 
dropped. [An hon. Memper: Times 
are changed.] Well, it is quite true 
that times are changed. I do not pre- 
tend to be a magician, or a prophet, and 
Icould only judge by the past; and I 
did not see why the Irish Party, finding 
that the House of Commons, as a whole, 
was totally opposed to the Repeal of the 
Union, might not co-operate either with 
the Tory or the Liberal Party in bring- 
ing forward such measures short of 
Repeal as the Irish Party might wish 
for. I maintain that there was nothing 
unreasonable, extravagant, or wrong in 
that supposition. I never concealed it 
from anyone, but made a frank and 
open confession of it. I quite admit that 
that supposition turned out to be entirely 
wrong. I make no concealment of that. 
There were two tremendous faults in my 
calculation. One was that I never cal- 
culated—it never entered into my wildest 
dreams—that the present Prime Minister 
would ever go in for the policy of Repeal. 
Now, that was not an altogether un- 
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sound calculation on my part. I rather 
fancy that there are many on that side | 
of the House—in fact, I doubt eather! 
there was a single person on the Minis- | 
terial side of the House who did not make | 
the same calculation. I wonder whether | 
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same erroneous calculation? It was in 
my caleulation that whoever might go 
in for Repeal, in whatever quarter he 
might sit, the last man to go in for it 
would be the present Prime Minister of 
England. Now, why did I take that view ? 
Hon. Members will at once admit that 
I had enormous ground for believing 
that the whole House of Commons, 
whether under Tory or Liberal Leader- 
ship, would be opposed to Repeal. That 
was my view. My right hon. and 
learned Friend the late Attorney General 
for Ireland, in the speech with which he 
opened the debate, declared that the 
Prime Minister had often spoken strongly 
against Home Rule, or the policy of 
Repeal, and the Prime Minister inter- 
rupted the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and said—‘‘ Quote, quote.”” Well, if 
the Prime Minister will allow me, and if 
the House will allow me, I will quote one 
of the most remarkable and one of the 
strongest declarations against the policy 
of Repeal which any modern public man 
has ever put before the English people. 
They are the words of the present Prime 
Minister at Aberdeen, when the citizens 
of Aberdeen, believing that he wasa 
strong supporter of the Union of the 
United Kingdom, conferred upon him 
the freedom of that city. And it is not 
very long ago—nothing considering the 
rate at which we live now. It was only 
in 1871; and you must remember that 
1871 was a very remarkable epoch, for 
at that time the Prime Minister ima- 
gined that he had altogether settled the 
Irish Question. He had disestablished 
the Irish Church ; he had dealt with the 
Irish land; and it is perfectly certain 
that at that time—but I will not antici- 
pate. Mr. Butt had at that time just 
been returned for the City of Limerick, 
and the Prime Minister alluded to his 
return and the claims he was going to 
make on Parliament in regard to the 
Repeal of the Union. This is what the 
Prime Minister said— 

‘“* We are told that it is necessary for Ireland 
to close her relations with the Parliament of 
this country, and to have a Parliament of her 


own. Well, now, we shall say to this demand 
—Why is the Imperial Parliament to be broken 





: .. | up? Has Ireland great grievances? What is 
there is any person on the Front Minis- | it that Ireland has demanded from the Imperial 
terial Bench, with the exception of the | Parliament which that Imperial Parliament has 
Home Secretary, who made so remark- | refused? (Loud cheers from the freemen of 
able a speech at the time of the Ponte- | 4berdeen). I have looked in vain” — 


fract Election, who did not make the| recollect that the Prime Minister at that 
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time had had much experience of public 
life— 

“1 have looked in vain for any practical 
scheme of policy which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is not equal to deal with, which it refuses 
to deal with, and which is to be brought about 
by Home Rule.” 


Then the Prime Minister proceeds to 
turn the policy of Repeal into ridicule. 
The House heard him satirize my right 
hon. and learned Friend with all the 
force of his satire; but that satire was 
perfectly feeble compared with the force 
of the ridicule he poured upon the policy 
of Repeal at Aberdeen. What did he 
say? He said— 


“T have seen nothing in favour of Repeal, 
except that it is stated that there is a quantity 
of fish in the seas which surround Ireland ; and 
that if they had Home Rule they would catch a 
great deal of these fish.”” (Much laughterand loud 
cheers from the citizens of Aberdeen.) 


But the Prime Minister argued his point 
out very closely. He continued— 

“There are fish in the seas which surround 
England and Scotland. England has no Home 
Rule ; Scotland has no Home Rule; but they 
manage to catch the fish.”’ 


Again loud laughterand renewed cheers. 
Then he goes on— 


“You would expect, when it is said that 
the Imperial Parliament is to be broken up, 
that at least a case should be made out showing 
great subjects of policy and great demands 
necessary for the welfare of Ireland which the 
Representatives of Ireland had united to ask, 
and which the Representatives of England, 
Scotland, and Wales had united to refuse.” 


Then he goes on to state categorically— 


‘* There is no such, grievance. There is no- 
thing that Ireland has asked, and which this 
country and this Parliament has refused. This 
Parliament has done for Ireland what it would 
— scrupled to do for Scotland and Eng- 
and.”’ 


Again loud cheers, and then the Prime 
Minister goes further. He said— 


‘* What are the inequalities between England 
and Ireland? I declare that I know of none, 
except that there are certain taxes still remain- 
ing which are levied upon Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishmen, and not levied upon Ireland; and like- 
wise that there are certain charges for which 
public money is freely and largely given in 
freland, and not given in England and Scot- 
land. That seems to me a very feeble case 
indeed for the argument which has been made, 
by means of which the fabric of the United 
Parliament of this country is to be broken up.” 


May I read a little more? After all, we 
are greatly dependent upon the argu- 
ments of these great men for our oppo- 
sition to the policy of Repeal. We can 
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never produce anything better; and as 
at the present moment the policy of 
Repeal is the Prime Minister’s remedy 
for the restoration of social order in 
Ireland—[ Mr. GuapsTone dissented, and 
erties of ‘‘ No, no!” from the Ministerial 
Benches |—I feel that I am not travelling 
far from the question in placing the most 
convincing arguments before the House. 
Then the Prime Minister went on to 
say— 

“Tf the doctrines of Home Rule are to be 
established for Ireland, I protest on your behalf 
that you are just as well entitled to it in Scot- 
land, and, moreover, I protest on behalf of 
Wales, in which I have lived a good deal, and 
where there are 800,000 people who to this day 
—such is their sentiment of nationality—speak 
hardly anything but their own tongue—I pro- 
test on behalf of Wales that they are entitled to 
Home Rule there.”’ 


Now, observe this— 


“ Can any sensible man, any rational man ”— 
it is strong, though it is redundant— 
** can any rational man, can any sensible man, 
suppose that at this time of day, in this condi- 
tion of the world, we are going to disintegrate 
the great capital institutions of the country for 
the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in 
the sight of all mankind, of crippling any power 
we possess for bestowing what blessings we may 
through legislation on the country to which we 
belong ?”’ 
Loud cheers from his audience. There 
is one more sentence, if I am not tres- 
passing too much on your time. [ Cries 
of ‘Go on!” ] Ihave a great mind to 
keep it for another day. But, Sir, that 
is not all. The Prime Minister stated, 
in interrupting my right hon. and 
learned Friend, that when Mr. Butt first 
introduced his Home Rule scheme to 
Parliament he tock no part in the 
debate. The Prime Minister will not 
suspect me of intentional disrespect if I 
am obliged to contradict him from the 
columns of Hansard. In the year 1874 
—I daresay the right hon. Gentleman 
forgets that year, because it is not a 
pleasant year for him to recall—Mr. 
Butt, who was at that time at the head 
of a considerable Party, moved an 
Amendment to the Address. [Mr. Guap- 
STONE made an observation which was 
inaudible.] Pardon me; perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
proceed. Mr. Butt moved an Amend- 
ment to the Address, asking for inquiry 
and examination into the existing sys- 
tem of government in Ireland, eomplain- 
ing that the Irish people did not enjoy 
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the full benefits of the Constitution, and 
the right hon. Gentleman took part in 
that debate. [Mr. Grapstone: Hear, 
hear!] He made a most able speech ; 
and this is how he described the speech 
of Mr. Butt. He said— 

“What is it my hon. and learned Friend 
asks us todo? He says he has framed a per- 
fectly intelligible plan by which affairs exclu- 
sively Irish are to be discussed in an Irish Par- 
liament, but that affairs not exclusively Irish 
are to be discussed in this Parliament, and the 
Members representing Ireland are to come here 
for that purpose.” 


That was the object of Mr. Butt in 
moving an Amendment to the Address ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman thus 
reasons— 

“ He ’—that is, Mr. Butt—‘‘says great dis- 
satisfaction exists in Ireland, and we are to pro- 
mise to inquire with a view to the removal of 
this dissatisfaction. Taking my hon. and 
learned Friend on his own showing, does he 
think, if dissatisfaction exists in a country, the 
vague promise of an intention to inquire into it 
can be held a fitting mode in which a great 
Assembly like the Imperial Parliament should 
meet that state of things? I say, on the con- 
trary, itis a dangerous and tricky system for 
Parliament to adopt—to encounter national dis- 
satisfaction, if it really exists, with the as- 
surance which may mean anything or nothing 
—which may perhaps conciliate the feelings of 
Ireland for a moment, and attract a passing 
breath of popularity, but which, when the day 
of trial comes, may be found entirely to fail 
them. It is a method of proceeding which, 
whatever Party may be in power, or whatever 
measures may be adopted, I trust this House 
will never condescend to adopt.’’-—(3 Hansard, 
[218] 131.) 

[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] These, of course, 
may be admirable arguments, and I 
myself thoroughly agree with them ; but 
I am surprised at their being cheered so 
enthusiastically by hon. Members below 
the Gangway on this side of the House, 
because there could not be a more con- 
vineing proof afforded to my mind that 
a few years ago the Prime Minister was 

erfectly hostile not only to any policy 
involving Repeal, but to the particular 
policy now recommended to Parliament 
—the policy of inquiry and examination 
for which he now claims the indulgence 
of Parliament. That policy was only a 
few years ago, in the words of the Prime 
Minister, a dangerous one, and one 
which Parliament ought never to adopt. 
That was why, as I think I have shown 
to the House, I was not unjustified in 
believing—in fact, I was pretty sure— 
that whatever happened, the two great 
British political Parties would unite in 
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opposition to the policy of Re But 
my calculation has been entirely upset 
on that point, not only by the speech 
which the Prime Minister has made to- 
night, but by the inclusion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the exclusion of the noble 
Lord the Member for the Rossendale 
Division of Lancashire (the Marquess of 
Hartington), which have shown my error 
in a most unmistakable manner. I chal- 
lenge the right hon. Gentleman to deny 
it—I challenge any single responsible 
Member on that Bench to get up and 
deny that the policy which the Prime 
Minister contemplates as a substantial 
and remedial policy is a policy of Repeal. 
If I am wrong, there is no apology I will 
not make—none. I challenge him to say 
whether I am right or wrong. Well, the 
House is very kind in allowing me to 
explain the failure of all my calcula- 
tions. With regard to my calculations 
as to the future of Ireland, of course it 
was because I was wild enough to base 
my hopes upon the consistency of the 
Prime Minister that 1 made them. But 
I made another great error in my calcu- 
lations, also connected with social order; 
and I expect that some of my Colleagues 
sitting on this Bench did the same. We 
totally under-estimated, and we totally 
miscalculated, the enormous power in 
Ireland of the Irish National League. 
[Mr. T. P.O’Connor: And in England. | 
Hon. Members below the Gangway need 
not be ashamed of the power of the Irish 
League—[ Cries of ‘‘ No!” from the Irish 
Benches |—they are very proud of it in 
Ireland. Then, why does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
an English Member, appear to be 
offended and annoyed because I say 
that when the late Government came 
into Office, and for a little while after 
they came into Office, I had under-esti- 
mated and miscalculated the power of 
the National League? 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR rose amid cries 
of ‘‘Order!”? He said: The noble Lord 
has made a personal reference to me; 
aud I have a perfect right, in accord- 
ance with the Rules of the House, to 
explain. He seems to imply that I 
disapproved of his statement. What I 
said was that we are proud of the power 
of the National League in Ireland, and 
also in England. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I am sorry the hon. Member has thought 
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it necessary to make that interruption, 
because it only strengthens my argu- 
ment. I say that the power of the Na- 
tional League in Ireland, supported by 
the power of the National League in 
England, and by 86 Members in this 
House, was a power which the late Go- 
vernment, I admit, has omitted in their 
calculation, and that they had totally 
under-estimated it. Now, Sir, I come, 
if I may be allowed, to that quotation 
from my speech at Birmingham on which 
the right hon. Gentleman has laid so 
much stress. I am glad that he made a 
uotation from my speech. I may say I 
eel a kind of personal vanity, because 
it is the first of my speeches that the 
right hon. Gentleman has condescended 
to notice. The words which I used at 
Birmingham were, I believe, correct and 
justifiable, so far as official information 
at that time went, and were based upon 
facts and figures of crime and outrage. 
I did not make that statement on my 
own authority. Before I went to Bir- 
mingham, I had the opportunity of pass- 
ing a few days in Ireland, and of con- 
sulting the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Irish author.ties. My statement that 
the abandonment of the Crimes Act had 
been abundantly justified was solely 
limited to the information given me with 
regard to the state of crime and outrage 
in Ireland, and to one thing more— 
namely, to the prospect which the Ad- 
ministration had of dealing with that 
crime and outrage by the ordinary 
criminal process. I contend that the 
statement I made was an accurate state- 
ment, and that there was nothing erro- 
neous in it. More than that, it was 
based on the statement of my right hon. 
Friend who now leads the Opposition. 
The Prime Minister said that we had 
never given any intimation of what our 
policy with regard to Ireland would be 
when the new Parliament met, if the 
social state of Ireland did not improve. 
May I not ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
in common fairness, to modify his asser- 
tion, that at the time of the General 
Election, for the purpose of electioneer- 
ing gain, we stated that the state of 
Ireland was perfectly satisfactory ; that 
the policy of abandoning the Crimes Act 
had been a complete success; and that 
there was no reason to suppose that any- 
thing would induce a Conservative Go- 
vernment again to apply to Parliament 
for exceptional legislation. The state- 
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ment is that we did that for the purpose 
of gaining an electioneering advantage. 
I think J] am not misrepresenting the 
statement ; and, of course, it is a point 
on which I feel a little sensitive. When 
you come to analyze it, it is not a very 
pleasant accusation; but I think, when 
the Prime Minister reads the speech de- 
livered by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) to his constituents, or 
rather to those from whom he was seek- 
ing election, he will be prepared to 
modify, if not altogether to withdraw, 
his statement. My right hon. Friend 
said— 

‘That the Conservative Party had resolved 
that they would not introduce exceptional legis- 
lation for the prevention of crime in Ireland, 
unless perfectly convinced that crime could not 
be prevented by the ordinary law ;”’ 
but he added—and let me draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to this— 

‘« That he could assure his hearers that if it 
should be proved that the powers of the ordi- 
nary law did not suffice to preserve peace and 
order in Ireland, the Ministry would not allow 
months to elapse, as did Her Majesty’s late 
Government,’ (that is, the last Liberal Ministry) 
“without coming to Parliamant to ask it to 
help them in this matter.” 

I do not think that there was any con- 
cealment or fraud practised on the elec- 
tors in that matter by my right hon. 
Friend, any more than by Lord Salis- 
bury. It was by him clearly stated that 
the success of the experiment that had 
been tried was a matter of doubt, and 
that if we found the ordinary law to be 
inadequate for the preservation of order 
and national freedom in Ireland, we 
should not hesitate to come to Parlia- 
ment and ask for further powers. With 
regard to this question of social order 
in Ireland, when I was myself in Ire- 
land—I think in the middle of October 
—certainly Lord Carnarvon, and many 
of the authorities in Ireland, developed 
to me their views as to the tremendous 
power of the National League; and I 
can say that at that time Lord Car- 
narvon and those who advised him 
were extremely anxious and alarmed at 
the growing power of the League in 
Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” Are hon. 
Members from Ireland, who cheer 
that statement, quite certain—is the 
House quite certain—that the same 
alarm, that the same fear and the same 
nervousness as to the power of the Na- 
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tional League in Ireland are not to be 
found on the Treasury Bench? Well, 
Sir, obviously at that time no Cabinet 
meetings were being held—none were 
held from the middle of October to De- 
cember, for the Elections were taking 
place. A Cabinet meeting was held in 
December—I hope I am not wearying 
the House too much—I think on the 
2nd of December, and Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Ashbourne brought before the 
Cabinet the extraordinary development 
and the unlimited resources of the 
National League. That was the na- 
ture of the League then—a tremendous 
and formidable organization. What it 
was then it is at the present day, 
without the slightest doubt whatever. 
Now, the Crimes Act was utterly use- 
less for the purpose of dealing with 
the National League; and if I was 
in power to-morrow, without a Col- 
league, and with irresponsible power, 
and wished to restore order, I would no 
more think of renewing the Crimes Act 
for this purpose than of flying. That is 
not, to my mind, required for the state 
of things existing in Ireland now. The 
Crimes Act was passed to deal with an 
undetected and an unlimited amount of 
crime. But in Ireland at present what 
we have is a power which, by the errors 
of former Governments, perhaps the last 
Government, perhaps the Government 
before that, has been allowed to extend 
its despotic sway over three Provinces of 
Ireland—absolutely a despotic sway, and 
by the side of that power the Queen’s 
Government is powerless. There are 
two Governments in Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment. That is the fact I wish 
to draw attention to. There are two 
Governments in Ireland at the present 
moment, and of those two Governments 
that which sits in this House is the 
weaker. If that is so, I will again ven- 
ture to challenge the official opinion of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who has now been some time in 
Office, but who has never given to the 
House his opinion on this most important 
question. That is our view of the state 
of Ireland, and the state of social order 
there. There are two Governments in the 
country, and it is absolutely impossible 
for any man to serve two Governments. 
A society which is divided against itself 
is a society which is in a ruinous and 
dying state. This is our position ; this 
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the existence of the National League in 
Ireland, exercising co-ordinate authority 
in Ireland, has more power and autho- 
rity than that of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and has produced an unparalleled 
state of national demoralization. This 
is an =— we are entitled to hold. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway, I 
daresay, altogether disagree with it; 
but, at any rate, they will admit that it 
is an opinion which the Opposition are 
entitled to hold, and which right hon. 
Gentlemen recently in Office are not only 
entitled to hold, but are bound to place 
before the House. What was our 
remedy? It was that those two Govern- 
ments could not continue to exist if 
social order was to be maintained; and 
we proposed by law to suppress the Na- 
tional League. That is a remedy which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister tells us is a bad remedy, be- 
cause it would have led to Parliamentary 
discomfiture and disaster. But if the 
Government believe a certain remedy to 
be right, should their remedy be kept 
back for fear of discomfiture and dis- 
aster? I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is because 
he feared it would lead to disaster and 
discomfiture that he refused to adopt our 
remedy, and proposes another the de- 
tails of which we have not before us? 
The Ist of April may give those details 
to us; but the nature of them we know 
beyond any manner of doubt. The 
remedy of the Prime Minister, in order 
that he may escape discomfiture and dis- 
aster, is not to suppress the National 
League, but to concede the government 
of Ireland almost entirely to the Na- 
tional League. When in Office, I and 
my Colleagues had a most unfortunate 
prejudice in the matter. We took into 
our heads a most reactionary and obso- 
lete opinion. We thought it was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers to sup- 
port and assert the Government of the 
Queen ; but it appears, from the doctrine 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
holds, that these are unfashionable doc- 
trines, which would lead to discomfiture 
and disaster. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to make a most extra- 
erdinary statement. He said that if the 
late Government, abandoning the policy 
of suppressing the League, and taking 
up some other policy, had come to Par- 
liament with that policy, the late Go- 
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on the generous support of the right 
hon. Gentleman. [Mr. Guapstone dis- 
sented.} I shall be glad not to mis- 
represent the right hon. Gentleman on 
this point, or to misquote him ; but that 
is certainly what I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say; but I will put it 
in this way—that if we had produced an 
Trish policy we might have counted on 
his generous support. [Mr. GLApsTonx 
assented.] Certainly we had reasons to 
believe that we might count on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s support if our policy 
took a certain direction. If we were to 
abandon all the traditions of the Tory 
Party—all the traditions that have ani- 
mated every English Minister about 
Treland, then, indeed, we might have 
counted upon his support. But, much 
as we value the right hon. Gentleman’s 
support, we could not buy it at that 
price. I feel that the House has been 
very indulgent to me; and although 
the subject is one which admits of much 
inquiry, and is one which I think the 
public have a right to have placed be- 
fore them in much detail, I will endea- 
vour to conclude my remarks within a 
very few minutes. I was referring to 
the power of the National League, and 
I was asking the House to recollect that 
that power was greater than that of the 
Queen’s Government. Now,I ask the 
House to allow me to quote the words 
of the Members of the League, in order 
to illustrate the power of the League, 
and also the fact that that power is as 
great as ever, although, for a moment, 
it is disarmed. Nothing could have 
exceeded the ridicule which the Prime 
Minister poured on the arguments 
brought forward by my right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Holmes), because 
he stated that the League had exerted 
itself to restore order in Ireland, and 
he referred to the visit of Mr. Davitt to 
Kerry. My right hon. and learned 
Friend drew a conclusion from that 
which the Prime Minister ridiculed. 
But what does the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon)—one of the most in- 
fluential Members of the League—say 
about that organization? I entreat the 
attention of the House to this quotation. 
The hon. Member said, on the 17th of 
February— 


“The Irish people were not destined to be 
caught in atrap. Their eyes were open; their 
resources were inexhaustible; and’’—mark 
this—‘“‘ though this splendid organization which 
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had been built up was very quiet at present, 
they could meet whatever was before them, 
perfectly willing to take the field again with 
undiminished vigour and increased resources, 
should the Whigs prove treacherous again.’’ 


That is the power which, counting on 
your meeting their wishes, has exerted 
the tremendous resources of the League 
in producing a momentary calm in Ire- 
land. What do you think will happen 
in Ireland if you fall short of satisfying 
the wishes of hon. Members, or the 
House of Commons will not support you 
in meeting their wishes? What sort of 
measures will it be necessary to propose 
to Parliament for the restoration of 
social order in Ireland? It will become 
a life-and-death struggle between the 
National League and the Government 
of the Queen; and on which side will 
the Prime Minister be? That is a 
question I wish to put to the House to- 
night. We see this great struggle 
coming; you may put it off by various 
attempts to construct an Irish Parlia- 
ment. I do not myself believe for a 
moment that that policy will be accepted 
by the Imperial Parliament; I believe 
it will fail. I believe, further, that any 
policy you may propose which may unite 
your Cabinet and your Party will not 
come up to the desires of that powerful 
organization. I believe it will fall short 
of it, and that organization will oppose 
your policy as being inadequate for the 
National League ; but it will go too far 
for the great common sense of the Par- 
liament of England; and then I want to 
know, in that case, what will be the 
state of social order in Ireland itself, 
and what views and what policy will 
you then place before Parliament? 
Are the Opposition asking an unrea- 
sonable question of the Government? 
[‘* Yes, yes!” ] I ask the House to 
forbear for a few moments. Have we 
taken up, uselessly, the time of the 
House of Commons to-night? Were 
we not bound, holding the opinions 
which we do, possessing the knowledge 
which we ought to possess of Ireland— 
were we not bound to take the earliest 
Constitutional opportunity offered us by 
the Forms of Parliament to endeavour 
to elicit from the Government their views 
with regard to their policy in Ireland 
and their views with regard to social 
order there, as well as those of the 
House of Commons inthe matter? I 
quite admit that the Liberal Party have 
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not taken a large share in this debate ; 
I quite admit that we, as the Opposi- 
tion, have not succeeded in extracting 
from the Government that amount of 
information which, I believe, we have 
had a right to look for. But that is not 
essential to our calculations. What we 
want to do is to lay before the House 
of Commons and the country, so that 
the country may not go to sleep, as it is 
apparently the object of statesmen op- 
posite that it should do, our knowledge 
of the dangerous state of Ireland, and 
our views, in the most explicit and formal 
manner, of the way in which that most 
dangerous state should be dealt with by 
the Government of the Queen. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, I 
rise to make an explanation which the 
noble Lerd would not permit me to give 
in the course of his speech—of course, 
he was quite justified in refusing me 
the opportunity while he was speaking. 
I do not speak of the policy of Repeal, 
nor will I speak of the speech at Aber- 
deen further than to say that I shall take 
the opportunity of reading it over again. 
But I refer to the declaration of the 
noble Lord that he would convict me 
out of Hansard of having been in error 
when I said I was absent at the time 
when Mr. Butt brought forward his 
plan of Repeal. Sir, that statement was 
strictly true. I was present at the time 
when Mr. Butt proposed to deal with 
the question by means of a Oommittee 
of Inquiry. His Motion was for an in- 
quiry. I spoke upon that occasion, and 
1 objected, as I should now object, to 
that method of dealing with the ques- 
tion. The noble Lord does not seem to 
know that, in 1874, Mr. Butt did bring 
forward his plan. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I know that quite well. How many 
speeches can be made ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That was 
the occasion upon which I was absent ; 
and if the noble Lord knew that, I am 
sorry he did not say it to the House. 

Mason SAUNDERSON moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Major Saunderson.) 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 204; Noes 
364: Majority 160.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 
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Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: I 
had hoped, Sir, when my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for North 
Armagh (Major Saunderson) moved the 
adjournment, the House might have 
been disposed to agree to that Motion, 
not merely because of the knowledge and 
eloquence which my hon. and gallant 
Friend brings to the discussion of Irish 
affairs, but because, although three re- 
markable speeches have been delivered 
to-night, this debate has been princi- 
pally remarkable for the conspiracy of 
silence which has been maintained 
amongst the Liberal Party. Not one 
word, in spite of the charges made 
against the National League, has been 
heard from its Members; not one word 
has fallen from those Members of the 
Government who, like the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
(Mr. Trevelyan), if we may judge 
from their previous utterances, can 
hardly agree, I should have thought, 
with very much that has fallen from the 
Prime Minister ; not one word from the 
right hon. Gentleman who is primarily 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land, though he can speak on this sub- 
ject outside the House. Again, Sir, 
we have heard nothing from the new 
Fourth Party represented now by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Henry James) who sits behind the Go- 
vernment. I had thought, in those cir- 
cumstances, with these great omissions, 
that the House might have been willing 
to consent to a prolongation of the 
debate; but so far as we are concerned 
we are content, after the able speech 
of my noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), to leave this matter where it 
is. We have made the protest which 
we felt it our duty to make against what 
we consider the betrayal of their coun- 
try by Her Majesty’s Government. We 
are content, Sir, in having made that 
protest, and I do not propose to put the 
House to the trouble of a second divi- 
sion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
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SITESFOR THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES— 
THE WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I beg to 
move that the debate be now adjourned, 
and for this reason—that this is the only 
opportunity we shall have of discussing 
the question of the sites for the new Ad- 
miralty and War Offices, which has 
been brought very prominently before 
our notice in the columns of the Press 
during the past few days, and which 
involve very important considerations. 
It is doubtful whether the plans the 
Government have decided upon are the 
best which could be obtained; and I, 
therefore, think it is desirable that we 
should have an opportunity of discussing 
the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: This is a matter 
of great importance; and as it is desir- 
able that there should be no delay in 
considering the subject, 1 trust my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Beresford Hope) will 
have the opportunity he seeks given 
to him. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
me HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Cuitpers): I understand the object 
my right hon. Friend has in view. It 
is to raise a debate on the plans for the 
Admiralty and War Office Buildings, 
with regard to which since last Session 
there have been proposals and sugges- 
tions made by the Society of Architects. 
Right hon. and hon. Gentlemen wish 
to have a debate on the subject; well, 
obviously, the proper time for such a 
discussion will be when the Vote for 
the buildings in the Estimates come 
on in Committee of Supply. There is 
a separate and distinct Vote in the 
Estimates for the proposed Admiralty 
and War Office. It is in the Ist 
Class, amongst the Votes for Public 
Buildings. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I would make 
a suggestion to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Could not an arrangement 
be made by which that Vote could be 
taken at a particular time, on a par- 
ticular day, so as to afford a fair oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of the matter, 
which is very important ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Beresford Hope) with- 
draw his Motion ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I do. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Class I.—Pusitic Works AnD 
Buiipines. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,997, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1887, 
for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal 
Palaces.” 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGES BILL, 
(Mr. Secretary Childers, Mr. Broadhurst.) 
[BILL 120.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Cnuitpers): I beg to move that this 
Bill be now read a second time. I have 
already explained the effect of the mea- 
sure. It is in hon. Members’ hands; 
therefore, at this late hour, I will simply 
content myself with moving the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Secretary Childers.) 


Sm ROBERT PEEL: I was in hopes 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have postponed this Bill, as he was good 
enough to do on Tuesday evening, when 
it came on at alate hour. This Bill, as 
the right hon. Gentleman must be aware, 
is of a very objectionable character. No 
one disputes, of course, that the trades- 
men and others who suffered in the 
recent riotous proceedings in London 
are entitled to some remedy at law ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman is also aware 
that the Statute under which these 
damages for compensation are placed is 
an obsolete Statute of the time of 
George IV.—7th & 8th, Chap. 31. This 
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Bill only deals with the result of the 
disturbances in the Metropolis. Now, I 
represent a very important constituency 
—one of the most important labouring 
constituencies in the country—and there 
are several hon. Gentlemen near me who 
represent similar constituencies, and who 
entertain views similar to mine on this 
matter. We, in Blackburn, a few years 
ago, had a most serious riot and popular 
tumult. Many tradesmen and others 
were seriously injured in their business ; 
and when it was sought to recover 
damages under the Act I have referred 
to, it was found impossible to do so. 
The Act is of that obsolete character, 
always dealing with a person called the 
‘* Chief Constable,’ an individual who, 
in many places, no longer exists. What 
I would urge, therefore, on the right 
hon. Gentleman is that he should with- 
draw his Bill, which is of a piecemeal 
and highly objectionable character, and 
introduce a measure which will take in 
the general interests of the whole com- 
munity, as was the case with the Bill 
which was passed in 1827. This Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman admits, is one 
merely proposed to meet a particular 
case; and I think he informed the 
House that he was quite prepared to 
consider the whole matter, which I 
ventured to submit to him in a Question 
this afternoon. I hope, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman has consi- 
dered the circumstances of this case, 
and the grievous injustice that would be 
inflicted on large provincial towns such 
as Nottingham, Manchester, Blackburn, 
Ashton, and other places where popular 
tumults may accidentally arise ; for were 
the Bill to pass in its present shape, 
those towns would be left without com- 
pensation for damage which might result 
from these disorders. I, of course, op- 
pose the Bill on the present occasion ; 
and if Iam not supported by an ade- 
quate number of Members, I shall use 
every exertion possible, on subsequent 
occasions, to endeavour to counteract the 
course taken by the Government in seek- 
ing to apply this legislation solely to the 
wealthy Metropolis, leaving out of con- 
sideration our great provincial towns, 
which, in the event 6f suffering damage 
from riots, will have no means of obtain- 
ing a remedy under the defective state 
of the present law. 

Mr. ADDISON : I do not propose, at 
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the House more than one moment, whilst 
I offer an observation or two in support 
of the remarks which have just been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Blackburn (Sir Robert 
Peel). The right hon. Gentleman has 
alluded to the borough I represent— 
namely, the borough of Ashton, and I 
think that what occurred there some 15 
years ago is a good illustration of the 
defective state of the Jaw in the country 
towns. At that time there was there a 
lecturer, a notorious man and a bad 
character, named Murphy. He caused 
riots in the town, in the course of which 
damage was done to a Catholic chapel 
to the extent of more than £1,000. A 
number of dwellings belonging to the 
poorer classes were also wrecked; but, 
under the existing law, it was impossible 
to obtain compensation. The law is 
this—that although buildings may be 
all but gutted, all but destroyed, yet, if 
those who proceeded in the work of de- 
struction had not the ultimate intention 
of entirely destroying the buildings, the 
owners could obtain no compensation 
whatever. It is necessary to show that 
those who gutted and injured the build- 
ings had the intention of feloniously 
destroying them in order to secure com- 
pensation. In that way, in the case of the 
riots to which I have alluded, as well as 
those referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Blackburn, except 
in one case, where a house was entirely 
pulled down, no compensation of any 
kind was, or could be, paid. Now, Sir, 
this is a defective state of the law which 
has caused great dissatisfaction both in 
Blackburn and Ashton and in other 
towns; indeed, in all towns where riots 
have occurred this defective state of the 
law has been brought under the notice 
of those who have to administer the law. 
Now that we have an opportunity, by 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman tho 
Home Secretary, of having attention 
brought to bear upon the subject, we do 
hope that he will enlarge his measure, 
or bring in one which will remedy the 
grievance not only of the Metropolis, © 
but of the whole country. We cannot 
help thinking that unless we oppose this 
oye Bill, which has been brought in 
y the Home Secretary, the effect of 
allowing it to pass will be that the whole 
matter will go to sleep for a good many 
years; for the experience of most men 
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local kind are once passed, it is very 
difficult again to direct attention to the 
subject and get any remedy whatever. 
It is for these reasons that I entirely 
share—and I am sure that those who 
represent towns which have suffered 
from riots will also share—the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Blackburn, and that I urge upon the 
Home Secretary the desirability of with- 
drawing this Bill, in order to bring in.a 
measure which will really deal with our 
grievance. 

An hon. Memser: I trust the House 
will bear with me while I venture to 
add a few observations to those which 
have just dropped from my hon. and 
learned Friend who has just sat down. 
The state of the law is perfectly absurd 
in regard to riots of this nature. It is 
that if the injury done is not in the 
nature of total demolition the person 
damnified cannot recover compensation. 
It will be perfectly apparent that as the 
rioters on the 8th of February were not 
interfered with by the police, as they did 
not totally destroy the premises they at- 
tacked, therefore the demolition did not 
come within the interpretation of the 
‘total demolition” of the law. For 
that reason, those who are damnified 
cannot recover compensation under the 
existing law. Now, Sir, there is another 
point wherein this Bill differs in spirit 
from the existing law, and that point I 
submit to the House is a very important 
one, unless it is extended to the country 
at large—that is the source from which 
the compensation is to be recovered. 
The existing law provides that the source 
from which the compensation is to be 
recovered is the Hundred, the place, 
town, or district, or district of the Hun- 
dred ; but the Bill which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary pro- 
poses now to pass into law has for its 
object to override the existing law ; but 
instead of recovering compensation from 
the district—which is undoubtedly a 
wealthy one—of this Metropolis, where 
the riots occurred, he seeks to spread the 
compensation over a larger and wider 
area. If the compensation is collected 
from a large area, those who have to 
subscribe towards it do not feel their 
contributions; but if the compen- 
sation is collected from a limited dis- 
trict, the subscribers feel the payment of 
the tax very acutely. Now, Sir, I sub- 
mit that is not the principle which ought 
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to be adopted in the case of the Metro- 
polis, without the same principle being 
extended to the country generally. Let 
us, for instance, take a county. It is 
divided into Hundreds. If a riot takes 
place, and there is a total demolition or 
a partial demolition of a felonious na- 
ture within the Hundred, the whole 
county is not called upon to compensate 
the sufferers, but the Hundred only is 
so called upon. Although this Act may 
have for its object—and I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will not think 
I say it with any personal motive—al- 
though this Act may have for its object 
the whitewashing of certain individuals, 
it admits into legislation the thin edge 
of the wedge. I think the Government 
ought to be prepared to admit the thick 
edge of the wedge, and it is because 
they have not as yet shown any disposi- 
tion to do that that I intend to oppose 
this Bill. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary will not accede to the request of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Blackburn (Sir Robert Peel). This Bill 
is one of great importance to the Me- 
tropolis, and it is because it only applies 
to the Metropolis that the Government 
are asked to postpone its consideration. 
It may be very well the Government 
should deal with the whole question, 
which I understand they are willing to 
do; but I do trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not consent to the postponement 
of this Bill for the sake of the larger 
question which he may deal with at a 
future time. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Blackburn (Sir Robert Peel) will per- 
severe in his opposition. I should have 
liked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to have given us some 
information in regard to the nature of 
this Metropolitan Police Fund. I should 
have been glad, for instance, to have 
been informed what is the amount 
of this fund. It appears to me to be 
rather shabby for a great country like 
England to take out of the savings of the 
unfortunate policemen—| ‘ No!’’] Well, 
that is a matter which ought to have 
been explained by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. My impression was that this fund 
had been subscribed by the police. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Perhaps the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Healy) 
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will allow me to explain that the Metro- 
politan Police Fund is a fund four- 
ninths of which is contributed by the 
State and five-ninths by the Metropolis. 
The country districts in no way share in 
the benefits of the fund. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I was going to 
say that in Ireland you have, for a series 
of years, adopted the principle of laying 
a tax upon the unfortunate locality in 
which the crimes have been committed, 
and of even taxing the people who 
are themselves the subjects of the out- 
rages. Iam amazed that the Govern- 
ment in Ireland have not adopted some 
principle whereby those who havesuffered 
injury should be recouped out of a fund 
similar to the Metropolitan Police Fund. 
In Ireland there is under old Acts, Acts 
of William IV., a plan which really 
seems to me very much like a plan of 
mutual insurance. If anybody suffers 
damage or loss, the whole country side or 
barony is, in the discretion of the Grand 
Jury, called upon to make the damage 
or loss good. I think that in cases of 
this limited character, when injuries are 
committed, the principle for which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
contends might well be applied. In this 
London scheme there is adopted a prin- 
ciple that scarcely appears quite sound ; 
and for my part I think the right hon. 
Baronet is quite within his right in im- 
peaching the partial nature of the relief 
of this Bill. Other people besides those 
in London have suffered from similar 
events which recently took place in the 
Metropolis ; and unless the Government 
are prepared to give some assurance 
that they will introduce a Bill for the 
relief of the country generally I feel 
bound to join the opposition to the 
measure. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I do not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Derry (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
can have been in the House when I was 
asked a Question on this subject. In 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Blackburn (Sir Robert Peel) 
I said that while we should propose this 
Bill to-night, because of the special 
exigencies of the results of the peculiar 
riots of the 8th of February, I under- 
took, with the assistance of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
(Mr. Charles Russell), to take up the 
whole question of the amendment of 
the 7 & 8 Geo. IV., and endeavour to 
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put the law into a satisfactory state. 
Although it is not very long since the 
7 & 8 Geo. IV. was passed, that Act has 
become entirely obsolete. It is not work- 
able, and it is not suited to our modern 
police organization, and, therefore, it 
ought to be amended. But it will take 
some little time to get the amending 
Bill well drafted ; and I do not think, as 
I said then, it would be wise to defer 
the present Bill in order that we might 
meanwhile settle—not a very easy mat- 
ter—the reformof the Act, 7 & 8 Geo. IV. 
That was my answer to the general pro- 
position of my right hon. Friend ; and I 
hope, therefore, the House will not defer 
this Bill. As to the question submitted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Derry, it is right I 
should ask him to bear in mind that, 

ractically, the expenses of the Irish 
Police are entirely borne by the Con- 
solidated Fund. The Police Fund isa 
fund out of which the Metropolitan 
Police are entirely paid for. Five-ninths 
are contributed by the rate upon pro- 
perty within the Metropolis, and the re- 
maining four-ninths are paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. It is similar in 
operation, though not identical, to the 
fund contributed in the counties and 
boroughs of Great Britain for the main- 
tenance of the police. This Bill proposes 
that the damage done on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary last shall be assessed in a simple 
manner—in a manner not involving ex- 
pense to those who suffered—and paid 
for in the proportion I have explained. 
Having given this explanation I hope 
the House will let the Bill pass quickly, 
so that the damage which has been in- 
curred by a great many people, though 
not on the average to any very great 
amount, may be speedily settled. If we 
let the thing pass along it will be much 
more difficult to ascertain what the 
damage in each case was, and there 
will bea great and natural grievance on 
the part of those who have suffered. I 
beg the House to read the Bill a second 
time to-night, and I renew the promise 
I have made that the Attorney General 
and myself will carefully consider the 
Act 7 & 8 Geo. IV. with a view to its 
amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I hope 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Blackburn (Sir Robert Peel) will press 
this matter further. The argument is 
unanswerable—that the rule which ap- 
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plies to London should apply to the 
country at large. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary says that 
the urgency of the matter requires that 
the Bill should be pushed forward. 
Now, that is the very argument on 
which my right hon. Friend (Sir Robert 
Peel) insisted — that a Bill should be 
passed for the whole country. Without 
urgency a Bill will never be passed. It 
will be considered, and then left over for 
after consideration. Why should the 
whole country pay for London, if London 
does not help to pay for the whole coun- 
try? This, again, Sir, raises the whole 
question of local taxation, which we have 
often had before the House. In the coun- 
try local taxation falls upon the local 
taxpayers ; and these local taxpayers, 
already very much overburdened, are 
called upon to contribute towards the 
expenses of London without any recipro- 
city. I feel perfectly certain that the 
unfortunate persons who have been in- 
jured by the recent riots will not be 
damnified in any way by two or three 
months’ delay—that it will make no 
difference to them—{ Mr. W. H. Sarru: 
It will ruin some of them.] Then the 
compensation must be made adequate. 
Before the end of the Session a Bill 
may be passed for the whole country. 
It cannot take a very long time to 
adapt the Bill for the whole country 
as well as for London; and the London 
shopkeepers, instead of being ruined as 
my right hon. Friend suggests, would 
get their payments towards the end of 
the year. We shall get one Bill for the 
whole country instead of this petti- 
fogging legislation, first for one county, 
then for another, then for one town, and 
then for another. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID: I quite 
agree that it is desirable this matter 
should be settled at once ; but I, for one, 
object to some of the people who have 
made claims receiving any compensation 
at all. Extremely rich people who have 
had a few windows broken—people who 
are living in large private houses at 
enormous cost—have claimed sums from 
£5 to £50 for their broken windows. 
It is all very proper and right to recom- 
pense the tradespeople who have suffered, 
both in property and business, in conse- 
quence of the riots; but I do not think 
that, for very shame, these rich people 
ought to claim or receive compensation 
out of the Metropolitan Police Fund. I 
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make these remarks in the hope that the 
people to whom I allude will be induced 
not to ask for compensation when this 
matter comes before the police receiver. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: The 
reason which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has assigned why 
this Bill should be passed is that the 
matter is urgent. But, surely, that 
argument applies with equal force to 
several provincial towns. It is said that 
if there be delay there will be much 
difficulty in settling the claims for com- 
pensation. No doubt there will; but if 
there be that difficulty in London, there 
will be the same difficulty in provincial 
towns—in Nottingham, for instance, 
where similar riots have occurred. The 
Corporation of the town which I have 
the honour to represent have before 
them a large number of claims from 
sufferers in the late disturbances; but 
they are completely paralyzed because 
of the uncertainty of the law. It will 
be a small consolation to those who have 
suffered to know that, at some distant 
time, there is a possibility of a general 
measure passing. The Home Secretary 
has spoken of the difficulties involved in 
the settlement of the question. They 
may be considerable. The right hon. 
Gentleman has also urged that some 
time will be required to remove those 
difficulties. It is this statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman which causes me 
some alarm. I am very much afraid 
that the delay in the settlement of the 
matter will prove very injurious to the 
sufferers out of London, and I ask that 
the case of the provincial shopkeepers be 
taken into consideration with the promp- 
titude with which the claims of the suf- 
fering shopkeepers of London have heen 
dealt with by the Government. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I do not feel 
that I can go quite so far as some of my 
hon. Friends in urging that the settle- 
ment of the claims of the sufferers in the 
late riots in London should be postponed 
till a measure applicable to the whole 
country is brought in. At the same 
time, I think it ought to be strongly 
pressed on the Home Office that a gene- 
ral Bill should be brought in as soon as 
possible. I cannot see that the diffi- 
culties there are in the way of the pre- 
paration of a general measure are great ; 
and I hope we shall have a distinct 
assurance from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, or 
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some other Member of the Government, 
that no delay will be allowed in the 
introduction of such a measure. With 
such an assurance I think we ought to 
be content. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Mr. 
Cartes RussExx): It is a noticeable 
fact that, as far as I can recollect, this 
matter has not been discussed in Parlia- 
ment before the present occasion. Al- 
though there have been many occasions 
giving rise to similarlosses, and although 
the law is substantially as stated by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Ashton (Mr. Addison), the question 
has never been considered in Parlia- 
ment, nor has attention been publicly 
drawn to it before the present occasion. 
The law is in a completely unsatisfac- 
tory state, and it is obvious it should be 
amended. But my hon. and learned 
Friend, and the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel), will admit that this is not 
a matter which the Government should 
take upon themselves to deal with in a 
day, or without some consideration of 
the difficulties which surround the mat- 
ter. I think the House should be 
satisfied with the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that the matter will receive early atten- 
tion, and be dealt with as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE: If the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Blackburn 
(Sir Robert Peel) divides against the 
Bill 1 shall certainly vote with him. As 
we know, the State bears four-ninths of 
the cost of the Metropolitan Police—it 
is alleged it does that because the police 
are used for public services—but there 
is really no earthly reason why the Ex- 
chequer should pay four-ninths of the 
damage done recently in London. If 
such a demand were made with regard 
to any provincial town it would not be 
entertained for a moment. I agree with 
my hon. Friend (Sir Julian Goldsmid) 
that it is shameful that the Carlton 
Club and wealthy people should come 
on the rates and Exchequer for com- 
pensation for a miserable window that 
is broken. Surely they could, in com- 
mon decency, pay for it themselves. If 
people came for compensation they 
ought to plead in formd pauperis; when 
they can pay they ought to pay. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I quite agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that if 
wealthy people have suffered trivial 
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damage they might meet it out of their 
own pockets. But I am not aware that 
any of such people have made claims. 
| Sir Jutran Goitpsmip : I know several 
eases.} Probably they are the cases of 
some of the hon. Momber's own friends. 
But I speak on behalf of the poor 
tradesmen whose property has been 
wrecked, and who have suffered very 
serious loss. It was not from any lack 
of care or precaution on their own part 
that these people suffered. Under these 
circumstances, and with the assurance 
which has been given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Childers) and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Mr. 
Charles Russell), I hope the House 
will pass this Bill, which will save two 
or three persons from ruin. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”’] It may be a matter of no con- 
sideration to hon. Gentlemen ; but I say 
advisedly that some porsons will come 
to ruin unless they are very speedily re- 
couped for the losses they have sustained. 
They come to the authority which, from 
accident or misfortune, failed to afford 
them the protection which they have a 
right to expect, and which ought to 
have been afforded. Under these cir- 
cumstances, seeing that this Bill is con- 
fined to a particular date and event, 
seeing that it settles no principle in the 
future, and leaves the Government full 
responsibility of altering the general 
law, I trust the House will allow the 
Bill to be read a second time. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I wish to 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary. I suppose 
that the House must be satisfied with 
the explanation which he has given, 
that no time ought to be lost in ere. 
this Bill; but, at the same time, I thin 
that, in the interest of the public purse, 
we have some right to call upon him to 
protect the Consolidated Fund. In case 
of these riots having taken place in the 
Provinces, the funds of the towns in 
which they took place would have been 
held liable; and certainly none of the 
compensation consequent upon them 
would have come out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Now, whatever is just for 
the country is just for the Metropolis ; 
and I think, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should adjust this mat- 
ter so that the compensation shall not 
come out of the Consolidated Fund at 
all. It isa matter of great interest to 
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the country that this should be done, 
and I think the House has the right to 
call on the right hon. Gentleman to 
clear us from the imputation of dealing 
in a special manner with the Metro- 
polis. 

Mr. DEASY: I do not see why we 
in Ireland should be asked to contribute 
towards the payment for any damage 
done in England, unless it is under- 
stood that the people of England are 
also prepared to contribute their portion 
of the cost of any damage done during 
riots in Ireland. If the people of Lon- 
don cannot afford to wait until a measure 
to settle the general question has been 
passed, why were the people of Black- 
burn, where serious damage was done, 
compelled to wait, as they have been, for 
several years? In regard to Dublin, 
serious riots, resulting in great damage 
to property, have taken place from time 
to time; but no Government has ever 
proposed to contribute from Imperial 
funds one farthing in aid of the local 
rates struck for the purpose of compen- 
sating owners of property which was 
injured. Then, again, in the case of 
Derry, the Government would not givea 
single penny towards the damage done 
there, although they now call upon us to 
contribute towards the cost of the damage 
done in the English Metropolis. If the 
right hon. Member (Sir Robert Peel) 

resses this question, I, as an Irish Mem- 

er, will certainly support him, and I 
will promise him my assistance to resist 
the Bill in its future stages. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I confess that I 
share the feeling of the hon. Member 
in this matter. When I was at the 
Treasury, I had constantly before me 
claims made on behalf of London upon 
the Consolidated Fund. It is said that 
this compensation question is urgent ; 
but I wish to make this suggestion— 
that the Bill should be so altered that 
the whole sum wanted should come out 
of the police rate, which furnishes five- 
ninths of the Police Fund, and not 
out of the contribution from the Con- 
solidated Fund at all. That can be 
done; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to the arrangement the 
second reading of the Bill may be taken 
at once. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I will undertake 
to consider whether the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend cannot be adopted. 
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Str ROBERT PEEL: There are so 
many defects in this Bill that we are 
now to have a quantity of fresh sugges- 
tions put into it. What I would sug- 
gest is that it should be withdrawn 
altogether 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
make a second speech. Only the Minis- 
ter in charge of the Bill has a right of 
speaking again. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Three times. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Minister in 
charge of a Bill certainly has the right 
of making an explanation in regard to 
his Bill when it is necessary. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I am cer- 
tainly strongly in favour of the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney), provided that the Me- 
tropolis were responsible for the manage- 
ment of the police for whose remissness 
it is proposed to rate it; but I think 
that it is highly improper that the 
people of London should be called upon 
to pay this police rate at all, when they 
have not the shadow of control over the 
police. 

Mr. SMALL: Irish Members are 
very much surprised to find that there 
is no such law in England on these 
matters as those which prevail in Ire- 
land. I cannot see why the same laws 
are not enforced in London as those we 
have in Dublin; and it appears to me 
that the proper course for the Govern- 
ment to adopt in regard to this matter 
is to bring in a general Bill, having re- 
trospective action. It isan extraordinary 
thing for the Government to bring in a 
Bill dealing with a matter which has 
already taken place, and for which the 
existing law does not provide, without 
attempting to provide machinery for 
similar cases which may happen in the 
future. I quite agree with a remark 
which was made by one hon. Member— 
that this is the right time to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Ministry, for 
I am quite sure that if we refuse to pass 
this measure, then we shall very soon 
obtain a most satisfactory general Bill. 
If the House refuses to do anything at 
all in this case of the Metropolis, until 
the cases of Blackburn, Nottingham, 
&c., have been similarly dealt with, I 
am satisfied that we shall see an ade- 
quate general measure passed without 
delay. 
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Mr. M. J. KENNY: What I want to 
know, Mr. Speaker, is this—How are the 
Government going to carry out the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member fur Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney)? How can they differentiate 
between the police rate and the Police 
Fund ? [Mr. Courtney: Put the charge 
on the rate.] It is simply an ingenious 
scheme of evasion to suggest that the 
compensations should be taken out of 
the five-ninths of the Police Fund, and 
not out of the other four-ninths. It is 
a fact that the two items—that from the 
rate and that from the Consolidated 
Fund—have to be amalgamated at some 
time or other, and I cannot see how they 
can be differentiated. I do not see why 
we should make a difference in the case 
of London. I am not aware that Colonel 
Jackson, when his house was attacked 
at Blackburn, received compensation. 
[An hon. Memser: He did.] Well, 
then, Colonel Jackson was lucky; but 
other persons in Blackburn, whose pro- 
perty was damaged at the same time, 
did not. I will, however, modify my 
objection to the Bill if the Government 
will insert a clause in it providing that 
compensation out of the Consolidated 
Fund shall be given to the people in 
Ireland whose property is injured on 
these occasions. If that is done, I am 
sure that my hon. Friends will also be 
willing to modify their opposition to 
the Bill at this stage, and give it a fair 
consideration when it gets into Com- 
mittee. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 106; Noes 
79: Majority 27.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


7) 


POST OFFICE, SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH 
CONTRACT (ST. VINCENT TO THE 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA). 

RESOLUTION, 


Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Henry H. Fowter), in 
rising to move the Resolution, said: I 
do not want, at this late hour, to enter 
into any details on this subject, because 
I understand that it is the desire of hon. 
Members that the debate should be ad- 
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journed. If the Motion is made for the 
adjournment I shall not object. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


**That the Contract, dated the 19th day of 
January 1886, for the Construction of a Sub- 
marine Telegraph Line from the Island of St. 
Vincent to the West Coast of Africa be ap- 
proved.” —(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did hope, 
seeing that this is a proposal to levy a 
heavy charge upon the Exchequer for a 
number of years, that the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) would have brought it forward 
at a reasonable hour. It is perfectly 
monstrous that these midnight raids 
should be made upon the Treasury. I 
know one hon. Member is absent who, 
if he is correct in his statement, is pre- 
pared to show that this contract ought 
not to be made. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: [I shall 
be glad to have the opportunity of show- 
ing that this is a contract which ought 
to be signed in the public interest; at 
all events, that it is absolutely necessary 
to be settled in one way or the other. 
I shall bring it up to-morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Natural Resources 
and the Present Condition of Manufacturing 
and Productive Industries in Ireland; and to 
consider and report by what means those 
Natural Resources may be more fully deve- 
loped, and how those Industries may be en- 
couraged and extended.—(Mr. Sezton.) 


RIVER LEA. 


Select Committee on River Lea nominated of, 
—Mr. Asramam (Limerick County, West), Mr. 
Atrorney Generar, Mr. Sciater-Boorn, Mr. 
River Cook, Sir Guyer Hunter, Sir Henry 
Roscor, Sir Lewis Petry, and Mr. Picxers- 
GILL, with power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—({(Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY BILL. 

On the Motion of Mr. Stanley Leighton, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the Recovery of 
Tithe Rent-Charge, ordered to be brought in 
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by Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. Raikes, and Mr. 
Kenyon. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 129.] 


BANKRUPTOY (AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ 
WAGES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stanhope, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Bankruptcy so far as relates 
to Agricultural Labourers’ Wages, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Compton 
Lawrance, Mr. Sclater- Booth, and Mr. Long. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 130.] 


{COMMONS} 
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BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Burial 
Grounds. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Secretary Childers, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, 
and Mr. Broadhurst. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 131.] 


House adjourned at Two o’vlock. 


(INDEX. 
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